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ENCYCLOPiKDIA AMERICANA 


R EVE NATION. Besides tlie oxJiibitions 
of divine agency in tlie works of nature, 
and the inward disclosures of divinity in 
the human mind, wo lind among almost 
all nations traditions of animmediate rev- 
elation of the will of Cfod, eommunicated 
by words or works of supernatural sig- 
nilitrance or ])owcr. The nations of anti- 
quity traced the origin of th(.*ir religions, 
and cv(’n of their civilization, to the in- 
structions of the gods, who, in their opin- 
ion, taught their ancestors as men teach 
children. As a child, without the assist- 
ance of others, would be incapable of ac- 
quiring knowledge, so the human race, in 
its i/ifiincy, coukl not have made the first 
stcji ill the arts and sci(*nces without a 
guide ; and even if external nature, in its 
various ohji'cts and jihenomena, were a 
jlj^dlicient guide to that kind of knowledge 
and skill which is necessary to provide for 
the bodily wants of man, can it be sup- 
)K)s(‘d that this nature could set in action 
his moral fa(!ulties, and open to his view 
tla^ w t)rld of sjiiritual being ? 'J\> reason, 

which <Ieriv('s its knowledge from sensual 
exf)(*rience, tlie world is arid<lle: the so- 
lution of this riddle — a knowledge of God 
and Ills relation to the world — could have 
b(icn given only by God himself. Wliat- 
ever knowledgi; man possesses of this 
.vd>j(‘ct must have been received directly, 
by oral communication, from tJie Deity, 
without wliich he could never, or at least 
not so socin nor so surely, liave acijuiretl 
it. In tills revelation of himself, God 
ailapted his commiinications to the corn- 
Ijrehension of the Iieings for wliose instruc- 
tion it was intended j and we may distin- 
guish thrtai periods in this edueation of 
the human race in divine things. The 
earliest revelations, made in the patriarchal 
age, w'ere common to the jirogenitors of 
all people ; and tlieir light shines through 


tlic darkness of all the heathen mytholo- 
gies, which, on closer examination, plainly 
appear to have been built up on the sim- 
ple religions notions of the primitive age, 
eonhnning the declaration of ►Scripture, 
that God has never lelt himself without a 
witness in the world. Tliese earlier no- 
tions were jin^served jiure, and gradually 
enlarged, <1 tiring tlio Mosaic [leriod, by 
successive vtivelalions to chosen individu- 
als, with whom the Bible makes us uc- 
cpiainted under the name of pro[)het8, 
from Moses to Malachi. God finally eoni- 
*pleted Jjis revelations ihroiigli (^lirist. 
Thus has reviJution educated the human 
race from inlhncy to manhood, and man, 
dismissed from this school eighteen cen- 
turies ago, has now only to make the light, 
thus rccM'ived, known and healing to all. 
The evidences ol’ this ilivinc plan of tlie 
education of the human race, proclaimed 
and accomplished in tlie Bible, are exhibit- 
ed in the history of the world. (See Ch'is- 
tianitj/.) 

Kf.veeatiox. (Se(‘ Jlpocalifpsc.) 

Revenue. For the revenue of the dif- 
fercut states of ihirope and America, sec 
the articles on tlie respeclivci countries; 
also the 7}iblc of European Slates, ('fhe 
early copies of tliis work have an im- 
proved form of tliis table afh‘r tlie index 
of vol. v.) See also the article 7'axes, 

Reverberation, in ])hysics; the aef of 
a body repelling or reilecting another after 
its impinging on it. Kekovs are occasion- 
ed by the re mheratlOn of sounds from 
arclied surfaces.— Jn glass furnaces, the 
flame reverberates, or bends hack again, tc> 
burn the matter on all sides. — In clieniis- 
try, reverberation denotes a circulation of 
flame, or its return from tJie top to the 
bottom of the furnace, to produce an in- 
tense heat, when calcination is required. 

Re^ ekenu ; a title of respect given to 
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»'»*clr>iasi'n-s. '^Fhe religious, iu Catholic 
coinitrii's, an' stylett rcvtmid Jaihvrs^ and 
the abhi'xc's, prioresses, &-c., reverent! 
mothers. In Ihigland, bishops are n»*/d 
rernriv!, archbishops most reverend^ and 
tlu' lower clergy reverend. 

Rkvkrsio.n; the residue of «an estate 
li'ft in grantor, to comiiKutce in ])os- 
session after the deteniiinatioii of tl](i par- 
ticular estate granted. TluM\state njtnrns 
to tht3 grantor or his heirs after the grant 
is ov(;r. 

R;:vii:ws. The French ^yvr^l the fii-st 
to establish critical journals. The mhlio- 
fl'rapina Parisind of Jact)l) (Kilo) was 
merely a yearly catalogue of new br>oks, 
without n'lnarks of any kiiwl ; but it is 
said to have* suggt'st<'d tlic^ id<'a of th(3 
.loiminl drs Snvmis, a wec'kly journal, in- 
sritut('<l iu Kltio, by iM. de KSallo, whicii 
contained anahsesand critical judgnienls 
of niMV works. It was atua wards edited 
bythi'ab!)es ( killois and i)e la Rocjue, aiid 
president (a)U>in. Frotn 1715 to 17K*i, it 
was conuiK'tiMl by a society of scholars, 
and appeared in inonlhly numbers. In 
17K'^, it was discontinui'd, and rc'vived, in 
IHK), under the, patronag<3 of the crown, 
'^riie collal)orators sin«*e its n'vival hav«i 
beeiiDe k'Sacy, Langh^s, Raynouard,Raoul- 
lK)ch('tte, Reniusat, Dacier, (iuatreniero 
de liuincy, J^etronne, Riot, ('uvier, ^Vc. 
The eoll(‘<*iiou from Kibo to 17K‘^ forms 
11 1 vols., ho., reprinted Amsterdam (KiS4 
seq.), JJ,si vols., rimo. The JMercure de, 
Prnnee, begun in Ki7'2, tuidi'i* tiu' titk' of 
.Mercurc ihdant^ and still continue<i, was 
originally designed for the amust'iiK'ut ot* 
the court, and men of the wurhl, and was 
very miscelhmeoiis in its contents. The 
(‘dilorslfip, whieli was Ix'stowetl as an act 
of court ta\(jr, was .sometini(*s iu good 
hands, as, fa* example, Marmonters. The 
AniUe lilter/iirr (1754 — 7<)) ae(|uired ce- 
lebrity under th(3 management of Frerrni. 
(fj. V.) The ./oz/ned c/mngcr ( 1751 — (i'i) 
and lh(3 Jonrnnl eneyrtupetlique (175(1 — 1)1) 
(vjzntaint'd disst'rtations azid j)a])ers of vari- 
ous kinds, as wt‘11 as r<*v i«;u s. d'he Revue 
(ofigin.'dly Denu/r) philosuphitpie, litteraxrc 
el polilitp'e (I7K1 — 1807), was f»)r a limi5 
(’dited by (Fmgnz'ne, and wzis distizigiiished 
f«)r consist(‘ncy of.j)rinci])le during a suc- 
cession of m(wt agitated j)eriods. iMillin’s 
Annrtlrs (originally jyT(tfi;azin) enryrlope- 
ditpics (J7!>5 — 1818), togetiu'r with critical 
reviews, (‘ontains a valuable mass of ori- 
giinil ('ssays, and a great vjiriety of inter- 
esti:-Jg inteiligene(3 relating to all countries. 
It has b(,‘en succeeded by tin* Revue eu- 
cifclopf Jique^ which still ajzpears in inonth- 
ly Mumbers, on a similar but more extend- 


eil [dan. The Revue was (‘diteifTill th'' 
closi' of I8dl by .fullien ((]. v^i, and is 
now conducted by iM. llipjzolyte* (karnot.. 
The Ridlelin uxiivcrstl (q. v.), tamdiict- 
ed by baron Fi'russiu*, has a[)j)('ared 
since 18121, ami conUiins, as its nana* 
imports, information on t'vtTy suizject in 
hteratiuv, science, and the zirls. The Re- 
vue Francaisc wast'stablished in J8‘28, aiid 
Ikis bet'll conductt'tl with great ability in 
the hands of (Kiizot («). v.j and the duke 
<le Rroglie, Th<3 Revue RriUtnnique (18'25), 
Rivue (hTinduitpie. and I^rvur Fu- 

ropeenne (18dJ), are monthly journals, ile- 
\oted, a*s tlii'ir titles indiezUe, to foreign lit- 
eniture. Jn most of ih<' j'^ri'iiidi journals, 
till' name's of the authors ar.‘ attached to 
each articii'. — ddie Ih'i'dom of the jiressin 
Jhillziuil It'd to the ('stalili'^hment, iu that 
eoiintry, hy h'arncd fireigners, of .some' of 
the' most Nzdiiab!'' criticii! journals, vhieh 
havt3 apjiearei^ any whejx*. Acute criti- 
(‘ism, (‘\tcnsiv(3 ('rudition, and charm (>f 
st 3 'l(‘, an' united in a n'lnarkahie degree 
in tlie ./Voiirclles de Iti Repidj/u/uc des ! att- 
ires,, edited from l(.)8l to 1 1187 liy Ravie, 
and conlinned hy other hands ; the //zs- 
ioh'c des (Juvraixes dcs Suvttns, hy Rasnage 
(K>87 — 1701)); Jiiid tla^ si'vc'nd journals 
eonduelcd hy T.eeh'rc [Bddwthhpie uni- 
irr.felle, lOHO — Od, \o1h. ; RibUnthupu 

Choisie, l/Od— 1 : 5 , 127 vols.; and Rddio- 
Iheque anrlenne d mndernv,, 1711— ‘27, r28 
vols.). Resizles thi'si? fire dj>iini 3 uislied tlu' 
Journrd lilliruirn (17 Id — 87), /Hhliotheijiu 
raisonn/e (17*28 — 51), find R'ddudheijiie 
uouvelln (1788 — 11). Anifing tin.* Duti'h 

literary jonrimls, ('(Uidm'ti tl hy nati . ' 
scliolfirs, the [irineipfd ;in* De Rovhztvd van 
Europe (from 1(>1)*2, iindi'r dilli'i'eiit titles); 
Hi I Repiddyk de (xvlvcrdcn (1710 — 18); 
.'lUixemvvnc Konsl-rn Lt tler-Ii<).!e ('Ijiee 
1788, which is most highly I'^leemed in 
Holland); Dc Rrreusvul uok drr Mtreusen- 
ten; the Vuderlandsehe Riblhdhek (I7IK);, 
2v:,c. — Th(3 Italian journals of eriticisin are 
clifiracterized hy the eompletem'ss of their 
analysi's of works: the ])rineip;il are the 
(iiornale. de^ Eellendi d’^Ualui (Venice, 
1710 — 3^1), edited at first hy Ajiostolo /»_•- 
no, and rie.h in maU'iials of literary Jii>to- 
ry ; the R'ddinleca Iltdinim (I'Milan, 18 K> 
sell.), edited until 18‘2l) hy Aci'rhi, and 
since hy (iironi, Carlini, and Fumagalh 
and disringnishod for acuteness of criti- 
eism and fn'i'dom of judgment; the Ao- 
vclle Z#r//rmrie (Florence, 1740), coiulucted 
for some time hy the h'arned Tiami ; the 
Aniolourin di Firenze^ which coi-^rjiins als/> 
original essays; the Kffemeridi Letlerarit . 
ami the (HorneUe JIrrMdieo (I81J) seq,), 
botli at Rome, and liie Giornale enciclope- 
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f^iro (Naples, 180(J), chif^fly a s(iloctioii 
I'roin Oliver journals. Tlui Gioi'nalc dt^ 
^ JLctUrati (Pisa, 1771 sc‘q.) was for a lime 
edited l)y the celebrated biofrraplun* l*'ab- 
broni, mid is one of the best Italian period- 
icals. — The prim^ipal literary journals ot 
S[)ain are tlie Diano dc los LAttraios dc 
Kspmia (17137 — T3, 4 vols.), mi<l the JMe- 
viorial lilltrano da Madrid (1784 — 1807), 
which contain little nH)rt; than an account 
of the contents of books. In 1831, a jour- 
nal in Spanish was undertakmi at Ha- 
vana, under the tithi of Revista Bimestre 
Cuhanay by Mariano Cubi i Sold*. — (ier- 
inaiiy has been most fruitful in critical jour- 
nals, wbicb are mon^ severely literary and 
learned than the Enf,dish prodiictionsofibe 
same kind. The earliest critical periodical 
is the well-known -'ida Eruditonini (].eip- 
sic, l(>8t2 — 177(5), established by Otto 
Mencke, and containin|[f, besides reviews, 
original treatises. Tboma> 3 ius’s Monats- 
S^espriichc ( 1(588 — 00), and 4Vnzcl’s Monal- 
lichc Uulcrredwif^en (1(581), continued un- 
der tb() title Vurieuse Bihliothck)^ arc 
among the earlier CJerman journals of 
criticism, 'fiie JVeuen Zeitungen von 
gelchrtni Sac/ien (Leipsic, under dilferent 
litk's, 1715 — 07) gives an abstract of all 
native and foreign journals up to 1740. 
The Gottiugcr gelehrtcn Jlmeigen ((j<")t- 
lingen, 1730, undcT diflerent titles) was 
edit(Ml by Haller and Heyne, and contains 
contributions from Micliaelis, Eichhorn, 
Jllumenhach, Hugo, Spitthjr, Jleeren, iVc. 
Tb(^ Briefly die iieuesle lAleratur betreffend 
(Berlin, 1750 — (55), by Lessing, l\lendels- 
,«^jn, Nicolai, iLc., and the Mgcmeme 
Deutsche Bibliolhek (Berlin, 17(5(5 — 0(5, 118 
vols., JVeue •>‘Ulg. Deutsche Bib. 1703 — 
180(5, 107 vols.), form a new jteriod in 
(jicrman littaatun;. 3"he JlUgemciuc BiU 
cralurzeitinig (J(*na, 1785, transferred to 
Halle in 1804, eilited by ISclnitz and Huf- 
eland) took a yet wider range and a higb- 
vr tone. On its nunoval to Halle, l^bcbborn 
undertook the Alu/e Jennische Jillgem. Lit- 
eraturzeilung (Jcnii, 1804). The Beipziger 
Bitcraturzeitung (since 1800, under severtd 
tiik‘s), and the Belanger Litcratiirzcituvg 
( 17 ^ 0 — 1810 ), are of inferior value. The 
Deiddhergcr Jahrbucher der Biteratur 
(1808), and the Rimer Jahrbucher der Bit- 
eratur (1818), have enjoyed considerable 
reputation. The Demies (Leij)sic, 1810, 
discontinuetl 1831, 35 vols.) was distin- 
guisbetl for its elevated lone, and ileptli 
and variety of erudition.— In ICiigland, the 
Gt'iitleman’s Magazine (1731), which at 
first consisted merely of selections from 


newspapei’s, curious intelligence, &c., is 
venerable for its age ; it still appears, after 
1 ^ 


the lapse of a centurj', under the editor- 
ship of Sylvanus Urban (the original Ur- 
ban was, as is w(4l known, the bookseller 
Cave), and has acquired celebrity by the 
early connexion of Dr. Johnson with its 
])ublisber. There is an index (extending 
from 1731 to 178(5, and a second from 1787 
to 1818 (2 vols., 18Sil)), with a historical 
pn‘face by Nichols. The Monthly Review 
(1749) was the tirst critical journal estab- 
lished in ICngland ; it was followed by the 
(Critical Review (175(5). The British (5ritic 
(171)3) has appeared since I81i7 in quar- 
tcTly Plumbers, under the title of the The- 
ological Review, and is the organ of the 
church party. A new era of periodical 
criticism, in Great Britain, began with the 
Edinburgh Review (q. v.), which look a 
wider range and a loftier tom*, both in 
politics and literature, than had bei'n as- 
sumed by any of its predecessors. The 
Lomlon (liiarterly Rmiew was estab- 
lished, umh*r the management of Gift’ord, 
in 1809, ancl has supported tory and high 
church principles. In 1825, it jiassed into 
the hands c)f H. N. (>ol(*ridg(*, and is at 
pr(‘S('nt <*(lited by ]\lr. Lockhart. The 
princifial contributors to this journal have 
lM*en Gifl’ord, Southey, Scott, Crokcr, &c. 
These two Reviijws are republished in 
the U. States ; and there have recently been 
announced, as pre|mring for publication, 
Selections from thij Eilinburgh Review, 
with a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes 
by Maurice Cross, and Essays, moral, po- 
litical and literary, selected from the 
Gnarlerly Ri'view, with an Introduction 
by Mr, Lockhart, 'fhe Westminster Re- 
view (established in 1824) is the advocate 
of ratlical reform in church, state and le- 
gislation, and was established by the disci- 
ples of Jeremy J3entham (q, v.), whose 
principk's in law and morals it supports. 
The Foreign Guarlerly Review (estab- 
lished in 1827) is devoted to foreign liter- 
atures. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 
(1817, editeil by Wilson), though but 
partially occupied with critical matter, 
contains many able criticisms. Its poli- 
tics are high tory. Tail’s Edinburgh 
IMagazine has recently been started (April, 
1832), professedly to defend opposite 
])rinciples in politics, pnd to assume a 
liigher tone in literature than has been usu- 
ally adopted by these smaller jieriodicals. 
The other English magazines arc chiclly 
filled with matter of local or temporary 
importance. W e must not, however, for- 
get to mention the Retrospective Review 
(14 vols., ending in 1827), devoted to no- 
tices of old works, and the celebrated 
Atiti-Jabobin Review (chiefly political, 
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17‘.)8 — 1801). — In the V. StJitos, tho prin- 
cipal journals of tins kiiiil arc the North 
American lieview, and the Amcricvin 
Qiiart(*riy Review. Tlie former was es- 
tahlished at Hoston, in 18 In, hy VVGIliain 
"I'udur, and at first consisted of essays, se- 
lections, ])oetical elfiisions, «S:c., with but 
little criticism. It was afterwards under 
the editorsliip of Mr. (diannin^, now j>ro- 
fe.^sor of rhetoric in Harvard college, and 
assumed more the character of a critical 
journal. In 18^10, it passeil into the hamis 
of Mr. l^dward Kverett, and in into 
those of Mr. Jared Sparks, from whom it 
>vas transferred, in 1830, to the pri'sent edi- 
tor, Mr. Aloxamler 11. Everett. A general 
index of the twenty-live lirst volumes was 
published in 1830. The work contains a 
in;iss of valuable information in regard to 
American politics, law, history, &c. 'fhe 
American Quart<‘rly Review (Philailel- 
phia, 18‘27) is edited by Mr. Robert 
Walsh, 'file Southern Reviiwv ((Charles- 
ton, 18^28), which was very alily con- 
ducted by the late ]Mr. 1 hliott (cp v.) and 
Mr. Legjire, was discontinued with the 
close «f the (‘ighth volunn? (1832). 

Rkvise, among jirinters; a second or 
third proof of a sheet to he printed ; taken 
oil' in order to be compared with the last 
proof, to see whetlu'r all the mistakes 
marked in it are actually corrected. 

Revolutioiv, and Ixsukrectiox. We 
shall not lieni go into tlie (|uestiou of the 
great changes wrought in the condition 
of society hy [lolitical revolutions, which 
seem necessary to its progress, but shall 
coniine ourselves to a few remarks on 
the right of insurrection against estab- 
lished governments. Tlicre has been 
inncli speculation on tlie subject wlictbcr 
citiziais, under any circumslanccs, are al- 
lowed to take up arms against estab- 
lished authorities, aiul, if so, muler what 
circumstances, &:c. Without being able 
to enter here into all the arguments on 
th*s subject, the question may he briefly 
considered thus : If goviTuments are 
instituted merely for tlie heuelit of the 
people, it is clear that, if they have failed 
to answer tlu‘ir end, and will not sub- 
mit to such clianges as tlie people con- 
sider necessary, ,tlic people have llic 
right, nay, are even under obligation, to 
overturn the existing system by force, 
on the general principle that nil rights 
may be maintained by force when other 
means fail. The principle is so evident 
that it would never have been disputed, 
bad it not been for nionardis and tlielr 
supporters, who dreaded its a])i)licafion. 
In extreme cases, it is admitted ‘ by all. 


N«>nc, fur instance, would have denied 
the Arabs in Iigy|)t, or the JV*rbers ii. 
Rarbary, the right to rise against what 
was calletl tlicir government — a hand of 
cruel and rapacious robbers. Rut at wdiat 
point lines this riglit of insurrectiou be- 
gin ? This point it is imjiossible to fix in 
th<i aljstrac\ A treatise not confined to 
narrow limits, like this article, might make 
a full statement of cases imaginary or 
real, anil point out what was (lemaiided ’ 
in each; might hold np to view the evils 
of a had government on one side, and of 
civil war on the otlier, and endeavor to 
show' under what cinm instances it was 
better to endure the one or to hazard tin' 
other; hut it could not lay down any gen- 
eral ride hut the vague one already given. 
The character of insurrections, which, 
while th(‘y present some of the brightest 
and some of the foulest spots in Mistorv, 
always derange tlie frame-w^ork of soci- 
ety, is such, that they will not, generally 
speaking, he lightly entered into. Fanat- 
ics may sometimes taki; up arms from 
slight causes ; hut, generally s])cakiiig, tliat 
])riiieiple in himiaii nature wdiieli loads 
men to endure tlie evils of established 
systems as long as tliey are endurable, 
will be a sufiieierit security against tin* 
abuse of the indefinite rule which we 
have stated. Rut while we maintain the 
right of insniTection, under certain eir- 
eumstance.*^, from thtj iiialioiiahle rights of 
mankind, we also admit tliat it can never 
be lawful in the tcclinical sense of the 
w ord, because it is a violation of all rules 
of positive law. All the rights which .c 
eiiiziiii, as such, enjoys, emanate from the 
idea of the state ; and the object of an in- 
suiTection is the destruction, at least lor 
the tim«', of that order wliich lies at tlie 
basis of tlie state, by the substitution of 
force for law . The right of a citizen, as 
sucIj, to rebeJ, is a contradiction in terms, 
as it inifilies that the state authorizes its 
own deslrnetion. An insurrection hc- 
i-omes law ful, in the technical sense of 
the word, only when it has become a rev- 
olution, and has established a new order 
in the place of tho old. We speak, of 
course, of insurrections against established 
governments. An insurrection to over- 
throw an usui*j)ation is of a totally differ- 
ent character, as its ohjijct is the restora- 
tion of the established order, which has 
been arbitrarily inteiTU pted. While, there - 
f<)re, the right of insurrection is inherent 
in man, it can never be rationally admit- 
ted as a principle of any constitution of 
government ; and it was ciiimlly unphilo- 
sophical and inexpedient for one of tho 
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C'liiy French consiitntions to give tlie 
right opposing hy Ibrce the exercise of 
nnlawfnl j)ow(t; hut, from tJie constitu- 
tion of liiiinaii society, it hardly seems pos- 
sible to avoid the occurrence of forcible 
eUangtis in political systems. Nothing in 
lliis world can last forever ; institutions 
cstahlished centuries ago, tu®uns\ViT the 
demands of a state of things which has 
long cease<l to exist, fnicpiently become 
extreiiH'ly oppressivi?, from their incon- 
sistency with th({ new tend(3ncies which 
have sfiriing u|) in soci('ty. Sometimes 
the evil may he remedied without blood-- 
shecl ; sometimes happy ai'cidents facili- 
tate a change ; at other times, however, 
the old order of things assumes a toiu‘- of 
decided hostility to the new tendencies; 
ami this is what must be (‘xpected in a 
large proportitin of cases, 'fhen it is that 
revolutions break out, and eventually i‘s- 
lahlish a new order, from which new 
lights and laws emanate. While, then 
fore, t!i(‘ ])hilosopher and historian ac- 
Knowledgti the iH;c(‘ssity, and even obliga- 
tion, of insurrections, they w'ill, neverthe- 
l('ss, not fail to utter a solemn admonition 
against resorting rashly to this extreme 
reriK'dy I'or violated right. There is a 
solidity, an anlhority, a eompleteness, in a 
jiolitical system which has ac<pnn‘(l ma- 
turity hy slow degrees and long struggles, 
that can never belong to any new system 
suddenly snhstitiiled in its stead. TJiere 
can he no security lor permanent liberty 
till the civic element has become devel- 
ojM'd, and men have become attached to a 
i,>ven system of social connexions. The 
common principh^, therefore, of weighing 
the (’vil to he risked against the good to 
he gained, hy a jiolitiral revolution, needs 
to he strongly impressed upon every peo- 
ple in a stale; of jiolitical excitement. 

Revolutionary Trikuxal. (See Ter- 
rorism.) 

JiEVNARDTUE Eox. (ScG Reiiard.) 

Rr.VNOLos, sir Josliua, an eminent Eng- 
lish ])ainter, was born at Rlymptoii, in 
J)evonshin', in 172r‘3, being tlie teiitJi child 
ot the master of the grammar-school of 
that town, lie early discovered a ])redi- 
loction for the art of elrawlng, which iii- 
diiced bis fallicr to place him, at the age 
of seventeen, with Hudson, the most fa- 
mous jiortrait-paintei* in London, with 
whom he remainod three yeai*s, and tlien, 
U}W)n se^me; elisagreemcnt, returned into 
Devonshin*. He j)assed some time with- 
out any determinate ])lan, and, from 1740 
to 1741), pursued his profession In Devon- 
shire and London, and accpiircd iiumeroua 


friends and jiatrons. Among tlie latter 
was capUiin (aflerwards lonl) Kepjiel, 
whom lit! acconijianied on a cruise in the 
Jllediterranran. lie tJien proeeedetl to 
Rome, in w'hieli capital anti tither parts of* 
Italy lie sptsit tliret; years. On Jjis return 
to 1 Aintloii, lie paiiitetl a fnll-liMigth portrait 
of captain Kejiptd, wliicli was very much 
athniretl, and at once jilacetl him at tht; 
head of the English portrait-painters. Rt'- 
jeeting the stiff, nnvarit'd and nniiieaiiing^ 
altitudes of foniitT artists, he gave to 
figures air and action atlujited to tlit‘ir 
rliaracti‘rs, and tlitTchy displayed soinc- 
tliiiig of the dignity and invention of lii>- 
ttuy. Altliongli he never attained to per- 
fect ctiiTectiicss in ilit; naked figure, he, luivS 
seltlom been excelled in tlie ease and ele- 
gaiift; of his faces, and tJie beauty and 
ada]itatioii of his fancy dra])eries. lli> 
coloring may he said to he at once his <‘\- 
<*elkTice and his defi’ct. Eoinhining, in a 
liigli degree, the r|iialilies of richness, bril- 
liancy and fr(\shness, he was i)fU‘n led to 
tiy modes w hid i, probably from want <»f 
a due know ledge in diemistry and the 
mechanism of colors, frecjiicntly failed, 
and led his jiietiires, aft(;r a while, in a 
faded state. He rapidly fieijuired ojin- 
h‘nee ; and, being nniv(‘rsally n*ganled as 
at tJie head <4* his ])rufession, lu* k(‘pt a 
splendid table, whudi. was fre(|uc*nted hy 
tlie best company in the kingdom, in n*- 
spcct to talents, learning anil distiiu'tion. 
On the institution of the ro\al aeadeni}, 
in I7hl), he was iinaniiiiously elected pres- 
ident ; on which occasion the, king eoiifer- 
reil upon him tlio lionor of knighthood. 
Altliougli it was no prescribed p;irt of his 
duty to read lectiiri's, }er his zeal for the 
advaneement of tin; fiiii; arts induced Iiim 
to deliviT annual or biennial disconj>e.s 
before the academy on tlie ]>rijicij)les ami 
jiractice ol‘ jiainting. Of these lie pro 
iioiiiiced fifteen, from 17(>l)to 171)0, which 
were, published in two si'ts, and fiinn a 
standard work. In 1781 and 178R, ,he 
made lours in Holland and Elaiidei-s, and 
wrote an ai'count of his journey, wliicii 
consists only of short notes of tlie juctiires 
which he saw, witJi an elal>onite charac- 
ter of Rnhens. He w as a nieiiiher of the 
celebrated club w hich contained tin* names 
of Johnson, Oarrick, ihirke, and others 
of the first rank of literary rniineiice, and 
seems to have been iinivoi-sally hidoved 
and respeeted hy liis associates. He is the. 
fiivoritc character in (Goldsmith’s poem of 
Retaliation ; and Jolinson characterized 
liim as one whom he should find the most 
diffiewity \ioxv to uiiuse. \n \7^4,Le suc- 
ceeded Ramsay as \)ortrait-painler to ilic 
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kill", and rontinurd to follow hin prof^H- 
Nion, ()1‘ wliirli ho wus oiithnsinstically 
lond, until ho lost tho si"ht of ono of ids 
oyoH. Fh\ liowovor, n'tainod his oijuahJe 
spirits until tliroatonod, in I71M, with tho 
loss of Jiis otlior oyo, tho appn'hc'nsion of 
which, added to liis lial)itii;il (h'aihoss, ov- 
coodiii^ly depressed liiin. Ho died in 
17h‘^, in his siAtii'lh year, nninarried, and 
WiLs inUTred in St. Paul’s cathedral. Sir 
Joshua Kovnolds, althoti^h there was 
scarc.idy a year in which liis pencil <Iid not 
jiroduco sonui work of the* historical kind, 
ranks cliiotlv in tln^ class of poitrait- 
paintej-s. His I’trolino, and his IVath of 
C’ardinal Ihvinliirt, are, howev(*r, d(*eined, 
in fp'andeur ol‘ c<»inposilion and lia-ce of 
expression, anion" tho liist perl’orniances 
of tho English school. Hut, on the, whole, 
his poweiM of invention were in;ide<jiiate 
to the, hii*her Jlif^hts of historic paintiii", 
a!thou"h inexhaiistihle in jiortrait, to 
w'hicli h(‘ tho most dolijj;htful vari(‘- 
ty. His character as a colorist has heen 
aln\*idy lUi'iitioned ; and, thou^di not a 
thorou},,di master in drawin", ho ^avo 
much j(rac(i to the* turn of his tif^ures, and 
dignity to th(5 airs of his heads. As a 
writer, ho ohtaineil r(‘putatinn hy his Dis- 
eoui'si's, which are elejrant and a^roeahlo 
eoin|K)sitions, althon^di sometinu's va^uo 
and inconsistent. Ho also addivl notes to 
Dufnnsnoy’s Art of Paintiii", and pive 
three papers on paiiitiii" to iJio Idler. Tho 
Literary Works of iSir Joshua Ke^nolds 
xvere eilitod by Mr. Malone, in two vol- 
umes (piarto, in 171)7, with a liti; of tln^ au- 
thor. Earin^^ton and Nortlieoti* have* writ- 
ton Memoirs of his lift*. 

RiiABnouAxev is the ))owcr eoiisidert'tl 
by somt; as existing in particular iinlivitlu- 
als, ])artly natural and |»artly ;ic<juirt'tl, of 
(jiscovcrinjf things bid in tin*, lutwclsoftbo 
earth, (M-ijM’-cially nudals, ores, aiul bodies 
of water, by a change in their pereetitions; 
and likewise* tJn^ art of aidin" th(', diseov- 
er" of tli(*se snhstaiices hy the ust^ of cer- 
tain inslrmnents, for examplt*, lh(*divinin" 
j'od. "J’hatrjjal)dt)*mane) , Generally speak- 
in", is litth* mon* than st*lf-(lelnsioii, or in- 
tontional dec(*\)lion, is \iow the, opinion tif 
most nutnral philosophei's and pli^sitilo- 
j^ists; still it has sonn; champions. Ac- 
oonJin" to liilleraiid A mdivtii’s accounts 
Physical and Historical Inquiries into 
Rhabdoniancy, &c., in (ii’rnmri, hy ('ar- 
lo Anioretti, from tln^ italian, vvitli Sup- 
plementary Treatises hy Ritter, R(;rlin, 
IHOl), and Amorotti’s Eiementi di tCleitro- 
meiria Animale^ Milan, b^lb), an accelera- 
tion or rotardatioji of tin* ])nlse, anti a 
ftoiLsatioii of coJi^or Jioat in diiferoat pajrtji 


of the body, often so f^eat as to affect the 
tlM*rinonietor, take phurti in e(*rU^’\n per- 
sons whc*n they are in the vioitiity of suh- 
tia ninean hodies of water or ore, ; al- 
so [leculiar sensations of taste, spasmodic 
conti'actions of parfitndar f>arts, convul- 
sions often (‘(pial to eleetrit^ shocks, j,(iddi- 
lU'.'Js, siekiK'v.s, distpiic'tiidt*, solicitude, ^cc. 
Rhalidomaney was known evt'ii to tho an- 
cients. “From (ho most rt*m()te pt*ric)<ls,” 
says Kieser, in his System of Tellurisin 
(in German, fii'st volume), “ indications are 
toimd of an art of diseo\ (*rin," veins of ore* 
and water concealed in tho howt'ls of tin* 
earth, hy a direct jiereeption of tht'ir ex- 
ist(*nee.” The story of Lynceus is eonneei- 
ed with tliis notion. Snorro Stnrieson 
(Ilciinskrinf^ta^ cller Snorro Sliirle son's 
jYordtiinske. Konimgn S(ta;or^ Stockholm, 
l(>97, folio, ]). I, c. vii) relat(‘s that Odin 
know' whore silvi*!* and ore h.y hid- 

den under the furfaeo of tho earti . Del 
Rio (Martin di*! Rio, DLiqnisitionnm Magi- 
cnriim Lihri sex — Six Hooks of Maj^dcal 
J)is(juisitions — (/olo"ne, KirT'l, (jimrto,) re- 
lates that there were, some Sjianiards, 
<-alled Zahiiris, who saw' thiii"s eonooaleil 
under tlu^ surface of th(‘ earth, such as 
veins of water and ores, and (dso dead 
hodies, Si.(\ I’Ik* instruments of rhalido- 
maney are known Mnd(‘r th(‘ names of the 
sidereal pendulum, (he bipolar cylindtr,i\iu\ 
the divininf^ rod. The ma"neti<* pendn- 
Juin consists of a small hail, of almost an\ 
substance (for examiile, nii^tal, sulphur, 
wood, sealin"-wax, gkiss, &(*.), which is 
suspended from an untwisted striii", such 
as tin; human hair, unspim silk, ilVc. Jm 
usiii^ this, tho striii" of tho pi'iidulum is 
hel<i liist between two liii/^a'i-s, and remains 
suspended over the sidereal siihslaiico (as, 
for oxampU*, a plate of metal, or a cup 
tilled with W'ater aiul salt), without motion. 
If, now (sa^ the, advocati s of rhahdoman- 
cy), t- 0 })ei>!oii who holds the pendulum 
jiossesses, in any (le"rc(*, the nia^UKilie 
susreptihilit}^ (the rliahdomantie, (juality), 
the peiKliilum will lu’ove in a eireular 
orbit, with some diireri*nees, aceordiii" to 
circuTiiHtanees. ^^lIes<^ t*ircmiistanees ar* 
the substance of the pendulum and of 
tlie objects under it, the distance of the 
peiidiiinm from ihesi* ohje<*ts, and the na- 
ture of the pi'i'son who holds (he jH'iidii- 
luni, and of those wlio (airne in eontaet 
tvitli Jiim, <Iirc. Thci principal dilii-rciicc 
of the motion of tin*, pendulum is, that if 
moves, in some etises, from kdl to ri"ht, 
that is, w ith the sun ; in oth(*rs, fromri^hl 
to left, or a"aiiist th<* sun. That thi^ me- 
chanical motion of ih(^ fiiif^ei's does not 
]«*oduce tlie vibration of the penduliuii, at 
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It'asfin many rrisrs, appeal's irniii arnimto 
*ol)servatioii of many experiments of this 
"kind ; and tliis eljcmnstanee is, moiMiOver, 
j-einarkal)le, that the \i))rations do not eii- 
sne unless llie liand of a living pei'soii 
comes in inma'diaUi eoiita<‘t with the 
slriiii^. '^riie hijiohir evlinder consists ot a 
hodv ])a\in’^ two poles, ami <‘a''il> iia>\ed, 
as, l<)r instane(‘, a ma«^nt'lie neetlle, or a 
e\Iin(1rie;d har, ol’ two dilferent nu'tals; 
any li^dit evlindrieal body, siudi as a (luill 
with th(‘ 1‘eatlu‘is on, will S(‘r\e. ^fhe «li- 
\iner holds tin; iwliinler in a ])erpeiulieii- 
lar din'ction, between bis thumb and lore- 
buffer, while Avltli his other Inmd he 
touches some ma^ni'tii; body, as, l<)r iii- 
stanee, a nuMa). Tiider these <'ircuiu- 
stai.ei's, a slow, re\ oKin*; motion of t)ie 
c\ Under lakes jilaee between tin' (in<r»*rs, 
^vhich lik(;v^ise, as in the cas<‘ of the p<‘n- 
dulum, sometimes moves in a forwani and 
sometimes in a r<'tro<rrad(; direction, ac- 
eordinn to eireumstanees,' (J^'or the; «li- 

xininir rod, st'e th(‘ article und(T that 
Jiead.) 'i’hc‘ two ends of this rod are 
held in tin' hand, so that its curvature is in- 
eliiK'd outwards. If the ])ersoii w holiohls 
tin; roil ])ossess('s the powers of rbubdo- 
mancN , and touches the luetallie or any 
oiln r ma^iK'tii; su]K''tan(‘e, or comes near 
them, a slow', rotatory motion of tlie rod 
ensues in diiierent diri'ctions, according to 
J>articular eircumstanci's ; and, as in the 
other I'ases, no motion takes ]»laee with- 
out a direct or indirect contact with ix liv- 
inir person. In the south of h'rauce, and 
in Sw itzerlaiiil, this art is IVeipiently made 
use of under tin; name of m( htiloscopi: 
(■/.‘jc art of leelin;^^ or disco\ eriii^^ metals), 
and of hijdrosropc (the art of l('<‘iin;i»- or 
diseoverinn- water). In tJie jiraetiee of 
tins all, tin; diri'etion, duration, and other 
cin'umstauco<, of the iiioiiuu of the instru- 
nn'Uls, detennim* the ituality, quantity, 
distance and situation ol the suhlerraiieaii 
Jsnl)sianees, or the diiierent sensations of 
dill’ereiit rhahdomaiitisfs, are taken into 
aceonnt. 

UuADA^iAXTuus w'us tlio liroliicr of 
J\nnos, the first law'^iver of Crete and the 
Creeiau world. Aeeordiiif' to another 
tiaditioiq Rliadumantliiis Inmself laid the 
loinulation ot’ the (u'ctan code of hnvs, 
\vhieh bis brother IMinos only completed. 
Jle, probably, belonged to the family of 
Dorns (a descendant of Denealioii), w hoso 
son Teetamiis, or Teulamus, went to 
Crete w'ith his son Asterins (wdio was, 
])robably, the lalln r of llliadaiiiuiithusaiid 
Minos), in llial lime of jjeneral emijrvii- 
lioii ill (in'.eee. Rbadaiuaiithus, and 
Minos and /Eaens, tlie progenitors of 


Ai-hilles, were tlie three judges, wdio 
admiiiisti'ied justice to the dead at tlie en- 
trance of’ tlie kingdom of spiiits, near tie* 
throne of Pluto, eontiiuiing the oci'upa- 
tion in whieli they liad s})eni their earllily 
existence; I’or it v\as then ihe* eommun 
opinion of the (ireeks that l)ie sjiirit, 
which arrived in tlie dark Kingdom of 
'J artarns, strove to rontimie the hnsinc'-s 
ol’ life, ^riie wholi; notion of Tartan i.-, 
however, in this view', was rather a }ihilo- 
sophieal allegory tlian a trui; m>lhus. 

IliiA-'/ri A ineluded the two coimtries of 
Rha'fwi Proper and Vindelieia, whirb 
wore afferwards sejiarated under the 
names ol* R/irch'a /^Wamand Senuifht (First 
and Hi'cond Rh;etia\. The I’ormer, oi 
RJiif'tia Proper [Wiaiia Propria), exteiid'-d 
from tlie JUiiiie to the JXoneaii Alps, and 
from Italy to the herders of \ indelicia. 
It contained the rivers Rhine (JilunuSj, 
Tim (.7//U/.S*), Adige {,Ilhrsiif)y and inan^^ 
smaller ones, and inehided the modern 
VoraiTherg and T\ rol, with a jiarl of the 
country of the (Prisons. At an eniTici 
period, the J'hruriaiis, under tlieir leader 
Khietus, took possession of this moun- 
tainous region ; hnt, bi'iiigallerwards driv- 
en out hy the increasing power of the 
(hulls, th(*y Avi'iit to Italy, where thev 
jilayed a conspicuous part in its I'nrly civ- 
ilization. Justin, IMiny and Stcjihen the 
JTyzantine, tliereforc, called thi; JDia lians 
an hhrurian race. (See Elniria.) Among 
the (lauls who suhsequently occupied this 
country, the IJrcnni are mori; di>linguish- 
<‘d hy name than by importance. 'I’be 
Romans planted coloniis hiat; as it) the 
oih(*r provinces ; among which ''JViden- 
tuiii (7Vra/), Ri'ihmuui {Pcllinio), llnu/.n- 
iiuni (Polzano), Riiitio (HcUinzona), f’la- 
xv\\\\i\[Ch\niH nna), and (hiria (f ’oiVc), were 
the principal. Si vi'ral of these ciiii's, 
hoAveA’(‘r, wcii; only iudi bted to tlie Uo- 
niaiis fur their exleiisioii and embellish - 
nienr. TJie TTlneliaiis repeatedly laid 
waste till' J(omau territories, in conjune- 
tion with tlie (hauls, and Augustus, tliere- 
fore, sent Jiis step-son J)rnsns again^-^ 
tliein. 'File latter di'feated them (Id R. (h; 
near Trent; but as th'is victory was u*ot 
deriViAe, he undertook, with his hrothei 
Tiberius, a second campaign, in wliieh 
'^I'iheriiis attacked the \ iiidelici from lake 
( ’oiislaiiee, wliili' Drnsus advancc'd against 
the ITha'lians l>y land. In this expedition, 
the Romans were victorious, uiul both 
countries were made Romati provinces, 
Hbu‘tia'rmnsdaiuilMana,lbe country on l\ic 
left hank of the Danulie, was well known 
to the Romans, but never conquered by 
them. .After the fall of the Roman pow- 
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or, the Alomanni and Suovi occupied thoste 
provinces. 

Kii/ktian Alp 3» (See .^llps,) 

i{HA3fAZA>, or Ramadan ; the tiinth 
mouth hi the Turkish year. As the iRo- 
]iainni(‘(laiis n‘<*kon hy lunar tirnt', it bo 
irins eaeli year (*leve»i days later limn in 
tile precA'dinjif year, so tliat in tliirty-tliree 
jears it oeenrs sueees>iv(‘ly in all the sea- 
sons. In this inonih the IMolianiniedans 
have their ^reat t*ast daily, Ironi sunrise to 
sunset. ThivS fast and the ISairaui ((|. v.) 
least, whieh imniediateiy follows if, are 
the two principal Mohaniinedan fesiivals. 

lluAi’soDY {from the Hrvck) w’as origi- 
nally a series of |) 0 (‘lieal tdfnsion.s, which, 
thoufrh se[)arat(*, jet had still a connexion 
with each otlier, as, for example, the po- 
ems ol* Ihimer. (i|. v.) 'riiose wandering 
iiiiiislrels among the ancient (irc<*ks, 
who sang the poems of J Tomer (these 
AV(‘re also calh'd J foynerhles)^ or their 
own composition, wen; called rhapso- 
disis. They derived their name, accord- 
ing to some, from the staff uhicli th(‘y 
curried in their hand ; according to Ihn- 
dar, however, they were thus named from 
their connecting together many detached 
pieces of poetry. At present, we nnder- 
fetand liy rhapaodij^ a collection of po(*tical 
elfnsions, descriptions, &:<*., strung togeth- 
er, without any nc'cessary connexion. 

Khka. The older dt'ilies of the Greek 
mythology are ('iivelojicd in such a mist, 
that we oiien find the mylhnses of diffia- 
entagi’s and people comhined together, as 
is the caM^ with the mythological accounts 
of Rhea and ( 'yhele. ((|. v.) Rhea was a 
4'itanide, and of (hecian origin, while 
(’jheh* was of Phrygian deri\alioii; they 
were fir>t i-onfomidcd, prohahlj, in Crete, 
on accoimt of the similarity of tlnar attri- 
Imtes. Still tho e\id(‘nees of their iiide- 
})end(’nt origin are visil)l(; ; and, although 
we are acquainted w ith the mythnsof (.’y- 
hele oidy throtigh that of Riiea, vet the 
latter was finally swallowaal np hy the 
former. Rhea, one of the most <lisliii- 
guished of the Titanides (sec; 7V/a/i), was 
the sister and wife of Saturn, and with 
1dm a sjmhol <7f the* first creation, Rhea, 
the Plowing (from [.mv to How), is the 
symbol of the struggle between chaos and 
order. The formdf is yet superior; hy the 
side of Rhea is SainVn, jealous of tin; new 
forms, and atmihilating them at the mo- 
ment of their ereation^ — the symbol of ull- 
devoiiring time. Rut in the end, order 
must prevail ; the decisive momc'iit has ar- 
rived ; hy the advice of (Jaia, her mother, 
llhea gives a stoia*, instead of lier infant, 
to her husband Saturn, wdiu, lemfied by 


nncicnt ]>rophecy («oc Saturn\ had swal- 
low'cd bis ciiildren at the moment of birth. 
Slio thus saves from destruction three 
sons and tlin'o daughters, Ju/)iter, Vesta, 
Ceres, Juno, Nvj)tuno and Phito, the new 
inliahitants of Olynijms, and overthrows 
her own power. Shi? confiitned to retain 
till? pow'cr ol* propheej^ ; and some truces 
of lier were jireserved in the mysteries, in 
w hich, however, she was confounded with 
(^yhcle. As the ])rcserver of tlie future 
sovereign of goils and men, she was the 
syml)ol of tin? productive power of nature, 
the preserving and liO'-giving principle 
of till? T/orld. Her attributes, as the tamer 
of lions, whicli are liarnessed to her cliari- 
ot, and as thi; companion of Racchus, and 
her crown of turrets, ])oiiit to the same 
symbol. Her worship was the rudest 
form of natural religion, and u\*is attend^ 
ed with the greatest excesses of licentious- 
ness and cruelty. 

Rjika, Sylvia, lived about 800 R. G., 
and was the daughter of Numitor, King 
of Alba, in Italy. Although a vestal vir- 
gin, from the embrace of Mars, she brought 
iortli twins, Romulus and Remus, tlie 
founders of Romo. 

Rheims, or Reims {R(?mi) ; a city of 
France, de[)artment of the Marne, ninety 
miles north-east of Paris ; lat. 40° 14' north ; 
Ion. 4° east ; population 38,000. Rheirns 
is a very old town : the .stroets are, in 
general, broad and regidar, the houses 
well built, and tliero are numerous large 
gardens. R contains somi? riMiiarkable 
])nhlic buildings, among which are the 
hu/d de villr, tinished in 183:1 ; a magnili- 
cent cathedral of the twelfih century, oin ' 
of the finest monuments of the kind in 
PVaiice, w'itli a ]a)rial of gri'at beauty ; 
and the church of St. Remy, in w hich was 
pres(*rved the holy oil usi-d in the conse- 
cralioii of the* kings. (See JlmpnlUt.) The 
coronation of iJie French kings f'rom the 
time of’ Philip Augustus (1 l7Pj to (>harlcs 
X (1835), with die exception ot Henry IV, 
crowned at Chartres, Napoleon, crown- 
ed at Paris, and Louis XVIH, wliowas 
not erown<?d at all, took jilaee in the cathe- 
dral of Rheims (see Coronalion)', hut this 
expensive ceremonj" was abolished in 
1830. 'JMiis town was tin? scene of some 
hard fighting between the blench and 
Russians, ill 1811. 'fhe latter took pos- 
session of Riieirns, Mareli 13, Imt were 
driven out hj" Napoleon, then on his march 
from Laon, on the J3th, with the loss of 
tJieir general, St. Priijst, and 3000 men. 
(See Chdtillon, Confess of.) 

Riieijvgau ; a part of the duchy of Nas- 
sau, along the right bank of the Rliine, 
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about .five leagues long. It is well peo- 
liledi and produces some of the choicest 
Rhenislf'wiiics. (q. v.) Gau is a German 
word, signilyiiig district 

Rhenish Confederation. (Sec Con- 
federation of the Rhine.) 

RjiENrsif or Rhinland Foot; etpial to 
English, or !24 Rhenish ccjual to 25 
English. (See Measures^ vot. viii, page 
3G(J.) 

Rhenish Wines; the finest wines of 
Germany. The vines on the Rhine were 
planted in the third century, under the 
emperor Prohus. According to a still ex- 
isting tradition, ("haih^magne tran‘:planted 
the first viiu; in the Rheingaii (q. v.) from 
Orleans. The Rheingau is the true coun- 
try of the Rhenish wines. Tlie best are 
those of Assmannshausen (chiefly red), 
Kihlesheim, Rottlander, llinterhauser, 
Goissenheim, Johannisberg (<|. v.), the best 
of all, of which a bottle of the first quali- 
ty, in ordinary st'asons, costs, on the spot, 
from four to five florins, ancl Ilattcnheim 
(called JSlnrkehrunner). Resides the wines 
of the Rheingau, the following are gootl 
Rhenish wines: on the left bank, the 
Nierenstciiicr, Liebfrauenmilcli (translat- 
ed, Our Lady’s JMilk), a mild wine grow- 
ing near Worms, Laubenheimer, Raclier- 
achor; on the right bank, llochheimer. 
Among these wines, the Laubenheimer 
and Assmannshauscr are the most agreea- 
ble ; the liochlieimer, .lohannisberger and 
Geisscnbcinn;r, tlie most aromatic ; the 
M ierensteiner, Markebriiniier, Jiacheracher 
and Riidesheimer, the strongest and most 
fiery. Among tlie best vintages are those 
of 174H, 17(iU, 17(i2, 17()(l, 177(5, J779, 
1780, 1781, and more particularly those 
of 178:i and 1811; also lliat of 1822. 
Rhenish wines improve much with agt;, 
and continue improving longer than any 
oilifT wines. Some wine-cellars, as that 
of the city of Rrcmen, have. Rhenish wine 
above 150 ye.'irs old. (See also Hock, and 
Moselle J Vines.) 

Rhetoric is the art of clothing the 
thoughts in the most agreeable and suita- 
ble form, to produce pensuasion, to excite 
I fie feelings, to commurii<*atc pleasure. 
Sjieeeh is addressed to the understanding, 
the will and the taste; it treats of the 
true, the beautiful and the good ; and is, 
therefore, didactic, critical, and pathetic or 
practical. These different objects arc 
ollcn united in the same work, which, 
therefore, partaki's of all the three charac- 
toi*s above mentioned, but, at the same 
time, one or the other character so far 
prevails as to give a [iredominant temper 
to the whole. In a narrower sense, rhet- 


oric is the art of persuasive speaking, or 
the art of the orator, which teaches the 
composition and delivery of discourses 
intended to move the feelings or sway the 
will of othc'rs. These productions of 
the rhetorical art are designed to be pro- 
nounced, in tJie presence of hqarers, 
w'itliapprojiriate gesture and declamation ; 
and they often, therefore, reijuin; a difler- 
ent style of composition and arrangement 
from those wrirks which are intended for 
readers, or simply to be read and not ora- 
torically declaiiniid, and which are em- 
braced in the jurisdiction of rhetoric in 
its widest sense. The Romans distin- 
guished three kinds of eloijuence — the 
demonstrative, occiqiicd with praise or 
blame, and addresseil to the judgment ; 
the deliberative, which acts upon the will 
and the inclinations by persuasion or dis- 
suasion ; and the judicial or forensic, 
which is used in defimding or attacking. 
The Gri'cks divided discoin*scs according 
to their contents as relating to precepts 
(Aoyous), manners (»V?» 7 ), and feelings (naOtj), 
and as, thcTefore, calculated to instruct, 
to ))h‘asc, and to move — a ilivision easily 
reconcilable with the former. The Ro- 
mans had, also, a corresponding division 
into the dictndi tenne^ mediocre and 

sublime. Another division of eloquence, 
fiiunded on the subject to which it relates, 
is into acaflcrnical, sacred (pulpit elo- 
quence) an<l })olitical. The two latter 
only allow of the lofty flights of elo- 
quence. In the wider sense, as above ex- 
])]ained, rhetoric treats of prose composi- 
tion in general, whether in the form of 
liistorical works, philosophical disserta- 
tions, jiractical precepts, dialogues, or let- 
ters, and, therefore, includes the consid- 
eration of all th(} cpialities of prose com- 
position, purity of style, structure of sen- 
tcTJces, figures of speech, &.c. ; in short, 
of whatever relates to clearness, precise- 
ness, elegance and strength of expression. 
In the naiTowcr sense of rhetoric, as the 
art of persuasive speaking, it tniats of die 
invention and disposition of the matter. 
The latter includes tlie arrangement of the 
parts, wliich are the exonliimi or iiitix)- 
diiction, narration (when necessary), prop- 
osition and division, proof or refutation, 
and conelusion or perqvjition, and tlie elo- 
cution, which relates to the style, and 
requires elegance, purity and jirecision. 
The delivery, or pronunciation, also fails 
here. Aristotle, Cicero and Quintilian 
are the principal writers on rhetoric among 
the aiiciiHits; and the most vuluahle Eng- 
lish works on this subject, are Campbell’s 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, Jllair’s Lectures 
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oil Rhotorir, and tlie Kltanriits of Rlieto- 
rir l>y Wlialelv (now arfldiitsJiop of Dub- 
lin). 

Rhetoricians atnl (jtrammarians. 
ist. TIiosi 5 who were .*^killcd in 
were caHeil, by the. aneieiit Grei'ks and 
Koniaiis, ^ramnuirianSy or philolotrufs. 
'Flieir studies cunliriieed ev<M-y kind of lit- 
erary prodnetioijs writing), and 

wlmtevcT mi^dit be lu'ivssary to illustrate 
and explain them. Rut the grammarians, 
w ho were called also, at tii*st, cnttc.% aiul 
by the Romans lU(ir(tJi, ficeupied them- 
selves eliietly with the expliuiatiop and 
eritieisni c»f tin? earlier poets. They were 
distill fished from the jframmatists(/r/ 7 f//i- 
matistfE, literatorcs) by dei'per and moni 
•‘Xtensivecrudirion ; tiie irraminatists treat- 
ing niaiiily of tlie elements mid rudinuMits 
of knoivledj^e. We find the tii-st exam- 
ples of seienlilie researches into language 
amoii^ the sopfnstsj who, in tln^ aj^e of 
Pericles, practised themselv(\s in tlaar 
schools, in the ex[)lanation of the jioets, 
and paiticularly llonier, for the jmqiose 
of cultivatin»if the titste, and exercising the 
critical powers; and tlieir ingenuity was 
principally occupied upon dilliculties of 
their own raising. Jly this practice, tlu^y 
taught their pujiils to examine the laws 
of language accurately, and observe them 
carefully. Sonn^ of tlie. scholars of Soc- 
rates, (‘S(M?<;ialIy Plato, also distingnisbc'd 
themselves by their illnstraiious of the 
poets. Aristotle, who is called the fouiaha* 
of criticism and grammar, nia<h‘ a revis- 
ion of the Homeric, potuns for Alexander 
the Gr(*at, and Jitt<’mp!(‘<l to tairify them 
from interpolations. Refon' him, how^ev- 
er, Pisistratus is related to have arraiigi'd 
the jioems of llomer (ip v.), in tlie order 
in whicli they now' stand, and Cyiiietlius 
of Chios, Aiitimachus of Colophon, 'Phe- 
ageiies of Rhegiiim, and sfnne otlu*rs, liad 
occupied themselves witli the iiilerprela- 
lion of llomer. Rut although some indi- 
viduals hud turned their alU’iition jiaiticu- 
!ar!y to tin; (‘xjilanatioii, or the (Mui'iida- 
lion, of the ancient autliors, the scitmee 
of language and critieism was carried to 
much greater perfection by tlie Ah-xaii- 
driaii scholars. After Alexandria Iiail be- 
^•onu^ tb(^ seat of s<*ieiic(’, the. rules of tin*, 
(ireek language, tlip^ law s of the interpret- 
ation of authors, and tln^ explanation of 
mytlKiIogy, the rul(*s for tlic deteriiiiiiatioii 
of the various readings, and the pailic.ular 
merits of scjiarate ])tissag<‘s, or w'liole 
books, }>ecaino snbjeirts of study. Tlie 
age of tli(^ Ah^xatidriaii grammarians (see 
Jllcxandrinn School) is, tlieretia*e, tlie lirsi 
period ill ihe liistory of the ancient gram- 


marians: tlu'y decided the relative rank 
of the authors who were to beeonsidenal 
as modi'ls of taste, nwised somekif th(;ir 
works, illustrated tliiun with various re- 
searches, unravelled and explained my- 
tliology, eom])osed lexi(‘ons upon individ- 
uals or upon bodies of authors, eollectc'd 
the riili^s of grammar, and judgi'd the 
faults and luc'rits of writings, which is the 
jirovinee of the Ijighm* eritieisni. To re- 
f(*r to remarks of ditliM'i'iit kinds upon the 
margins of llie liooks, tlie grammarians 
made use of erilieal marks and signs. 
l)itr<‘reiit signs were usi?d lia* dilfenuitau- 
thois. -Vniong the grammarians of this 
age, Didymus of Ah'xandria, wlio lived 
ill the time of Augustus, di'serves to lie 
mentioned as a critic: lie was surnaincd 
u ( [ronsidi’s), hecausi* he wrote 

4000 hooks. Thesi'cnnd period {'inhraces 
the ])eriod of the? New Platoi lists, who 
considiTcil thi‘se ohjivts of iiupiii , im- 
poitant eiiouglY to occupy their attention. 
The critics and gi*anijuarians of this uge 
generally turned their attention more to 
tlie thoughts of authors and the contiuits 
of their works, tlian to the explanation of 
words or the laws of language. In all of 
tluMU, tli(5 sjiirit of their seiimtitie system, 
founded upon religion, is ap])a]viil ; few 
of* them ])(‘n(‘trated the peculiar cliaractcr 
of Gn'ciati antiquity. This ju'iiod com- 
iiK'iices with Plutarch of ChuToiK'a (A. I). 
100), to whom soiiH* (‘ritical and graiimiat- 
ical writings are attrihut(*(l, whieli ar<‘, 
howevTr, unworthy of him. The third 
period (‘uihrac(‘s thesis grammarians, 
mostly monks, who diligeuily eoiiijiiled 
from lh(i ancient authors, eollecU'd dic- 
tionaries from dilfcreiit writings, gave 
rules tJir j)n\^(*r\iug the |)urity ot‘lh(* Attic 
diale<*t from individual authors, or made 
annotations on the margins of maiiuseriuts. 
Many graiuiiiatical works of this agii are 
yet extant, in judging of the intriiisii' val- 
ue and utility of w hich, not only tin* qual- 
ifications of ilieir aiithoj-s, hut nion' jiar- 
tii'ularly tin* purity of'the snurci's vvliencii 
tlH*y clrmv', niust he taken into considera- 
tion. ^riiis pi‘riod iuchah's those (hi'eks, 
who, lleeiiig from their eountry, first re- 
vived a tastc! for the study of Creek in 
Italy, at the end of the fourtc'eutli, and 
jNirtieularly in the fith'eiith ceuluiy . Suiio 
eollcetioiis of tlie (ji'iM'k grammarians 
wen^ made in the fiiteeiith and si\t('t‘nth 
centuries, among w’hicli tin; Coninropia 
cl Ilortus Jldonidis (Vi'iiiee, 14111), folio), 
Mild AlcxaudiT Hidadius’s Ck'aniug^ of 
the Creek language, an^ worthy of notice. 
Neilhe,r Crecrian liti'ralure, in geiuaid, nor 
grammatical stmlies, were cidlivated by 
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Uie rarlitT RoiiirinH; tb(*y Avon' lonktd 
sipon by tin' multitude Jis a waste <d‘time, 
Jiiul l)y |t5itnolS luiitliilto iruirals, w lii'e 
llui stsite WJW yvX ni(f«* and warlike, and 
Uie want of a innn; refined tasti*, W'as not 
y(‘r I’elL Rut acijiiainlaiiee with th(‘ 
i.’rei'Ks aliraeti'd the att('nljor» of inan\ to 
this t^nhjeet, and som(‘ of tlie most <listin- 
ixniHhed men — Seipio Afrieannfv and (’anis 
1 1 in s, ll >r ex e.m 1 ) 1 « * — < ‘ n e on ra jrc a I 1 1 hm- i d- 

ti\alion of (jlreeie.n 1< arninj^. The tirst 
Roman t<*a<*h(‘i'S of i‘rammar, Ta\lus An- 
iJroniens and I'hmius (R. (’. iidli — !<»()), 
who were in part of Grecian descent, an«l 
wrote both in pn'se and ]>oel?*y made 
translations from somi! (Jn'ek antliors. A 
i^('n<'ral taste l()r jihiloio^^ical h arnioi!;, and 
ih(} auxiliaiy seieiici's, amon^ tin; Ro- 
mans, ^v;us jiroinoteil by th(‘ mission of 
flu‘ (ire»*k <‘ntic and ij;rammrrian (VaU s 
of MeJIiis, a eonti'inporarv et' .\ristarchns, 
ro the Roman M'liate, as anibassud(.r t»f 
Ivirn^ Attains Rhiladelpbns, eoon aller the 
deadi of fainins (R. 170): during ji.-i 

Ion,';' iv\sidenc<‘ there, he deii , ere<l le<*ti4.‘es 
from time to time, and liis le.-sons awak- 
f*ned, anione' the Romans, a disposition to 
irnltan* the example of ilie (jii eks. As 
(in eian sei<*ne<; IxMnime tlie stan<lard to 
wdiieji i1h‘ Romans atti nipt^al nieonform, 
the latter pn^served, in its full exten*. lli(‘ 
(jci'cian idea of tin* sinenee ol' lan^natre, 
and the Roman dialect ed* the Latin !an- 
''iiau^e heix'iinc*, nndcT the irdlnenee of tin* 
(beeiaii, tlie lan^naec of lujoks, and of tlie 
enlti\ al('d el;iss^\s, d’iie i;ramm;ii’:e;d stud- 
ies beeamir so ]>opnlar, that tlie most distin- 
squished men wrote up<m them: aiul there 
always ecaitinued to he .‘^clnxils fd* lejiu- 
miion in Rome. 3"he teaehei> re<a*ive4l 
very Jji»li jiriees ti:r fnili^m : and Marcus 
.S<*anrn.s i^nvv ahoiit b),000 dollar.-^ tin- a 
l<*^irned slav<\ Lntatins Dapfmis, and soon 
af{(‘r set hitn at liherty; and l.m'ius Apti- 
leius n'ceived a sidary of nearly 10,000 
dolljn-s a.yj'ar, from a rieli Roman knight, 
tor Ills le,ssons. 3’lie stmly of grammar 
Was lik<w\isi‘ <iili;;ent!y pvoseimti'd in flie, 
niovifu'es, and some of the mo^t ill.-tin- 
ifnishcid teaeliei^^ w < re in (ianJ. AV ith tiie 
nnjrease o<* linn-aiy works in the Roman 
ineri'jLsin;; attention was jiaid to 
the primitive liatin tonii'ne, and to Roman 
IhiTatnre and anln|nitv, Suetonius de- 
>t>ted a parlietilar tn'atise to the oklest 
Gatin J^raminarians, in whieli lie ^*ivi*ts 
aeeomits of llieir Jives and writiiei>5. Idic 
extant writiriny; of the later T.aiin pani- 
rnarifins are to lx* foimd in the eolleetioii 
of Llias Rntseli ( I lanaii, 1005, 4to.). Ves- 
pasian and Adrian eonfirmed lotbej:^ram- 
Tiiuriaris the privilege of eveiiiptiuii from 
von. XI. !:> 


civil Ken'i<*<‘s and bnnUiis. Private eiti- 
y.t'Tis also took an intere st in the scl:oo*>, 
aJi<l snpfxirted them at llieir own ex- 
pense. As, in the (‘arhest times, inslF*ne- 
tion in liiainmar and music was j^iveii by 
the sajiie person, tfic ancii nt ^ritmmari- 
ans alsvi j::a\c* les-ons in rbetord: ; and 
many are distin:nn-^bed as authors in both 
dejiartnicnts. I’ven a.fter the sciences 
bad bectmie disthu*t, tlie I'raminarians still 
continued to ti'c.cb some of the element- 
ary liranelies cd’ rlietorlc, and, in earlli r 
limes, oratom passed directly I’roin tlx* 
scinxd of a ‘rrammarian to take pan in 
judicial proccedin^f*-’. — 2d. InstnicK'rs in 
ehxjiK'nct* were called rfiftoriciams amoni;' 
tin* (Jreeks; and ibey also l>ore the sann* 
name, <'r lliat of j:r(d’e:-sors (professorcs), 
ana ii«r tlie e::rh Romans. The invention 
of rlietorie i*^ aseriihed bv' th(‘ yi'i^’ptians 
and p(‘etM to 3'hoth, Hermes, or MiTcnrv, 
ns, in aneii'.nt linie-J, the inerifal powers 
and opemt’.oiis, in p^entral, wen; looked 
upon as sonK tiiiiiy diviin*. Pittln ns, the 
nnele ot’ Tlu‘sens, is siful to bav(‘ fust 
Uin^bt ibis an at 'rnezeiie, in the ttanple 
of the Muses, and to liav(‘ rom[)osed a trea- 
tise fijHiii it : but Ibis, at so early a time, is 
ineredih'o. Some eot!sid<T lOmpedoeles 
(R. i\ M t) as the inventor of rhetoric, ol‘ 
wbiidi lx* mav liavc laid tlx* first fixmdal ion; 
otlx‘i*s, ( ’orax anti 'fisijts of v^icil>", wlio 
tlr'^t reduci'd the njles of rlietoric to vvrit- 
In/r, \'lx*n, in (N‘Tisf‘t|nenc<‘ of a rt'V’olntion 
tb“re, many dis/uitcs arose concerning 
propt'rty, aixl the w ant of a slyb* (»f speak- 
in<^‘ siiilable il>r conns of juafict; was 
nuicb felt. Stuiu* astu’ibe the inventitxi 
<»f rln'toric to (ior^^ias of [j«*t>ntiiiin, in 
SiciU, a ])npil of Lm]»edoclcs, as be was 
the lii-sf who niadt* nsi* of the artificial 
liiriircs ajul li'rms id* speecin Others bavr* 
rccf»ivnis(‘d Aristoth' as the in\«*ntor of' 
rlit'iorii’, vtlm, in f'act, first o^av'e it a .scit'ji- 
tific fcirm. We find two sects of rlietoii- 
citiiis nuaitxiiu'il, the A polUidormiis and 
'rh» odoriar.s, so called fnun Ajiolkxtonis 
tjf Pt*ryamns, wlx* wa*^- tlx* feaclicft* of tin 
emp'-ror Auyu^'lU'N at Apollonia, and from 
I'JjetM Ion is, to wlxfse l(‘Hsons tlx* einpe- 
Kii* 'I’iberins i> saiil to liave attended ai. 
Rhodes, 'fix* object (d’ (ii(*eiaii rheUxic 
w;us to repn'si*nt ev*er> tbinj( so iis to j»i\e 
it the a})]M*ararx*e cif jilansibility arul truth. 
Re11)re Aristotk*, tlx* sophists, tin* succes- 
sors of /(;no, tlx* Fileatic, in dialectics, 
wen; U*acliem of elo(|in'ix‘e : ano<.7int, 
vain, jivarieioiis, and si'lfish, they eiideav- 
on*d to w in adminition by tlieir dexterity 
in speaking on all (inestions, even without 
preparation, and to gain Iniiuence by the 
nets c»f pei>«nasx)n, at a time when wtaltb, 
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luxury, lirtMUiousnos.^, jintl lliu sploiulor 
of politi(‘;il cloiiufiict*, wljicli (partiiMilarly 
in Athens, when*, it was favored by deni- 
ocriitie institutions, and had arrive<l at its 
full maturil\) invited to sneh a study (in 
tho Kltli (Myinpiad, or JI. C. 410). As 
art nattirally pn‘e(‘d(‘s sei(*nee, tin* prae- 
lico of (‘lo(jueiu*e is of earlier orii^in than 
th(* ruli‘s of rhetori<*. 'I'ln* rhetori«‘ians 
drew their rules and examples from tlie 
master-works of tin* orators, wliose nanui 
was afterwards ap[)li«‘d to them. 
Hut tliis mod<‘ of proe(‘<*<rm^' was eliaiif^ed 
aht/Ut tlie tinu) of the Hlolt‘mies, wht‘n 
Iw'o iiiijfenious and leaj-jied erities, Aris- 
lojihanes and Aristarehus, tau^liT in AI(‘X- 
iindria. 4’hey ,‘^eieet<'d teri Atti<‘ orators 
(whose lives artj ;^i\en in a work aseiilH“<l 
to IMutareh) as models of imitation, w host; 
works they anal\/.ed, and from them d(‘- 
riv»'d their principles. Ihii wliile the art 
<»f oratory was older than the sei(*nee of 
rin'toric, the latf(*r sun iv(*d tla* lor- 
nu'r, eojitinniiii^Mls inslruefionse\en to fJie 
time of 'riieodosius tiu* <h'eat. I0lo([in'n<*o 
flourish(‘d at Athens only loO \ ears, and 
])(*nsh(al, with twery tiling- nol)le, and 
i^reat, on the overthrow of lilx'rty, under 
vvliosi* patrona^i* it had nourished, and 
Avhom it ill turn did'etahal. It was car- 
ried to \sia Minor, Rhodes, wliere ylOs- 
eJtines introduced if at the time of his 
hanishm«‘nt, and other islands, hut, in 
these wanileriny^s, lost its original eharms, 
and W'as corrupted hy lon’ii^n manners. 
Thus aros(‘ tlu* distinelion of the Attic, 
Asiatic and Rhodian orators. A sjiarin^ 
ijs(’ (jf ornament, comhined with a jndi- 
i*ious ahstinenee. Irom slrikini^ contrasts, 
chara4*teri7(‘d lh(‘ Attic, stvh*. 'rin; Asi- 
atic elo4|uene<* indul^i'd in a jxreater lid- 
IK'SS of I'xprc'-ion, ami a lice use <d’ rlie- 
(orical ornaments, 'Tla* Asiatic orators, 
particularly tln^.-o of L\<*ja ami ('aria, 
vvt'rt! addi<*t»‘il to a sort of rhvtiunieal 
elos*! of lln‘ir sentenei's. 'Jdie Rhodian 
elo(|uen<*<; is saiil to havi* pr<'s<'r\ed a nie- 
di^ini lM*tW'e»;n these two. I 'diMiuema; was 
linally transplanted to Roim; hy (ireek 
tea('hers, where it slw'm; with a m‘W' 
sph-ndor ; and Cici'ro a[»peared as the 
^reat<'st ])nhli<* orator of his j*oun(r\ . Hut 
hcH*, also, after arrivin*^^ at tin* hii^hest 
p. rfei-li«>n, it he^an ^raduallv to decline; 
lijr, when freedom of spee4*h w;u^ re- 
strained, pid)ru; elocjmmcj; ceased to la* 
est(‘emt*d. 44ie old sophists <*e.rtainly did 
cJi imjiorlaut servka* hy tin* estahlishirn'iit 
of schools of oratory : at om* time*, th<‘y 
were the only puhlii; ti'aeln'rs of rhetoric, 
and they ('n<*oura^n'd tlu; youth to aim at 
(he gloiy ol* elocpience, both hy instruc- 


tion and ]>nictice, atid hy their own ex- 
ample, lus declainu'rs (dalamntores). rhe 
sophists wi're <iistiM<^mished hy y purjde 
<i;owm, wliieh was a sort of otlieial dr(;ss. 
At 7 \tlu*ns, no oiu*, and partieularly no 
forei^iu*!*, was allowa'd to assume, this 
drH‘ss without tlu; consent of tlu* frat(‘rnity 
ol‘ tlu; sophists, and without havinjr he(‘u 
admilU'd iik‘o tlu; order: tlu* Roman (‘in- 
peroi-s also prohihited those* who wi'reiiot 
rejTularly <tualili('d from teaehinj^ d(‘rlama- 
titui. (besides ()tlu;r seer(*t usages in the 
(Jreek ceremony of admission, tlu; (‘amli- 
<hites wa‘r<; li'd to a public hath. After 
the hath, the person nM*t‘ived the mantle, 
hy the authority ol‘ the j)r(\sid(‘ut of the 
ileparlment of elo<jiU‘UC4*, to whom lie 
paid a lar”:e li**; l‘or this pi'rmlssion. With 
the; mantle, tlu* initiatt'd perxni nu*ei\ed 
the dignity and name of a sophist. Tlu;v, 
who in thism*miu*r had obtained the rank 
of a rlu‘lorieiau, spi'iit tlu*ir liiiK* ii teach- 
ing oratory, ar<I en^a»;ed in \ arums rlu*- 
tori<*al c\<*n*ises with t|jr‘ir scholars. Tlu* 
principal <l(‘si^m of rlu torii'al instruction 
was to jircpan; tlu* scholars for (*ondnctinj; 
le^al pro<*4*sses, in w’hi<*h <*vt*ry thiiifr was 
transa<*t4*d orally. 'Those who, in the 
rlu'torical schools, practised lhoniselv<*s in 
spenkinj^ upon supposed (‘asi's, and their 
pupils, wvvv calloil scholdstirs ; hut this 
nanu* was linally l)rou,»»hf into conti'mpt. 
'Tlu* rlu'torical instrnclion of tlu; so(diists 
consisU'd chiclly in ai1s of deception, in 
the nu'ans of hlimiin^ one’s ad\ers;iry, 
and ensifcarin^f him liy so|>histical suhtle- 
ti«*s ami quihh!<‘.s. 4’hey ri'ijnired a lar^e 
il-e, whieh was paijl lu*l'or»*haml. In 
lal«*r tinu’s, tlu; (oeeian and (ialin rl'u ;o- 
ru'ians Avi*re ])aid hy tlu; Roman (‘mpe- 
roi-s (fn*st under VCspasian). 'Tlu* rheto- 
ri<*ians also wrote* spi'eelu's for otlu*rs. 
Antifilion was tlu* first who composed lii- 
r(*nsi<* spe<*<*hes for tlu; use; of othe7>i. 
Willi an oration of Lysias, Ipliicratc's vc'iy 
ofh*n iraine<l the advanta«fi* over his ad- 
viTsarv. An>tns, hy a sju'i'cli prepared 
I’or him hv tlu* sopliist Toly(*ratt‘s, oh- 
taineil the eoiuh'innation of Soerat(‘s, who 
ilisdaiiu'd to use om* w ritten for him hy 
Lysias. Diimrelms lu'caim; rich hy e.orj- 
posiiij^ orations ll>r (jtiu'rs. 'The prices paid 
lor them wen; hi^h, and itiany WTiters 
obtained so inneh e<‘l<*hrity as to he eoii- 
slantly oeenjiu'fl in this way. At length 
this trallic li‘ll into nu rited contempt, and 
many ^*('al nu'ii a\oi<h*d h aving writttai 
sji(‘<'elu*s, from ('ear of luring i(‘])roach(*tl 
as sophists. 

Riikv matism ; a disease attended witli 
sharp pains, which has so mneh resem- 
blance to the gont, that some physiciuna 
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have ronsidered it ns not an entirely dis- 
•tinrt disease ; altlioii^'li lliey are I>y ra> nic‘ans 
to l)<M*(^d'onn(l<;d. (SeeUoid.) RlaMniiatism 
is distiiignislaal into acute, and chronic. The 
former is of sliort eontiniumee, and eilln*r 
shilling to ditfereiit parts of tlie body or 
eonfnuid to a [>artienlar part: in tli(^ latter 
case, it Jjas a tendcmcy to pass into the 
chronic, unless pro[)erly atteiifled l(»: it is 
often attended with fevc'r, or soni< tiin(‘s 
conies on in the train of a fever, 'fliis 
combination of rheumatism with fever is 
called rhcumithc hiver, wiiich is consider- 
ed by physicians a distinct species, ( diron- 
ic riieumatisni is attiMided with plains in 
llie liead, shoidilers, knees, and otlan* laiife 
joints, wliich, at times, are cundned to <nie 
j>artit!ular part, and at others shift Iroiii 
one joint to another, without occjisionin^ 
any fever; and in tliis manner tin; com- 
])laint continues oftiai liir a considerahle 
tim(‘, and at I(in^th ifoes off. No dan<(er 
is atttaidant on (‘iironic rlafumatisni ; but 
a person havin*^ been once tittack<‘d willi 
it, is ever afterwards mon; or less lialde to 
returns of it, Neitlieris the acute iluMima- 
lism freipiently accompanied witli much 
danger. The acute is preceded by shiv- 
ering, heat, thirst, and fretpient ptdse ; 
after wliich tlie jiain commenc(‘s, and soon 
fives on the joints. The clironic rheu- 
inatisni is ilistin^iiished by pain in the 
joints, without fever, and is divided into 
three sj)('ci(»s ; lumbago, all’eetinij the loins ; 
sciatica^ atVecling the hip ; and arthrofhftiiay 
or pains in the joints. The acaite rlieii- 
luatism mostly lerminaU'S in one of these 
species. Rheumatism may arise at all 
timi's of ih(.‘ ^'car, when tlaai; are freipient 
vicissitudes of I la; wiNither from heat to 
cold, but the S[)ring and autumn are the 
si'asons in whicli it is most jirevalent ; and 
it attacks persons of all ages; but very 
young people are less subject to it than 
adults. Obstructed perspiration,oc<*asion- 
ed eitInT by wearing wet clotlu's, lying in 
daniji linen, or damp rooms, or by being 
exposed to cool air wlani the body has 
been much heated by exercist', is the 
cause which usually ])rodu(M‘s rla'umatism. 
'JVios(' who arci inu(di alHicnal with this 
complaint, are very apt to beseiisibh! of the 
approach of wet W(‘ather, by finding wan- 
d<*ring pains about them at that period. 
Rheumatism usually attacks only the exter- 
nal muscular parts, but has sometimes 
been known to affect the inn'inal parts, 
especially the serous membranes, the 
pleura, thti perilona um, the dura mater. 

UniGAS, (ainstantine, the ’^TyrlaMis of 
inodern (Ireece, the first mover of ilie war 
f n* (Grecian independence, was born about 


1753, at Velestini, a small city of Thessaly, 
and was (*arly distinguished for tah*nt. As 
he was not rich enough to devote himself 
to literature, he engaged in commerce, 
went to Ihicharest, and remaiiK'd then) 
until 17!K). He made himsell* intimately 
nccpiainted with the literature ofancicait 
(j’ieec(‘. Jiatin, French, Italian and Gt'r- 
man were fimiiliar to him : he w rote (heck 
and h'reiich, and was a poet and a profi- 
cient in music. He formed the bold plan 
of freeing (jJreece from theOltotnan Porte 
by m(‘ansofa gn‘at secn‘t association, and 
succeed»‘d even in bringing powerful 
3\irks into his conspiracy ; among ()thei*s, 
the cehdirated i*asswan Oglou. He th(*u 
went to Vii'una, where many ri< h nna*- 
chf-mtsand some l(‘arned num of his nation 
resided. From this place he Indd a secret 
corn'spoiuh'iice with the most im[)ortaiit 
confedtaates in (freece, and in otla r parts 
of ICurope. At the same tim(‘, he pub- 
lished a (Ireek journal, translated the Trav- 
els of the Votniger Anacharsis, and wrote 
a tn‘atise upon tactics. His patriotic 
songs, in his native Itinguage, were calim- 
lated to inflame the imagination of the 
(xreek youth, and to embitter them against 
tlie Mussulmans. He likewise ])repare(i 
a map of all (jrc‘ec(% with the ancient anil 
moilern names of placi's, in twedvo sheets, 
wdiicb was printiMl at the I'xpenso of hi^ 
countrymen in V^iimna. He perished as 
the age of forty-five, liaving been arresteil 
in 3'rieste. The signatures of all thecon- 
fe<l(*rates were contained in a document 
whicli he always carried about with him. 
3^108 110 destroyed in the night, and swal- 
low'ed the names of his countrymen. 
With .several othi’i* prisoners he was con- 
ducted to Vienna. Uhigas and three 
others of those arresti'd were sent back in 
chains to Ih'lgraih', in May, 17‘J8, aiufiac- 
c(»r<ling to .some accounts, bidusadi'd, and 
cast into th<* l)anul>e. Accordingto othci 
accoiint.s, Khigas wa.s sawed asunder be- 
tween l\vo boards. 

Riiink (in (ierman, Rhein ; in Dutch, 
Rlnjn, or R}/n) ; in magnitude the fourth 
river of Hurojie, and one of the noblest 
rivers in the wauld. There are rivers 
w'ho.se course is longer, and whose volume 
of water is great^^r, but none which unites 
almost every thing that cyn renderan earth- 
ly object magnificent and charming, in the 
samt‘ degree as the Rhine. As it llows 
down from the distant ridg( s of the AlpS) 
through fertile regions into llu* open sea, 
so it comes down from remote antiquity, 
associated in eviay'' age with momentous 
events in the history of the neighboring 
nations. A river which presents so many 
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iit>[in ic.'il iiDiis of’ 

iiiul oi* tln‘ clitNatiii* f*\- 

l»loits nf till' li uiial piM iovl, iln* wars aiul 
iit’i'otiaiivais t>| Mtoili'in limr.s, nt* ilu' »*ur- 
n/' rriqu'jors wliox* hour'* ri poN.- 
i»> i:> sul.' ; oil wlinsr (1, 4 * 

ls\v> \\\nnun\»‘U\s nlilu' iu.\»\r airh- 

iu'riiiit' ()/* tfir iniiliih' ; »//<»/• IkhiIx^ 
(iTrs'iit I'vcry vdi'iclv o( uiM :iiu{ fnrfiir- 
t’MliU' forks, lliirk lijrrsI.S trrdh' phiinSf 
\int*yanls sonictifurs sinih*- 

a//ie.»nij ioliv rraiis uljrrr 
industry lia> a ilnjijai/i ninon^ thn 

Idrtn'ssrs of naliiit'; wliosr hank'' an; or- 
Mann'nti'il with populous cities, lloiirisliin^ 
Towns aiul viWai^r-, 4*astli'sand ruins, willi 
w’hirli a tluaisainl k ;;i'iuls r.ro oonina-n il, 
l>eautiful ami rcTtnaniic mads, and salutary 
iiiitjoral springs ; a riv(‘r \vli(jsn wafrrs 
otlir clu)i('() tis/i, as its l)anks otll r tin? 
f|joi<*(‘st ivinr'i ; Aviiiclj, iti its <‘ours<* o|* 
.*>00 mill's^ alliinls (i‘i0 itiih‘s o/’ uninter- 
rupted navigation, fm/n IVisle to iIm‘ x'a, 
and enahlrs the inliahitajits of its banks 
10 (‘xehatif^o the rich and various prodiiets 
ot* its shores ; whose cities, tiuuoustbr cotn- 
inerce, science, and works of strength, 
wliieh furnish protectioti to (*erinany, an* 
also famous as iho s(‘als of Itomaii colo- 
nics, and of eccl(‘siastical councils, and am 
associated with many of the, most impor- 
tant events recorded in history ; — suedi a 
river it is not surprisini^ that the (iermaiis 
regard with a kind of reverence, and fre- 
(juently call in [K)(;try father iihiae^ or 
kins; Rhine. (S(*(; liyron’s vei*ses on tin* 
Rfiine, in Chitde Ifarolf canto iii, stanzas 
oo — (il.) Since tin; I’reuch revolulion, 

th(; Rhine has hern frecpu’iitly call''d in 
France the. natural i)()undary hetwe-eii 
I’ranee and (iermarjy : witli e(tual rea^oll 
the bilbo might be railed so, and ]a‘rbaps 
wotild have been c;dled so, liad ibe Freneh 
enipin; continned,as it bad exiemled al- 
ready to that river at one poiiit.-^ Tlic 
Rliim* rises in the Swiss eantoii of ilse (oi- 
KOii> ((j. V.), I’nnii llna;(* chief soun'cs. d'lie 
first (MTUies from tin; mountain e.-dhal 
(h'ispalt, north-east of tin; St. (jolbanl, ;nid 
unites, at Dixseiilis with the second, w hieh 
comes from the Lneniaiiian mountain: 
botli infile vvilij tlie tliird, which comes 
from a glacier in tlie mountain of Aduia, 
about twenty leagues di--lant iVom Kcfiebe- 
naii, the point of couduenee of all llnve. 

I\ivci>; an*, g. nt rallv sp. ukiio’, poor im mu-; 
political 'Jepiii fUioip 1>» < lljf-y ao-, ii» f.u f, 
means ot’ c<wiiir\ioii ifille-r llian of ''rpaiMlion. 
MoniiiaiiH find !angna;:»'s lu» nisli far more eile< lii- 
ul Inn s 4)1 (l(“niarkalion. 'flu* only osi'^on 'Nny 
ri\«*r'> lii\e ornn) been laK«‘n a^. t’lonlnns is. l»i'- 
t<ans(“ they an* lines ilr.isvn by natnre, whn b eau 
Vk; easily designated in treati(;s. 


'The livi r ben* takes the name of AV,/,.,, 
ami is -JliO Nvi.l,.. 
the Uodi‘US('t‘ lake nt ('oiislami^* <1 
rmm Ueielienaii to Raslr ir is /laugahln 
at intervals. Mum tunes onb bv r.ti'ts. " f',. 
fym If IMI. into tie- |..ko /.f < ’.lu-tauee' e 
bum^ tlie eataract (if Scliainiauser),\,i 
/he ea///iUi nt' Zuiiidi, uhere thr j/vn 
IS (’/«'.^ e/v • eu//i/uv‘.s>rr/ h\ a,,d 

iiiUs with greaf linr nighty li'nt. Alhi 
iin\ iiiiS tni\ t'r^cil or tnnrJn'd mil 
to/is of’ Sw il/eria/id, also \u>UJa, llnlcn, 
i ’.ance, Ravar/a, ilessja, Aassau, t 

and the .\eibiTland.s, it divides info .sev 
eral bnyjebes. Hardly has it enten*d llrd- 
lainl (at I'anmeneb), when il .sends olf to 
tin* b-ft a eon>ideral)le luaneli, the W aal, 
vvlii<'b joins the Meuse at W oudrieln'in. 
So/new bat )ovv(*r down, a iiflle above Arn- 
Jieim, on the risht, a bjvineii is iiiniird 
wliirli oeeu/)i* :- die bed nt’ a rvu il eon- 
struefed hy l)nisij> ; this /.s tin' A. 
sel, whieh, alh'r having’ joined ihe Old- 
\'.sscl, at Dueslnirg, talvcs llie name of 
^'s'lel, or ()ver-\ >sel, and emptii s into 
tin* /uMler-/iM*. Arrivc’d at V\’vk-bv- 
l)mirsted(*,lwenf\-s(‘V(‘ii miles (*a.st of Arn- 
heim, (be Ivbini* div ides into two branciie.'V : 
one of wiijeli, tin* ebief coutinuation of 
tin* river, is called l>«‘(‘h, and n>ins the 
Alt*use: it I’oruis on its right the. Nedcr- 
Vsscl, wliicii al.so joins the Mcviso ; liie 
otln'r braneb, formeily tin; most eonsid(‘r- 
able, but now small, is now <*alleil the 
Crooked Rliine {Kromnu -Rhi/n)^ and lake?» 
its (*<)urs(5 to (hrecht, vvbem again il 
splits: tin* norlb-wesl braucli is called 
X’ecbr, and empties into tin; /uvder-Zec; 
tin; otlier, western bran(‘li, call(*«l ()b\ 
Rliine (Oinh- Rhjjn) empties into the 
Norib s(*a, two leagues from Lev den. It 
I'onuerly <li>^ai;pean‘d iu tin; downs ol’ 
Katwvk, formed in b’liO; but it has be(*ii 
coialucted b} a eaiial from Ceyden to the 
sea. 'Ida* most imporlant rivers wbieli 
How into it an*, lla* Aar, Kinzig, Murg, 
.\<‘<*kar, .Maine, i\abe, Labn, IMo.'^elle, I'irft, 
Ruhr, Cijipe: tin* most iiujiortaiil plaei's , 
on tin; banks are Conslaiiei*, SebatVbausi'n, 
Rasli*, Hpire, iVlanli(*im, Woriu.s, jM(*ni/, 
Rintren, Coldentz, Ronii, ( ’ologiie, Dus'- d- 
ilnrf, Wesel, bhnm(*rieb, Aridieim, lltn’cbt. 
C(*vd(*n. "fin; wboli* basin of tin; Rliinr 
is about IHO l(*agues long, and 100 leagues 
wide, where it is tin; wiilcst, and com- 
prises about 10,000 s(|uar(; league.s. 'riic 
eaiial ot* tin; Riioin; and Rliine unites 
tlie.si; two rivers by means of tin* SabiH* • 
the great <*an?d ol’ the Norlli unitiug the 
Rliine vvilli the jMenst*and tin; Netlie,and 
ibus with the Selieldt. In tbearlielt; Dnn- 
luV, we have* spoken of the projecteil 
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ranal wliicli wns to unitn tlic Danulie and 
• Ific; Rhine, Hlack sea and tlic North- 
ern oc(;{W. 'Iho Rliino furnishes exeel- 
h;nl salnion (ralh*(l Laehst when tliey as- 
eend the nv(‘r in sprinfr, corning from the 
sea, and Sal nun wlaai they deseend in 
ajnmtm to the sea), stur^t'ons, lampreys, 
pikes, and excellent carps. From Stras- 
hnif^ to Spire, tluj hhiiieis ahonf 1100 l*eef 
wide ; at some parts of* the J{h(*iti*:aii, it is 
IHOO; at Folof^nc, 1:100. At Schenketi- 
schanz, wh('re it enters tlie N<*thf‘rlands, it 
is :;iir)0 fivt wid<'. Its depth from Rash; to 
Strasluir;^ is IxMwecai ten and twelve 
fe<-t ; at Mentz, tw enty-f<)nr ; at 
dorf, fifty. When tlie. snow^ melts in 
Switzerlaial, the Khim_‘ rises fnmi twelvi^ 
to thirt(M‘ti ft'ct above its common le\el. 
'rin'iiiean dr*scent of tin; river is about sev- 
en feet a mile; its (Mirrent runs about 
fia't in a mirtutc*, or ah(Mit three and a third 
mil(‘S per hour. \'essels offrom .‘100 to •l.'jO 
tons ifo up ilje liver to (’olol»ne, those (tf 
Pi.*) to ‘JlJO to Mentz, tliose of’ 1(10 to 
Pdo to J^frashur^. Steam-boats a?id “ water 
diliifefKV's” render co/mmt/iication e/ts\ . 
d'lKi con^U’ess of X'ienna, in IHId, declared 
the fiavi^iatioii of all the (icruian ri\ers 
free ; hiit this ordinance, lias not lu'cii car- 
n(*d into effect as regards tin* Danuixi 
f<|. V.), and it was not till after fifteen 
years’ ne^oliati<»n l)etw(*en tin* \aiions 
})owers, and after protocols had been 
drawn up on the suhje'ct that tlie inni^a- 
tion of tin* Rhine was made free, in the 
y(*ar IKll. d’hreij hooks conltun every 
tiling necessary for a journey along the 
IMiine: one, by Lange, comprehends the 
journey from IMeiitz to Dusseldorf, the 
most romantic ])art south of Jlasle ; anoth- 
er, hy Aloys ychrt'iher, comprelnanls the 
whole (!ourse of the Rhine, witli excur- 
sions into neighboring parts ; the third is 
by (di. A. Fischer — Newest (iuide from 
Mayence to Cologne (Frankfort, 1&27), 
'riiere exist excellent representations of 
the scenery of the Rhine, semi-per- 
spective and semi-topographic, very in- 
genious productions, which alliud the 
trav(iller the highest gratification. — 
:^ee, also, the Panorama of the Rhinc^ 
from Maifence to (htlo^ne^ by Dc’lkeskamp 
(Dresd. and Frankf^, lS‘i5, in 80 engra\- 
ings), also Primavesl’s Course of the 
Wiine. from its Sourres to its Stout!*, 
drnum from JVature (ISIS), and Historico- 
Statistical Panorama of tlie Rhine, from 
Ringen to Cohlentz, by Dahl (lleidelbt'rg, 
1820). Aloys Schreiber’s book contains 
a catalogin* of all the works on the Rhine 
or relating tr) it. 

Rhink ; one of the eight circles of Ra- 


varia, commonly called Rheinhniem, sep- 
arated from the rest of the kingdom, on 
the left hank of the Rhine. It is chiefly 
composed of the former French depart- 
ment Mont-Tonnere. The Mont-Ton- 
nere, 2100 feet liigh, is the summit of’ 
the V'o.*^ges ffj. \.), which traverse the cir- 
cle. Inhahitant*>!, .517,0.^1 ; square ttiiles, 
about :i0(i0. 

RmxK, ])KiMR'iwti:\Ts or tiik I’rrr.n 
AM) LowF.a. (See Deparlnunt.) 

Ruink, ( ’oxrKnraATiox or. (See Con- 
fednalion of the Rithie,) 

R H I M :, L o w K a ( i 1 1 ( j* e r 111 a n , A If dr irh tin , 
a I’russian j)ro\iiice, with the titk; of a 
graiul-duchy, fi)rmf;d by the congn*<s of 
X’iemia, ill IS 15, containing 1,127,207 iri- 
hahitantsand (ilOO .Nqiiarij mih'S, (‘mbnicc'-. 
both banks of the Rhine, and is Ixumded 
by the Prussian provinces of Juhers- 
< ’leves-Rerg* and AV ( stjihalia, by Nassau, 
Hesse- Darmstadt, I'rance, the Nether- 
lands, and several sin.'iller territories, d'ho 
llundsn'ick ((|. V.) traversf s the firovinci; 
of th(‘ Lower Rhine between tin* rivets 
Nahe atid Moselle, and joins tin* Vosgi's. 
d’lie |]ilK I and tin* High \'een are ridges 
of hills coming from the Ardennes, The 
province furnish('sg.'une, fish, grain, fruits, 
flax, henqi, wim*, wood, silver, iron, cop- 
per, lead, calamini', maihle, slate, sand 
and mill stones, basalt, tufa, porphyry, 
alum, sulphur, coals, aud uiitii'ral waters. 
Ill some jiarts much manufacturing indus- 
try exists. Much (‘lotli is made in and 
near Aix-la-( diajielle. Idie other manu- 
tactnres arc* linen, silks, li'ather, iron and 
steel wari'S. 'I'he iiihahitaiits an* mostly 
I'atliolics; in tin* southern [lart French is 
sj)oken in some ])laces. Idic [irovince is 
divith'd into three* governments — Aix-la- 
( ’hajielle, d'revt^s, and Fol)h*ntz. Aix-la- 
Fhapelh* (<j. v.) is lh«- chief jilace. I'lu* 
province <-oniprehen<ls th<^ chief part oi 
the aiieienf archhistiopric ot' Treves, the 
ahhevs of Pnim, (/ornely-Mnnster, Mal- 
medv, part of the old archbishojiric of 
Chilogne, of the dueh} of Luxemburg and 
,fuli<‘rs, N:c. 

Riiixockros. This is a large animal, 
belonging to tlio order of parhydermata^ 
having each fool divided into three toes, 
and furnished with one or more bonis on 
the snout, 'fhcrc are se,\eral species, the 
best known of which are the Indian, or 
one-horned, and tin* African, or iwo-liorn- 
vi\.— One-horned rhinoceros. This species 
is a native of India, particularly of that part 
bevotitl the Ganges. It is a clumsy and 
deformed looking atiimal ; a .single black 
horn, placed near the end of the nose, 
makes its specifie cliaracter. 'Hie iijijier 
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lip is vi'ry lar^T, and tli(' lower: 

it is lurnisht'il willi stion^ iniiseles, and is 
employed hy tije aninjai somewijaf as rlic 
elephant list's his tinnk. 'I’ht* t'ars are 
luiixe, eit'el and pointed. 'Tlit; skin is 
naketl, roiij^li, and t‘\treniely lliiek ; ahoiit 
the iM'ek it is •^athert'd into lar^i' lt>Ids ; a 
ll)ld also evtentls between the shoulders 
aiul lore le^s, and another lioni tin; liindt'r 
part or tlie haek to the thii^dis. 'Jdie tail 
is slt'iuler, ilatat liie end, and thrnisJied at 
liie sides w ith vejy siiii’ hlaek hail’s, 'i’he 
le^s are very short. This animal uas 
well known to tlie aneients, aiul was in- 
troduced into till.* ^^•lmes ol* lli(‘ ei*'eiis hy 
Pompey ; in all prohahihty it is the ru m 
(unicorn) of tlie IVible. rroin tlie lime 
of the fall of the Koman em[)ire, howt‘\- 
er, it was lost sight of so ounipleii-ly, that, 
prior to the si\lt:enth eentnry, naturalists 
were of opinion, that it had inner e.\i>tt‘d, 
or, if so, tliat it was eMinet. When tin' 
Portngues(‘, houe\er, doubled the <*ap<' of 
<ioud Hope, anil opi'ued tin' \>a} to India, 
these animals again hecanu’ known, and 
mail} wen* introduced info Ihiiopi’. 'I’he 
first that appeared in I'Jiglainl was m 
'Jdie rhinoei’ros lives in shady for- 
ests adjoining rivej-v, or in the swanijw 
jungle's with whi«‘h its luilive eouniiy 
ahoniids. Tlioiigh jiossessed of great 
strciigtli, and more than a match lor either 
tlie tiger or the (‘lepliaiil, it is (juiel and 
inolfeiisive unless j>ro\okeil. 'flic li*- 
mal(* produces one at a birth. The 
grow th of till' young is vi'i} gradual, as, 
attfic age of two veal's, it searei'Iv attains 
half its height. Tlic.^ight ol’ the rhinoee- 
r«)s is hy no means aeiite, hut, on the con- 
trary, its sense's of smelling and hearing 
are very vivid. Jls eliief food is eanes 
a:id shrubs. It was for a long tim<j snp- 
])osed that the tongia* was hard and e\- 
cC(*dingly rough; hut reeenl ohserv alion.x 
hav'e sliowii that it dm not present the^e* 
pccnliaritics. 'flu* llesh soiiH'what re- 
si'mbles pork in ta-t<', though of a coarser 
grain and strongi'r ta.'.ti*. — 'I'tvn-horwd 
rhinoctroa. Tliis. species is a native of 
Africa, and re^emhk'S die* preceding in 
niaii}^ particulars, hnt dilfers ni being pro- 
vided witlian additional horn, of a smaller 
size*, situated iieariT thi* forehead ; the 
skin also is not thrown into the folds so 
remarkahli* in ih<; Indian .•^peeies ; at 
lea.st, this is th(.* acconnt given hv Sjuirr- 
man, wiiiJst J5nice represenls it as !ia\iiig 
fliem. Tlic two-homi d 1 liinoceroM was 
better known to the ancients than the lasl- 
inentione'd kind, aiwl is re])resented on 
many of their coins, e.-[)eeially tliose of 
Donfillun. Tdie rhinoceros is greatly in- 


li'rior to ihc (‘iephant iti (/uciiil v, and hn» 
never been made sociable to man. 'I’iic 
.skin is n.scd ti»r w lii/rs and walking-caiif'vS, 
an<! of the lioriis <lriiiking-eiips vvej-«? 
made, which were highly esteemed hy tho 
Jiulians, as they imagim'd lliat if 
poison were put into them, the liipior 
would ll'inicnt till it ran out ol' the vessel. 
iMai'tial lu^iirms ns, that Koman ladiin 
Used these horns as eases to hold their 
<’.ss('Mct* bottles and oils. I’hr .skin of the 
ihino<*eros is also used hy tiie Javanese 
l(>r slii(>ld.s. 

Kiiixu’j, (from /.o, iIm' mosi*, and 
rXucTiK,/^ the art of fltrining). d’hi* art ol’ 
rcst(*ring tlu' nose, hen l(»sl by disi'ase or 
external injury, was early practised, in In- 
iha, hv the Ih'amins, and is evi ri now 
jaaetix'd hv the doei iidaiits ol’ ihisea.Mte, 
the (‘ooinas, l)v means ef a pieei* ol’ skin 
ent Ifom the li)'’‘“lie;jd. In hl fj, Hninen. 
a Sicilian pr.v sn ian, ep«‘rat('d hv n 'C*isof 
a ])i('ee of sUi,',i cut frein tin* arm ol the in- 
dividual ; and, alter him, this method was 
preserved in tiie limiilv of the H.ijani as a 
secret, until (’a^par d'agliaeoz/i (horn in 
l.'ih), (he<! in praefist'd it in IJologiui. 

and made it public in l.V.l/. Ih'pnr^aied 
lh<* method of taking thi' skin I’l'om the 
arm. 'This metliod w.is last praetis il h> 
■Molinetli, in the hej'imilng of tlie si'vi'n- 
teeiuh eentnrv . In l-^Il), Hraii', a (icr- 
nian |>hvsi(‘ian, aM(*ni[)ted the I’ormation 
of the* nose frojii tin* skin ol’tlu' arm n[M)n 
a vomig soldier who had lost h;s nose hy 
a^ahr^*(*u^. The metliod dith'red hnt lit- 
tle from that of 'ragliaeo/zi. — S('(‘ (irate ’s 
/Ifiinof/hulir (Ih rhn, IH|S, (|uario). 

liiiuDK one of the 1. States', 

includes what was fnmerlv ktiownhy the 
name of t{l(odc Island and I^roi'uhnri 
/da)d<rllons : it originall} consisted of two 
]ilaiitalions, or provinces, state is 

l)omid('d iKM'th aiwl ea.-t liy Massai'husc'tt.s, 
.‘outh liy the Atlantic oei'ini, and west hy 
( kuiiieetieut ; length 111 mih's ; hreadtli 
‘ill; square miles hCiO ; population in 
JSIO, ; in iiiehidlngAw 

slave-;in IKK), ineliuling M slaves; , 

laf. t.i 1‘i'" :V l\. ; Ion. 71° to 71° 

W. In till* !iorth-w est part of the state*, 
the count! y is liillv and roekv, hnt in oth- 
er parts it is mostly level, d'lie soil Islx'l- 
ter adapted t<v grazing than tillage, except 
on tlie islarnl of llhoth* Islaiwl, whieli has 
an excellent soil, adapted to the growth 
of every thing that is snite'd to its ellmate. 

A eonsidi'rahh* [>art of the state' lias a thin 
soil, anel atl’euels small e*rops of N(‘vv Eng- 
land jirodiK'lions ; hiil the. country ncur 
Narragansi't hay is generally very fertile, 
fircat nuiubi'rs eif cattle and yhe^'p are 
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prodiHM'd on thr islainls, and on tin* nmr- 
rj^in oi* tlai bay; and bnitcrand <*lit*osi*, c.i- 
, der, nijjjiy kindn ol‘ fruit, corn, ryo, barJry, 
and oats, aro prodnrid in altnndaiKM*. TJii; 
ri\(Ts and bays al]()rd a peat viirioty of 
rxri'llont fish. Irojj in abnndan(.*«*, siiiall 
fjuanlilifs of copjxa', Ijincstonr, and a 
niiiic, of anllirarito, aro iho ininoraL and 
fossils that liavo liidiorto boon^l)Uinl. 'fho 
rivtTS an* tlj»* Pawttj(*k<‘t, l*n)\ idoiioo, and 
Raw tn\of. i\ai r.^^ansot bay <*.\tontls Innii 
^on^/l t<» noilii tlinni^h jioarly tlm whoJtj 
Ion;rf|t ot* (lie stale, and ( inbosoins Ithodu 
NIanr], ( 'onneetlent, Rrno’f'Jiee, Rationee, 
lloj)e, Dyers, and !lo^^ islands. Jboek 
island, in tin* Atlanfn*, south of tl?t* stat(*, 
is the most sontln*rly latid lH*h»npii<^ to it. 
^J’he exports of Rhoth* Island eonsist priii- 
eij)ally of lla\-se('d, Inniber, liorses, eatt!(‘, 
beel', pork, tish, ponllry, a?id eottoii and 
linen i^oods. Its mannliietnres hav<‘ jiiieat- 
iy iiien*as(*d Avithin the last ten \ears, and 
a<id i:n*atly to its uealth. /J’he \alue of 
its exports of ilomesiie ^u’odnee, durinj^ 
the \ ear endifi^ Se|)te!nber do, Wius 

.^‘dd7, ItK Its tonnap* in v»as J'VIOb. 
Siin*(^ iIk'So [>eiio(ls, tin*, <*o!nnn*ree ot* tlnj 
state has rapi<ily inereast'd. Tiie <*oni- 
mereial and nianutiieturin^LT iiiten‘sts of 
Rhodes Island are, jirineipally (*entred in 
Rro\ idi'iiee. 'Rhis has b«‘e<»meoTie of tin? 
itiost iin])ortant <‘it'.es id’ New Ibj^land, 
and <'ontains now about one tiftli of the 
))opulation <j 1* tin* statt*. N(!wport issomo- 
\A hat less than half the siz(M)f Rro\idein*(*, 
atid the other towtis an? not larpx 'Rhe 
P'tn*ral ass(*nibly of JUnuh; Island meets 
tour times in a year : at N(*wpoit on the 
lirst Wediu'sday of May, which is the 
eommeiie<'m<*nt of tin* political year, and 
apiin at the same plan* in .lime ; in Oelo- 
tu*r, it meets alti’rnately at Rro*. ideiiee and 
South Kingston ; atid in .lannary ;it East 
(jn'enw ieh, l5ristol,or Rro\ idenn*. Rrow n 
nni\ersity is situated at i'ro\ idenet'. At 
the same plai‘e there is a seminary styled 
the bonrdin^-scfwol, and there are 

eifjht or ten aeadeinies in the state. (St*e 
Providence.) d'he state? now' ])ays 10,000 
annually for the su|>|)ort of lire schools ; 
and this sum is ilivitled anion^ thesev(*ral 
tow ns, aeeordinfr to their })opniation. I’his, 
however, atfonls but im|M*rf('et means for 
the (‘dueation of the poorer classes of st)- 
eiety. In IKM, tin* Ra])tists in Rhixle 
Islaiid bad sixteen eburehes, tw<*l\e. niin- 
Lsters, ‘itJOO eommunii’ants ; the Method- 
ists ten ])n*aeln*i-s, 1,100 members; the 
Eonprpitiona lists ten churcht'S, ten min- 
isters, 1000 communicants; the rnitarians 
two socit*ties, two ministers; the Sabbata- 
rians about 1000 eomnuiiiicaiits ; tlie Six- 


Rrinciple Raptists .about eight (’hurches 
and ^**00 (‘onimunicants. 'Rhere are ni.inv 
l*'rien<ls,aiid some of other denominations* 
'J'he .settlement of Rlaxh; Island was coin- 
inenee<i, at JVovid(*nee, in Kvdb, by the 
celebratetl Roger Williams, a minister. 
W'iio wiLs banished liom Mas>acljusetfs on 
ae(*oimt ot jjis religious opinions. (Eor 
liirtht'r iid(>rmation respecting the history, 
se(* Providence^ and J\\ w Kwj;land.) 

IkiiODK IsLAMD ; liJi islaijd situated in 
iVarragaiJset hay ; lat. IP Ji.V i\. ; Jon. 7J^ 
W W. I'iie state of Rhode Island takes 
its liana; Ifoiji tiiis island. It is ahout lif- 
te<‘ii lilies Ifoiii north to smith, and three 
anil a half w iile, and is dividt'il into thr(*i‘ 
tow nships, i\(‘w port, Rortsmonth and Mid- 
dletown. It is a noti'd n sort for invalids 
Ifom sontlif‘rn climates. 'Rhe island !.*> 
v<*rv feilih*, pleasant, and lieallhful ; and 
many travelk*rs call it the LWen oJ\imer- 
icn. Jt snfh'red greatly hy tia; Avar 
of the reAoliition, hut has been, in a coii- 
siderahh; degn*e, restored to its fonnei 
lx*auty and value. About 40,000 shet'p 
are fed on the i^laial, b(“^ides neat cutth' 
and la)i>es. M'bere* is a eoal-tiiine on tlie 
north part of the island, hut the coal i» 
iu)t, at pn*sent, mm*h (*st(‘emed. 

Rhodes from/.uJyr. arose, or from 

noise of Avat(*rs) ; tin islaial in tla* 
(ireeiaii ar(‘hipelago, lying hc*tAA't*eii Crete 
(Caiidia) iuid (Aprils, ten miles from tla* 
south(*ru coast of Asia IMiiior *, thirty-‘^i^ 
mill's in length, and tinirteeii in hreadth : 
450 square mill's. Rhodes aa.is, in an- 
cient timt's, sacred to the sun, and AVtus 
eelehrated for its serene sky, its soil cli- 
mate, fertile soil, and fine fruits. The re- 
[mhlic of Rhodes Avas an important naval 
jioAver, ami planti'd colonies in Hi<*ily, Ita- 
ly and Spain. 'Rhe beauty and size of its 
AAorks of art AAt*re admired in all Creei'e, 
and it Avas much visited hy the Roinaii^ 
on account of them. The eomnu*reial 
law s of the Rhodians Avere adopted, as the 
hiLsis of marim; laAv, on all the coasts 
<)fth(‘ Mc'diteminean, and some fraguH*nt,s 
of them still retain their authority. (See 
Commereud Law.) This rich and pow^i’r- 
iid republic took an important jiart in sev- 
eral of the, Roman Avars, luul wils first 
made a Roman province in tlu* reign of 
Vespasian. In IROt), aller the. loss of Pal- 
estine, the knights of St. John oeeupied thi* 
island, and Avere thence called the knighih 
of Rhodes. Ill I IHO, they repi'lleil mi at- 
tack of the 45irks, hut, in 1.52^, Avere 
obliged to snrremler the islmid to Soliman 
II. (iscG John^ Knighls of St.) The jxip- 
ulatioii is differently estimated, hy’^ Savarv 
at dl),,500, of Avhieli about one tliird are 
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(^rri'ks, ^\If)l nn arcliMshop. 'riu* Island 
Is *io\onu'(l 1>N a paclai, who is undoi* lli«' 
oajnnlaii pa('h;u>r irurh-adiniral and jxo\t'r- 
rior ()t‘ tin* islatuls ot* the ViThiju latro. 'Tlio 
nt’tlu' sultan tVoin tin* island is os- 
Tiniafrd at ! >0,000 |>ias{ci*s. 'Ida* prodinMions 
;u tM‘oi np\ ijM‘,oil,r(>ttoii, li iiits, u a\, lionry, 
d"li<‘ <*apital, Kln)d<'s(Ion. I^J' ; 
Jut. ‘2(>' N.), lias a population of* 0000 
'Turks. 'Tin' suhnrh Xt'acliono is inhabit- 
Oil hy dOOO (h-o(‘ks, who aro not ponnittod 
to H'sido witliiii the <‘it\. 'Tin* town is 
sniToinnieil hy thri'e walls and a tlouhle 
diteh, and Is eonsuh'red hy the 'Turks as 
!m])re;rnal)le. It has two tiin* lihrhors, 
*'eparated only hv a mole. 'The erU'hrat- 
0(1 e(>l()S''Us prohahiv stood hen*. (S(‘(‘ 
( \)l()s.'ins. ) 

KunnuM ; a n(*w metal, (liseo\(M*(*d 
amoni^ tin* <;rains oth-rinh' platinahy do(*- 
for AVh)llaston. Its sp(*eilie ^•ra\ it\ is If. 
It readily allo\s with every other nn*lal, 
('veept nn*reury. Oin* sivtli ot'it do('s nut 
pt reeplihly alter tlie app«‘aranee ol* irold, 
l»ut only rend(*rs it more tiisihle. WIn'ii 
pure, it is hi’ittle, and reipiin's a inneli 
liiifher tempenifun* tor its liisnui than anv 
oth(*r nn*lal, unless it he iridium. It is in’- 
"oluhle in all acids. Doctor W'ollasfon 
made stl\<‘r p(*ns, tipjied with rhodium, 
whi(*h, from its ^n'at hardin*ss, w'eia* not 
liable to he injur(*d hy u^'t*. 

U HOI)OnKM)RON .MaXIMI M, Ol' l)',V\Re 

lIosK I5 av ; out* of the luo^t ornann‘nlal 
shrubs of xVonh xXinerica. It is ^o*in*rally 
about t I'll feet lii^h, hut sometimes n'aclu*s 
to tw(*nty or twent\-ti\(*, with atninkfnir 
»)r five inchi'siu diameti*r. 'The leaves an* 
larire, oval, ohlon^% (*oriac(*ous. smooth and 
shilling:; tin* flowers lar^<*, ro-e-i-olonMl, 
with \eil(wv dots on the insiih*, and an* di<- 
pos(*d in an elejiaiit t(*rminal clnst«‘r. It 
is iiiO'.f abundant about tlie Alleirhanx 
mouiilains, wln*n* it sometinn*s forms im- 
]>(*uetrahle thickets, ))res(*ntin^^ a mapiifi- 
cent ajipetirain’e when in ti)W(*r. 'The 
wood is hard, compact, and tine-brained, 
h 't intlrior, in the^'C resp(*cis^ tf) that of 
tin; moimtain-lauivl, and lias not hitherto 
h(*(*n applied to any usefid jmrpos(*s. 'Two 
ofher species of rIaMlodendron inhabit tin* 
mon* soutlu rn j)arts ot' the All(*bhanies. 
'The species ot‘ rhododendron an* shrnhs, 
x\ith tilt(*rnat(*, entire, e\(*rj2:reen leav«*s, 
and ornamental llhw'crs, usually disf)ose(l 
in terminal coi \ mb-. About eibhte(*n sp(j- 
«‘ies an; known, whi<*h inhabit the cold 
and temperate parts of flu* Jiorth(*rn In'm- 
isplM*n*, and especially mountainous dis- 
tricts. One, the R. /iapy/oairum, b»‘ow^s as 
thr north as ci\ili/ed man has ])(*ui;t rated, 
and, in couinion with oLh(*r arctic, jilanls, 


is IlMind, within the I'. Stat(*s, only on the 
summits of the ^V'hite mountains ol [Vew* 
llarnpshin*. An Oriental spi*cii*Sx some- 
tim(*s seen in our et'ei'n -houses, n*semhlin»‘ 
tlu* R. nmviminn^ but with brilliant scarl(*t 
flowers hardly yi(*lds in maenilieeiici* to 
an\ jn'odiiction of tin* \ee(*rabl(* cn*atiot). 
All the sp(*cii*s an* (*ulti\at(*d in b^ardens 
on accomit 'of tin; b(*autv of their ilow - 
»‘rs. 

Rfiovr. (Rhodaniis); a Ln-(*at riterin lla'; 
south (d* I’hiropi*, which risi's in tia* c(*n- 
tral and hibhe-t pari ol* Switzerland, at 
tin* foot of mount Durca, only fiv(‘ mih s 
from the sourci; of the Rhiin*. It flows 
in a w(*st('rn dir(*clion through a lon^ and 
wide* \all(‘\ <»f tin* Swig'S canton of tlu* 
\’alais, and, b(*inb sw»*lled by a number 
of mountain sfn*ams, it passi s ihroubh 
tlu* lake ot*(Jen(‘\a. I'dowinb southward, 
and b(*inb joiiu'd by tlu* Saoiu* aiu' other 
stn*ams, such as tlu* Ist n*, the Dn'a ,*, tlu* 
Anh'clu*, and ‘Mu* Durance, it discharires 
i(s(‘lf, ath*r a course nt' nearl\ oOO mllrs, 
by thn'e mouths, into tlu* part of tlu* .M(*d- 
iterranean calh'd tlu* ball* of L\ oris, when* 
its branc!u‘s ll)rm du* Islaiul of ( 'amarbue. 
'The principal cities on the Rhone an* (h*- 
n(*\a, Lvons, \’i(*mu*, \\ibuon, Reaucain* 
and \rl<‘s. It is tlu* most rapid ri\(*r of 
I'hirope. 'The navibalion down tlu*slream 
is easy, bitt tlu* upward can Im* perforuu'd 
only by ilraubht or steam. (S(‘(* Ctninl^t.) 
It carri(‘s down larbc <[uanliti(‘S of (‘arlli, 
which it (h'posits at its mouth. Relow 
Lacluse, the fner plunbes, with b*’*‘'‘f 
noise, into a ca\ily of tlu* rocks, and dis- 
a])p(‘Jirs for tlu* distance of sixty pa(‘(‘s. 
Si*\(*ral miles b(*low this phu't*, at a point 
called Ma!p<*rmis, it aiv'iin ahiu**'t (*ntln*ly 
disa]>pi*ar.-. muh r tlu* ro«*k':. 

Rno\(;Kaiiu;K ; a ranbe of mountains in 
(h rmany, (*\lendinb from Kalt(*nnord- 
lu'im to b(*}ond Ri,-i*hofsheim, about RO 
miles in It*nbth ; it travi'rses the north- 
west of Ravtiria, and part of ll(*sse (kis- 
sel, approjichiiib tlu; 'Thurinbian fon*sl 
on tlu* north, and llu* Sp(*ssart towards 
the south. 'The liibhest siinnnit is th(3 
l\n*nt/,herb, 52^00 f‘e(‘t hibh. 

Riii KMuc {ritrutn); a of* plants, 

mostly inhahitiiib the interior of Asia. It 
heloiibs to the fimily pa/f/bu/u <c, tobelh- 
er with the. docks, whieh it some.wluit 
n;senihl(‘s. It is oiu* of the. few' b‘‘'>‘'>*‘i 
which ha\(* nine stamens, the inncnndria 
of Linn.eiis. 'Tlu; roots and l('av(‘s an; 
n*niarkahly larb'o, and llu* Ihwvers in(*on- 
spicuoiis, hut dispos(*d in v(*ry amph; 
panicl(*s. 'Tlu; se(*ds are ))rnvid(;d, at ihi; 
aiiblcs, with ti nu;mhraiions wiiib. 'Tlu; 
roots of all art; mildly com- 
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(l.with toiiir- and prop- 

frti(’s ; that «>1‘ the ofllrinal rhubarb (/^. 
* pafmdtufi) is ronsidcrrd tlia cfiica- 

oious, but tla'iv is iif) «n*at dilH rrucu in 
this Tiic ollicinal or tnu* rhid)arb 

^ 0 (»\vs ^viId alon^ llio iroiiliors of‘ (^biiia, 
n»*ar tin; ^u-(*at wall, upon a (diaiii «d 
iiiou/Jtaiiis whirh stn'lcln's irmtt thr, Clii- 
u(*s(; tow/i Sijji to iako Kftkfnior, near 
'[’hibt‘t. It is rasily distinj*uish<*d by liav- 
i:i^ tli(‘ l(*av<*s di\idi‘d into acuta lob(‘s; 
du; njots an; \rry Iarj 4 <;, ytdlow and 
brancliiii!^' ; tin; sti'iii is ot modcrato li<‘i^lif, 
t-ylindrical, suiooili and striated, pntvidad 
at base; with a j^reat niunl)er of larj'k? p«;tio- 
hite |{'a\rs*, thrso an; (li\ ided into ti\c or 
sf‘\<'n lanceolate, acute segm(;nts, eacli of 
which is aitaiii subdividi'd, and arc Kiecn 
and ron^h above, a litth; wliitish and pu- 
^lCM•ent beneath, and traversi’d witli lar^u; 
Vf'llowisli in'Tves ; tlieir ]eal-“ilalks are 
\4‘ry lonjjr, anil lirooved ; the tlowers arc 
"inal!, M'llowisli-white, and'hirc disposed 
Hi nnnieions npiiidit panicl(*s; the secals 
are hlaekish-lu'own and Iriani^^nlar. It is 
usual with the< hiinese, when the roots havi' 
been fak<;n Irom the irronnd, cleaned and 
pared, to cut them in slices and lay thiMn 
upon Ion*; tal)les, takin:; care to turn them 
three or four times a day, experieiiiM; bav- 
in«i tauyht tliat if exposed to a free, cur- 
rent of air, they bei'omo light, and lose a 
portion of their strength. A Her th<; fourth 
day, they an; perli)rated and strung upon 
cords, in such a way as not to touch each 
other, and are suspended to dry in the 
shade, either U|)on trei's or in tents. In 
altoiit two months, thi; roots have lost 
seven eisdiths of tlieir weight, and an; lit 
tor maiket. Winter is the proper season 
fur taking np the roots. Formerly rhu- 
barb was brought from ('hina, through 
"Tartarv, to <)rmnz and Aleppo, thence to 
Alexandria, and even to Vienna. This 
\’tas called Tnrkrif ihnbarb. INow it is 
brought by sea tfoni Fantoii and Ormnz. 
Ml the rhubarb ot'eommerce is obtained 
Irom the chain of mountains above men- 
lieaied. It is only within a few \ears that 
tile oHiein.al rhubarl) has been successfully 
cultivated on a large scale in l iUrope. It is 
mo>i reailily mnlliplied by planting pieiajs 
ot the root containing ev<\s, thirty or more 
of which are atfordeil by a root four or live 
years old : half an ineii of the root is suf- 
fi« ient to (aisun; the shooting of these 
eves. Tliey are planted a little helbrclho 
opening of tlie spring, afuT leaving them 
i \pos(‘»l to the air for a day, in onltu* that 
Beatrices may he formi'd : they sliouldbe 
plaeeil in (pfincnnx order, about six feet 
apart, as tin; leaves occupy a very great 


sfmee ; hnt as, for the two tirst years, they 
<lo not till this spaet;, some oth<;r crop 
may he raisial between them. It is an 
injudiiuons jiractice to cut away the leaves, 
and hinders tin; growth ol’ the roots; hut 
to cut or hrc'ak the steins, about a foot 
from the ground, is very often advantage- 
ous. 'J’he jilant may remain in the* 
ground all winter, hut during severe frosts 
.should l)f3 covered with straw or dry 
h‘avc*s. \ deep soil, and one where sand 
does not predominate, seems best adapted 
to its enlture ; hnt it succeeds in every 
.soil that is not tirid or watery ; iieitlier 
do(‘s itVt^ar shade iir a norlbern exposure; 
in ilry weather, watering is advantageous, 
but long rains are very injurious. The 
roots an; taken from the ground only aflei 
the Ibnrtli or lillli year, hnt sooner in a 
dry and warm .soil than in a moist and 
(‘ool one; when taken ii}) too soon, their 
siihstance is soil, and w^ill lose elt;vr*n 
Iwi lfths of its weight in drying ; on the, 
other hand, if \r\\ too long in the (*arth, 
the roots hecome hollow, or even rot in 
the centre. The time fm* removing thiuii 
is in the antnmn, alter the leaves arc per- 
fi'cily dry. Tlu* .stocks live t(*n or twelve 
years in a good soil, and only half as long 
in on<‘ which is less adapted to them. 
The rhnharl) of eommerco is brownish- 
yellow externally, satiron -yellow within, 
and variegated with white and reddish 
streaks. The odor is disagreeable, and 
the taste hitler, astringent, slightly acrid, 
and naus(*ous. Its propcrli(‘s jire, at the 
same time, tonic aiul purgtuive. It is 
ailministcred in powder, in mixtures, or 
formed into pills, or tlie root mav be 
cbevved in siibsianee. The value of tlie 
annual imjiort of ibis arliide into (Jreat 
Rritain is said to ('\ceed 1,000,000. Tlie 
bark of rbubarb has been used tor tinc- 
tures, and is found, in iwery respect, as 
(;liicacions as the best pail of the roots, 
and the seeds possess nearly the same 
qualities. The leaves impart an agree- 
abli; ai'idity, somewhat similar to that of 
sorrel; and a marmalade is made fronx 
the fre.'^li stalks, by stripping oil’ the bark, 
and boiling the pulp with an «'(pud 
quantity of sugar. 'J'bc cninmon ganleii 
rliubaiii [H. rhaponlinim) lias iibtuse. 
sinootb leaves, with hairy veins beneath. 
It was fn*st brought into Furope about the 
year 1010, ami is ehielly in request for the 
.stalks of the leavi's, vvifieh, vv lieu young, 
are used for pies and tart^. 2’he root has 
oceasionally been .sold for the rbnbarb of 
eommerex', and for a long time was sup- 
posed to be identical with it. The rheum, 
rihes is remarkable for liaving the seeds 
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<'TU'('K)pf»l ill ji siiiH'ulont anil roililisli 
It throws on llio muiinlainsof^?^ ria 
anil J*oi>ia, anil is, brsidos, cnltiNatoil on 
an CAti'fisivi* sralc in tlioso roimrrirs, on 
at‘i*onnt ot' the a^riHiahiy ai'iil flavor ol'tlio 
livivrs, loaf-stalks and yoiin^ stoms. 'riii'se 
ari' sold oonstanlly in llio inarkots, and an; 
oatiMi eitlior in a imikIo stato, with salt or 
\ ino,i>far, or aiv prrsorvoil in wino, or with 
sn<rar. 

IliirMii, in na\ij;alion; a vrrtioal rlrclo 
of any irivon plaiT, or tin* intorscrtion of 
siirh oiri-h* with tin* hori/on ; in whirh 
last s 'iiso rhumb is tin; samo as a point of 
tin* ronijia'^'i. 

lihumh-liir' ; a lini* jirolonm'ii Iroin any 
{)oinr of tin; ronij)ass, on a naiifioal rharr, 
oxropt from tin* four cardiind points. 

llni AKKN. (Sro iiuhnkf iiius.) 

Kill's. (Si'i* Sunutc,) 
in in po(‘try ; tin* rorri*spond<*ni*i* 
of sounds ill tin* Icrminatiiiir ^vords or 
Mllalilos of vi’isi's. 'I'ln* \o\vi*l and tin* 
final articulations or ronsonants should hi* 
tin* sanio, or iioarly tin* saiin*, in sound. 
'I'in; initial ronsoiiants may ho ddli'i’onl. 
I ^ariLTuatros which have not, like iho laitt- 
h->li, a uroat varirty of shades hotwoon tin* 
Italian sounds ol' i/, c, /, o, r/, ailmit only 
jiiiro rhymos ; that is to say, iho oorrospoinl- 
iii:j s\llal)l('s must ha\ o oxactly tin* .saiin; 
vowol sound, lai^^lish Norsi* is much h ss 
rostrainod ; and wi; tind in t ho host Kiitf 
lish poets rhymos uliich strike a foreign 
ear as vi*ry inijnire. In some instances, 
siicli as and lih( rh/, hund and annmund^ 
iSonr and (ilon.f, the of)rn*spt)n(lcnce in iho 
1 ‘Iters makes what mi^rht In* called a 
rh\ 1110 to the eye*, ^\’IJi(*ll supplies, in some 
mea'«ure, tlie want of correspondence in 
-'Ound. In oilier instances, however, this 
is not tin* ea-e, as in and chun^r^ 

rnnntr and Ihnutrhf ; and tin* lihorty of 
niakiii^'’ rh\ mes of m llahles cnrrespondinic 
in sound, ihonudi did<‘reiit in sprllin^% is 
ill eater in J’ui^lisli than in most odier 
lanu:ua”:es ; a.sicf/hrand lao/hn*, irarin and 
slorm. If tin; rli\me is only in tin* last 
syllal)le<, as in for^nivi' and hfhavr, it is 
calf*d a uifdr rliMiie; ij‘ ill tin* two last 
‘^v llahles, as bil(rr and irliUrr, it is called a 
ftmab' rlivnn*. Sonietiines the three last 
‘'Vllahle> rhyme, as rftUosilif ivwd rrri'y^ronVy, 
or llio Italian diacuif’ ainl durnrin*'^ or 
iuvol'i and fnrolu (the v( rso sdnirriolo). 
This Iasi sort of rhymes is princi[)ally used 
in j)iec(‘s of a comic or conver.-'ational 
character. Khynies w’hich extend to 
more than lliree syllahles an; almost con- 
tilled to the Arabians and f'ersians, in 
their short odes {frftzcllr.s), in whicli tin; 
t;.*ur)e rhyme, carried through tin; whole 


poem, extends sometimes to four and 
more syllahles. Some languages inclii'.e 
more to the male rhyme, as the. I'higlisli, 
on account of its supirahnnilance ol’tnono- 
sy llahles ; others, as the Spanish and 
Italian, niori; to the female : the (jlermaii 
and French possi;ss an almost eipial store 
of hoth ; hence in these (wo language's 
we find tl/em generally interchanged reg- 
ularly' ; yet there are numerous poems 
in these languages, written exclusively in 
male or female rhymes. < )f the four con- 
tinental idioms just mentioned, the (ler- 
man, liorn its ahundance of consonants, 
has thf* greatest \ariely of tinal .syllables, 
and iherelori* the smallest collection of 
rhymes for any' given termination. It 
has, however, to compensate for this d(*fi- 
cieiicv, a regular prosody, arising from the 
])osse^'^ion of long and short syllables, ^riie 
modern n-'C ol rhyme was not Imiowii to 
the ancirnl^. We meet, indeed, with 
sonii* rhyme'fl vi'ises in Ovid, in which 
the rhyme was e\ ideiitly intentional; hut 
the object was not to distinguish the 
verses, hut to givi* impressiveness to the 
sense, as Shakspeare often introduces a 
rhymed couplet, Ihr the same piirposi*, in 
blank verse. In the iiatin poems of the 
lathers of the church of the fourth century', 
rhymes are more Ifeipiently used. 'I'lie 
rhyme is harmony, music, and iherel’on; is 
addressed directly to the feelings, and 
thus partakes essentially of the charactia* 
of modern art, whilst the meirieal jiirms 
of antiijuity are in the spirit of that jilastic 
ag<*. (See f '/n.s'.vn*, Plasfir^ and liouianltr.) 
’^riii; (loths iiiiroihieed rhyme from the 
l‘k’ist into the northein languages. 'The 
most aneir-nt relies of Seaiidinavian jioetry 
are not in rhv me, hnt are distingni>hed by 
alliteration (o^. \.). These eireumstanees 
gave rise to die opinion that rhyme origi- 
nated with the Arabians vv ho eaiiie into 
eontact with the iMirojx'aiis of the south 
as early' as tin* eighth I'entiiry. Sehlegel, 
in his Ob.'urvutioiis sur la f^ltralurc Pro- 
vvurulr^ however, denies this. Joseph 
von Hammer, on the other liand, is a de- 
eided lieliever in the iidluenee of the 
Arabians on the ])roven(;aI poetry in 
res’peef to the sfnietiire of rhymed coup- 
lets and the l<)rms of ihymi; in the snntli- 
ern poetry'; which se«nis luidenialilc, 
tliongh it is not necessary to derive rhyme 
itself Irom the Arabians. The oldest 
i’orms of rhy med verse an* the coujilet and 
the rontinuation of one and the same 
rhyme through a whole piece. H'he 
'IVouhai lours (ij. v.) lirst attempted a varie- 
ty of artificial eomhinations of rliymo iit 
the sonnet, can/.ime, &:c., and the Span- 
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iartls iuu\ Italians, with tlirir innsiral laii- 
g^iaf^<*s aiul delicacy of car, f)crli?ct(*(l llio 
i(>rnjs of involved rliyinc. 'IMic ituiiaiis, 
howevea*, at a later period, oarric<l tlic arti- 
licial inti icaci(‘S of rli^inc to j^rcat excess. 
IliiyiiH', well managed, is on<‘. of tlni most 
pleasing of all inventions lljr entertaining 
the mind, eonslanlly raising expeetali )ii, 
and as olten salisl]\ing it. "I'lie ?*ar anti<*i- 
pates the* sound, williont knowing what 
th(‘ sound will express; and how various 
ar(i the I'onns ol‘ grace and majesly of 
whieli it is su^.<*ep!ii)le ! Yet it has mij'Ual 
many pia’sons think tlH*y w<“re compos- 
ing poetry, whilst they wvu) only rh 3 yning ; 
and \v<*](‘ it not ior rhyme, we; miglit have 
Ixaai saved Ironi Ji flood of insipid \erse, 
whieli has so long overspread the liedd of 
literature. (S(‘e Sonnet.) 

Ruv'riivi. (See Jippvndix^ end of this 
V olume.) 

Ui\i., Ukai.; ji Spanish coin. (Korthe 
rud dc ])lala (silvta* rial), see ( ijtns.) 'Fhe 
rent dc cdlon (coppt'r rial) is tapial to 

RiAi/ro. (S<‘(; I cnirr,) 

Jiiij. 'TIk; rihs Jin; long curved boiu's, 
jilaeed in an ohlKpie direction at tin* sides 
of the eJn'st. Their numlier is genendly 
twel\ e on (‘jich side ; hut, in some subjects, 
it h;is been liamd to be thirte<‘n, Jind in oth- 
ers, though more rarely, oidy I'leven. 'They 
are distniguish<‘d into true and J\dse ribs, 
'fhe se\en upper rihs, v\hich are Jirticu- 
Ijiled to the sternum, Jire c;dli‘d true ribs, 
^ind the liM* low< r ones, whieli tin; not 
immediately atiJicln‘d to llnit bone, are 
called /hAvf rihs. 'I'he use; of the ribs is to 
giv>‘ llji'iii to tlie thorax, and to cover JUid 
defiMid the lungs; also to assist in brejiih- 
ing ; for they are join(;d to the vertebra* by 
regular lunges, which allow' of short mo- 
tions, and to tin* sli'rnum by cartilages, 
whi<-li >iekl to the motion of the rihs, anil 
n'lurn agjun when the mnscli'S cease to 
act. (See lirspiralioji.) 

IliiiKUA, (busl'ppi*. (Si'C *Spng’ao/i7/o.) 

II ic A 111 ) 0 , l)a>id, a celebrated writer on 
hnance juid statistics, was of a Jewish 
lannly, and wjis born in J.,ondon in 
His lather \\as a stock broker, and the son 
"as intend(’d fhr the sjuik; jirofession. 
His clijinicter lor inobit}, industry and 
tal(*nt early procur(‘<l him mi'ans of sup- 
port ; and,l)rcoming Ji member of the slock 
«*xchjmg(*, he accumulated immense ])rop- 
orty. Iti IHiO, he appeared as a writer in 
the iMorning Chronicle, on tin; suliject of 
tin; deprreiation of the national currency ; 
and In; afh'rw/irds emhodii-d his ideas in a 
ilistinct work, the reasonings of which 
Were adopted in tlie Report of the Rullioii 


(k)niniiltee of the house of commons, 
lie next pnhlished an I'ssay on Rent, in 
whieJi he adv()(;jited the principles of Mal- 
tlius concerning jiojinlation. His most 
im])ortant production is his treatise on 
J'olitical Kconomy and Tjixation, vvhicJi 
adbrds a hmiinons oxjiositiun of the origin 
and iiiictnations of national wealth and 
expenditnre. In JHH), iMr. ilieardo ob- 
tained a scat ill parlijiincnt for the liisli 
horongh of portJirlington, Jind as a senator 
altiJicled the resfif ct and esteem of all 
])Jirti<‘S. Hi; di<;d in Seplemher, l^:2d. Mr. 
)H<*ardo is sjiid to h.ave been a rnilarian, 
though Tie usiudly attended the ser\ic‘e of 
the established chnrcli alti r renouncing 
Judaism. 

Kii ci, Lorenzo, the last general of the 
Jesuits previously to their siippri ssion by 
pope <.-I(“ment XIII, was horn at Florence 
in 17013, entered the order at ihi? age of 
fifteen, and, alter having been firolessoi* of 
rlii'toric Jind philosophy at Sienuji, he he- 
cami* spiritual dinalor .at the Ronuiii col- 
lege, Jind seerctJiry of his order. In IT.'iH, 
he* sneceeileil to the ollice of genersd on 
ihi; death of Fentuiioni. Resisting the 
siippri'ssion of the Jesuits, ho was si'iit to 
the castli* of Si. Angelo, where* he died in 
177.). (Sei; Jfsuits.) — See his Jilc, by 
(’.aniceioli. 

IIicci, Seipio, bishop of Pistoia and 
IVato, nephew' of the preceding, was horn 
jil Flort iice, in 1741. being liivored by 
the grand-dnke of Tuscan v, licopold, he 
opened, at Pisinia, in l/JrO, a s} nod, w ith u 
view to tlie ])n)})agatioii ul' some new 
religious doctrines; by which he incur- 
red the displeasure of the poj)e, and was 
obliged to resign his see. In 171)b, he 
was imprisoned Ibr declaring in favor of 
the deeives oi‘ the constituent assembly, 
which had hern I’ormed under the indu- 
ence of the French, being sot at lihi’riv, 
ho signed, in li^lk), ti formula of adhesion 
to the hulls which he luul objected to, and 
hccjime reconciled to the holy see. lie 
died ill IHIO. In appearetl the l ie 

it Mtmoins dc Sn'pion Rird, by M. do 
Potter (traiiskited into English by T. Ros- 

coc,2 vols., l^t>P). 

Rici oJBOxr, Lodovico, hern at 3Iodcna 
in Ib77, maiiil'estcd an cjirly fiassion lor 
the theatre ; and, luiving become the di- 
rector of a theatrical compjiny at tiu* age 
of twenty-two years, hi* endeavored to 
reform the Itidijui theatre, h\' snhstituting 
regular pieces Ibr the iiiiserahli; farces 
wiiich then had jiossession of tlie stage in 
(See Drama, and llttlian T^'kcatre.) 
Wearied with the opposition made to Ids 
etibrts by the perv erse taste ol’ Ids couii- 
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tryinoi], hr >vt'nt t() I’aris with his rom- 
pany, aiul assot-ialcMl iiiiiisi'lf uirli Dniii- 
iuhjiiraiid Koriia^iU'si, with juivat ,au*ros. 
In lh(‘ ol’ I’aniia appointt'd 

him iiisprclor ol’ tli(' tla'atn's in his do- 
minions; hilt, in 17.*n, 111' n tiirnrd to Par- 
is uliorr 111 * dr\o(cd his last xrars to 
liforafurr, and died in I/.k?. Ih* was 
flit' niitliov at’ luimrvatiyi ronn’dios, ;md 
frniislnivil srvt'inl picrvs t’vain tin' /‘Vciic/i. 
\\ V IiiiM'iilxt hvhitii nn JUsttnir du Tin- 
dtir Itdllni, Jlis witi* Jlrlrn (horn ItK'^’tl) 
<hstin;j;nishrd ht'i>i‘lt* on thr stap% and hy 
hrr piu'tiral compositions, w liich prominal 
h»T admission into srvriid Italian acailr- 
inii's. 'riKMrson Ih-ancrsfo, horn at Man- 
tua in 17t)7, ilii'd at I’aris in 177*i, was 
m<»r(‘ snccrssfiil as a draniatir wrifia* than 
t\s an artor. Ih'sidrs liis (annrdirs, 
whirh wtTo vrry popular, h(‘ wmtc a 
work (mtillrd [Jjrt du Thtdlre (I*arts, 
1750). Jlis wall', horn at Paris in 17J4, is 
ostomtu'd oiu* ol’ th(i Ix'St Frrnrh novid- 
fsts, S^hr v'iiitirrod much from the nojrhM't 
ot h(‘r hiisliand, and <licd in poverty, in 
1702. Her coniplcli‘ works have Ixvn 
several times pnhlislicd (best edition, Paris, 
1818, G vols., 8vo.). 

Kick {onjztt sttlira). 4'his important 
artiedc ol’ food is now' cnlri\ati‘d in all the 
warni(‘r parts ot’ the irlc.he. It was loiiit 
known in the l^last l)ell>n; it was introdneeti 
into M“y]>t and (Jrei ce, Pliny, l>iose<»ri- 
des and 'J^lieoplirastns niiMition ilashi'in^ 
hron«-lit li-om India ; hut it was little enlii- 
vated in their lime upon tire borders of 
tfi<‘ Ah’dit} rraneaii. Jt was intiedneed 
into Carolina about the yv ar 1007, and is 
now' cnlti\ated cMeiisively in many parts 
of the south of fiiirope. in Hntain, the 
ehi<*t siijiply of riei* is Ironi I’arolina; and 
tliis is eon^iden'd far superior to the India 
liee, which is small, mea'jre, and the 
J^rains lre«niently broken, immense* dis- 
tricts of eoimtrv would have n niairn*d 
desolate anil irreelaiiiiahle, if nature hail 
not ;^ranf(;d to a simple ^na.>s ilie jiropeTty 
of powin^ evelusively in inundated and 
marshy ^^namd-:. Jt has altered I lie liua^ 
ol the ii,lohe and the destiny of nation'^; 
for then', can hi' no doubt that it is to this 
fp'ain tlial the (diiiu'so and I lindofi'^ <wve 
their (‘arly civilization. An immense po(H 
nlatlon in tho^e and tin* Hiirronndin;^ comi- 
rri^'S is iiow depe'ndeiit on the rice crops; 
and will'll lliese liiil, tlionsands perish of 
hiinj^er. The, enhn of the riei' is from 
one, to six liM’t hi^h, annual, erc'ct, simple, 
round, and jointed; the l(*aves are larufi*, 
firm, and pointeil, arisin^t j’roin v<'iw lon^% 
cylindrical, and finely striated slu'aths; 
the llowers are, disposi'd in a large, and 


Iieaiitifnl jianii'le, somewhat n'si'inhlii 
that of till* oat. 'flic seeds are while ai; 
oblong, hilt \arv in size and tin' ll in the 
mnni'rons varieties. Il is imjiortanl lo ire 
ae<inainled with tliesi' Mirii'ties, m ni'dt!- 
to I'lioose whieh are best suited to eerlain 
soils or localities ; some ar«* preli'rahle on 
aeeonnt of the size and exeelleiiee oj‘ fht' 
irrains; others, frnm t/ieir great hearing, 
or the fmie at’ ri/iening; atlit rs, ai!ain, 
/’roin flieir niori' or less <lelicac\ witiin- 
speef to colli, drought, \ 'The i I indoo 
< 'hinese, iMala\s, and the inliahifants oi' 
IIk' neiglihoriiig islands ha\e paid nuHt 
attention to tlie cultivation of these varii’- 
ties. (till' species onlv of rice is known. 
l?ice can he j;roiiia!»Jv cultivated only in 
w arm t'lima/es ; and here it is said to yield 
six tiini s as much as the same space of 
wheat lands, d’he (diinese obtain two 
eropsa \ear frno tin* same ground, and 
cultivate it in this vv:iy from general. on to 
generation ok,. tlii' same soil, and without 
any other maiuire than ihi' mud ilepositcd 
h\ the water ol’ the river used in over- 
tlovvmg it. After the vvati'rs ol'iliv' liiun- 
dafiou liav<* w ilhdraw ii, a t'ew days are 
allowed for the mud to hccome paitiallt 
dry; then a small spot is enclosed hy an 
emhanknH'iit, lightly ploughed and har- 
rowed, and the grain, pieviouslv steeped 
in dung dilnti'il with animal wait'i', is 
then sown very thickly on if. A thin 
sleet ol* water is immi diaLi ly hronght 
oyer it, eitlicT !>y a slri'am or the ehain- 
pniiio. In the mean time, oili(>rsj>aces are 
prepaaiiig llir being jihu'ted in a sinillae 
mai.ni'r. \\ lien thi* ]>laiits are i-i’v or 
se\en inelushigli, they are trans[ilaiited 
in furrow's made by the plongli, so as ti'i 
stand aliont a liiot apfirt every way: watcT 
is then hroiiglif oy er lliem, and kept on till 
the ernf» brains to rijx’ii, when it is y\lth- 
hi'ld ; so that w hen the harvest ariivesthe 
held \s unite dry. It is reajied with a 
sickle, tlireshi'd with a llail, or the treai!- 
ing of cattle, and the husk is taken oll’h^ 
heating it in a ^^on(' mortar, or jia'-'^ing it 
Iwtvv.'en flat stors s, as in a common meal 
milk 4’he first crop h<‘ing cut in May, a 
S'cojid is inmc'diatcly ]»repared for, by 
burning the stiibbl<>, and this second crop 
ripens in October nr Novt inber. Alier 
removal, the stubble, is [ilonglied in, w hiel^ 
is the only vegetable inamire such lundw 
can be said to n ceive. Jn.fajian, Ceylon, 
Jiiid .lava, aiiuatic rice is eultiv atcii ni-arly 
in the sami' manner. A riei' jdaniatioii 
re(|uires constant attention. 'Plie jiroprie- 
lor must make daily visits, in order to sec 
that the various auncdnets, llood-gati's and 
embankments of ilie ililVerent r.oinpuit 
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merits are all in ordt'r, aiid that the wat(;r 
constantly remains at tfi<i same ht^i^ht. 
. ^riie maturity ul' tlie f^rain is aseia'tained 
by llic^ yellowiHiss of the straw, anti it is 
iiarv<‘sted niueli in thti samti manner as 
oth<!r grains, witli this difliTtaiet*, that in 
eertaiii districts the; tops ordy are t ut. 
Ri<*e, when stowi'd in the '^rarifiry, is snli- 
j<a*t to the depredations o(‘ a Sifiall imren- 
iio; hot it is tiamd that tfiis inst^et attacks 
it only when envcdopeil in the^ Inisks, 
Aipiatie rice is eidtivatial hy the Chiiif‘s<‘, 
(wen in fla* midst of rivers an<l lakes, hy 
mi'ans of rafts made ot* hamlioo and (‘ov- 
(Ted with (*arth. iVIonntaiti rice is culti- 
vated on tin* uH)imtains <»f the east(‘rn 
islanris and of Coeinn-< diina, much in the 
s.'irri(3 way as oi-ir barley; hut if is to he 
ohservf'd, that it is planted at the, eom- 
meneenKMit of the rainy, and reaped at the 
h(‘irinnin;f of tlai dry season, and also that 
th<‘S(* niomitains receive from th<‘ atmos- 
phere a miicii ^rreat(*r [irofxeition of mois- 
ture tlian lower districts. 'riu're is a 
kind of rice liardy (‘non<^h to j'row on ifie 
ed^e ol* the I limalaya snows, and which 
may probably, at some (iitnre time, prove 
a valuable accjuisilion t<i the Knrop<‘an 
I’ultivator. Rico is ev(‘n cultivated in the 
south ot’Iierniaiiy, and, from lonj^ (*ulture 
in a comparatively cold country, has ac- 
ijuired a remarkable dt*f(re(i of hardita^ss 
and adaptation to the climate — a cireiim- 
staiH'e which has Irecpamtly been alluded 
to as an eneouraj;tement to the acidiinatiiif^ 
of exotics: it is liaind that rice seeds di- 
ri'ct from India will not ripen in (ha*- 
many at all, and ('ven Italian or SSpaiiish 
S(;eds art' much less early and hanly than 
thosti ri|)ened on the sp<it, A crop has 
been ohtaini'd in Kn»rland, on tlie banks 
of the 'riiames. In some parts of the 
f’ast, rice is freed from the liusks by im- 
inersion in hot water, by which the grains 
ari‘ slightly swelled, and burst the enve- 
lopes. As an article of diet, rict^ lias h(‘en 
extolhal as superior to almost any other 
v(‘getahle. [,.arg(^ (luantities are annually 
imported into Kurope, and it is highly es- 
ti'cmed in puddings and numerous other 
<Mdiuary ]uv|)arations. On account of its 
bc'iug destitute' of gluten, it cannot be 
mad(! into bread, liker wln'at. Iinh'e'd, on 
account of its (‘xcelleiici; and cheapin'ss, 
it (daims atU'iition as a gt'iua'al article of 
sustenance for the poorer classi's of soci- 
ety ; as it is wtII known that a quarter of 
a pound of riee, slowly hoik’d, will yield 
more than a pound of solid and nutritive 
h>od. However, it lats bi'i’n fomal that, in 
Kuropti, the tioor constantly reject use 
office when ))otatoes are to he had ; and, 
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in triitli, it does not seiem to be so well 
adapted to Kuropeari constitutions as that 
root. Tile inhabitants of liie East olitaiii 
from rice a vinous liipjor, more intoxicat- 
ing thjin tiie strongest wine ; tmd an ar- 
ile.nt spirit, c-alled ra/r, or arrack, is also 
jiarfly made from it. 'file latter is cliieliy 
inanuiiK'tnred at Jlatavia, and at Goa, 
on tlui eojist of Malabar, and is said 
to be distilled Irorn a mixture of the 
infusion of rice and of the juice of ihi' 
cocoa-nut tree. The gi'iu'ral appellation 
ol* riee tiiroughout tiie East Indie, is 
paddy. 

Riefl-JIuNTiN(i, or Ro«-o-IiiNK (icterus 
n^ripennis, Bonaji. ; emheriza oryzivora, 
VViLson); specific charactms, tail-fcathei-s 
very acute ; adult male in spring dress, 
black ; the hind head, yt'llowiah-white ; 
s<*.a])ulars, rump and tail coverts, white, 
tinged with ash ; female young, and male 
in early autumn and wiiiK’r dress, varied 
with hrownish-hlack and brownish-yel- 
low, beneath dull yellow ; the male with 
much more yellow. This bird migrates 
over the continent of America from I.ab- 
rador to Mexico, and over the Great An- 
tilles, appearing in the southern extremity 
of the IJ. Slates about the middle of 
Mareli or beginning of April. About the 
first of May, the Ixib-o- links rinich Mas- 
sachus(?tts. The rearing of their young 
taki’s j)lace north of the fortieth ilegreo of 
latitude. Their food is insects and worms, 
and the sei’ds of the grassy meadows, in 
the autumn, they sonietiuK's attack thi' 
crops of oats and hurley. 'The song of 
the male continues, with little interrup- 
tion, Its long tus the femaki is sitting, oeul 
is singular and pk;asanl ; it consists of a 
jingling medley of short, variable notes, 
confused, rapid and continuous. The 
relish for song and merriment is conlined 
to the male, and diminishes as the period 
of incubation advances. The male geii- 
erally loses Iiis musical talent .ihout C: c 
end of the tiivt week in July, from which 
time, nr somewhat earlier, his [)lumay-c 
begins to lose its gay colors, and to 
same the hiimhie hue of that of tb- 
male. Vnout the middle of August, :\n\v 
enter New York and Pennsylvania, in 
|*oraging parties, on tlufir way to the south. 
Tlu^re, along the shores of the large ri\ - 
ers lined with floating fields of wild rice, 
they find abundant subsistimce, grow fat, 
ami their flesh becomes little inferior in 
flavor to tfiat of the Eiirofican ortolan ; 
oil which account the roed or rice birds, 
as they are then called, are sliot in great 
numbers. When the cool nights in Oc- 
tober commence, they move still farther 
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couth, till tlu'V rua<‘li tlu‘ islaiuls (hiha 
ami Januuua. 

Kuu; (ii.i I.. (Si'<* (\ moils.) 

i<u UMU) I, kiui: uT IhiLtlaiul, >.uruaiiuMl 
('uMiftli' cva*nii;l ^oii o(' ilcnr\ II, 

}»\ I 'Juaitur ut’ ( iiiK'iiiir, was horn iu I la/, 
in lu' was ituhirrd l»\ his m«Mhri*t(> 

uuitu wait his hruthn*-^, llciifv aiiil (iiait- 
ir\ , aial olla r ronlrduralcs itt a rrhullnui 
aiiMiiua h:s iiiila'i', whi4*h, Intw<‘\t'r, that 
av;i\r pniii**' ^oou (jurllrd. 'Thic (‘niidiu't 
j|(* n‘|)t'al«'u o)j niun' tij.iii oiu* orrasioii, 
iiiilil, 111 hu (i{)rril\ {(Miiod liu- kin:;* 

oi’ l-’raiiiM', ami, in tiu* war whicii iMi^iicd, 
piir>iii’d tin* uiiliappy Ih'iiry iVoid' placu 
:o placu, w!io, Iir’Mij a! lin‘ >anu‘ lina* d<‘- 
:a'rt(*(l hy his y niniii*'! "'un, diud, woiii 
out with rliai'i'iii am! atruclioii, at (’hiiiun, 
riirciMii' his uiidulirul am! iniiiratt'liil cliil- 
dnai with Ills lalr>| hraath. (Srt‘ Ih unj //.) 
Oti this (‘vuMt, lliidi ml ^'U(a•r('d('d tu iho 
ihrunu of Ku'jiand, and, \i^iiiiiir his lii- 
dicr’c rorp.sa tla- dav after hie d«‘i*fa>e, 
twprrsei'd u:r<‘at nanorsi' at liis own iMm- 
dnrt. 1 la\ iinr .'■s'ttlud liis allaire in l•h•alna^ 
la* "'(died to laiiiiand, and w as <*rt»w lual at 
W e>tniiu''ter. Ih^ prudentls jiavo his 
eo:iti(h‘n<\.‘ to liis lather’s luinieters, and 
dieUonntenam*ed all who had abetted iiis 
own reheIJion. (le had laken rla* erocs 
j)re\ ioiielv to liis aeeecsiou, and now heiif 
all Ins vKW'v'e to tho ii'ratitiaalion oi* his 
iiiai'tial ardor in the fields of (he l ias!. ||e 
iMi'-ed luones liy the eale ot’ th(‘ eiaiwn 
jiropertN and olliees, and l»\ e\ery other 
oie/in" lie eoid<l dev i-e, inehidini: the re- 
im'->ioii oi‘ a 1 ir^'e .'■uiu oT llie \ .e-'.daue 
inijio.eed o\ lile l.'itlier U[ion Seoi land, lit' 
then '‘oniilif an inti-rview with IMiilip ot’ 
I*' ranee, who had aUo taken the ero'.*', in 
which mutual condition'' re>jM'etInti‘ their 
|o.nt opeiMt loi 1- weia* agreed U[)on. \ 
Lfreai numhei- ot’ {hiiilivh harons and oth- 
» r-' look the ero- . oil tlii' oecM'-ion, to 
.vhich ennapri-'e a mas'^aere ot’ the .leus^ 
'll "evend ol’ di ‘ pnneiji.d towns ot’ the 
k!:'i:doin, i<hiiic(t a jirelude. At mld'Uiu- 
jiT r, lift), [tiel;,nd and Idiilip united 
hA),()(!i) ot' theii i»rave*«l .enhjeins oji llie 
pi nn^of \ e/<‘lai. Kiehanl th- ii pro<-eed- 
“<i to euiliark at ^iar'edles, and tin* two 
kin:is met at Me'.siua, where tlaw spent 
(he wiiili r. Her* Iliehard was joineil hy 
I leren^^aria, daiiLduer ot’ Sanehe/., kinir<d’ 
.\a\arre, liis intendefl w ill* ; l»ut, v\ ithont 
-I. vine’ to <M‘le!>rale his nuptials, he put to 
sea witli hi" tha t, \vhi<*h was soon alter 
<ii"pei><''d hy a storm. 'I’he Uinn: iiot into 
(’rete; l)ut iho'^c ol’ lus shi]»s w liich li:id 
his h)idi‘ and his sister, llie ijijeiwi of Sici- 
ly on hoard, wen' driven into (’vpnis, 
wlicrci the king of that islainl imprisoiieil 


the i*riw\ , ami r»'liisial to d*h\er up the 
prineesS4‘s. |u nwenge I'or this insnill 
|{l<‘hard landed his army and ohkned the 
king ti) surremler himsidf and lus suvi'- 
reiguty Iu ( '\ priis, he eoiisummated his 
nuptials, and f hen (*mhai ked tlir Ikdesline. 
At this period, ilu' siege of \er<' was ear- 
r\ iiijf on Iw till' remnant of (he arm \ of tin ^ 
empiTor I'rederie, and oilier ( 'lirislian 
a<l\ I'lilnrers, and deli-nded hy a f'^aivu-en 
garrison, supported h\ the eelehiMtc d ^’al- 
adin. (•!. v.) 'flie arrival of flie two kings 
iiifuse^l new vigor inlo (he hesi<‘g<’i>, ami 
tlie place surrendmed in .Inly ll!M. d’liis 
advania'O' was, ho\ve\<r, "iieeemied In 
inntnal jealoijsi<‘s, more espeeiallv exeilecl 
In a contest tin* tIu' crown of .leimsileni, 
hetwcj'n Ln^ignan and ('onrad of .Mont- 
I’errat ; (he Ilirmer being supported In 
Kicliaid, ami tlie latti r hv (he king oi* 
rraiu-i'. At len: t!i, ilisjitisti'd witl a war- 
tare in whieli he onl\ acted a sei lUidary 
eliara<‘ter, tli* latti'r returned ((» l'lnro[»e, 
h'aving 10,000 men with Ivichard. \ 
geni'ral engagimient took place, m which 
Uiehanl, h\ the greatest hraverv ;md mil- 
itary skill, gaimal a complete victory, 
which was I’olltnved l»v the po-srs'^ion of 
.loppa, Vscalon, and other places. Kii'h- 
ard advanced within sight of’ .lernsak'm ; 
hut, tfu' greater pari of the aiiviliaries re- 
Itising to eonenr in llu' siege, he n'lireil 
to Asealon, and, |>erc('iv ing his dillienlties 
inen'asc, eoneliided a tniei' with Saladin, 
4111 (‘omiiti4)M that Aeri', .loppa, :ind tlu' 
<»lh4’r seaports of |*ai(‘srim‘, slionkl re- 
main in th«' hands ol’ tfi** ( 'hrisf i;ms, vv In) 
W4're als44 to cn|4n I’ull lilx'rtv of pi'i'l’orm- 
iiig pilgrimages to .h rimalem. Ki«-hard 
now pn'pared (<* return to laigland, hut 
pn'vioiislv eonenm'il in the 4‘le4'iion of 
(’onrad (almost immediali'lv afU'r as^as- 
Miiali'd) to the luiminal sway of Jerusa- 
lem, ami bestowed his eonijtien'd king- 
4 lorn 4»t’ ( 'v pl us iijinii 1 aisigiian. I h* I'lii- 
h irki'il at \er(‘ in ( )etoher, ll})‘i, ami 
sailetl l4>r tlu' Adriata*; hut vv as vvn'ckc'd 
near Aqnili ia. d’akii‘g the <llsgnise ot’ a 
pilgrim, he puisiu'd his way ihrongii 
(Jernumy, until, hi'ing dis4-over<‘d near 
V ienna, lie was arresttal hy tlu' 4)rd(‘r ol’ 
L4‘4ipol4i, duke of Aiistiia, who, having 
ri'ci'iveii an atl’ronf from him in Pali slim’, 
s('i'/4‘d this 4»pp4>rtnnity (4) gratily his ava- 
ri<'e and iv'vjmge. Thi' «‘mp(‘ror, Ih riry 
VI, who had alsji a rpiarn'l with Kiehard, 
for his alliaiu'e with d'ani'n'd, the usurper 
of tlu* crown of Sicily, lu'.aring of liis 
cajitivity, ilemanded liini from Leopold 
who gave him up, on the stipulation of n 
porti4»n his ransom. Wliik' Kielian ’ 
was imprisoned, liis hrntlier John (<]. v.) 
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!j:u 1 lip Jiniis in in <*oji- 

• cr’i’f wiili tlic of Ikirlinnl 

i)or{ leis /nisj()j*iiJMrs A\irli jmjiI 

llir ^nnprror liini, 

. lln‘ (ii 1 (»r V> nj'iiw, with various inianiii- 
an' olh nja*":, In* u-liitad tlirs.* ar«‘usatiofis 
wj.'i so ujur.'i sj)irir, that (hr a-Sf nihly 
r wlaiiijrd ayiiii'i lii'J d<‘('*j!riou. 
!rii:i(h a li'caly was coiicliVh'd his 
.hhrralioii, ou iIm‘ payuMMit of* a ransom 
(1’ !.■)(/*, ()(/() inarhs, whicli hvin/i’ rais“d in 
'Ic'daiid, jJichard ohtaiiM‘(l his I,h«‘j1\. 
>"i''h.iid ciiiliarlvod at tJa* mouth o| the 
.s hcld.', atid sal(‘ly rTachcd Mu'iland in 
.la!(‘!», ! I!>l, to the m'oaf jo^ oT^-hi^ sid)- 
! •( !•'. Arh'i ln iiiu rr-ci ow Jiad in Mnir- 
i ii)d, iio landed iti !'’raur(‘ iu Aia}, I l!H, 
wh'-re Jk'wm-^ met h) iiis hroilier John, 
who ll'.r-’W liiiii'>elt'at his li et, and, under 
ill * 111 'diatioii ol’ hi' mother, <'ntreated 
r*! Li\ ell'-, s. “I liiri'iv e liim,'’ ."aid Riidi- 
. id, '-..' d ) I ope I sii.aJI as ea.'-dx 
!ii'< iiij.h'ii''' as la'will J!:\*’pardoi:.” In 
i'le ('ii'Uiiiu' \',ar >'*i!!i IMiilip, Iviehard 
e um d s .me ad\ aiilay;* s ; |)ut a truce soon 
Si:sj)( ii(le(! \ \\{ i.- hnstihlie.-'. Leoj-old, hav- 
III, 1 ! I’einivid Ml! accidental hni't which 
pn.\ed liioi'tal, e\])n sscd n'lnorse liir his 
tj-eatment of Richai’d, and iic.ve ]ip all 
claim to the remainder f)f his ran.soJu. 
^f'lH ■ emperor also olfered to remit the n*- 
manider of his (!(>ht, provid<‘d h«* would 
join him in ati otfensi\ e alliance airainst 
I'' ranee, which was n'adily aureial to. 
rin,Ldaiid, durinir this period of uselt’ss 
contention, partly throujili the nipaclty of 
^’■overnment, an I partly throui>li unpropi- 
tioiis seasons, productivi' of limiine and 
pe.xtih'iice, was in a slate ot'j^reat depres- 
sion. A lasiina' ainomniodation with 
l'rane(‘ was in ajiitalion, prepai-atory to 
another ( rii'^ade, when the lili* and iH'ii^n 
ol* Rhdiard wei'e siiddenh hninj/lit to a 
closi. \ i-onsider.d)ie ireuMire ii.uiiii^ 
he( n t’omu! in the land of tlie \ iseomit of 
f imo'M's, he sent jiarl of it to Rieliard as 
his Ii im'ai sovereiim. 'fhe la‘ter. howev- 
>' r, vlemamh (1 tiie wiiole; whi<-h hein;.; 

I' hi.-ed, Im' itivested lii(' castle of Chains, 
C'here lh<* treason' as eoiiet'aled, and, 
h.'.v iiiii- refused terms ol* surreialer to the 
e irrisoii, in jP,' openly e,\pres.'.ed deler- 
ime-itirn <d‘ hau;;lui^ the wdiole (?!* them, 
\\oiiiid»‘d hy a shot from tlie cross- 
how of nji" Im rtrand de (iounlou. d'ht' 
a saiil! Was, liowever, siua-o.sliilly made, 
and all t!ie garrison liainred, w'ith the ex- 
ception oi* (Jonrdon, wiio w'as rc'si'rvcd 
for a mon* crui'l di'ath. Richard, ai)- 
pri/.('(! that Ifis wound was mortal, askial 
him W'h'.'t had induced him to att»'mpt 
h's 'Dm' man replied, “ ^'oii Kilh-d 


my 1‘ather and my brother w ith yourowm 
Jiand, land dcsi^mcd tf) put jue to an i^mo- 
mininnschath.” 'The prospect ofdcatl) liad 
inspinal Richard with seiitimc'nts .)f mod- 
erati(Hi and justice, and heordcnal (ionr- 
don to he .-r't at hh(‘r1\, and allowed a 
Slim of money ; hnt thesava<i’<‘ Mareadee, 
w ij/» eo/iimauded tin* Rr,ah;mc( »n.s, which 
fhe kiijif had hire<l il)r the expedition, 
caused th(‘ imhajipy man to Ik* tlay< d 
alive. Richard died of his wound on the* 
()th oi* April, llhll, in the tl)ity-seeond 
vearof Ids ayo, and tenth ol“ his rei^jn, 
h'aviiii!’ no i'"iir'. J'he (‘haraeter (d* this 
kinuf was stroiiijly maiked. Me was the 
hravi'-'t amon^' the l.ra\<“, often frank and 
liheral, ainl imt devoid of jrruerosity. At 
tin* .same time, la* was lian^dity, vioh'iil, 
unjust, rapai-ioiis, and saiiiminary ; and, 
to use the (‘Xjiression of (hhhon, united 
the l*erociiy of a ifladialor to tin* ernelty 
ol* a tvraiit. His tah'iils were eonsidera- 
hle, holh in the eahinet and in tin* li<‘l.d, 
and he wa.s shrewal in e‘ serv • :ion, eio- 
(pieiit, a, id very hi ’ jiv ;i, ^are,,■'m. He 
Wiis al.so a poi 1 ; ;Uid some «,i’ hi.> repnti'd 
compositions an* pre.-erved amony’ tlio.se 
(d* the 'rronhadoiirs. On the whole, a 
sort (d* romantic int(‘rest is ;!ll.‘ie’'ed t<. 
the ehanudi'r tnid (‘Xploits of ti. . 'lee. 
which, in lh(* e\(; of reason, they little* 
iiH'rit, as tlie career of Ricluird ])rodin*('(l 
ealamlti(‘S jioorly Jitoned for hy the mili- 
tiirv repntiUion whi(‘h ;done altendeil it. 

Rieii'VUU II, kmii nl* I son oT 
Hdward the I^l.'ick Jh'inec*, and <jr;mds«ai 
of Kdvvanl 111, w;is I»orn in Rltiti. Me 
sneeeeded tin* laltir ni ld77, in hi> 
eleventh v ear, the* eliiet* iuithorily of the* 
state hein^ in the liiinds (*l* his dm e nn- 
eles, John ol* (iaiinl, dnke ol* I.aneaster, 
lalmimd, ei'.rl el* ( ’ianlaidin*, alierwiirds 
dnke of \ ork, jmd d'lioiniis ol \ v eed- 
st<K*k, sidiseoMieidy dnlv(' <d* ( Ilonee-tei . 
'Tlie e.'irlier \e.irsof the kiiiLi's mlnoiiiv 
pa-'^'-d in WiT.- willi (hanee' iiial I'eojiand, 
the e\]>eii.'- • ( f vvhli'h l*'d to exaelion.s 
ihal piod.aai! d;e in <iii reelinn hciah d f.; 
W'at 'rvk'i*. hs n rmii.alh'ii in the ('ci ili 
ol* its chief leader i:i Smidilield, hy tie- 
hand of IIm* loi'd mave)!* ed* London, inthi* 
presiau-e ef the \'oun^* kina, iiihmli'd tiie 
latter an e)p])ortmiltv to exlnhil a de-rree 
of Jiddres.s ami presenet* ol mind, whieli, 
•na'oiiili <d* lif'een, Wi.s -vei). remjuka- 
l)!e. * \\ hil:d tlie rioters stood astoni.slied 
at tlie fill e.f their leader, the \oim}.r kimr 
eaimlv nah' np to them, and, ilcekMinji; 
that lie would he llieir leiider, dn'W tlu'm 
oil’, ;dm(e: inv oluiitarilv , into th(* neiah- 
iK.rim*- fe ld.s. In the mean thme, an ania o’ 

■ i)jce w;.s <'e!!(’ee'ii hv the* l-rd mavora:n! 
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others^ at the eight of which the riotei*s 
fell on their knees and deintoded pardon, 
which was granted them on the condition 
of their immediate dispersion. Similar in- 
surrections took place in various parts of 
the kingdom, all of which were, however, 
put down, and Richard, now master of 
an army of 40,000 men, collected by a 
general summons to all the retainei*s 
of the crown, found himself strong 
enough to punish the ringleaders with 
great severity, and to revoke all the char- 
ters and manumissions which he ha<l 
granted, as extorted and illegal. Tlie 
promise of conduct and capacity ''which 
he displayed on this emergency w’as but 
ill answered in the; sequel ; and he veiy 
early showed a predilection for weak and 
dissolute company, and the vicious indul- 
gences so common to youtliful royalty. 
In his sixteenth year, he married Aiin<^, 
daughter of the emperor Charles IV, and, 
soon after, was so injudicious as to take 
the great seal from Scroop, for refusing 
to sanction certain extravagant grants of 
lands to his courtiers. Wars with France 
and Scotland, and the ambitious intrigues 
of the duke of Lancaster, disquieted 
some succeeding years. The favorite's 
of Richard were Michael de la Pole, earl 
of Suffolk and chancellor, and Robert de 
Vere, enrl of Oxford, the latter of whom 
he created duke of Ireland, with entire 
sovereignty in that island for life. The 
duke of Lancaster, being then absent, 
prosecuting bis claim to the crown of 
Castile, the king^s younger uncle, llie 
duke of Gloucester, a prince of popular 
manners, and unprincipled ambition, be- 
came the leader of a formidable opposi- 
tion, which procured an impeachment of 
tlie chancellor, and influenced the i)arlia- 
ment so far that it proceeded to strip the 
king of all authority, and obliged him to 
sign a commission appointing a council 
of regency for a year. Reing now in his 
twenty-first year, this measure was verj^ 
flailing to Richard, who, in conceit with 
the duke of Irckiad, found means to as- 
semble a council of his friends at Not- 
tingham, where the judges unaniinously 
declared* against the legality of the ex- 
torted commission. Gloucester, at these 
proceedings, mustered an army in the 
vicinity of London, which being iiniflect- 
ually opposed by a body of forces under 
the duke of Ireland, several of the king’s 
friends were executed, and the judges 
who had given their opinion in his favor, 
were all found guilty of high treason, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for lilc in 
Ireland. A reaction was soon produci'd 


by the tyranny of the ascendant party ; so 
that, in Richard was encourage.d to 

ciiiter the council, and, in a rcsolinte tone, ' 
to declare tliat he was of full age to talo? 
the goveriiiiieiit into his own hands ; and, 
no opjiosition being ventured upon, he 
j)rocoed(‘d to turn out the duke of 
Gloui^ester and all his adherents. This 
act he ri^nifi’red palatable to the nation by 
pulilisliing a general anniesty, and remit- 
ting the grants of money made by the 
late, parliainent. Several yeai-s of internal 
tmnquillity tnisued, which was ))romoted 
the n'luni of the tliike of Lancaster, 
who fi\ 5 metl a (lountorhalance to the in- 
fluenccj of the duke of Gioucesfor ; and 
Richard prmlently kept on the best terms 
with him. Ry his fi)ndncss for low com- 
pany, by sjieiidiiig his time in conviviali- 
ty, and amusement with jestei*s, and per- 
sons of mean station anti light beliavior, 
the king Ibrfeited tlie respi'ct of ids sub- 
jects, while his wc'ak attachment to his 
favorites jilaced all things at their dispo- 
sal, and made a mere cipher of himself. 
Kiicouraged by tliese folli(*s, the duke of 
Gloucester once more lM\gaii to exercise 
bis sinist('r inlluenco, and, the most crim- 
inal designs being imputi'd to him, Hich- 
atd caused him and his two chief sup- 
|M)rtei^, the earls of Anmdel and War* 
wick, to be arrested. H’lie earl of Arun- 
del was executed, and the earl of War- 
wick coiidernne*! to perpetual baidshrnent. 
The duke of Gloucester bad been sent 
over to Calais I’or safe custody, and was ^ 
there suflbeated. A (juarrel lietween the 
duke of Hereford, son of .lohii of Gaunt, 
and the duke of Norlbik, was th(^ inci- 
dental causn of* the revolution which ter- 
minated this unsettled reign. The king 
banished both the duki*s — Norfolk for 
life, and Hereford for tt'ii, afterwards re- 
duced to six years. It was, howe\er, de- 
clared that eaeli of them siioidd !)e duly 
entitled to any inheritancci whi(di might 
fall to them during t la ir absence ; hut, on 
the <leatli of J«)lin of (hiuiiT, in tlie 

niqiriiieipled Richard seized his ])r(q)crty 
as forfeited to the erown. The king Ijav- 
iijg embarked lor Ireland, to revenge th<' 
deatli of bis eousin, the (wl of IVlarel«, 
who had htMm killed in a skirmish with 
the natives, Henry of Rolingbroke, as tlio 
duke of lleref'ord" was now called, nia<le 
use of this Ojiportunity to land in York- 
shinj, wit) I a small body of forces, and, 
being joined by the earls of Northnmber- 
laiid and Westmoreland, and other iiifln- 
fuitiul leadc'i-s, proeeeded southward, at 
head of GO, 000 men, nominally to recover 
his duchy of Lancaster. When Richard, 
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ipon. tills intollij^oiice, lnncl(‘fl at Milford 
uivoii, la* found hiinself so inurh desort- 
:?(!, llifit lio ^vitl»dr(!^v to Nortli Walos, 
rt itli a design to osra|>(^ to FraiuM*. Ho 
^vas, liowovor, doooyr-d to a roiif<a*€*TH-o 
kvitli Jlonry, soizod hy an arinod forco, 
ijid lod 1)V Ills surc.ossful rival lo Ijoiidou. 
\s tlioy tMilorod llio oapital, Homy Avtus 
liail(‘(l with llui loudc^st aoclaiflations, and 
iiufortnnato IFioliard iroatod with 
iipfrloct and ovt'ii (•ontllnlcl 3 ^ llisdopo- 
-;ition was now n'solvod upon, to ho ])!•«'- 
:a‘d(‘d hy a t*orood rosi^nation of the 
crown, 'riiirty-livo artioh's of aocusa- 
ii(Mi won! aooordinuily drawn njvaj'ainst 
liiin, of Avliioli sovt ral Avere exajrgoratod, 
fdiso and iHvolous, hut others oontuiiiecl 
n‘al instanoos (jf lyranny and luissrovorn- 
iiKMit ; and kinji: Richard Avas sohiinnly 
d<'posod Sopt. IdiMf llonry tlion 
olaiuK'd t]i(! (“roAvii, Avhioli Avas aAA'ardod 
to Iiini. (S(*(! Ifevnj JT,) Richard aajis 
(‘(wnmittod, for saft! custod}^ to tlu! castle 
of Poinfrol. Of the manner of his death 
no certain account has hoon pA on ; hut a 
|)opular notion ])rovailod, that liis kot‘por 
and f^uards killed him Avitli hallx'rds. It 
is jnoro probable that starvation or [xfison 
Ayas had re(!ourse to, for his body, Avhen 
expos(‘d, oxhihited no marks of violence. 
ilo died in the thirty-fourth year of his 
ag(‘, and tAVonty-third of his roi«n. 

RieiiAiin 111, killer of England, honi in 
1450, AV'as the youngest son of Richard 
duke of York. On the accossioii of his 
hrotii(‘r, Edward IV'', he AA'as croat(‘d duke 
of (jloncostor, and, during the early })art of 
i’dward’s reign, served him Avith girat 
courage and lidelity. He. jiartook of the 
l(*rociry Avliicli Avas ever a dark feature in 
the charact(!r of tla! Plantagc’iu'ts ; and is 
said to have ])(’i*sonally aided in the iiiur- 
d('r of I'khvard ])nnc<! of Wales, alter the 
haltl<! of Tewkshiuy, and to have been 
tlu! author, if not the jHaja tralur, of the 
murder of Ihmiy VI (q. a'.) in the "PcAA'cr. 
This bloody disposition Avas, hoAA'CAd’, 
united in him Avitli det'p policy and dis- 
simulation, Avhich rendered him still more 
dang(‘rous. He married, in 147.*1, Anne, 
Avho had been hcMrotJu'd to the murdered 
])nnce of Wales, joint In'iress of the earl 
ol WnrAvick, Aviiose other daughter AA*as 
united to the duke of Clarence. Ciuarrels 
arose betAveen the brothers on the diA ision 
uf the inheritance of their AAives; and 
Richard, A'dio found his (dder brother an 
obstaele to his vioAVS of nggrandizenu'ut, 
comhiiKMl in thi! accusations against that 
Avc'ak and vematile prince, Avhich Ijronght 
him to destruction. I)n the death of Ed- 
AA'ard, in J tlie duke (»f (ihau'esler A\as 


appointed protector of the kingdom ; and 
he immediately caused his iiepluiAV, tlu! 
young EdAvard V, to be declared king, 
and took an oath of fealty to him. ^J’he 
tAV'o iiseendant fiict ions, that of the (picen’s 
relatiAa‘s, headed by h(‘r brother, earl Riv- 
ers, and that of the more ancient nobility, 
who Avere led by the duke of Bucking- 
ham and lord Hastings, courted the lavor 
of the ])rotc!(!tor, who dissembled with 
each, AA’hile he Ava.s strretly pmxuing the 
schemes of his oAvn dark ambition. His 
first obJ<!Ct was to get rid of those who 
Aver(! connected Avith the young king by 
blood ^ and, .after spending a convivial 
CA ening AAitii Rivers, Grey, and sir Thom- 
as Vaughan, he had them arrested llu! 
next morning, and conveyed to Pomfret, 
Avhere th<y Avere soon alter e\(!cntt!d 
Avithout trial. Alarmed at the an*(‘st of 
her relatives, the queen dow\'ig(!r took ref- 
uge in the sanctuary at VV^est minster, Avith 
her younger son, the duke of A^ork, and 
her daughter. As it aa jis necessaiy, Ibr 
the protector’s purjioses, to get both his 
iiepheAA S into his hands, he jxTsuaded two 
])relates lo urge the (|iu!cn to deliver the 
duke of York into his hands, upon the 
most solemn assurances of safety. Lord 
Hastings, although o})})osed to the queen’s 
relatives, being the steady friend of her 
children, was next arrested, vAiiile sitting 
in council, and led to immediate execu- 
tion. Allor this bold and bloody com- 
mencement, he j)roceeded in an attem]>t 
to establish the* ilkjgitimacy of Edwanl’s 
children, o!i tin* pn'tence of a previous 
marriage Avith tin! lady Eleanor Talbot, 
daughter of the emd of ShniAVsbuiy, aiul 
scrupled not to countc'iianee an attack on 
the character of his own mother, Avho was 
Jifiirnied to have given other fathers to 
EnUvanl and Clarence, ami to Iuiax! been 
tnio to her linshand only in the birth et* 
Richard. All these ])leas AAcre dwelt 
upon in a sermon preached at St. Paul’s 
cross. The »lnk(! of Buckingham aftcr- 
AAWvis, in a spc'c'ch before the corj>oratibii 
and citizens of London, enlarged upon the 
title and Airtucs of the ])roteetor, and then 
ventnrrd to ask them Avhetlier they eliopo 
the <!uke of Gloucester lor king. On 
their silence, he repeated the cpiestion, 
and a Icav prejKircd A'oiecs exelaiiiicd, 
“ God save! king Richard !” This Avas then 
aec(*pted as the public A^oice,aml Buckiiig- 
hain, AA^th tin* lord mayor, rep.aired to the 
])rotector AA’ith a tender of the croAvn. He* 
at.fii'sl aileeted alarm and suspicion, .and 
then pretended loyalty to Ids nephoAV, and 
niiAvillingness to take such a burden upon 
If.mseMJ hut liii.ally aeeeded ; and he was 
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proclaimed kin^ on the 27th of June, 
148i^, the^ mock election being secured by 
bodies of aimed men, liroiight to tlie me- 
tropolis by himself and Huckiiigham. The 
dcjHJsed king and his brother were never 
more heard ojj and, according to general 
belief, tliey were smothered in the Tower 
of London, by order of their uncle. (See 
Edward V.) The new reign commenced 
with rewai'ds to those who had been in- 
strumental to the change, and with en- 
dtyivora to obtain pojiiilarity. Rictliai-d, 
with a splendid retinue, made a ])rogr:‘ss 
tlirough several provincial towns, aiai was 
crowned a second tim<i at York, on 'which 
occasion he ci*eated his only son prince 
of Wales. But hatred and abhorremee of 
Richard soon became the general senti- 
ment of the nation, and all men’s e>es 
were timied towanls Henry, earl of Ri(*li- 
mond, maternally descemded from tlie 
Somei*set branch iif tlie house of Lancas- 
ter. Biiekinghani, not thinking liimself 
adequately rewtirded, entered into a con- 
spiracy against him, with other malcon- 
tents in the south and west of England, 
but was suddenly deserted by his follow- 
el's, betrayed into the hands of autliority, 
and executed without trial. About the 
same time, the earl of Richmond, who 
had embarked with a fleet from St. Malo, 
encountered a violent storm, and was 
obliged to return. The death of his son, 
the prince of Wales, was a seveni stroke 
to Richard ; and such was the odium at- 
tached to his character, that the deatli of 
his wife, which followed soon after, was, 
without the hiast evidence, attribut(‘d to 
|>oison. He iminodiatcly determined to 
many his niece Eli/abetli, the daughter 
of his brother Edward, and legitimate 
heiress of the crown, in order to ])rcvent 
her union with Richmond. In August, 
1485, Richmond lauded with a small ar- 
my at Milford haven. Richard, not know- 
ing ill what quarter to ex])cct him, was 
thrown into much perjilexity, which was 
a;^gravat(‘d by his suspicion of the fidelity 
c»f his nobles, and especially the Stanleys, 
the chief of whom had become the s«?c- 
oud husband of Margarijt, the earl of 
Richmond’s mother. When informed of 
the advance of his rival, he, however, 
took the field with great expedition, and 
met him with an army of 15,000 men at 
Bosworth, ill Leicestershire. Richmond 
had only (>000 men, hut relied on tlitj se- 
cret assurances of aid from Stanley, who 
commanded a separate force of 7000. 
The battle was fought on the 23(1 of Au- 
gust, 1485 ; and, in the midst of it, Stan- 
ley, by falling on the flank of the royal 


army, sccurtid the vi(;tory to Richmond. 
(See Hcnnf yiL) Richard, finding his 
situation desperate, ruslied agaiii^t his 
eom|)otitor, slew his slundard-bearer, and 
was on the point of encouiiteiing Rich- 
mond himself, when he sunk under the 
mmiber of his assailants. The body of 
Richard was found in the field stri|)[)ed 
naked, in ^vhich condition it was carrieil 
across a lioi'se to Leicester, imd interred 
ill the (riey Eriai-s’ churchyard. Thus fell 
tliis odious princt*, in his thirty-fifth year, 
alh'r possessing tin? crown, which lie ha<l 
acMpiired by so many crimes, for two 
years ap<l two months. Richard j)os- 
sessed courage, cafiacity, elo(^^(^llC(', and 
most of the talents which would Jiave 
adoriu*(J a lawful throne. Many of his 
had <|nalities have probably been exag- 
giTatcd, but undeniable facts prove bis 
cruelty, dissimulation, treachery, und re- 
lentless ambition. Gibbon lias aii.-vvered 
the I listoric i^oulits of Walpole coiicami- 
iiigth(5 reign and charatitcr of Richard. 
Richard HI has been represented as of 
small stature, defonned, und of a forbid- 
ding aspect ; but there is some testimony 
to prov(5 that his iiersonal, like his mental, 
defects, have been magnified by the gen- 
eral det<;stution of his cluu*acter. 

Richardson, Samuel, a distingnislajd 
Eiiglisii novelist, was horn in KiHU, in 
Derbyshire, and recc'ived only a common 
school education. He early discovered a 
talent for stui’y-tidling and letter-writing, 
and, at the ago of thirteen, was the confidant 
of three young women in tlieir love se- 
crets, and employed by them in their am- 
atory corresjioiidence. At the usual age, 
he was bound a})prentjce to Mr. John 
Wilde, a printer ol’ Stationer’s Imll, Lon- 
don, and, after the expiration of his ap- 
prenticeship, ])assed five or six years as a 
foreman in a printing-oflice, until at 
length he s(‘i up t’or liimself. His habits 
of diligeiici', accuracy, and honorable 
dealing, acipiired him an extensivcj busi- 
ness ; and, beginning to thrive in tJic 
world, he marrual tlu^ daughter of liis 
former master. His Pamela, the first 
work which gave liim distinction as a 
writer, was puhlishcd in 1741. The fii’st 
two volumes were comjilcted in two 
months ; and so great was its popularity, 
that it ran tlirough live editions in one 
year, and was even rceommended from 
the pulpit. Th(3 novelty of his plan, with 
many passages of great lieauty, and in- 
tort^sting traits of character, may account 
for mucli of this rcc.eptioii ; but, even at 
that time, critics existed who entertained 
thos(3 opinions of its imperfections, and 
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<loubts of its salut:iry tendency, which 
Imve since hecoiiicj ahiiost geiicraJ. Ho 
was lo4, by a si)nrious continuation, to 
add two volumes to liis Pamela, wJiich 
jire inferior to tlie Ibriner; but, in 1748, 
the appearance of tlu) first two vol- 
umes of his Clarissa fully (established jiis 
literary reimtatioii ; and its pathos, its va- 
riety of character, and miiiutcf dcvelope- 
nient of the niovoni«3iils of th(3 liuman 
lujait, will cause it ever to be regarded as 
a noble monument of its author’s genius. 
The History of Sir Charles Crmidison 
apj)earcd in 1753. 3'he interest taken in 
this work was not ('ipial to that pijpduced 
by the l*ormer, altiiough jierhaps exhibit- 
ing more compass and invention; but the 
ciiaracter of the hero is in some degree 
rejiulsivc, and the prolixity of the author 
began to ('iigender satiety. The charac- 
ter of Clementina is a masterly example 
of delicate delineation. This work wiis, 
as well as the preceding, liaiislated into 
foreign languages, and received with 
great applause. In all the productions of 
Richardson, the style is inelegant, gossip- 
ping and verbose, and he seldom knows 
when to l(;av«5 off*. In 1754, he rose to 
:)p master of the Stationers’ company ; 
ind, in 17G0, j)urchased a moiety of the 
y^tent of law printer to the kuig. As he 
^rew rich, he indulged himself with a 
-•ouiitry residence at Parson’s-green, Mid- 
llesex, where he lived, surrounded with 
i circle of affectionate admirers, particu- 
larly females, to whom it was his delight 
to read his work in the progi'ess of com- 
position. In mixed company, he was 
rather siletit and resen’cd. Nothing cotdd 
exceed his ]>icty, moral worth, and gen- 
eral benevolence. He di<'d of an apo- 
;)lexy, in 17l)l, at the agti of seventy-two, 
ind was buried in the church of 8t. Bride, 
in Fleet street. His correspondence was 
puhlislied in 1804, in (J vols., 8vo., with a 
life, hy Mrs. Barbauld. 

Richklieu, Armand Jean dn I’lessis, 
cardinal, duke de^, one of the gr(*atcst 
•statesmen of France, was born at Paris, in 
1585, and at the age of tvventy-tw oycai'swas 
made hishop of His country luid 

already heen restored from its k»ng troubles 
to traiujuillity, prosperity, and order, by 
Henry IV (ip v.) and liis great minister 
8ully. (<j. V.) In 1G1(>, tlio queen-mother, 
illary of Medici, into whose favor Riche- 
lieu had insinuated himself, made liim 
her grand almoner and one of the secre- 
tari(3s of state. (In the disgmee of the 
<iue(m (see Mai'ij of Medici), In? continued 
attached to her 'cause, and efF<»ct<'d a rec- 
onciliation between her and licr son Louis 


XIJI (J()19), which, however, was soon 
interrupted by her intrigues against the 
constable Luynes, the tavorile of the king. 
Richelieu, who was thus j)iac^ between 
the tw o contending parties, lov(*d by nei- 
ther, but considcTcd V)y both its a useful 
instrument, had a difficult ])art to act, and 
it required all his prudeiuui to (‘liable him 
to keep his position. In IG‘i2, he obtained 
the cardinal’s hat, through the iiifluciico 
of Mary, and, in IGJil, ('iitcrcd the coun- 
cil of state, and was soon at tin? head of 
affaii*s. The jueiiiier now felt himself in 
a condition to droj) the mask wliich he 
had hitlierto worn, and Mary too late re- 
gretted the protection she had extended 
to him. The adherence of this princess 
to the political system of the house of 
liapshurg w'as injurious to the interests of 
France. Almost all the French princ(3s 
liad kept iq) a constant o])position to that 
jiowerful family, mid no sooner was Ri- 
chelieu seated in his high jiost, than he 
liegan systematically to extend the power 
of the crown by overthrowing the privi- 
leges of the gi*eat vassals, and to increase 
the influence of the French monarchy by 
undermining that of the Hapsburgs, both 
beyond tlui J’yrenees and in Germany. 
Louis XIII, who was sensible of the en- 
ergy of Jiis minister, favored his plans, 
wliile he always showed a dislike for the 
man, whom he would gladly have de- 
stroyed, had he been able to govern with- 
out him. The Reformed (Huguenots) in 
Fnmce had for a long time resisted the 
royal pejw^er ; and bloody insurrections, in 
scA'cral preceding reigns, had arisc'u liom 
tli(dr struggles with the spiritmd and tem- 
poral authorities, in defence of their civil 
rights and fu'cdom of conscience. The 
wisdom and mildness of Henry IV had 
assuaged the excii<*ment of the contend- 
ing parties, hut his reign was too short to 
extinguish the tires which still glowed 
bi'iieath the emh(‘rs. The struggle for 
religious freedom was too often, indeed, 
made a pr(‘te\t, hy tJio nobles, and eveTi 
the princes of tin* blood royal, to cloak 
and further their own ambitious designs; 
and l>oth religious }»arties, (^"atholics as 
well as Protestants, had thus akernatcly 
served as a check u]) 0 ii the despotic ex- 
ercise of the royal ])ow’er. Richelieu, 
thorelore, resolved to crush the weaker 
by the aid of the stronger party, and thus 
to deprive those, who should be disposed 
to resist his schemes, of their main prop. 
By the edict of Nantes, the Huguenots 
had been placed on nearly the same foot- 
ing with the other subjects of the king- 
dom : there were some provinces in which 
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iheyliad tlio «asrpn(li';iry, and thoir arnr tl 
foivp was sudicient to shako tho throiio, 
should thoy ho oKoitoil to riso iiLfainst it. 
Thoir ral^dn^ j)olut was Kooholh^ ; and 
Uioholioii iioi^lootod no moans to make 
himsoh* inaslor ot* that city. In the cole- 
hratod siege ot* Rochelle, he eoniinanded 
the army in ]»erson. The attack and 
dt‘t’'nce of the place an' considenal us 
affording models of |)t>rsi*veranco, valor, 
ainl military skill. RocJjello, support'd 
hy Ihigland, from whicli it continually 
ivceiv(‘d supplies, held out for a longtimt'. 
against all tli ' elforts of the cardiiial ; and 
the hope ol'r.ulucing it was already nearly 
abandoned, when Richelieu, hy the eree- 
lion of an immense mole, cut olfthe com- 
munication hy sea, and tinally comjM'lled 
it to surrender hy lainiiK' (i()2!)). The 
second ste[) of Richelieu was th<‘ removal 
of the qneen-nn)ther from court. 3'hat 
jirinc.ess endt'avonal to (dlect the fall of 
the minister: she had already gained over 
the king to her purpose, in a secret inter- 
view, when Rieiielieii eiitereil the cahi- 
iiet : th(^ queen ovi'rwhelmed him with 
reproacinvs. lie continued calm, had re- 
course to prayers and tears, and linally 
recpK'sti'd the king’s pennission to leave 
the court. The pn*parations were, already 
?nade for his (h'parinre ; hut the king, who 
was not less oR’eiided hy the violence of 
the qni'en, than pleased hy the respectful 
demeanor of the cardinal, asked the ad- 
viei; of Ids favorite, St. Simon. The lat- 
ter represented to him the services of 
Richelieu, and the impossibility of dis- 
pensing with Ids aid. Louis, therefore, 
ordereti Idm to Versailles, and <assigne<l 
liim ajiarfmeiits in the palai'e directly be- 
low Ins own. This day (N<wemher 10, 
1030), on whicli the hopes of the (pieeii 
and of the cardinal’s eaiemies Avere ilisaji- 
pointed, was called the “ day of the dupes” 
(la jounitt dcs dupes). As the queen con- 
tinued to declare herself irreconcilalile, 
with Richelieu, the cardinal prevailed u])- 
dii the king to banish her (ll)31) to Com- 
[liegiK?, removed lier frii'nds from place, 
and threw some of tliem into the Bastile. 
This step, and the almost total annihila- 
tion of ilie privileges of the parliamiaits 
and the clergy, excited all classes against 
the despotic administration of the canli- 
iial, and tlie discontents broke out in nu- 
merous risings and conspiracies, wliich, 
however, were not only siqipressed by tlie 
prudence and vigor of his measures, but 
also contriliuted to the fintherunce of bis 
plan, and gradually rendered the royal 
power entirely absolute. In lb.32, the 
royal arms, directed hy Richelieu, sup- 


pressed tlie re])ellion of tlie diikos of Or- 
leans and Montmorency, tlKMidluTcnts ol' 
thehanislied (piei'u, and Moiitmoi/licvpiT- 
ished c»n the scaffold, although the ro}- 
al family itself interceded in Jiis heliaif. 
Kqnally imsni*cf‘s<fnl Avere the atti'inpts 
of the dukes of iiOrvaine, (luise, Bonillnn, 
&c. ; eviMi those Avhom the king i)ri\ atoly 
favored were ohligi'd to yield to the a!l- 
powcifnl minister, and jiaid with llieir 
Jives ll>r their rnshurss in A'entnriiig Pf 
oppose him, as in the instance of (’i!i'|- 
irars, who, ashort time Ixd'ore UicheruMf.- 
death, had entered into a conspiraey 
againsc Jiim, Aviiich the king Avas, not 
Avirhont reason, heli(^AM‘d to have favonu!. 
Wdiilo tluj minister was thus extending: 
the power of the croAMi at iiomr', In^ did 
not negku’t the aggraiidizcaiH'iit of the 
monarchy abroad, 'riu* thirty years’ Avar 
gave him an opporlnnity of <'ffe< 'ing this 
object. Till' same man avIio ])ersecut(Mi, 
Avith the gia^iti'st si*verity, the Protestant.- 
in France, employt'd all the arts of nego- 
tiation, and i‘ven force of arms, to protec: 
the same sect in (Germany, f(>r tin? piir- 
])ose of humbling the lionse of Austria. 
The king of Swi'di'ii, thi'. great bulwark 
of religions liberty in Germany, ri'cidved 
aid of every kind from Richelieu, jls htng 
as lie AA'/is not in dnng(*r of becoming’ 
Ibrmidable to Fratico; but Avlien the bril- 
liant victories of Giistavns Adolphus gaAi‘ 
the cardinal naison to considi'r his ])OAA (*r 
as more dangerous than tliat of Austria, 
he abandoned that ])rince in the midst of 
his successes. The Avar which bo und(*r“ 
took against Spain, and which continued 
till 1(>59, ])nt France in possession of Cat- 
alonia and Roussillon, and the s(‘parafion 
of J^Jrt^gal I’rom vSpaisi Avas idiiicted la 
his assistance*. lie al.so end(*avored to 
AveakfauMl tlie Austrian influence in Italy, 
and j)rocured tlici transfer of the duchy of 
Manilla to the duke of Ne,vers. In ge'ii- 
eral, hoAVcver objectionable may have 
been his character as a man, the duke de 
Richeliini must fie allowed to have de- 
served the cliaracter of a gn'at statesman : 
he cannot Ixj denied the glory of having 
raised the ])ower of the sovereign in 
France to its higliest pitch ; but lie aa'.is 
proud, arrogant, vindictiA^e and uiipriiici- 
jiled. The protection Avhich he gave to let- 
tens and art (in the e.staldishment of tlx* 
Frencli Acadi'iny, JG»*l.'),and of tlie Jnrdin 
dcs Plantcsj for example) cannot reconcile 
ns to his faidts. (See ComeUle,) Richelieu 
dieil December 4, after having in- 
dicated Mazarin as bis sncees.sor. Louis 
XIII died a few months afler him ; hut in 
the long reign of Louis XIV (q. a\), the 
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eflects of Richelieu’s policy became visi- 
ble. ‘ See Mctximes (TJhtcU ou Testament 
politiqvm du Cardinal de Richelieu (Paris, 
17(i4), Leclcrc’s Vie de Richelieu^ and 
Jay’s Histoire du MinisUre de Richelieu 
(1815). 

Richelieu, Louis Franijois Arniand 
dll Plessis, duke de, marshal of France, 
member of the French acade/liy, and of 
the academy of sciences, was burn at Paris 
in lOiJO. His handsome person, his vivaci- 
ty, and his wit, early made him a favorite 
at court, and particularly with the duchess 
of Ihirj^undy (1711). llis childish follies 
were madi^ a liandle. of by malice, %nd the 
Julie poup^e^ as he was culled at court, 
was thrown into the llastilc. After his 
releJLse. he was made aid of marshal Vil- 
lars, who was pleased with liis liveliness, 
and his free and reckless manners. He 
was distinguished, even at the court of 
tlie regent, lor his amours and affairs of 
honor, and was twice coiinned in the 
IkistiliL In the twenty- fourth year of his 
ag(’, the French academy chose him one 
of its members, although he had never 
written any thing beyond a billet doux, 
?uid was entirely ignorant of orthograpliy. 
Fpntencllc, Carnfiistron, and Destoiiches, 
each, prepared for him an inaugural dis- 
':<fiirse, from each of which he selected 
such jmrts as he liked, to form a whole. 
He distinguished himself at the siege of 
Philipsburg (17.*}4), and in the battle of 
Fontenoy ( 1745), by Ins courage and jires- 
eiK'e of mind. On the occlusion of the 
marfiage of the dauphin with the princess 
of Baxony, he was sent as ambassador 
to the court of Dresden, wliere he made 
the most extraordinary display of pomp. 
IVnthing, however, could eipial the mag- 
nilicence of his entry into Vienna, asam- 
l»assador to that court, when the horses 
of his retinue were shod with silver, in 
such a manner that the shoes should fall 
olK to b(j flicked up by the populace. In 
175(>, lu* Wius created marshal, and com- 
manded at the sii'gi? of Mahon, wliicJi 
ivas occupu^d by tlie Fnglish. After the 
•aptiire of that place (Jiuui 28, 1750), he 
iveeived the command of the French ar- 
niy in Germany. Rut the inai*shal had 
iilfended Mad. do Ponifiadour, by reject- 
ing her firoposal of a match between his 
“^on and her daughter; and after the con- 
vention of Closfer Seven ( 17.57), he was 
recalled. He had enriclic'd himself while 
iu Germany, where he had also indulged 
Ifis soldiers in license and plunder, by his 
exactions. It should always be remem- 
herod to his credit, that he dissuaded 
Louis XV from persecuting the Protes- 


tants. His example contributed greatly 
to extend the prevalence of licentiousness 
in France, since he was the dictator of 
fashion. He continued to prosecute af- 
fairs of gallantry even in his old age, and 
was married, the third time, at the age of 
eighty-four years. The jyUmoires du Mari- 
chill de Richelieu were written, under his 
direction, by Soulavie. He died August 
3, 1788, ninety-three years old ; and two 
days f>efore liis death, a lady liaving ob- 
served to him that his lace still I'etained 
its beauty, he replied, “ Madame, you take 
my lace for your mirror.” Marshal Rich- 
elieu had the courage, the fortune and the 
talents of a great general, the sagacity, 
prudence and [>enetration of a great states- 
man ; but, with these and many amiable 
cfualities, he chose to be nothing but a 
common courtier. 

JiicHELiEU, Armand Emanuel du Ples- 
sis, duke de, minister of state under Louis 
XVIII, grandson of the preceding, was 
l>orn at Paris in 1766, and, after studying 
in the college of Plessis, travelled in Ita- 
ly, whence he returned, at the commence- 
ment of the revolution, in 1789. He soon 
after obtained jiermission from the king to 
go to Vienna, where he was well received 
by the emi)eror Joseph II; but he soon 
quitted that capital with tlie young prince 
de Ligne, and entered into the service 
of Catharine II, then at wai* with the 
Turks. He distinguished himself at the 
taking of Ismail by Suwarrow, and was 
rewarded with the rank of major-general. 
In 1794, he was with Louis XVI 1 1 in 
England, whence he returned to Russia ; 
but, not being well treated by the enqKi- 
i-or Paid, he quitted that country, and, 
after the jieace of 1801, revisited France, 
where Ronaparte in vain attempted to at- 
tach him to his service. He Avent again 
to St. Petersburg, and, at the commence- 
ment of 1803, was nominated civil and 
military governor of Odessa, a Rus- 
sian colony on the Rlack sea, which flour- 
ished greatly under his superintendence. 
On the restoration of Louis XVTII, the 
duke de Richelieu took his seat in the 
chamber of peel's, and resumed his fuin> 
tions as first gentleman of the betl-cham- 
her. In March, 1815, he accompanied 
the king to Ghent, and, returning with him 
to Paris, after the battle of Waterloo, he 
was a))()oiiited president of the council 
of ministers, and placed at the head of 
the foreign department. He presided at 
the installation of the four academies in 
April, 1818, and in September following 
he was made president of the French 
academy. In the same month, he ap- 

4 
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peared at the congres.sof Aix-hi-Chapelle. 
lie s!il)sef|iiently resi^iietl his oflico as 
minister of state (see /)ecazes, and Loins 
XVIII) ; hilt on tlu^ assassination of the 
<liike of Rerry, in 18'20, he aj^ain heeanie 
president of the eoiin<*il. lie fruitlessly 
opposfid the estaldishnient of the (-(‘iisor- 
shi[> of the press, and, hnditi^ he had lest 
iiis indnence, he a^ain retireil from office 
(see Villele), and <li('d soon afler, in May, 

Richmond ; a city, port of entry, and 
metropolis of Virj^inia, in Henrico county, 
on the north sidii of James riv(*r, .between 
fifty and sixty miles alioveCity Point, and 
350 miles above the month of the river. 
It is at the head of tide-water, just belou' 
th(^ falls, and opposite to Manchester, with 
which it is connected by bridge's; 05 miles 
north of Petersburg, 3^23 south by west of 
Wjishin^ton ; lat. 3/^ 3*2' i\. ; Ion. 77° ‘2P 
W. ; [lopuJation, in 1H20, 1*2, OKi; in 1S30, 

1 (), 0 () 0 , iiicludin^r 0:345 slave's, and l!K)() 

fret' blacks. 3die situation of Richmond 
is lii«hly pictures(|ue and healthful, and It 
is a tiourishing coniincrcial city. 3Iosi of 
the houses areofbrii k, and many of them 
are elegant. Its public buildings are very 
conunodioius, and in good style, and it has 
considerable maimliicturos. The falls ex- 
tend nearly six mih's, in which the river 
ilescends eighty f'ct. A canal parses 
around thes4^ fills, and tlu* river is naviga- 
ble for batteaux ‘2‘20 miles above them. 
The city is thus coniu'cled with a very 
extensive back country that is highly jm)‘- 
diictive of wheat, corn, hemp, tobacco and 
coal. Vessels drawing ten feet of water 
come to Rockets, just below the city, and 
those drawing fifreen feet ascend to^War- 
wi«*!\, tiv(* niiles below |{iciiinoud. '^fhe 
inland, coasting ami foreign trade of Rieb- 
mond are extensive, ami increasing; ami 
the city possessi's great advantages as a 
hi'tdtliy !Uid pleasant place of residence. 
It has gfood seiiools, and eoiiv<*nient 
houses of worship fir many religious do- 
laiiiuuations. 3-he Virginia armory is an 
<’Xtciisive estahli.-^hmeiit, ami capable of 
Mijiplying the state witli arms. The pen- 
Uentiary is under good regulations. 'PIuj 
new <*ourl-Ij<juse is a very spaeious ami 
elegant building^ The cafiitol has a veiy 
commanding .sitimtion on Hhockoe hill. 
In 1*^1!, iJccenilier 23, the theatre at 
Richnioiid took tire during an exhiliition, 
ami sevmity-twi) jx'rsons lost their lives in 
iJie conflagration. An elegant episcopal 
cliurch, of brick, called ibe MoJiumeiital 
churchy lias since been erected on the spot, 
with a monument in fi’ont, commemora- 
tive f»f the mclanclioly event. 


Richmond ; a village of j^ngland, county 
of Surrey, on an eminence on the soutjj 
bank of the Tbaincs, ol'gn'at ci4ebrity f a- 
the Ix’anty of its sccnerv, and lor having 
b(*(‘n, during several centuries, the seat ol‘ 
aroyalpalaee now demolished. George 
J!1 frequently resided lif're, in llio ('arly 
part of luH reign ; and an observatoiy >v;is 
erected here from designs by sir William 
Chambers. Part of the park is ocenpied by 
the royal gardens. The ne^v, or great parix, 
formed by (diaries 1, is well stocked w^irh 
deer; it is enclosed by a brick wall eiglil 
miles in comjiass. The rich scenery of 
Rielur.oiid ami its vicinity have been the 
theme of general ailmiration, and have at- 
tracted a number of fimilir's of distinction, 
whose .seats rentier the village and nt'igJi- 
bnrbooil rt'ijiarkably gay and splendid. 
The village exU*nds about a milt? up the 
lull from tilt' fliauies, slvirted a^-d iuter- 
miiigleil wilb agreeable gardens. Tin* 
vi<*w from iviclunoml hill is ])artieularly 
celebrutc'd. Amejiglbe monuuH'iits in tin' 
clnindi is om? to Thomson, who residt'tl 
here. INipulatiou, in 3821, ; nim* 

milt's south-west of Lomlon. 

UicHTEu, .It'an Ihiul Fretlerie, a Ger- 
man writer of the first rank in bellt‘s-let- 
tres, was born, March 2!, 1733, at Wjun- 
siedel, in the Fichtelgt'birgt*, anti dietl Nb 
vember 14, 1825, at Haireutb. Ills father 
w'as, at tin? time of liis birth, ri'ctor at 
VV'nnsiedt'l, at a later ])t*rit)(l pastor at 
Sclnvar/bacli on the »8aalt‘. In 178(1, 
Richter cntortMl the univt rsity of Lei))sic, 
in ortier to stmly tlit'ology, but soon 
changed his })lan, ami devotctl himself to 
bellt's-iettres. As early as 1798, lie was 
know'll jis a distinguisbetl w’riter at J..eij)- 
sie. Ilti went to Weimar, Rt;rlin, Mt'iuing- 
eii, &.e., ami st'Uletl at Ihiirt'utli, liaving 
bt;eii matte counsellor of legation by tbt' 
duke of Saxo-Hildburgbaiisen, anti hav- 
ing rcctiivt?tl from the prince jirimate (llal- 
bt‘rg) a pension, wliich the king of Jkivsi- 
ria contiiiiu'tl after Raireuth iiad fallen to 
him. Ife seltlom left liis homo, and only 
to make short journeys to the Rhine, Rer- 
lin, riresden, &:c. JTe bad marriet! tlur- 
iiig liis early stay at Rerlin, and bad two 
dauglitei>?. ►Secured by Jiis jiension from 
want ; happy in Jiis tlomt?stic rekitions ; 
bles.sed w'ith immerous friends, and an al- 
most childlike amiableness, w hich enjoyctl 
to the last tla? ])leasnres of nature, as if 
they Jiad been always new ; having mill- 
ions of admirei-s.; nnambitioiis of vain dis- 
tinctions, or objects beyond liis reach ; 
with a heart snsct.'ptible of the noblest 
emotions ; believing in man’s goodness, 
tmtl firmly relying on the immortality of 
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tl»n soul — he may he said to have been 
one *r)F tlic Jiappiest men that ever trod 
this ('artii. 1 1 is (h’afh coiTospoiided witJi 
Ills life ; he ealmly fell asleep. It would 
he didieuit to ^ive a distinct idea of Jean 
Paul’s works (this was the name under 
which he wrote) in a brief skelcli like 
ours, Jean I'aul is a Jiuinorous writer, 
hut his liunior is of a pecidiar ^oit. The 
want of a ])uhlic life obliges the Cerniaiis 
to live? iiiucli in reHection, the effect of 
wliich is visible in almost all their writings, 
and has left its traces in llioscj of Jean 
Paul. His humor is dee])ly reflecting and 
philosophic, at the same time oftc^ truly 
comic. He frequently rises to the highest 
regions, wliere lie can speak only in hold 
metaphors ; and, befiire we are aware, we 
hear his inspiring tones dit; away like 
tliosci of a lark, when the bird has come 
again to the ground. If it can be said of 
any man’s writings that tlu'y are poetry in 
a prose form, it is true of many ])assages 
in Jean land’s works. His writings arc 
g('!a‘rally in the f()rm of novels, hut they 
liave little of the character of what wc 
generally understand by novels. lie 
seems to have liked paiticularly to analyze 
eniotions, to dissect individual character 
in e\erv station, even the humblest. Jle 
s not <*\bibit than under those general 
‘inllueiices which operate on large masses 
of iiKMi, but d('als jjimost ('xclusively 
with th(; individual cotisiderc'd as such. 
He \(‘ry fre(|U(jntly recurs to the im- 
mortality of the soul. Jn his writings, 
ius in his life, he apptjars amiable in the 
highest degree*. His works ttre tin? fol- 
lowing : — Gre<^nland JVocesses (Jk'rlin, 
.17K‘1); Selection from the Papei-s of the 
He\il (1788); the Invisible J.odge (171)3); 
Hlesperus (17!)r>); Quintus Fixlein (1711(1; 
and 1800); Biographical Entertainments 
under the Skull of a Giantess (171H)); 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces (I71)(i); 
the Juhelsenior (17117) ; the Valley of Cam- 
pan, with a Satirical Appiaidix (171)7); 
Palingenesics (171)8); Fetters, and Future 
Course of Life (171)1)); Titan (1800— 
180.)) ; Die FlegeljnJire* (1803-— 1805) ; 
Kat/enberger’s Journey to the Water- 
ing Place (1809) ; the Field Preacher 
^chmelzle’s Journey to FJdtz (1809), &c. 
In 1804, he produced his first piiilosoplii- 
cal Work of importance, liis Intioducfion 
[yorschuk) to ^:sthetics (2d ed. 1809), 
to wliich he added, in liis last years, a 

German for clown, rude fellow ; 
and r h^eljahrc (clown-years) signifies, in Gcr- 
ni.iii, the period of transition from boyhood to 
manliood, when the character is unformed, and the 
manners embarrassed, awkward, and often rude. 


JVaclischulc, with an Appendix, containing 
Reviews (Breslau, 1825). It is full of 
original and discriminating views, yet 
hardly a philosr)])hically systematic work. 
In 1807, lie |)iil)lish(;d Jtis Levana^ a work 
on education, full of intcllig<*nt views. 
VVe must mention, also, hisi-i^c/ (Spelling- 
book) ; Peace Sermon (1809); Change 
of Throne between Mars and Piiojhns 
in 1814 ; Political Sermons in Lent 
(1817); several essays, fiir insttince, in his 
Museum (1814), and Iltrhslhlumincn 
(1810—1820]. Jn 1820 apiteared his 
Comet, or Nic. INlarkgrafJ a cttmic work. 
Shortly *l)efore his dt‘ath, he began a new 
(ulition of his eonipk'to works. After his 
death, apjMiared iiis niifinished work Seli- 
na, or on Immoitality. From memoran- 
dums l(*ft by him, a w'ork was [irepared, 
afte r his death, callt'd 'JVutfis Jroin Jean 
PauVs Ufe (3 vols., Breslau, 182(>— 28.) 

Kicixus CoMMUxis. The palma christi, 
or castor oil plant, in Barbary, its native 
climate, often becomes a pretty stout tree, 
twc‘nty or twenty-live* fee*T in h(*iglit; hut, 
as eultivated with ns, is an auiiual, lierha- 
ceous |)lant, not rising above six or eight; 
if, however, it he sheltered in a green- 
liouso, the stem persists, and becomes 
woody. The leave's are large*, alt<*rnate, 
divideel inte) six lobes, anel ])cltate, or hav- 
ing the stalk inserted into the centre of the 
leaf. Thej fle)vvers are disposed in long", 
hnmehing spikes, the mule occu})ying the 
iiiferieir ])ortie)n, which is ce)ntrary to the 
usual arrangement in meina'cions plants. 
The fruit consists of three united, prickly 
ca|)sules, each ere)ntaining a large, smooth, 
shilling, eibleing, varie*gateel see*d. These 
stienls cenitain a virulent acrid anel nause- 
ous principle, wliich seems to reside ex- 
clusively in the germ. Hence it hapfieiis 
that, whe'ii eate'ii e'litiiv, two or three seeds 
will preiehice elangereuis and even fatal ef- 
fects, while the e)il that is obtained from 
them in large eiimntities is mild, insipiel, 
emollient, and gently jinrgative. This oil 
is procured by a moderate iirossuro, for* 
the germ foitunati'ly retains its oil with 
more j)taliiiacity than the remainder of 
the seed ; or by plunging the seeds in warm * 
water, w hciii the mild oil rises to the sur- 
faice. The use of castor oil as a jiurga- 
tivo is fiuniliar to eveiy one, and has been 
known from remote antiijuity. In some 
countries, it is burnt in lamps, or is even 
employed with lime to make a cement, 
which with age becomes as hard as stone. 
The ciLstor oil plant is now cultivated, to 
some extent, in New Jersey, Virginia, &c., 
for commercial puqioses. 

Rickets (rhachitis)^ or English Dis- 
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ease; a modification of the scrofula, Ridley, Nicholas, bishop of London in 
which coininonly appears after llie age ot* the reigns of hdwiinl Vi ana liis succeBsor 
nine months and before that of two years, Mary, was born nlioiit tlie eonniKHicetnetit 
attacking i>rincipally the bones. Thedis- oftlie sixteenth century, and educated at 
ease is known by a large head, prominent Cambridge. He tmvelleii on the comj- 
forehead, projecting breast hone, flattened iient, and, during a three years’ absence 
ribs, big belly, and emaciated Jimlis, with Irom his native country, iK'came nequuint- 
gnuit dcbiliry. The bones and spine of e<I with several of tiie early refbrmt^rs, 
the back arc variously distorted. iVarui*e whose chatlines he af for w/mis warmly 
frecpiently restores the general health, and espoused. Returning to Cambridgi', he 
leaves the limbs distorted. In the treat- filled tlie oftice of proctor to the university, 
ineiit of rickets, besides attention to the and as sucJi protested against the claims 
regimen, those means are employed by of the papal see to the supreme ecclosias- 
which the system is invigorated. Tonic tical jurisdiction in the realm. He was 
medicines, the cold bath, &c., a#e bene- also ^osen public orator, and, through 
ficial. The child should he kept clean the patronage of aivhhislwp Cran/iier 
and dry, regularly exercisetl, and allowed (q. v.), became one of the king’s chaplains; 
to enjoy pure air. The food should be and, in the second year of Edward VI, he 
nutritious, and easy of digestion. The was elevated to the see of Rochester, 
rickets sometimes manifests itself in Three years after, on the deprivation of 
adults, and often proves fatal in a short Bonner, Ridley was made bishop of Loii- 
time. don, and distingnished himself by his 

Ricochet. (See Range.) tempered z^al in favor of the Proti'stant 

Ridge Road, or Alluvial Way; a church, and especially by his liberality 
remarkable ridge along the .south shore of and kindness towards the family of his 
lalce Ontario, in New York. It extends predecessor. On the deatli of Edward, a 
from Rochester on the Genesee, to Lew- dread of the succession of a Roman Catli- 
iston on the river Niagani, eighty-seven olic sovereign induced him to listen to 
miles. It is composed of <!ommon beach those who made an attempt to secure the 
sand and gravel stones worn smooth, and Pi*otestant lusciiiidency, by [ilacing the lady 
these are intermixed with small shells. Jane Grey upon the tiirone. Tlie deioat. ' 
Its general width is from four to eight of this scheme, tlie active imrt he had ’ ' 
rods, and it is raised in the middle with a taken in the establishment of the new dis- 
handsome crowning arch, from six to ten cipline, and the construction of the litur- 
feet. Its general surface preserves a very gy, together with his intimati; connexion 
uniform level, being raised to meet the with Cranmer, marketl Ridley out as one 
unevenness of the ground which it covers, of the most prominent victims of papal 
At the rivers Genesee and Niagara, aurtliority. The form of a trial was, in- 
elevation is about 120 or 130 fi^et ; mid this deed, granted him : a deputation of popish 
is its elevation above lake Ontario, from bishops was appointed to hold a formal 
which it is distant from six to ten miles, disputation on the controverted jioints 
There is a regular and gradual descent with him at Oxford, and he was con- 
from the road to the lake. There seems dernned, as a recusant and obstinate here- 
to be no way of accounting for this ridge, tic, to the stake. This sentence he under- 
without supposing that the surface of lake went with the ^e&test fortitude, in com- 
Ontario was 130 feet higher at some for- pany with his friend and fellow-sufferer 
mer period than it is at present ; and, if Latimer (q, v.), Oct. 15, 1555, in Oxford, 
this bo admitted, we are led to inquire His life has been written by the reverend 
whether Erie and Ontario did not consti- doctor Ridley, prebendary of Salisbury, 
tute one lake. But it is replied, that there Ridotto ; a masquerade, attended with 
•is a similar ridge on the south side of lake music and dancing, and other amuse- 
Erie, f<)r 120 miles. The ridge road of ments. A ridotto commonly takes place 
New York is one of the best roads in the on fiist-eve, in those places where the car- 
state. (See JStew York.) nival is celebrated. — Ridotto, in Venice, is 

Riding. (See Horsemanship, and JWa- also the name of a public place, where, 
nege.) during the carnival, games of hazard, par- 

JliDiNO AT Anchor. {See Anchor.) ticularly fero, are played. Formerly, none 
Ridings (corrupted from triihing ) ; the but a Venetian noble could have a bank ■ 
three jurisdictions into which the county in the ridotto ; and particular privileges 
of Yorkshire, in England, is divided, on were granted to him as banker. On each 
account of its extent. They are called side stood a lady in a mask, to g^ve him 
the North, East and West Ridings. warning of any thing to his disadvan- 
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tage. No persons but nobles were per- 
» mitted to play, unless in a mask. 

Rird, ^Treaty at, Oct. 8, J813. (See 
Havana.) 

•Riedesf.l, Frederica Cliurlotte Louisa, 
baroness, the dauf^liter of tlie Prussian 
minister of 8tat(5 Massow, was born at 
Rruiidenburg in 174(>. At tiie age of six- 
teen, slie was married to liciitennfit-colonel 
Kiedesel, who commanded the Rruns- 
wick troops em{)Joyed in the English ser- 
vice in America in 1777. Madame Riede- 
sel, who accompanied licr husband, wrote 
an interesting account of her adventures, 
published by her son-in-law, the coi^tit de ’ 
Reiiss, under the title of A^oyage to Anier- 
ica, or Letters of Madame voti Iliedcsel 
(translated into English, New York, 18‘^7). 
She returned to Europe in 1783 ; and hav- 
ing lost her hushnnd (who had been made 
n general) in 1800, she lixctl her residence 
at IhTlin, where she died in 1808. 

Riego y Nunez, llaficl del, R. Spanish 
patriot, horn of a nohle family, in the prov- 
ince of Asturias, in 1785. Alter Jjaving 
been Jibcrully educated, lie I'litcrod ibe 
army, and serv^ed during the invasion of 
S[)aui hy H()iia])arto. Ibi wj\s taken pris- 
on(ir;'afid, on his liberation, the constitu- 
lioytl general Ahisbalgave him a stati’ap- 
pointment ; and when that <*hief bdrayeti 
»he cause of independence, Riego retired 
from the service ni disgust, and for a time 
led a private life. In the hegimiing of 
1820, at iIjc head of a battalion, be pro- 
elairned the Spanish constitution, and, 
traversing a large extent of country, shut 
liiriisclf up in a fortress, with the small 
number of trooj)s who had the patriotism 
and courage to follow his example. Re- 
itig threatened by a jiowerful army, and 
aware of thb danger of delay, he sallied 
fortli from tlio isle of Leon witli a few 
hundred brave men, made bis way through 
the forces that opj)osed his passage, visited 
wveral large towns, intimidated tJie au- 
thorities, fought obstinately, lost the greater 
P(jrt of his troops, and rt'tired to the inouii- 
tniiis with the determination to defend 
himself to the last extremity, rather than 
submit to the mercy of his enemies. But 
the spirit of freedom wliich he had excited 
was not extinguished ; the provinces 
ranged thomsclvcs under the bnnnei*s of 
iiidepeudetice, and Riego received the 
homage of national gratitude. His popu- 
larity excited the jealousy of those in pow- 
er, and lie was calumniated as a promoter 
ot anarchy unci disorder : bis army was 
dissolved, and lie was proscribed. But 
he preserved the confidence of the people, 
and was appointed a deputy to the cortes 
VOL. XU 4 


of 1829, of which assembly he became 
the president, and in this arduous station 
displuycid prudence and firmness, with a 
conciliatory disjiositioii that did him Jion- 
or. When king Ferdinand refused to 
niuintain the constitution which he had 
sworn to observe, Riego again appeared 
in arms to assert tlie liberty of his country ; 
but it was destincNl to liiJJ before foreign 
foes. He was taken prisoner after the 
surrender of Ladix to the l’i*eneh, under 
the diike d’Aiigonlenie, and, being con- 
vc^ycid to Madrid, was executed as a traitor, 
Nov. 7, 1823. His widow, who sought 
refutre in En;»laijd, died at Chelsea, June 
111, J824. — See the AUnwirs of the Life of 
Hicfco, hy the? canon Kic'go (London, 1824), 
and Mathew’s AarmihVe, &lc. 

Rienzi, Nieliolas (lubrinide; a native 
of Rome, wlio, in the Iburteenth century, 
hccrame eelehrated hy his attempts to re- 
store the lloinaii n^puhlic. Although the 
sou of om; of the lowest ordcT of tavern 
kc'epci’s, he received a literary education, 
and early distinguished himself hy Jiis tal- 
ents, parts, and clevatc'd sentiments. The 
glory of ancient Rome c'xcited his enthu- 
siasm, and he earner to be regarded by the 
eominoii pcof)le as an extraordinary per- 
son, destined to rescue them from die 
tyranny of the aristocracy, whicii, on the 
n'lnoval of the popes to Avignon, had 
become in the biglicst degree insolent and 
cjpprcssive. He obtained the post of pub- 
lic scribe or notary, and in 134G was join- 
ed in a deputation to pope Clement VI, at 
Avignon, to exhort him to bring back thc^ 
papal court to its original scat. He acted 
cm this occasion with so much energy and 
elocpience, that the pope created him an 
apostolic notary, wliicli office, on his re- 
turn, he executed with strict probity. He 
let no of)portuiuty escape to excite the 
discontent of the jieoplc, by haranguing 
against the nobility and the defects of the 
public administration. Having prepared 
men’s minds for a clinnge, and engageci 
persons of all oi-ilei's in his designs, in the 
month of April, 1347, tluring the absence 
of the governor of Rome', Stephen Colon- 
na, he summoned a secret assembly upon 
mount Avciiline, before wliich h‘e made 
an energetic spcecl), and induced them all 
to subscribe an oath for the establish- 
ment of a plan of government, which lie 
enritled the g-ooef cs/a/e. He had even the 
address to gain over the pope’s vicar, and, 
in a second assembly in the capitol, pro- 
duced fifteen articles as the basis of the 
good estate, which w ere imanimously np- 
liroved ; and tlie people confeiTcd upon 
him the .title of trihum, with the power 
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of life and dealli, and all llic other attri- 
butes of sovereignty. The governor, Co- 
lonna, upon his return, threatened him 
with piinishnient, hut was hiiiiseif con- 
strained to quit tlie city ; and Rienzi ban- 
ished several of the noble families, after 
capitally punishing such as were convicted 
of oppression and injustice. In the first 
exercise of his authority, he conducted 
biinself with a strict regard to justice and 
the public good ; and even the pope vvtis 
induced to siiuction his power. The 
reputation of the new tribune extended 
througbont Italy, and bis friendship was 
even solicited by the Uingof llnngary and 
the emperor Louis. Petrarch was highly 
interested in liis proceedings; and there 
are extant several ekapieiit letters, in 
which that poet exhorts fiirn to persevere 
in his glorious niKlertakiiigs. lint the in- 
toxication of su[)reine power l)egan to 
betray him into extravagances, lie caus- 
ed himself to Ik* created a knight, with a 
mixture of religious and militiiry cenuno- 
iiies, and cited the two rival emperors, 
Charles and Louis, to appear before him 
tojnstily their pretensions. He also dis- 
missed the pope’s legate, and, reducing tlic 
nolilos into complete liutiiiiiation, com- 
iriericed a reign of terror, lint at length, 
finding that he had lost the affection and 
confidence of the people, lie withdrew, in 
1348, from Rome, amt rtanaiiied in Nji- 
ples until 13.i0, wlnni he took advantage 
of the jubilee to return secretly to Rome ; 
hut being discovered, Ik; withdrew to 
Prague. Tlieiic.e he came into the hands 
of pope Clcnicnt at Avignon, who con- 
fineti him three years, and appointed a 
commission to try him ; his successor. In- 
nocent VI, released Rienzi, and sent him 
to Rome to oppose another popular diiina- 
gogue, named Roroncelli. The Romans 
received him with great demonstrations 
of joy, and ho recoven.'d his former au- 
thority ; hut after a turhulent admitiistra- 
j:ioii of a few mouths, the nobles excited 
another sedition Agtnust him, m vvtiich he 
was massacred in October, 13.54. His 
last brief career had been marked with 
great cruelty, wliich excited the populace 
to treat his remains with indignity. Rien- 
zi, who possessed a union of fanaticism and 
artifice, was more encjrgctic in speech and 
council than in action, and failed in cour- 
age and presenc.e of mind in great emer- 
gencies. 

Riks, Ferdinand, a distinguished piano- 
forte player and composer, was horn in 
Honii, on the Rhine. Hcethoveii was his 
teacher, and under his direction he ap- 
peared before the public in Vienna, in 


1804 and 1805. After several journeys, he 
settled in London, as teacher and com- - 
poser. In 1817, he also hecanr} director 
of tiie pliilhurmonic conc(;rt. In 1825, 
he retired to Ronn. His productions are 
very numerous. 

Riesengebirge (the Giants’ mountains); 
part of tile i8iidetic chain, separating Sile- 
sia from Rohemiaaiid Moravia, till it joins 
the Car[)ulhians ; hut the term is properly 
np}>lied to that part of this range which 
lies between the sources of the Neisse 
ami the Bober. It contains the loftiest 
fiioniitains of the north or central part of 
Genmniy. Some of the principal summits 
are Schneekoppe, 5270 feet high; Great 
Sturm ban he, 5030 ft;et high; and Lesser 
Sturmhanhe, nearly as high. I’he valleys 
of the Riesengehirge present many pictur- 
estpie scenes. (See Sudelic Mountains.) 

Rffacimexto (Italian, a remaking, or 
rcestahlishmeut) is now often used in 
English. *Oiie of its most common ap- 
plicutioiis is to the process of recasting 
literary works, so as to adajit them to a 
changed state of circumstances; as when a 
work writtim in one age or country is 
modified to suit the circumstances of 
another. Tlie German word Umarbeihing 
is still more (‘xpressive. * 

Rifle; a fire-arm which has the insidd 
of its harrtd cut with from three to nine 
or ten spiral grooves, so as to make it re- 
siMiihle a lemahi screw, varying from a com- 
mon screw only in this, that its grooves or 
rifles are less deflected and approach more 
to a right line; it being now usual for the 
grooves with which the best rifled harrtds 
are cut, to take about one whole turn in a 
leiiglh of thirty inches. The iiuniher of 
these grooves difler according to tlie size 
of the barrel and the faney ofthe workman; 
and their depth and vvidtli are not regu- 
latcil liy any invariable rule. The period 
of their invention cannot he precisely de- 
termined. In 1381, the city of Augsburg 
promised, in the war of the free imperial 
cities tigainst the nobility in Franconia, 
Sualiia and Bavaria, to send thirty rifles 
(busses, biichsen) to the army. In 1498, 
fire-arms with rifled barrels were used at 
a public shooting-match in Leipsic. 

Riga ; a fortified city in the Russian 
government of the same name (sec Livo- 
nia), lying on the Duna, or Dwina, seven 
miles above its entrance into the gulf of 
Riga; lat. 5()° 57' N. ; Ion. 24° 5' E. The 
suburbs, which were almost entirely de- 
stroy cal in (see Russian- German War), 

have since been rebuilt with broad, hand- 
some streets, and numerous public walks 
and squares. The city has also received 
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many additions and ornaments of late. 
The population, which, in J82J, amounted 
to 41,500^ was, in 18‘i8, 55,547, principally 
Lutherans. In 18Ji9, 1403 vessels entered 
the port of Riga ; the exports for the same 
year amounted to 47,888,000 roubles. The 
commerce is principally carried on by 
English merchants. There are numerous 
public institutions and buildfngs here, 
among the latter of which are the magnifi* 
cent town-house, an imperial palace, the 
old castle, &c. The inhabitants are chief- 
ly Germans, or of Geririan origin. Next 
to Petersburg, Riga is the most impoitant 
commercial place in the empire, wid has 
large naval establishments. Corn, dax and 
hemp are the chief articles of export. Riga 
was founded in 1200, by bishop Albeit, 
and, until the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, belonged to the Teutonic knights. In 
17J0, it was taken possession of by Russia. 

Rigadoon ; a lively kindof dance, per- 
fonned in figure by a man aAd woman, 
and the tune of which is always written 
in triple time. 'Phe rigadoon was lK)r- 
rewed originally from Provence, 'fhe 
word is foriiKHl from the French word 
rigaudon, signifying the same thing. 

Rigging ; a general name given to all 
thfc ropes emjiloyed to support the masts, 
• and to extend or reduce the sails, or ar- 
range them to the disposition of the wind. 
— Standing riggin^\ia that which is used 
to sustain the masts, and remains in a fix- 
ed position ; as the shreuds, stays, and 
back-stays . — Running rigging is that 
which is fitted to arrange the sails by pass- 
ing through various blocks, in dilferent 
places about the masts, yards, shrouds, 
&^c., as the braces, sheets, halliards, clew- 
lines, &c., &c. 

UiGHi, or Rig I (Mon^ regius, or Regina 
inontium ] ; an isolated mountain in the can- 
ton of Schweitz, between the lakes of 
Ziig, I.ucerne and Lowcrtz, (iOOO feet high. 
The view from the summit is remarkably 
fine, and attracts gi*(*at numbers of travel- 
ler ; it embraces the whole of the ii(»rth 
ami east of Switzerland, liir into Swabia, 
the Jura, the Alps to the Jungfrau, and 
fourteen lakes. Fiissli (see i'WcZij and 
Meyer published the finest views m the 
Sketches on the Rigid (Zurich, 1807). 

Right AND Left Bank of a River. 
That bank which is on the right of a per- 
son looking down the river is called the 
^dght bank ; the other the lejl. 

Right, Petition of. (See Petition of 
Rieht.) 

Rights, Rill of. (Sec BUI of Rights.) 

Rights, Declaration of. (See Bill 
of Rights.) 


Rimim (Arirninurn) ; a city in the 
States of the (Jhurch, on the Marecchia, 
near its entrance into the gulf of Venice ; 
lat. 44° 4' N. ; Ion. 12° ;14' E. There is a 
harbor at the mouth of the Marecchia, 
which, however, is choked up by sand 
and stones, brought down by the river. 
'J'he sea has receded more than two miles 
from the ancient light-house, which is 
now surrounded by gardens. The river 
is crossed by a handsome marble bridge, 
of five arches, built by Tiberius, at the 
point where the Flaniinian and ABrnilian 
ways met, and is the finest monument of 
antiquity of the kind Before one of the 
gates is an ancient triumphal arch, erect-- 
ed in honor of Augustus. The cathedral 
erected on the ruins of the temple of Cas- 
tor and Pollux is, like several of the other 
churches, built of the marble taken from 
the ririns of the old ])ort. The church of 
S. Francesco, built in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, is celebrated lor its no- 
ble and splendid style of architectnre. It 
was erected by Pandolfo Malatesta, whoso 
family governed Rimini tor a long period, 
in the middle ages, and adorned tlie city 
with many public buildings. In the Pi- 
azza del Commune is a handsome fountain, 
and a bronze statue of pope Paul V ; in 
the market-place is shown a pedestal, than 
which it is jiretended that Ceesar ha- 
rangued his troops before passing the 
Rubicon. Rimini contains some other 
fine remains of antiquity. March 25, 
18J31, it was occupied by Austrian troops, 
after having been some time defended by 
Italian patriots. 

Ring. (For the pope’s ring, see Fish- 
ermarCs Ring ; for the bishop’s, see Inves- 
titure^ also KL^s ; for Saturn’s ring, see 
Planet^ and Saturn. See also Fairy 
Circle.) 

Rio bravo del Norte. (See JVbrfc.) 

Rio dk Janeiro, or S. Sebastiao (often 
called simply Rio) *, capital city of Brazil, 
on the western shore of the bay of tli^ 
same name, which makes up from the At- 
lantic ocean ; lat. 22° 54' S. ; Ion. 4»T 15^ 
W. ; population in 1820, estimated at 
135,000, and by Walsh, in 1830, at 150,000. 
Before the arrival of the Portuguese court, 
in 1808 (see John F/), the population was 
about 50,000, and occupied only that part 
of the city now called the old city. The 
streets of the new city are bread and 
straight, and the houses in both sections 
are mostly built in the same style, of 
granite, and three stories high. The pub- 
lic places are not remarkable for beauty, 
but most of them have fountains supplied 
with water by a very handsome aqueducts 
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The imperial paLirc, fornioriy tho rrsi- 
tleiice of the vieoroys, is huilt'iii tui ordi- 
nary stylo, and was onlargj'd, after the ar- 
rival of the court, hy connecting it with 
tlie Cai-iiielite nioiuistoiy. Tlie mint, the 
custom-house, the arsenal, and tlie ox- 
«'hangc, are handsome buildings, 'fhe 
churches and convents (live) presemt noth- 
ing deserving of notice. The public, gar- 
dens are prettily laid out, uml enjoy a tine 
])rospect. Music is a favorin' amusement 
of the people, and is cultivated with siic- 
<*ess by all classes. The manufacturing 
industry is incousideniblc ; but Rio is the 
great mart of Brazilian commerco ; the 
bai’bor is one of the linest and safest in 
the world. All the ports between Bahia 
on the north and Montevideo on the south 
send their merchandise to l{io lor exporta- 
tion or consumption. Tin; internal com- 
merce with the inland provinces is also 
extensive, particularly in mineral riches. 
Sugar, coffee, cotton, tobacco, hides, tal- 
low, furs, molasses, indigo, fu'^tic, cocoa- 
nuts, diamonds, topaz, and other precious 
stones, ai*e among the expoi*ts. {Hec Bra- 
zil,) The climate is warm and humid ; 
and, on account of the mai-slics which 
surround the city, and the lilth of the 
streets, the vultures being the only scaven- 
gers, the city is often an unhealthy resi- 
dence for strangn-s ; but, by adopting tiic 
Brazilian mode of living, avoiding expo- 
sure in the sun, night dews, abstaining 
IrtMii spirituous li<iuors, and using vegeta- 
ble diet, the danger is averted. The |>op- 
ulatioii consists of a singular mixture of 
colors and nations ; about two thirds arc 
negroes, mulattoes, &c. ; and among tlie 
w'hites arc seen FrciicJi, G«'niians, Eng- 
lish, Italians, Dutch, and North Ameri- 
cans. The environs are cliarming, and 
veigetation never cea.s(*s. The place de- 
rives its name, signify ::ig rtvc?* o/* Januanf^ 
from the mistake of the lirst discovenu* of 
the bay, who conceived it to be the month 
of a large river. It was fvnmded by the 
Fortiiguesc in J505, and in 17l>3 was made 
the capital of Brazil. It was tlie residence 
of the Portuguese court from BSOH to 
!821, and, in 1822, became the capital of 
the mde[)eiideiit tunpire of Brazil. (Si^e 
Pedro L) In 1831 (April 7), it was the 
theatre of a revolution, in which GOOO 
armed citizens were joiiiiMl by the tnxips 
of the line in their ojiposition to tlie gov- 
ernment, and in consequence of wliiidi 
dom Pedro abdicated tlie throne in favor 
of Ids son, Pedro II. — Seii Walslfs Ao- 
tices of Brazil (London, 1830). 

Rio Grxijde. (See Piata, La.) 

Riots are disturbances of the public 


])cacc, nffend(*d with cirrunistaiiras uf tu- 
mult and commotion, as ivJnn'e an assem- 
bly destroys, or in any manner ifeunages, 
siiizcs, or invades the property either of 
indiviilnuls or the })ublir, or does any iriT 
jury to tlie persons of ijnlividuals, or in- 
vades, seeks, or jiiii'sues them, with intent 
to coniine tlicni, or jiiit ihcm in fear, or 
violently (vhistrai ns any one to ac.r eonti-a- 
ry to Jiis interest, duty, or inclination. 
WJiere tJiree or more j><m*soiis assemblt^ on 
their own authority to disturb tlie piihJjc 
peace, tviietluT in a house or liigliway, 
wdtli intent mutually to assist each oilier 
agaiiistflUny who shall ojipose them in the 
execution of some I'litorfirisc of a jirivate 
nature, and they afterwards aetually <‘X(‘- 
ciite the saiii(‘, in a violent and lurhnieiit 
manner, to the terror of tlie people, 
whether the art be lawful or not, tiny in- 
eur ilie guilt of a riot. All wlio are a' tu- 
ally engaged in a riot arc considenid, in 
law, as tMpililly guilty of the offence ; but 
the circumstances of each arc to b(3 con- 
sidered in assigning liis pnnisliineiit. A 
riot will not be justified by an ujipareiitly 
useful and Jaudsible object, as to put down 
a house of ill fume or a common gaming 
house, or to remove other great and cop- 
fossed nuisances. The law of Massachu- 
setts of 178G (cli. 38) enacts, that whch? 
any persons, to tho number of twelve or 
more, armed with clidis or other weapons, 
or wiiere any iinmbia* of pei'soiis, consist- 
ing of thirty or more, shall he unlawfully-, 
riotously or tumultuously assembled, any 
jiistico of the peace, sheriff or dc'puty- 
sberiff of the comity, or constable of the 
town, shall iiiuko ojien proclamation 
among the rioters, or as near to them as he 
can come, and cliaige all persons so as- 
sembled immediately to dispci*se tliem- 
sebes, and peaceably to depart to their 
Jiomcs, under jienalty of the pains irifliet- 
(‘dby said act. If any pei*soiis so imlaw- 
liilly tissembled do notdispei'se theansclves 
vritiiin one hour atier j)rorlauiutioii made, 
or attempted to be made, it is lawful for 
any oflic.cr to command siiflicicjit aid to 
seize such offenders, and to require an 
armed force if the rioters apfiear armed. 
Should any of the latter ho killed or 
w'onndod hy rofison of their n'sistaiice, 
the magistrate or oflieer will be Indtl 
guiltless ; but if the magistrate or offic.er, 
or any of bis assistants, should bo killed 
ill tlnor endeavors to restore the peace and 
to arrest the offendei*s,it would be murder 
in all those who were guilty of the riot. 
Similar provisions exist in other states of 
the Union, as w'cll os in England, 

llicrKRDA, John William, bartni of, 
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bom in lf)80, of a noble family in Gro- 
nin^fen, was educated under the Jesuits of 
Cologne but, on inanyihga Protestant la- 
dy, conformed to her religion. He rose 
to the rank of colonel in the Dutch ser- 
vice, and ill 1715 was sent on a mission to 
Philip V of Spain, when he retiinied to 
the Catholic religion, and settled at Ma- 
drid ; and the king finally inacW him duke 
of Rijiperda, and his prime minister; but, 
from his inefficiency, incurring the dis- 
j)lcusure of thci king, he was dismissed, 
and confined in the castle of Hegovia, 
whence he escaped and went to England, 
where he remained until 1780, w^ien he 
crossed over to the Hague, and resumed 
the Protestant religion. Rut liis restless 
and ambitious disposition would not allow 
him to remain traiKpiil, and in 1781 he 
went to Morocco, where he w'as fiivorably 
received by Muley Abdalla, arnl declaring 
himself a convert to the Mohammedan re- 
ligion, and taking the name oDOsman, he 
obtained the chief command of the Moor- 
ish army at the siege of Ceuta. On the 
defeat of the Moors, he fell under the dis- 
jileasure of the emperor, and fora time ho 
lived in retirement. He then formed a 
new jiroject for the consolidation of dilier- 
eilt religions, particidarly tlie Jewish luid 
Mohammedan ; and it is said that he even 
made some converts. He finally retired 
to "JVtiian ; but his projecting spirit aiii- 
muted him to the last, and he advanced 
cunsidemblc sums to Theodore, baron 
IVeuhotJ to assist liis attempts on the 
crown of Corsica. His death took place 
in 1787. See Moore’s Lift of the Duke 
of Mipperda (]S0(}). 

Rip-raps. (See Dover, Straits of) 

Ripuaria, Lkx. The Loi des Ripu^ 
aires was a collection of laws like the 
Salic law for the Franks. The latter is 
supposed to have been the erode of those 
Franks who lived between the Meuse and 
•Loire, and the Ripuariaii law that of those 
who lived between the Meuse and the 
Rhine. It was drawn up under king 
Theodoric, at Chalons-sur-Manic. Its 
spirit is barbarous, like that of the Salic 
law. — Ripuarii was a collective name 
given by the Romans to nil the various 
tribes of Franks who inhabited the couii- 
tiy from the river Lahne to the Lippe, 
along the Rhine. 

Hitorivello {Italian), in music ; a pas- 
sage vvhicli is played wliilst tlie princi- 
pal voice pauses; it often signifies the 
introduction to an air or any musical 
piece. This ritomello is often repeated 
atler the singing voice has concluded; 
lienee the name. In Italian operas, Jhe 


ritomelli are often unduly prolonged. — Ri^ 
tomelli are also popular songs of three 
lines each, sung in the Italian mountains* 
which are also used by the improwiaatori^ 
The metre and numher of the syllables 
ai*e not subject to rule. The first line, 
liowevcr, is generally tJie shortest. 

Rittenhouse, David, a distinguished 
American astronomer, w^as honi near Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, April 8, 1782. 
During his early yeai*s, he was employed 
on his father’s farm ; yet, even there, his 
jieculiar genius manifested itself His 
youngi.T brother used to say, that while 
David \Vas employed in the fields, he re- 
peatedly observed the fences, and even 
the plough with which he had been work- 
ing, marked over with mathematical fig- 
ures. The construction of a wooden 
clock exhibited the first evidence of liis 
mechanical talents. He was then but 
seventeen years of age, and had never re- 
ceived any instniction, either in mathe- 
matics or mechanics. The delicacy of 
his constitution, and the irresistible lient 
of his genius, soon after induced bis pa- 
rents to allow of his giving up husbandry, 
and to procure for Jiim the tools of a 
clock and mathematical instrument nia-« 
ker. From the age of eighteen to twenty- 
five, he applied himself with the greatest 
assiduity, both to his trade and to his 
studies. Fiiigaged throughout the day 
in the former, it was only the time com- 
monly assigned to rest, or, to use his 
own expression, his idle hours, that he 
could devote to the latter. Yet, with so 
little time at his command, with but two 
or three books, and without the least in- 
struction, he acquired so considerable a. 
knowledge of the mathematical sciences^ 
as to be able to read tlie Principia of 
Ne^vtoii. It is even asserted, that he dis-^ 
covered the method of ftuxioiis, and tliat 
he did not know, until some years after- 
wards, that Newton and Leibnitz had 
contested the honor of an invention of 
which he deemed himself the author. It 
was during this double employment of 
his time in labor and in study, that Mr. 
Rittenhouse planned and executed an in- 
strument, in which his mathematical 
knowledge, and his mechanical skill, wei'e 
equally required. This instrument wim 
the orrery. Machines, intended to give to- 
the studiJiit of astronomy a geneml con- 
ception of tlie relative motions of tlio 
heavenly bodies, Jiad been constructed 
before ; but the object of Mr. Rittenbo**'8ti 
was, to construct an instrument, bymeaiia 
of which lie could exhibit, with accuracy, 
the positions of the planets and their sat- 
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eilites at any given period of the worJtl, 
past, oresent, or future. It was, in fact, 
to make a kind of perpetual astronomical 
almanac, in which the results, instead of 
being given in tables, were to be actually 
exhibited to the eye. In this attempt he 
succeeded. Two of these orreries were 
made by his own hands. One belongs to 
tlie university of Pennsylvania ; the other 
to the college of Princeton. In 17()9, l\Ir. 
llittenhouse was named one of the com- 
mittee, appointed by the American ])hilo- 
sophical society, to observe the transit of 
Venus over the sun’s disk, which hap- 
pened June 3 of tliat year. Ateiiiporarj^ 
observatory was directed to be built tor 
the purjK)se, near his residence. In si- 
lence, and trembling anxiety, Mr. Rittcn- 
house and his friends waited for the ])rc- 
dicted moment of observation ; it canu», 
and brought with it all that had been 
wished for and expected by those? who 
saw if. In our philnsoplier, it excited, in 
the instant of oiuj of the contacts of the 
planet with the sun, an emotion of delight 
so exquisite and powerful ns to indnee 
fainting. The re[)utatiou which Mr. Rit- 
teiiliouse had now so justly aeepured, as 
#ari astronomer, attracted the attention of 
the government, tuid h(5 was (’inployed in 
several geodesic operations of great pidj- 
lic importance. In 1 77! >, he was appoint- 
ed by the legislature of Pennsylvania, one 
of the commissionei's for adjustiitg a ter- 
ritorial dispute between that state ami \'ir- 
giiiia; and the success of this commission 
is ascribed, in a great degree, to his skill 
and prudence. .In 178G, he was employed 
in fixing tlie northern line, which divides 
I’ennsylvania from New York. In 1709, 
he was employed in settling tlie limits be- 
tween New York and New Jersey ; and, 
ill 1787, he was called upon to assist in 
fixing a boundary line between the states 
of Massachusetts and New York. Mr. 
Ritteiihouse was elected a memlHjr of the 
American academy of arts and sciences, 
at Boston, in 1783, and of the royal society 
of London, in 1795. 1 n 1791 , he was cho- 
sen the successor of doctor Franklin, in the 
presidency of tlie American ])hilosophical 
society. ‘ All liis ])liilos 9 pljical coimniini- 
cations were made through the medium 
of the Transactions of this society, and 
the list of his pap(?]>s, printed in the three 
first volumes, sliows hiszeal for science and 
the fertility of his genius. In 1777, doctor 
Rittenhouse was appointed treasurer of 
Pennsylvania, in which office he contin- 
ued until 1789. In 1793, he was apjioiiitcd, 
by the general government, director of the 
mint of the U. States. The mechanical 


skill of doctor Rittenhouse rendered Jiirn a 
highly useful oflicer. In 1795, ho w'as 
obliged to resign in coiisequenct of the 
state of his health, liis constitution, nat- 
urally feeble, had been rendiTcd still mon^ 
so by sedentary labor and midnight stud- 
ies, and on the twenty-sixth of June, 
179(), he died. His last illness was short 
and paintiti, but liis patience and benevo- 
lence did not I’orsake him. Upon being 
told that some of his ii ieiids had called at 
his door to iiiquire how he was, he asked 
why they w’crt) not invited into his cham- 
ber to see him. Becausi*,” said his wife, 
“you /irc too weak to s]»eak to them.” 
“Ves,” said he, “that is true, but still I 
could have jiressed their hands.” In [iri- 
vate life, diaUor Rittcnliouse exhibited all 
those mild and amiable virtues by which 
it is adorned. As a husband, a father, and 
a friend, he was a niodei of excellence, 
linmediateiy aifer his decease, tla Aiikt- 
ican philo^lophieal society decreed him 
tlio honor of a public (Milogiinn ; and this 
<hit\ \vas execiited in the ablest manner 
by doctor Iviisli. In 1813, a large volume 
of memoii*s of Ills life w as piihlished by 
bis relativi', Williiun Barton, esipiin-, of 
Lancaster, the materials for w hich were 
deriveil from the w'ork just mentionedj- 
Rittkr, John William, a distinguished 
natural philosopher, ^vlus horn in 177(), at 
Saniitz, near llainan, in Sih'sia, and died, 
in 1810, ill Munich, lie disfniguislietl 
himself by the study of galvanism ; but 
excu'ssive labor, exhausting experiments, a 
bad wife, and eoiisoquent iiiteinperaiiee, 
broiiglit him early to the grave. His 
wwks, which are of uncommon inijior- 
tance, as far as galvanism is concerneil, 
aix', Contril HI lions to the better under- 
standing of (hilvanism (.leiia, 1801,2 vols.); 
Proof that a continual Halvanisiii accoin- 
])aniesthe Process of Life (Weimar, 17!>8) ; 
Physico-(3i(*mieal TnNitises (Leipsie, 
1800, 3 vols.); Fragments of the Papei*s 
of a young Pliilosoplau* (Heidelberg, 1810, 
2 vols.); all in German. He contributed 
many artielcs to Gilbert’s Annals of Phys- 
ics, and Voigt’s Magazine of Natural Sei- 
eneo. 

lliTZKKUTTKi. ; a bailiwick under the 
jurisdiction of Hamburg (<j. v.), beuveen 
the mouths of the Elbe and VVeser, witli 
3900 inhabitants. Its chief place is Ritz- 
ebuttcl, a borough, one mile south from 
Cuxhavcii (q. \ .); lat. N. 53® 52^ 8''; Ion. 
E. 8° 41' 10". It has 1500 inhabitants. 
Travelk^rs wait here to embai-k at Cua- 
haven. 

Rivers are to be traced to springs, (h- 
tOe,the gradual meltings of the ice and 
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snow.wliicli pcrpctuaJJy cover the sum- 
mits of ail the iiioHt elevated raiii^es of 
iiioiiiitafcis upon the globe. The union of 
various springs, or ol these meltings, fonns 
vivulols: those last fJ)llow the decliv ity of 
the gioiind, and corninouly lull, at difler- 
eiit stages, into vue g^•e^lt channel, called 
a river, which, at last, discharges its 
waters into the sr.a, or sonic ^eat inland 
lake. The decflivities along which de- 
scend the various streams that flow into 
one particular river are called its basin — a 
term, therelore, which includes the whole 
c'xteiit of country fjoni which the waters 
of the river are draw n. As mounlaiiious 
regions abound in sjirings, we lind that 
most riven’s, more especially those of the 
first c.lass, commence from a chain of 
mountains ; each side of a chain also has 
its springs, aiul the rivoi-s which originate 
f»n one side flow in the opposite direc- 
tion to those which rise on the other. As 
it is the propiTty *if water to* follow the 
most ra])id (i<NSceiit that conics in its way, 
the courses of streams p<diit out the va- 
rious deelivitir‘S of the earth's surface, 
and tlie line from wliicdi large riveis tlow 
in contrary <liroctions (German fVdsscr- 
scheiilc), generally marks the Jiighest parts 
(>lttlie earth. In I htropean Russia, where 
the rivers are very extensive, there is, how- 
ever, a singular cxccj)li<m to this rule, the 
liiui which separates the sonretis of those 
risci'S being very little Jibove the level of 
the Baltic, or of the If lack sea. It has been 
<»bscrved, by seme writci's, that the extent 
of a river is in proportion to the height of 
the range of mountains from which it de- 
scends. This is, in a certain degree, true, 
because the greater the hulk of the moun- 
tains, the more numerous the sjirings and 
tori’ents which they fn^l^^h ; hut the rela- 
tion betw'ecn the extent of a river and the 
surface of its basin is much closer and 
more invariable. Even Ibis is not sulii- 
cieiitly cornprehensive ; flir it is evident 
that the size of a river depends ujioii 
three circumstances — ^the surface of its 
basin; the abundance, or otherwise, of 
that surface in springs ; and the degree of 
humidity possessed by the climate of the 
region from which it draws its supplies. 
As Diaiiy springs, however, are fonned by 
the rains, the second of these circuiii- 
will, ill some measure, vaiy with 
the last. By an attention to these remarks, 
the causi’s of tlie groat size of the South 
American rivers will he apparent. The 
Jieculiar position of the Andes, with re- 
spect to the ])laiii of that continent ; tlie 
fact, that by very far the largest proportion 
of its running waters are drained off in one 


genenil direction (towards the Atlantic); 
llio multiplicity of streams that intei-sect 
the country; and the hiiiriidity of the cii- 
iiiatc — ^all contribute to that result. The 
Andes being placed so near the coast of 
the Tucific, the rivers w Inch flow from 
them into that ocean are small ; while 
those which flow on the other side, hav- 
ing such an immense space to traverse, 
are swelled into a most majestic volume 
iMifore they reach the Atlantic. The })hys- 
ical circumstances of the old continent 
are unfavorable to the accumulation of 
such vast bodies of water as the rivers of 
South America. Eurojie is not of suffi- 
cient extent; Africa is oppressed by a 
scorching climate, and alxiunds in sandy 
deserts ; in Asia, the atmosphere generally 
is not so moist, while the more central jmi- 
sition, for the most part, of the gn 3 at moun- 
tainous range of that continent, and the 
existence of capacious inland lakes, which 
are the final receptacles of the streams 
that fall into them, are the causes why the 
waters are more equally drained off in 
difiereiit directions than in the NewWorld. 
When water, by following a descent, 1 k*i 
once icceivod uii imjmlse, the pressure of 
the particles hcliind upon those before 
will be SLiflicient to keep the stream in 
motion, even when there is no longer a 
declivity in the ground. The only etrecr 
is, that in passing along a level, the couit-e 
of the stream becomes gradually slower — 
an effect wbich may be perceived, more 
or less, in all running waters that origiiiati* 
in mountainous or liilly tracts, and after- 
waixls traverae tlie jilaius. The declivity 
of many great rivers is much less than 
miglit at first be supposed. The Maranon, 
or Amazons, has a descent of only ten and 
a half feet in 200 leagues of its courae ; 
that is, one twenty-seventli part of an 
inch for every thousand feet of that dis- 
tance. The Loire, in France, between 
Pouilly and Briare, falls one foot in 7500, 
but between Briare and Orleans, only one 
foot in 13,59(). Even the rapid Rhine has 
not a descent of more than four foet in a 
mile, between Schaffhauseii and Stras- 
burg, and of tw^o feet between the latter 
place and Scheiickeiischantz. When riv- 
era flow through a mountainous and rug- 
ged country, they frequently fall over pre- 
cipices, and form cataracts (q. v.), in sdme 
cases, several hundred feet in depth. The 
most celebrated falls m the world are 
those of the Niagaiti, in North America. 
In die tropical regions, most of the rivers 
are subject to periodical overflowings of 
their banks, in consequence of the rains 
which annually fall in such abundance, in 
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those countries, during the wet season. 
The overflow of tiie Nile was coiisidei-ed 
by the ancients, who were ignoi'unt of its 
cause, as one of tlie greatest mysteries of 
nature; because, in Egypt, wliei*e the 
overflow takes place, no rain ever falls. 
H'he appai*ent mystery is easily explained, 
by the circumstiuice of the rains desccinl- 
ing upon the mountains in the interior of 
Africa, where the Nile rises. The conse- 
(luent accmiiulation of the waters among 
the high grounds, gmdually swells the 
river along its whole extent, and, in about 
two months from the commenceipent of 
the rains, occasions those yearly inunda- 
tions, without which Egypt would be no 
better than a desert. The disappearance 
of some rivers, for a certain distance, un- 
der ground, is accounted for with ecjual 
facility. When a river is impeded in its 
course by a bank of solid rock, and finds 
beneath it a bed of a softer soil, the waters 
wear away the latter, and thus make for 
thoinselves a subterraneous jiassage. In 
til is way arc explained the sinking of the 
Rhone, between Seysscl and L’Echise, 
tuid the formation, in Virginia, of the mag- 
nificent ixick bridge which overhangs the 
course of the Cellar creek. In Spain, the 
phenomenon exhibited by the Guadiana, 
which htis its watei*s dispersed in sandy 
and marshy grounds, whence they after- 
wards emerge in greater abundance, is to 
be referred to the absorbing power of the 
soil. Rivers, in their junction with the 
sea, present several appearances worthy 
of notice. The opposition whicdi takes 
place between the tide and their own cur- 
rents, occasions, in many instances, the 
collection at their mouths of hanks of 
sand or mud, called bars^ on account of 
the obstruction which they offer to nav- 
igation. Some streams rush with such 
force into the sea, that it is possible, for 
some distance, to distinguish their waters 
from those of the sea. The shock arising 
from the collision of the current of the 
majestic Amazons with the tide of the 
Atlantic is of the most tremendous de- 
scription. (See MascareL) Many of the 
largest rivers mingle with the sea by 
means of a single outlet, while others (for 
instance, the Nile, the Ganges, the Volga, 
the Rhine, and the Orinoco), before tliek 
termination, divide into several branches.* 
This circumstance will depend upon the 
nature of the soil of the countiy through 
which a river runs ; but it also Requently 

* The triangular space fonned by a river 
pouring itself into the sea by various mouths, is 
called a Delta ^ from its resemblance to the shape 
of the fourth letter (A) of the Greek alphabet. 


results from the velocity of the stream 
being so much diminished in its latter 
stage, that even a slight obstacle in the 
ground has power to change its course, 
and a number of channels are thus pro- 
duced. Another cause may he assigned 
for the division into biunches of those 
rivers which, in tropical countries, peri- 
odically inundate the plains; the superflu- 
ous waters which, at those periods, spread 
over the country, find various outlets, 
which are afterwards rendered permanent 
by the deepening of the channels by each 
successive flood. In some of the sandy 
plains of the torrid zone, the rivers divide 
into branches, and, from the nature of the 
soil and the heat of the climate, they are 
absorbed and evaporated, and thus never 
reach the sea. (8ee the articles JimazotiSj 
Plata, Mississippi, Missouri, Lawrence, St,, 
Danube, Rhine, JVile, JVi^er, Gantts, &:c.) 

Rivers, J^avigahle, form one of the most 
important items of the productive ca- 
pacity of a country ; and a view of the 
navigable rivera of all the different coun- 
tries, taken from good authorities, would 
be a most interesting document for tlie 
political economist, but would much ex- 
ceed the limits of the present work ; so 
that we are obliged to confine oiii’scb cs 
to a brief sketch of the navigable rivers of 
North America. The canals fiave been 
treated of under the heads of Canal, and 
Inland JVdvigation, (Eor the rivers of 
other countries, seti the respective articles.) 
The most iiatuml way of treating the sub- 
ject would be according to the basins of 
the largest rivers. Mr. Darby, in his 
View of the United States ( Philadel)ihia, 
1828), gives an interesting account of these 
basins. North America empties its watem 
into the sea, through many rivers, the 
largest of which, on the eastern side, are 
the Mississippi and St. Lawrence ; on the 
western, the Columbia or Oregon ; and 
on the northern, Mackenzie’s river. (For 
further information respecting the origin 
of these rivers, their connexion with oth- 
ers, and with lakes, see our article JSToHh 
America; for the Mississippi and its navi- 
gation, see Mississippi.] Its principal 
tributary stream is the Missouri, (q. v.) 
Owing to the secondary character of the 
country, the numerous branches of these 
rivei*s are generally navigable, and afford a 
passage from almost every part of the 
Western States and the vast regions at the 
base of the Rocky mountains (q. v.) to the 
gulf of Mexico and the ocean, at least 
during the season of high water, from tlie 
spring to the middle of summer. Tlie 
current of the principal rivers is so rapid, 
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that altlioijgli they arc deep enough to 
admit vessels of considerable size, the 
navigatimi is cliiefly carried on by means 
of steam-boats. The Arkansas river is 
the next branch to the Missouri in size. 
(See end of the aiticle Arkansas.) Tlie 
fJanadian, a branch of tlie Arkansas, 1000 
inilcs in length, is navigable 100 miles. 
The Red river is navigable 500 miles from 
its junction with the Mississippi. (See 
Red River.) The tributaries of the Mis- 
souri are usually blocked up at their 
mouths, after the floods in July, until the 
next spring, with mud brought down by 
the Missouri. The Platte (q. v.) is* ford- 
able in almost every part, and navigable 
only for canoes ma<le of skins. The Yel- 
lowstone ((j. v.) is navigable through the 
greater part of its course. Other impor- 
tant branches of the Missouri are the 
Kansas (q. v.) and Osage (q. v.), navigable 
f))r b(3at8 ()00 miles. The chiefs branches 
of the Mississippi above the Missoiiii are 
the Illinois (q. v.), River de Moines, Rock 
river, St. Peter’s, and Wisconsin, each of 
which may be considered as aftbrding 
400 to 500 miles of navigation. The 
White river, 1300 miles long, joins tlie 
Mirfjissipiii 51 miles above the Arkansas, 
anaris said to be navigable for boats 1200 
inilcs. On the eastern side, the largest 
branch of the Mississippi is the Ohio, (q.v.) 
Its branches are the Alleghany (q. v.), Mo- 
nongahela(q. V.), Muskingum, Scioto(q.v.), 
Rig Beaver, Hockhoching (q. v.). Great 
Miami (q. v.), Wabash (q, v.). Great Ken- 
ha wa (q. V.), Big Sandy, Kentucky (q. v.). 
Green river (q. v.), Cumberland (q. v.), and 
IVnnesec. (q. v.) They are all navigable for 
several hundred miles. Among the rivera 
emptying into tlie gulf of Mexico, arc also 
the Appalachicola (q. v.), in Florida ; Mo- 
bile (q. V.), formed by the junction of the 
Alaiiaina (q. v.) and Tombigbee. (q. v.J 
The Cahawba falls into the Slobile. All 
arc navigable for a considerable extent. 
Between Mobile bay and New Orleans, 
there is an interesting inland navigation 
tlirough lake Ponebartrain (q. v.), the Ri- 
golets, lake Borgne (q. v.). Pass an Chre- 
tien, and Pass au Heron. Tins is formed 
by a chain of islands, and is not navigable 
for vessels drawing moix? than five feet. 
Pearl river joins the Rigolets. Its navi- 
gation is nnich impeded by shallows and 
limber. Sabine river, forining the eastern 
boundary of Texas, is navigable about 
280 miles, but has only three feet water 
on the bar at its mouth. The Atchafo- 
laya, Tcche and Courte, unite to form a 
river of great importance west of the Mis- 
sissippi, It flow's into the bay of Atcha- 


ialaya. The Atchafalaya is navigable for 
rafts. La Fourche, an outlet of the Mis- 
sissippi, admits vessels drawing four to 
five fe<3t to within thirty miles of its efflux. 
(For the Rio del Norte, see JVorte, Rio del,) 
The Rio Huasaculco and Alvarado, both 
south-east of Vera Cruz, are calculated to 
facilitate the communication with Guati- 
inala. The St. Jago might form a com- 
munication to Port St. Bias or the Pacific. 
The river Atrato, which falls into the 
gulf of Darien, south-east of Panama, is 
united by a little canal, for boats in the 
rainy season, with Rio San Juan, a brook 
which empties into the Pacific. The Co- 
lorado, about 1000 miles long, empties 
into the gulf of California. (For lake 
Nicaragua, 120 miles long, 41 wide, sec 
Nicaragua.) The Columbia or Oregon 
has three great tributaries, the Multnomah 
(q. v.), Lewis’s river (q. v.), and Clarke’s riv- 
er. Vessels of 300 tons may ascend to the 
mouth of the Multnomah, 125 miles, and 
sloops to the head of tide water, 60 miles 
further. (For more information respect- 
ing this river, see the article on it : 
for Mackenzie’s river, see the article.) 
Coppermine river is scarcely navigable 
by canoes near its opening into the Polar 
sea. Churchill river, which empties into 
Hudson’s bay, but is connected by means 
of lakes with the river Athapescow, would 
form on invaluable communication, were 
the climate less rigorous. The Saska- 
shawin is formed by two considerable riv- 
ers that come from the foot of the western 
mountains, and falls into lake Winipeg. 
(q. V.) Tliis lake receives the great river 
Assiiiiboins (q. v.), from the south side 
after the junction of that stream with Red 
river, and discharges itself into Hudson’s 
bay by the Nelson and Severn rivei-s. 
(For the St. Lawrence, see Lawrence^ St.) 
This river affords, even in winter, means 
of easy communication by sledges. The 
r,oinnjon route of fur tradera, in their bark 
canoes, is from the St. Lawrence, through* 
the Ottawa or Grand river, and thence by 
a short portage to lake Ni pissing, and 
down the French river into lake Huron. 
From lake Huron they proceed, through 
the straits of St. Maiy and lake Superior, 
to the Grand Portage, nine miles in length, 
which brings them to the great northern 
chain of lakes, beginning with the lake 
of the Woods, at the distance of 1100 miles 
from the place of their departure. Ottaw'a 
river flows into the St. Lawrence above 
Montreal. Its courao is interrupted by 
rapids and falls ; but fur traders overcome 
these difliculties with their canoes. St. 
John’s flows through New Brunswick, 
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anil nins into the bay of Fundy. For 
lioats it is navigable 200 miles ; for sloops 
of titly tons, 80 miles. Its tributaries are 
the St. Francis (q. v.), Aroostook, Maila- 
wsskn. As a navigable channel, it is 
superior to any north-east of the Hudson. 
The numerous rivers on the eastern de- 
clivity of the Apulachian chain aflord the 
advantages of a good inland navigation to 
most j>arts of the Atlantic states. In all 
those streams which flow through the 
alluvial region from the Mis.sissip|)i to the 
Roanoke, the tide waters of the ocean 
u rminate at some distance from the foot 
of the mountains, varying from 30 to 120 
miles. From the Roanoke to the Hudson, 
they extend through the alluvial region to 
the base of the primitive hills; hut in no 
rivers south of the Hudson do they pass 
iMjyoud the alluvial region. As far as the 
tide flows, the streams are generally navi- 
gable for sloops. In passing from the 
iiilly and primitive to the flat and alluvial 
region, the streams are almost uniformly 
l)reci[Mtated over ledges of rocks, by rap- 
ids, which obstruct their navigation. In- 
deed, the line of alluvion tnarks the line of 
navigation from the sea, which passes 
through Milledgcville on the Altamaha, 
Augusta on the Savannah, Columhiu and 
Camden on the Santee, Richmond on the 
James, Fredericksburg on the Rappahan- 
nock, Georgetown on the Potomac, and 
Trenton on the Delaware. (See the arti- 
cles on these rivers, and our article JVorlh 
America, division Geolofqi oJ\) Above the 
rapids, navigation is i)erformed entirely by 
IkkiLs propelled by oare or poles, or drawn 
up by ropes, or by means of the bushes 
growing on their hanks. (For the Savan- 
nah river, see the article.) The rivera 
of South Carolina are navigable nearly 
through the alluvial region, and there are 
some good harhore at their mouths. The 
coast of North Carolina is bordered with 
a range of low, sandy islands, enclosing 
a chain of sounds. Their entrances are 
generally obstructed by bars, which ves- 
sels of considerable size cannot j)ass. But 
llie streams are navigable for sloops some 
distance, into the iiiterior. The Chesa- 
peake bay is, of itself, an inland sea of 
considerable size, and, wiili the nume- 
rous streams and inlets on its borders, 
forms an important channel to the ocean 
for a large extent of country, including 
the whole of Maryland and the eastern de- 
clivity of Virginia, and extending through 
the middle section of Pennsylvania, nearly 
to the small lakes of New York. (See 
Chesantake, James River, Potomac, Susque- 
hannm. For the Delaware bay ^nd river, 


sec Delaware.) New Jersey has the Rari- 
tan (q. v.) ; and the Passaic {q. v.) and 
Hackinsack alibrd a short inland* naviga- 
tion. The Hudson is the only river in the 
IJ. Stales whei*e the tide passes through 
the alluvial, primitive and transition form- 
ations. It is navigable for ships to the 
city of 1 ludson, and sloops of considerable 
burden pass through all the formations, to 
the falls of the secondary country, above 
Troy, which is 165 miles from ilje ocean. 
(See Hudson.) In the rivers of the D. 
Stales cast of the Hudson, the tide extends 
only a small distance, and the navigation 
is obstfticted by the falls and rapids, which 
are common in primitive countries. The 
Connecticut is navigable for vessels of 
considerable size fifty miles, to Hartford. 
(See Connecticut.) The Merrimac (q. v.) 
of New Hampshire is much obstructed hy 
rapids. The ri vers of Maine are gi noruily 
obstructed.^ The Penobscot (q. v.), the 
St. John’s, already mentioned, and the 
western branch of the Kennebec (q. v.), 
afford a boat navigation nearly to their 
sources. The heails of these rivei-s ap- 
jjroarh within no great distance of the 
waters of the St. Lawrence ; and the port- 
age from the liead of the Kennebec fto 
that of Chaiicliere river is only five miles. 
The waters of the St, Lawrence or the 
great lakes have two natural communica- 
tions with the branches of the Mississippi 
at jmrticular seasons. The Fox river, 
which flows into the branch of lake 
Michigan called Green Bay, rises near 
the Wisconsin branch of the Mississip- 
pi, and afterwards flows within a mile 
and a lialf of its channel, separated 
from it only l)y a short portage over a 
prairie. 

RivoLi ; a village in the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, five leagues north- 
west of Verona, between lake Garda and 
the right bank of the Adige, near the 
imperial road lending from Trent to Ve- 
rona, with 535 inhabitants, famous for a 
bloody battle between Bonaparte and the 
Austrians, on Jan. 14 and 15, 1797, which 
decided the fate of Italy. After the Aus- 
trian general Alvinzi had been forced 
back to Verona, Napoleon turned and 
followed geiiend Provern, (leat him on the 
15th at La Favorite, and made 6000 pris- 
oners. On these two days, the French took 
above 20,000 prisoners and 46 cannons. 
Thus the fourth Austrian army in Italy was 
almost entirely destroy eil. The fall of 
Mantua was a consequence, Mass^ma 
(q. v.) distinguished himself greatly ou 
this occasion, and Napoleon subsequently 
made him duke of Rivoli. Napoleon 
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gives a description of the battle in his 
Mhtmires (t. iv, p. 331 et seq.) 

Rivom, 1)uke of, (See Mofsina^ 

Rix Dollar ; a silver coin in different 
countries on the continent, and of different 
values. (See Coins.) 

Rizzio, or Ricci, David ; the son of a 
professor of music and dancing at Turin, 
where the subject of this article* was bom, 
in the earlier part of the sixteenth century. 
His musical abilities procured him notice 
at the court of Savoy, while his talents 
as a linguist caused him to be selected by 
the ambassador from the grand-duke to 
Mary queen of Scots, us a part of hi^ suite. 
In 15(54, he first made his appearance at 
Holy Rood house, where he soon became 
so great a favorite with the queen, that he 
was appointed her secretary for foreign 
languages. (See Mary Sliiart,) The dis- 
tinction with which he was treated by his 
mistress, soon excited the envy of the no- 
bles, and the jealousy of Damley; the 
hatred of the former being increased as 
much by the religion as by the arrogant 
deportment of the new favorite, while the 
susfiicions of the latter were excited by 
his address and accontplishments. A con- 
spiracy, with the king at its head, was 
fomied for his destruction, and before he 
had enjoyed two years of court favor, the 
lord Ruth veil, and others of his party, 
were introduced by Darnlcy into the 
queen’s apartment, where they despatched 
the object of their revenge by fifty-six 
stabs, in the presence of his mistress, in 
15()(>. Poj>ular tradition assigns to Rizzio 
thci amelioration of the Scottish style of 
music. His skill in the performance of the 
national melodies on his favorite instru- 
ment, the lute, tended not a little to their 
general improvement and popularity with 
the higher classes ; but it is evident that 
the style of Scottish music was deter- 
minc;d long before the time of Mary ; and 
many of the airs which have been as- 
cribed to Rizzio are easily traced to more 
distant periods. 

Roads. Roads intended for the pas- 
sage of wheel (*arriages are made more 
level, and of harder materials, than the rest 
of the ground. Jn roads the travel on 
which (Toes not authorize great expense, 
natural materials alone are employed, of 
which the best are hard grtivel and very 
small stones. The surface of roads should 
be nearly fiat, with gutters at the sides, to 
facilitate the running off of wat(;r. If the 
surface is made too conv('x, it throws the 
weight of the load unequally upon one 
wheel, and also that of the horaes on one 
side, whenever the carriage takes the side 


of the road. Hence drivers prefer to take 
the middle or top of the road, and, by 
pursuing the same track, occasion deep 
ruts. The prevention of ruts is best 
effected by flat and solid roads, and by 
the use of broad wheels. It would also 
be further effected if a gi*eater variety 
could be introduced in the width of car- 
riages. Embankments at the sides, to 
keep* the earth from sliding down, may l>e 
rnade by piling sods upon each other, 
like bricks, with the grassy surfiice at right 
angles with the surface of the bank. Rut 
stone walls are preferable for this purpose, 
when the material can be readily obtained. 
-^Pavements. Pavements are stone cover- 
ings of the ground, chiefly employed in 
populous cities and the most frequented 
roads. Among us, they are made of pebbles 
of a roundish form, gathered from the sea- 
beach. They should consist of the hard- 
est kinds of stone, such as granite, sicnitc, 
&c. If flat stones are used, they require 
to be artificially roughened, to give secure 
foothold to horses. In Milan, and some 
other places, tracks for wheels are rnade 
of smooth stones, while the rest of the 
way is paved with small or rough stones. 
(See Pavements.) The advantage of a 
good pavement consists not only in its 
durability, but in the facility with which 
transportation on it is effected. Horses 
draw more easily on a pavement than on 
a common road, because no part of their 
power is lost in changing the form of the 
surface. The disadvantages of pavements 
consist in their noise, and in the wear 
which they occasion of the shoes of 
horees and tires of wheels. They should 
never be made of pebbles so large as to 
produce much jolting by the breadth of 
the interstices.* — Mc^dam Roads. The 
system of road-rnaking which takes its 
name from Mr. McAilam combines the 
advantages of the pavement and gravel 
road. The McAdam roads are made en- 
tirely of hard stones, such as granite, flint/ 
&c., broken up with hammers into small 
pieces, not exceeding an inch in diameter. 
These fragments are spread iipoii the 
ground to the depth of from six to ten 
inches. At first the roads thus made are 
heavy and laborious to pass, hut in time 
the stones become consolidated, and form 
a mass of great hardness, smoothness and 

* Mr. Telford has constructed, in Kngland, a 
kind of paved road, in which the foundation con- 
sists of a pavement of rough stones and frag- 
ments, having their points upward. These are 
cov^ered with very small stone fragments and 
gravel, for the depth of four inches, the whole of 
which, when rammed down and consolidated, 
forms a hard, smooth and durable road. 
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permanency. The stones become partly 
pulverized by the action of carriage wliccls, 
and partly imbedded in the earth beneath 
them. ^ The consolidation seems to be 
owing to the angular shape of the frag- 
ments, which prevents them from rolling 
in their beds, afler the interstices between 
them are filled. Mr. McAdam advises 
that no other material should be added to 
the broken stones, apparently with a view 
to prevent tiie use of clay and chalk, 
which abound in England. It appears, 
however, that a little clean gravel spread 
upon the stones, causes them to consoli- 
date more quickly, and has tiic good 
effect of excluding the light street-dirt, 
which otherwise never fails to become in- 
corporated, in loi'ge quantities, among the 
stones. 

Roanoke, a river of North Carolina, is 
formed by the union. of the Staimtoii and 
Dan, the former of which rises in Vir- 
ginia, and the latter in North Carolina. It 
nows into Albemarle sound, lat, 35° 58' 
N., and is navigable for vessels of consid- 
erable burden 40 or 50 miles, for large 
boats, 70 miles, and for boats of five tons, 
270 miles. Improvements have been 
made, by constnicting canals around the 
falls, and opening a water conmiimica- 
tion between Nonolk and the interior of 
North Carolina. The soil on the borders 
of the Roanoke is very productive. 

Roasting Jack. (Sec Jack.) 

Ropbfri ; a felonious and forcible 
taking away another man’s goods or 
money from his person, presence or es- 
tate, by such acts us put him in fear, &c. 
The previous putting in fear is the crite- 
rion which distinguishes robbery from 
other larcenies ; yet this does not imply 
any great degree of affright in the person 
robbed : it is sufficient that so much force 
or threatening, by word or gesture, is 
used, as might create an appreliension of 
danger, so as to lead a man to part with 
his property against liis consent. If a 
'man be knocked down without previous 
warning, and stri[)ped of his property 
while senseless, though, strictly spcaldng, 
he cannot be said to be put in fear, yet 
this is undoubtedly a robbery ; or if a 
person with a sword drawn beg alms, and 
money is given bun through apprehen- 
sion of violence, this is a robbery. If a 
thiefj having once taken a purse, returns 
it, still it is a robbery. Highway robbery, 
or the forcible taking of property from 
travellers, in many countries; is a capital 
offence, and, in all civilized countries, is 
severely punished. 

Robert I. (See Bnice, Robert.) 


Robertson, William, the celebrated his- 
torian, was born at Borthwick, Scotland, 
where his father was minister, io 1721. In 
1733, his father removed to Edinburgh, 
us minister of the Grey Friars in tlpit 
city. After the comiiletion of his course 
in tlic theological class of Edinburgh, 
Robertson obtained a license to preach, 
in 1741, 'and, in 1743, was presented to 
the living of Gladsmiiir, in East Lothian. 
He soon began to be distinguished by his 
eloquence and good taste as a preacher, 
and became known as a powerful si)euker 
in the general assembly of the church of 
Scotland, in which he obtained an as- 
cendency by his eloquence and great tal- 
ents for public business, which, exerted 
on the side of authority, gave him, for a 
long time, the lead in the ecclesiastical 
politics of Scotland. His History of 
Scotland, during the Reigns of Qiu'en 
Mary and King James VI, appeared in 
1759 (2 •vols., 4to.), and was received 
with general applause. In this praise no 
one more heartily concurred than Hume, 
between whom and doctor Robertson, 
notwithstanding religious and political 
difierenccs, an intimate friendship was 
maintained througli life. The distinction 
acejuired by 'this work, which reacht;d a 
fourteenth edition before his death, led tn 
the author’s nomination to be chaplain of 
Stirling castle in 1759, of the king’s chap- 
lains ill J7G1, and principal of tlie univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in 17(>2. Two years 
after, he was made hiHtoriogi‘aj)her 
royal of Scotland, with a salary of £200 
per annum. As head of a flourishing 
seat of education, he was attentive to all 
his duties, and coiqieratcd with the great- 
est liberality in all the improvements 
which have raised Edinburgh to its pres- 
ent celebrity, liis History of the Reign 
of Charles V appeared in 17()9 (3 vols., 
4to.), and his History of America in 1777 
(2 vols., 4to.). His lat(’st work apjicared in 
J179J, under the title of an Historical Dis- 
quisition conceniing the Knowledge 
which the Ancients had of Inilia, and the 
Progress of Trade witJi that Country prior 
to the Discovery of tire Cape of Good Hope 
(4to.). Doctor Robertson died in 1793. As 
a historian, he is admired for skilful and 
luminous arrangement, distinctness of 
narrative, and higlily graphical description. 
His style is pure, dignifled, and perspicu- 
ous. (See tire Account of his Life and 
Writings by Dugald Stewart.) 

Robespierre, Maximilian Isidore, was 
l>om at Amis, in Fr<;nch Flanders, in 
1759, and was the eldest son of an advo- 
cate of the superior council of Artois. 
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llis fj^thor dying when he was young, lie 
was* indebted for his education to thi^ 
bbhop df Arms, who gave Jiini an ox)ii- 
hkioii at the college of Louis le Grand, at 
Paris. He completed Jjis youthful stutl- 
ios in a manner creditable to liis talents 
and application, and, at this period, is 
Hiiid to liave derived an attachment to re- 
publicanism from tlie lessons *of one of 
his tutors, M. ll^rivaiix, who was an on- 
ihusiastic admirer of the heroes of an- 
cient Greece and Rome. In 1775, when 
Ijouis XVI, after liis accession to the 
crown, made his entr}' into Paris, llobes.- 
pierre was deput'd by his fellow’ .^gidents 
to present their homage to the new sove- 
reign. Having adopted th(j law as a pro- 
fesion, he became an advocate of the 
eouncil of Artois. Previously to tho rev- 
olution, In* Wits advantiigeously known, 
lx)th on account of his prolessioiial abili- 
ties, and llie lil)eral and crdiglitcncd spirit 
which he exJiihited in his conduct and 
writings. In 1789, he was elected a 
de])iity from the tiers Hat (»f the prov- 
ince of Artois to the states-g<*n<‘ral. In 
tiiat assembly, he advocxifed ihe liberty of 
th<? press, and other popular topics olVILs- 
cussioii ; but his elocpience did not attract 
wmch attention, and he attached himself, 
ill the first instance, so closely to Miiti- 
lH|au, tliat he acquired the epithet of jLc 
de Mirabeau, At this tiiiie, how- 
ever, li<; ft-cquciited the Jiicohin ass<*ni- 
hlics find clubs of* the lower oixhu's, over 
>vhom he gaine<l an a*«cend<*ne 3 ', of wdiicli 
he artcrwui’ds availed himself to make his 
way to despotic power. In .hinuary, I79J, 
he spoke repeatedly on criminal legisla- 
tion ; and he subsequently displayed so 
much moderation in discussions rt*lative 
to tlie emigrants and tlic priests, led to 
•tispi(;ions that he wiis actuated by some 
»ecret motives. In a sjiecch on the 30th 
of Mav, he recommended the abolition of 
oapital pimishmeiitfl. He is said to have, 
been much alarmed at the iVight of tlie 
king from Paris, and equally rejoiced at 
his forced return from Varciines; and, 
ftom that period, he seems to liave uscvl 
idl his influence in overturning the mon- 
archy. liis projects now gradually l)e- 
caine developed ; and, at the tumultuary 
Tiieeting in tlie Champ dc Mars, .luiy l7, 
ail altar, with the inscripuon, ^ celui qm a 
bim mriU de la Patrie^ and Indow it tho 
name of Rohespierrej testified his high 
Kivor w’ith tlie people. The closing of 
tfie constituent assembly. Sept. 30, aftbnl- 
ed him another triumph, when the mob 

C 'Sented hint with a garland of oak 
ves, and, taking the horses from his 
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carriage, drew him through the streets, 
exclaiming, “Behold the friend of the 
jieople, th(? great defender of liberty !” It 
docs not .•q>[>ear that lie actively interfered 
ill the riot of Aug. 10, 1792, or in the 
massacres wliich took place in the jirisons 
of Paris, hi the Itcginning of September ; 
l)ut he was connected with Marat and 
Dar.ton, of whose crimes, and those of 
their associates, he had sufficient adtlress 
to reap tlic fruits, and, like other tyrants, 
at length rnrale his instruments Ids vic- 
tims. After tlie execution of the king, in 
jiroinoling which tlie Brissotins, or Giron- 
dists (q.* V.), cooperated with Robespierre 
and the .Tacobins (q. v.), the former w’cro 
sacrificed to the asci^ndcncy of the latter. 
The llehertists (sec Hebcrt\ who had join- 
ed in this w ork of destruction, were the 
next victifiiH to the jealousy of the dicta- 
tor, w ho liad no sooner sent them to tin; 
scaffold, with the assistance of Dantoii 
and his friends, than he adoiited meas- 
ures fi^r the mill of lliat popular dema- 
gogue, whom he dreaded as his iiiosi 
dangerous rival. His next measure w^as 
to throw the imputation of atheism and 
imdigion on those whom he hail destro} - 
od, and to establish a specie’s of religious 
w’orsliip. BarriNrc, by his direction, pro- 
mulgated Ills new system of worship, and, 
June 8, 1794, Robespierre iu person cele- 
l>rute<l wduit he termed “ the feast of the 
Kupri’ine Being.” His power seemed 
now to be com]detely established, and tlic 
reign of terror w as at its height ; hut his 
criud tyranny and mysterious denuncia- 
tions luwl alarmed many of those who had 
been most intimately connected with him, 
and a conspiracy was fonned for liis de- 
.struction. (See ^Perrorism,) At tliis criti- 
cal juncture, far from acting with the de- 
cision whicJi previously marked his con- 
duct, he waited for the attack of his ene- 
mies, iuid secluded himself from tlie puh- 
lie for more than a month, during which 
]H;riod he is said to have l>een employed 
in preparing an elaborate defence of hfs 
conduct, to 1)0 delivered in the national 
convention, where he made his appear- 
ance for that pnnioso July 2(5 (Stii I'Jier- 
inidor), 1794. lie w as indirectly attack- 
ed by Bourdon de I’Oise ; after which 
Vadicr, Cambon, Billaud- Varciines, ami 
Biweral other members, spoke against liini. 
He now perceived ihe extent of his dan- 
ger; and the ensuing night was passed iit 
consultation with St, Just, and others of 
Ids most intimate jiartisans ; but their de- 
liberations led to no decisive results. The 
next day, wiien they appeared in the 
convention, TalUcn and Billaud openly 
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accused Robespierre of despotism. A 
tiitriiilt ensued, and, amidst cries of A has 
le tyran ! he in vain endeavored to obtain 
a hearing. At length a decn3e of arrest 
was carried against him ; and his brother, 
and his friends St. Just, Couthon, and J^e 
Bas, were included in it. Robespierre 
was sent to the f^uxembourg prison ; but, 
in the night, he was set free by the keep- 
er, atid was conducted to the hall of the 
commune of Paris, when? Henriot, com- 
mander of the national guard, Flcuriot, 
the mayor of Paris, and olhoi*s of his crea- 
tures, had assembled forces for his de- 
fence. This was the critical moment ; 
but neither Henriot, nor Robesj)ieiTe him- 
self, had spirit sufficient to head the mob 
and lead it against the convention. While 
they deliberated, their opponents proceed- 
ed to action. Burras and others having 
been appointed commissioners to direct 
the armed force of the metropolis, they, 
without difficulty, secured tlui persons of 
the fallen tyrant and his associates, who 
were all guillotined the next day, July 28, 
1794. Robespierre endeavored in vain to 
escape a public execution, by shooting 
himself with a pistol at the moment of his 
sci/ure ; but he only fractured his lower 
jaw, and thus subjected himself to pro- 
tracted Slide ring, which excited no com- 
jiassion. Of the wretches who disgraced 
the revolution, Robespierre was the most 
notorious, but not the most infamous. He 
did not court the dregs of the jieople, like 
Marat ; he amassed no money. He was 
politically insane, and was not, moreover, 
the author of all the enormities with 
which he has been charged. Among his 
colleagues of the committees, and espe- 
cially those who weni sent into the depart- 
ments, many exercised cruellies which far 
exceeded their inslru<*.tions. Those who 
contributed most to his overthrow, and 
wiirt) loudest in their accusations against 
him, had profited by his crinuis, in which 
they were deeply involved ; and, like the 
ftcape-goat of the Je,ws, he was charged 
with the sins of the whole nation, or rath- 
er of the Jacobin government. In the 
Memorial from St. llelena, Na])oleon is 
stated to have said that Robespierre dis- 
played ill his conduct more extensive and 
enlightciK'd views than have been gener- 
ally ascribed to him ; and that he intend- 
ed to reestablish order, after he had over- 
turned the contending factions ; but, not 
being powciful enough to arrest the prog- 
ress of the revolution, he suffered himself 
to be carried away by the torrent, as was 
the case with all before Napoleon himself; 
wiio engaged in a similar attempt. As a 


proof of this, the emperor asserted that, 
when with the army at Nice, he had seen 
in the hands of the brother of Maximilian 
Robespierre letters, in which he expressed 
an hiteiition to put an end to the reign pf 
terror. On the whole, it is reasonable 
to conclude that something like princi- 
le and genuine enthusiasm guided this 
ateful and unhappy man in the first in- 
stance ; but, wholly unable to govern the 
elements of wild disorder afloat around 
him, the characteristic cruelty of perplexed 
cowardice at length became his only in- 
strument, either of action or self-defence. 
However stimulated, his career exhib- 
its one of the most signal instances of ctu- 
elty upon record. Among the publislied 
works of Robespierre are, Plaidoyer pour 
Ic St cur yissery, in favor of the right of 
setting up electrical conductors against 
lightnhig (1783, 8vo.) ; Discours cc nronne 
par la Soc, Roy, de Metz sur les Peines 
infarnantts (178.5, 8vo.) ; Elofre de Cresset, 
in which the author dis[)lays an attach- 
ment to monarchical government and re- 
ligious institutions ; Eloge de Prh, Dupa* 
ty ; and a political journal, called Le De- 
fenseur de la Constitution. The M/n\oire$ 
of Rioufle, and the Papiers trouvh ckez 
Robespierre, &c., c.ontain much curious 
information concerning him.* 

Robin, American, or Mikrating 
Thrush (turdus migratorius, Jjin,); spe- 
cific character, dark ash -color; beneath 
rufous ; head and tail black ; the two ex- 
tcTior fi^athers of the latter white at the 
inner tip. The robin is found in summer 
throughout North America, from thiJ des- 
olate regions of Hudson’s bay, in the 
fifty -ihini degree, to the table-land of 
M(*xico. These birds retire from higher 
latitudes only as tlufir food begins to fail, 
and they make their appearance in Mas- 
sachusetts, feeding on winter berries, till 
driven to the south by mundating snows. 
At this season, they are numerous in the 
Southern States. Even in the vicinity of 
Boston, flocks of robins are sometimes 
seen assembling round the open springs 
in the depth of winter. Towarcls the 
close of Januaiy, the robin, in South 
Carolina, still tunes his song, and about 
the second week of March begins to ap- 
I>ear in the Middle States. By the 10th 
of that mouth, they may also be heard in 
Massachusetts. Their nests are often 
seen on the horizontal branch of an apple- 
tree, or in a bush or tree in the woods, 
and so large as seldom to be wholly con- 
cealed. The eggs, about five, are of a 
* The sister of Robespierre still enjoys a pen- 
sion from the French government. 
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bluish -.green, and without spots. To 
avoid the attacks of the cuckoo, the robin, 
says Mf Nuttall (see his Ornithology 
from which these remarks are taken), has 
’i/«en known to build his n(»st within a 
few yards of the blacksmidi’s anvil, and 
even in the stem timbers of an unfinished 
vessel, in which men were constantly at 
work, and to take the materials of his 
nest from the pine shavings on the car- 
penter’s bencli. They raise several broods 
in a season. They seem content in a 
c.ag<% sing well, and readily learn lively 
parts of tunes, and have even been taught 
“Old Hiindred.” They also, in ihist^itua- 
tion, imitate tJie notes of most of the birds 
about them. 

Robin Goodfellow. (See Brawny,) 

Robin Hood. (Stje Hood, Robin.) 

Robinia. (See Locust.) 

Robinson, Joim, minister of the Eng- 
lish church in Holland, to widely the first 
settloi's of New England Ix'longed, was 
born in Great Britain, in 1575, and edu- 
cated at Cambridg(i. Ho f(»r some time 
held a benefice in the establisluid churcli, 
but, in IdOQ, became pastor of a dissent- 
ing congregation in ihti north of England, 
and, in consequence of persecution, went 
with them to Holland in 1()()8. After a 
short residence at Amstenlam, tlu'y re- 
moved to Leyden. His talents and repu- 
tation were such, that he held a public 
disputation with Episcopius in A 

part of his church emigrated to Plymouth 
in 1()‘20, and it Wiis his intention to follow 
them with the remainder ; but his sudden 
death, March 1, l()5i5, prevented. He was 
distiiiguisiicd for learning, libendity and 
piety. 

Robinson, Robert, an eminent dissent- 
ing divine, was born in Norfolk, in 1735, 
ami educated at a grammar-school in his 
native county ; but, owing to the loss of 
his father, and the humble circumstances 
of his mother, he was apprenticed, at the 
age of fourteen, to a hair-dresser in Lon- 
don. Having attached himself to George 
IVhitefield, he became a preacher among 
the Calvinistic Methodists, but subse- 
quently relincpiished his connexion with 
the Methodists, and establisln;d an inde- 
pendent congregation at Norwich, over 
which he ])resided.* He was afterwards 
chosen jiastor to a small Anabaptist con- 
gregation at Cambridge, and retained this 
situation during the remainder of his life. 
In 1773, he removed to Chesterton, near 
I ombridge, where he engaged in trade 
^ a fanner, com-dealer and coal-mer- 
chant. His learning and abilities procur- 
tJd him much respect from the members 


of the university, and other persons be- 
longing to the established church ; and he 
received offers of promotion if he would 
liecome a conformist, which he declined. 
In 1774, he published a translation of the 
sermons of Saurin, with memoirs of the 
reformation in France, and the life of 
Saurin. In 177(3, was published his Piee 
for the Divinity of Jesus Christ, &c. 
Among his other works are his Plan of 
Lectures on Non-conformity ; the General 
Doctrine of Toleration ; Slavery incon- 
sistent with Christianity ; and Sixteen 
Discourjgis, which had been delivered 
extempore to illiterate audiences in the 
vicinity of Cambridge. These were veiy 
lilK^ral on doctrinal points ; and his ten- 
dency to Unitarian principles soon be- 
came known, although ho still continued 
his ministerial labors at Cambridge. He 
died in 1790, in the fifty -fifth year of his age. 

Robinson, Frederic. (See Goderichy 
Lord.) 

Robinson Crusoe. This celebrated 
romance, written by the well-known De- 
foe (({. V.), was published in 1719, under 
the title of the Life and surprising Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mari- 
ner, who lived eight ifiid twenty Years 
all alone, &c., written by himself. The 
favorable reception this attempt met witli 
induced the author to pursue the subject, 
and, a few months later, appeared tlie 
Further Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 
being the second and last Part of his Life, 
&c. It was with difficulty that the au- 
thor could at first get any of the trade to 
undertake the publication of this work, 
which lias since appeared under an al- 
most endless variety of forms, and in al- 
most all languages, and has been tlie de- 
light of childhood no less than the amuse- 
ment of those of mature years. “Was 
there ever any thing written by mere 
man,” says doctor Johnson, “ that was 
wished longer by its readers, excepting 
Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and the • 
Pilgrim’s Progress “ There is one 
lH)ok,” says Rousseau, “ w hich shall long 
form the whole library of Emile, *and 
which shall preserve a high rank to the 
last: it is not Aristotle, nor Pliny, nor 
Buffon : it is Robinson Crusoe.” Its fine 
sentiments, its pure morality, its practical 
good sense, and its religious character, 
united with its simplicity, truth of descrip- 
tion, and natural and lively delineations 
of the passions, combine to give it the 
charm of fiction and the air and weight 
of reality. A third part, intended as a 
vehicle for fuller moral and religious in- 
struction, appeared under the title Serious 
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Reflections during the Life and surprising 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, by him- 
self (1722). The work was imnicdiately 
translated into French, and, soon after, 
into other languages ; and various imita- 
tions appeared, both in English and in 
other languages. The lifacimejito of 
Campe, in German, is mucli used on 
the continent (translated into Spanish, 
French, Italian, Latin, and has been 
turned into English. The best English 
editions are those of Chalmers, with a 
life of Defoe (1790, 2 vols., 8vo.); the ac- 
ademic edition of Mawman (1815), with 
geographical and nautical notes ; *^and the 
edition of Cadell and Davies (1820, 2 
vols.), with en^vings by Heath. The 
stoiy of Defoe\ fraudulently using the 
papers of a Scotch mariner, by the name 
of Selkirk, in the composition of his book, 
is without foundation. He took the hint, 
doubtless, from Selkirk’s adventiii*es, as 
Shakspeare borrowed Hamlet, jMacbeth, 
or Romeo and Juliet, from Scotch and 
Danish chronicles or Italian Iwillads. The 
real story of Selkirk is a.s follows: He 
was a Scottish sailor, who passed senne 
years alone on the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez, and wjis a native of Largo, in Fife- 
shire. In 1703, he sailed as master in 
llie ‘Cinque Ports privateer, under captain 
Stradling. In consequence of some dif- 
ference with his commander, he went 
ashore at Juan Fernandez, and remained 
in his solitude till he was token away by 
captain Woods Rogers, in January, 1709. 
Some account of his residence was pub- 
lished by Steele in the Englishman (No. 
20), and in Rogers’s Voyage round the 
World (1712); but there is no reason to 
l>elieve that he had any papers, or journal 
of any sort. — Sec Howell’s lAfe and Ad- 
ventures of Alexander Selkirk (Edinburgh, 
1829) ; and Wilson’s Life of Defoe (3 vols., 
8vo., 1830). 

Rob-Roy (that is, Robert the Red) ; a 
celebrated Highland chief, whose true 
name was Robert MacCTcgor, but who 
assumed that of Campbell, on account of 
the outlawiy of the clan Maegregor by 
the Scotch parliament, in 1602. lie was 
l)om about 1000. llis mother was a 
Campbell of Glenlyou, and his wife, Hel- 
en, a Campbell m Glcnfalloch. Like 
other Highhmd gentlemen, Rob-Roy was 
a drover previous to the rebellion of 1715, 
in which he joined the adherents of the 
pretender. (See Stuart^ James Edtvard,) 
On the suppression of the rebellion, the 
duke of Montrose, with whom Rob-Roy 
had previously had a quarrel, took the 
opportunity to deprive him of his estates ; 


and the lat!(‘r began to indemnify him- 
self by a war of reprisals upon the prop- 
erty of the duke. An English ^arrisoM 
was stationed at Invemiiaid, near Alxn- 
foyle, the clachan (resuUuicc?) of Kob-Royr; 
hut his activity and ct)urage siived Jiim 
from the hands of his enemies, from 
whom lie continued for some time to 
levy blaclv-mail. He died in 1743. (Sim^ 
Highlands.) llis fortunes aial tliose of 
llis clan form the subjects of llob-Roy 
and the Legend of Montrose. 

Rocambole (allium scorodoprasum) ; a 
species of onion, having bulbs resembling 
those ,of the garlic. ; but the cloves aie 
smaller. It is cultivated for the sjime 
pnrpose*^, and is considered as liaving a 
more delicate flavor. 

Roc HAM BEAU, Jcuii Baiitisto Donatien 
de Vimeiir, comte de, mai*shal tif Fnuice, 
bom at VeiidoiiiC, in 1725, enter 'd the 
army at the age of sixteen, and scr\ed in 
Germany^ iimler mai>»hal Broglio. In 
1740, he became aid-de-cainp to iiOuis 
Philip, duke of Orleans; and afterwards, 
obtaining the command of the regiment 
of La Marche, distingnished himself at the 
battle of Lafiddt, whert^ he was wounded ; 
obtained fresh laurels at Creveldt,Miiiden, 
Corbach and Clostcrcamp ; ami, having 
been made lieutenaiit-geiioral, was, in. 
1780, sent with an army of 0000 men to 
the assistance of the U. States of Ameri- 
ca. Having embarked in Rhode Island, lie 
acted in concert with Washington, first 
against Clinton, in Now York, and then 
against Cornwallis, rendering imiiortaiit 
services at the siege of Yorktown (q. v.), 
which were rewarded by a pres<uit of 
two camions taken from lord Corn- 
wallis. After the revoliiiion, Rocham- 
hoaii was raised to the rank of a marshal 
by Louis XVT, and he was a^ipoinled to 
the command of the army of the north. 
He was soon supci-seiled by more acitive 
ofiicei*s, and, being calumniated by the 
popular journalists, he addreased to the 
legislative assembly a vindication of his 
conduct. A decree of apjirobutiou was 
consequently passed in May, 1792, and he 
retired to his estate, near Vendoine, witJj 
a determination to inteifere no more with 
public affairs. He was subseituently ar- 
rested, and narrowly escaped suftering 
death under the tyranny of Rohespierr*. 
In 1803, he was iireseiited to Bonafinrti’, 
who, ill the year following, gave him n 
pension, and tlie cross of grand officer of 
the legion of honor. Ills death took 
place in 1807. His Mhnoircs were pub- 
lished in 1809 (8vo.). Robm’s Voyage 
dans VAmhique Septentrionalc (1782) con- 
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tains some important details conceniing 
Rocliainbeau’s campaign in the United 
States. • 

Rocheciiouart. (See Monlespan.) 
.Rochefoucauld, Franijois, duke de la, 
prince of Mursillac, a wit and iioblernuii 
of the reign of Louis XIV, was born in 
1613. He disfmg\jished himself as the 
most brilliant nobleman aboutnhe court, 
and by his share in the good graces of the 
celebrated duchess of liOngueville, was 
involved in the civil war of the Fronde. 
He signalized his courage at the battle of 
St. Antoine in Paris, and received a shot 
which for some time deprived Ipin of 
sight. At a more advanced period, his 
house was the resort of the best company 
at Paris, including Boileau, Racine, and 
the mesdaines S6vign6 and La Fayette. 
He died in 1680, in liis sixty-eighth year. 
This nobleman wrote M^moires de la 
m^ence d^Anne (PAutriche (2 vols., 12mo., 
1713), a spirited and faithful repitsentation 
of that period ; but he is chiefly famous 
for a work, entitled R(flexio7ia et Maxitnes, 
founded on the principle that self-love is 
the foundation of all our actions. 

Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Francois 
Alexandre Fr6d6ric, duke de la, born in 
1747, was a member of the constituent 
• assembly in 1789, after the dissolution of 
which he took the military command at 
Rouen, in his capacity of lieutenant-gen- 
eral (1792). After the 10th of August, the 
duke de Liancourt, as he was then styled, 
left France, and resided for eighteen months 
in England. He then travelled through 
the U. Stales, whence he returned in 
1798, and, after the 18lh Brumaire, return- 
ed to France, where he devoted himself 
to the promotion of the lu'eful arts and to 
benevolent oliices. It was through his in- 
fluence that vaccination was introduced 
into France. After the restoration, he was 
created a yieer, but, on account of the lib- 
erality of his sentiments, was, in 1823 and 
1824, excluded from the council of state, 
and removed from the several boards of 
which he w^as a member ; among others, 
of that for the encouragement of vaccina- 
tion. Tliis venerable philanthropist and 
patriot, whose last years were persecuted 
by the iiitemy>erate zeal of political bigotry, 
died at Paris, in 1827, at the age of eighty- 
one yeara. His life, by his son, was pub- 
lished the same year. His principal work 
is his dans Its i,iats-Unis (8 

vols., 8vo.). 

RociiEjAquELEiN, Henri de la, the hero 
of Vendee, born atChafillon, in IVitou, in 
1772. The peasants of the neighborhood 
having risen in the royal cause (1792), he 
5 * 


placed himself at their head, and led them 
against the republican troops, after a short 
harangue ; — AUons chercher Vmntmi ; sije 
recule, tuez-moi ; si favance, suivtz-mox ; 
si je nieurSf vengez-moi. After gaining six- 
teen victories in ten months, he fell, at the 
age of twenty-two years (March 4, 1794), 
in a single combat with one of the repub- 
lican soldiere. Marie Loui.se, marchioness 
de la Rochejaquelcin, wife of his elder 
brother, who fell in Vend^ie in 1815, has 
written Memoirs of the War in the Wm- 
dee. 

Rochelle, La ; a commercial city of 
France , *111 the department of the Lower 
Charentc, on the Atlantic ocean, 100 miles 
north-west of Bordeaux ; lat. 46° 9' N. ; 
Ion. 1° 9^ W. ; population, 17,500. It is 
well built, and strongly fortified (by Vau- 
bari), and contains many handsome squares 
and fountains. The harbor is safe and 
commodious, but is accessible for large 
vessels only at high water. The Place 
(Parmes, or du chateau^ is one of the finest 
in France. Glass, stone- ware and refined 
sugar are the priueipal articles mnnufiic- 
lured, and it lias a considerable com- 
merce. Rochelle is chiefly remarkable us 
tlie stronghold of the French Protestants 
(see Huguenots) in tiie times of the house 
of Valois, and of the first Boui4)ons. In 
1627, it was besieged by Richelieu (q. v.), 
and was reduced by famine, after a heroic 
defence, in which 15,000 of the besieged 
perished. A great number of the inhab- 
itants fled to North Atnerica. 

Rochelle Salt. (See Tartaric Acid.) 

Rochester, John Wilmot, earl of, a 
witty and profligate nobleman of the court 
of Charles II, was born in 1648, and, on 
the death of his father, succeeded him in 
his titles and estates, the latter of whicli 
liis extravagance soon dissipated. Having 
gone through the usual course of academ- 
ical study at Oxford, he made a tour 
through hVaiice and Italy, and then served 
in the fleet under lord Sandwich. On his 
return to England, lie rushed into the fuR 
vortex of dissipation, and became tlie per- 
sonal friend and favorite of his sovereign, 
who is said to liave encouraged anti 
shared many of his exploits. The levity 
of his disposition frequently brought him 
into disgrace, and he was nioi*c than once 
forbidden the royal presence: his com- 
fMinionnble qualities, however, which 
made him neccsstiiy to the amusement of 
his master, prevented his occasional exile 
from being ever of long continuance. 
His constitution at length gave way unde.' 
such excesses; and, at the age of thirty, he 
was visited with all the debility of . I 
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age. He lingered for some time in this 
condition, and died, professing great peni- 
tence for his misspent life, July 2i), 1(380. 
His poetical works, some of which are of 
the most disgusting description, Imve been 
frequently printed. A few of his poems 
ore of a better description, especially his 
poem on Nothing, and his lampoon upon 
sir Carr Scroopc, wliich t;xhibit some 
vigor, with careless veraificaiion. (Lis 
satire on Man is little more than a tmnsla- 
lion from Boileau. (See his Life by bishop 
Burnet, and Johnsoifs Lives of the Poets*) 
Rochester, in the western part of 
New York ; lat. 43° 15' north ; Ion. 77° 
51' west, on both sides of Genesee 
river; seven miles from lake Ontario; 
two from steam-boat navigation ; 217 
west of Albany ; 75 east of Bulfalo ; — 
shortest mail routes, and, by canal, 201) 
west of Albany ; 94 east of Budulo. — 
Corporate limits* Two sjpiare miles, it)- 
cluding parts of the towns of Gates ajid 
Brigiiton. Popidation, with siiliiirbs, in 
1815, 331 ; in 1820, 1502 ; in 1825, 4274 ; 
i!i 182G, 7609 ; in 1828, 10,818 ; in 1832, 
12,000 souls, chielly from New England. 
The public buildings arc a court-house, 
gaol, two markets, ten churches, and 
one high-school ediiice. — Public works. 
Canal aqueduct of stone, 804 feet long, 
on eleven arches, iron raihid ; three mill- 
dams with side courses; three bridges 
over the river, and fourteen over the canal ; 
three miles of stone sewers under the 
streets, of three by one and a half feet in 
the clear, in some of which, water flows 
from the canal, affording, at suitable 
points, reservoii's Ibr fire-engines; pebble 
stone pavements on several streets ; 
about ten miles of brick and stone flagging 
upon side-walks ; about sixty public 
streets and twenty i)ublic alleys, the prin- 
cipal ones lighted at public expense ; and 
fiarbor-piers are constructing by the (J. 
States. — The religious societies are twelve, 
and there are seventeen benevolent socie- 
ties. — ^The literary institiUions are the 
Franklin institute, the Rochester Atlie- 
nceunt ; the Rochester institute for gene- 
ral education ; the Kochcsler institute lor 
practical e<lucatiun ; two higli schools; 
two public charity infant schools ; two 
seminaries for young ladies ; several dis- 
trict schools, and many private schools 
and inslruclers in foreign languages and 
in gymnastics. — The moneyed incorpora- 
tions are — the bank of Rochester, capital 
$250,090 ; the bank of Monroe, capital 
$300,000; tlie Rochester savings hunk. — 
The newspapers, one ilaily, and five week- 
ly. — ^Tho post-office receipts, annually, are 


exceeded in amount in the state of Now 
York only by tiiose of New York and 
Albany ; and tjie canal toll-ofiiccfreceipts, 
only by those of Albany. — The manufac- 
tories are sixteen flour mills (thirtocii 
stone and three wood), contuining sixty- 
eight runs of stoiu', ca^mhlo of making 
350,000 barrels per annum, though actual- 
ly having* made, in 1831, only 252, 0(X), 
shipped to New York and Montreal ; 
four woollen factoritis ; two cotton ; three 
marble ; one pail and tub ; one shoe-last ; 
two tobacco ; one nail ; three scythe, axe, 
and edge-tool ; six tin am I sheet iron ; 
three soap and candle ; throe morocco ; 
tw'o plough; two comb; one lookiiig- 
gkiss; one window sash ; one barrel ; two 
stone and earthen ware ; one starch ; on« 
glove factory and three clolhieries ; one 
brass foiindery ; seven machine sliops ; 
tbnie gunsmith ; two iron turnei*s ; two 
braziers; four chairmakers ; six i abinot ; 
four hatlc(s ; sixsaddlei-s ; iiftoen coopers ; 
seventeen blacksmiths; six goldsmiths; 
three coppersmiths’ shops. — Canal com- 
merce. Six lines of canal craft, mimberiiig 
100 boats, of forty Ions each, towed by 
800 horses, built, ecpiipped and owned 
principally at this place, make it tlie scat 
of tlie transportation business, boat-build- 
ing, and trades connected with it, giving 
employment to five extensive hoat-huilding 
establishments, of between twenty and 
forty men each, besides joiners, smiths, 
&c. The superior white oak and pine lum- 
ber here, with its central location at the 
turning point of water conveyance between 
the west, New York and Montreal, confer 
these peculiar advantages. — Lake trade. 
At the port of Genesee, the outlet of the 
foreign trade, and the entrepot of Roches- 
ter, the aggregate tonnage, entering and 
clearing, both domestic and foreign, in 
1831, amounted to 19, 8(38 tons ; value of 
exports in tlu! same ])erioil, $234,792,37 ; 
of im})orts, $ 1(355, (3i3, as appears from the 
collector’s returns. Several weekly pack- 
ets ply between it and the Canadian ports, 
and three steam-boats. There arc moix; 
than one hundred vessels, of all descrip- 
tions, on the lake, and about fifteen steam- 
boats. — River. The river (icnesce is nav- 
igable filly miles, and, at high water, ninety 
miles above Rochester, bringing to it the 
])roduce c>f a fertile soutli and south-west 
countiy, of about 2000 s(tuare miles in 
extent. It passes ra])idly through the vil- 
lage, and is there wallctl on each side with 
hammer-dressed stone, a distance of about 
threo fourths of a mile, to the height of 
from ten to twenty feet, according to the 
depth and inequalities of the base. From 
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the village towards tlie lake, in the course 
of two* miles, the river descends over falls 
of JO, 20, 96 and 104 feet, and, at low 
water, flows in the quantity of 20,000 
-gbic feet per minute, equal to the power 
of 12,800 horses, or 640 steam-engines of 
twenty horse power each. The natural 
advantagesof Rochester, in the fertility of 
its interior and immense water p<fwer, with 
water communications in every direction, 
make it the cotnmercial emporium of 
Western New York. 

Rock Sat.t. (See Salt.) 

Rocket (eri^ca sativoy or the hrassica 
truca of Limuens) ; a cruciferous , plant, 
allied to the turnip and cabbage, growing 
wild in many parts of Europe. It has a 
strong, disagreeable odor, an acrid and 
pungent taste, but is, notwithstanding, 
inucli esteemed by some, and especially 
by the Italians, who use it in their salads. 
Its medicinal properties arc antiscorbutic, 
and very stimulant. The stem fc about a 
foot and a half high, rough, with soft hairs, 
pnd bearing long, j)innaied leaves; the 
flowers are whitish or pale yellow, with 
violet veins, and are disposed in racemes. 
Tliis plant is almost unknown in the U. 
States. The term rocAref is also applied to 
the different species of hesperis — crucif- 
trons plants with purple flowers, offen 
cultivated for ornament in gardens. 

Rocket, Sky. (See Pyrotechny.) 

Rockets, Congreve. (See Corigrere, 
Sir William.) 

Rockingham (Charles Watson Went- 
worth), marquis of, born in 1730, succeed- 
ed his father in his titles toncl estates in 
1750, and, in 1765, became first lord of 
the treasury (prime minister). American 
affairs formed, at that time, a leading sub- 
ject of discussion ; and Rockingham took 
the middle way of repealing the stamp- 
act, and declar’^g the right of Great Brit- 
ain to tax the colonies. He was there- 
fore deserted by some of his supporters 
(among others, by Chatham), and retired 
l*rom the ministry in 1 766. He afterwards 
acted in concert with Chatham, in oppo- 
sition to the North ministry, on the fall 
of which, in 1782, he was again f)laced at 
the head of the treasury, but died in the 
same year, and was succeeded by lord 
Shelburne. (See Lansdowne.) 

Rocks. (See Geolo^.) 

,^^^CKY Mountains, in the western part 
America, extend from lat. about 
/ y* north to Mexico, where the chain is con- 
tinued by the Cordilleras. Their distance 
noin the Pacific ocean is about the same 
as that of the Allcghanies from the Atlan- 
tic; but the extent, and breadth, and 


height of the Rocky mountains arc much 
greater than those of the Alleghanies. 
They are of decidedly priniitivc forma- 
tion ; but they have not iKHm so well ex- 
plored as to enable us to give any scien- 
tific statements in relation to them. In 
latitude 47°, they are so elevated as to be 
covertj<l with ice and snow in, July. Some 
of the peaks ai*e supposed to be twelve or 
thirteen thousand feet high, and the range 
ge^ierally is considerably higher than any 
other in North America, except that of the 
Cordilleras. The numerous i)eak8 an; 
not named, and have not been measured. 
We knoV not with certainty that any of 
them are volcanic. The trappers, who 
are almost the only white people that visit 
them, frequently relate that they have 
heard exj)iosions, which were supposed 
to he from volcanoes. Pumice stones, of 
a i*eddish color, and remarkably perfect, 
frequently descend the Missouri. These 
are saitl by some to be formed from burn- 
ing coal-mines ; but it is more probable 
that they proceed from volcanoes. These 
mountains generally appear black, rugged, 
and precipitous, though their aspect is not 
uniform. The great rivers that are dis- 
charged from their eastern and western 
declivities wind far aniong the mountains, 
the Arkansas on the east, and the Oregon, 
or Columbia, on the west, more than a 
hundred leagues, before they escape to the 
plains. In following the beds of such 
streams, travellers pass through the range 
without any considerable ascent or ob- 
struction. Following the Platte, which is 
one of the principal southern branches 
of the Missouri, thetniveller finds a road 
even to lake Buenaventura, on th.e Pacific 
plains, that needs little labor to adapt it to 
the passage of horses and wagons. Such 
is the testimony of numerous traders, who 
cannot he supposed to be deceived, nor to 
intend deception. The southern part of 
this range is called the Masseme moun- 
tains. They give rise to the Rio Colom-, 
<io, which flows into the Pacific, the Rio 
del Norte of Mexico, the Yellowstone 
of the Missouri, and the Arkansas- and 
Red, which flow into the Mississippi. 
A single peak of this range is sedii, as a 
landmark, for an immense distance on the 
plains of Arkansas and Texas. This is 
calletl mount Pike^ and has been vai*ions- 
ly estimated at from seven to ten thou- 
sand feet in height. Many accounts have 
been given of the appearance of silver 
and other metals in the Rocky mountains, 
but we have not yet been favored with 
any important specimens. 

Rocro Y ; a town of France, 15 miles 
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!\orth-wcst of M^izieres, 1 10 iiorth-enst of 
Paris, celebrated for the victory gained l)y 
the duke d’Kiighien (afterwards the great 
CoiukS) over the Spaniards, who were l)e- 
sii»ging the city, May ID, 164*). (See Con- 

ODE, Pierre, one of the greatest living 
violin players, wjus born at iiordeaux, in 
1774, and is a pupil of Viotti. In 1801, 
he was made a professor in the conserva- 
toiy^ of Paris. In 1802, Napoleon ap- 
fH>infed him first violinist and master of 
ids chapel ; but he did not remain long in 
this oftice. In 1806, he made his^second 
journey to G('nnany ; in 1804, the empe- 
ror Alexander gave him an appointment 
at St. Petersburg ; in 1H01>, h<^ retnrnetl 
to Fr;mce ; and, in 1812, lived for some 
tiiiu! in fierlin. lie now lives in France. 
Much to the n'grrjt of the hivers ot* mu- 
sic, his fortuiH* prevents him from per- 
forming in piddic. 

lioDXF.Y, Oiesm*, a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, was born at Do- 
vc\\ Delaware, abtait the year 1760. llis 
fath(*r came over t<» this cotintry with Wil- 
liam Penn, and, after a short residence in 
Philadelphia, settled in Kent, a county 
upon the Delaware. His eldest son, the 
subject of this sketch, inherited from him 
a large laiide<l estate, in consecpienec of 
the system of entail then in use. At the 
age of twenty-eiglit yeai*s, Cn?sar Rodney 
w?LS appointed higli-sliorifr, aial, on the 
exj)iratioii of Ids term of serviee, was 
created a justice of the peace, and a judge 
of the lower courts. In 1762, and }K*r- 
haps ov(3ii earlier, he ix;pn*sented his 
county in the provincial legislature, by 
which, in 1765, he was sent, in conjunc- 
tion with 31r. M’Keaii and INFr. Kollock, 
to the congress that met at New York for 
the piir|)ose of consulting upon the nie.ns- 
iircs to be adopted in consequence of the 
stamp act, and other oppressive acts of 
tl)e British government. In 1760, he was 
ohicted speaker of the house of re])resent- 
atives, and continued to occupy the chair 
for several years. Alw)ut the .same time, 
he was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee of correspondence with the other 
colonies ; and wiien, in 1774, the com- 
bined efforts of the various committees 
had brought about the meJisure of a gen- 
eral congress, he was <*hoscii one of the 
delegates to it from his native province. 
He Wiis re-elected in tiie fblJowijig year, 
and also made a brigadier-general in the 
colony. At the time when the question 
of independence wasJbro\ight before con- 
gress, Mr. Rodney was on a tour tlirough 
the southern part of Delaware, for the pur- 


pose of qui(;ting the discontent prevalent 
ill that quarter of the country, and pre- 
paring the minds of the pcopfe for a 
change of their government. His two 
colleagues, Mr. M’Kean and Mr. Read,, 
were divided upon the subject, tlie formta* 
being ilivonible, the latter opposed to a 
declaration of independence, JMr. M’Kean, 
being acquainted with the views of Mr. 
Rodney, despatched an express, at his 
private expense, to inform him of the del- 
icate posture of affairs, and urge him to 
hasten liis return to Pliiladelfihia. Ho 
did so immediately, and, by great exertion, 
arriv€3<kjnsr as the members were entering 
the house for the final discussion. He en- 
tered the hall with his spuiN on his hoots, 
and soon afterwards the great t]uestion 
was put. By his vote in the affirmative, 
he secured that union among the colonies 
in the matter which was all-iinportaiir. 
Ill the autumn of 1776, a conveinum was 
called in ‘Delaware for the purpose of 
framing a new constitution, and appoint- 
ing didegates to the succeeding congress. 
In this a.ssemhly, a niaji»rity was (>|»pose<i 
to Mr. Roilney, who fiiili'd, in conse- 
qnenci*, in obtaining a n^electi^yii. 6’lns 
(‘ircumstance was principally attributable 
to the royalists, who abounded especially 
in tlui lowtT coiinlies. Mr. Rodney, how- 
ever, still contiaiu'd a member of the 
council of safety, ami of the council of 
inspection, the functions of liotli of which 
offices he assiduously discharged, being 
particularly active in collecting supplies 
for the troops of tlie slate, then with Wash- 
ington ill New Jers(‘y. In 1777, fie rt^pair- 
eii in person to the camp near Princeton, 
where he rinnained for nearly two months, 
engaged in laborious services. In the 
autumn of th(3 same year, lie was again 
chosen a member of congress; but, iK'lbre 
taking his seat, he wits clioseri president 
of h'ls state. In this station lie remained 
for four years, during wbicli he liad fre- 
quent commiinicatious from Wasliington 
relative to tfic distresfMjd condition of the 
anny, and exerteil fiis utmost ability in 
afibrtling aid. In 1782, fie was compelled 
to ixjtire by the delicate state offiis heallli. 
He died in 1786. — Mr. Rodney was a man 
of pure integi'ity and patriotism ; he. was 
remarkable for good humor and vivacity, 
as well as for the disinterestedness and 
geiiei*osity of his cfiaracter. 

Kod.vey, George Brydges, baron Rod- 
ney; a naval commander, fiorn in 1717. 
Hisfatfier, a captain in the royal navy, edu- 
cated his son for the same profession. The 
latter first obtained a ship in 1742, and, in 
1749, went to Newfoundland as governor. 
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Tn 1759, having been promoted to tiie rank 
of admiral, lie comman(l(j(l the expedition 
destiiiec^for the homhardmeiit of lluvi*e, 
which lie executed with siicces'^. Jii 1701, 
Ue sailed to the West Indies, where liti 
ilistiiignished himself in the reduction of 
Mailiniiiue, and, on his return, was re- 
warded with a baronetcy. A contested 
i lection for Northampton (1708) inijiaircd 
his finances, and he Ibund it necessary to 
retina to the (rontinent. The Fniiicli gov- 
ernment made some overtures to him, 
which would have recruitiMl his fortune. 
These he rejected *, and, the fact havinjj 
transpired, he was placed in command of 
a squadron destined for the Mediterrune- 
ari. In J780, he fell in Avith admiral Lan- 
gara’s licet, oil* cape Wt. Vincent, anil com- 
jilctely defeated it. In 1781, lie sailed for 
the West Judies; and, April 12, 178*i, oh- 
laiiK'd a decisive victory over the French 
fleet, under De (Irassi^, capturing live and 
sinking one of his largest vessels. A har- 
t>ny, and a pension of £2000, were be- 
siow'i'd upon liijii liir bis services ; and on 
his dec(‘ase, in 1792, a monument Avas 
vot(*-d to liis ineiiiory, at the national cx- 
la'nse, in Ht. Paul’s. Lord Rodiaw is eje- 
M’rilied by some Avriters as tjie first aviio 
practised the system of breaking through 
the centre of the enemy’s line. (Sec 
Chrk.) 

llonoLPii l,em])eror of Germany, foun- 
der of the imperiiil house of Austria, Avas 
iiorri in 1218, being the eldest sou of Al- 
bert IV^, count of llapshnrg, and land- 
grave of Alsace. He was brought up in 
the court and camp of the emperor Fred- 
eric 11 ; and, on tlie death of liis father, 
succeeded to teiTitori(\s of a very mod- 
erate extent, Avhicli, in tlie spirit of the 
times, he sought to augment by military 
enterprises. Jn 1245, he married u daugli- 
ter of the conut of llomhurg, by whom 
he ac(|uired an accession of territory ; and, 
some years after, served under Ottocar, 
king of lloliemia, against the pagan Prus- 
sians. Several yt‘iii*s of actiAaj Avarfare 
e nsued, in Avhicli he much distingnisJicd 
himself by his jirudeuce, valor, and fJie 
spirit of justice Avith Avhicli he jirotected 
the inhabitants of the toAvns from their 
hui*oniiii oppressors. In 1278, as he was 
encamped before llie walls of B^le, ho 
receive.d ilie unexpected intelligence that 
he, was elected king of the Romans, and 
enifieror, in prelerence to Alplioiiso, king 
of (Jiistile, and Ottocar, king of Jloheniia. 
Rodolph, then in his lifty-fiflh year, will- 
oigly accepted the proffei*eil elevation, 
‘Oul, being croAvned at Aix-la-Chapellc, 
mimediately strengthened himself by 


marrying tAvo of his daughters to the 
count palatine of Bavaria and the duke 
of Saxony. He also took measures to 
ingratiate himself with pope Gregory 
X, who induced the king of Castile to 
witlidraAv his pretensions. The king of 
Bohemia, hoAvever, at that time one of tho 
most powerful princes in Europe, per- 
sisted in his op[)osition, and a war ensued, 
in which he Avas defeated, and compelled 
to sue for peace, and agi*ee to pay homage. 
Stung by this disgrace, the Bohemian king 
broke tlie treaty in 1277, and the follow- 
ing y(‘ar Ottocar was again defeated and 
slain. By the treaty Avhh his successor, 
Avhich followed, Rodolph Avas to hold 
Moravia for five yc'ars, and retain tlie 
Austrian provinces whieli had been pre- 
viously yielded by Ottocar, and the secur- 
ing of which to his family Avas hencefor- 
Avard his primary object. After some 
abortive attenijits to iTStore the influence 
of the eni})ire in Tuscany, he contented 
hiinsclf Avith drawing large sums from 
Lucca and other cities, for the confirma- 
tion and extension of their privileges. No 
fiireigii fcie remaining, he assiduously eiii- 
jiloyed himself to restore peace and order 
to Germany, and wisely put down tho 
private f’oitri'sses, Avhich served as a re- 
treat to banditti and to ferocious nobles. 
For these and other eminent services in 
the same’ spirit, he obtained tlie title of 
“a living Iuaa",” and was regarded as a 
seemnd founder of the Gin'iimn empire. 
He subsequently engaged in Avar Avitli the 
counts of Savoy and of Burgundy, and 
delivered the young king of Bolicniia from 
the cu])tivity to wliich he had been sub- 
jiMited by the regent Otho, and married 
him to one of his daughters. The final 
object of the emperor Avas to secure the 
imperial succession to his son Alliert ; but 
the electoi-s, jealous of the rajiid rise of 
the family, could not be made to concur, 
and Rodolph felt the disappointment se- 
A erely. He had, however, laid a ]M‘rma- 
nont foundation for the jirosperity of his 
race; and, after a i*eign of nineteen ycai-s, 
expired in July, 1291, in the seventy -tliinl 
year of liis age. There is scarcely an ex- 
cellency, eitlier of body or mind, Avhicli 
tho biographers of the house of Austria 
have not allribvUed to its founder ; and he 
appejirs to have merited no small portion 
of their jAanegyric. Foav princes have 
surpassed Jiiin in energy of cJiaracter anil 
in civil and military talents. lie was per- 
sonally brave, almost to rashness, indefati- 
gable, simple and imafiected in liis nian- 
ners, affable, and magnanimous. In the 
beginning of his career, he seems to have 
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sharod in the usual Jit'rnse of tlio jxjriod, 
in pursuit of a*?^*Jiiidizeinf;iit ; but, as an 
ruipon)!*, lu; has born ronsidrrr*!, tor tlic 
tiiost ])art, as equitable and just as he was 
brave and iiitelligent. 

UdiDKiiER, Pierre Louis, count, born at 
Metz, in 1754, was counsellor of theparlia- 
iu(‘ntofMetz before the revolution. In 1789, 
In* wiis chosen (h*puty to the constituent 
assetriblv', A n'putation for talents 
j)receded him, which was justified by the 
rIo(|ucnce of his sp(^echeson the inostim- 
{Mn'tant questions He was a constitution- 
al royalist, yet made sucli frequent conces- 
sions to the nqadilican party that they 
reckoned luin tlu'ir number. He 

was appointed a member of the commit- 
tee of finance, of which he becmiie the 
usual re}M)rter, or chairman. In the man- 
ner in which M. Roederer developed his 
system of finances, and the ability with 
which he defended his reports, his talent 
was especially displayed. Wh(*n the 
schism arose in the Jacobin club, JNI. Rte- 
derer joined the Feuillants, but speedily re- 
turned to the former. After the close of 
the session of the constituent assembly, 
he was appointed procurenr-syndic of the 
department of tlui Seine. On the morn- 
ing of the 10th of August, accompanied 
by the directory of the department, he 
repaired to the palace, and retjreseiited to 
the king and queen that the danger was 
far l)eyond any thing they had conceived, 
and that the royal family incurred the 
danger of being (histroyed within the pal- 
ace, if the king did not rej)air to the na- 
tional assembly for j)rotection. Soon after 
the events of that day, he was accusc.d by 
the revolutionists, and seals were put upon 
Iiis papers, lb* withdrew himself from 
danger, and did not reappear till aft«3r tlie 
i^th ofThermidor. In 1791), wlien Uona- 
fiaite returned froni Kgypt, M, Rtederer 
succeeded in forming political tics between 
him and Sieyes ; fuid Iw was also among 
those who most aided in [irepariiig the 
revolution of the IHth of Brumaire. Call- 
ed to the senate at its first formation, lie 
declined to take a seat there, but was 
made counsellor of state. There he oc(HI- 
pie<l himself witli tlie framhigof a number 
of laws, which he j>resented to the legisla- 
tive assembly ; and he was principally 
charged with the establishment of the 
])refecture8. He was the chief instrument 
of concluding the treaty which put an end 
to the misunderstandings between Fnuicc 
and the U. States. In 1802, he presented 
to the legislative assembly the j)roject of 
the order of the legion of honor, of which 
he was named commandant. In 1803, he 
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took a seat in the senate, and wtis one of 
the iiiembei's appointed to confer witJi the 
Swiss deputies assembled at Parts iijion 
the means of giving a new constitution to 
their conntiy. Shortly after, he was made- 
count. He took a large share in the whole 
organization of the kingdom of Naple s 
under Joseph Bonaparte, (See Joseph 
Napoleon.) On tlic return of the Bour- 
I)ons, M. Rcederer disappeared from tJje 
])olitieal world. He is the author of 
several historical works of inucJi value. 

Rcemer ; the name of the town-house 
in Frankfort on the Maine, in which the 
delilx3rations on the election of the Ger- 
man emperor were lield. Tlie newly 
crowned emperor here received homage. 
Til one large room of the Rdiner are tlie 
pictures of all the emperors from Charle- 
magne to Francis II ; and it is a curious 
fact, that thc3 walls had been so filh d as 
to leave room but for one picture more, 
wdien tlie portrait of Francis IJ, with 
wdiom the Gorman empire expired, was 
added to the senes. The name of the 
bouse comes from the family Rdriier, 
wbicb sold it, in 1405, to the city. 

Roger or Rooier van der Veyde, one 
of the most eminent paiiitei*s of the (lid 
Netherlandish school, was born at Brus- 
sels, and dieil in 1529. In the hail of his 
native city are four allegorical pictures by 
him. A celebrated Descent from the Cross, 
executed by iiim, was sent to Spain ; an- 
other is in Aix-la-Chapelh*. Roger was 
also distinguished as a painter on glass. 

Roger ue Hoveden. (See Hoveden^ 
Roger de.) 

Rogers, Woods, an English circum- 
navigator, belonged to tlie royal navy in 
1708, when he was invited by the iner- 
ebants of Bristol to take the command of 
an expedition to the South sea. lie set 
sail with tw^o vessels, the Duke and the 
Duchess, taking out Dampier as a pilot. 
I’assing to the south of Terra del Fuego, 
ill January, 1709, they entered the Pacific 
ocean, and, February 1, arrived at the isle 
of Juan Fernandez, where they found 
Alexander Selkirk (sec Robinson Crusoe), 
and, having visited the coast of California, 
crossed the Pacific, and returned to Eng- 
land in October, 1711. Captain Rogers was 
afterwards employed with a squadron to 
extirpate the pirates who infested the West 
Indies. He died in 1732. His Voyage 
round the World was published in 1712. 

Rogers, Samuel; a distinguished liv- 
ing poet. His father was a hanker in 
London. Mr. Rogers is also a lianker, 
and master of an ainfile fortune, which he 
lias always been content to enjoy in pri- 
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vate life. Ilis first appearance as an au- 
thor was in 1787, when he published an 
0<le to* Superstition, with other Poems. 
A Her an interval of five years, this was 
succeeded by the Pleasures of Memory, 
which fixed his reputation as a poet. His 
Epistle to a Friend, with other Poems, 
appeared in 1798, and the Vision of Co- 
lumbus in 1814. Since then he has sent 
from the press Jacqueline, a Tale, which 
accompanied lord Byron’s Lara (1814); 
Human Life, a Poem (1819) ; and Italy, a 
Poem (1822). The power of touching the 
finer feelings, and of describing visual and 
mental objects with truth and effect, a 
graceful style, a happy choice of expres- 
sion, and a melodious flow of verse, are 
the principal characteristics of tlie poetry 
of Mr. Rogers. Without being an imitator 
ot*(iol(lsniith, he bcdoiigs to the school of 
that poet. Byron sfws of him, “We are 
all wrong except Rogers, Crabbe and 
( Vnnpbell.” (See Moore.) 

Hog IE R. (See Roger.) 

Rohan, Louis Rene Edouard, prince 
de, cardinal-bishop of Strasbiirg, bom in 
17J14, was at first known under the title 
of piince Louis. The dissipation in which 
the young ecclesiastic indulged, did not 
jirevent him from attending to study, nor 
•from forming ambitious projects. 1 1 1 1772, 
he went as ambassador to the court of 
Vienna. He derives his notoriety, how- 
ever, chiefly from the affair of the neck- 
laces (See Marie Antoinette^ and Lamotte.) 
H(*, was then grand almoner of France, 
and, btfing thrown into the Bastile, contin- 
ued ill prison more than a year, when he 
was acquitted and released by the parlia- 
ment of Paris (August, 178(i). He was 
afterwards a member of the constituent 
assembly, but, on account of his opposi- 
tion to the revolutionary principles, was 
obliged to retire to Germany, where he 
died in 1803. (See the M^moires of Geor- 
ge!, Campan, &c., and the RecueU des 
Rii'.ces concernant V Affaire du Collier.) 

Roland, Jean Marie Baptiste de la 
Plati^re, born in 1734, was, previous to 
the revolution, engaged in manufactures. 
Being sent to Paris by the city of Lyons, 
on oflicial business before the national as- 
sembly (1701)^ lie became connected with 
Brissot and otlier popular leaders, through 
whose influence he was appointed miriis- 
of the interior in 1792 : his principles, 
however, were so far from being agreea- 
ble to the king, that he was dismissed 
fttter a few months ; but, after the 10th of 
August (see Louis XV l)^ he was recalled 
to the ministry, and continued to hold his 
place until the proscription of the Giron- 


dists (q. V.) compelled him to leave Paris. 
On receiving, at Rouen, the news of the 
death of his wife, he killed himself with a 
sword-cane. Roland was the author of 
the Dictionary of Manufactures (3 vols., 
4to.), fomiing part of Paiickoucke’s Ency~ 
clopidie MUhodiqtce, and of several other 
works. His wife, Manon Jeanne, was bom 
at Paris, in 1754, and was the daughter 
of an engraver. Slu; was remarkable for 
her biiauty, and received an excellent ed- 
ucation. The study of Greek and Roman 
history early inflamed her imagination, and 
gave hur a tendency to republican senti- 
ments. After her marriage, in 1779, inad- 
ame Roland took part in the studies and 
tasks of her husband, and accompanied 
Jiini to Switzerland and England. The 
revolution found in her a ready convert 
to its principles ; and, on the appointment 
of her husband to the ministiy, she par- 
ticipated in his oflicial duties, writing and 
preparing many papers, and taking a share 
in the political councils of the leaders of 
the Girondist party. (See Girondists.) On 
the fall of her husband, she was airested. 
She conducted with ^*eat firmness during 
the trial, and at the time of her execution, 
“Oh Liberty, what crimes are committed 
in thy name !” was her exclamation, when 
she arrived at the scaflbld (November 8, 
1793). Madame Roland had laid aside 
the modesty and soflness of her sex, and 
had adopted deistical notions in religion. 
While ill prison, she wrote Memoirs of her 
IJfe, which have since be<;n published, 
with her other writings relating to the 
events of the revolution. 3’he most com- 
plete edition is that fonning part of the 
riKjmoirs relating to the French revolu- 
tion, under the title Mimoires de Madame 
Roland, avec une. JVotice sur sa Vie, with 
notes (1820). (See Memoirs.) 

Roland, or Orlando; a celebrated hero 
of the Romances of Chivalry, and one of 
the paladins (q. v.) of Charlemagne, of 
whom he is represented as the nephew. 
His character is that of a brave, unsuspi- 
cious, and loyal warrior, but somewhat 
simple in his disposition. Accordin g to the 
romances, he fedl, on the retreat of Charle- 
magne from Sjiain, in the Roncesvalles 
(Roncevaiix), a pass of the Pyrenees, with 
the flower of the Fnmkish ciiivaliy. His 
adventures are contained in the flibulous 
Chronicle of Turpin {De Vita Caroli Mag- 
ni et Rolandi), and the old French ro- 
mances relating to Charlemagne and his 
paladins. (See Romance.) The celebrated 
romantic epics of Boiardo ( Orlando Inna- 
7norato)and Ariosto {Orlando Furioso) re- 
late to him and his exploits. 
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Roland’s or Ruland’s Cv»)lumns an' 
stone statues of a man in armor, |?cnei^ly 
ruddy Ibrmcd, and found in tweiity-eignt 
Iwennan cities. Acconling to tniditioii, 
they were erected in honor of Cliaide- 
inagne’s paladin Iq. v.) Roland ; hut, if 
ever this hero existed (see Roland), the 
Oer/na/i^ particularly the Saxons, in 
whose tanner territory they are tbund, 
would pndnibly have been the last to 
erect, statues to him. Besides, they are 
evidently of a later age: probably tliey 
were the some witli tlie ^yeichbild, the 
symbol of incorporated towns, possessing 
jurisdiction over tlieir own members; and 
thus the name has been considered a cor- 
ruption of Rugelandssdxden (Rugelaud’s 
columns), from Ritge, which wjls equiva- 
lent, formerly, to court of justice. See 
Turk De StaiuisRolanainislRostock, 1824). 

Roller (coracias) ; a genus of birds al- 
lied to the crows and jays, found in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and the hot climates of 
America. They are more wild and un- 
tractable than their congeneres, and do not 
api^ear to possess the imitative faculty of 
the jay or magpie, as all attempts to teach 
them to speak have lieen unsuccessful. 
The plumage of almost all the species is 
veiy beautiful, being in general an assem- 
blage of blue and green, mixed with white, 
and heightened by the contrast of more 
obscure and less vivid coloi-s. The rollers 
are very shy, inhabiting the thickest and 
most unfrequented woods, though, like 
the crows, they are frequently seen in 
newly ploughed fields, searching for 
worms and larvae. They are not carniv- 
orous, except in cases of necessity, and 
their flesh is said to be palatable. 

Rollin, Charles, a historian, was born 
at Paris in IGGl. His father was a cutler, 
who intended him for the same business ; 
but his talents obtained the notice of a 
learned Benedictine, who procured him a 
place in the college of J)ii Plessis, by 
which he was enabled to gratify his in- 
clination for learning. After going through 
a course of theology at the Sorbonne, ho 
received the tonsure. In 1688, he obtained 
the chair of eloquence in the royal col- 
lege, of which he became rector in 1694 ; 
reformed the academical course in many 
particulars, and revived the study of the 
Greek language. In 1698, he was chosen 
coadjutor or head of the college of Beau- 
vais, which was also much benefited by 
his attention. In 1720, he was again 
chosen rector of the university of Paris ; 
but was displaced in consequence of his 
connexion with the Jansenists. His pro- 
ductions are TraiU des Eludes (1726); 


Histoire Jlnctcnne (13 vols., 1730 and 
17;i8); and Roman History (.5 vols.), to 
the war against the Cimbri (comj^leted by 
Crevier, 16 vols., J2mo.). He died in 
1741. Rollin’s writings are distinguisherl 
for purity and elegance of style, but they 
are <lifliise and prolix, anil his Jiistorical 
works at;e deficient in critical sagacity. 
There is an edition of iiis works in 30 
vols., 8vo. (l^iwis, 1827), with notes on the 
Jiistoricul part by Guizot, 

Romagna ; formerly a province of the 
States of the Church, bordering on the 
Adriatic, forty-five miles in length by 
thii1y«iii breadtJ). The delegations of ForU 
and Ravenna have been formed from ih 
Romaic. (See Greece, division A/orf- 
em Greek Langvnge and Literature,) 
Romana, murqnis de la ; general in the 
war of tlie Spaniai’ds against Napoleon. 
Prepamtory to liis plans against the Bour- 
bons iu^ Spain, the FreiKfh emperor had 
drawn to Germany, in 1807, a body of 
from ten to twelve thousand SpanisJi 
troops, at the head of wliich was general 
Romana, who, taking advimtage of his 
station on the island of Funen, cntcrc*! 
into a secret correspondence, with the 
commander of tlie English fleet establish- 
ed there, obtained English transports, and, 
with all his forces, excepting a lew divis- 
ions, who could not be brought up quick 
enough, embarked, between the seven- 
teenth and twentieth August, 1808, at Ny- 
horg and Svenborg, and arrived at Co- 
nmna. From this time, Romana was 
incessantly employed in exciting tlie 
Spaniards. He was tlie first to suggest 
the idea of arming the peasantry and 
fbnniiig the (hierillas. (q. v.) In this way, 
as well as by his }>ersoiial services in the 
field, Romana had an important part iu 
inaiiitaiuing the independence of Spain. 
He died in 181 L 

Roman Catholic Church; that soci- 
ety of Cliristians which acknowledges the 
bishop of Rome as its visible head, in con- 
tradistinction to the Greek church, which 
likewise calls itself a catholic, that is, a 
universal church, but disowns the Roman 
po|)e. The Roman Catholic church ex- 
ercised a spiritual supremacy overall Eu- 
rope, with the exception of Russia and 
Turkey, until the time of the reformation. 

It has more followers than all the Protest- 
ant sects united ; and its exertions have 
gradually brought nearly 2,000,000 of the 
adherents of the Greek ritual in Europe 
under the spiritual dominion of tlie pope. 
(See the article United Greeks,) 

1. The Foundation of ike Catholic Faith. 
Chiistianity is a revelation, a positive his- 
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torical religion. Both Protestants and Catli- 
olics believe in the reality of Christ’s rev- 
elation 4 and the first and fundamental 
difference between them is, that the fonner 
ron 8 id(n*s the Ifible the only repository of 
this divine revelation, while the Catholic 
acknowledges, in addition to this, the au- 
thority of tradition, or (which amounts to 
the sanu; thing) considers iho Christian 
revelation as handed down by tradition, 
•i of which the Bible, according to his he- 
t lief, makes a ]»art, just iia a code of laws 
- constitutes a j)art only of the whole law 
; of a land ; and its deficiencies are supplied 
‘ by the tniditional law preserved among 
; the people, without which no corld could 
exist. The CatJiolic considei*s tra<IitioTi as 
the very life of his church, and the whole 
of his religion as depending upon a conect 
understanding of it ; for which nvison w^e 
give the followingexposition, the ])roduc- 
tion ofa Catholic wTiter, without conunent. 
— Mankind commenced with 4 [oodness, 
hut enor and evil soon sprang up. TIkj 
S on of the eternal Father caitie, took 
away guilt, Jiiid estahlisJu'd (^Iiristianity. 
'riui Son, the Holy Spirit, and tli(» apos- 
tles of the Son, taught it, and the 
iMilit^vers handed it down from gen- 
eration to generation. Various port unis 
of that which the apostles taught aiul do- 
•livorcfl as what they had received from 
their Lord, arid seen of him, were com- 
mitted to Avriting ; and such Avritings be- 
came a part of the reA^elation. T1 10 rev- 
elation brought by the Son Avas not a 
written code, but the living Word. The 
Son did not writer a singles letter. The 
.apostles were not commanded to commit 
doctrines to pajier, but to go into all the 
Avorldandto preach tlie gospel. x. 

7.) There Avas a rule of faitJi which, for 
;i long time belbni the New Testament 
wiLs Avritton, aars the spiritual ]m)perty of 
the church. In the course of centuries, 
the Fpistles of the apostles were collected, 
and, sevend centuries after th(» origin of 
("liristianity, these, together Avith the Gos- 
l)els, wliicli were also authenticated by 
tradition, were formed into the camn 
(q. V.), Avhich constitutes the body or en- 
tire colletjiion of those writings AAdiicli 
have boon transmitted to us as divine: 
thus none of the fathers tJiought of con- 
fining the sources of the religious knoAvl- 
edge of the church to them exclusively. 
Ireiioens says, ‘‘Every one Avho Avould 
know the truth is at liberty to examine the 
tradition of the apostles, which has been 
proclaimed through all the world ; mid w e 
: also refer to the autliority of all tliosc 

I nishops who have been aiiiiointcd in the 
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church by the apostles and their succes- 
sors, even to our times. If the apostles 
had left behind no Avritings, should Ave 
not liave been obliged to fblloAV tlie tra- 
dition preserved by those to Avhose care 
the apostles iiitnistetl the church ? Many 
barbarous nations wln(*h believe in (>hrist, 
and upon Avhoso he.'irts the doctrines of 
wdyation have been impressed by the Holy 
S])irit Avithout the aid of Avriting, do so, 
and carefully firescne tlie old tradition.” 
C'lemeiit of Alexandria speaks of his 
teachers thus : “ They preservcMl the triKJ 
tradition of tlie Tioctrines of salvation, aiul, 
by the help of God, handed it doAvn to us 
from Peter, James, John and Paul, the 
holy apostles (like ehikln'ii avIjo transmit 
the inlieritance of their father), in order to 
deposit the seeds of apostolical doctrine 
preserved by their prc?d(iees.sors.” Ba- 
silins : “^runoof the dogmas and public 
instriH'tions presen ed in the church, ive 
iiaA'e learned from the Sacred Scriptin*es ; 
others Ave Jiave received ns mysteries 
handed dowii to us by the tradition of the 
apostles. Both have equal validity in re- 
ligion, and no man Avill gainsay them, w^ho 
is in the least coiwersant Avith the order 
of tilings established in the church. I 
consider it as apostolical to adhere, also, 
to tlie unwritten traditions.” Chrysostom 
.says, “TJauiee it appeal’s that the apos- 
tles did not teach every thing by epistles, 
but th.it they also taught without writing. 
But tlie miAvritten instructions are as 
Avorthy of belief as the Avritten. I-.et ns, 
therefore, hold the tradition of the church 
as w^orthy of belief.” Other fathers of the 
church have expressed themselves alike 
decisively ; and even the Protestant Sem- 
ler says, “ Nothing hut ignorance of his- 
tory has confomided the Christian religion 
w ith th (5 Bihlt*, as if there were no Chris- 
tianity Avhmi there was yet no Bible ; or 
as if, on tliat account, those Christimis 
Avlio, of four Gos])eIs, knew only one, and 
of so many Epistles knew only a fcAV, had 
been less truly pious. Previous to the* 
fourth eeiituiy, no such tiling as a com- 
plete New Testament had licen thought 
of ; and yet there were ahvays genuine 
disciples of Clirist.” That which aams 
Avritten is, therefore, according to the 
Catholic vicAV, only a part of the tradition, 
and not the tradition itself Tlie knowl- 
edge of tlie Catholic church is of a his- 
torical character, not speculative. The 
Catliolic. believes that liis tradition rests 
on the same grounds as the faith of the 
Protestant in tlie Bible, because it is tra- 
dition originally Avhich assures the Prot- 
estant of the genuineness of tlie Bible. 
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The consistent Catholic, therefore, emhiav- 
ors to ascertain accurately this tradition ; 
i. e. to guard the purity of his faith. The 
first means for the attainment of this object 
was the authority of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. They obtain authority as the em- 
bodying ol* tradition ; necessarily subject- 
cil, however, to tlie judgmcuit and the ex- 
position of the elinreh, on which, indeed, 
all tradition, and even Scripture, is, ac- 
cording to him, d(*peud(;nt. Hy this an- 
ti lority of the Bible, the falsilication of 
traditions has been, in a great measure, 
prevented. Jn the. controversies <;oncerii- 
iiig tradition, and concerning the accounts 
and the meaning of the. Bible, the belief 
of the clinrch always decided. The 
actual belief of the ciinndi nifnci-sal is, 
necessarily, the Catholic’s bust apiieal ; but 
what this is may be the subject of contro- 
versy. There is, in this case, no better 
remedy than to assemble the church, and 
let her exjiress hei*self as is done in coun- 
cils. The Catholic doubts not that the 
eamo. Holy Spirit which is promised to 
• the church, even till the end of time, will 
assist the church, when assembled, in 
rightly expressing her faith. The council 
creates no articles of faith. The whole 
church is unabh? to do tliis. I’lu* (*oun- 
cil merely exjiressc's what the church be- 
lieves, and declares that the church luis 
preserved such a truth. The church, in 
the possession of a revelation handed 
down by tradition, must declare herself 
inllillible. The established religious faith 
necessarily excludes a conviction of the 
possibility of the. truth of tlie, op[)osite 
opinion. If, therefore, the revelation, the 
tradition, is in itstdf itifallil)le (as the Prot- 
estant holds the Bible to be infallible), 
should the church, which (*xpr(!sses this 
tradition, be less infallible 'fhe church 
exj)lains the Bible in accordance with tra- 
dition, of which it is a part uinl a coj)y. 
What the council expresses as a doctrine 
of faith is a canon. A canon is thfit 
which, according to the judgment of the 
church, is (*xpre.ss<ul iti the Bible, and has 
always, and every wlu^re, and by all, been 
believed (semper et uhique et of) omnibus 
creditum). Whtmever the church finds one 
of these rcMpiisitions wanting, it establishes 
no canon. In this way the Bible and 
tradition an? intimately blended. If it is 
asked. Why does tin; church consider 
those historical truths which have been 
handed down by tradition, and attested 
by the church assembhid, as real truths? 
the answer of the Catholic is, Tbicauso her 
institution is of divine origin, and because 
a revelation has betni delivered to her. 


Reason here objects, that the conclusion 
is obtained by arguing in a circle. Tlie 
Catholic replies, that the objection is 
in.*ide because reason is desirous of hav- 
ing that proved which, resting on itselfjas 
capable of no jiroof, and which, if it might 
have been proved and confirmed by evi- 
dence extt‘rnal to itself^ would fall to 
pieces, because it would th(‘n be necessa- 
ry to place reason above r(;v<;lation. How 
can the church be censured for laying 
claim to infallibility, for rejecting th# 
crifa'ism of reason? If Christianity is a 
revelation, faith can be grounded only 
upon die testimony of the church (which, 
by means of tradition, hands down reve- 
lation, tilt; sacred books, and regulations), 
and not upon the fr(;e investigation of 
reason, whitdi prott;sts against authority. 
That one council should, with respect to 
doctrint', contradict another, is an event 
which isj, and irmst be, inconceivable to 
the Catholic. This is the fundamental 
view of ('atholicism. There can, there- 
fore, be only one infallible church. 

II. The Doctrines of Catholicism.’^ The 
Catholic church is the community of 
saints, which has one faith, one charity, 
one hop(\ It believes in the doctrine of 
the Trinity, the redemption, &c. It be- 
lieves in free will, immortality, and the 
moral law. I'he church is to reston; the 
kingdom of Gotl. Tin; lii*st man was 
creaU‘d immediately by God, free from 
sin, udoriuMl with innocence and holiness, 
and |>ossesst*d of a claim to eternal life. 
4'his lii*st man sinnetl, and thereby lost 
his innocence, boliiu'ss, and claim to eter- 
nal lilt;. By his sins, all his ])ost(*rity be- 
came sinnei*s belim; God, and, th(*rcfore, 
in lik(; manner, lost eternal life. In this 
state of moral conniption, man was not to 
inunain. Called to the kingdom of God, 
h(‘. must become holy aiul perfect, as God 
hinis('lf is holy and perfect. Re.v(;lation 
assists him in the attainment of this high 
destination ; first, by informing him of 
what it is necessary fi)r him to know (l)y 
enlightening mankind), and, secondly, by 
an extraordinary internal sanctification 
(by the consecration of mankind). But 
man actually attains to his high destina- 
tion by faith in these. <loctrine8 and this 
.sanctification, and by a coum; of life un- 
interru[)tedly continued and regulated ac- 
cordingly. The Catholic believes in the 
immortality of the soul, and that it will 
hereafte.r be clothed with its body, which 
God will raise in p(;rfec.tion ; further, that 
the condition of man in a future state will 

* Wo continue to give the statement of the 
Catholic writer. 
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vary according as he has done good or 
evil. The wicked are for ever deprived 
oftlie*ight of God. How those images 
in the sacred books, which represent this 
state to the senses, are to be understood, 
is not decided by the churcli. Tlie good 
enjoy God for ever, and are blessed. 
The state of the good and the wicked 
commences immediately aftef death. A 
middle state is admitted for those souls 
wliich were not entirely estranged from 
the Eternal, which, tlierefore, in the other 
worUl, still have a hope of ultimately be- 
coming united with the Creator. (See 
Purgatory-) The hapjjy spirits, in the 
church triumphant, have not ceased to lie 
connected with their brethren in the 
church militant. A band of love unites 
both worlds. (See Saints.) Eveiy one is 
rewarded according to those works which 
he has freely performed, although, at the 
same time, he has followed the influences 
of grace; but, as the Eternal* foreknows 
the actions of men, so he foreknows, 
likewise, who will attain to happiness. 
(Controversy concerning predestination, 
decided by the council of Trent, session 
Yf, canons 12, 15,17.) A religious mind 
conceives the world to be entirely de- 
pendcnit upon God, and so revelation rep- 
rcsi'iits it. According to this, the world 
was created by God. Whether the JMo- 
saic cosmogony is to be literally under- 
stood, the church lias by no means de- 
cided. God preserves and govenis the 
world. Hereafter, the world is to be de- 
stroyed. Man having been tlius instruct- 
ed by the church respecting divine things, 
men and the world, it is necessary, in the 
second place, that he should be sanctified 
and consecrated by her. “ The Christian 
standard demands not only an enlighten- 
ed man, but one who is adorned with ho- 
liness ; a man who is repelled iroin God 
by no jiolluting stain, but is dniwii to- 
wards him by a pure nature. It reejuires 
a man who comes into connexion with 
God, not merely by a purely moral inter- 
course, in a spiritual way, but who, sur- 
rounded by the light of God himself^ sees 
and enjoys him, and is exalted above sin, 
suflering and death.” The Founder of 
our religion, therefore, in the first place, 
made a univci’sal atonement for mankind ; 
secondly, ordained means for their purifi- 
cation and sanctification, according to 
their various necessities. The Savior, by 
his death, procured the pardon of sin for 
all men, justified them, and put it into 
tlieir power to make themselves jiartakers 
of his elevation. Now the particular 
means for the purification and the smicti- 


f] cation of men are the seven sacraments, 
(q. v.) These sacraments are the essence 
of the Catholic mysteries. Without mys- 
teries, man is cold and insensible. The 
Catholic mysteries, however, differ from 
the ProU'slant in this, that the foiTner 
liave a more universal and more settled 
character, while the latter are suftered to 
take their tone from the feelings of indi- 
viduals. The centre of the (catholic mys- 
teries is the sacrament of the Lord’s sup- 
per, wiiereby believers join in real com- 
munion with the Lord. For all condi- 
tions and wants, she has made jirovision, 
and in* her bosom has prejiared a suitabh; 
asylum for every one. A man would 
greatly err, however, if he should believe 
that tlie church flivored mysteries, and 
attached herself to the arts, merely for the 
purpose of attracting adherents, and con- 
cealing internal defects. She needs it 
not. She offei*s words of life. Her sys- 
tem of belief is pure and consistent, and 
her morality is also ])ure. Indeed, the 
peculiar faith of the Catholic church has 
.so often been disfigured by Protestants, 
that it is not strange that even the well- 
educated Protestant pities the lionest 
Catholic, on account of the doctrines and 
ordinances falsely attributed to the Cath- 
olic church. 

III. !/7tc ecclesiastical Constitution of 
Catholicism^ or the Catholic Church. [It 
would be impossible (jven to mention all 
the obj(»ctions which have been started 
agmnst the organization of the Catholic 
church in the present work ; but its his- 
torical inij)ortancc makes it necessary to 
be known ; luid it is but lair to let the 
Catholics giv(‘. their own statement on 
this subject. We therefore proceed wdth 
the Catholic article.] It was the design 
of Christ to establish a cliurch, and cer- 
tainly one wdiich should endure. The 
object of the church is, through Christ, 
to reconcile fallen humanity with God. 
The church, which is to accomplish tjiis < 
object, is a sidritual and visible society. 
As a spiritual society, it stands in relation 
to Christ. As such, it is the union, the 
community, of all her living members 
with God the Father, through dne Christ, 
ill one Spirit of lf)ve. The apostle Paul 
represents these ideas partrcularly under 
two forms — under the form of a body, and 
that of a building. 1. He represents it 
under the form of a liody. (Eph. iv ; 1 Cor. 
xh, 4 — xiii, I — 13, xiv, I — 40.) Ac- 

cording to tliis, the church is a spiritual 
organization under one Head, Christ, in 
whicli no niemher is to remain isolated 
from tlie body, but each must necessarily 
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make common cause witJi the rest, to ac- 
complish tlie objects of tlie Spirit. 2. lie 
represents it to us under the form of a 
house, a palace, a temple, a divine build- 
ing. (Eph. ii, 19 — ^22; 1 TWa. iii, 15.) 
Fuither, the churcJi is not rnercly a sjiir- 
itual, but a visible, society, since it exists 
upon earth as a soinety of visible com- 
batants, engaged in warfare; and also, 
according to the figures of the apostle, is 
compared to a body, a temple, a palace, a 
house of God ; and, finally, since Christ, 
though he operates invisibly by his Spirit, 
must also operate through visible organs, 
however named, wliether apostles, "teacli- 
ei*s or piistors. The visible church of 
Christ, contemplated as the visible body 
of Christ, is necessarily a union, a combi- 
nation, a community, of all the members 
under one visible head, which hius no 
other object than to effect and maintain a 
union with Christ, and, through Christ, 
with God the Father. Thisvisil)le union 
of all the members in the visible church 
of Christ, can be effected only by the 
close connexion of individual churches 
with their immediate pastors, and of these 
with their superior pastors, who must 
also be connected with thtj centre of 
union, and thus maintain a connexion 
with CJirist, the invisible Head, and, 
through Christ, with the Father. This 
intimate connexion with the centre of 
union necessarily presupposes that the 
visible head of all the church is in pos- 
session of the preeminence in authority 
and jurisdiction. This jjriniacy, accord- 
ing to all the traditions of the apostles, 
rests in the person of tlie Roman bisJiop, 
as the successor of St. Peter, whom 
Christ made the rock of his church, tluit 
is, the immovable cemtre of his visible 
church. {Matt, xvi, IG.) The union of 
the church, by thii connexion of individ- 
ual churches with their pastors, and of 
these with their superior pastora, and of 
tly;se last with the su])renie pastor and 
head of the chuvcdi, presupposes a hierar- 
chy. This hierarchy is s})iritual ; sjiirit- 
ual in its origin, tendency, and mode of 
operation, thougli its actions must bi3 vis- 
ible. It is not, however, to be believed, 
because the Catholic church is a hie- 
rarcliy, that slie has any other head than 
Christ. He who is the Foundation of tlie 
world, is also the sure and pro}ier fimiida- 
tion of the Catholic faith. The connex- 
ion which Christians have with the visible 
centre of union has lor its highest object 
a connexion with Christ, the iiivisilde 
Centre of union. To the Catholic, Christ 
is all in all. {Col, iii, 2.) For him there 


is sah%‘ttion only in Christ. From Clnist 
he derivtis all his gifts. — VVe shall now 
give a more ])articular explanatioil of the 
points of difference between this and oth- 
er ecclesiastical systems. The church 
could not be one with the stal(\ Religioii 
was to he preached to all nations, and 
sjiread to ^he farthest hoimdarics of the 
world. States are subject to tlie vicissi- 
tudes of time. They may he, ami indeed 
liave been, hostile to religion. It was on 
this account that Christ said, “ My king- 
dom is not of this world.” The churcli, 
therefore, cannot recognise prim^es as 
hishojis, ns the Lutln3ran church do(3^.. 
She can, in general, allow them no influ- 
ence in the inanageiiient of clmivli af*- 
liiirs ; and where states have arrogateil to 
themselves sucli influence, a reaction has 
soon folloAved, which has ofti'ii ])assed as 
far to the opposite extnmie. I'he regula- 
tion of tlie church could, also, not It* inadi3 
do[)endcnt on the religious commmiilios. 
Jt is impossible fir learners to defliie 
wliat instructions tlu‘y ought to n'ceive. 
Faith, in the church, does not originatt^ 
with the low and pass to the high, but it 
originates with the high and jiasses to the 
Jow ; not through the investigations of 
the communities, but through the instruc- 
tion and the dmitrines of salvation com- 
miitiicatod by the apostles and bishops. 
The a|)ostle Paul says, in thi3 First Fipistle 
to the Corinthians, tliat be was eommis- 
sioiied its iui apostle by God, and by no 
means that he wiis ortlained by (/liristian 
communities, wliieli he, in fac^t, was just 
establisbiiig. The ajiestlcs only, not 
Christian commimitios, were commanded 
to go into till* world, and to teach all }><3o- 
])le. The former .only, not the latter, 
were promised assistance, l^be Saered 
Scriptures were by no means suliicient to 
preserve the true doctrine miclianged. 
'^rhere was need of the living Word, of 
the ministry, and of the assistance of tli(3 
Spirit. “ Know tliis flrst,” vSays 2 Peter, i, 
20, “that no prophecy of the Scripture is 
of any private interpretation.” Tiie apos- 
tles exercised the power of the cburcb. 
They held their first council at.T('rusalein. 
“ It liiiH pleased the Holy Spirit and ns,” 
said they, when tht^y sent their ihicrees to 
(^^Jiristiaii coinmiiuities. ''riiis power, how- 
ever, was no pnirogiuive of the apostii^s 
individually, but a power whicli they pos- 
sessed by virtue of their office, and wliieh 
was to be extended to their successors, 
and that of nec.essity. '^fliis is proved, 
not only by the express assertion oi’ Jesus, 
who says, in Matthew xvi, 18, tJiat lie 
will build his churcli upon a rock, and the 
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gat^^s of hell shall not prevail against it ; 
and, in another i)lace, projiiisos to remain 
with tlTern, even to the end of the world, 
by means of his Comforter {evidently re- 
ferring to the power which j>reserves and 
governs the church); but it also naturally 
fi>nows, from the plan of Christ, to estab- 
lish a church universal, wl^ch would 
necessarily require the extension of this 
power to the successors of the apostles. 
The apostles, therefore, actually establish- 
ed bishops in eveiy place ; and, after their 
death, these bishops conducted the church, 
which continued to remain one mid the 
same, until, in modern times, it entered 
into the heads of the reformers, to attack 
its constitution ; hence the Catholic 
church has been preserved from the late 
of ProUistmit churches, which, for want 
of such a constitution, have been lost 
in isolateil comnuniities. The bishops 
and successors of the apostl(;{| now finn 
an association like that of the a[>ostles. 
“Then? is one bishopric,” says Cyprian 
(Ue Unitale UcclesifR)^ “of which a part 
is h(dd by eacli individual bishop, who is 
also a partaker of the whole in common 
with his brethren” (Episcopatus units est, 
cujus a singulis in solidum pars tenet ur)» 
1’lierefore, as the iiiys of the sun m-e 
many, but there is only one light ; and as 
the brmiclies of a tree are many, but make 
only one tree, listened to the ground by a 
strong root; and as from one fountain 
many brooks may How, and yet remain 
one at their source ; so tlie church, which, 
by means of her prolific increase, extends 
iicnself in great numbei’s, far around, is 
also one. Every bishop is not merely a 
bishop of the world, but also of his own 
diocese. He is not an (ecumenical or uni- 
versal bishopf as John the Faster, of Con- 
stantinople, maintained of himself — a title 
which even Gregory declined. The dio- 
cese of the bishop ori/jinally consisted of 
the Christian conmiunity of a city. From 
tliis place, the bishop spread Christianity, 
and organized new Christian communi- 
ties, to which he gave pastors, as his dele- 
gates, to discharge a part of his official 
duties. These pastoi*s, and th(^ presbyte- 
ry of the capital, formed the bishop’s very 
influential council. They gave their 
opinions in the synod of the diocese ; and 
the presbytery of the capital, afterwards 
called the ccUhedral chapter^ was the rep- 
resentative of those pastors who <lid not 
assemble. The bishop only had episcopal 
power, properly so called. Pjistore and 
presbyters were only mi emmiatiou fi-oin 
him. That bishops and priests, however, 
did not, as the Protestant systems of pres- 


byterianism maintain, constitute only one 
order under different names, follows, not 
only from tradition, but, with uncommon 
clearness, from the genuine epistles of St. 
Ignatius, who lived about 107, and was a 
pupil of the apostles. In these, the bish- 
op, as one onlaincd by God, is always 
distinguished from the assembly of priests. 
That, moreover, the order of priests was 
generally distinguished from the laity, by 
consecration, and by a divine mission, 
from the commencement of tlie church, 
follows from tradition, and also from the 
epistlcij of Paul to Timothy and Titus, 
and several other of his ejiisth's. (Con- 
cerning the relation of the jiope to bish- 
ops, and to the church in general, se^ 
Pope.) It will be sufficient to observe, 
here, that the church forms a kind of con- 
fedemey, in order to maintain her ii^ion, 
through the bishop at Rome, as successor 
to the (!hief of the aptistles — through him 
whom Cyprian has calleil the centrum 
unitatiji of the church ; that the pope, by 
divine aj)pointment, is the organ of the 
church; and that, at the asscunblies of the 
church, h(5 presides as fu*st among equals 
( pnmus inter pares). Archbishops, jiatri- 
arclis, &c., are not (essential parts of the 
hierarchy, but have only b(‘Come incident- 
ally attached to it. 

Roman Cements. (See Cemcnls,) 
Homan King. (See German Empire,) 
Roman Law. (See Civil Law,) 

Roman Literature. (See Rome.) 
Romance (so called from the Romance 
or Romanic language) ; a fictitious narra- 
tive in prose or vci*se, the interest of which 
turns u|K)n marvellous and uncommon 
incidents. The name is derived from the 
circumstance of the romantic conqxisi- 
tions of this kind having been written in 
the vulgar tongues, which were derived 
from the Rommi, at a period when J>.atin 
was still the language of literature, law, 
&c. We have already given some gen- 
eral views of the origin and character iof 
n>mautic fiction under the head of JVbvel^. 
The modem European romance was at first 
metrical in its fonn, and founded oit histor- 
ical, or what was thought to be historical, 
ti*adition. The transition from the rhymed 
chronicles, which we find in the early ])e- 
riods of modern European history, to the 
metrical romance, was easy, and much of 
tlie material of the latter was derived, with 
suitable embellishments, from the former. 
The Anglo-Norman romance Le Brit 
( 151.5], written by Wace, was fo»inded on 
the clironicle of Geoffrey of Moiirnouth. 
The Roman de Rose, by the same author, 
is a fabulous history of the Norman dukes. 
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In the end of the twelfth and beginning 
of the thirteenth centuriei?, groat iininhors 
of French metrical i*oinancea wore writ- 
ten in England and Normandy, priiM*i- 
pally on the subject of Arthur and his 
knights of the round table, or on classi- 
cal subjects, siicli as tlaj Trojan war. The 
metrical romance was ftjJiowcd by tJie 
])rose romance, which was tininded on 
tlie same cycles of events and clianictei*s, 
but with groat additions of adventures, 
machinery, &c. The prose romam'cs 
were written chiellv during the thirteenth, 
fourteentli and fitk'ontli centurios, and 
were at first mere versions of the metrical 
romances. They assumed tlie lone of 
history", and pretended to the clumicter of 
presenting historical facts. Tho}^ may be 
divided into romances of cliivalry, spirit- 
naUor religious romances, comic, jiolitical, 
pastoral, mid heroic romances. Tlie ro- 
mances of chwalrv', consitlcred in r4dor- 
ence to the pei^sonages of whom they 
treat, form four classes : — 1. Those relating 
to Arthur and the knights of the round 
table, and their exploits against the Sax- 
ons: among these an; Merlin, Sangreal, 
Ijuncelot du Lac, Artus, &c. 2. Those 
connected with Cliarlduagne and his })al- 
adins, in which the enemy against whom 
the heroes contend are the "Saracens : these 
are Guerin cle Monglave, lluon de Bor- 
deaux, &c. ; the latter are founded on the 
fabulous chronicle of Tuqiin, from which 
are borrowed tlie expedition of Charle- 
magne into Spain, the batthj of Ronces- 
valles, &c. ; the former are derived, in a 
great measure, from tlu? chroniirk; of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth. 'S, The; Spanish and 
Portuguese romances contain chietly tin? 
adventures of two imaginary families of 
heroes, Amadis and Palinerin : their o})- 
ponents are the Turks, and tlie scene is 
often in Constantinople. (See Amadis.) 
•1. The classical romances re])res43iit the 
mythological or historical heroes of an- 
ti, piity in the guise of romantic fiction ; 
tlius we have the LAvrt de Jason, Vie de 
Hercule, Alexandre, &:c., in which those, 
heroes are completely metamoqihosed in- 
to modern knights. The romances of 
chivalry are of Anglo-Norman oiigin, and, 
though naturalized in the Spanish pimin- 
sula, did not obtain that y»o])ularity and, 
influence in G(*rmany, Southern bVniice 
(see Provencal Poets) and Italy, which 
they enjoyecl in England, Northern France 
and the peninsula. Italy adopted, indeed, 
at a later period, the tales of Charlemagne 
and his peers, which form the subjects of 
the romantic epics of Boiardo [Orlando 
Innamorato), Pulci (Morganie Maggiore), 


and Arioi^to (Orlando Piirioso) ; and thus 
the fictitious narratives originally' com- 
posed in iiK'tre, and tJien re-written in 
prose*, were d(?corated anew with the hon- 
ors of vei'se. (Si*e Italian JAlcrainrc, di- 
vision Poetry.) The sjiiritual romance dif- 
fi'red from the cbivah*ous in recording the 
deaths of'inartyi's and the iiiirack's of 
saints, but, in point of style and composi- 
tion, was not essentially ditferent from 
it. Among the works of this class an^ 
the Golden Legend, the Contes Devois of 
tlie French, and one of the most remark- 
able works of fiction, the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
mss. (See Puny an.) The comic romance 
was tlie production of ti later age, when 
the spirit of cliivalry liad Ix^comi? extinct, 
and new limns of society succeeded. 
lUibeliiis, OeiTantes (whose Bon Quixote 
was the death-blow of tlie romanci^s of 
<*hivalry), M<‘iidoza (ij. v.), author of La- 
zarillo de fPormes, the lii-st romance in the 
style called gusto picarcsco, Scarron (Ro- 
man Comiqne), were the principal writci*s 
of this Ivind of romantic comiiosition. The 
political romance also forms a class by it- 
self, to which the Cyropedia of Xenophon 
((|. V'.) may be considen’d to belong; Jiar- 
clay’s Argents, Tekmachus (see Femlon), 
anti Sethos, are the principal w orks of this 
cIjuss. In the time of Cervantes, the pas- 
toral romance, foundiul upon the Diana of 
Montemayor (q. v.), was ])revailingto such 
an extent as to attract his satire. In imi- 
tation of it, D’Urfe wrote his well-known 
Astrh, which gave*, rise to the heroic ro- 
mance of the seventeenth century. Gorn- 
berville, (kilprcnede and inadarne Scuderi 
composed tlii'se insipid and interminable 
folio.s, in which tJie heroines are all mod- 
(*ls of beauty and pedection, and the he- 
roes livi^ through their long-w'inded pages 
for love alone. (S<*e, on tin* subject of ro- 
mance in general, J)unlop’s History of 
Romantic faction ; Ellis’s Specimetis o/* 
Early English Fiction ; Vimiz/.Vs Essay on 
the Romantic JVarrative Poetry of the Hal- 
ians, prefixed to his (Mlition of Boiardo 
and Arisosto (London, 1830). Bee also 
tin? article Romantic, and the works there 
r(jfen*ed ti).) 

Komaxia, Rumelia, or Ulm-Iei. This 
name (signifying the counts of the Ro- 
mans) is applied by the l^irks to the 
greater part of the Turkish empire in Eu- 
rope, and by European writers to that 
part lying south of the Balkan, comprising 
the ancient Macedonia, Thrace and (pre- 
vious to the Greek revolution) Greece. 
(See Turkey in Europe.) 

Romanic Languages, or Romance. In 
the countries belonging to the Western 
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Roma'ti empire, where Latin had been in- 
troduced, new dialects were formed at the 
time of the decline and fall of the empire, 
fforn the mixture of Latin with the lan- 
guages of the barbarians, by whom the 
countries ha<l been overrun. These were 
called Romanic idioms, or Romance, In 
all of them Latin was the basis*arid chief 
ingredient, and from them have sprung 
the languages now prevalent in the South 
of Europe — ^the Italian, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and the Rhtetian, or Romanic 
in the narrower sense. Raynouard be- 
lieves ill an original Romanic language, 
whi(di served as a common stock to the 
above dialects ; but A. \V. von Schlegel 
denies this, and has investigated the mat- 
ter in his FjUmens de la Grammnire de la 
Lm^uc Romane avant VAn 1000 (Paris, 
I81d). A further corruption of the Italian 
gave rise to thcj lingua Franca, (q. v.) 

Romano, Giulio. (See Giidio Ro- 
mano.) 

Romantic, in lesthctics, is used as 
contradistinguished to antique^ or classic. 
(See these two articles.) Christianity turned 
men’s thoughts from the external world, 
and the present condition of man, which 
had engrossed the attention of antiquity, to 
his spiritual nature aiui luture destiny ; 
and all tlie works of imagination soon tes- 
tified of the change. An unbounded 
^vorld of imaginary beings, goo<l and bad, 
beautiful and deformed, human, animal, 
angelic and demoniac, was created. The 
effect was increased by the mixture of the 
northern element with that of the south ; 
for the northern mythology (q. v.) was full 
of supernatural, shadowy beings. A fur- 
ther consequence of Christianity was the 
giving of increased importance to the in- 
dividual. The love and hatred, success 
and sufferings, of individual men assumed 
a more prominent place than had been 
allowed them in antiquity ; the sense of 
])ersonal dignity was heightened, and the 
longing for something better than the 
present world can afford, became more 
intense. These circumstances furnished 
the chief elements of romantic poetry — 
the poetry oftlie middle ages. The Greek 
lived in what is and was, the Christian in 
what is to come. So much is the spirit 
of romantic poetry connected with Chris- 
tianity, that Jean Paul says, in his Vor- 
sckule zurMstketik : “ The origin and char- 
acter of the whole modern poeti*y is so 
easily to be derived from Christianity, 
that the romantic might be called with 
equal propriety the Christian poetry.” 
And so much is romantic poetry impressed 
with the longing for something beyond 


the existing world, that Viennet, in his 
Fpitre aux Muses sur les Romantiques (Par- 
is, 1824), says : — 

C^est la rtv^lancoUe el la mysticilt^, 

C*est Vajjfectation de la 7iaivete ; \V 

(Vest nn monde uUal qtdoii voit dans les nuages : 
Toutf jusqu^au sentiment, rdyparle qu^en images, 
(Vest unje. ne sais quoi aom on est transporte ; 

Et moins on le comprendj plus on est tncliante. 

Romantic poetry first grew up in the 
south of Europe, as its name would natu- 
rally lead us to suppose (see Romanic 
Langitages)^ and was imbued with the 
spirit or chivalry, which also had its ori- 
gin there. Hence the reason why love 
holds so prominent a place in romantic 
poetry. The reader will find some re- 
marks applicable to this subject in the ar- 
ticle Chivalry^ where we have attempted 
to trace the causes of this singular insti- 
tution. The age of chivahy has passed ; 
the chivalrous spirit has taken a diderent 
direction (Humboldt, Parry, Cailli6, are our 
knight-errants) ; but the causes which pro- 
duced the romantic poetry are by no 
means all extinct ; and the poetry of our 
time has much more resemblance to that 
of the middle ages than to the Greek. 
The same circumstances which gave its 
character to the poetry of the middle ages, 
had a corresponding influence on the fine 
arts in general, and music, painting and 
architecture were imbued with a peculiar 
spirit. The magnificent Gothic cathedrals 
which still remain, bear witness to the as- 
pirations which Christianity awakened, 
and the solemnity which it inspired. 
The term romanticy therefore, is frequently 
applied to modem art in general, as con- 
tradistinguished to the antique classic or 
plastic, (q. v.) — See the article Middle 
Ages, also the excellent work of Bouter- 
wek. History of Arts, Sciences, &c. ; Jean 
Paul’s Vorschxde ; an Essay on the Roman- 
tic Narraiive Poetry of the Italians, in 
Panezzi’s edition of Bojardo and Arios, 
to, vol. i. (London, 1830), and Storia cd 
Analisi degli antichi Romanzi di Caval- 
leria e dei Poemi Romanzeschi dUtalia con 
Dissertazioni svlP Origine, sugl* Insiitidi, 
sidle Ceremonie de* Cavalieri, sidle Corti 
(TAmore, &c., by Giulio Ferrario (Milan, 4 
vols., 1828) ; the last of the four volumes is 
a Bihliogrqfia dei Romanzi, &c. d* Italia, 
See, also, our aiticles on tlie Portuguese, 
Spanish, and French lAteratures, 

Romanzoff, Peter Alexandrowitsch, 
count, a Russian general and field-mai'shal, 
born about 1730, was descended from 
an illustrious family, and, having entered 
into the army when very young, his cour- 
age and abilities soon procured him pro- 
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motion. lie commanded at the taking of 
Colberg in 17()1; and in tiie following 
year the death of Peter III prevented the 
invasion of Holstein, which lie was about 
to undertake at the head of 40,000 men. 
Catliarine II made peace with the Danes, 
and, in 1769, employe<l Romanzoff against 
the. Turks, Ho succeeded prince A. Ga- 
lir/in, ascommander-in-chielj in 1770, and 
obtained many advantages over the ene- 
my in that and the following years, previ- 
ously to the treaty into which lie forced 
the grand vizier to enter, in his camp at 
Kainardgi, in July, 1774. He sroon after 
set out. for his government of the Ukraine. 
Rornanzoft’ served against the Turks in 
the war which begun in 1787. He died 
in l)c?cember, 179(5. 

Romanzoff, Nich. (Sec Rumjanzoff,) 

Romberg, liernard and Andrew ; two 
distinguished German musicians, sons of 
two brothers, who wt^re likewise known 
in their time. The former is the first vio- 
loncello f)laycr now living, and was horn 
in 1770: the latter, chiefty known as a per- 
former on the violin and a composer, was 
horn in 1707, both in the territory of Miin- 
ster. Doth appeared as early as their 
.seventh year in concerts. After many 
journeys and various apjwfintments, they 
met in Paris, 1800, where they compos- 
ed jointly for the tMdirc. Feydeau the op- 
era Don Mendoza, In 1801, llernard 
was appointed professor of the violoncello 
in the Paris conservatory. In 180.5, li(5 
received an appointment in the royal 
chapel at Berlin, whicli he subsequently 
resigned. He now lives in Berlin. — An- 
drew settled in Hamburg, and has j)ro- 
duced many beautiful compositions, and 
ill his instrumental pieces resembles 
Haydn. He died at Gotha, in 18‘J1. 

Rome (Roma), the eternal city^ as it is 
often called, with wliich almost eveiy 
thing great and memorable that has hap- 
pened in Europe for 2.500 years has been 
‘connected, and which, first with the 
sword, and afterwards with the more 
powerful arms of religious faith, nilod a 
large portion of the European world for 
centuries, and saw people of all climes 
bend before its majesty, is now only the 
shadow of its fiiriner greatness. Ancient 
Rome was situated nearly on the site of 
the modem city, in Latiiini, on several 
hills (whence the poetical appellation of 
the seven-hilled city), on both sides of the 
river Tilier, not far from the Mediterranean 
frna ; but tJie principal part of the city lay 
upon the eastern side of the river. Here 
was situated the Pincian mount, and on 
the river lay the Campus Martiu§, the Cap- 


itoliiic hill, the Roman fiirum, and mount 
Aventiiie. Tlie Quirinal, Palat^'ae, and 
Ca3lian hills, formed a second range east- 
ward of the preceding, extending from 
north to south ; the Viininal and Esqui- 
liiie a third. On the other side of the Ti- 
Ix'r lay the Vatican mount and Janiculuin. 
Tliis region was inliahited belbre the 
foundation of Rome. The city of Pal- 
lantium, built by some Greek colonists on 
the (yapitoline mount, was perhajis still in 
existence when Iloinulus and Remus led 
a colony thither from Alba Longa ; so 
that this city was only (extended, and 
Rome Proper was not entirely new. The 
n(3W city probably derived its name, not 
from its founder (wdio was, perhaps, called 
Romulus from it), but from the river, 
which, as Sorviiis informs us, was an- 
ciently called Rumon, The derivation 
from the Greek Imfirj (strength) i‘ an ab- 
surdity, ^nd of late origin. Two dif- 
ferent epochs am assigned for the foun- 
dation of Koine. According to Cato, 
it was built 752, accorrling to Varro, 754, 
yeai's Ixdbre Christ. The latter date is 
generally adopted. The founding of the 
< ity commenced with ceremonies l>orrow- 
ed from the Etrurians, Romulus tniced 
a square fuiTow round the Palatine hill 
with a plough drawn by two whit(3 cattle?, 
aiul caused a wall of earth to he thrown 
up in the direction of the furrow. The 
interior was filled with lints. — The histo- 
ly of Rome is divided into three periods, 
in the first of which Rome was a king- 
dom, in tlie sex^ond a republic, and in the 
tim'd an empire. — I. From the foundation 
of the city to the year 24.5, Rome was a 
monarchy. Romulus was chosen the fii'st 
king of the new city, lb? adopted the 
Etrurian einhh'ms of royalty — ^twelve lic- 
tors (q, V.); but his power, and that of his 
successors, was so circumscribed, that 
Rome was, even then, in reality, a free 
state. A sort of municipal constitution 
w’as formed, probably after the model of 
that of the mother city. The principal 
points of this constitution are the creation 
and constitution of the senate ; the origin 
and pennaiiciit establishnient of the patri- 
cians, or hcrtiditary nobility ; the division 
of the peo]de into idasses, and the difter- 
ent kinds of popular assemhlies (comitia) 
founded ihcniupon ; the religious institu- 
tions ; and, finally, the? df)mesti(5 relations 
of dientship, marriage, and pfirticularly 
of the power of a father. Romulus, the 
leader of the colony (from A. U. 1 to 37), 
increased the iiumlier of the citizens by 
the establishment of an asylum, and by 
tlie incorpomtion of a part of the Sabines. 
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Niinia. Pompilius (39 — 82) founded the 
Roinmi state-religion ; Tullus HostiJius 

(^2 llT) coiKjuered Alba, and laid the 

foundation for the sui)remacy of Rome 
oter Latiiun ; Aneus Martius (114—138) 
luiilt Ostium; Tarquinius Priscus (138 — 
J 76) earned on a War with the Etrurian 
eonledcracy ; Sei-vius Tullius (176—220), 
the ablest of the kings, |3laced Rome at the 
liead of the Latin confederacy, and divid- 
ed the nation, according to property, into 
six ehusses, iq)on which the coinitia cm- 
turiata and the census were founded ; the 
seventh and last king, Tarquin the IVoud 

(220 245), aspired to absolute power, and 

wjis expelled on account bf Ins tyranny. 
'Die constitution avjis then remodelled 
(509 R. C.). (t5ee Ilomultis, JVuina, and 
Tarquinius,) Even at this period, we can 
ptiiccnve in the Romans a manly, free, 
hold and ambitious people. Ajp-iculture 
and war were their chief occupations. In 
})nvate life, simplicity of mannci*s and 
])leasiircs prevailed. — II. Rome as a repub- 
lit*, from 245 to 727 A, U. — Pirsi jjcnod. 
Tlie royal power, with the same indcfi- 
niteness as it had been exercised by the 
kings, was coiniuitted to two consuls, 
chosen annually. At the commencement 
of tlie new government, Rome had to sus- 
tain a conti^st with the Etrurians and Lat- 
ins for its freedom. The oppressions of 
the pfitnciaiis, who arrogated the whole 
power to thems()lves, exasperated the ple- 
beians, and produced, in the year 261, the 
establishment of tribunes of the people 
(tribimi phhis\ who were to protect their 
rights and liberties against the eiicroach- 
inents of the nobility. A protracted con- 
test arose between the patricians and the 
guardians of tlie plebeians, the ])rincipal 
points of which were jis follows : — {a,) The 
trihunes, in their accusation of Coriokuius, 
claimed the right of bringing individual 
patricians before the tribunal of the jieo- 
ple, and thus gave? ris(? to the comilia tri~ 
huta^ so fatal to the nobility ; (6.) they de- 
manded that the lands taken from the 
neighboriijg states should be distributed 
among the poorer people, and thus gave 
tisc to the contests relative to the agrari- 
an laws (leges agrari(E) ; (c.) the tribune 
Luhlius Volero extended the prerogatives 
of the comitia trihula, and gave them the 
of the tribunes ; (d.) the tribune 
Cains Terentius Arsa endeavoretl to cir- 
t uiiiscribc the consular powder by the for- 
of a code of laws. (See Twelve 
Tables, and Jlppius Claudius,) Although 
^ defined the legal relations of 

all citizens, yet the government of the 
state remained in the hands of the aris- 


tocracy, which was kept totally distinct 
from the plebeians by the prohibition of 
intennan*iuge. This prohibition gave rise 
to new contests, which ended in its aboli- 
tion. The plel)eians likewise olitained, 
eighty years after, a participation in the 
honora of the consulship. During these 
disputes, the office of censor was estab- 
lished . Meanwh i le, Rome was constantly 
engaged in petty wars and quarrels witli 
the neighboring states. That the popula- 
tion might not diminish, freedmen, and 
even prisoners of war, were admitted in- 
to the number of citizens. Rome became 
altogether a military state ; pay was intro* 
duced into tlie Roman armies, which ren- 
ders 1 it necessary to impose higher taxes. 
3416 city was, at this time, reduced to the 
brink of destruction by the Senonian 
Gauls, who captured and reduced it to 
ashes (A. 1). 365). Camillus (q. v.), how- 
ever, the savior of Rome, restored it from 
its ruins. The first ])lebeian consul was 
elected in the year 3fe, and the plebeians 
soon participated in all offices — in the dic- 
tatorshij), in »‘I98 ; in the ceiisorshij), in 
403 ; in the pretorship, in 417 ; and in the 
priesthood, in 454 (300 B. C.). A com- 
plete political equality of patricians and 
plebeians existed at the end of this period ; 
internal contests ceased, and, in the same 
proportion, the power of the state abroad 
increas(;d, and tlie splendid period of con- 
quests began. During this period, tlie 
manners of the Romans were character- 
ized by the ancient simplicity and rude- 
ness; science and the line arts were as 
yet unknown to them ; but useful arts, 
commerce (a treaty of commerce was con- 
cluded with the Carthaginians in 409), 
navigation, and mechanic arts, were culti- 
vate<l. Agriculture was still the chief 
source of national wealth. — The firet 
ycjirs of the second period were yet mai*k- 
ed by contests between the plebeians and 
])atriciaiis. Rome was also visited by the 
jilague, which gave rise to the inti'oduc- 
tion of theatrical show’s from Etniria. 
The Romans now gained several victories 
over the Gauls, in which Titus Maidius 
Torquntus (sec Manlius) rendcreil him- 
self conspicuous. Two6aws settled thcj 
rate of interast in favor of debtors. From 
an alliance which had been concluded a 
few years liefore with the Samnites((i. v.), 
a formidable war betwcMm the two nations 
broke out in 411, which lasted till 464, 
opened the way for the subjugation of all 
Italy, and laid the foundation of the future 
greatness of Rome. This wai* was the 
heroic age of the Romans ; it taught them 
tactics ; it settled their relations witli their 
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nriglibors, the Latins and Etmrians, the 
Ibriner being completely reduced, and the 
latter repeatedly humbled ; and brought 
the llommis sometimes into friendly and 
sometimes into hostile contact with the 
clistant Lucanians, Apulians and Umbri- 
ans. In this period, the principles of tlieir 
|K)licy towards conquered nations were al- 
so developt'd. Aller tlie subjugation of 
the Samnites, the Romans attempted to 
secure their authority in Lower Italy, 
ill consetpieuce of which the Tarentines 
calhul to their aid (A. U. 478) Pyrrhus 
(cp V.), king of Epirus, who, nouyithstaiid- 
inghis knowledge of the Macciloniaii art 
of war, was finally worsted, and obliged 
(479) to evacuate Italy. Tarentum fell 
into the hands of the Romans in 482, and 
soon after all Louver Italy. The fame of 
Rome extended even to Eg^qit, the king 
of which, in 481, sent an embassy to seek 
for the friendship of the Romans. Au- 
thority was maintained among the con- 
quered peotile clii(‘fly by tlie estahlish- 
iiK'iit 4)f colonies of Roman citiziais, who 
served as garrisons in those cities in 
tvhich they were placed. Each colo- 
ny Iiad its own constitution, similar 
to lliat of Rome. Tins colonial sys- 
tem gradually embraced all Italy. For 
convenience of communication, great 
military roads w(;re laid out in (lidcrent 
directions. Some of the Italian cithis and 
|>eo|)le enjoyed all the rights of Roman 
citizens {irumicipia) ; others had the 
rights of (jolonics (jus coloniarum) ; the 
otiicTs were either allies (socii) or subjects 
(deAHitii), 14ie latter w’(*re governed by 
prefects sent from Rome. Rome had 
already a navy, and the otHce ot' duumviri 
navales was instituted for the general 
management of naval affairs. The judi- 
ciary was improved by the appointment 
of the pretors (q. v.), and the police by 
that of caride ^diles and the triumviri capi- 
tales. Learning and the arts now' began 
to appear. Fahius Pictor introduced the 
art of painting into Rome; Lucius Papir- 
ius Cursor brought (4(il) the first dial ; 
and Spurius Carvilius caused a statue of 
Jufiiter to be cast. With the worship of 
yEsculapius the science of medicine came 
to Rome ; the works of Appius, and the 
temple of Concord by Camillus, prove the 
progress of architecture. Ihit by the side 
of noble specimens of morality, temper- 
ance, integrity and patriotism, individ- 
ual examples of luxury, efieininacy and 
ilegeneracy already began to appear. — 
In the third period, Rome made the 
first advances to the dominion of the 
tvorld. She maintained, in three wars, a 


desperate struggle with Carthage, and 
diistroyed her rival. (See Carthage, Han- 
nibal, Fidnus, Scipio, Masinissa, &c.) 
The fii*st w'ar with (Carthage was made 
for the possession of Sicily and the do- 
minion of the sea ; it lasted twenty-three 
years (from 489 to 511 of the building of 
the city)^ and ended with the expulsion 
of the Carthaginians from Sicily. Rome, 
made arrogant by success, then deprived 
them of the island of Sardinia, in the time 
of peace (517). She next humbled the 
piratical Illyrians, on the Adriatic sea, and 
thus a[)peared as the friend of Greece. 
(>orcyra, Apollonia, and other Greek cit- 
ies, put themselves under the ])rotection 
of Rome ; the Achieans, TEtolians and 
Athenians emulated each other in expres- 
sions of gratitude. While Carthage en- 
deavored to indemnify herself in S[)ain 
for her former losses, and was compelled 
by the Romans to promise not to pass the 
Iberus (Fbro), a bloody war broke out 
with the Cisalpine Gauls, which continued 
for six years, and resulted in the foiiiida- 
tion of the Roman dominion in the north 
of Italy (about 222 R. C,). Then began 
the second Punic war. Hannibal coin- 
iiKuiced the attack, and made Italy the 
theatre of the war. It continued from 
to 553. After many bloody battles, 
Carthage was subdued ; but Rome, not- 
withstanding her great loss of men and the 
devastation of Italy, came out of the w;ar 
more powerful than she had entered it, 
with an acquisition of foreign territory 
and the dominion of the sea. Without 
any change of the form of the constitution, 
the senate had now acijuired an almost 
absolute pow'cr. The ambition of univer- 
sal ilominion already inspired the nation. 
At the en<l of the second Punic war, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, and a part of 
Spaiti, and Cisalpine Gaul, were Roman 
provinciis ; Carthage was entirely di'pend- 
ent upon Rome. On the other hand, the 
kingdom of Macedonia in the East, with 
the Grecian republics, cornposetl a politi- 
cal system, very compJicafeil in itself, but 
fji-st brought into connexion with Rome 
after the Illyrian war, and the connexion 
of Philip 11 with Hannibal. Of the three 
powers of the. first nink, — Syria, Macedo- 
nia and I'^gypt, — the two first were allied 
against thcj latter, which was on friendly 
terms with Roinf^. The powers of the 
si'cond rank — the A^tolian league, the 
kings of Pergamus, the republic of Rhodes, 
and other smaller states, such as Athens — 
were already allies of Rome, and had 
been Ieagu(3d with her against Philip 
(543) ; the Achfiean confederacy, on the 
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contrary, was attached to tfie Macedonian 
interest: Hardly was the peace made 

witli Cartage, when the war broke out 
with Pliilip of Macedonia. In the begin- 
iiivg of this war, the Romans were unlor- 
tiiiiate, till Titus Quiiictiiis Flaminiiis, by 
his policy and military talents, laid the 
foundation for the p<»wer of Rome in the 
East. Hy the decisive battle of Cyno- 
cephale (557), Philin lost liis naval supe- 
riority and his influence over Greece, 
whose dept'iidence upon Rome was se- 
cured by Quinc.tius granting lier freedom. 
Roman deputi<!S, such tis retained Car- 
thage and Numidia in subjection, exer- 
cised a supervision in Greece and Mace- 
fionia, and interfeixjd in the domestic poli- 
cy of these states. To tlie (Greeks, par- 
ti<Mdarly to tlie pnujd yp^tolians, this was 
the more intolerable, as the* Ro/nan army 
remained iti their country tliree years. 
The peace with Philip contained the 
seeds of a greater war with Aiirioclms, 
from whom Romo demanded the Grecian 
cities wliicli Pliilip had possessed in Asia, 
and which Anlioehus had now o<*cijpied. 
The diflieullies hegjin in 558, when Anti- 
oclais look possession of tlie Thracian 
Chersonese : they were increased by Han- 
nibal’s flight to tlie court of that prince 
J[55i)), and soon broke out into a formal 
war, ill the conduct of vvliicb Antiochus 
and Hannibal did not agree, the former 
being unwilling to adopt decisive meas- 
ures. Antiochus, defeated hy sea and 
land, found himself, after the battle of 
Magnesia (504), I’oreed to conelmie a 
peace, which obliged him to retire beliind 
the Taurus, and made him altogether de- 
pendent upon Rome. At the same lime, 
bloody wars were carried on in Spain 
aiid Upper Italy. In 509, the troubles 
with Philip broke out anew, because be 
had made some small compiests; hut the 
negotiations whicli were entered into with 
liis son Deni(3triiis, and the death of 
Philip (which took place in 575), delayetl 
the war till 582. The war witli Perseus 
ot Macedon (q. v.), the son of Philip, ter- 
minated in the total subjection of the 
kingdom by the victory of Paulns iEmil- 
lus, at Pydna. The conquest of Egypt, 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, was prevented 
by the decision of Popilius, the Roman 
ambassador. Afler the conqne.st of Mace- 
donia, Rotne openly pui'sned her plan of 
universal dominion, and spared no means 
for uttuiniiig it. The division of Egypt 
was accomplished, and the protection of 
feyria assumed, which country was theiice- 
lorlh rendered defenceless. After unpar- 
alleled ojipressions, Carthage was now to 


be destroyed. This was accomplished in 
the third Punic war, which lasted from 
604 to 608, when the proud Carthage was 
conquered (146 R. C.). At the same time, 
a new war was carried on in Macedonia, 
against Andrisens, who had placed him- 
self at the head of the disaffected, but 
who, in 606, submitted to Metelliis. Then 
commenced the Achaean war, the object 
of which was the dissolution of the Aciice- 
an l(‘ngne. Mnmniins terniitiated this 
war ill 608 (146 R. C.), by the destruction 
of Corinth ; Greece and Macedonia were 
reduced to Roman provinces. Thus had 
Rotne, \/ithin the space of 118 yeai-s, 
made herself mistress of the world. 
'J'he Roman tactics had now become so 
perfect, that no phalanx could withstand 
tJie legions. Rut the Romans were, as 
y<‘t, unskill(;d in naval warfare, and the 
younger Africanns was the first who car- 
ried the art of conducting a siege to some 
perfection. Out of Italy, Rome occupied, 
under the name of proviiiecs, Hither and 
Thither Spain (neither of which was en- 
tirely reduced), Africa (the territory of Car- 
thage), Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 1 jguria, 
(risal]>ine Gaul, Macedonia and Achaia. 
Not only individual opulence, btit the 
))nblic revenue, was greatly increased. 
The finances of lUinie, were conducted 
wdtli the strictest regularity. With the 
wealth, the cultivation and refinement of 
the Romans also increased. Their first 
])oets appeared, and the first regular 
dramas Avere now exhibited in Rome. 
Learning flourislK'd after the wars in 
Greece and Avsia. Lucilius wrote satires, 
atid FabiusPiclor and Cato composed the 
annals of Roman history. The language 
was devclo[)ed. The calculation of solar 
and lunar eclipses, and the conslriiclion 
of water-clocks and of more accurate sun- 
dials, became known to the Romans. In 
the fine arts the Romans were, as yet, bar- 
barians. After the second Piinic war, the 
ancient purity and simplicity of manners 
gradually declined. At fiinerals, the* 
cruel combats of gladiators were exhib- 
ited ; immense sums were spent in public 
shows; and licentiousness began to pre- 
vail. Even in this period, laws were 
enacted against luxury, and the shame- 
less bacchanalia were prohibited in 568. 
— Fourth period. The wars in Hpain, 
particularly against the Celtiherians and 
Ltisitanians, were firosccuted with vigor. 
Ill the peasant Virinthns, the Romans 
found a formidable enemy. The rapacity 
of the proconsul Licinius Liiciillus (608), 
and of the yirctor Sulpicius Galbu (604), 
caused the war to break out with renewed 
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fury, under the conduct of Viriathus. Af- 
ter his assussination ((314], Lusitania was 
reduced; but, on the other hainl, the Nu- 
inantines compelled the consul Mancinus 
to a disadvantageous treaty. (Sec JVii- 
mantia,) Scipio terminated this war in 
G21 ; but Northern Spain still remained 
unsubdued. In the same year, the Ro- 
mans received from Attalus the kingdom 
of Pergamiis, in Asia, by be(iuest, and 
maintained their claims to it against Aris- 
tonicus. With this acquisition, foreign 
vvara ceased for a time ; but Rome was 
agitated with internal commotions, which 
finally broke out into bloody civil wars. 
The unlimited power of the senate had 
created a hateful family aristocracy, wliich 
the tribunes of the people resisted, and 
which produced contests between the 
aristocratic and democratic parties more 
fatal than the former disputes between the 
patricians and plebeians. The contest 
began with Tiberius Gracchus (q. v.), 
who, for the relief of the lower orders of 
the people, demanded a juster distribution 
of the public lands. He was killed in an 
insurrection of the people ; but the agra- 
rian law remained in uiU force, and the 
disturbances still continued. Although 
the return of Scipio ^milianus gave new 
strength to the aristocracy, yet the general 
insurrection of slaves in Sicily (()20 — 623) 
was favorable to the democratic i)arty. 
The tribunes of the people obtained a 
voice and a seat in the s(*nate : they also 
endeavored to make their reeicction legal. 
The disturbances were (pueted for a time 
by removing the chiefs of tlie popular 
party, under honorable pretences. During 
these events, the foundation of the Roman 
power in Transalpine Gaul was laid by IMur- 
cus Fulvius Flaccus, in 626, a?id as early 
as 632 the sotithcrn part was made a 
Roman province. In 6131, ('aius Grac- 
chus was chosen tribune of the peo[)le ; 
he renewed the agrarian laws with se- 
verer provisions, and gave rise to moie 
dangerous excitements than his brother Ti- 
berius, He endeavored to make the eejues- 
trian order a counterpoise to the [)owerof 
the senate, and attempted to strengthen 
his party by the admission of the whole 
population of Indy to the rights of Roman 
citizens ; but the senate succeeded in de- 
priving him of tlie favor of the people, 
and in effecting liis ruin. In 633, he was 
killed in a riot, and the aristocracy took 
advantage of their victory to abolish the 
agrarian laws. On the other hand, diffi- 
culties arose with the Italian allies, who 
demanded the privileges of citizenship, 
and the breaking out of the war was pre- 


vented merely by accident. These fac- 
tions had an injurious effect upon* morals, 
which neither the strictness of tfce censor- 
ship, nor the sumptuary laws, nor the 
laws against celibacy (which were already 
become necessary), could control. Ra- 
pacity was the prevailing vice of the 
great, and licentiousness that of the multi- 
tude. The enormous wealth of the public* 
treasury produced public luxury, which 
was soon followed by private luxury, that 
found ample means for its gratification in 
the extortions of the governors, and in the 
])rcsents of foreign princes. The influ- 
ence of bribery was particularly apparent 
in the war against Jugurtha (63(i — 648), 
which was even protracted by it. The 
end of this bloody war opened to a ])le- 
beian, Cains Marius, the way to the high- 
est dignities of the state, by which the 
aristocracy received a severe blow. He 
succeeded in overturning the coi>titution, 
while tl\e war with the Cimbri, during a 
new servile war in Sicil}^ rendtired him 
indispensable to the state. Ho was consul 
f<)ur yoai's successively. At length, in 
654, the storm burst over him, and, after a 
long struggle, he rctireil to Asia. (See 
A/ariits,) From 656 to 663, qui<.‘t pre- 
vailed, and the; provinces imjoyed a short 
rest. The power of the equestritin order 
became a nevV source of abuses, ft held 
the senate in dependence, and cotdd easily 
oppose all rc'foJins in the provinces, since 
it had not only the control of tluj jiulieiary, 
but fanned the revenues of the slate. 
The contest which arose between the 
kniglits and the senate concerning the 
judicial jiowor, was ruinous to the state. 
The knights vv^ero deprived of a part of 
their j'ldicial power by Lucius Drusus, the 
tribune; hut the manner in vvliich this 
was effected kindled the dangerous social 
war. He proposed to admit the allies to 
the rights ofeitizenshij), hut his proposition 
excited so much dissatisfaction that he 
was murdered, Tlie people of Italy, 
from the Liris to the Adriatic, now took 
up arms with the design of throwing off 
tlie Roman yoke. The danger was great. 
The friscHs were committed to Lucius 
Julius Caisar and Publius Rutilius Lupus, 
and under these consuls were formed the 
greatest generals of the time — Cn. Pom- 
peius, C. Marius, Caqiio, C. Perpenna, Va- 
lerius Messala, Cornelius Sylla, T. Didius, 
P. Lentulus, P, Liciiiius, and M. Marccl- 
lus. But there were also men of distin- 
guished talents on the other side ; and, after 
the war had been carried on from 653 to 
656, with various success and the greatest 
fury, it was terminated only by conceding 
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ihe claims of the allies ; and Romo thus 
ceased to be regai’ded as the exclusive 
head of^lie state. The devastations of 
Mithridates (q. v.), and the disputes be- 
tween SyJIa and Marius, made this con- 
cession necessary. The quarrel between 
these two distinguished Romans com- 
menced at the beginning of the first Pon- 
tic war. (See Marius^ and Sijlfa.) The 
senate having given the chief commmid 
to Sylla, Marius united liimsclf (65G) witli 
tiie tribune Sulpicius, for the purpose of 
displacing him from this office. But Syl- 
la, at the head of his army, drove Marius 
from Rome, restored the dignity of the 
senate, and hastened to his province, after 
he had, in order to gain the people, raised 
l]is atlversary, Cinna, to the consulship. 
The consequence was, that, during this 
war (G5G — ti59), a new anarchy jirevailcd 
ill Rome, which became still more toiTible 
after the death of Marius. In G71, the 
hanishod S} lla returned to Roiiaf: a ter- 
rible civil war was tlie result, which was 
rndcd, in G7d, by Sylla’s elevation to the 
dictatorship. Sylla endeavored to over- 
throw the democratic party. The al- 
rcinpl of iEiniliiis Lepidus to ojipose him 
was without success. The war which 
broke out in Spain, under Sertorius, a 
l/:ader of the democratic party, was more 
• S(‘rious, and was concluded, in G82, by his 
assassination. At the same time, the frigbt- 
liil war of the glailiators and slaves broke 
out in Italy, and a new and more dangerous 
war began with Mithridates in Asia. The 
pirates were so powerful at this lime, that 
ibey rendered the seas unsafe with their 
fleets, and threatened Rome with a lain- 
ine. Pompey (q. v.) saved the state, how - 
ever, by conquering fimt the pirates, and 
afterwards Mithridates. Asia Minor, S} r- 
ia and Crete were made Roman prov- 
inces; Armenia, Cfippadoeia, the Bospho- 
rus and .ludea liceamc wholly dependent 
upon Rome, and the Thracian jiowcr was 
broken. No foreign enemy could any 
longer he dangerous to Rome : but new 
coinniotions were constantly agitating her. 
Some attempts to overturn the eonstitu- 
tion of Sylla were intleod frustrated; but, 
even in G79, Opimius carried a law provid- 
ing that the tribunes should not he ex- 
cluded from higher offices, and that the 
judicial tribunals should be restored to the 
knights; and Pompey and Crassus, during 
flidr consulship in G84, nearly annihilated 
It by completely restoring the tribiinitial 
power. By tliis victory of the democratic 
party, a kind of oligarchy was established, 
and powerful individuals obtained the di- 
lection of affairs. The consriiracy of Cat- 
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iline (sec Catiline) had for its object the 
overtlirow of the existing powers, and the 
elevation of a party from the dregs of the 
people. Cicero defeated it, and restored 
internal tranquillity. Nevertheless, the 
state continued to decline ; luxury, intro- 
duced by the immense wealth of Asia, 
had destroyed all the remains of ancient 
virtue. Selfishness and ambition were the 
ruling passions of the gieat. Pompey, who 
had now returned from Asia, found in the 
sevei-e Cato a superior, and attached him- 
self to the popular i»arty, in order to pros- 
ecute hi§ dtisigns with their assistance, 
(^lesar’s return from Lusitania (694) gave 
aff ail's a dilferent turn, lie formed with 
Pompey and Crassus the first triumvirate 
(f|. V'.), as it was called, and succeeded 
(G95) to the consulship, which prepared 
the way for his assumption of the dicta- 
torship. lie obtained the province of 
Caul for five years, and thus gained an 
opportunity of making conquests and 
funning an army. The chiefs of the sen- 
ate, Cicero and Cato, were banished by 
the tribune Clodins before his departure ; 
hut the triumvirate caused Cicero to be 
recalled by the tribune Milo, without be- 
ing able tc> destroy the power of Clodius. 
Caesar accomplislu*d, during his adminis- 
iratiun in Caul, the subjugation of that 
country (G9G — 704). The contest which 
arose during his absence between himself^ 
Purnpey, and Crassus, was settled in 698 
by the treaty of I^ucca, by wliich Caesar 
obtained his province for five years more, 
and Pompey and Crassus the consulate 
for the succeeding year, after which the 
l*ornic*r was to have Spain and Africa, and 
the latter Syria, as their respective prov- 
inces. In spite of Cato’s opposition, this 
plan was efteeted ; hut when Crassus fell, 
un his expedition against the Parthians, 
and Pompey, instead of departing to his 
province, remained at the head of the re- 
public as sole consul, with almost dictatorial 
power, a civil war was unavoidable. (See 
Crtsar, and Pompey.) Instead of obeying 
the decree ot’the senate, Caesar passed the 
Rubicon, and com])elled Pompey to 'fly 
from Rome. The civil war broke out, 
and was ended in 70C at Pharsalia.' Ca}- 
sar now became dictator, with the most 
extensive power. His first object was the 
entire reduction of the party of Pompey, 
and the restoration of order to Italy. He 
was assassinated in 710 ; but his adversa- 
ries could not preseiTC the republic. In 
711, a new triumvirate was formed be- 
tween Octavius, Antony and Lepidus ; the 
object of which was the annihilation of 
the republican jiarty. For tlie manner in 
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which they pursueii this object, hy pro- 
scriptions uiid violence, anil for their sub- 
sequent divisions, until the battle of Acti- 
uin rendereil Octavius master of the Ro- 
man empire, see the articles Antony^ 
and Augustus. Homo now coased to he 
a mpubiic. The prineifmt changes which 
the Roman constitution underwent during 
this period, have already been related. 
Bribery and private interest governed the 
assemblies of the peo))le ; interest and 
ambition actuated the public officers. The 
eipicstrian order now gaiiu.'d great power 
and immense riches. Marius extended 
the military systian, but discipline was de- 
stroyed. The armies fought for their gen- 
ends rather than for the state. 'Fhcy 
olHjyed whoever paid them. But litera- 
ture made great progress. To this period 
belong the poets M. Pucuvius, C. Lucilius, 
BJautus, Terence, Lucretius and (yatullus; 
the historians Calpuriiius Piso, Porcius Ca- 
to, Rutiliiis Rufus« Claudius Uuadrigarins, 
and particularly Ceesar, Sallust, Cornelius 
Nef)os, Hirtius Pansa, ; Cicero, the 
orator and philosopher, and Terentius 
Varro, the learned grammarian, who like- 
wise wrote upon agriculture. At the 
close of this period began the golden age 
of’ Roman literature and art. The Greeks 
were imitated with taste and success. Not 
only the Roman youths went to Greece to 
complete their education, hut learned GrtJ- 
cians flocked to Rome, and were em- 
ployed in education and instruction. The 
iunguage reached its highest perfection, 
and the theatre exhibited its masterpieces. 
Of the philosophical stjcts of Greece, the 
schools of E|>icuru3 and Zeno met with 
the greatest success. Grecian artists ele- 
vated the standard of the arts, and Rome 
was filled with splendid buildings ami the 
master works of si;ulpture. In the time 
ofCa3sarand Pouipey, the Grecian artists 
Arcesilaus, I’asifeles, Zopyrus, Criton, 
Nicolaus Strongylion, and the great lapi- 
t dary Oioscoiides, resided at Rome. But 
the corruption of morals increased with 
the increase of luxury ; the greatest part 
of the people, especially of the nobility, 
was sunk in debaucheries and vices of 
every description. fiuws were of little 
avail agriculture and the uiechanic arts 
were left entirely to slave.s, who were 
treate<l in the most cruel manner. The 
common people lived, in spite of their 
poverty, in itileness, and were ready to de- 
vote themselves to those who would give 
them largesses. F^very thing was to Imj 
oh allied by gold. — Iff. We are next to 
consider Rome with a monarcliii^al gov- 
ernment, under the Coesars, from the 


foundation to the division of the empire, 
from the year of the city 7"J7 to J J46 (or 
A. 13.). This piTiod forms fufTir divis- 
ions: — 1. Octavius returned to Rome as a 
conqueror in 72.5, and for forty -thnu* years 
remained at the head of tlie govermnenu 
lie was the first sovereign in Rome with- 
out adopting this title. Satisfied with the 
snrnume of Augustus (q. v.), which was 
given him in 727, he ruled with mildness, 
retaining the republican forms of govern- 
ment. Lie united in his own person the 
offices of consul, trihnno, imperntor and 
proconsul in all the provinces, and finally 
that of aioraai” and pontifex 

maximm. To avoid the afipcarance of 
usurpation, he caused the supreme power 
to he conflrmed to him from time to lime. 
The senate acted the part of a council of 
Slate. The republican magistracies were 
retained, hut t)»t*ir power was lost • on the 
other hand, the })refec!s of the city and of 
provisions became the most important of- 
ficers, because upon them dependeil the 
piihlic tranquillity. A city militia (cohortes 
urban/t) and a body-guard (cohortes prrB- 
torianre) were formed. The governoi-s of 
the provinces were paid and limited in 
their power. Itufirovements were intro- 
duced in the financial system. The dis- 
tinction between the piihlii* treasury and. 
private purse of the emperor, naturally ex- 
isteil at first; but uft(*rwanls both were 
united. The Itoundaries of the empire 
were extended, particularly hy the addi- 
tion of Egypt (724), Pan non ia (719), Mmsia 
(725), Rhnetia, Vindelicia and Noriemn 
(7.*jf3), and hy the comjilete subjugation of 
Northern Spain and Western Gaul (729). 
On the other hand, the Romans were un- 
successful against the Germans. The 
successor of Angusliis was liis step-son 
'riherius (tp v.), from 7fi7 to 71)0. Under 
him despotism was established by tlif^ tri- 
bunals of majesty (jiuiicia majestntis). 
The servility and timidity of the senate in 
this matter was as criminal as the tyranni- 
cal character of the prince, who suffered 
himself to be guided from 77(3 to 784 hy 
the monster Sejanns. His successors were 
Caligula (until 794) and Claifdins (until 
807); the ftirmer a mad tyrant, and the 
latter a dotard. The conquests in Britain 
begun (790) under (JIaudins, and lUaiirita- 
nia (795), Lycia (796), Juileea (797), and 
Thrace (800), were declared provinces. 
His successor, Nero (from 807 to 821), a 
hypocritical tyrant, addicted to dehauch 
and cruelty, was the lust emperor of the 
fiimily of Ango.stns. Under him the 
greatest part of Britain wa.s made a Ro- 
man province, and war was successfully 
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carried on in Armenia and against the 
Jews! Iluring the disturbances which 
followeil Nero’s death, in less than two 
years, three persons made themselves mas- 
ters of the throne by force— Galba, Otlio 
and Viteilins. (See the articles.) This 
period, particularly the reign of Augustus, 
was the golden age of literature and the 
arts. Instead of politics, the didlinguished 
men of the empire were engaged in sci- 
ence, and especially in polite literature: 
they also protected and patronised men 
of letters : such patrons, for example, were 
Majcenas and Agrippa. Augustus and 
Asinius Pollio founded public libraries. 
In poetry, the names of Virgil, Ovid, Cor- 
nelius Gall us, Cornelius Scverus, Tibul- 
lus, Propertius, Gratius Faliscus, Manilius, 
Horace and Phaidrus are distinguished ; 
and there were a multitude of epigram- 
matists. Livy and Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus wn)te their valuable histories. 
Eloquence necessarily declined,* but phi- 
losophy and mathematics found both 
admirers and cultivators. Vitruvius wtis 
celebrated on account of his knowledge 
of architecture, and Hyginus on account 
of his Astronomicon, As a grammarian, 
M. Verrius Flacciis deserves to be men- 
tioned : geography had a Strabo, and ju- 
.risprudence Q. Antistius Labeo, C. Anteius 
Capito and C. Trebatius Testa. Archi- 
tecture, sculpture and glyptics also flour- 
ished. After the death of Augustus, liter- 
ature declined, and the style and language 
degenerated. M. Annseus Lucan, Vale- 
rius Flaceus and Persius Flaccus distin- 
guished themselves, however, as jxiets; 
Velleius Paterculus, Diodorus Siculus and 
Valerius Maximus as historians; M. and 
L. Anmeus Seneca as rhetoricians and 
philosophers; and Aurelius Cornelius Cel- 
sus as a physician. Asconius Pe<lianus 
wrote coinnieiiturics on the writings of 
Cicero; and in jurisprudence Masiirius 
Sabin us, M, Coceeius Nerva, Cassius 
Longinus and Scmpronius Proculus 
were eminent. The arts declined; the 
corruption of manners was increased by 
debauchery and unnatural passion; for- 
eigners and freedmen were the confidants 
of the emperor; the soldiers formed a 
distinct order, and served not the state, but 
the despots whom they rendered depend- 
ent upon themselves. — 2, After the fall of 
Vitellius, Flavius Vespasianus (823) as- 
cended the throne. He restorecl the em- 
pire by introducing order into the finances, 
promoting public education, reviving dis- 
cipline, and abolishing the tribunals of 
majesty. Under his govcrntneiit, the war 
wuh Civilis the Batavian broke out, and 


the conquest of Britain by Agncola wag 
completed. Ve8[)asian reigned till 832, 
his excellent son Titus till 834, and the 
brother and successor of the latter, Dorni- 
tian, a perfect tyrant, until 849. Under his 
reign arose the war with Decebalus, the 
king of the Dacians, who stirred up the 
wars of the Murcomaniii, Quadi and Ja- 
zyges, from 839 to 843, which proved so 
unfbitunate to the Romans. He was 
murdered, and was followed by several 
celebrated soveraigns. Nerva (until 8511 
abolished the reign of terror, diminished 
the taxes, and encouraged industry ; Tra- 
jan (until 870) restored, as far as possi- 
ble, a free constitution, and enlarged the 
empire by fortunate wars against the Da- 
cians, Armenians and Parthians ; and Adri- 
an (to 891) improved the ititernal condi- 
tion of the empire, and the discipline of 
the soldiery. Rome was happy under the 
peaceful government of Antoninus Pius 
(until 914) ; under that of Marcus Aurelius, 
or Antoninus, the philosopher (until 933), 
great disasters and bloody wars with the 
Catti, Parthians, and especially the Mar- 
cornanniy disturbed the empire ; but his 
wisdom healed all wounds. With him 
(180, A. D.) ended the prosperity of Rome. 
The constitution of the slate was now a 
limited monarchy founded upon civil free- 
dom. The offices of state became in part 
mere lilies of honor; and, on the other 
hand, a great number of court offices 
were instituted, which were continually 
usurping power. Italy was divided into 
four provinces, which were governed by 
men of consular rank. The edictum perpet- 
uum effected great changes in the admin- 
istration of justice, and the imperial com- 
mands were continually encroaching upon 
the decrees of the senate. In the military 
department, likewise, great alterations had 
taken place, particularly a different divis- 
ion of the troops. Literature, particularly 
poetry and eloquence, were on the de- 
cline ; but the emperors endeavored to^ 
promote learning, by the collection of li- 
liraries, by the erection of public halls, 
and by supporting Instructera. The poets 
of this period are Silius Italicus, Papini- 
us Statius, Juvenal and Martial ; the his- 
torians are Tacitus, Appian, Florus, Jus- 
tin, Curtius, Arrian, Suetonius and Plu- 
tarch ; the principal orator was Pliny the 
younger ; Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius 
were distinguished as Stoic philosophers ; 
and besides these there w'cre many New 
Platonists; Galen and Scribonius Largus 
were the chief physicians. Frontinus wrote 
upon hydraulic architecture. Pliny the 
elder upon the productions of nature and 
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url, Cohiniella iijion agriculture and gar- 
tlening, and Polywrius and Frontinus u li- 
on military stratugeins ; Gellius was cele- 
brated for his knowledge of antifiiiity ; in 
geography Ptolc'iny aiul Aiitoniiiiis, author 
of a journal of travels to iirituiii, were 
eminent; and Quinctilian was distin- 
guished in rhetoric ; Salvius Julianus, 
Aburiius Valens, Sextus Ciecilius Africa- 
iius, TereiUius Clemens, Vinidius Veins, 
and Junius Mauritianns, were celebrated 
jurists; and Sextus Pomponius, C. Velu- 
sius Mceciunus, Q. Cervidiiis Sea’Vola,and 
Ulpius Mareellus, were yet move distin- 
guished authoi’s on the subject of juris- 
prudence. — 3. From this time the decline 
of the Roman empire was constantly ac- 
celerated. Commodus, the son of Marcus 
Aurelius (from 1X13 to 945) was a monster. 
He purchased peace of the Marcomanni, 
and his generals fought successfully in 
Dacia and Britain. Great commotions 
followed his death. Pertinax nagned only 
two months, and Marcus Didius Julianus, 
who purchased the empire, as the highest 
bidder, for an equal [icriod ; the army in 
Illyria then chose yeptimius Severus em- 
}jeror, and the one in Syria, Pescenniiius 
Niger. The former maintained his claims, 
and reigned till 965. He kept in check 
the Parthians and Britons, Caracalla (till 
970) was a tyrant; his murderer, Macri- 
Kus, succeeded, and reigned till 971; Heli- 
ogabalus, a shameless voluptuary, till 975; 
and Alexander Severus, an excellent 
prince, till 988. After the latter, his mur- 
derer, Maximin the Thracian (till f)9l), ex- 
ercised a military despotism. While lie 
was carrying on the war in Germany with 
success, the senate chose the elder Gor- 
dian emperor, and, after thti death of (ior- 
dian, Maximus Pupieniisand Clodius Bul- 
binus. The pretoriaiis murdered them, 
and raised the younger Gordian to the 
throne; and he reigned until 997, and 
Marcus Julius Philippus tilt 1002. Then 
succeeded Trajan us Decius (slain by the 
Goths, 1004) ; -Trebonianiis Gallns (till 
1006); Aj^niiliiis ^rnilianiis (three months); 
Pulhis Licinius Valerianu8(10I I); ihjhlius 
Liciniqs Gallium is (until 1021), under 
whom almost all the governors raised 
themselves to the rank of emperors, aiul 
the Germans and Persians iviumphed over 
the Romans ; M. Aurelius Claudius (until 
1023), who overthrew the Alemanni and 
Goths; Domitins Aiirelianus (until 1028), 
who recovered all the lost countries, took 
Zenobia prisoner, and voluntarily evacuat- 
ed Dacia ; M. Claudius Tacitus (until 1029); 
Probus (until 1035), a warlike and prudent 
prince ; M. Aurelius Carus (until 1036); and 


Marcus Aurelius Numcriuims (until 1037), 
an uccomplishtHl and gentle prince ; Dio- 
clesittii succeeded him (until he ap- 

pointed M. V^alcrinsMaxiinian liiscollengue, 
and united Cains Gulerins, IMaximian asso- 
ciating Flavins Constantins Chlonis, in the 
empire, us assistants ; they distributed the 
empin; among themselves, without divid- 
ing it, and not only resisted the barbarians, 
but extended the emjiiro in the East to the 
Tigris: the two emperoi's retired from the 
government (1058), and Galerius succeed- 
ed in the East, and Constantins in the 
West. Galerius appointed two assistants 
(Caesars), Flavins Sevtu'us and Maximin. 
Constantins di(;d in 1059, and left his do- 
minions to his soti (Jonstiintine, who, in 
1076, succeeded to the whole empire, by 
a scries of perfidious artifice's. In ibis 
period, till.' constitution remained nomi- 
nally tile same, but a military d'’spotism 
controlled every tiling. The soldiery made 
and uniViade emperors. In the adminis- 
tration of justice, the ein[>erors decided by 
their constitutions, so called. The cor- 
rniition of manners, the weakness of the 
emigre, oppressive taxes, the povajrty of 
the jieople, the tyranny of the rulers, and 
the eneroachments of the barbarians, con- 
tinually increased. Litenitnre and taste 
declined ; language and style degenerated 
Some individuals studied the ancients, and 
look tliern for models. Among the poets, 
Terentianns Mauriis and Nemesiaiius are 
worthy of notiee ; among the historians, 
Dio (’assinsniid llerodiuii ureof acknowl- 
edge<I merit ; and tlie Scriptores Historic 
JlutrustfPj Spartianiis, Capitoliniis, Trehel- 
lius PoUio, Vopiscus, LHmpi'idius,and Vul- 
eatiiis Gallicanus, must he mentioned. 
A|Hileius wrote romances, and iElian 
comjiiled anecdotes. Mamertinus, Naga- 
rius, Magnus Ansoniiis, &e., panegyrists 
of the emperors, and Latinus Drepaniiis, 
Eiiiiienins and Pai^atus comjiosed rhetor- 
ical works. Latinus Solinus the gram- 
marian wrote an abridgment of Pliny’s 
Natural History, mulor the title of Poly- 
histor ; Serenus Samonieus a didactic po- 
em upon medicine; J^aJladinsa work upon 
agriculture; and Censorinus tiie gnimina- 
rian a learned idironological work Dc Du 
mtlftlL Papinian, Ulpian, Julius Paulas 
and llt'reniiius Modestinus were eminent 
jurists. Art was extinct. The Christian 
religion wavS already widely extended. — 
4. Constantine the Great (reigncul until 
1091>) embraced Christianity, in 1064, from 
political molive.s, and it thus became? tin* 
predominant riiligion. The imperial res- 
idence was removed to Constantinople; 
the empire was divided anew, and the 
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civil and military power were separated. 
After the death of Constantine, his three 
sons, Cfftistantine, Constantins and Con- 
stans, divided the emi)ire, until Constan- 
tins, in IlOh, united the whole, after a war 
of twelve y eai-s’ duration. He reigned first 
with the Ciesar Constantins Gallus, and 
afterwards with the Caesar Julian, until 
1114, maintaining constant wars with the 
barbarians. His successor was J nliun (un- 
til 111b), an able and virtuous prince, called 
tin? Apostate, because he relapsed into 
heathenism. After liini, Jovian reigned 
until 1117, Valenliiiiaii I, in the West, 
until 1 128, Valens, in the Kast, until 1 Idi, 
in whose nngn the Huns entered bhirope ; 
Gratian and Valentinian If succeeded in 
tlie West; the former reigned until llJlb, 
the latter until 1145, and Theo<losi us until 
1147 in the East, and until 1148 over the 
whole empire?. He divided the empire 
(1395 A. D.), which henceforth remained 
separated, into the Eastern and vVestem 
Roman empires. (Sec the history of the 
former under the head Byzanlim Bmpire, 
and of the latter under )Vestem Empire.) 
To this period belong the following au- 
thors; Claudian the poet, Ammianiis Mar- 
cellinus, Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and 
Zosimus, historians. Synimachus was 
•celebrated as a rhetorician, and Theniis- 
tius as a sophist. Vegetius wiv^e upon 
the science of war, and Macrobins was a 
fiucc(?ssful follower of Varro and Gellius. 
Victor and Sextus Rufus wrote upon the 
topography of Rome. From this time the 
Roman language continually degenerated 
by the intermixture of barbarous words, 
and the corruption of taste, until at length 
it wholly disappeared in the Romanic lan- 
guages, and all learning perished. For the 
earlier periods of Roman history, see Nie- 
buhr’s Roman Historyy Ferguson’s History 
of t/ie Roman RepubliCy Wacksinuth’s Ear- 
ly History of Rome (in German, 1819). 
For the history of the empire, see the 
works of Tillemont, Crevier, Gibbon, and 
that of Hiibler (3 vols., Freyburg, 1803). 

•/Indent Rome, although visited for a 
thousand yeare by various calamities, is 
still the most majestic of cities. The charm 
of beauty and dignity still lingers around 
the ruins of ancient, as well as the splen- 
did structures of modern Rome, and bril- 
liant recollections of every age are con- 
nected with the monuments which meet the 
passing traveller at every step. The char- 
acteristics of ancient and modern times 
are no where so distinctly contrasted as 
Within the walls of Rome. Ancient Rome 
was built upon several hills, which are now 
scarcely discoverable, on account of the 


vast quantities of rubbish with which the 
valleys are filled. (See the preceding his- 
torical sketch.) The eastern bank of the 
Tiber was so low as to subject the city to 
frequent inundations. The extent and 
population were very difterent at different 
times. We speak here of the most flour- 
ishing period. Vopiscus, in his life of 
Atirelian, relates that the circumference 
of the city, after its last enlargement by 
that emperor, was 50,000 paces, for which 
we must probably read 1.5,000, as Pliny 
estimates the circumference, just before? 
the reign of Aurelian, at 18,000 paces, and 
the accounts of modem travellers agree 
with this statement. The inhabitants at 
that time may have amounted to about 
3,000,000. The number of inhabitants en- 
joying the rights of citizenship was never 
more than 300,000. Romulus surrounded 
the city with a wall, or rather with an 
earthen mound. Of the four gates which 
he built — the Porta Carrnentalis, the Pun- 
dana or the Saturnia, the Roman gate, and 
the Miigionia — the Carrnentalis alone re- 
mains. The wall ran from mount Pala- 
tine, at the foot of mount Aventine, to the 
Tiller; one part of it then extended be- 
tween the Tiber and the Capitoline hill, 
and on the other side separated the Pala- 
tine from the Cmlian, Esquiline, Virninal, 
and Quirinal hills, and finally terminated 
at the capitol. The second, or the Servian 
wall, was much more extensive, and em- 
braced all the above mentioned hills, on 
the southern and eastern sides; ran round 
under mount Aventine to the Tiber ; 
thence passed to the west side of the river, 
where, being continued in the form of a 
triangle, as far as the summit of Janicu- 
luin, it separated this from the other hills ; 
and then, proceeding to the southern end 
of the island of the Tiber in a direct course, 
embraced the whole body of the buildings 
beyond the river. On the north side of 
the city, the old walls of Romulus wero 
mostly preserved ; but the old wall termi-* 
nated at the summit of Quirinalls, while, 
the Servian extended to its easternmost 
extremity, and then ran round the other 
hills towards the east. The Pinejan hi/I, 
Campus Martius, and the Vatican hill, 
therefore, lay entirely outside of it. The 
third, or Aurelian wall, likewise included 
all these parts. It ran from the north- 
eastern extremity of Quirinalls, northward- 
ly ; embraced the Campus Martius, which 
it separated from the Piiician hill ; extended 
beyond the latter to the river ; enclosed, 
beyond the river, the Vatican, in a large 
bend ; and then joined the old wall, which 
reached tq the summit of Janiculum ; so 
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that the island of the Tiber was now con- 
tained within the limits of the city. In so 
large a circuit the number of gates must 
have been considerable. PJiiiy eiiuiner- 
ates tliiity-seven, of which several yet re- 
main, but under difteront names. Ancient 
Rome had several bridges, of which some 
are still passable, TJie lowest and oldest 
bridge was the Pons Subliciiis, which led 
from mount Aventiiie into the valley be- 
low Janiculum, and is no longer standing. 
The second led from the forum to Janic- 
ulum, and was called Pons Seiiatorius, 
because the solemn procession of the sen- 
ate passed over it, when the Sybilfme 
books were to bo carried from Janiculum. 
It was the fii*st stone bridge in Ronnsand 
still exists in ruins under the name of Ma- 
ry’s bridge (Ponte Rotto.) Two bridges 
led to the island in the 'fiber, one from the 
east, and the other from the west side ; 
the former was called Pons Fahricius (now 
Ponte di Qnattro Capi), and the latter 
Pons Ccstius (now Bartholomew’s bridge). 
A fourth bridge, Pons Janietdensis (now 
Ponte Sisto), led from the Campus Mar- 
tins, near the theatre of Marcellos, to Ja- 
niculurn. The ruins of the fifth, Pons 
Vaticanus, or Triurnpimlis, may bo seen 
near the liospital of S. Spirito, and led 
from the Campus Martins to the Vatican. 
The iEliaii bridge (Pons iEliiis; now the 
beautiful bridjje of St. Angelo) led to the 
Moles Adriam. Beyond the wall, and 
above the Pincian bill, was the s'*vent!i 
bridge. Pons Milvius, (now Ponte Molle), 
built by .dSrnilins Scaurus, after the time 
of Sylla. The streets of Rome, even af- 
ter the city was rebuilt under Nero, were 
very irregular. The public sipiares, of 
which there were a great number, were 
distinguished into erre^, squares in front 
of the palaces and temples ; carnjn, o[)en 
places, covered with grass, which served 
for popular assemblies, public processions, 
for the exercise of the youth in arms, ami 
for the burning of the dead bodies ; and 
fora, which were paved, and served either 
for tlic assembling of the people, for the 
transaction of public affairs, or for the sale 
of goods, or for ornament. Among the 
latter, the Forurn Romanimi (see Forum), 
and Campus Martins (q. v.), were the most 
celebrated. The earliest division of Rome 
was made by Servius Tullius; he divided 
it into four (juarters, which ho called Tri- 
bus urbana3 ; they were the Tribus Su!)ur- 
bana, Collina, Esqiiilina and Palatina. 
This division continued till tlie mgn of 
Augustus, who divided the city into four- 
teen regions, according to which ancient 
Rome IS generally described: 1st. Porta 


Capena ; 2d. Coeli Montium ; 3d. Isis ct 
Sempis, or Moiwta ; 4th, Via Sacra, after- 
wards Templum Paeis ; 5th. Bsquilim 
cum colle et tiirri Viminali ; 6*tli. Alta Semi- 
ta ; 7th. Via Lata ; 8tli. Forum llomanum ; 
fttli. Circus Flaiuinius ; lOtli. Palatiuni ; 
1 Ith. Circus Maximus ; J2tl]. Pis<;ina Puh- 
lica; 13th. Aventinus; 14th. Trans Ti- 
heriin. The temples, theatres, arnphitho- 
afres, circuses, naumachiie, porticoes, ba- 
silicm, hutlis, gardens, triumphal arches, 
columns, sewers, urpieducts, sepulchres, 
&c., arc the })rincipai public Iniildiiigsand 
iiionuments. For the capitol, the citadel, 
and principal temple of Rome, consecra- 
ted to Jiqfitor Capitolinus, and the Pan- 
theon, see the articles. Next to these, the 
following were the most remarkable : the 
temple of yKsculapiiis, in the island of the 
Tiber, which was consecrated to that god, 
now the ch.nrch of St. Bartholomew; 
the toinplo of Antoninus and I aiistina, in 
the Via Sacra, now the cliurch of S. liO- 
reiizo in Miranda; the niagnificont tem- 
])lo of Apollo, which Angusius built of 
white marble, on the Palatine, in which 
wore preserved the Syhilline books (it 
contained, besides many other curiosities, 
a splendid library, and served as a phice 
of resort to the poets, who here rcicited 
their works) ; tin? temple of the Ciesars 
('remplum Ciesarum), which contained 
the statues of the Ciesars, the lioiids of all 
which were struck olf at oue.e by light- 
ning ; the temple of the Dioseuri, in the 
Forum Romanum, under the Palatine hill, 
opposite the church of Sta. Maria Lih(;ra- 
tricc, built in honor of the two youths, 
who, in the battle of the lake Ib'gillus, as- 
sisted the Romans in gaining the victory, 
and were supposed to be Castor and Pol- 
lux ; the temple of the goddess Soia, under 
the Palatine?, built by Servius Tullius, 
which Nero enclosed in Ins golden palace, 
and caused to he covered with transjjarerit 
Cappadocian marble ; the temple of the 
confederacy, under the name of Templum 
Dianm commune, which the Latin cities 
built in union, by the i)ersuasioii of Sorvi- 
us Tullius, and upon a monument in 
which were inscribed the articles of the 
confederation (this temple was situated 
upon the Aventine hill, near the church of 
Sta. Prisca) ; the temple of Janus, ui)on tlic 
island of the Tiber, near the modern Sis- 
tiiie bridge, one of the most beautiful of 
ancient Home ; the temple of the Flavian 
family, in which Doinitian was buried, still 
standing on the Piazza Griuiana ; the teai' 
j)lo of Hercules and the Muses, built 
the ninth region by Fulvius Nobilior, wlm 
placed here the images of the Muses, 
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brought by him from Ambracia ; the tem- 
ple’ of Honor and Virtue, in the firat re- 
gion, Hhilt by Mareus MarceJIus, and or- 
uameuted by the Marceiii wit/i the irioiiii- 
nients of their /aniily; the temple of Ju- 
piter Stator, on tiie <leclivity of the Pala- 
tine hill, and vowed by Romulus on an 
occiision when bis soldici-s be^uii to flee ; 
the temple of Jupiter Tonun?, built by 
Augustus with much splendor on the slope 
of the Capitoline hill ; the beautiful tem- 
ple of the Lycaonian hill, on the island of 
ihe Tiber, which tlience received the name 
of Lycaonia; two t(Mn])les of Isis and of 
Hcra[)is; the teinjde of Juno 3Ioneta, built 
uijon the spot where the house of Manli- 
us was tom down, on the fortilications of 
the Capitoline hill, because the awakening 
of the garrison on the attack of the Gauls, 
was attributed to this goddess; the temple 
of Liberty, built by (iracc-hus in the thir- 
teenth region, and restored byAsinius Pol- 
lio, who there established the fB'st public 
library; the temple <if Mars, on the east 
side of the Appian Way, before the Porta 
Cap('na, in the first region, in which the 
senate gave audience to generals who 
claimed the honor of a triumph, ami likc- 
\vise to foreign ambassadors (tluj church 
dcll() Palme stands upon its ruins) ; the 
temj)le of Mai'S Ultor, built by Augustus 
with great splendor, when he recovered 
the eagles of the legions that had been con- 
quered by the Parthiaiis ; the splendid tem- 
ple of Minerva, wliicli Domitian built in 
the forum of Nerva ; another temple of the 
same goddess, wliich Pompey built in the 
Campus 3lurtius, and which Augustus 
covered with bronze ; the temple of Peace, 
once the richest and most beautiful tem- 
ple in Rome, built by Vespasian, in the 
Via Sacra, in the fourtii region, which con- 
tained the treasures of tije temple of Jeru- 
salem, a splendid library, and other cnirios- 
ities, but was burnt under tlj(3 reign of 
Comniodus; the temple of the goddess 
Salus, which was painted by Fabius Pic- 
tor, the first Roman ])uinter ; the temple of 
Saturn, built by Tarquin the younger, 
which was afterwards used for the treas- 
ury and the archives of Rome ; the tem- 
ple of the Sun, which Aurelian erected at 
an enormous expense, and of which some 
ruins still exist ; several tem])Ies of Venus, 
and among tliem, particularly, the magnif- 
icent temple of Venus Genitrix, which 
Cacsjir caused to be built to her as the ori- 
gin of bis family, ami the temple of Ve- 
nus and Roma, of which Adrian himself 
designed the model ; the temple of Vesta, 
one of the oldest and most remarkable, 
built by Nuina on the southern suiumitof 


the Palatine: in it were contained the on- 
cilutf or sacred shields, and the palladium, 
siicred fire, &c. Of the palaces, tJie im- 
perial was the most distinguished. It was 
built by Augustus upon the Palatine liii/, 
and gave tJie name to the tenth region of 
the city. The front was on tin? Via Sacra, 
and before it were planted oaks. Within 
the palace lay the temple of Vesta, and also 
that of Apollo, which Augustus endeav- 
ohmI to make the chief temple in Rome. 
The succeeding emperors extended and 
beautified this palace. Nero burnt it, hut 
rebuilt it, of such extent that it not only 
embraced all the Palatine hill, hut also the 
plain lietween that and the Cmliun and 
Esquilinc, and even a part of these hills, 
in its limits. He ornamented it so richly 
with precious stones, gold, silver, statues, 
paintings, and treasures of every descrip- 
tion, that it justly received the name of 
domus aurea (golden house). The follow- 
ing cmperoi*s not only stripped it of its 
ornaments, hut Vespiusian and 'fitus caused 
some parts of it to he pulled down. l)o- 
mitian afterwards restored the main build- 
ing. In the reign of Commodiis, a great 
part of it was burnt ; hut it was restored by 
liim and his successors. In the time of 
Theodoric, it needed still further repairs ; 
but this huge edifice subsequently became 
a ruin, and on its site now stand the Far- 
nese palace and gardens, and the Villa 
Spada. Among the theatres, those of Pom- 
jiey, Cornelius Ralhus, aiul Marcellus, 
were the most celebrated. Pornjiey built 
that which bore his name, after his return 
from Greece, and adorned it with the most 
beautiful Grecian statues. An aqueduct 
brought water into every part of it. Irv 
order to protect it from destruction, Ihj 
built within its precincts a splendid temple 
to Venus Vicliix. It was capable of con- 
taining 40,000 persons. Caligula first fin- 
ished it, hut Tiberius hud previously re- 
stored the scenes : Claudius, still later, did 
the same thing, and the Gothic king The- 
odoric caused it to be repaired. A few 
remains of it are yet to he d’lstinguished 
near tlie palace Ui-sini. The theatre of 
Balbus, the favorite of Augustus, was situ- 
ated in the Campus Martins. The theatre 
of Marcellus was built by Augustus in 
memory of his nephew Marcellus. It 
accommodated 22,000 8pcctatoi*s, and was 
repaired by Vespasian, Some beautiful 
ruins of it are still to be seen. Among 
the amphitheatres, that of Titus was the 
most remarkable. (See Coliseum ; and for 
the circus maxinius and the circus of 
Caracalla, see Circus,) Atnong the re- 
maining circuses, the following deserve to 
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ho mentioned : tlic circus A^mnnlis, in tho 
ninth region ; the circus Aurelius, in the 
gardens of Heliogiihaliis, in the fil\li ; the 
circus Flaminiiis, in the ninth, one of the 
largest and most retnarkable, upon the ru- 
ins of which tho church of St. Caterina 
do* Funari and tho palace Mafiei now 
stand ; the circus of Flora in the sixth 
region, upon the same spot which the Pi- 
azza Grimana now occupies, where the 
licentious Flornlia were celebrated ; lastly, 
the circus of Nero, in the fourteenth re- 
gion, near the modem church of St. Peter; 
and the circus of Sallust, the ruins of which 
are still visible near the Col line gate. 
Without stopping to describe the Nuiima- 
chisp (q. V.), we will proceed to the porti- 
coes or colonnades. Among these are the 
Porticos Argouautarum, also called Por- 
ticus Nepttini, Agripp;e, or Vii)sanii, 
which Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa built in 
729, and tidorned with paintings, repre- 
senting the history of tho Argonauts: it 
was situated hi the Campus Martins, sur- 
rounded by a laurel grove, and the marhfo 
])illars, still visible in the Piazza di Pietra, 
probably belonged to it; the splendid por- 
tico of Europa, in the Campus Martins, 
supposed to have been built by Augustus, 
and containing the history of Europa ; the 
Porticus Ilecatonstylon, in the ninth re- 
gion, so called from its liaving 100 pillars; 
the portico of 1/ivia, in the third region, 
built by Augustus, and demolished by Ne- 
ro ; the portico of Metellus, founded by 
Metellus Macedoriicus, between the tem- 
ple of Apollo, built by him ; and that of 
Juno, in the ninth region, and ornamented 
with statues, brought by him from Mace- 
donia; the Porticus Milliareiisis, or of tho 
thousand columns, the ruins of which are 
yet to he seen in the gardens of the duke 
of Muti ; the portico of Octavia, built by 
Augustus ; and the portico of Pola, built 
by Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa ; the porti- 
co of Ponipey, called the Corinthian, from 
Ps pillars being of that order of architec- 
ture ; Pompey built it near his theatre, and 
ornamented it with golden tapestry : final- 
ly, tht‘ portico of the sun (Porticus Solis)^ 
which was built by Aurelian. Among tho 
Basilicae' (q. v.), one of the most beautiful 
was the iEmilian, on the northerly side of 
the Forum Rornanutn, built by PaulusiE- 
iTiilius. We will also mention the Basilica 
C.aii, or Lncii, on the Esquiline hill, the 
splendid Basilica Julia,onthe southern side 
of the Forurn Romaiuim, built by Julius 
Ceesar, and the Basilica Portia, which was 
the oldest, and was built by Cato the Cen- 
sor. Of the public baths, some of which 
equalled in extent large palaces, and were 


ornamented with still grentcrsplcndordbere 
have been enumerated about 22 warm, 
niul 8,5(5 cold, besides 880 private baths. 
Mivcvtms and Agrippa founded tlie first 
public baths, wiiicii were afterwards sur- 
passed by those of Caracalla, and these, 
ill their turn, by those of Dioclesian, ves- 
tiges of wjjiich remain till this day. Rome 
was likewise rich in magnificent gardens. 
The ganlens of riiicullns, in the ninth re- 
gion, liold the fii*st rduk ; afier these, tho 
gardens of Asiiiins PoUio, Julius Ciesar, 
Mmcenas, Heliogahalus, &:c. Of the tri- 
umphal nrehos, the most celehrahid are, 
that of (\Histantine, the ruins of which are 
yet seen ; that of llrusiis, in the Appian 
Way, of which the modern gate of St. Se- 
bastian is siiid to have been linilt ; that of 
Gallieiins, and those of Severus andTitns, 
which are yet in goo«l preservation ; thi^ 
former in the Forum, and the lattei in the 
Vic.iis Satidalarius. Among the columns, 
the most beautiful was Trajan’s pillar, 118 
feet in height, still standing. Instead of 
the statue of that emperor, which it for- 
merly bore, Sixtus V pluctul upon it a 
statue of St. Peter, in bronze, twenty-three 
feet in heiglit. The baSwS-reliefs, with which 
it is ornamented, represent thci exploits of 
I'nijan, and contain about 2500 half and 
whole human figures. A flight of sUiirs, 
within the pillm*, leads to its summit. The 
columna rostra ta^ which Duilliiis erected 
in c<immernorarion of his victory' over the 
Carthaginian fleet, and the pillars of An- 
toninus and Aurelian, are still standing. 
The sewers (cloacre), by m(;ans of which 
the filth and su])crfluons water of the city 
were conveyed into the Tiber, are among 
the most nrrmrkable architectural works 
of ancient Rome ; they are subterranean 
canals, of from ten to sixteen feet in height, 
and from tw elve to fourteen in width, and, 
although constructed in the earliest ages 
of the city, are of such an indestructible 
solidity, that several earthquakes have but 
slightly injured them ; and some [>art8 of 
them are in peiTect preservation. (Con- 
ceniing the aqueducts of Rome, of which 
about twenty have l>ecn enumerated, see 
JlqucduH.) Among the magnificent se- 
pulchral monuments, the mausoleum of 
Augustus and the Se[)tizoninm of Septiin- 
ins Severus siiqjassed all others in splen- 
dor, This city was also rich ki splendid 
private buildings, and in the treasures of 
art, with which not only the public places 
and streets, but likewise tho residences 
and ganlens of the principal citizens, were 
omamented, and of which but compara- 
tively few vestiges haw? survived the rav- 
ages of time. See Burton’s ^Antiquities of 
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Rovic. (Oxford, 1821); Nardiiii’s Ronia 
JNibby’s (.‘ditioii, witli annomtioiis, 
pUuis, ^c., Rome, 1820, 4 vols., 8vo.); 
Veijuti’H JJescrizxone topotrraphica dellc 
/intichila di Roma (**1<1 edition, with Piali^^ 
'lotes, Rome, 1824, 2 vols. quarto, witJi 72 

Modern Rome; the capital of tlie States 
)f the Chiircli, tlie residf3rice of the pope, 
ind for (jentiirics the capital of Christen- 
loni, at present tlie ca[»ital of the world 
if the arts (41" 53' 45" N. lat. ; 12" 28' 
Ion). It is about ibirteeii miles in 
‘irenif, and is divided by the Tiber iii- 
() two parts. The churcljes, palaces, 
ilhus, Pipiaros, streets, fountains, aque- 
hicts, antiquities, ruins, — in short, every 
hinj^ proclaims the ancient majesty and 
arseiit greatness of the city. Among the 
‘hurclies, Sr. Peter’s is the most conspicii- 
)us, and is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
luihling in the w’orld. Rramante began 
t; Sangalloand Peruzzi succeAled him; 
ait Michael Angelo, who erected its iui- 
neiKse dome, which is 450 feet high to the 
oi) of the cross, designed tin; greatest part. 
Many other architects were atlerwards 
unployed upon it; Maderno finished the 
ront and tlie two towers. The erection 
if this edifice, from 1500 to 1014, cost 
[5,000,000 Roman crowns. Before we 
itTivi; at this beautiful temple, the eye is 
iltracted by the beautiful squares in front 
if it, surrounded by a magnificent colon- 
lade by Bernini, and ornamenled by an 
Egyptian obelisk, together with two 
pleiidid fountains. Upon entering the 
I'stilink^, (jiotto’s mosaic, la NavicelJa, is 
oen. Under the portico, opposite the great 
lour, is Bernini’s great liass-relief repre- 
enting (Jlirist commanding Peter to hied 
lis slieep; and at the ends of the portico 
re tlie equestrian statues of Constantine by 
lernini, and of Cbarleinagne by Corna- 
bini. The union of these master works 
as an indesiiribahle eftect. The harmony 
nd iiroporiion which prevail in the inte- 
ior of this august temple are such, tliat, 
inmense as it is, the eye distinguishes all 
the parts without coiiftision or difficulty. 
VV’^heii each object is minutely examined, 
we are astonished at its magnitude, so 
much more considerable than appears at 
first sight. The immense canopy of the 
high altar, supported by four bronze pil- 
lars of 120 feet in height, particularly at- 
tracts the ntteution. The dome is tlie 
bohlcst work of modern architecture. TJie 
cross thereon is 450 feet above the pave- 
ment. The lantern affords the most beauti- 
ful prospect of the city and the surround- 
ing country. The splendid mosaics, tombs, 


paintings, frescoes, works in marble, gilded 
bronze and stucco, the new sacristy, a 
Ijemitiful piece of architecture, but not in 
unison with the rest, ileserve separate con- 
sideration. The two most beautiful 
churches in Romo next to St. Peter’s are 
the St. John’s of the Lateran, and the 
Santa Maria Maggiore. The former, built 
by Constantine the Great, is the parochial 
church of the pope ; it therefore takes 
precedence of all othei*s, and is called 
Omnium urbis et orbis ecclesiarum mater ct 
caput (the bead and mother of all churches 
of tlie cj^ty and the world). In it is cele- 
brated the coronation of the popes. It 
contains several pillars of granite, verdt 
anlico^ and gilt bronze ; the twelve apostles 
by Rusconi and Legros ; and the beautiful 
chapel of Corsini, whicli is unequalled in 
its proportions, built by Alexander Galilei. 
The altar-piece is a mosaic from a paint- 
ing of (iuido, and the beautiful porphyry 
sarcophagus, which is under the statue of* 
Clement XII, was found in the Pantheon, 
and is -supposed to have contained the 
ashes of M. Agripjia. The nave of the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore is sup- 
ported by forty Ionic pilla)*s of Grecian 
marble, which were taken from a temple 
of Juno Lucina: the ceiling was gilded 
with the first gold brought from Peru. 
We are here struck with admiration at the 
mosaics ; the high altar, consisting of an 
antique iioiqihyry sarcophagus ; the chapel 
of Sixtus V, built from the designs of 
Fontana, and richly ornamented ; the 
chapel of Paul V, adorned with inarhle 
and precious stones; the chapel of Sforzu, 
by Michael Angelo ; and the sepulchres of 
Guglielmo della Porta and Algardi. In 
tlie square before tJie front is a Corinthian 
column, wliicli is considered a master- 
piece of its kind. The largest church in 
Rome next to St. Peter’s was the Basilica 
di San Paolo fuori dclle Mura, on the road 
to Ostia, burnt a few yeara since. (See 
Paul, Churches of St.) The church of 
Ijorenzo, without the city, possesses seine 
rare monuments of antiquity. The 
church of Sun Pietro in Vincola contains 
tlie celebrated statue of Moses, by Mi- 
cJmel Angelo. The ciuirch of St. Agnes, 
in the ])lace Navoiia, begun by Rainaldi 
and completed by Borromini, is one of the 
most higlily ornamented, particularly with 
modern sculpture. Here is the adinimhlo 
n;lief of Algardi, representing St. Agnes 
deprived of her clothes, and covered only 
witli her hair. The Basilica of St. Sehas- 
tian, before the Porta Cupenn, contains the 
statue of the dying saint, by Giorgetti, a 
pupil of Algardi, and the master of Ber- 
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nini. Under these churches are the cntn- 
co/iihs, which forincrJy servofl ns places 
of hurial. In the church of St. Agnes, 
befoif^ the Porta Pia, among many oilier 
beautiful columns, are four of p<irphyry, 
belonging to the high altar, and consider- 
ed the most beautiful in Rome. In a 
small chapel is a bust of the Savior by 
Michael Angelo, a masterpiece. In the 
church of St. Augustine, there is a jiicture 
by Raphael, representing the prophet 
Isaiah, and an Ascension, by Laiifraiico. 
The monastery has a rich library, called 
the Angelica, and increased by the library 
of cardinal Passionci. Tlie following 
churches also deserve to he mentioned, on 
account oftheir architecture and works of 
art ; the churches of St. Ignatius, St. Ce- 
cilia, S. Andrea della Valle, S. Andrea del 
Noviziato, the Pantheon (also called la 
Rotonda), in which Raphael, Annihal Ca- 
i-acei, Mengs, &c., are interred. All the 
8()4 rhurclies of Rome contain monuments 
of art or antiquity. Among the palaces, 
the principal is the Vatican, an immense 
pile, in which the most valuable monu- 
ments of antiquity, and the works of the 
greatest modern masters, are preserved. 
Here ai*e the museum Pio-Cleineufmiim, 
ostahlishcd by Clement XJV, and enlarged 
by Pius VI, and the celebrated lilirary of 
the Vatican, (q. v.) The treasures carried 
away by the French liavo been re- 
stored. Among the paintings of this 
palace, the most Ixjautiful are Raphael’s 
frescoes in the stanze and the logge. 
The principal oil paintings arc in the ap~ 
partaniento Horgia, which also contains 
th(5 Transfigunition, by Raphael. In the 
Sixtine chapel is the Last .Tudginent of 
Michael Angelo. The popes have chosen 
tlie palace of Monte Cavallo, or the Quiri- 
nal palace, with its extiuisive and beautiful 
ganiens, for tlifiir usual residence, on ac- 
count of its healthy air and fine jirospcct. 
Th (3 Laterari palace, which Sixtus V had 
raihuilt, by Fontana, was c hanged, in 
into an alms-house. Besides tliese, the 
following are celebrated : the palace <lella 
(’ancvlleria, the palace de’ Conservatori, 
the palac(3of St. Mark, the huildiiigsof the 
academy, &c. Among the private palaces, 
the Barheriiii is the largest; it was built 
by Bernini, in a beautiful style. Here are 
the Magtlaleii of Guido, one of the fi.uest 
works of Caravaggio, the paintings of the 
great hall, a masterpiece of Pete.r of Cor- 
tona, and other valuable paintings. Of 
works of sculpture, the Sleeping Fawn, 
nowill Miiiiicli, was formerly iiere; the 
masterly group representing Atalanteand 
Meleager, a Juno, a sick Satyr, by Bcniiiii, 


the bust of cardinal Barbcrini, by the. same 
artist, and the busts of Marius, SyJla and 
Scipio Africaiiiis, are in this paJacf<e. The 
library is cuiculuted to contain 60,000 
priiite<l books and 9000 manuscripts ; .a 
cabinet of medals, bronzes, and precious 
stones, is also coiiuecled with the library. 
The Borghes<3 palace, erected by Bra- 
inaiite, is extensive, and in a beautiful style ; 
tlie colonnade of the couit is splendid. 
Tills palace contains a large collection of 
paintings, rare works of sculpture, valuable 
tables, and utensils of rich workmanship, 
of reel porphyry, alabaster, and other ma- 
terials. Tlie upper hall is unrivalled; the 
great landscapes of Vt.Tuet, with which it 
is adorned, are so true to nature, that, upon 
entering, one imagines himself transported 
into real scenes. The palace Alhani, the 
situation of which is remarkably fine, pos- 
sesses a valuaiile library, a great number 
of paintings, and a collection ui* designs 
by Caratdu, Folydoro, Laiifmiico, Spagno- 
letto, Cignani, and others. The palace 
Altieri, one of the largest in Rome, is in a 
simple style of architecture, and contains 
rare manuscripts, medals, paintings, &c., 
and valuable furniture. In tbe palace 
Colon na there is a rich collection of paint- 
ings by the first masters ; all the rooms 
are decorated with them, and particularly 
the gallery, wliicii is one of the finest iu 
Europe. In the gariUiiis arc the ruins of 
the baths of Constantine and those of the 
temple of Sol. The Aldohrandini (q. v.j 
palace contains the finest monument ot 
ancient painting — tlie Aldohrandine Wed- 
ding, a fresco purchased by Pius VII, in 
1818, in which the design is adminihle. 
The groat Farncse palace, begun from de- 
signs of Saiigallo, and completed under 
the direction of Michael Angelo, is cele- 
bratetl both for its beauty and its treas- 
ures of art. The Caracci and Doineuichi- 
iio have immortalized themselves by their 
frescoes in its gallery. The Fariiese Hercu- 
les, the masterly Flora, and the urn of Cce- 
cilia Metella, formerly adorned the court ; 
and in the palace itself was the beautiful 
group of the Farnese bull. But when the 
king of Naples inherited the Farnese estate, 
these statues, with other works of art, were 
carried to Naples, where tluiy now adorn 
the palace dc'gli Studj. Notfarotf’is the 
})alaceCoi*sini, where queen Christina lived 
ainl dieil in 1681). It contains a valuable 
library and gallery. The palace Giusli- 
tiiani also had a gallery adorned with nu- 
merous valuable statues and works of 
sculpture; its principal ornaments were 
tlie celebrated statue of Minerva, the finest 
of that goddess now known, and tlie bass- 
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relief of Amathea suckling Jupiter. 
These treasures were iioiiiinully bought 
by Nap#leon, anil are now in Paris. The 
piiintiiiga are chiefly in the possession of 
tluB king of Prussia. In tlie palace Si)ada 
is the statue of Pornpey, at the foot of 
which Ciesur fell under the dnggei-soi hia 
murderers. We have yet to ineiirion the 
palace Costaguti, on account 8f its fine 
frescoes; Chigi, lor its beautiful architec- 
ture, its paintings and library; Mattel, for 
its numerous statttes, reliets and ancient 
inscriptions; the palace of Pamfili, built 
by Horrornini, for its splendid paintings 
and internal magnificence ; that of Pamfili 
in the sipiare of Navona, with a library 
and gallery ; Uospigliosi, upon the Quiri- 
nal hill, &c. Among the palaces of 
Uom(‘, wliicli bear the name of villas^ is 
till! Villa Medici, on the Piiician mount, on 
whicli were fonnerly situated the sj)lendid 
gardtais of Lncnilns: it once contained a 
vast number of masterpi(!ces t)f every 
kind ; bur tlie grand-dukes Leopold and 
Ferdinand liave removed the fim^st works 
(among lliem, the group of Niobe, by 
Seopas) to Florence. Tins f)alaco, how- 
ever, is yet very worthy of being visited. 
Liider the portieo of the Villa Negn/.ii 
are the two line statues of Sylla and Marius, 
.sedated on the sdla cundis. In tlie ex- 
tensive garden, whieh is three miles in 
cirenif, some beautiful freseo paintings 
have been fonml in (be ruins of some of the 
bouses. The Villa Mattel, on the Cceliaii 
mount, contains a splemlid collection of 
filalues. The Villa l^udovisi, on the Pin- 
cian mount, not liir from the ruins of the 
circus and the ganlens of Sallust, is one 
and a half miles in circuit, and contains 
valuable monnnnmts of art, jiarficularly 
tlie Aurora of Gnercino, an ancient group 
ot the senator Papirius and his mother 
(or rather of Pluedra and Ilippolytns), un- 
olh< r of Arria and Pietus, and Uerniiifs 
rape of Proserpine. 'I'lie Villa Borghese, 
near Romo, hns a fine, but an unhealthy 
sitnation. The greatest part of the city, 
|**!‘l the environs as fiir us Frascati and 
Tivoli, are visible from it. It lias a gar- 
d(Mi, with a park three miles in circuit. 
I his [lalace was ornamented in its interior, 
aiul furnished with so ninch richness and 
elegance, that it might have been consid- 
ered the first edifice in Rome, next to the 
capiiel^ particularly for its fine collection 
of statues. The most remarkable among 
th(an Were the Fighting (Bailiator; Hileiiiis 
and a Fann ; Seneca, in bla<*k nairble, or 
rather a slave at tin? baths ; Camillns; the 
IJermaphrodite ; the Centaur and Cupid; 
two r amis playing on the flute ; Ceres ; an 


Egyptian ; a statue of ilie yotinger Nero ; 
the busts of Lucius Verus, Alexander, 
Faustina and Verus; various relievos; 
among which was one representing Cur- 
tins ; an urn, on which were represented 
the festival of Bacchus; another support- 
ed by tlie Graces ; two horns of plen- 
ty, &c. The greatest part of these has 
not been restorer] from Paris. The exte- 
rior is oriiamenterl with ancient reliefs. 
The Villa Pamfili, before the Porta di 
Sun Puiicrazio, also called Belrespiro, bus 
an agreeable situation, and is seven miles 
ill circumfi^reiice. The architecture is by 
Algar(li,*l)Ut lias been censui-ed by con- 
noisseurs. Ill the interior there are some 
fine specimens of sculpture. Pkill rle- 
scriptions of this and of the Villa Brir- 
gbese have been published. The Villa 
Albaiii, n|)on an eminence which com- 
mands Tivoli and the Sahiiia, is a temple 
of taste and sfileiidor. The cardinal Al- 
exander Alliaiii expended immense sums 
upon it, and, during the space of fifty 
years, collrjcted a splendid cabinet. The 
ceiling of the gallery was painted by 
Mengs, and is a model of elegance. The 
Villa Lante and the Villa Corsini rieserve 
to he mentioned on aeconnt of ihriir fine 
prospects. The Villa Doria (formerly 
Algiati), ill which Raphael lived, contains 
three fresco paintings of this great master. 
The Villa Farnese contains the remains 
of the palace of the Roman emperors. 
The capitol ((|, v.) contains so many and 
such magnificent objects of every descrip- 
tion, that it is ini|)ossibIe to ctiumerute 
llieiii here. We must be satisfied with 
mentioning the equestrian statue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, belbrt; the palace ; the Captive 
Kings, ill the court; the colunmarostraia; 
and within, the colossal statue of Pyrrhus; 
the tomb of Se verus; the Centaurs, of ba- 
salt; the beautiful alabaster pillars; the 
masterpiece in mosaic, which once be- 
longed to canlinal Fiirietti, representing 
three dovc*s on the edge of a vessel fillet^ 
with water, which is ilescribed by Pliny. 
The Ibnntairis are among the principal 
oriianieiits of the squares iu Rome. -The 
fountain in the Piazza Navona, the most 
splendid ofllieiri all, has been particularly 
admired ; it is surmounted by an obelisk, 
and oruamented by four rolossttl stutuoSf 
wliieli represent the four priueipai rivei-s 
iu the world. The fountain of Paul V, 
near the ebureb di San Pietro in Mniito- 
rio, is ilk bud taste, but fiiriiislies such a 
body of water, that several mills are car- 
rioil by it. The fouiituin (li Tmiiini is 
adorned with three reliefs, representing 
Moses striking water from the rock, and 
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with a colossal statue of that prophet, with 
two ^Egyptian lions in basalt. Tlie spleii- 
cliil fountain of Trevi supplies the best 
water, which it receives through an an- 
cient aqueduct. Anioiig the streets, the 
Strada Felice and the Strada Pia, wdiich 
cross each oilier, are the most romarkalde ; 
among tlic bridges, that of St. Angelo 
(formerly Pons yKliiis), 300 feet in length ; 
and among the gates, ilie Poriadcl Popolo 
(formerly Porta Flaminia). Of ancient 
monuments, the following yet remain : the 
Pantheon, the Coliseum, the column of 
Trajan, that of Aiitonine, the amphitlieatrc 
of Vespasian ; the mausoleum of Augustus, 
the mausoleum of Adrian (now the for- 
tress ofSt. Angelo); the triumphal arches 
of Severus, Titus, Constantine, Janus, 
Nero and Drusus; the ruins of the temple 
of Jupiter Stator, of Jupiter Toiiana, of 
(Concordia, of Pax, of Antoninus and 
Faustina, of the sun and moon, of Romu- 
lus, of Romulus and Remus, of Palhis, of 
Fortuna Virilis, of Fortuna Muliebris, of 
Virtue, of Bacchus, of Vesta, of l^lincrva 
4Iedica, and of Venus and Cupid ; the re- 
mains of the baths of Dioclesian, of Cara- 
calla and Titus, &c. ; the ruins of the thij- 
atre of Pompey, near the Curia Pompeii, 
where Cicsar was murdered, and those of 
the theatre of Marcellus ; the ruins of the 
old forum (now called (/umpo Vhiccino); 
the remains of the old bridges ; the circus 
maxirnus ; the circus of Caracalla ; the 
house of Cicero ; the Curia ilostilia; the 
trophies of Marius; the portico of Philip 
and Octavius ; the country house and 
tower of Miece lias ; the Claudian aqueduct; 
liie monuments of the family of Anuis,of 
the Scipios, of Mctella (called Capo di 
Bove); the jirison of Jugurtha (Carcere 
Mamertino), in wiiicli St. Petca* was im- 
prisoned ; the monument of Cains Cestius, 
which is entirely uninjured, in form of 
a pyramid, near which the Protestants 
are buried ; the Cloaca Maxima, huilt by 
Tarquin, &c. Besides the, obelisk near 
the Porta del Popolo, that raised in the 
pontificate of Pius VI, on mount Cavallo, 
is deserving of notice. The principal col- 
lections of literature and the arts have 
already been noticed ; but the 3Iusco 
Kircheliano deserv<,‘s to he jiarticularly 
iiiciitioncd : there are, besides, many pri- 
vate collections and monastic libraries, 
wbicli contain many valuable works. 
Such treasures, especially in the arts, 
make Rome the great school of paint- 
ers, statuaries and architects, and a place 
of pilgrimage to all lovers of ih(5 arts ; and 
there are here innumerable 5 / of paint- 
ing and sculpture. Roman art seems to 


have received a new impulse. The acad- 
emy of San Luca was established solely 
for the art of painting; and theiuare aLo 
many literary institutions in the city. The 
priiicipal college of the univei>?ity, erected 
by the popes Innocent IV (124.'3), Boni- 
face VIII (1303), and Ciement VT (1311), 
is called della Sapitnza, from its motto, 
Jniliiini supientift timor Domini. It is a 
splendid building, in which there are 
eight professors in theology, six in law, 
eight in medicine, five in philosophy, one 
in the fine arts, and four in the llehrevy, 
Greek, Syriac and Arabic languages. Of 
the other colleges, in wliich instruction is 
given in the sciences and in languages, 
tin; Collegimii d(? ])roj)aganda Fide is par- 
ticularly remarkal)le for its rich librarv 
and itspiiutiiig-ofiice, which is worthy (»f 
being visited, and which contains works 
ill lliirty anciciii and modern languages ; 
besides these are the (M)ll(‘giiim Clenieii- 
tinum, the (.'olleginm Romannm and the 
I'ollegiuni Nazarcmmi, insfitniions f(»r in- 
struction in tlie Oriental languages, the 
Ifungaiian and the (^eriiian college*, <Ji6C. 
Among tin; academies and learned socie- 
ties in Rome, the most important are the 
ae. idemies of Roman history, of geogra- 
phy, of ecclc'siastical history, of Homan 
anti(juitirs, of the Arcadians, &<*, Tlie 
two jirincipal theatres are those of Al- 
berti and Argentina, in which ojieras and 
ballets are cxliihited ; the iluiatres <l('lla 
Valle and di (’apranic.i are of the second 
rank, in which comic operas, eonic'dies, 
and sometimes tragedies, are perfornu'd. 
1/a Pa/e and lai Palla Corda are of the 
lowi'st rank, in w liieli the oficra bulla ami 
farces arc actt‘d for the amusement of the 
]»ojujlaci*. But they are opened only for 
a short lime during the year. Tlie, fi*sli- 
vals in Rome nio'^t worthy of nolice are 
the grand jirocession on Corpus Clirihii 
day, and llie ceremonies of Passion week 
in the Hisline chapel, where is performed 
the immortal Aliserciv of I.co Allegri ; the 
illumination of the crons on St. Peter’s, 
the illnmitiatioii of the Pauline chapel, 
hc'sides these, there are theillumina- 
lion of tli(‘ linmeiiM* dome of St. Peter’s, 
ujion the day of that saint, the great fire- 
wairks, or the Girandola ol* 4.500 rockets, 
which ;ir(^ disithargtid from the castle of 
Sr. Angelo, upon the anniversaiy of tije 
pope’s coronation, atid which produce aa 
iiidescrihahle. elfcet, oiuaecount of the vi- 
cinity of the river, in wMiose \vaters tli« 
lights arc ndleeted. (For the Carnival, 
see tlie article.) TIkj climate of Rome 
from July until Octolier is unhealthy, and 
the foreigner is then exposed to dangerous 
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cverss Tills aria catliva renders whole 
juirters of the city uninhabitable during 
hese nil^nths. It apiieai-s to extend grad- 
lally, und to bo about to take full posses- 
ian of the‘ eternal city. (See Camirngnadi 
Roim, Malaria^ and Pontine Marshes,) 
The south wind, known by the name of 
drocco, affects the elasticity of thj muscles 
without being dangerous. Coiisurnptiou 
las in Rome a malignant character, com- 
luinicating itself to the healthy by means 
)f articles of clothing and furiiilure, and 
;prea(ling among occupants of the same 
louse with the diseased person, even with- 
)ut such adventitious aid. It is even coni- 
nunicated by books. The water is diff(u*ent 
n different jiarts of the city. The fountain 
ifTrevi furnishes the most wholesome wa- 
er ; that from the tkermre of Dioclesiaii anil 
lie fountain of Gianicolais unwholesome, 
ind banished from all tables. In Rome, 
he hoiii-s are counted ni) to 24, as is the 
‘aso in many of the other Italian cities. 
The most IVequented promenade' is theCor- 
! 0 . From 22 to 24 o’clock (5 to 7), it is filleil 
vith pedestrians and equipag<s. In 1824, 
lome contained 1311,800 inhabitants ; 
15,900 houses; 340 churches, 81 of tliem 
larish churches ; 30 monasteries, and up- 
,van!& of 1*20 palaces. In 1830, the ])op- 
dation was 144,542, among which W(‘re 
15 hi>!iops and archbislioiis, 1490 pri<‘sts-, 
l 983 monks, 2390 nuns, and 1(>,000 Jt'ws 
c>i(liijg on the left hank of tlie Tiber, in a 
iuarler called Clietlo. TJk; \iewef the 
najestic ruins ; the solemn grandeur of the 
hurdles and palaces; tin; recollections of 
iK’past; the religious (uistoms; the magic 
iiid almost mclanciioly tranquillity in the 
iilendid villas; the of fJie end- 

ess treasures of art, — all this raises tlie 
iiiinl to a high state of excitement. — l8oe 
Idea’s Dcscrizionc ; the splendid Pedute 
a Rjmu, hy Piranesi (2 vols., folio, 13d 
dates) ; Dvseriplion of Home, by Plainer, 
lunseii and GerhartI, witij a fekelch of 
he History of the old, and of the Restora- 
ion of the new ('it}", by Niebuhr, with 
dans and views, in two volumes (in Gcr- 
uaii) ; Rfme in the Idih Century, For 
Hhcr works on llie subject, see the article 
Travels in. 

Romax ^Era, and Calendar. (See 
I alejidar, and Epoch.) 

Romax Laxguagk. The old Latin and 
the Roman languages are different. From 
the Jirst — ^traces of wliicli are ycit to be 
jouiid ill the laws of the twelve tables, 
and which became obsolete so earl} that, 
li! I.. Cicero, the Jiynms of the 

J dll (priests of Mars) were uniiitelligi- 
1 e the Roman language was formed, 
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IKisterior to the adoption of the laws of 
the twelve tables, not without being influ- 
enced by the Greek. It was divided into 
tJie seimio urhanus, rustictuf, and pertgri- 
nus, 'I’he first of these dialects was spok- 
en in Rome itseJlJ tlie secoial in the coun- 
try, anti the third generally in the jjrov- 
inces. If we possesstal thti Oiigines of 
the elder (yulo, we should he able to de- 
cidt; with cf/rtainty who ^vere the earliest 
inliahitants of Italy, and whativtLS the ori- 
gin of the native 1 .atin language. We are 
able only to disco\cr from the scattered 
and disgoijiK'Cted accounts of the aii- 
cifuits that the (Enotrii (who were proba- 
bly of Arcadian, or, rather of Pehisgiaii 
origin), tlie Ausunii (among these are in- 
cludcdi the O.-c/i and V'olsci), the Sabelli 
(Ji* Sabines, tJie Tyrlienii (Etniriaiis and 
'i’uscnns, 1h»m whom originated the augu- 
ry aia! the priesthood of the Romans), and, 
lasll}-, the Fnihri, are to he considered as 
ih;* principal aborigines of Italy, to whom 
ih(‘ old liUlins, or tl»c aljgrigines, as they 
V. ('rc cniled, joined themselves. With 
these the Trojans under TEiieas were in- 
corporated ; hut the number of these was 
too Miiall To have any decisive influence 
upon the Latin language, although tbe&<i 
liircignen-: at Iirngth obtamed clomkibn 
over the whole coujitr3\ Tlie Greek col- 
onies are more important in tiiiai view, viz. 
file Acliaians, Locrians aiifl Dorianp, who 
iidiahilod iMiddlc and Flower Ital}', and 
extciidctl their customs, and even the com- 
mon use. of th(‘ir language, bey^ond their 
own scttkMiicnls in this countiy. The 
liUtiii must, tlicrefore, necessarily lla^e 
been much influenced h}^ the language of 
lh(se cofoni('s. Besides tlie old Italian 
language, vre read of the Etrurian, the 
Gs<*ian, aii'l the Volscian, w hich, perhaps, 
wert* only dificrent dialects. The Oscian 
maiiitaiiK*d itself still later among the At- 
ellani. ^Vtier the cojKjuest of the south 
of Italy and .Sicilv, of Macedonia and 
Achaia, tJie Gre(‘k language must have . 
been better know’ll to tlie Romans ; and 
thus the influc’iire of the Greek language 
upon llie Ibrinatioii of the Roman canrielo 
he of more impoitanee. We likewise 
lind, in tJie derivation of miuiy words, as 
w ell as in the syntax of this language, ire- 
(juent truces of Greek origin ; and, indeed, 
tlie oldest Roman authors (for example, 
I9autus, Terence, Lucretius, and even 
(yatullnsj make use of many Greek idi- 
oms. The Romanic languages (see Ro- 
inanic^ are formed, for the most part, from 
the dialect of tlie country and the prov- 
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Roman literature is generally (livi(le<l into 
flnir periods : — 1 . from the earliest times 
till Cicero ; J 2 . till the death of Augustus, 
tisually called the golden age^ to which, 
however, some eanier \vritei*s are consid- 
ered to belong ; till tlie death of IVa- 
jan, called the silver age ; 4 . till the sub- 
jugation of Rome by the Gotlis, calleil 
the brazen age. Poetry, in this language, 
as ill ail others, jirecoded prose ; but Ro- 
man prose was not of native growth ; it 
was an exotic, to whicli Greek inod<ds 
iirst gave birtli, and which rhetoric and 
the scJiools atier wards improved (see RJieU 
oriciam) ; lor native poetry in Rdme was 
blighttMl in the bud by Gnjcian influence. 
To this belong the Saturnian songs. 
Among the first essays in poetry were tlie 
Alellanec, Fahidee ((p v.), and the succeed- 
ing attemjits were likewise, with few ex- 
ceptions, dramatic. Livius Andronicus, 
a Gn'ek captive of Tarentum, first gave 
the Odyssey to the Romans, about .'SOO 
years afler the foundation of the city, and 
made them acquainted with the dramati- 
cal riches of the Greeks by moans of Lat- 
in translations, or imitations of (ireek 
tragedies and comedies. He was follow- 
ed by Nievius, who >vrote a historical po- 
em on the fii*st Punic war, tiie two tragic 
writei-s Pacuvlus and Attius, and by Kii- 
nius (q. vA the first epic poet, and the 
founder ot Roman ])octry, Avhom Cicero 
and Virgil esteemed very higlily. Ennius 
introduc(;d the Greek hcMirnetei-s, and 
'wrote the Roman annals, in eighteen 
books, &c. Conlemporaiy with him was 
Plautus, of whose jiieces twenty-one are 
now extant. Ilis power '\^'as greatest in 
low comeily ; he possessed humor, wit, 
and a genuine comic language. Next fol- 
low Ciecilius, of whose works we are ac- 
quainted with the titles and fnigmcMits (»f 
fortv-five [lieccs, and 1^1*0000, a success- 
ful imitator of 3 Ienander and oth(*rs, who 
was distinguished by the truth and delica- 
cy of his dialogue, his finished style, and 
*\he regular disposition of his Greek char- 
acter pieces. These three comic writers 
took the new comedy of the Greeks as 
their moihd (comeedia palliata). On the 
other haiul, Afhuiius, with a few others, 
introduced Roman manners upon the 
stage [commdia togaia). Soon after him, 
T^ucilius fq. V.) discovered a talent for .sat- 
ire, of wliieh Ik; was the father among 
the Romans. The Romans, alter this pe- 
riod, had no distinguished drarnaiK; writ- 
erii ; their pieces were mostly translations 
or imitations of Grecian works. Of the 
mimoi (comic monodramasl of Lah<;rius 
and Syrus, we know too little to assign 


them a definite place ; but they are celebrat- 
ed. The later tragic writei*s, likewise, of the 
Augustan age, Asiniiis PoUio, Vaihis with 
his Thytjstes, and Ovid with his Medea, 
are praist;d ; but it is easy to imagim; tjie 
causes wliich must have contributed to 
prevent tragedy IVom nourishing on the 
Roman stage. Wo need only to remem- 
ber the khigs led in triumpli, and li;ft to 
p(‘risli in prison, the gladiatorial games, 
and the combats of wild Ix'asts. Among 
a p(*ople who took delight in such scenes, 
Avo could not expect to find a relisli for 
the tamer cxcitemf;nt ami moral inflmmee 
of tragic spectacles. The only specimen 
of tin* tragic poetry of a later age which 
is preserved to 11s, is the ten trag(;dics 
under the name of Annuals Seneca, but 
whicli arc, not without reason, ascribed 
to several anthoi*s. They are rude deela- 
mations, without nature or truth, which 
origiiifiteil from ilii' schools of ihe rheto- 
ricians ; "vind their bombast could please 
only the most umadtivated minds. Lu- 
cretius, who took a new putli among the 
earlier poets of Rome, wrote; a philosophi- 
cal poem, in six hooks, eonccTiiiiig the na- 
ture of things, alh;r the syst<*m of Epicu- 
rus, whi(‘h he adorne<l with a true [)oeti<; 
coloring. lie took a different course from 
many scitaitific poets among the (Greeks, 
and is an animated delineator of nature, 
full of strength and originality, but not 
without harshn(;ss and obscurity. Catul- 
lus was distinguished in a difi'ereut de- 
partment — ill lyric poetiy, in elegy, and in 
epigrams. Ih; )ia<l much real wit and 
delicacy of fi'cling, hut, like most of the 
amorous and .satirical poi;ts of the an- 
cients, paid too little regard to decc'iicy of 
expression, which is easily ex})laim;d by 
the relative eonditioii of the two sex(;s at 
that time. Much ]mr(‘r and more grace- 
ful are the works of 4 'ihulhis, to whom 
w'e may, with Quinctilian, adjudge the 
first rank among (degiat^ poets. With the 
age of Augustus, and the loss of liberty, 
a new spirit appeared in Roman litera- 
ture. Augustus himself and Maecenas 
were the patrons of poetic talent. The; 
first of the poets thus patronised is Virgil, 
who, ill his ythieid, represents the land- 
ing of ^neas and the fburidution of his 
dominion in Jjatiiiin. Although the poet 
himself directed this work to he destroy- 
ed, oil account of its imperfect .state, it is 
a noble monument of his wish to create 
lor bis contemporaries a new Iliad ; and, 
ihougli he has fallen short of his model, 
lie cannot be denied the praise of patriot- 
ic fec;ling, refined taste, and higlily poet- 
ical language. More perfect, of its kind, 
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is his iwcm on agriculture (Gcorgica), 
which, in tlie form of n didactic poem, 
and in a liighly finisliod style, exhibits his 
views and feelings rcspccting rural life, 
.jlis earlier Eclogues, or pastorals, manifest 
tlio snino love fcr nature and a country 
life. If we recognise in Virgil the lii*st 
epic and didactic poet of the, Romans, 
Horace is the favorite of thi; lyric muse, 
and the priest of the muses, although one 
cHiuiot judge with certainty concerning 
his originality, afler the loss of his Gre- 
cian models ; yet his odes arc often ftnind- 
ed upon national subjects, and tlieii lie 
discovei-s strong feelinj^, ex[»rcssed in a 
manner becoming a Roman. IMany of 
his od(;s are patriotic, and others broathe 
a most charming grace. This poet is also 
emiiu'iit in satire, a spcicies of writing 
original with the Romans, and which ap- 
jioju-s to havi? had a decisive inftuence on 
t\\v. character of their literature. In most 
of his epodi's and epistles, he* touches, 
with a playful ease and great versatility, 
upon the ridiculous rather than the crim- 
inal, although tlie latter was not altogeth- 
er exclude! I from his satire. In the Au- 
gustan age, Propertius and Ovid are among 
the eh'giac jioets whom we still possess. 
In Projiertius, a certain dignity aptieai-s in 
► the midst of his habitual sensuality, al- 
though he was often Ibrced in liis thoughts 
and expressions. The most fruitful poetic 
talent, and the grcati'st ease of versification, 
cannot be denied to Ovid (<i.v.) ; he only in- 
dulged too much in his fertility of invention, 
and was often unmanly in his elegiac eoin- 
])laints. The most characteristic of his 
poems are the Fasti, or the poetical de- 
scription of the Roman festivals, and their 
origin ; the least pleasing are, perhaps, his 
Htroides, or heroic ejiistles, of which he 
is tlie inventor. They are too monoto- 
nous, and too much tilled with amorous 
eoniplaiiits, to have either iligiiity or truth ; 
they are rather to be considered as rhe- 
torical exercises. Of the other poets be- 
longing to this age there is little to he said. 
Sonii) esteemed clegiai' writers, such as 
Pedo Alhiiiovanns and Cornelius (ialliis, 
are almost entirely lost to us. A poem 
upon yRtna, attributed to Cornelius Seve- 
rns, who is praised by Guinctilian, laus lit- 
tle invcjiitive power; and the didactic po- 
J^in of G rati us Falisciis upon the chase 
[Cynafreticon), and that of Manlius upon 
astronomy, some passages excepted, are 
more valued for their materials tlian their 
jnaimer, wiiich, though inferior, reseni- 
>ies the productions of the Alexandrian 
scliool of Greek poetry.— The third age, 
ter the death of Augustus, begins with 


Phajdrus, an imitator of iEsop, who has 
more merit, in regard to style, than inven- 
tion and manner. The degeneracy of 
Roman poetry is displayed in the harsh 
and obscure Pei'sius. He and the later 
Juvenal expressed their indignation at the 
corrii])tioii of the age with unrestrained 
severity, but have more moral than poeti- 
cal valut;. In the principal writei*s of the 
later poetr}^ — Lucan, ^vho returned to the 
historical epic in his v(;i'sification of the 
civil war between Caesar and Pompey, 
and the bombastic Statins, who wrote the 
Thehaklaiid the beginning of the Aehil- 
leis, in verse, to say notliing of the minor 
poets — we find a univcrstil barrenness of 
invention, and a coldness, which vainly 
endeavors to kindle itself and its heareiv 
by the fire of rhetoric. Theses ]Joets had 
long since lost all poetic feeling, and even 
the love of republican freedom. With 
such a corrupt taste as that of the Ro- 
mans, j)oets like tlie pompous Statins, ©r 
the wanton e[)igi-arnrnatist Martial, to whom 
we cannot deny wit and ft^rtility of inven- 
tion, could alone lie successful. Lucan, 
liow(;ver, with all Ins defects of plan and 
unworthy adulation, sometimes exhibits 
great ekwation of sentiment, vigor of ex- 
jiressiun, and a happy delineation of char- 
acter. Valerius Flacciis, who describ- 
ed llic Argonautic expedition in ver.'-i‘, 
in imitation of Apollonius Rhodius, 
endeavored to shine by his learning, 
rather than by his originality and fresh- 
ness of coloring, and Silius Italicus, a 
great admirer of Virgil, who selected the 
second Punic war, as th(^ subject of a he- 
roic poem, is merely a historic poet. In 
the fourth period, Roman liteniture sunk 
to a still lower state. The twenty-four 
fables of Arvienus, or Arvianus, are in a 
stiff and fowled style ; on the other hand, 
the ])oem of Nemesiaiuis, on the pleasures 
of the chase, and the seven eclogues of 
Calpurnius, have*, some pretensions to pu- 
rify and ease of style. Ausoniiis, in hijw 
epigrams and idyls (so called], and par- 
ticularly in his poems on the Moselle, 
forms as it were the line of division be- 
tween the ancient and the modern w orld ; 
CInudian appears almost a miracle in this 
brazen age. Althougli not free from rhe- 
torical and cf)igramniaticai excrescences, 
and, from the desire of displaying his 
learning, he is still fitr above his age, and 
often ap])roaches to a gracefid style. Wc* 
conclude this part of the subject with Ru- 
tiliusNumantiarnis, whose voyage to Gaul, 
in elegiac measure, is not without merit, 
and with two Christian jioets, Priiden- 
tius and Sediilius, in tvhose writings w'e 
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timl Imnllyaiiy ihini? htit inodmi ll'iitiiivs 
aiul \lu' gi-*nus ul' tlu^ cIiiutU soi\j^. 
lu till'. Uoiiiau \iroso literatiiiv, NvhicU is, 
on tUo whole, ot’ a higher ehiinieler than 
lh<3 iioetical, eloqueiiee, history, philoso- 
phy mill jurispnidiMiee an* the principal 
ilejwu-tnieiits. Aher the Roinans had eii- 
rered Greece as coiKpieroi-s, and began to 
pa}' more attention to Jt'aniiiig, nail par- 
ticularly aflcr they became sensible ol'tiic 
])olitical importance ot‘ eiotjuence, the 
(ireeks were neci‘ssary to their conquer- 
ors, as teachers of rhetoric, aud of the 
Greek language and literature, altliougli 
in this pori«)d they W(*re twiee l)aiiislied 
from Rome. (See iiJictoriciaiis, and 
Grammarians.) Tlu'oretical in^trtiction 
was comieetod witii tJie jiractiee of decla- 
inatioiiP, as a preparation lln* public speak- 
ing, as forensic eloipieiice was always the 
object of arnhition during tlie repiihlic. 
Of tiicir orators wc knoiv nniiiy incrcly 
by dame and by the rejnUatioii which 
tliey enjoyed. To this class belong ('or- 
ucliiis Cethegus, Tilx'riiis (iraccliu'^, 
Cotta., Sulpic.ius, but particularly Liciiiius 
Crassns, Antoiiiiia, Hortensius, and even 
Ciesarhinisell*. Cicero not only ac(|uircd 
tlie nioy.t splendid lame in eloquenci*, the 
finest inodtds of which we possess in the 
fifty-nine orations of his yet extant, hnt 
also ajipears as a teacher in his rlietorical 
works, and in general had a most iin- 
)>ortant |wt in founding Roman prose 
literature. In the age of Auguslu.s, after 
the death of tlie last champion of Roman 
liberty, free eloipicnce necessarily b(*cunie 
silent; yet the works of thi*^, and even of 
later jteriods, were more or less imbued 
with the oki spirit. TIkj panegyric of 
Pliny the younger upon Trajiui may be 
considered as tlie last not** of Roman elo- 
quence: the author was (li‘>‘liiignished in 
Rome as a forensic orator. We cun best 
judge of the fallen state of eloquence by 
examining the works of Fronto, and later 
..orators (the panegyrists), in imitation of 
Pliny. Quiiiclilian, a conteiniiorary c)f 
Pliny, is to bo reganled as the Ia.st stay 
of rhetoric, both by instnietion and Jiis 
own example. Wc have under his name 
19 greater aiul 145 smaller declaiiiation.s. 
Rut his merit is greater as a rhetorician 
aud grammarian. .In liis tw(3lve books 
Dr Insiitutione oratona^ he ex])lains the 
characteristics of the bi3st models, ajid at 
tlie same time lays down tlie Ixjst rules. 
Cicero, Ciesar, anil Terentiiis Varro, in 
the juost flourishing ages of Roman lite- 
rature, had, hy their grammatical writ- 
ings, contrihuted to promote a scientific 
study of the language, and to give it there- 


by n sculed form. \’aiTO, tiio nujcr learn- 
ed philologist anil auliqiiariau of his 'age, 
wrote u work upon the liUtiii llhguagc, 
in twcnly-four hooks, of whii li only six 
remain entire. In a rbclorical view, t,bc 
declamations (contruversw atul suasorui) 
of Hlarccrs Heucca, and jiarlicular/v the 
laluablc dialogue On the (\‘i(is(‘s of t/a* 
Decline of* Fioqiienee, which fias Inivn 
altributiHl hy most authors to Quincliiian, 
must he named. Latin* grammarians, or 
teachers of languagi' aiid literature of the 
ag" of liie Aiitouiues, are Aldus (iellius, 
Censorinus, Nonius Marcellns, Poinpo- 
nius ]\hu*r<;l/nis, Doiialiis ajid 

PrUciuims, who are valuable fin* tlieir 
gramniata al inllirmation, tlieir eommeii- 
laries Ujxiii more aueiinil authors, and 
their preservation of fragments of them. 
The first iiistorieal writings were merely 
details of event^’. preserved in tlu annals 
of thii high priesi (pr)a/i/e.i* aia.ia’/aa.^), iqion 
a tabli*t hi iiis lioiise, and the catalogue 
of the consuls, with a notice of the most 
remarkahle evtnits, ivi orded in the Unnpli^ 
of Juno jRoiieta (/i/jri lintci). Fahius 
Pictor, Alhimis Posthumius, the elder Ca- 
to, Cadiiis Fannins, Valerius of Antium, 
and some otliers, wiai; the first historians 
among tin* Romans, hut without any pre- 
tensions to skill ill the historical art. 
Great autliors first ajipeared in ilio most 
sjilendid age of Rome. The spirit, the 
beautiful simplicity aud the judicious 
stylo of Julius Ca'sar, in liis (hmimeuta- 
ries on rli(3 (rallic and (hvil Wars, carrii'd 
on by liim.self, have always Ix'cn admired. 
The style of Sallust is sometimes Ibreod, 
I)ut h<3 displays great ean^ in his narrative 
and in his delineation of eliaraetor, >villi 
such richness oftlioiight and depth of ob- 
servation, tliat h(‘ may uj>tdisad\aiitageous- 
ly bo eompared with his model Thneydi- 
des. If we except the lost universal history 
of Trogus Ponqx'iiis, Livy embraces iJic 
wiih'st tiehl among the ILmian historians, 
and desi‘rvi3s to he called perfect in nar- 
ration and style, allliongh some liave at- 
tributed to him a certain Ihitavinity (tlie 
provincial dialeet of his naliv(5 city, Pala- 
vimn). His history begins with the arri- 
val of A'hieas in Italy, and reae!ii‘S to the 
year of Home 744 ; hnt a fi3^v hooks only 
arc extant. Cornelius Nepos stands lawt 
to these models of historical writing, with 
liis lives of distinguished generals, at 
least tin* jinrity of style. It is to he la- 
iijented tliat his priiK'ipal historii'al work 
is lo.st. Under tiu' oppri’ssion of despot- 
ism, even Jiistory, which had hitherto 
been so wc?ll sustained by the Romans, 
degenerated : this appears from the forced 
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and declamatory style of Velleius, from 
whom we |)os 8 <iss a sltort sketch of Ro- 
man liismry, ill which he indulges in the 
grossest flatuay. Fionas is still more to 
he condemned ; he wrote an abridgment 
of Roman history ; hut his stylo is lomn- 
hasfic, and his adnlation disgraceful. Va- 
loriiis Maximus, in his menioirs of mem- 
nrahle men, is a mere compiler’and col- 
lector of anecdotes. Suetonius, besides 
liis rhetorical and graniinaticaJ works, 
wrote the lives of tlie emperors, which 
are interesting from their contents. Ta<d- 
tiis elevatt'd liimself above a degenerate 
age by his truly Roman spirit, his tlejith 
of tlioiiglit, and power of expression, 
wliicJi lias l)(;cn often imitated, hut seldom 
with sueeivss. It may be said, wiih truth, 
that in him the poet, the philosopher and 
the historian are united. After Trajan, 
^v(' meet no great authors ; hut Greek lit- 
erature again asserted its claims, and Ro- 
man Jiistory was treated of* Gr(‘(?k 
antlioi*s. It is perhaps owing to Justin’s 
ahridgiiKMit, tliat we have lost the general 
history of Trogus I’oiiipeius, in forty-four 
1 looks. So great avius the ignorance of 
Konmn history under the later einp(‘rors, 
tliat Eutropius was ordered by the empe- 
ror V^'nleiis to write a shoi*t sketch of it. 
Of Aurelius Victor little need he sahl, 
*aiul we cannot gn*atly laimnit the loss of 
his ])rincipal work upon the origin of the 
Roman jieople, which extended only 
through one year after the foundation of 
Rome. Aminianus Marccllinus is of su- 
])erior nairit, and, although his style is 
soniinvhat barbarous, contains interesting 
vjevvs, and displays a sound judgment. 
Tho^ six authors of the im])(Tial liistory 
{Scriptores HiMoriat Jlu^ustn^\ Spartmnus, 
Capitoliiius, Trehellius, Vopisciis, Galli- 
caiius, and Laiiipridius, deserve little 
praise. The Romans distinguished them- 
selves in pJiiJosophy only by spreading 
the doctrines of the Grc;ek philosophei*s 
in a popular language ; and the most em- 
inent statesmen, in the most flourishing 
periods of Rome, w^erc friends and ad- 
mirei*s of philosophy. Among the earlier 
Romans, l^telius, Scipio Africamis the 
yoiiiiger, and Liiculliis, deserve to he ineii- 
tioned in tins view. Of the lofty spirit 
of Lucretius, although he embraced an 
odious system, and the principles of Hor- 
ace, who called Epicureanism an insane 
msdom^ wc have already 8 |X)ken ; but 
f jicero, by the introduction of the more 
elevated moral philosophy of tJie Greeks, 
|endored the most impoitant service to 
tne intellectual cultivation of Iiis couiitry- 
nieii. He did not wander in the luby- 
8 * 


rinths of sjieculation, hut he clun^ to 
philosojihy in jirosjjerity and adversity, 
and taught it in a classical language. 
Originally a follower of Plato, lie often 
adopted the ciJiical lessons of the Stoics, 
or, when thiur excessive austerity repelled 
iiim, embraced iJiose of Aristotle. Tiie 
doctriiwH ofEpicuruH he rejected as inju- 
rious to men, and esjicciaJly in their rela- 
tions of citizens. Jlis works also afford 
miicli iiiforijiatioii in regard to the liistory 
of aindent philosophy ; for example, his 
Tnsculaii (piestions. Philosophy, all hough 
somelimes persecuted by the emperors, 
as it bail* been earlier by Cato the eldei*, 
always found admirers at Rome, and al- 
most every school had its adlicTi'iits there ; 
hnt it was more tlu) subject of convi'rsii- 
tion, in the schools and in tlie world, than 
of writings. The old academy and tl.e 
school of Epicurus were at first the most 
popular ; hut oppression turneil men to 
Stoicism, which, vvitJi its pompous apo- 
thegms, inffut‘nced some of the poets also, 
as laicaii, f‘or exainjile. The philosopher 
AiiiiHMis Seneca, in the age of Nero, of 
whom, besides otlitT works, we ])08sess 
tw'elve philosophical treatises, is distin- 
guished for his artificial siibtletii's and 
glittering antitheses; but his WTitings con- 
tain many excel Imit thoughts, finely c\- 
])ressed. In the fourth period of Roman 
literature*, we shall only mention Ajiuleius. 
The most known of his productions is the 
Golden Ass, He was of the sect of the 
New Platonists; and, even in the jileasing 
tale of Psyche, >ve find traces of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. The epistolary v^tyle is 
connected with elo(|ueiice, and Roman 
literature contains some collections of 
epistles wmrthy of imitation. The letters 
of Cicero are mostly addressed to the 
gi’ealest men of his age, on passing evenb-, 
and are written w ith purity, and elegance, 
ami simplicity. TJiey contain authentic 
materials for the history of the time, and 
are tlie last memorials of the republic. 
The letters of Pliny the younger are w rit- 
ten with taste and elegance, and give us a 
pleasing picture of their author ; but the\ 
iU'e too artificial, and a[>pear to ow'e their 
existence less to any real occasion for 
writing than to tlie wish of appeaj-ing as 
an author. Tlie twenty-four letters of 
Anmeiis Seneca to Lucilins relate cliieliy 
to the philosophical system of the Stoics, 
and are more worthy of attention f‘or 
their matter, than their manner, which 
luu'takes of tlie common faults of liis 
style. We have yet to notice the letters 
«)f Synimachus, about the end of the 
fourtli century, and those of the still later 
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Apoliiiinrins Sitlonius, wJio was also riiit*, wliicJi lorm only :i of a 
known as a j)oot. Tlio lornior arc not rjiC 3 c*lo|»a*<lia, aro \ or} iiii|>ortaiir, lioili oa 
inisiicoessful imitations ot* PJniy tlu* iUTonnt of* tJioir ooiin nis and ikoir si}|(. 

yoiin^or; tlie latter are inarkt'd l>y llie yEmilins Maoor and Auliis Ajaiu'in.s (noi 
faults of their age, but are interesting for tlie Apuleins liefore nuMilionod) wrou* 


their contents. With the poets are con- 
nt'cted the mythological aui hoi's of the 
Romans. The Roman worship wils in a 
great measure similar to that of th (3 
Gi'ceks, but by no m<\-ins entirely the 
same, as many have sut)posed : the lie- 
roic mythology of the* (h<?eks w;ls intro- 
duced into Rome by the poets, although 
it had no connexion with the national 
tmduions. 'Phe Roman nnlhological 
writei*s, tlierefore, derived their knowl- 
edge mostly from Greek sources, and 
have little that is peon liar or original. 
The domestic religion of the Romans i -c 
to be learned from their anticiuariaii and 
historical authoi-s. Hygiiins, Avho>e ag»* 
we cannot aecunitely* determine, left a 
collection of '377 mythological sfoni*^, 
which are, perhaps, tlie outlines ol*an<*iciii 
tragedies. A poetical a>tron<)Miy of the 
same author illustrates tln^ eonsiellations 
celebrated in [loetry. 'fhe age of hhd- 
gentius, by whom we havt; ihrec hoi.ks 
of mythological fables, is anally unei*r- 
tain. Petroiiiiis, a eonteinporarv ofXero, 
mav most properly he mentioned lien*, as 
he is connected Avith the |)oet< hy his 
ScUyricon^ in which he describes the eor- 
ruptiou of his ag(^ with A\it and \i\acitv, 
and by his poetical pieces intiM'^iperscd 
through that work, lu matiieinati( s, the 
Greeks had laid the foundation for a sci- 
entific geometry and astronomy, and med- 
icine opened a wide fi(*l<l for their inven- 
tive spirit. In all these depart ments, tin* 
Romans were not much distingui^heil. 
Among the mathematical authors, Vitru- 
vius is the first, both iu tiirie and merit. 
He was also an architect: ami his v/ork 
on architecture is still liiglily esteemed. 
Frontinus wrote njinn ufpiediiets, Vegc- 
tius upon the military art (tlie application 
of mathf‘malics to the art of war could 
not fail to find fiivor among the Romans); 
and after liim Firiniens iMjiternus wTon^a 
Mjithesis ; hut this is, in reality, a treativ 
on astrology, as Avas also the Avork of Ju- 
lius Oh3e(]uens on prodigic.'^. Pomjioniiis 
Mela and Vibins SefjiK'stcr arc worthy of 
being mentioned as geograpliei*s. 'Phe 
latter gives a list fif the names of riAcrs, 
seas, mountains, forcist^, icc. Tacitus, by 
his description of ancient (iormany, may 
be incinded under this head. Pliysiciaiis 
AVerc fii-st estcjemed among the Romans 
ttfler the time of Ciesar and Augustus ; 
and the eight books of Celsus on medi- 


coiiceniiiig the <pialiti<‘snf plants. We al^o 
j)os<('*«ssonie uiiiiiiportauttreatisi'son iiied- 
ieiiie by Scrihonius Largus and Mai ccllu^ 
Fim|>iriiMs ; and tliiu'e is still extant a po<*j>i 
on the subject of this science hy »S<Teini.s 
Sammoniaens, a fiivoriti* of tin.' cmpercjj 
Severus. Several agrieiiltiiral w orks of tln- 
Romans an* entirely lost to ns. Then* k 
still extant a work on agricnllnre, AAliirli 
bears tlie name of Cato the ehler ; and ijj,- 
thr<‘(! hooks ol’ the learm'd \'ajTo oil lui>. 
haucirv are \'erv impoj iant and instnietivr. 
Th(' woiks of‘( .'olmnella {ind Pallailiusojj 
agri\‘nlture,are jiartly Avrilten in versi*, ain] 
d(‘serv(‘C()nmH‘ndation. A niiserahly wrii- 
ten weik o i the art ofeookei'V is uscril>e<l 
to the iiof(»rious ^'oiirnum f Apicius.— 
Amo:i;5tlM‘ ()ol\histors is Pliny tlie eldi i-, 
Avho wroit* a work on naliiral hi. lory, in 
which h(‘ at tin* same timi* treated of cos- 
mography and g»‘ogTapliN, medieijK* ami 
th<* ai'H, Avith grc'at erudition, hnt \et in a 
stitfstAle. 1 1<‘ has giv(*ii ns e.n exampl* 
of Avhat the , Romans might hai<' lioin'. 
Avith their gr(‘at ad\ anUigi's, ti»r the exteii- 
sion of hnman knowleiigi*. ^ SoliniN 
made an jihridgmenl of lliiS woik. IV 
naliy .Mareianns (\apella, in ihc; fifth eeii- 
inry, wrote, in harharons language, a son 
of eiir\ elopu'dia, imdiT the name of iSrf- 
tyricon (on aeeonnr of tlui variety of ib- 
contents), in w hiidi he treated of s(‘\ eral of . 
the science^', with their most imjiortaiii 
princijdes. ( )n a review of Roman litera- 
lure, we tind, the.t it. eoiuinned to liourisli 
only for a short time, from Cicero till tin- 
death of Trajan, that the prose reaehed a 
high T (h‘gree ofexeelleiice ilian poetry, in , 
which various (h'partments obtained la- 
rious SI and lliat, notwillisiandinglln’ 

merits of tlu* Romans in art and litera- 
lure, the (jrr<*eks <‘\eelled them. I’erhajn 
their literature, at least the }>oeti'y, avouIiI 
have attaiM(*d a greatta* ekivntioii, if they 
had imitated l(*ss, and songl.t for original 
ideas i*i dotne.stic seenijs. — See. Manse, 
Oil the C/iarfictcrh'tics of Roman Litera- 
ture (ill German, Rreslaii, J8IS); Cavria- ^ 
na, liellc Scienze^ Leltcrc ed Jhii dci lio- i 
iriftni dalla Fondazioiip dx Roma Jino al 
Mantna, IH'iJ'i, ‘J vols.) ; Dini- ? 
lop’s Hiatory of Roman LUeralure {•! vols., * 
I8‘28). In jurisprudence alone did llo- 
man literature acquire an entirely peculiar 
cliaraeter, ami an elevation AvJiich it In'i'^ 
maintained down to the latest times, and 
Avdiich has eiuihlcd it to exert a powerful 
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iuflnonce on all tlie rofiiicd nations of 
iiiodor/i Enropr. (S(;(^ Civil Law,) 

School. (See Italy ; division, 

Italiaji Art.) 

JiOMJLLY, sir SainiK’l, an cininont law- 
yer, tl»o soil of a j< wiillcr, of Freiirli 
oxtractioii, was born in UoiKbai, in 1757. 
lie n'C'oived a private odiirarKiiJ, and wti« 
plact'd in tin; odic<i of a solicitor, vviiirb 
lie (|nitte(l to slndv li>r iIk^ bar, to wbirji 
hi) was called in 17K‘l. For sonio years 
bis practice was c)n(*i]y conlined to 
clranjlbts in ctpiity; but lie {[gradually roso 
to distinction in tlie court of cbancery, in 
ixliicb he ultiniiitcly took tb(3 lead, being 
( (jually (listingnisbiMl by bis profound le- 
«;il iiitbrniation, and logical and forcible 
ulojjuence. II is gene ral ])olitii-s agreeing 
wiib those of th»3 whigs, he was, during 
tlie short administration of Mr. Fox and 
lord (jJrc'iiville (IHOti), ajipointed solieifor- 
;eneral, and knighted. When bis party 
Adit out of odice, he nanained ifi parlia- 
lunit, where lie bec'ame distinguished by 
lis talent in (U‘bat(‘, and jiartieiilarly by 
he elo(|uence with which be pleaded the 
lecessity of a revision of tin* criminal code, 
A'ith a vii*w to the limitation of ca])ital pun- 
fdiiiK'iit, and a more a})pro])i iati* regulation 
)f the scahi of penaltii’S. On this subject 
le also eomjios.'d a very able pamphlet — 
dhservations on the ( h iminal 1 .aw of Eng- 
and (1810} — and to his exertions may be 
meed the tinal determination of the ex- 
‘cutive to the reforms and condensation 
)f the various acts in regard to e.rinic, 
Ahich have since taken jilace under the 
aipcrintendence of sir K. Peel. *8ir fc5aiii- 
lel Uoniilly also published Objections to 
die Creation of a Vice-chancellor (1812); 
and wa.s in the height of popularity and 
reputation, when a nervous disorder, pro- 
duced by grief at the di iilli of Ills wife, to 
whom he was devotedly attacluMl, ih pi iv- 
ed him of reason, and, in a lit ol*tem[»orarv 
lionzy, he terminatetl his useful and phil- 
anthropic. existence, November 2, 18JH. 
A collection of bis speeches, with a i\b*- 
tnoir of his Life, by 11. Peters, was jmb- 
lished in 1820. Jl. (kjiistant jmblished bis 
Kloge (Pm-is, 1819). 

Romulus was the founder and tirst king 
ot Rome. According to tradition, his 
mother wjls Rhi'a Sylvia, a daughter of Nn- 
mitor, king of Alha, undone of the priest- 
ess(‘s of Vesta, who weri^ employed in 
preserving the tire sacred to this goddess, 
and were bound to spend their lives in 
t^trict chastity. She was devoted to the 
servic (3 of Vesta, by her uncle AnmJius, 
Who had deprived her father of his throne, 
ana wished to iirevcnt her from having 


posterity who might dif?possc^.s him of his 
usurped crown. But the royal maid for- 
got her vow oi* chastity, and male twins 
were the Ihiit of her clandestine amour. 
Ill ordiTto e.scajiethe honihle jmnishinent 
denounced by the law against those ves- 
tals who violate d their \ows, Rhea Sylvia 
gave out that Mars, the god of war, was 
rhe iather of Jier children. TJiis artiheo 
saved the iiiotJier, and a fortunate accident 
Jicr children, wJio were cxpijsed by com- 
mand of Amulius ill a wild and desert 
country on the banks of the Tiber. Here 
a she wolf is said to have found them, and 
to have suckled them until chance brought 
ihiihcr a countryman, Faustiilus byname, 
who took them home and educated them. 
With him Romulus and Remus spent their 
yonih, exercising themselves in the chase, 
and sometimes in rapine. The younger, 
Remus, w as taken prisoner by ibc servants 
of Amulius, and his courageous brother 
collected a small hand of enterprising com- 
panions, with whom he not only freed his 
iirolher, but likewise de])ri\cd Amulius of 
his usurped throne, and reinstated his old 
grandlathcr Numitor in his dominions. 
After the termination of this exploit, Rom- 
ulus, in connexion with his brother, re- 
solved to build a city. The gods, it is said, 
during a solemn sacrifice, [lointed out the 
proper bite, by the flight of seven eagles. 
Thus was Rome founded in the year 752 
(according to others 754) B. C. The una- 
nimity wliich had heretofore prevailed be- 
tween the two brothel's, ended w ith tliis 
enterprise : either from ambition ora sud- 
den burst of anger, Roiniiliis imbrued bis 
bands in his brother’s blood. According 
to another tradition, Reinns fled from tin* 
anger of liis brother beyond the Alps, and 
founded Rbeims. The small numbers of 
friends who bad follow ed Romulus were by 
no i/ieans sufheient to jicople bis city ; be 
saw’ hiln^eJf! ibeieforc, compelled to make 
it a place of refuge forevi'iy houseless ex- 
ile. :Men enough were thereby gained ; ^ 
but the Roman citizens soon wanted wo- 
men, and their proposals for tlie daugh- 
ters of the neighboring cities were reject- 
ed by the fathers of the maidens, w ho 
looked with an envious eye on tlie'iiicreasc 
of this city. On this account Romulus in- 
slitiitod a religious festivid, to which lie 
invited the Sabines (see the article kSabines)^ 
with their wives and daughters. They 
came; but, in the midst of the festival, the 
unarmed strangers were siuldenly attack- 
ed, and deprived of their wives and daugh- 
tei*s, and every Roman liastened to provide 
himself with a female companion. The 
two slates thus became engaged in w ar ; but 
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the ciitreaties of the ravished females, who 
threw iliemselves between the coiiteiulin^ 
parties, at length ellijcted a peace, and 
Rome gained by her miioii with the Sa- 
bines an iniportiuit addition. JMany siic- 
<‘essful wars, which always ended in ud- 
ilitions of* j)opnlati()n and teiritory to the 
infjint state, confirmed and extended 
its ])owei\ Ronndus was strict and arbi- 
trary ; too much so, i)erhaps, for his sid>- 
jects ; and his sudden disapi)earance nat- 
urally excited the conjc'ctuni tliat he fell 
by the hand of a malcontent. According 
to tradition, he lu^ccnded to iieaven into 
the com[)any of the gods, afh'r'he had 
completed the work of foimdiiig the eter- 
nal city ; and, until the introduction of 
Christianity, Rome worshipped its founder 
in temples expn.^ssly dedicated to him. It 
is likewise jjossihJe that he was struck by 
lightning; for his disajipearancc is said to 
liave happened during a tliundei-storin, 
while he was without the city, near the 
marshes of Caprea, reviewing his army. 
Romulus reigned about thirty -seven years, 
and was about fifty' years of age; and the 
rude, but, considering the time and circum- 
stances, the ap[)roi>riate laws and ordi- 
nances, which he gave his people, bear wit- 
ness of his capacity us a rul(‘r. When 
Romulus died, Rome, aecordiug to a eeii- 
siis whiidi he eaused to be made a short 
time before bis death, is said to have con- 
tained betvvtjcn JiOOO and 4000 iium ca- 
pable of bearing arms. (Stu; Home.) 

Roxcesvalles (French Honcevaux) ; a 
valley in Navarre, between Pampehma 
and St. Jean de Port, wdiere, according to 
tnidition, tin? rear of (/liarhanagne’s army 
w'as defeated by the Arabs, in 778, and the 
brave Roland "(cp v.) killed. The battle 
forms an essential part in the fabulous cy- 
ohis of Charlemagne. Tlie chief place 
(if tlie valhjy, called also Roiicesvalles, is 
traversed by the (so called) gates of Roland, 
leading over tin? I*yr(?ueest<j France ; and 
iji the clinrch of the little place, fabulous 
antif|uities bearing the name of Roland 
are shown. Tlie IVeiich, under Moiicey, 
here defeated the Spaniards in 1704 ; ainl 
Soult took a strong position here in 1813, 
from whicii Wellington drove him. 

Rondo [Italian), or Rondeau [French) ; a 
composition, vocal or instrumental, gener- 
ally consisting of threfc strains, the rirst of 
which closes in the original key, while 
eacJi of the otliers is so constructed, in 
jioirit of mod Illation, as to recoiidiict the 
ear, in an easy and natural mariner, to the 
first strain. The rondo takes its name 
from the circumstance of the melody ^o- 
ing round, after both the second and tJiird 


stmiii, to the first strain, with which it 
finally closes. 

Ronsaiid, Pi(?rrc de, an early ^French 
])oet, w ho contributed to the improvement 
of tlie language and lit(?ratiire of bis coun- 
try, was born of a noble family of Ven- 
dome, in 15!ii4. Having fiiiislied his edu- 
<*atioii, ho resided some time at liie court 
of James V of Scotland, and, on his re- 
turn from his travels, was employed in a 
diplomatic capacity in Germany. At the 
Floral games, at Toulouse, he triumphed 
ov(?r his eompetitors, and received a silver 
statin' of Minerva, W'hich he jiresented to 
lleiny II. He was greatly esteemed by' 
that jirinei?, and by his sneecssors, Francis 
11 and (diaries IX. He distiuguishc<l 
himself ill the wars against the Huguenots; 
obtained the abbi?y ofllellozane ; and was 
also firiorof St. Cosme, near 4'oiirs, wlu're 
1 h* died in 1585. His writings, consisting 
of sonnets, madrigals, eelognes, lyri<* 
]>ieces, elegies, and satires, and an epic 
poem, La Francktde, are of little merit. 
(Sei? France, Literature of, division Poetry, 
pp. :2b4 and 2()5.) 

Rook. (See .Architecture, vol. i. pagi? .‘1^17.) 

Rouke, sir George, an laiglish admiral, 
descendeil of an ancient family, in the 
county of Kent, was born in 1()50. His 
strong predilection for a si'afaring life in- 
duced him to enter the roy al navy at an 
early' age, in which he rose to the highest 
situations. His conduct in sevt‘ral naval 
expeditions under king William and queen 
Anne plained liis name high in his })rofes- 
sion ; especially ihi? gallantry w hich he 
display ed in the destruction of the French 
and Spanish fleets in Vigo hay, 170^, and 
tin; eaptiin? of (hhraltar, in 1704. Sir 
George o(!en pied asi?at, during several par- 
liaments, for Portsmouth, and aiiotlu?r at 
the coimeil-board of the lord high admi- 
ral, prince George of Denmark. His votes 
on several oeeasioiis, particularly one in 
favor of Harhy as speaker of the house 
of commons, in 1701, obscured his merits 
in the eyes of the court party ; the value of 
liis services was depreciated, and his good 
Ibitime ascribed to accident. He at length 
reiir<?d in disgust from the service to jiis 
family seat in Kent, when? lie di(?(l in 1700. 
(Sf?e Campheirs lAve.s of the Mmirrtls.) 

Root, in arithmetic and algebra, de- 
iioU's any niimb(?r or ([iiantity, wliieli, by 
Huecossive multiplications into itself, pro- 
duce's powers. (Se.i? Power.) Thus is 
a root of 4, 8, 10, because Six ^ — 4; 
2X‘^X2::z:8; 2X2X^X2~ 10. 
The powcT is named from the nnmlH?r of 
the factors, and the root is iinined from 
the power. Thus if a quantity be multi- 
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plied onco hy itscll', iho product is called 
tlie rfocoiid power, or square, and the tjiiaii- 
tity itself the square root, or the second 
root of the imxluct; if imjlti])lied twice, 
we liave the third jmwer, or cube, and 
the (piaiitity is tlu'. cube root, or third root ; 
jind so on : the foui*th root is the biqiia- 
(Irate. Beyond tliis tlie roots are coni- 
nioiily called the fifth, sixth, roots. 
'J'iie al«;ehraic sij;n of root is aiul the 
fourth root of sixteen, equal to two, is writ- 
ten thus: ^ l()— 2. The same is the 
ease with al^idiraic niagnitiidos : as, 
^{a‘^ -\-2 ah -\-b^)z:^ a b. To extract 
the i(lven root of mathematical expres- 
sions, is one of the most important of matli- 
eniatical operations. 

Root 1 lusiiANiniY. (See the artiele 
,l<j:ricnltur€.) 

Root, of plants. (See Plant) 

Jtocr., in meclianirs. (^r.Q Mechanics.) 

RoeixESS ; a frequent disease* ^)f wines, 
uljieli have uiKh'rifone an incomplete ter- 
iia'iitaiion ; or of swe'ct w'ines that have 
hotlh'd too soon. It sliows itsedf hy 
a milky or ftaky si'diment, and an oily aj)- 
pi'aratice of the lupior when poun'd ont. 
It arises from a partial comhination of the 
luucilajfinous, <*xtraetive*, imd saccharine 
,princi[)!('s of tlui w'ine. 

Rf)s \, Mount (Mons Sylvius); the hi^li- 
cst summit of tlu*. Swiss Alps, separating 
the Valais from Italy (lat. 45^ 55' N.). 
(Se(? Jllps,) Ac’cording to the latest meas- 
nrenumts, it is aliout 15,535 fei^t high, be- 
ing Irom ^200 to 250 feet lower than Mont 
Blanc, ((j. V.) Trom llic cvcr-I dooming 
gardens of tln^ BoiTomcan isles, the trav- 
eller arrives in nine lioni*s at Macngnaga, 
at the foot of the glacit'i's (q. v.) of mount 
Rosa. q^K* \ alleys on the (’ast and south 
are iiihahiled hy people of (jJennan origin. 
'riios(* on the west are nninhahited. Mount 
Rosa derives its name from its consisling 
of a nnmh(*r of l«)fiy [X’aks, rising from a 
ei ntre somewhat hk(' the leaves of a rose, 
dos. Zinnstein nnule ftvt* journeys (1819 — 
1822) to the smmnit. In 1820, In* jiassed 
the night in a cleft in the ic(* twelve fath- 
oms dei*p, to be able to reach tlie summit 
the nex; day. q’lu^ group seems to con- 
i-ist, particularly in its upper half, of mica 
slate, which alternates occasionally with 
giU'iss. It contains gold, silver, copper, 
aiKl iron mines. (Iranite, in large mass(*s, 
is ionnd only at the fH>t of the mountain. 
^V int('^ and snmmer lye ripen here at the 
Jt'‘ight of from 5500 to (>000 feet; the 
as liigli as 3090 feet (on the nortli- 
oni side 2ti()0 feet); a covering of green 
tori is found as high lus 903:) feet ; the 
V^rtlhrwn Alpimun and Phyteuma panci- 


Jlorum grow 1R140 feet alKJve the sea, on 
rocks frct5 from ice. Between the north 
and south side tlicre is a difference in the 
limit of vegetation of almost 1000 feet. 
The limit of perpetual snow is, on the 
Bouth side, 9500 feet ; the limit of trees, 
7000 feet. — See Der Monte Rosa, eine 
topof^raphische und naturhistorische Skizze 
nehsi einem Jinhange der von Ikrrn Znm- 
stein gemachicn Keisen zur Krsltigxmg 
seiner Gipfel (Vienna, 1824). 

Rosa, Salvator; a celebrated painter, 
distinguished likewise as a musician and 
a poet. lie was tlie son of an architect 
and snr\^eyor, and was born at tJie village 
of iteiiella, iji tii(5 kingdom of Naples, in 
l()15. lie was intended for the cliiircli ; 
but leaving, of his own accord, tlie semi- 
nary in wJiich he bad been placed for 
erinention, at tlie age of sixteen, be de- 
voted himself to the study of music, and 
with such success that he became a skil- 
ful composer. His eldest sister Laving 
married Francesco Francan/.ani, a painter 
<^>f considerable talent, Salvator, from fre- 
quenting bis work-room, actpiired a pre- 
dilection for the ait, in which he after- 
wards (ixcclled. lie at fii'sr amused him- 
self with eo}>ying whatever jileased his 
fancy iu tlie paintings of his hrolher-in- 
l:iw ; and his latent genius being thus 
awtikened, his sketches were so much 
ailmired, that he was easily persuaded to 
adopt painting as a profession. But his 
tU’^te w.*is formed more from the study of 
nature among the wilds of tlie Apennines 
than from the l(*ssoiis of other aitists; 
and he delighted in delineating scenes of 
gloom}' grandeur and terrible magnifi- 
cence, to which the Ixildness of his con- 
ceptions, and tlie fidelity of his re]>reseiita- 
tions, communicate a peculiar degree of 
interest. He worked for some lime at 
Naples in ohscurity, till, one of his pic- 
tures hi ing observed hy the tanious painter 
Banfnuico, he generously rocoinmeiidcfl 
►"idvator to notice, and procured him cf- 
lectual ])atronage and support. He re- 
moved to Rome, wlicre he established his 
reputation, and raised himself to celebrity 
and independence. He afterwards w ent 
to rior(’nf;c, wdiere he was ]>atronised 
and (‘nqiloycd by the grand-dnki* and 
other iiienihers of the family of 3Icdici. 
At length returning to Rome, he painted 
many pictures for the churches in that 
city, where lie died in 1(573. His satires 
and other poetical jirodnctions have been 
often ])rinted under the title of Rime di 
Salvatore Rosa, Pittore e Poeta JVapolitano^ 
On account of his caustic w it, lie w'as ex- 
cluded from the Roman academy. Some, 
time after, the academy hav’uig refused 
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admission to nuotlior artist, wlio i>ractised 
siirgcjry as woll as painting, Salvator Ro- 
sa observed that it was very injndiei»)us 
in them, as the aeadcmy greatly needed 
a surgeon to replace the l(*gs and arms 
that tlie members daily dislocated. 

Rosary, among the Catholics, consists 
of a string with a number of small heads 
t>f dilferent sizes, which they use in siiy- 
ing over their jirayers. It wius intro- 
dueed, aeeordijig to some, by Dominicus 
d»* Guzman, the founder of the Domiiiiean 
friars, ill the first half of the thirtoentli 
century. There are always in tljte rosary 
five or firteeii divisions, each containing 
ten small heads and oni^ large one: for 
each of the smaller heads an Ave Maria, 
and for each of the larg(*r a Paternos- 
ter (c|. V.) is n)j)oated. 'The Jh'iii'dictine 
monks, howevc'r, jus early as the sixth 
eeatury, are. said to have repeated their 
))ray(*rs, whihi at their work, according to 
a series of small heads, which were lis- 
tened upon a string. Jn honor of the vic- 
tory obtained over the Turks at l^^panto 
(Oct. 7, 3571), pope Gregory Xlll, in 
157^3, instituted the festival of the rosary, 
which is annually solemnized on the first 
Sunday of October. Pojie Clement XI 
lixtended this festival through all the 
Catholic part of Western Purope, in hon- 
or of the victory gained over the Turks 
at Poterwanlein, Aug. 5, 17 1(). The Asi- 
atic worshi[)pers of the grand lama, 
aud the Mohammedans, make use of a 
similar string, provided with beads, for 
sjiying their prayers. The string of the 
Mohammedans has iiinety-iiiue small 
beads, which they, in their prayers, <lrop 
tlirough their fingers, oik? after the other, 
while they nicoimt the ninety-nine <pmii- 
lies of the Deity, menlioiieil in the first 
jiart of the Koran. Tlieir heads are gen- 
erally made of holy earth, from IMecca or 
3Iedina. 

Roscellixus. (See JVojjiinalists,) 

Roscoe, William, was horn in I75‘^. 
Ilis parents were* in an hnmlile sphen; of 
life, and could only affiird him a cointiion 
school education; and even this was iiiter- 
j ujited. At an (Mirly age, he was articled 
to an attorney in liiverjiool ; tuid this 
obliged him to study the Latin langmige ; 
but he tlid not cmifiiic himself to what 
was necessary to his profifssion, and by 
dint of hard study, lie read and made 
liiinself master of the most distinguished 
Ijatin classics. In this he wits assisted by 
ii friend- He next studied the Italian anil 
French languages, and in the former he 
became uncommonly proficiinit. He still 
found time to attend to Ills business, and 


to ])ernse the Fiiiglish poets. At the age 
of sixteen, he commenced poet, apd com- 
post'd Mount Pli'iuJiant, a descriptive po- 
em. Having finished his clerkship, he 
was taken into partnei*ship, by Mr. As- 
])iiiall, an attorney ot considerable ])ruc- 
tice ; and be carried on the whole of the 
business, /() which he paid a strict atten- 
tion, During this period he contracted a 
friendship with doctor Knfiekl and doctor 
Aikin. J^ainting and stalnary were also 
ol)jects of liis attention, imd, in 1773, he 
read, at the society in Iiiv<*r])ool, an ode 
on those subjects, and also sometimes 
read k'etnres iln^re. When the (piestion 
of the slavi'-trade was brought hei’oro the 
pnhlie, Mr. Roscoe took a warm part in 
fiivor of thi^ abolition, and most cordially 
joined Mr. Clarkson in his c'lidcavors. 
He also wrote ?• reply to a Spanish Jesuit 
on that snhji'cr. llis Scriptural Refuta- 
tion of a Jlkuiiphlet cm the? Licitiu'ss of the? 
Slave-'fi-ade, and his Wrongs of Africa, 
appc'arc'd in 17HH ; and, in 179.'), lie 
brought out the work which has gained 
him so much ec'lehrity — the Life of Tav 
reiizo de’ Medici (2 vols., 4to., 1795). 
About fb(‘ year 1797, Mr. Roscoe relin?d 
from the practice of an attornc?y, and eii- 
terc'd himself as a student of Gray’s Inn, 
with a vi(?w to the bar. During this pe- 
riod, he bad leisure for otlicr studic's, and 
])nblisbed the Nurse, a poem, from the 
Italian, and wrote the Life and Pontificate? 
of Leo X (4 vols., 1805). Though tin? 
Life of Leo is not e(|nal to his Lorenzo, it 
is a composition which disj)luys talent 
and c‘\tc?nsive n?search. Mr. Roscoe be- 
ing altach(?d to the whig l»arty, thc?y snp- 
j)ortc*(l him as a candidate to represent 
T/iverpool, and he was sncc(?ssfnl, hut at 
tlie nc?xt <?lc‘etion was thrown out. He 
liad, some time bc'fore, eiitc'nid into bnsi- 
in?ss at 1/iverpool as a hanker, hut was 
nnsn(?c(*ssfnl. He? died in June, 1831. 
3lr. Rosc^oe was the author of s(*v<‘ral po- 
litical pamphh?ts, and the great mover 
and supporter of st?veral ])uhlic works in 
Liverpool. To the botanic? garden and 
to the vXtheiic'um he lent much efferctive 
assistance. His Life and Cc)rrc?spondc?iici? 
lias hec'ii recently announced. 

Roscom.uox, VVc?nt worth Dillon, earl 
of, was born in Ireland, in 1G33, and was 
educated at Caen, in Normandy. Return- 
ing to Fiigland on the restoration, he? 
j)hmgecl into the dissipation of the disso- 
lute court, rnin(?cl his estate by gaining, 
bc?ciime invc)lvc?d in cpiarrels, and fimnd it 
iiecc?ssary to go to Ireland. Here he pnr- 
siic?d nearly the same course, and soon 
atlcr returned to England. From this 
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tiiiio he began to act with more discre- 
tion, ■ anti became distinguished among 
the witb^ol'tlie day. On tlic accession of 
.lames 11 (q- v.), lie went to Italy, and 
died at Rome ill 1()H4. II is principal 
production is the iioetical Essay on trans- 
late<l Verse. Jolinson calls liiin the most 
correct writer of English verse Indore 
' llrydcn. 

Rosk. The rose has always been the 
favorite llower among civilized nations. 
TIk^ Ix^aiity of its Ibliage, the elegance of 
its form, the large size and agreeable fmls 
ol* tJie flowers, together with their de- 
licious Iragrancci, have all conspireil to 
a<-(piir(^ lor it the distinction of the queen 
of flowers. Tin; specie's of rose are iiu- 
nicrons, cspenually on the Eastern conti- 
ncnl, and are extremely diflicult to distin- 
giiisii. All s<n3m to he exclusively coii- 
finod to tliii temperate and cold parts of 
tli (3 nortlieru hemisphere. About half a 
d»)zcn ar(5 found in tli(3 U. States! They 
an* spiny shrubs, with pinnateei leaves, 
jnovided with stipules at their base ; the 
flowers are very large, and are disposed, 
in a great(*r or less number, at the sum- 
mit of the branches, or upon lateral 
hranchlets ; the calyx is enlarged below, 
and contra<3ted at its oritice, where it 
divides into live lanceolate segin(*nts ; tlie 
* corolla consists of iivt3 In'ait-sliaped pet- 
als, and the stamens are numerons ; the 
seeds are very numerous, (covered with a 
sort of down, and are attacJied to the in- 
terior of tlie tube of the calyx, which, 
tilter flowering, takt's the form of a fleshy 
globular or ovoid berry. The rose has 
giv(3n its name to a distinct family of 
l>lants, the rosacefp, conipre.lic'iiding tlie 
a[)i)l(3, peach, cherry, ntspborry, straw- 
berry, iVc. Roses in general are iiotdeli- 
<*ate with respect to the nature of the 
soil, blit flourish in almost every kind. 
Th(3ir oasy culture lias distributed them 
into almost every garden. The color is, 
in ditfcreiit species and varieties, red, 
\yliito, yellow, pnrph', or striped, either 
simple or in almost miiuberless sliatles 
and mixtures ; the flowers are single, 
semidquble and double. Many huiidreil 
varieties are enumerated in the European 
I'atalogues, and new ones are produced 
animally : some of them are quite black. 
New varieties are obtained from 8i3ed, but 
the usual mode of propagation is by lay- 
All will grow by cuttings, ami sonic 
freely, but this mode is seldom resorted 
Jo. For preserving delicate varieties, the 
best mode seems ilecidedly that of bud- 
ding on hardier sorts. To produce strong 
flowers, requires some attention in prun- 


ing : old wood should be yearly cut out, 
and the young shoots thinned and short- 
ened according to their strength, and 
whether number or magnitude of flowers 
be desired. Where very large roses arc 
wanted, all the buds except that on the 
extreme point of each shoot should be 
pinched ofl[’ as soon as they make their 
appearancf3, and the plant liberally sup- 
plied with water. Some roses are culti- 
vated oil a large scale for commercial 
jHirfioses, for distilling rose water, and for 
making oltar or essential oil of roses. 
8ix ponujls of rose petals will impregnate, 
by distillation, a gallon of water strongly 
with their odor ; but a hundred pounds 
scarcely aftbrds half an ounce of ottar. 
(Sc(3 Ottar of Roses.) Perfumers, distil- 
lers and confe(!tioni3rs make great use of 
tlie pcrlimie of the rose. A conserve and 
a sirup, which are used in medicine, are 
also prepared from their jietals : these 
last, il* bruised and reduced to a paste, 
moulded and dried, will preserve their 
fragrance ibr many years. In the north 
of Europe, the berries of the rose, with 
the addition of sugar, are sometimes em- 
ployed in the })reparatioii of domestic 
wines ; and tlie pulp, in a dried stat(% 
artbrds a grateful ingredient in sauces. 
The l(*aves of every" kind of rose have 
been recommended as a substitute for tea; 
and in Eiiro|)e are employed in curry ing 
the flner kinds of lcath(*r. 

Rosk Acacia (robinia hispida) ; a high- 
ly ornamental, flowering shrub, inliabiting 
tiie southern parts of the Alleghany 
mountains, anil now frequently seen in 
gardens, in Eunqie, as well as in the U. 
States. It is a species of locust, and the 
flowi'rs resemble those of the common 
locust, but arc vt3ry large, and rose-color- 
ed. Tht'ir beauty" is enhanced by the 
brown, bristly covering of the stalks and 
ealvx ; th(‘y somewhat resemble the moss 
rose, in this respect. The stem is very’ 
liis|)i(]. {Se(3 Lonist.) 

Rose Feasts. At Salency" (a village 
near Noyoii, in the ci-devant Picardy, now 
department of the Oise), a festival, of a 
peculiar kind, is celebrated June. 8. A 
girl is selected (formerly by the seigneur, 
at present ])robably by the justice of the 
]W3ace) from three most distinguished for 
female virtues. Her name is even pro- 
nounced from the pulpit, that objections 
may bo made to her. Slie is afterwards 
conducted in procession to the church, 
wliere she hears tlie v esper service, kneel- 
ing ill a place of honor. After this, she 
used to open a ball in the evening witli llio 
seigneur. . She receives a present. The 
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girl is called la rosUre, because she is 
adorned with roses. The feast was imi- 
tated in several other plaices (e. g. at Su- 
rt^ne, near Paris). Thougli the effect has 
been good, it is undoubtedly exaggerated 
by some travellers. The eighth of June 
is the day of St. INledard, bishop of No- 
yoii (475 to 545), and tradition says he 
esUihlished the lestival, but the Rolland- 
ists ((]. V.) mention notliing of this tact. 
It is more probable that its toundation 
dates from the time of Lotiis XI 1 1. From 
him comes the silver clasp, which holds 
the wreatli ot‘ roses together ; ipid to his 
lime probably belongs the picture of 
the first rose feast in the church of 
Salency. 

Rose of ,J eric no (a na^atica hierichim- 
tin ) ; a cruciferous plant, growing in the 
arid wastes of Arabia luid Palestine, 
which possess£\s tlie curious property of 
recovering its original form, luiwever dry 
it may be, upon imnu'rsion in water. Tlie 
generic name has lieen applied to it from 
this circumstance, and, in the (Jreek, sig- 
nifies resurrection, Tt is a small, annual, 
herbaceous plant, three or four inches 
high, with minute white flow(‘rs, whi<*h 
are succeeded by a little pod, divided into 
two cells, (‘ach containing one or two 
seeds. When the seeds are ripe, the 
leaves fdl off, the liranehes curl inwards, 
and interlace, forming a rouiuh'd jiellet 
ahfuit as large as the fist, which is torn up 
and rolled over the sands by the autumnal 
winds. In tliis state, if moistened, it grad- 
ually unrolls its branches, and contrarts 
again into a ball as it becomes dry. 'JMiis 
eircnmstance has often been taken ad- 
vantage of to impose on credulous jmt- 

SODS. 

Rose Wood (amyris hatsa.nifcra ) ; a 
small West Indian tree, tin; wood of 
which forms an imponant article <if com- 
merce, and is much ns<?d by <*a()inei- 
makers fJir the covering or vetieering of 
tables and other furniture. Its grain is 
of a dark color, and very beautiful. The 
tree yields an odoriferous balsam, much 
esteemed as a medicine in various dis- 
eases, and as an external nj)plication. A 
sfiecies of amyris grows wild in East 
Florida ; but it is little known. 

Rosemary (rosemarinus officinalis)*^ a 
shrubby, «aromatic plant, growing wiki in 
the southern parts of Europe. It belongs 
to the lahiatoi, and has but two stamens. 
The stem is three or four feet high, hear- 
ing o]»posite linear and sessile leaves, which 
are smooth and sliining above, ancl whit- 
isli and cottony on their inferior surface ; 
the flowers are pale-blue, or almost ash- 


colored, and disposed iii little racemes, 
which arise from the axils of the leaves 
towards the extremities of the l)Vniich(*s: 
they exptmd in April and May. All parts 
of the plant have a strong and penetrat- 
ing odor. Th(^ leaves are used in Italy 
for seiusoning et‘rtain dishes. Rosemary 
is tonic ^ind stimulant, and formerly en- 
joyed considerable rc^piite as a medicine, 
hill is now rarely employed. It yields, 
by distillation, a light, pale, essential oil, 
of great fragrance. It is kiss used in 
medicine thaii^is an aromatic, and is the 
principal ingredient in [lungary water. — 
A second species of rosemary is found to- 
wards the southern extreme of Houth 
Am(M*ica. 

KosKXMUT.nER, John Gi'orge, a cele- 
brated (h'rman theologian (born in 
died in 1815), was professor of theology 
at Erlangen ainl Leipsii*, and dist .ngiiisli- 
«*d himydf ns a preacher, and by his ac*- 
tivity in the cause of education. Of his 
numerous works, we shall mention only 
his Scholia injY, 'Testament.y and liis /[i,st, 
fnterpretationis Lihrorum Sacrorum (5 vols., 
1795 — 1814). — His son Hmcst Frederic 
Charles, a distinguished Orientalist, horn 
in 17()8, was edneau'd at T.eipsic, whore 
he. heard the lecnires of Morns, Platner, 
Reck, &c. In 1795, he was oxtrnordina^ 
ry profi'ssor of Araliie, and, in 181*1, or- 
dinary professor of Orii'utal litiTalun'. 
Among his works are his valualile Scho- 
lia in Vet, 'JVstamenlum ; Scholia in. JVov. 
Testamenhnn ; th(‘ Ea<r, in Ancient and 
Modern Times (!) vols., 1818 — "dO ) ; Man- 
ual of Rihlir.-d Antirpiities, and IMamial 
of Rihlical (h'iticism and Exegesis (4 vols., 
in (ierman). These works contain a great 
mass of valuable matter, eritiiad, exegeti- 
cal, geographiral, and historical. Rosen- 
nn'iller lias also rendered important ser- 
vices to Oriental literature liy his Tnstilu- 
t’ones fAii^ure ,'lrnbicn* (1818),* ,drahtm 
,.dda^ia ; . Imdc.cta Jlrabica ( 18*2^1, ‘J vols.), 
&c. — A .second son, John Vhristaphn' 
(born 1771, died 1820), was an emiiwait 
anatomist, and (1802) professor of anato- 
my and surgerj' at Leipsie. Resides some 
writings on subjects of natural history, lie 
was the author of Anatoinico-Surgical De- 
lineations ((rcnnan and Latin, 1804 — 12, 
parts), Manual of Anatomy, and of seve- 
ral articles in Pierer’s Medical Dictionary, 
and other jieriodicals, and of various oth- 
er literary works. 

Ro.ses, War of the, from tlio reign 
of Henry VI (1452) to that of Henry VH 
(1480). (See Great Britain ; also Kdwnrd 
IV and V, Richard IIJ, and Henry VI 
and VJL) 
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Rosetta ; a city of Egypt, near the 
moutli of that hninch of the Nile ancient- 
ly called the Bolhiticj now commonly 
tilled the canal of Rosetta (see J\/tle ) ; laL 
;il° 24' N. ; Ion. 30° 28' E. ; population, 
13,500, principally Copts. Rosetta is 
thought to have been built by the caliphs, 
in the ninth century. It is important as 
a depot of goods brouglit down !he river, 
and forms the medium of communication 
betw( 5 cn A hjxai idr ia and Cairo. TI le city 
is more neatly built than the other Kgyj)- 
lian cities, and is particularly distinguish- 
ed for the l)eauty and luxuriant vegetation 
of its environs. The streets are not, how- 
«^vcr, broad ; and, as the houses are of 
several stories, each projecting over that 
hencath, they nearly meet at the top, 
which ])romotes coolness, but gives a 
gloomy ap])earancc to the place. The 
ecilebrated Rosetta stone was f(3iind here 
during the French cnmi)aign in Egypt. 
(See Hierof^lyphics,) * 

Rosetta Stone. — See Hieroglyphics 
(p. 314); also the work of the marquis 
Spiueto on Hieroglyphics, mentioned in 
tliat article. In his work, a lii|l account 
is given of the discovery of the art of de- 
ciphering the hieroglyphics, lor which 
this stone furnished the first means, 
'['here is also (p. !yS) a translation of tin* 
•curious decree, Avhich is partly reprinted 
in Stuart’s Tninslation of Gre])po’s Essay 
on the llieroglyjdiic System. 

Rosicrl ciANs ; members of a soen'ty 
the existence of which became known, 
unexpecte<lly, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuiy. Its object >>'as, os- 
tensibly, the reformation of state, church, 
and individuals ; but closer examination 
showed that the discovt'ry of the jihilos- 
opluir’s stoiui was the true object of the 
fully initiatcvl. A certain Christian Ro- 
senkreuz, who was said to have lived long 
among the Hraniins, in I'gypt, &c., was 
pretended to have founded the order, in 
the fourteenth century ; but the real foun- 
der is believed to bave l>een Andreii, a 
Gennan scholar, of the beginning of tlio 
sixteenth century, whose object, as is 
thought, was to purify rtdigioii, which had 
been degnulecl by scholastic philosophy. 
Others think that he only gave a new char- 
acter to a society founded before him, by 
Agrippa von Nettesheim. Krause (men- 
tioned in the article Masonry, Free) says 
.that Andrell occupied himself from early 
youth with the plan of a secret society for 
the improvement of mankind. In 1G14, he 
published his famous Reformation of the 
whole wide World, and Fama Fratemita- 
iis. Christian enthusiasts and alchemists 
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considered the society j)oetically de- 
scribed in those liooks as one really exist- 
ing; and thus Andrea became the autiior 
of the latcu* Rosicrucian fraternities, which 
extended over Europe, and were even 
brought into connexion with free-mason- 
ry. (q. v.) Afler a number of books bad 
been written on the Rosicrucian system, 
and the whole exi)loded, the interest in 
the Rosicrucians was revived, in the latter 
li.alf of tJie cigliteentli century, in conse- 
<tuencc of the abolition of the order of 
Jesuits, and the stories of their secret 
machinations, as well as of the frauds of 
Cagliostro (q. v.) and other notorious im- 
postors. 

llosiiiRE, T.a. (See Rose Feasts,) 

Rosin. (See Resin.) 

Roskolnicians, also Raskolnicians ; 
schismatics of the Russian Greek church. 
They call themselves Starowerzi (i. e. fol- 
lowing the old faith), or Ishraniki (i. e. 
clectcfl). They sulh'red much persecu- 
tion under Peter the Great. Catharine II 
gave them religious liberty. Many tribes 
of Cossacks and a great part of the inhab- 
itants of Siberia belong to this sc‘ct. 

Rosoglio, or Rosoli ; originally some- 
times use<l as a gimeric tenn for the 
creams, or superfine liipieurs (see Li- 
queurs), but is more generally applied to 
a certain species of tliese. 

Rosoli, (See Rosofflio.) 

Ross. (See JVorth Polar Expedi- 
tions.) 

Ross, George, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Indeptmdence, was born, in 1730, 
at i\ewca.‘^tle, Delaware, where his father 
wiisthe pastor of the episcopal church. 
He commenced the study of the law in 
Philadelphia, at the age of eighteen, and, 
when admitted to the bar, establish- 
ed himself in Lancaster, Pennsylvania- 
Tn 17G8, Mr. Ross was chosen a repre 
sentative in the assi'iiihly of Pennsylva 
Ilia, and retained his seat in tliat Itody un 
til 1774, when ho was elected one of tin 
delegates to tlie first general congress a 
Philadelphia. At the time of his election 
he was also appointed to report to the' as 
seinbly of the province a set of instruc 
tions to regulate the conduct of himsell 
and his associates. In 1777, indispositioi 
caused Mr. Ross to resign his place ii 
congress ; on which occasion tlie inhabit- 
ants of Lancaster voted him a piece of 
plate, to lie paid for out of tiie count} 
stock. Mr. Ross, however, tliought it his 
duty to decline the present. On the dis 
solution of the proprietary government ir 
Pennsylvania, a general convention was 
assembled, in which Mr. Ross was ap- 
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pointed to assist in prejmring a declaration 
of rights on lieTialf ot the state, in li)rni- 
ing rules of order lor the conventitm, and 
in defining and settling what should bo 
considered high treason and misprision of 
treason against the state, and what pun- 
ishment should bo inllicted for those ot- 
tences. In A[)ril, 1771), I\lr. Ross was ap- 
pointed a judge of the' court of admiralty 
for the state of I’ennsylvania ; but, in the 
ensuing July, a sudden imd violent attack 
of the gout t(*rininated his life in the fifti- 
eth year of his age. 

Ross, Man ok. (See ATyr/r.) ^The vil- 
lage of Ross is in Herefordshire, twelve 
miles south-eiist of Hi'ndbrd, and a hun- 
dred luid lifteen north-west of Loiulon. 

Rossbach ; a village, in the Prussian 
province of Saxony, between Naurnbiirg 
and IMei'scburg, lainous for the decisive 
victory which Frederic, the Great obtained 
tliere over the imperial and French troops 
under marshal Soubise, Nov. 5, 1757. 

Rossbero ; a moiiiirain in Switzerland, 
near the east bank of lake Zug, and not 
far from Rigid, (ij. v.) In 1806, in con- 
sequence of a long coiuinuanco of heavy 
rain, a large mass <letached itstdf, and 
covered with desolation the valley of 
Ooldau. Part of it reached lake Lowerz, 
which rose al>ove its banks. Above a hun- 
dred lives were lost by this disaster. 

Rossini, Gioachinio ; the most popular 
of the living ojieratic composei*s of Italy, 
whose works have been receivtul with 
equal applause on both sides of the At- 
lantic. In his seventeenth year, accord- 
ing to an Italian journal, Rossini began to 
unfold his musical talents, and in his thir- 
tieth yc*ar he had already numbered above 
thirty brilliant trinnqdis. The annals of 
music hardly contain another such in- 
stance of ra))id success. Rossiid w;us lM)rn 
at Pc'saro, a small town of Romagna, in 
1792: his father was a strolling musician, 
his mother an under singer at the inferior 
theatres. While a chibl, he sang on the 
stage at Bologna with his mother, but re- 
ceived no regular musical education, re- 
lying principally upon Ins ac(piaiiitance 
with the works of recent compostTS, Hay- 
dn, Mozart, (ftierubini, Sfiontini, and his 
own talents for singing. He began to com- 
pose at an early age, wrote an overture 
and a cantata (i^ Pianto d^Jlnmnia)\n 1808, 
aruUMicame tlie director of a musical soci- 
ety. In 1812, his first o\)eni was perform- 
ed at the theatre Della Valle in Rome. His 
next productions were the following, writ- 
ten in the order in which they are given ; 
UlngauTM felice (1815^; Giro in BabUo^ 
nia, an oratorio ; La Pietra di Paragoney 


a buftk, with which he made his debut in 
Milan and Ciampiaic. His Tanaediy 
which was brought forward at VVuiice in 
1813, with brilliant success, attracted the 
great<3st attention. From that time his 
works wc*re chIUmI for by all the Italian 
theatres ; and, by his rapidity of (execution, 
he contrived, though often to the injury 
of his reputation, to answer all the de- 
mands made upon him. It is well 
known that the same overture sometimes 
serves for several operas, both comic and 
tragic. His next jficces were Jlureli- 
ano in Palmira ; the buflii piece, II Turco 
in lUdia ; Klhahetta ( 1815) ; // Barhicre di 
Seviglin ; Otello ( 1816 ) ; Cmerentola ; La 
Gazza Uuira ; Armida. ( 1817) ; Moise ; Ric~ 
cardo e Zoraide (1818); Oaoardo e Ow- 
tma ; Ln Donna, del Logo ; Bianco c Pal- 
Hero (1819); Matilda di ChabraHy or Cor- 
radino (1821 ); Zelmira ( 1822) ; Sevnramide 
(18211). In 1822, Rossini went to Vienna, 
and the lu^xt year to London. In 1824, 
he was at Paris, hut produced little, nn<l 
soon visited the northern parts of Ger- 
many. (See Italyy division Italian Music,) 

Rosstrappe (horse's hoof-mark); one 
of the finest spots in the Hart/ mountains, 
near the village Thale, on the riviT Bode, 
above which the rocks rise 8.30 feet. One 
of these, a rugged ainl ])recipitous peak, 
has on its top an indtmtation like tJie jirint 
of the hoof of a gigantic horse, which 
gives its name to tlie neighboring district. 

Rostock ; a seaport of the flaltic, in 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, with 19,024 in- 
habitants, among whom no Jew is suf- 
fered. It was a memlxT of the Hans<‘i 
(q. V.) from the. earliest time of this league 
to 16.30, when tJl(^ gn?atc*r league was dis- 
solved. Its former importance was great 
Its university was founded in 1419; it 
luLs iweiity-lliree professores ordinariiy but 
is one of the less important universities 
of Germany. No suhjtict of Mecklenhiirg- 
Schwerin can have an appointment in 
that country under the gfwernment, with- 
out having studied for some time in Ros- 
tock. There are generally but about n 
hundred and fifty stucU'nts there. The 
library has about 80,000 vols. Lai. N. 
54° O' 1" ; Ion. E. 12° 12' 16". It is the 
largest city of the grand-duchy. In 1824, 
ftiur hundred and eighty-six vessels en- 
tered this port, and five iiundred and 
seventeen edeared out. 

Rostopschin, Feodor, count, was horn 
in 1760, of an ancient Russian family. 
He entered the imperial guards as a lieu- 
tenant, and afterwards travidled into for- 
eign countries, Ih; was afterwards highly 
promoted under Paul 1, and loaded with 
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orclei’s, but afterwards dismissed in dis- 
irrace. Under Alexander, he obtained the 
important i)ost of governor of Moscow, 
and exercised an important influence over 
the campaign of 1812, even if the asser- 
tion of the French, that the burning of the 
city was his work, should be untrue. He 
]lirnsc^lf decidedly denied this charge in 
his V6ritt siir VIncendie de Moscow (Paris, 
1824). It is certain, howeviJr, that he 
caused his villa near Moscow to be burnt, 
and took measures for the destruction of 
the magazines in that city. Buturlin calls 
him the author of the conflagration, and 
the public voice in Russia coincides with 
this opinion. In 1814, he acconijianied 
tlio emperor Alexander to the congress at 
Vienna. He afterwards travelled, and spent 
several years in Pai*is, where he became 
acfiuainted with some of the most distin- 
guished families, and united his daughter 
in marriage to a grandson of the cele- 
brated count S^gur (Frencdi airtbiLssador 
to the court of Catharine 1 1). He re- 
turned to Russia, and died in Moscow, at 
the commencement of the year 1821). 

Rostra (incorrectly rostrum ) ; a tribu- 
nal (su^f^estus) in the forum in Rome, 
wlience the orators used to harangiu; the 
]MM)pl(?, so called from the beaks (rostra) 
,of the ships Uiken from the Aiitiates, with 
* vvJiich it was adorned. 

Rot, Dry. (See Dry Rot.) 

Rota or Ruota Romana ; the high- 
est papal court of appeal, whose juris- 
diction extends over all Catholic Chris- 
tendom, and which decides not only 
spiritual controversies, but all cjiieslions 
concerning ecch^siastical benefices of a 
value above five hundred scudi; and the 
decisions thereof have the highest author- 
ity, tlerived from the doctrine of the 
pope’s infallibility. The rota Romana 
has a collegiate constitution, and consists 
of tw(;lve prelates, of whom three must 
be Romans, ont; a Ceruuin, one a Freiich- 
nian, juid one a Spaniard. They collect- 
ively bear the title of auditori della rotOy 
or auditors of the holy apostolical palace, 
because their sessions are heUl semi-week- 
ly in the ])alace of the pope. The name 
of this court is derived, perhaps, from the 
circumstance that the floor of their hall is 
overlaid with marble slabs in the form of 
wheels (rotre): according to some, it is so 
named because, in ancient Rome, a round 
public building stood upon the place 
where this tribunal was first established. 
Other supreme courts, as, for example, at 
Oenoa, have borne the same name. This 
court ceased with the papal goveniment, 
is now reestablished. (See Curia. 
Papal.) 


Rotation. The motion of the differ- 
ent parts of a solid body about an axis is 
called rotatwHy being thus distinguished 
from the progressive motion of a body 
aliout some distant point or centre ; thus 
the diurnal motion of the earth is a mo- 
tion of rotation, but its annual motion one 
of revolution. 

Rotation of Crops. Some sorts of 
crops exhaust the soils on which they 
grow, much less than others, as is the case 
with many of what are called green crops, 
when compared with the white or com 
kiml ; sg that it is highly advantageous to 
alternate them. Moreover, certain sorts 
of green crops are well suited, by the 
shade of their leaves and the kind of cul- 
ture which they require while growing, 
for keeping the ground clean from weeds, 
and in a mellow and suitable state for tlie 
reception of the more valuable sorts of 
grain crops. All the cuhniferous plants 
injure the ground in a high degree, which 
prolwibly depends upon their having but 
few, and those small, leaves, so that they 
are oblige<l to draw their nourishment 
chiefly from the soil ; also from their seeds 
ripening all at the same time, and the 
plants ceasing to grow when they begin 
to ri|Mjn, so that the roots cease to pene- 
trate into the ground, and, of course, to 
move or loosen it. The green crops, and 
thbse of the root kind, being opposite to 
the white in each of the respects just 
inentioned, serve, generally speaking, 
when alternated with them, to counteract 
their injurious eflects. The alternation 
of crops is a matter of vast importance in 
agriculture, and one in which great im- 
provements have been made witliin the 
last century. 

Roth ; G(;rman for rerf, and found in 
many geographical names, as Rof/itaetZ (red 
village). 

Rothschild. This celebrated Euro- 
pean house has raised itself from an hum- 
ble sphere to an unexampled degree of 
wealth and importance by judicious en- 
tfjrprise, a sagacuous and systematic series 
of operations, which thousands of. otliers 
had the same opportunities to take ad-, 
vantage of, a reputation for fair dealing, 
and a correct estimate of men and events. 
Tlie father of the five brothers now liv- 
ing, Mayer Anselm, was born at Frank- 
fort on the Maine, in 1743, and died in 
1812. His jmrents died when he was but 
eleven years old, and he was, as is com- 
mon with poor Jews in Gennany, edu- 
cated for a teacher. This occupation not 
suiting his taste, Rothschild engaged in 
trading, in a small way, and was not long 
after employed in a banking house in Han- 
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over ; and in a few years iiis industry and 
frugality made him master of a small cap- 
ital. Returning to Frankfort, ho married, 
and established the bmikiiig house, which 
is still in existence. His activity, intelli- 
gence and integrity in a short time pro- 
cured him a continually increjisiiig credit, 
particularly allor his nomination as agent 
to the landgrav e of Hesse, in 1801. In 
1802, 1803 and 1804, his atfairs continued 
to prosper so much, that at this period he 
\\\xs able to contract for a Danish loan of 
four million dollars. The house now 
c'onsisls of his live sons ; Anselm, horn in 
1773, tlie lu*ad of the house, resides at 
FranJvfoit; Solomon, bom in 1774, re- 
sides alteriiatoly at Rerlin and Vicuna, 
principally at the latter place ; Nathan, 
l)orii in 1777, has lived in London since 
1798 ; Charles, bom in 1788, is at Naples ; 
and James, horn in 1792, at Rju-is. In 
1813 occurred those political events 
which raised the house of Rothschild to 
the position it has since occupied in the 
conunereial and financial concerns of the 
world. In a period of twelve years, about 
500 million dollars were raised by the 
iiouse for different powers, by way ot loan 
or subsidy, which were distributed in 
nearly the following proportion : for Eng- 
land two hundred millions, for Austria 
fifty millions, for Prussia forty millions, 
for France eighty millions, for Naples fifty 
millions, for Russia twenty-five millions, 
for several Grennan courts four millions, 
for Brazil twelve millions, exclusive of va- 
rious otlicr large sums. The remarkable 
success of the Rothschilds, sc3ttmg asi<lc 
the great opportunities which tlujy have 
enjoyed from favorable circumstances, 
may be attributed to their strict adher- 
ence to two fundamental maxims. Th(5 
first of these, in compliance with the fly- 
ing injunctions of their father, is their 
conducting all their operations entirely in 
common. Every proposition of niagniuide 
made to one of them is submitted to the 
deliberations of all ; no project is adopted 
until thus ftjlly discussed, aud it is then ex- 
ecuted by united efforts. A second prin- 
ciple is, not to aim at exorbitant profits, 
to set definite limits to every operation, 
and, so far as human prudence and over- 
sight can do, to render it independent of 
accidental influences : in this maxim lies 
one of the main secrets of tlieir strength. 
The reasonableness of their terms, the 
punctuality with which they execute their 
contracts, the simplicity and clearness of 
their plans, and their judicious manner 
of carrying them into effect, fortify their 
credit A constant exchange of couriers 
is kept up between them, who are fre- 


quently ill advance of those of the gov- 
ernment. Several jirinces have imblicly 
acknowletlgc'd their obligations by con- 
ferring nobility and other honors upon the 
diflbreiit members of the family. In the 
latter part of 1831, the Rothschilds con- 
tracted for a loan of 1.5 million fnuics for 
the court of Rome, which may l)e increas- 
ed to 25 millions. 

Rotrou, Jean, a French tragic poet, 
born at Drenx, in 1()09, was the most dis- 
tinguished dramatic writer among the 
predecessors of Corncilh'. ((p v.) Of his 
tJiirty-six tragedies, tragi-coniodies and 
comedies, only one — the tragedy of Ven- 
ceslas (as re\’Jsed by Murniontel) — keeps 
the stage; tlie plot of this piece is bor- 
rowed from the Spanish of Roxas. Ro- 
trou endeavored to elevate the tone of the 
drama by giving it a moral })urpose, and 
his heroes and heroines are mad., to utter 
Christiap sentiments. Riidielieu, who 
granted iiim a pension, could not j>rcvail 
upon him to assist in (Iccryingtho Cid of 
Corneille. In 1()50, Rolrou fell a victim 
to a pestilential disease, to which he no- 
bly exposed himself in the discharge of 
his official duties, as one of the jirincipal 
magistrates of his native place. His ttJu- 
vres appeared at Paris in 1820, in 5 vols. 
(See iVance, Littraiure oj] division Dra* 
imlic Poetry,) 

Rotteck, Charles von, a distinguished 
German historian, prolessor at the Catho- 
lic uiiivoi*sity of Freiburg, in Baden, was 
honi in Freiburg, in 177.5. In 1798, he 
wa.s appointed j)rofessor of universal his- 
tory. In 1818, he exchangetl the chair 
of history for tliat of natural law and pol- 
itics. He is a member of the academy of 
sciences in Munich. Rotteck is distin- 
guished from almost all other German 
historians, by the eircmnstance tliat his 
Avorks, in ad<lition to tleep research and 
critical acuteness, display a civic spirit, if 
we may call it so. Though born in a 
country where civil liberty was so little 
understood in the time of his cducalion, 
he has, nevertheless, learned to imdor- 
Rtand it, and to trace its developerneiit hi 
history. His chief work is his Univeiaal 
History, the ninth volume r)f which ap- 
peared ill 1826. The sixth edition is 
probably published by this time. As a 
recommendation of this work, we would 
mention that tlie subscription for an 
abridgment of it was prohibited in Prussia 
in 1831. His Avork on Standing Annies 
and a National Militia was translated into 
English and French, and Benjamin Con- 
stant translated his Ideas on Representa- 
tive Estates. Rotteck has been likewise 
active as a representative in the chamber 
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of Baden. Besides Jiis more extended 
works*, he has witteii several important 
articles, in periodicals and encyclopedias, 
and Manual of Natural Law and Poli- 
tics. would have found a noble field, 
hail he been born in a country where 
the activities of men were unchecked by 
arbitrary institutions, or at a time of a warm 
struggle for freedom in his own*country. 

Rotten Boroughs. (Sec Great Brit- 
ain, division English Constitution, p. 610, 
and Parliamerdar\f Reform, at the close of 
tJje last volume of this work.) 

ReTTEUDAM ; a city of the Netherlands, 
province of South fiolland, on the right 
hank of the Meuse, which is here above a 
jiiiie in width, twenty miles from its mouth ; 
lat. .51° .5.V N. ; ion. 4° 28' E. ; twelve miles 
south-east of the Hague, thirty-three south- 
west of Amsterdam. Rotterdam is tl le sec- 
ond city in the Dutch provinces, for com- 
merce and wealth, and contains 63,093 in- 
habitants. The form of Rotterdam is tri- 
angular, its longest side (above a mile and a 
half in extent) stretching along the bank of 
the Meuse. The town is surrounded by a 
moat, and entered by six gates towards the 
land, and four towards the water. It is 
travfjrsed by the Rotte, a broad canal, 
which here joins the Meuse. Rotterdam 
is intersected, even more than other towns 
, 'in Holland, by canals, which divide the 
half of the town, near the river, into sqv- 
eral insulated spots, connected by draw- 
bridges. These canals are almost all bor- 
dered with trees. The row called the 
Boointjes is the finest in the city, as well 
in regard to buildings as for its pleasant 
prospect across the Meuse. Next to the 
Boomtjes comes the Haring-vliet. The 
other streets are, in general, long, but nar- 
row. The houses of Rotterdam are rather 
convenient than elegant: their height is 
of four, live or six stories. Of the public 
buildings of Rotterdam, the principal 
the exchange, finished in 17^, the great 
church of §t. Lawrence, from the top of 
which there is a most extensive ])rospect. 
After these come several other churches, 
the whole number of which is fifteen, the 
town-house (an old edifice), the admiralty, 
the academy, the theatre, the extensive 
buildings of the East India company, a 
number of large ware-houses, and a few 
manufactories. Rotterdam has an active 
transit trade ; the manufactures are not 
extensive ; sugar refineries and distilleries 
furnish the chief articles of industry, 
'fhere are several learned societies. It is 
the birth-place of the celebrated Erasmus, 
f^tterdam received the title and privileges 
of a city in 1270. Its commerce suffered 
9 * 


severely from the French revolution; and, 
in 1825, an inundation of the Meuse did 
great damage to the city. (See JVetksr- 
lands.) 

Rotunda (rotonda) ; every building 
round within and without, as the Panthe- 
on, in Rome. 

Roubilliac, Louis Francis, a sculptor, 
was a native of Lyons, in France, who 
settled in England, in the reign of George 
I ; and, in the absolute dearth of native 
talent which prevailed at that period, la? 
long stood at the head of his profession. 
He executed a statue of Hdndcl for Vaux- 
hall gardens, and another of sir Isaac- 
Newton, erected at Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge ; but was chiefly employed on se- 
])ulchral monuments. He wrote satires 
ill his native language. He died, in Lon- 
don, in 1762. 

Rouble ; a Russian coin. (For the 
silver rouble, see Coin, division Russian ; 
for the paper rouble, see Assignation.) 
By the ofticial valuation of the paper rou- 
ble, ill the payment of taxes, a few yeara 
since, one silver rouble w^as equal to three 
roubles sixty copecks paper. 

Roucou. (See Annotto.) 

Roue. This term is applied to a person, 
in the fashionable world, who is devoted 
to a life of jileasure and sensuality, anrl 
regardless of the restraints of moral prin- 
ciple. Philip, duke of Orlemis, who, dur- 
ing the minority of Louis XV, was regent 
of France, and had a low opinion of men 
in general, and his friends in particular, 
applied the name of rou^s to his favorites 
and boon companions, to signify that 
they were lit to be broken on the 
wheel. 

Rouen (Rothomagus) ; a city of France, 
formerly capital of the province of Nor- 
mandy, at present of tlie department of 
tlie Lower Seine, on the right bank of the 
river Seine, eighty-six miles north-west 
of Paris, forty-five south-east of Havre. 
The population, by the ofticial enumera- 
tion of 1827, was 90,000 : it is now esti- 
mated to exceetl 1()0,000. Rouen is an 
archiepiscopal see, and the seat of yai*i- 
ous judicial and administrative authori- 
ties, and is one of the richest commercial 
cities of France. The Seine is crossed 
by a bridge of boats, which is pavcil, and 
rises and falls with tlie tide, and a new 
stone bridge, recently erected. The city 
is not prettily built, the streets being most- 
ly narrow and dark, and the houses 
chiefly of wood! The quays along the 
river arc handsome. The principal pub- 
lic buildings are the great cathedral, the 
church of the ancient abbey of St. Ouen, 
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remarkable for its lofty tower, tlio palais 
de justice^ and tlie tlieatre. In the mar- 
ket-place aux veaux is a statue of the 
maid of Orleans, who was !)unit here by 
the Englisli, in Rouen has several 

litenuy and scientific institutions and so- 
cieties, ajid seniinarics of education, a 
public library, a mint, fourteen churches, 
several hospitals, &c. The transit trade 
of Rouen is considerable. The city ia sev- 
enty miles from the sea, including the 
tvindings of the river, and, with the aid 
of the ude, vessels of 150 or 200 tons 
come up to the quays. It is more impor- 
tant as a manufacturing place; having 
manufactures of cotton, linen, woollen, 
iron ware, paper, hats, |)otteiy, sugar-re- 
fineries, &c. Dyeing is also extensively 
carried on. 

Rouget de e’Isee. (See Marseillaise 
Hymn,) 

Roum (i. e. ih^ kinf^dom of the Homans)'^ 
a name given to Natoliu by Solyman, sul- 
tan of tJie Turks, wJieii lie invaded and 
iHJcaine master of it, in the cleventJi ceii- 
tuiy. It is now chiefly applied to a part 
of Asiatic Turkey, extending from the 
Mediterranean to tlie Black sea, cast of 
Caraniania and Natolia, and west of Ar- 
menia and the government of Diarbekir, 
including tlie governments of 8ivas, Adtuia 
and Marasch. (See Turkey in Asia,) 

Roumelia. (SSee Romania,) 

Round Robin (conniption of ruhnn 
rond, a round riblxai) was used, originally, 
by the French officers when signing a re- 
monstrance, They wrote their nain<*s in 
a circular fbnii, so that no one should be 
obliged to head the list. 

Round Tabde. If we may Ixilieve tra- 
dition, towards the end of the fifth 
centuiT, there reigned in Britain a Chris- 
tian king, the British Uther-Pendragon, 
who had a most powerful mid not less 
wise and benevolent enchanter, Merlin, 
for a counsellor. Merlin advised iiiiii to 
assemble all his knights, who were dis- 
tinguished for iiiety, courage, am I fidelity 
towards him, at ffiasts about a round ta- 
\)le. It was calculated to receive, fifty 
knights, and was to be occupied, for tlie 
present, only by forty-nine, one jilace re- 
maining empty for an occupant yet iin- 
hom. This was Artiiiir, or Artiis, son of 
the king hy Jgema, whom tJie king, hy 
the magic power of Merlin, was peniiit- 
led to enjoy under the fonn of her hus- 
band. Merlin had exacted a tiromise that 
tlie education of the prince should be in- 
trustedto him; and he accordingly instruct- 
ed him in every thing becoming a brave, 
virtuous and accomplished knight, Arthur, 


therefore, at a later period, occupied the 
empty seat at the round table, which, un- 
der him, became the resort of all .valiant, 
pious and noble knights. (See JVferZtn, and 
Arthur.) This table, admission to tvliich 
liecoine the reward of tfic greatest virtues 
and feats of arms, aftbrdetl materials for 
the romantic poets of the Aiiglo-Nonnans, 
forming a distiiu't cycle of characters and 
adventures. (See Romance^ and Chivalry,) 
According to another account, Arthur 
himself established the round table at 
York. Von Hammer thinks the fiction Ls 
of Eastern origin. The advenluiH?s of thii 
knights of the round table are founded on 
the legend of tlie Sangreul, or Sangi*aal, 
whieJi is probably a corruplion of the 
Latin sonsi^jiis realiSy or (he French saing 
real (true blood). According to this le- 
gend, Joseph of Arimathea received into 
the cu]) from which J€\sns drunk at the 
last sujipcr the blood wliicii flowt* I from 
his side ^>n llie cross. By inrniis of (his 
cup, called graaly Joseph ])crlonne(l the 
most Jistonisliing miracles, in difterent 
countries, particularly in Britain — a pow- 
er which was also possessed by his de- 
scendants, who inherited the cnp. In the 
course ol'tinic, however, it was lost ; and, 
for the juirpose of recovering it, Pciidra- 
gon, father of Arthur, founded the order 
of tlie round table, the knights of which 
boniul themselves to wander over tJie 
whole world in search of the sungrual. 
Tills legend was ])robahly blended witli 
the British traditions of king Arthur hy 
the Trouveres, or Anglo-Nonnaii poets. 
Among the romances of the round ta- 
ble, mo '^IVistaii de Leoiinois, Lancelot du 
l.ac (see Lancelot)^ Percel'orest, Suiigraal, 
&c. 

lloussKAU, Jean Baptiste, an eminent 
French lyric ])oet, born at Paris, in 1(371, 
was the son of a shoemaker, but receivecl 
u goofl eih lent ion, and, at an early [leriod, 
displayed a strong tiL«»te for jioetry. Jn 
he obtained a situation in tlie ser- 
^ice of the I'Ycnch ambassador at Copon- 
liagen, and subsequently accompanied 
miu*slml Tallard to England, as his secre- 
taiy . He w rote several pieces for the the- 
atre, on the success of one of which, hav- 
ing, according to the Parisian custom, aji- 
peared on the stage to receive the con- 
gratulations of the audience, Jie is said to 
liave had the ingratitude to disown his 
father, when the old man, rejoicing at 
his son’s triumjih, came forw'urd to speak 
to him, before the friends who surrounded 
liim. In 1701, he was adinitte<l into the 
academy of inscriptions and beJIes-lcttrc.s 
and his lyric coin[>ositions procured iiiin 
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Jiurh reputation among Uic French lite- 
rati • but his turn for satire, and his quar- 
relsome temper, at length involved him in 
dis<^racc. Some abusive and indecent 
verees were circulated at Paris, which 
lioussetiu was accused of having written, 
Imt whicli he disclaimed, and professed 
to have discovered the author in the per- 
son of his eiieiiiy, Saurin. lio relieve 
himself from llie ol)loquy under which he 
labored, he comiinmced a prosecution of 
that academician, for composing die de- 
lauiatory coiqilets in (luestion, and having 
liiiled in substantiating the allegation, lie 
was exiled froi n V ranee in 17 12. lie went 
to Switzerland, and utterwards resided at 
Henna, under tlie jiatroiiage of [irince 
Kogeiic. The latter part of liis life was 
s()cnt in the Nctlierlauds, where he ob- 
tained a ])eiision from the duke of Arein- 
berg, wliich be resigned on having for- 
feited the favor of that nobleman. His 
death took |)laoe at Brussels, in 1X41. An 
edition of his Avorks was publislicd under 
Jiis own inspection, hy Toiison (London, 
1723, 2 vols., 4to.) ; and since his death tliey 
Jiave been often printed, in various forms. 
3'hc b(^st edition is that of Aiiiar, tvith a 
coiiuuentary and life of the author (5 vols. 
Paris, 1820). The same editor has also 
])ublished bis (Kuvres PoHiqiieSy with a 
• eoniineniary (2 vols., 1824). Rousseau’s 
Avorks are — 1. Four books of Odes, the 
first lK)ok containing odes from the Psalms: 
purity and elegance of expression ore here 
eoinbiiied Avith beauty and dignity of ver- 
sification ; but the lyric enthusiasm is of- 
ten wanting ; 2. cantatas, of which he 
Avas the creator, and in Avliich he is very 
distinguished ; 3. epistles in verse, the 
least iileasing of his Avorks, hut highly 
])opular in their day, on account of tlieir 
satirical allusions*, 4. allegories, forced 
and monotonous; 5. epigrams, Avhich, 
next to his odes and cantatas, ai*e the best 
of his works, and, with some exceptions, 
are witty, fhicly turned, and well exprtiss- 
ed; (j. four comedies in verse, and Iavo 
in prose ; 7. his operas have iiq merit. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, bom at Ge- 
neva, in 1712, was the son of a watch-ma- 
ker. His mother died in bringing him 
into the world, and he tlierefom calls his 
birth Ids first misfortune. In Jiis Confes- 
sions, he tells us that at tlie age of seven 
he Avas very devout ; that at this time he 
Was a great reader of romances ; and at 
the age of eight knew Plutarch’s Lives by 
heart. He also became acqutunled with 
Tacitus and Grotius, which lay about in 
his father’s shop, while quite a boy, and 
his musical taste was displayed at the some 


early age. In his tenth year, he was plac- 
ed with a clergyman in the country, and 
in his fourteenth was aiticled to an en- 
graver, whose severity disgusted him with 
liis situation. He therefore ran away li om 
his master, and, after wandering about for 
some time in Savoy, became a convert to 
the Catholic religion, to save himself from 
staiTalion. Being placed in a monastery 
to raceive the necessary instruction, the 
young convert soon made his escape, and, 
after a series of adventures, was recom- 
mended, hy a clergyman, to the notice of 
inadamc de Wareiis, in Annecy, Avho caus- 
ed him lb be instructed in science and mu- 
sic, and treated him with the greatest affec- 
tion. At tile age of twenty, Rousseau Avent 
to France, with the expectation of being 
able to maintain himself by giving lessons 
in music. In Besan^on, he sang at some 
concerts Avitli success, and received the 
])romise of a place; but after teaching 
music some time at Chaniberry, he went, 
on account of ill health, to Montpellier. 
Here, finding tlie sea air not to agi*ee with 
him, he returned to his benefactress, and 
remained Avilh her until 1742, when he 
receiA^ed the place of secretary to the 
French ambassador in Venice. After re- 
maining there a year and a half, he went 
to Paris, and made his living hy copying 
iimsic, employing his leisure hours in the 
study of natural science. In 1750, he gain- 
ed the prize offered by the academy of 
Dijon, on the question, Avhether the revi- 
val of learning has contributed to the im- 
prevemciit of morals, taking the negatiA*e 
side of the question, it is said, at the sug- 
gestion of Diderot. He soon after brought 
out his Devin du Village^ a comic opera, 
of Avliich he had himself composed the 
music. This piece was received with gen - 
eral favor, and the autlior was almost wor- 
shipjied by the French ; but the appear- 
ance of his celebrated Letter on French 
Music (1753), in Avhicli lie pointed out its 
defects, excited a general stonn. Singers 
and connoisseurs, Avho could not wield the 
pen, contributed to spread calumnies, pas- 
(^uinades and caricatures against tlie au- 
thor, who retired to Geneva. By his change 
of religion he had lost the rights of a cit- 
izen. He now again embraced Protestant- 
ism, and Avas formally reinstated in the 
)»rivileges of a free citizen of Geneva. 
PVom GeneA'a, Rousseau Avent to Cham- 
lierry, Avhere he wrete his ess^ Sur VIn- 
igaliii parmi Its Hmnmes. This Avork 
excited still more sensation than his prize 
essay. In it he compares the Avild and 
civilized man, represents the former as the 
state of nature and innocence, and treats 
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tho idea of pro|>ertjr, oiid tJio wcaltli aiid 
inequality of condition to which it gives 
rise, as tiie source of misery and comip- 
tion among men. He now returiuHl to 
Raris, and, fixing himself at Montmon'iicy 
((]. V.), wi-ote his Social ComjMict, his New 
Eloisa, and his Einilitis — works which hail 
a powerful influence on his age. 1 [is lav 
liiical treatises, particularly the essays 
on the social comimcf, and the ine- 
quality of conditions, were tlie sources of 
many of the speculative errom of the 
French revolution. His New Eloisa pro- 
duced a veiy different, hut etpially stnmg 
sensation in France, where lov<^ merely 
fluttered around the toilet, and in those 
countries where teiuale virtue was ha^kt'd 
iqK)n with rcspeet. His celehnited work 
on t'ducalion, K/m7r, ou dc VbZducaiion 
(1762), was originally written lor the use 
of a mother. It was condemned by par- 
liament to be hiinit on account of its reli- 
gious views, and he himself w'as senteneed 
to iinprisoiimcnf. He w'ished to n‘tire to 
ifeneva ; but he was also threatened with 
imprisonment there, and his !x)ok was 
burnt by the common hangman. He there- 
fore took refuge in Moitiei-s-Travers, a 
small village of Neiifohiltel, where ho 
again found himself among Protestants, 
the simplicity of whose, woi'ship was 
agreeable to him. The Geneva clergy as- 
sailing him from their pulpits, he wrote 
his celehratoil Letters from the Mountains, 
in reply to their calumnies. This work, 
with his Letter to the Archbishop of Paris, 
and his Dictionnaire Physique Portati/, 
were publicly burnt in Paris, in 1765. New 
troubles drove him from IMoitiers, and he 
resided two mouths on Peter’s island, in 
the lake of Bienne. His residence here 
iiroduced his Botaniste sans Mailre, Nei- 
ther was he long tolerated here ; but the 
canton of Berne ordered him to quit the 
countiy without delay in the severest sea- 
son of the year. On reaching Paris, he 
^ became the object of ridicule to the phi- 
* losophers, hut . was kindly received by 
Hume, whom he accompanied to Eng- 
land ; but, yielding to his unfounded sus- 
picions of his friends iji England, tow^ards 
whom he conducted with the most perverse 
ingratitude, he left the country, and return- 
ed to Paris in 1767. (*See Private 

Correspondence, London, 1820.) In 1768 
he published bis Musical Dictionary, and 
soon after appeared his melo drama of 
Pygmalion. As he grew” old«ir his dislike 
of society increased, and lie retirecl in May, 
1778, to Ermenonville (q. v.J, near Paris, 
where he died of apoplexy, July 2 of the 
same year, at the age of sixty-six years. 


-IIOVEIIEDO. 

He was hiirit'd in llie isle of jioplars, 
a inominM'iit is cn*cte<I to his rn<»nior}. 
Tlie priiicijial fniits of his chamcler wen* 
uii enthusifLstic passion for love and free. 
<lom, a spirit of paradox, an inflexible ob. 
stinacy, aiitl a warm zeal for the good of 
men, combined witli a gloomy hypochoii- 
<Iria. His works wore }>uhlishe<l at Paris, 
10 vols., 'I7(i4, and liavt* often been re- 
published. The best edition is that of 
1824, seq., 20 vols., with tlie not(‘s of 
Musset- Pathay, who is the author of an 
ex4*elU‘nl work — Ilistoire de la l ie H des 
Ouvrages dc J. J. Rousseau (I vol., Paris, 
1827). Tht‘resa Levasstor hecanie his 
companion in 174.5; in 1768 Koiissonu 
married lier. His children by lier had all 
Iw^eii placed in the foundling hospital. 
She was faithful to him, and knew how 
to gratify his humors, hut had no other 
merit. In 17^1, a fete champltre w as es- 
tablished at Montmorency, in i.onor of 
RoiisseaK, atifl his hones were deposited, 
ill 1704, in the PniitlH*on. 

Roussillon ; before the French revolu- 
tion, a province of France, once belonging 
to Spain, bounded north by Langu(‘doc, 
east by the Mediterranean, south by Cata- 
lonia, and west liy the Pyrenec*s ; about 
eighteen leagues in length, and twelve in 
breadth. The land is fertile in general. 
The principal rivers are the Tet and Tech. 
Perpignan (ip v.) is tluj capital. It now 
forms the depurtineiit of the Eastern Pyre- 
nees. The counts of Roussillon governed 
this district fora longtime. The last count 
bequeathed it to Alphonso of Arragon,in 
1178. In 1462, it was ceded to Louis XJ 
of France ; hut in 149.‘1 it was restored to 
the kings (if Arragon, and in 1659 was 
finally annexed to EVance by the treaty of 
the Pyrenees. (Sec Pyrenees, Peace of,) 
Roussillon Wines ; in general, the 
wines of the province of this name. The 
best for export are those of Baix, Tormil- 
la, Salces, Rivesaltes, Spira, Collioure, 
Bagnols, Parcous, and St. Andr^. Tlie 
re^l sorts are thick, of a beautiful color, 
and used cliiefly to improve other wines. 
A particular sort is called Grcnache, and 
is, at first, similar to tlie Alicant wine, dark 
red, but grows paler with age, and in the 
sixth or seventh year is similar to the fa- 
mous Cape wine. Of the while Roussil- 
lon wines, the Maccabeo is tlie most costly. 

Roveredo (in German, Rovereith ) ; a 
well built town in Tyrol, in the valley of 
the Adige,* on the road from Trent to 
P(?schiera, with about 12,000 inhabitants, 
who chiefly live by spinning, dyeing, and 
selling silk, particularly sewing silk ; lat. 
45° 55^ 36" N.; Ion. 11° O' 43" E. The 
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fplacc ia of iriilitar>' importance, as is prov- 
fed by several battles which have been 
\ fought there. Mass6na obtained a victory 
i at this place over a part of the army of 
; Wurmser, Sef)tember 3 and 4, 1790. The 
’ loss of the Austrians was estimated at 
5000 mcni and 25 cannons. 

Rovigo ; a town on a brancji of the 
Adige, in the Lombardo- Venetian king- 
dom, with 1000 iidiabitants, from which 
Napoleon gave the title of diiko to his 
minister of police, Savary. (q. v.) 

llowE, Nicholas, an English dramatic 
born in 1073, at Little Berkford, Bed- 
fordshire, was the son of John Rowe, a 
serjeant-at-law. lie studied at Westmin- 
ster, as king’s scholar, under the c<;lebrated 
i)r. liusby, and at the age of sixteen was 
eiitercid a student at the Middle Teiiiple ; 
hut on the death of his fatiier, he gave 
uptlie law, and turned his chief attention 
to polite literature. At the agt; jf twc*n- 
ly-four, he produced his tragedy of the Am- 
hitious Stepmother ; Tamerlane follow- 
ed, which was intended as a compliment to 
king ^Villiam, wlio was figured under the 
coiupKTing Tartar ; while Louis XIV, with 
almost e(|ual want of versimilitude, ranked 
as the Turkish Bajazc*t. It was, however, 
a successful piece ; and indeed, witli little 
^Mature, contains many elevated and inan- 
ely seiitinujnts. llis next dramatic per- 
f<»nnance was the Fair Ptmihuit, re-mod- 
elled from the Fatal Dowry of Massinger. 
Ill 1706, he wrote the Biter, a comedy, 
which being altogether a failure, he was 
prudent enough to keep to his own line, 
and, from that time to 1715, produced his 
Ulysses, Royal Convert, Jane Shore, and 
Lady Jane Grey. AVhen the duke of 
Qu(;ensl)ury was made secretary of state, 
lie appointed Mr. Rowe his under-secreta- 
ry. This post he lost by the death of 
llis patniu; and, on the accession of 
George J, he Avas made poet- laureate, 
and also obtained several ])osts, the emol- 
umcints of whiidi, aided by his paternal 
fortune, enabled him to live respectably. 
He died in 1718, in liis forty -fiiih year, 
and was buried in Westminster abbey, 
where his widow erected a monument to 
his memory. Rowe was respectable, and 
possessed agreeable talents for society. 
His dramatic fables am generally interest- 
ing, and the situations striking; his style 
singularly sweet and ])oetical ; his pieces 
jorcihly arrest attention, although they 
hut slightly affect the heart. As an origi- 
\nil j)oet, Rowe appears to advantage in a 
lew tender and pathetic ballads ; but as a 
tnuislator, he assumes a higher character, 
in llis version of Lucan’s Pharsalia, 


published after his death, which, although 
too diffuse, was highly praised by John- 
son. The poetical works of Rowe were 
published collectively, in 3 vols., 12mo., 
1719. 

Rowe, Elizabeth, a lady distinguished 
for her piety and literary talents, was the 
daughter of Mr. Singer, a dissenting min- 
ister of Ilchester, where she was lioni in 
1674. She became accomplished in mu- 
sic and painting at a tender age, and even 
attempted versification in her twelfth year. 
In 1696, she published a volume of Poems 
on sevend Occasions, by Phili^mela. The 
charms of her person and conversation 
procured her many admirers, among 
whom she chose Mr. Rowe, the son of a 
dissenting minister, whom she lost a few 
years after marriage, by a consumption, 
at th(i early age of twenty-eight. On this 
event she retired to Frorne, where she 
jiroduccd the greatest part of her works, 
the most popular of which Avas her 
Friendship in Death, or TAventy Letters 
from the Dead to the Living — a work of a 
lively imagination, strongly imbued Avith 
devotional feeling. This production, which 
was published in 1728, Avas followed, in 
1729 and 1731, by Letters, moral and en- 
tertaining, in Prose and Verse. In 1736, 
she published a Histoiy of Joseph, a po- 
em, Avhich she had composed in early life. 
After her death (1736), doctor Isaac Watts 
published her Devout Exercises of the 
Heart; and in 1739 her Miscellaneous 
Works, in Prose and Verse, appeared in 2 
vols., 8vo., with an account of her life and 
Avritings prefixed. 

Roxana. (See Alexander,) 

Roxburgh, duke of, Avas a celebrated 
bihliomaiiist. His library of 9353 works, 
which was particularly rich in old ro- 
mances of chivalry, and in early English 
poetry, was sold by public auction in ton- 
don, in 1812. The catalogue Avas made 
out by G. and W. Nicol. The prices jiaid 
for some Avorks were enormous. A copy 
of the first edition of Boccaccio (Venice, 
in 1471, folio) was bought by the marquis 
of Blaudford (duke of Marlborough), for 
2260 pounds sterling ; a copy of tlie first 
Avork printed by Caxton, with a date, Re- 
cuyell of the Historyes of Troye (1471, 
folio), Avas sold for 1000 guineas ; and a 
copy of the first edition of Shakspeare 
( 16^3, folio) for 100 guineas. Tlie Rox- 
burgh club, formed in commemoration of 
this triumph of bibliomany, celebrates its 
aiiniversaiy (June 17), on that of tlie sale 
of the Boccaccio. Eveiy year, one of the 
members is required to lie at the expense 
of an impression of some rare book, of 
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which only copies enough for the club are 
struck off. 

Roxolana. (See Soly',:ian II.) 

Roy, Raininoliun. (See Ramnwhun 
Rou.) 

Royalists. In France, after the revo- 
lution of 17112, this name was given to the 
adherents of the Bourbons ; and from the 
restoration, in 1814, down to the revolu- 
tion of 1830, it served to designate those 
who were in favor of the old system of 
things, and opposed to liberal princi])les. 
Those of the fortner royalists who contin- 
uo to adhere to, and in fact are often ac- 
tive for the elder line of tiie Boiirlwns, 
are now generally called Carlists (from 
Charles X). Those royalists who carried 
farthest tJie doctrine of legitimacy (q. v.), 
the touchstone of. this j)arty, are callcMl 
ultras, without addition, though this term 
might be, and in some cius<is actually is, 
applied to tJie ultni-lilxjrals. 

Royer-Collard, Pierre Paul, one of 
the most protbund orators in the left cen- 
tre (see Centre) of the French chamber of 
deputies, l)orn in 17()Jl, at Sornpuis, near 
Vitry le Francois, in 1789 was chosen ad- 
vocate of the parliament of Paris, lie 
was elected a member of the common 
council of Paris, being considered a friend 
of legal freedom. With tin; tenth of Au- 
gust his membership ceased. He })as8ed 
safely through the bloody period of 1793 
and 1794, and in May, 1797, wils chosen a 
inemb(‘r of the council of five hundred, 
from the department of Manie ; but three 
months later, on the 18th of Fructidor, he 
was expelled, because he was op|)osod to 
the oath reipiired at' the clergy. He after- 
wards, together with the marquis of Cler- 
mont-Gulleraiide, the abl)e i>Iontcsquiou, 
and M. Becf|uey, was one of the counsel- 
lors of the king in France, until Louis 
XVI II fled to England, vvlien this lK>dy was 
dissolved. Royer-Collard now lived devo- 
ted to the science's, and, in 1811, W'os made 
»dean of the jihUosophical faculty, and 
professor of the history of modern philos- 
ophy. Here, for two years, he displayed 
the talents of a Pascal. So profound was 
he in theor}% so convincing was hi^i logic, 
and so animated and elotpient his deliv- 
ery ! Victor Cousip was his scholar. He 
likewise exhibited the rare talent of phil- 
oso})hical eloquence as a political orator 
in the chamber, where his calm and finii 
character gave eometliing of the sublime 
to his independent thought. Royer-C^ol- 
lard adhered, as appears from liis Dis- 
courses (Discours), printed in December, 
1813, to the Scotch scliool of philosophy. 
In 1814, Louis XVIII appointed him di- 


rccior-goneml of the press and the book 
trade, and tifterwards state counsellor and 
knight of the legion of honor. When 
Napoleon returned, in 1815, he resigned 
all his political oftices, and remained only 
a jirolessor. After the second restoration, 
he was again called into the council of 
state, an|J appointed president of the de- 
partment of education. Here he efiected 
much go(Ml, especially in the normal 
scIhwI, which is now abolished ; he like- 
wise defended all he could against the ef- 
fects of party hatred. In the session of 
the chamixT, in 1815, he voted with the 
minority for the chnrtta*, and for the con- 
stitutional mode of election. In the fol- 
lowing sessions he maintnined that the 
chamber of deputies is not bound by the 
opinions of its constituents, being merely 
an elective, and iiot a re})resentative body, 
and was often jiroposed as a candid-'Ue for 
the presjdimey. In the session of 1817, 
he was considered as the head of the lew 
dejHitios wlio were called doctrinaires, 
(q. V.) After 1819, he was no longer at the 
heail of the department of public educa- 
tion, probably because his views did not 
coincide with those of the ministry ; for 
he oj)posed with all his ability the laws 
of excej)tion (see Laws of Exception)', 
the new mode of election ; the grant of , 
the 100,000,000 francs for the Spanish 
war, and similar measures, until the disso- 
lution of the chamber in 182,3. Beinj^ 
again elected from the department ot 
Marne, for llie session of 1824, he voted 
against septennial electirms, and, in 1825, 
against the law's r<isj)ecfuig sacrilege. In 
1827, he was chosen a member of the 
French academy in [>lace of La Place. 
In February, 1828, he was chosen presi- 
dent of the chamber of deputies, and re- 
chosen in 1829 and 1830. 

Rozier, Pilatre de. (See Aeronautics,) 

Rubble Walls, (^ea Architecture, voL 
i, X)age 3.‘15.) 

Rubens, Peter Patil, the most eni- 
inent paint<;r of the Flemish school, w’as 
the son of a doctor of laws and a sherifl* 
of Antwerj), who, during the troubles of 
the Low Countries, retired to Cologne, 
where his celebrated son was bom in 
1577. The family sulisequenlly returned 
to Antwerp, where the subject of this ar- 
ticUi received a literary etlucation, and 
early displayed a talent for design, which 
induced his mother, then a widow, to 
j»lace liim with the painter Van Oort, 
whom he left for the school of Otto Ve- 
niiis. His talent having made him known 
to the archduke Albert, governor of the 
Netlicrlauds, that prince employed him 
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'"on scv.eral pictures, and recommended 
him to the duke of Mantua, at whoso 
court he remained six years, studying the 
works of Giiilio Romano, and other great 
artists, and paying fiarticular attention to 
the coloring of the Venetian school. In 
the interval he also visited Madrid, on a 
coniniission tor the duke, where he saw 
some of the finest works of Titian and 
other masters. On leaving Mantua, he 
visited Rome and other cities of Italy, 
copying some of the best pictures, and 
perfecting himself in every branch of his 
profession. After a resitlence of seven 
years in Italy, he returned to Antwerp, 
being recalled by the illness of his mother, 
who died before his arrival. This event 
induced him to retire to the abbey of St. 
Michael, where he gave himself up for a 
time to solitary study. His reputation 
now stood so high, that he was called to 
the court of the archduke, and pension- 
ed ; soon after which, he marric?d his fii*st 
wife, and lived in a style of gnat magiiili- 
cence, which excited much envy among 
inferior artists, who sought to lowcjr his 
reputation by attributing the best parts of 
his pictures to his numerous pupils. 
These calumnies he treated with disre- 
gard, and, aware of the source of much 
jof the ill-will, relieved the necessities 
of some of his [irincipal decriers. For 
the cathedral at Antwerp he jminted 
that great master|)ic-ce, the Descent from 
the Cross ; for the Jacobites the Four 
Evangelists; and he continued to execute 
many great works with surprising facility, 
until, in 1()2(), he was employed by Mary 
de’ Medici to adorn the gallery of the 
Luxcird)ourg, for which he painted a well- 
known series of magnificent pictures, al- 
legorically exhibiting the principal events 
in the life of that pniicess. Such wiis 
the opinion of his general Uilents, that h«i 
was chosen, at the recommendation of 
the archduchess Isabella, to be the private 
iKjgotiator of a peace between Spain and 
England ; lor which purpose he visited 
Madrid in 1(128, where he Wiis treated 
with great distinction. He painted fc)r 
Philip IV, and his minister Olivarez, 
twelve or fourteen of his most celebrated 
pictures, in the short space of nine months ; 
and, in 1()21), he returned to Flanders 
with a secret commission, and proceedetl 
to England. Although not received open- 
• ly as a minister, Charles I, who was both 
a patron and judge of the fine arts, was 
much gratified by his visit ; and, during 
liis stay in England, where he succeeded 
in his negotiation, ho was engaged to 
paint the ceiling of tlie bancpieting-house 


at Whitehall. He also executed several oth- 
er pictures for the English nobility, some 
of which are to be found at Blenheim, 
Wilton, Easton, &c. He remained in Eng- 
land about a year, during which time he re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood, and tlien 
returned to Flanders, where he married 
the beautiful Helen Formann, his second 
wife, and was nominated secretary to the 
council for the Low Countries. He 
maintained a highly dignified station 
through the rest of his life, which was 
one of continued prosperity, until his 
<leath at Antwerp, in 11)40, in tlie sixty- 
third year of his age. Rubens, beyond 
all comparison, was the most rapid of the 
great masters ; and so many pictures bear 
his name, it is impossible not to credit a 
part of what was asserted in his own days, 
that the greater portion of many of tliem 
was performed by his pupils. His great 
characteristics are freedom, animation, 
and striking brilliancy and disposition of 
coloring, the lavorite tone of which is 
that of a gay magnificence, from which, 
whatever the subject, he never deviated. 
Besides the excellence of his general 
powers, he saw all the objects of nature 
with a painter’s eye, and instantly caught 
the predominating feature by which the 
object is known and distinguished ; and, 
as soon as seen, he executed it with a fa- 
cility that was astonishing. According to 
sir Joshua Reynolds, he was the greatest 
master of the mechanical part of his art 
that ever existed. His chief defects con- 
sist ill inelegance and incorrectness of 
form, a want of grace in his female fig- 
ures, and In the representation of youth 
in gein*nd, and an almost total absence of 
sublime or political conception of charac- 
ter. The works of Rubens are found in 
churches, ])alaces and galleries through- 
out Europe ; for every branch of the art 
was cultivated by him, — history, land- 
scape, portrait, and even common life. 
His celebrated Rape of the Sabines is in 
the national gallery of Grc'at Britain. 
The number of engravings from the de- 
signs of Rubens exceed three hundred. 
Tliis great painter, who was no mean 
scholar, wrote some treatises on his art in 
very good Latin. (Sec sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s Works ; Walpole’s Artec, ; Fuseli’s 
Lectures.) 

Rubezahl. (See Ruehezahl.) 

Rubicon ; a river of Italy, anciently 
forming the boundary lietwecn Gaul aiii 
Italy. Ciesar, by piassing this river with 
his troops, and thus leaving the prov- 
ince assigned him, made war on the re- 
public. (Sec CcBsar.) 
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Rubric, in the canon law, signifies a 
title or article in certain ancient law 
books ; thus called l)Ccauso written, as the 
titles of the chapters of our ancient Bibles 
are, in red letters . — Rubrics also denote 
the rules and directions given at the be- 
riming and in the course of the liturgy, 
for the order and manner in which the 
several poi’ts of the office are to be per- 
formed. There are general rubrics, 
special rulirics, a rubric for the coni- 
niunion, &c. to the Romish missal and 
breviary are rubrics for matins, for lauds, 
for translations, for beatifications, &c. 

Ruby, Oriental. (See Coriindum.) 

Rudder. (See Helm,) 

Rudesheimer. (See Rhenish JVincs,) 

Rue {ruta graveolens ) ; a strong-scent- 
ed plan^ cultivated in ^rdens, but more 
frequently in Europe than in the U. States. 
We have hardly a native plant with wliich 
it can be compared in apjicarance. The 
root is perennial, woody ; the stents, 
branching almost from the base, about two 
feet high, bearing alternate petiolate and 
very much divided leaves ; the flowers 
are yellow, and disposed in corymbs at 
the summit of the branches; the calyx 
is persistent, and divided into four or five 
segments ; the corolla consists of as many 
oval petals, and is longer than the calyx ; 
the stamens are eight or ten, and the 
style single. The odor of rue is very 
strong and disagi'eeable, and the taste ac- 
rid and bitter. It has been celebrated as 
a medicinal plant from high anti(|uity, 
and a great variety of virtues have Ijeeii 
attributed to it, but is now conqiaralively 
little used, being chiefly employed in 
cases of hysteria and flatulent colic. Not- 
withstanding its disagreeable taste and 
odor, the leaves were employed fiir culi- 
nary puq^oses by the ancient Romans, 
and even now enter into the com])ositiou 
of certain dishes, and especially of salads, 
in some parts of Italy and Germany. 
About twenty sj)ecies of rue are known, 
all natives of the eaStem continent. 

Ruebezahl ; the name of a mountain 
spirit, sometimes friendly, sometimes mis- 
chievous, dwell'uig in the Ricscugebirge, 
in Silesia. Rube/ahl corresponds to our 
Robin-Goodfellow. He has become, of 
late, the hero of sOnie ofwiras. (S:je 
Browny^ and Elf,) 

Ruff (machetes pus^najc), A .species 
of the shore birds, alike curious in the 
disposifion of its plumage and for its pug- 
nacious chameter. It is about a foot in 
length, with a bill an inch long. The 
plumage varies so much in color, in dif- 
ferent individuals, that many imaginary 


species have been formed. It derives iw 
common name from the disposition of the 
long feathers of the neck, which stand 
out like the ruff formerly worn : it is, how- 
ever, only the male that is furnished with 
this appendage, which he does not gain 
till the second year, before which period 
he closely rcsemble.s the female. They 
are binfe of passage, appearing at certain 
seasons of tlie year, in great numbei*s, in 
the north of Europe. They are generally 
taken in large nets, resembling those used 
ill this country for the capture of the wild 
pigeon. When fattened, they arc dressed 
like the woodcock, without withdrawing 
their intestines or their contents, which 
are considered by tlie connoisseurs as af- 
fording the most delicate kind of season- 
ing for tlicsii birds. The males are much 
more numerous than the females,, and 
during the ])airing season have nunv.’-ous 
and severe conflicts for the possession of 
their nfates. These combats are thus de- 
scribed by Pennant and otlier writers ; — 
The malti cJ looses a stand on some dry 
bank near the water, round which he runs 
so oflen as to make a bare circular path ; 
the moment a female appeal's in sight, all 
the males within a certain distance com- 
mence a general fight, ])lucing their bills 
to the ground, spreading their ruff, and 
using the same action as the commoii 
cock. This pugnacious disposition is so 
strong, that, when they are kept fiir the 
jiurpose of fiitlening, their ])lace of con- 
finement is obliged to be dark, as, the mo- 
ment any light is admitted, they attack 
each other with such fury, and fight with 
so iniich invi'teracy, as to occasion a great 
slaughter. The female lays four eggs, 
forming her nest in a tuflof grass, and in- 
cubates about a month. 

Ruoen ; the largsst island in the Baltic, 
belonging to Gcmiany, about a mile from 
the continent, containing 300 square 
miles, and 28,000 inhabitants. It belongs 
to the government of Stralsund, in the 
Prussian firovince of Pomerania, (q. v.) 
Its northern coast consists chiefly ofpi'e- 
cipitous chalk rocks, and the whole island 
is rich in romantic scenery, for which rea- 
son it is much resorted to Iw travellers. 
The capital is Bergen, with 2200 inhab- 
itants. The Stubbenkamrner, tlie north- 
eastern promontory, rises 543 feet above 
the sea. Not far from it is tlie Stubbe- 
nitz, a beautiful beech wood, prolmbly 
the place where, according to Tacitus, tlie 
ancient Rugians worship] icd the goddess 
Ilcrtlia. Arcona (lat. N. 54^ 38^ 40^' ; Ion. 
E. 25' fW') is the most northern point 
of Germany proper. Rugen came under 
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Prussian govcrnrnoiit in 1815, with 
the Vest of Hweclisli Pomerania. The 
Ruffians are a liardy race of fishers and 
hiisbandmen. TJie inhaiiitants of the pe- 
ninsula of Mdnk^uth are very tall. — Sec 
.1. J. On'iiiihke’s account of the island (in 
German ; Herlin, J8H), 2 vols.). 

Rugendas, Geoi-fjfc Philij),^ one of 
the most lanions l)attl(; ))ainters, was 
born at An^shnr", in After six 

yeai-s’ study, his right hand became dis- 
abled by a fistula. He continued to work 
with the left. Jle painted and engraved 
much. His pi(;tures are full of spirit and 
ease ; there is an einlhiss variety in the 
attiiiides of his horses. Among his en- 
gravings, all labored with uncommon 
care, are distinguislnal six large ones, rep- 
resenting the siege of Augsburg, of which 
}>e wiLS a witne^. He died at that city, 
in 1742. His sons George Philij) (diecl 
1774) and (Jhristian (di(‘d in 1^81) are 
also known as engravers. 

Re HE, the (lerman for re.tf, used as an 
affix to several geographical names ; for 
instance, Cnr/sru/ie (rest of Cliarles; place 
of repose lor Charles). 

Rijhxkemus, David (properly Ttuhn- 
<,km\ ])rofcssor of history and cdocpuMice 
'in the university of Levden, one of the 
.most celebrated classical scholars of his 
tiiin*, atid especially distinguished for his 
simple, beautiful, classic liUtin style, was 
horn in J728, at 8tolpe, in Hither Pome- 
rania. His opulent jianaits designed him 
for study, ami sent him at fir^to Kdnigs- 
berg, where be made himself acquainted 
with classic auth<n*s of antiquity, and also 
practised music and other of the fine arts. 
In his eighteenth year, he went to Witten- 
berg, and studied with eagerness the 
philosophy of Wolf Two years after, he 
went to Leyden, to enjoy the instructions 
of the cidebrated Hemsterhuys in the 
Greek language. Tlien^ he spent six 
years, and devoted himself to the whole 
circle of the humane studies, uikIct the 
guidance of his great teacher. The first 
fruits of his apy)lication were two Episio- 
IfB critical. (1749 and 1751); the subject 
of the first of which was the hymns of 
Homer, Hesiod, and the Greek anthology ; 
of the second, Callimachus, Apollonius 
and Orpheus. It was now his wish to 
obtain a jihilosophical professorship in 
some Dutch university; but, having no 
prospect of such an ajipointment, lie re- 
sumed, at Hemsterhuys’ advice, the study 
of the Roman law, which he liad begun 
in Wittenberg. But without being di- 
verted from Greek literature, he under- 
took an edition of Plato. For this end, 
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he procured liom the library of San- 
germann, at Paris, a transcript of tlie 
only existing copy of Tirmeus’s Lexicon 
of Plato, and publisherl it, with a com- 
mentary (Leyden, 1750 and 1789). So 
much critical and gi*annnatical erudition 
can nu-ely be found condensed into so 
narrow a spsicc. This work was suf- 
ficient to give Rnhnken a rank among 
the first j)hilologist.s of liis times. As he 
had become fond of his easy life in Hol- 
land, he ileclined several honorabk; oflers 
of professorships in foreign countries, 
and devoted his leisure to a literary tour, 
with the intention of consulting the prin- 
cipal libraries of Europe. For a year, he 
lafK)red amid the treasures of the ro>al 
library of Paris, where, with unwearied 
industry, ho transcribed and collated 
manuscripts, and madti excerpts from 
them. H(*msterhuys had, meanwhile, 
found opportunity, as Ikj was now op- 
press(*d with age and sickness, to get 
Rnhnken appointed assistant lecturer on 
the (Jret'k language ; and, on the death 
of Oudf'rdorj), he was appointed profi's- 
sor of histoiy and eloquence. Of his 
numerous works, among which are his 
Memoir of Hemsterhuys, his t'dition of 
Muretus, the most distinguished is his 
Felleitis Paferctdw^( Leyden, 1779) — a fnui 
model for iIkj treatment of Latin classics. 
In 1780, he pid)lished a hymn of Homer 
to Ceres, which Mathai had discoveretl 
in Moscotv, and communicated to him in 
a letter. In his intended edition of Plato 
he had only finished the scholia, when 
death put an end to his activity, in 1798. 
His life has been written in a masterly 
manner by his scholar Daniel Wytten- 
bach. 

Rule of Three, in arithmetic, called 
by some authors the golden rule, is an ap- 
plication of the doctrine of proportion to 
arithmetical purposes, and is divided into 
two cases, simple and compound ; now' 
fre<piently termc'd simple and compound 
jyroportion. — Simple rule of three, or sim- 
ple proportion, is w'heii, from three given 
quajitilies, a fourth is requiretl to lx* 
found, that shall have the same proy)ortion 
to the given quaiitity of the same iiaine, 
as one of the other quantities has to that 
of the same name with itself This rule 
is, by some authoi*s, divided into two 
cases ; viz. the rule of three direct, and 
the nde of three inverse ; but this distinc- 
tion is unnecessary, and the two cases are 
now generally given under one head by 
the best modern authors ; but as they are 
still retained by others, it will not be amiss 
to point out the distinction. The rule of 
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three direct, is when inert; requires more, 
or less requires less, iis in this t'xampU^ : 
“ If three men will i)erform a pit‘ee t>f 
wtu’k, as, for instanee, tlijf a treneh forty- 
ei«*ht yards lonj?, in a eertaiii time, how 
many yards will twelve meii dif^ in the 
same time ?” where it is obvious, tliat the 
more men there are employed, the more 
work will tJiey perform, and tJjerefore, in 
this instanee, more retpiires more. Affuin, 
“ if six men dig fort \ -eight yards in ti given 
time, liow mueh will three men dig in tin; 
same time ?” I len; less rtM]uires less, lor the 
less men there are employed, tl^c less will 
l)e the work that is i)t*rfornied by them ; 
and all (piestions tliat are in this class are 
said to be in the rule of three direet. — The 
rule of three inverse, is when more ri*- 
quires less, or less requiri's more ; as in 
this ease — “ If six men dig a eertain quan- 
tity of treneh in fouiteen lioui*s, how many 
hours will it reipiire for twidve men to 
dig the same quantity?” or thus, “If six 
men perform a pieee of work in seven 
hours, liow' long will throe men lx; in 
jHjrformiiig the same w^ork ?” Those eases 
are both in the invoi*se rule ; lor in the 
lirst more reejuin's h;ss, that is, twelve 
men being more than six, they will n‘- 
quirc less lime to perform the same work ; 
and in the latter, tin; luiinbtu* of men be- 
ing less, they will r(‘(piiro a longer time. 
All ([uestions of this class are said to be- 
long to the rule of three invei'se. Tliese 
two cases, how*(;v<*r, as w'e bel’ore oliserv- 
ed, may be brought under one general 
rule, as follows: — Rule. Of the three 
given terms, s(;t down that which is of 
Uie same kind with the answer towards 
tile right hand; and then consider, from 
tlie nature of the ipiestioii, whether the 
answer will lie more or less than this 
term. Then, if the answer is to be greater, 
place the less of the other two terms on 
tlie left, and the remaining term in the 
middle ; but if it is t«i be less, pla<*e the 
greater of ihest* tWHj terms on the left, 
and the less in ihe middle ; and in both 
t^wes, multiply the second and third terms 
together, and divide the product by the 
first term for the answer, which will al- 
ways be of the same <lenomination as 
the third term. — .Vole 1. If the fii-st and 
tK;cond terms consist of diflerent denomi- 
nations, reduce them both to the same ; 
and if the third tt;nri lx; a compound 
number, it is generally more conveiii<;iit 
to reduce it to the lowest denomination 
contained in it . — JVbtc 2. The same rule 
is apfiUcable whether the given (quantities 
be integral, fractional or decimal. 

Rules of Legislative Bodies. (For 


those of the U. States, see I he arti^de Con- 
g*rc.v.s * ; also Jelfersoifs Manual of Parlia- 
mentanf Practice. For those ol* Kngland, 
see Ihe article Parliament ; also the Prece- 
dents of Proceedings in the House of Com- 
mons, 4th (xl., IHIH, 4 vols., 4to, hy JIatsei.) 
The French chamIxT of deputies, .June 
1^^14, received a lidl sysl*‘ni of rules of 
iiinely-lour articles. But tlux’e is hardly 
a session in which the course of the de- 
llIxTatioiis is not interrupted by vioUxit 
exclamations, and the hubhnh of the ma- 
jority. Ill their leading featnn's, the 
French rides are tin; sanx; with the Fng- 
lish and American. Home of the princi- 
pal pt‘culiariti('s are, that, lor preliminary 
iiivc'stigations, the whole ehamher is di- 
\ided, by lot, into nine coniinitte(‘s (bu- 
reaux), vf which the eliairnit‘n, or reporters, 
as they are called, in every case form a 
coniinittee of jiine inemlxTS, w’oicli aji- 
points one of their numlxM' to n‘})ort to 
th(‘ chainher. Private petitions are I'itlier 
wliolly rt*ject<*d (la chambre passe a Vor- 
dre dll jour), or delivered to the ministers 
for consideration. It may, how(;ver, hap- 
pen that tliey give rise to siuions discus- 
sions in th(* chamixu'. IMotions innst he 
put in writing, read, and a day fixed for 
their discussion. Such a motion, more- 
over, must, as in other parliaineutnry 
bodies, be secondtMl; and its discussion 
may he jirevented hy a call tor th(‘ pnwi- 
ons (piestion. If tlx* further discussion is 
n'solved on, all wJio w ish to speak give 
in tlieir name's to tlx' ch'rk, and, aller the 
report of the committi'e, the speakei-s an; 
heard, in turn, Irom the trihnix\ 44ie 
members d»> not speak in tlx'ir places, but 
from a sort of pulpit. No ch'ixity can 
speak twice on tlx; same subject. Most 
id’ the spiM'clx'S are still n‘ad, and few <d’ 
tlx; members are abh; to speak without 
preparation. 'Fix; eliainber commonly 
votes by the members on one side id’ a 
(piestion rising, and tlx* others ri'inaining 
seat(;d, and tlx; secretary decides jiu wliicli 
side is tlx; majority. But on tlx; passage 
of laws, tlx; main vote is always lak(*n by 
balls (scrutin secret), in wbicli all the 
menilx;rs an; called by name (appel nomi- 
nal), ev('ry one reci'ives a black and a 
white ball, and votes by casting one of 
tlx'ni ill an urn. Tlx; chamber of p(;erH, 
on the contrary, voti's by written yeas aiul 
nays. Pro|)ositions from the king may 
be submitt(;d to the chambers by the 
ministers (who, by virtue of their office, 
have a seat and voice in both chambers), 
or by special commission(;rs. 

Rum ; the distilUxl liquor obtained from 
the fermented juice of tlie sugar-cane or 
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inolaps<^s. The following? is the proc^ess 
eniploycMl in Jarrmicji : 'rhe rriaterials fia* 
fermentation an; molasses, seiirrirnings of 
tli(i hot eane-juice, or sometimes raw 
ean<*-rK|nor, lees, or (tw it is called), 

and water. Th<; diinder answers the 
|>iirj)ose of* yeast, and is usually prepared 
hy a s<*parate. haitKajtatioii orea 4 e, sw<*ets 
and wat('r. I'he materials beinj' mixed 
in due pro[)orl ions (which arc about equal 
])ai1s oi* seuniiniiifrs, (hinder and water), 
th(! fl*rmentaiion ((|. v.) soon begins, and 
in twenty-four hours the li(|uor is fit tor 
tin; Ill's! eharg(i of* molassc^s, which is 
addl'd in tin; proportion of* thn'o gallons 
llir (‘Very hundred gallons of the Ihjuor. 
Anotln'r chargt; is adih'd in a day or two, 
or al*terwards. Tin; heat in fernn;ntatioii 
should not exceed 90° or The l(;r- 

nn'iitation falls in six or (;ight days, and 
tin; licjuor grows fiin; and fit for distilla- 
tion. (q. V.) In alxjut two hoi^rs after 
ligliting tin; fin‘, the spirit begins to run 
(in a still of r200 gallons) ; and it is col- 
lected as long as it is inflanimable. The 
first spirit is called, in the countr>% low 
wine^t; and it is ri'ctified, in a small(;r still, 
to tin; Jamaica proof, whicli is that in 
which olive oil will sink. I'he spirit 
calhsd jYew Ena;land rum is pre pan ‘d from 
m(jlass(;s, luid larg(;ly exported. 

Rumi-u.ia, or KuM-lni. (See Homa- 
via,) 

li ij ]>i F o R I), C o u JVT, SO cal led froi 1 1 1 he title 
coiderri;d on him by the elector of Havana, 
was born in Woburn, New England, in 
175‘2. His name was Henjaniin'riiompson. 
Ib; acipiired, when young, a knowU'dge 
ol’ natural philusophy, by the aid of the 
])rolessor of that science in the college of 
(’ambridgi;. lie tlu'ii employed himself 
as a teacher, till Ik; was raised to inde- 
pend(;iice by an advantageous nianiage, 
wlien Ik; became a major in the militia of 
his native province ; and when the war 
look place; betwaa;!! iTr(;at Britain and her 
colonies, his local knowledge enabled 
him to render servici’s of importance to 
tin; English coinmandei’s. lie went to 
England, and, as the r(;ward of his s(*r- 
\ ices, obtaiiK'il a situation in the foreign 
ohice, under lord (it.‘org(; (ierniaine. To- 
wards the c.lost; of the war, he was sent to 
N(;w Y<»rk, wlna'c. Ik; raised a regiment 
of dragoons, of which he was appointed 
('olo/K'J, aial thus bi'came (*nlit](;d to hall- 
}>ay. [{(‘turning to England in 1784, ho 
received the honor of knightli(R)d, and 
was li)r some tinu; one of the under secre- 
tari(‘s of staU;. S(K)n atler, he went to the 
continent, and, through the rcconinienda- 
lion of the prince of Deux-Ponts (after- 


wards king of Bavaria), entered into the 
s(;rvice of the reigning elector-palatine 
and duke of Bavaria, when he effected 
many important and useful reforms in 
both the civil and military departments 
of the state. Airajiig these was a scheme 
for the suppression of mendicity, which 
he earned into cx(;cution at Munich and 
other parts of the Bavarian territories, 
providing labor for able-bodied jiaupers, 
and exciting a spirit of industiy among the 
lower orders of tin; people in g(;neral. 
As the reward of his succ<'ss in this and 
other uiKjertakings, he received f'roni the 
sovendgn of Bavaria various orders of 
kniglithood, was made a lientenant-gen- 
(‘lal, and cr(;atc(l count Rurnfbrd. He left 
Bavaria in 1799, and returned to England, 
where he emj)l(jyed himself in making 
cxperinu'nts on tin; nature and applicatiim 
of heat, and on other subjects of ('conoin- 
ical and ])hiloso])hical rescai'ch. He like- 
wise sugg(‘st(?d the plan, and assisted in 
tin; foundation, (jf the roy;d in titution, 
which led to other cstablidiiiK iits of a 
similar description, la 180 ‘ 4 , be removed 
to Paris, where he took up his resi(h*fH?e ; 
and, his wifi; b(;ing dead, ho married the 
widow of the celcbratiid Lavoisi(;r ; but 
the union proved unfortunate, and ; -f'ua- 
ration ere long took place. Count iluia- 
fbrd then retired to a country house at 
Aiiteuil, about four miles from Paris, and 
there devoted his time to the emlieilish- 
ment of his domain, and tu tl»o cultivation 
of chemistry and experimental philot*ophy. 
Though he disliked both tl»e clkaracter 
and iiolitics of the Ercnch, he prelcrrcd 
the climate of their country to every 
other ; and he therefore procured i^crmis- 
sioii from tin* king of Bavaria to continue 
ill France, and ri'tain the pension of 1200 
pounds a y(‘ar, granted him by that priiict*, 
Ih; died in August, 1814, leaving by his 
first will* a daughler, who lesided at Bos- 
ton, ill the U. 8tat(‘s. Coimt Uumford was 
by no mojius a man of learning, his litera- 
ry acciiiin'UK'nts being eontined to the 
Englisli, Er(‘nch and (iermiui languagCvs; 
Imt he w;us familiar with the discowries 
and im[)rovem(;iits of nioih'rn science, and 
the industry and pei>ievei'ciice with wliicJi 
he pursued liis inquiries enabled liirnyo 
make some considerable additions to our 
knowledge of chemistry and practical phi- 
losophy. Bt'sid(;s a great number of pa- 
pers in various scit'iitific journals, he pub- 
lished four volumes of ICssays, expi'ri- 
meiital, })olitical, economical, and pliilo- 
sophic.al. 

Ruuixant, in natural history, is applied 
to an animal that chows over ogam wliat 
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it has rattii belong This is populariy 
cuIUmI chewing the cud, 

RuMJA.fvz<»FF, Nicholits Potrovvitsch, 
ooiiiit, (’luuirellur of (Ikj Russian Fni|Hi*c, 
was the son ofthe1ii‘ltl-rnai*shal lVn*r Riuii- 
jmizoff, or Rouianzotl'( 4 . v.), distinguisluHl 
ill the reign of (/utharine by his vietories 
over the Turks, lie began his career about 
1785, as Russian anibassatlor at Frank- 
forton the iMainc. I le was afterwards inin- 
is?er ofeoinnieree,anddid inuehto promote 
the internal and foreign trade of Russia. 
In 1807, he becaine minister of liireign at- 
fiiirs, and, soon uller, chancellor of, the em- 
pire. He accompanied the emperor, in 
1H08, to Frtiirt; and, in 1800, conchnled 
peace witli Sweden. During the cam- 
paign of 181d — 14, he remained in IVtei-s- 
burg, at tlui head of the department of liir- 
eign atiairs, which, howt;ver, were direct- 
ed, in the imperial camp, by tlie emp<*- 
ror iiimself. After tln^ return of the em- 
peror, lie rcsigiK'd the port-folio to count 
lNt‘sseIrodr. Froin this time, count Rutii- 
janzofl* who had almost totally lost his 
liearing, lived retired from |)iil)lic alfairs, 
and devoti'd his great riidies to imtriotie 
and scientilic undertakings. He pro- 
moted ^u'eatly the introduction of the sys- 
tem ol mutual instruction. Kotzebue’s 
v<»yag(* round the world was ('xecuted,and 
tlie description of it printed, at his ex- 
pense. The Russian codex diplomalicus htis 
been printed, at his expense, at Moscow, 
since 181d. For prof(?ssor Hase of Paris 
he defrayed tlie expenses of an edition of 
Leo Diaconus, and to the imperial acad- 
emy of science he gave 25,000 roubles, to 
bt; spent in firinting old Russian annals 
and chronicles. He also caused a monu- 
ment of much importance, as connecAed 
with the history of art in the middle ages, 
the (Jhersonese gates of the cathedral at 
Novgoroil (containing firty-six biblical 
aiul historical scenes), to be ilescrihed by 
Adfdung ((|. V.), and tin* work to be print- 
>mI at his exprns(\ I n 1820, he establishc*d 
on his domains (containing one town, 
ninety vilUigi^s, and 110,000 souls), at Homel 
(in th6 government of Mohilew), a charita- 
ble scliool. I b; collected from sixty to two 
lumdred of the vagrant and mendicant 
children of bond-[)easants in a wing of his 
castle, where they were;clothed, fed, taught 
on the system of mutual instruction, 
and exercised in some trade. To Rum- 
janzotf, also, we are indiibted for the 
lirst etlition, in the Tartar language, of 
Ahulgasi’s History of the Mongols and 
^fartars ( Kasan, 1825). The count died at 
Sr. Petei-shurg, in January, 1820, in the 
sc verity -tliird year of his age, williout 


e/ij/dreii. Among other things, ho .leil a 
valiiuhle eolleetion of Oriental eoins. 

Rumc Alpiivhf.t and Wands. This 
aljiiiuhet, peculiar to tiui ancient northern 
tribes of Kuropc? ((jormans and Seandi- 
iiaviuns), is considered, hy somci sidiolars, 
to have existeil before the Chrislian era ; 
by othei-s, to hav(' originated latiT. Tim 
similarity of a few Runic. charactei*s to 
eorresponding Roman ones, jnoves noth- 
ing, as it [>revails with hut a fewoftlnmi; 
moreover, the Rnnie alphabet has but six- 
teen character: this limited numher is 
hardly reeoneilahle with tlie idea of the 
Seandiiiavians having borrowed it from 
the Romans. Rude nations want many, 
rather than few, eharac*tei*s for their iinde- 
finedsounds. Yetcoidd tin* northern tribes, 
imini'rsed as they wtire in ignoranct*, have 
invented tlu'ir owi* alphalu't? Freileric 
von Sehlegiil advama\s the hvpotln sis, 
that the Phamieians, navigating in early 
aiitiijiiitv to th(* coasts of the Raltie, might 
liave carried the art of writing- to those 
northern regions, and lliaf the Rnnie grew 
out of the IMuenieian eharaettu's, anil was 
preserved by the priests, together with 
several magic arts. The similarity of a 
few of the Runie signs to those of the 
Romans, might lie explained hy the I’aei, 
that the Romans thiunsel ves rer*f*iv(M] flieir 
eharaeters from an Fasterti source. Tim 
lliet, that in Spain and other countries in 
the soutli-west of Europe, n*mains of the 
Runii* and Runic stones (tomh-stones, 
land-marks, &e.) are met w ith, is to he ex- 
jilained Iroin the inihix of the tribes of 
ancient Hermany and Seataiinavia itito 
those eouiitries at tlie time of tlie general 
fiiigi-alion of nations. W. ( \ (i}rimni, in his 
IJcbcr Dtuisrhv, Ruuf ti ((Jiittingen, 1821), 
<*ndeavoi-s to show that the (Germans had, 
probably, in ante-historic times, eharaeters 
of more tJiati aeeideiilal similarity to 
those of the, (jii\ ek and otli<*r alphahi'ts, 
anil iliat the (jJerman Runic, jtrojierly so 
called (that of the Saxons of tliij iiortl ieni 
Elbe), is between the ancient north- 
ern (Scandinavian) Runic and the Anglo- 
Saxon; so that the (jcrman lliinic, origin- 
ated from the formia*, and produced thi^ 
latter. Tiic word rune he derives, ;u 5 
Moiie docs, from runm (i. e. to make a 
slight incision or scratch) : others derive 
it from the (jlerman rauncii (i. i*. whisper) ; 
hence runicy as designating a si'cret, inys- 
tcTious Avriting, belonging to tbe ])riests. 
According to Dahlrnann and Kopp, the 
northern Rim(‘s are of later origin than is 
generally siifiposed. Tim Runic codices 
are proved to he of less antic] uity than 
some written in common characters. 
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found, in 1753, that none of 
• tliu numerous Runic writings in (Joth- 
laiid nuudicd hack farther than tlio y<;ar 
JiiOO of our era; the laU^st wore of the 
yrnr 1441). (See Brynjulf’s work on 
the Runes, and Rasmus Nyerup’s works.) 
— Runic wands were wiJlovv wands, in- 
’sci;il)(Ml witfi mysUuious charac.Uiis, and 
used hy tin; healJien tribes of the north of 
Euro})e, ill the jK'rlorniance of magic 
ceremonies. Such wands were also em- 
ployed by the aiicitmt inhabitants of Swe- 
(hai and Norway, to note- the suc<‘.essioii 
of time. To this day, the peasants of 
those countries use similar wands instead 
of an almanac ; and in Germany sticks 
are used in keeping the ordinarv ac(‘ounts 
bf'lween fimilies and the persons from 
whom they ri'ceivii th*eir daily su])])lies ; 
for instance, the liimily and the baker 
each have a stick, and the two an? put to- 
gether, and a notch made in thcMii ^vith a 
lil(', when bread is (hdivered ; thus eacli 
has a check on the other. 

Run.nvmkdi:, in Kngland; the cele- 
brated meadow where tlie conference, was 
hi*ld,.lnne IT), l‘415, belw'cen John and the 
English barons, in which the former was 
compelled to sign Ma^na Charta (<|. v.), 
and tlie Charta dc Foresta, (S(‘e John,) Jt 
iri'live miles east of Windsor, in Surnw, 
and is now divided ii1to several eiich»sures. 

Rupkrt or Robert of Bavaki\, 
prince, tlnUhird son of UivdcTic \^, elector 
palatines and titular kingof Bohemia, by the 
princc'ss Elizab<*th of England, daughter of 
.lames f, was born in Itil!), and, becoming 
an exile through the niisf n-tunes of Jiis 
f.’ither, at tin? commencement of the civil 
war in iMigland, he ofl’ered his services to 
his uncle, ('harles I, and had the com- 
mand of a corps of I’avalry, at the head 
of whiidi h(^ distinguislKal himself at the 
battle of I'idgehill, in 1(1 l‘i, an<l at (3ial- 
grave Eield, in l()43. J^oon after, he took 
Bristol, and ohiigi'd (he emmiyto raise; the 
siegt's of Ni'wark and oj’ York. Ite dis- 
played his conragt; at Mai’ston Moor and 
at Nasehy *,1)^ his impetuosity and im])ru- 
di'iaa; contributiMl to the disastrous result 
of those ('iigagements. He alhawards 
shut himself up in Bristol ; but, having snr- 
naidered that place', after a short siege, to 
Eairfiiv, Jiis conduct so much dispk'ased 
♦he king, that he dismissiul the prince 
from his service. Ue then went abroad, 
'ind, aher thi; death of Charles I, he w^as 
ma(l(; (;omnuinder of that part of the fleet 
which adhered to Cliarles 1 1, in 1(>18. 
Prince Rupert for some time curried on a 
pn'datory warfare- against the i'higlisfi, 
and at length sailed to I^Vance, and joined 
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Charles II at the court of Versailles. His 
time was chi(;fly devoted to scientific 
studies, till^ the re.storation, wJjen Jje re- 
turn<;d to England, In ](>(>(), lie was aji- 
pointed, in conjiinciion with JBonk (q. v.), 
to th<3 conimancl of a fleet against tJie 
Dutch; and, in the next war with Hol- 
land, in 1()73, was made admiral of tiie 
fleet. In Ifl/B, In; was nominated a mem- 
ber of tin; new privy council ; but from 
that jieriod ho interfered but little in [lub- 
lic aliairs, leading a retir(!d life, and spent 
much of his time at Windsor crLstle, of 
which hctWjLS governor. Many useful 
invention;^ resultial from his studies, among 
which are the invention of princ(*^s metal, 
and the discovery of the method of I'n- 
graving in mezzo-tinto. The prince died 
in London, l(iH2. 

Rupert’s Drops, or Glass Tears. 
(S(‘o »/lnnealin<^.) 

Ruppin, Count. Lender this name the 
king of Prussia (ravels incognito. Ruppin 
is a small (own in Brandenburg. 

Rupture. (Sec Hernia,) 

Rural War. (See Pea,snnts^ JVnr,) 

Ruscsuck, also Rustsciiuk, in Bidga- 
ria, in the sangiacat of Nicopolis, is situaU'd 
on the right bank of the Danube, at the 
coidluence of tin' Lorn, and almost ojj- 
po-dti; (aiorgi<‘v. The city, liu-nierly an 
inqiortant fortress, has extensive works 
and a castle. It is the si‘e of an arch- 
bishop, and has 30,000 inhabitants ; partly 
Turk.s, jiartly (hveks, Armenians, Gypsies 
and Jews; and carries on an active trade', 
manufactun*s silk, wool, cotton, leather, 
tobacco, Ac. Ruscsuck is of the highest 
importance in a military point of view', as 
the w%ti*s between Russia and the Porte, 
in IHOt), 1810, and 1811, have ])roved. 

Rush. This term is, strictly speaking, 
applied to the dilferent species of Jiuira.-f, 
sedge-like plants, chiefly grow ing in mai-sh- 
(*s, w'ith incojis])icuous greenish flowei-s, 
though belonging to the class hexandna 
of Liiiiueus. l^hc J, effiisus^ or soft rush, 
is a common plant, in low grounds, in the 
more northern parts of the eastern and 
w'cstern continents, and is rendered con- 
spicuous by its tufts of long aw l-shaped 
leaves and stems, somewhat resembling 
the sjiines of a porcupine. TJie flow ers 
nri' in loose, lateral panicles. The leaves 
and stems are used for making mats, bas- 
kets, anil children’s ornaments, and their 
pith is used for wicks to burn in lamps, 
'riie species ofjunc'usnre herbaceous plants, 
inhabiting the northern hemisphere, with 
fibrous and usually pen'iinial roots; their 
leaves are cylindrical or a little com- 
prcssi'd, often* containing transverse inter- 
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iml partitions, whii'li give them a jointed 
appeiumico ; tlieir llowei-s are small, green- 
ish or browiiisli, lermiiml or lateral, ainl 
generally (I ispos(!(l in panielos or corymbs. 
^Ve have several species in the IJ. Stat^^s, 
tla' most remarkable of which is the J, 
militaris of Rigelow, a strictly acpiatie 
plant, attaiiiuig hu'ge (limonsions, niul the 
largest of the American species. The 
iliiii'rent species of scirpus, or club-rush, 
are alsi) common in mai*shes. They are 
distinguished by having their flowers dis- 
posed ill little soful oval spikidets; in some 
species, terminal luid solitary ; in ^others, 
forming wide-spreading ])iuiicles. The 
bull-rush (*S. laemtris) is acjuatic, growing 
in deep water througlinnt the northern 
iK'inisphere. It is used for the bottoms 
of chairs, -and, for tln^ finer sort, is cut 
when ayeai' old. ( a)ttagi‘s are sometimes 
thatched, and pack-saddles stufll'dwnth it. 
TJie Oliinese cultivate the S. tuherosuSy or 
watt'r chestnut, in tanks, the bottoms of 
wliich are manured and <‘xposed fc»r a 
time to dry in the sun. Tin; tuhei-s of the 
routs are eaten e‘ithei* boiled or raw, and 
are esteemi'd both as food and medieine. 
''fliis plant htw not yet been iiitroducetl 
into Knrojie. 

Hrsif, Benjamin, M. 1)., w'as born on 
the 24tli December, 1745 (old style), near 
Philadelphia, and, in 175}), entereil the 
college of Princt‘ton, wdiere. he graduated, 
in 17()0, betbre Jici liatl coiii])leted bis fif- 
teenth year. The inwt six years of bis 
life were de\oted to the study of medi- 
eine. During his novitiate, he translated 
the aphorisms of llipf)ocrat(*s into Phig- 
li^h, and also began to keep a note-book 
of remarkable uccnrrenees, w bieh he eon- 
tinned tbrongli life. From a part of tliis 
record, written in the se.veut(,*entli year of 
tlie author’s age, we derive the only tn-- 
count of the yellowT(!ver of 17b‘^, in I’liil- 
adelpliia. In 17bri, lie went to Kdinhnrgh 
to study at tin; uiiivfirsity in tliat city, and 
took bis degn^e f)f M. D. there in i7tiJ^. 
The next winter bo sjient in London; in 
die spring, lie went to France; in the au- 
tumn, he returned to Philadelphia, and 
eomiriericed tliepnictice of his profession. 
In 1760, hewasfdecled profijssorof chem- 
istry in the college of Philadelphia, and 
wdien, in 1701, the college was merged in 
th<^ university of Pennsylvania, he was 
appointed professor of the institutes and 
practice of medicine, and of cliiiic’al prac- 
tice. In the previous year, he had bo^un 
to jmblish his new principles of medicine, 
depending chiefly for the cure of diseases 
upon bleeding and cathartics ; and these 
wore more or less developed hy him in 


his successive annual courses of lectures, 
for the subsequent twenty-three years of 
his life. Ill the yeai* 1703, when Philailel- 
pliitt was desolated by the yellow fever to 
ail extent almost <‘qual to that of tlu^ rav- 
ages of the plague iu the old world, the 
theories and the aetiv(3 stnnigtli of doctor 
Rush’s geiijus were put to the test. All 
tin* physicians, for some time after the (aim- 
meueement ol'lhis disease, w'ere unsucec'ss- 
ful iu its treatiin iit. Doctor RusJi adopted 
a new imidc of troatiinnit, to w hich lu^ w^as 
led hy a iimnuscriiit of doctor Mitchell, of 
Virginia, respecting the yellow' fever w liiidi 
prevailed there in 1741. Ilis success was 
irreat, and naturally brought him a great 
increase «)f practice. He liad scarcely a 
monicnit of nqiose. Whilst at his meals, 
his lionse w'as iillt'd with pei*sons, rhielly 
the poor, waiting for his advice ; c;very 
day he was oliligod to n'l'nsc nume.ous 
applications, and iu riding through the 
stivt‘ts In* was often forct'd to tear himself 
away Iroiii persons w Jio attempti^d to stop 
him, ami to driM‘ his chair as spei'dily 
as possible out of the reach of their cries. 
His incessant labors of hod} and niiml,hv 
night and day, nearly cost Jiim his lile; 
hut, hy timely and proju r tn'atmenl, he 
was rescued from the grave?. This was 
the most eventful \(‘ar of his life, and in 
it he laiel tlie foundation of a reputation 
inferior to few in the anmils of medie'im*. 
Doctor Unsli did not contine his attenitioii 
exclusively to tin? practice' of iiis prof(?s- 
sioii, hut te)ok ail active and zealous part 
ill peililiciil afVairs. He' was an arih'ut 
friend of lihe*rty, anel was one*e>fihe? sign- 
iTs of the Deelaratieai of Indepe'iiele'iiee. 
In 1777, lie* was appointed pliysie*ian-ge*n- 
eral of the military hospital in the? middle 
eh'parlment ; Minu? time alter whieli, lie* 
piihiishe el his ol)St*rvalie)iis eai onr liospi- 
tals, army dise ases, aiiel llie* e*fleets <»f the? 
revedntion eni the? army and pe’eiple?. In 
I7i^7, lie vvjis a nie?nihe‘r of tlie? ee)nve*iitjon 
ed* Pennsylvania flir the? ade)plie)n of the* 
fede*ral e.enislitution, vvliieh reiceive'd his 
warmest apjirohatieni. During the? htst 
foiirte*e?n y<‘ars of his life, he* was tre?asiire?r 
of tliti U^ States’ mint. Jloeteir Rush loeik 
a eloep iiite.?rest also in tlie many private? 
associations for the aelvane'e*nieiit of hu- 
man happiness with vvliie?li Pennsylvania 
abounds. He was tui honen-niy memhe?r 
of many of the literary institiitioiis, both 
of this country and of FiUreqie?. In 1805, 
lie rt3C(;iveel a im3dal freim the king eif 
Prussia, for liis re?])lie?s toce?rtaiu e|uesfu>ns 
respeeUing the ye3lie)w fever. On a similar 
account, he was pre?He3iite3el with a gedel 
medal, iu 1807, from the epieeii of Etruria; 
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•^aiul, in J 81 1, the emperor of Russia sent 
him a (liurruaid ring, {is a t(3stinioiiy of his 
resfiert tor his inediral (diameter. TJie 
life of this f^reat and good man wjis ter- 
minated April 19, in the sixty-eighth 
y(3{ir of his Jig(3. Nolwilhstaiuling his 
gn^iit labors as a hicturer and [iractitioner, 
4ie was a voluminous writer, hav^ig, dur- 
ing fiirty-nino years, Irom tlui nineteenth 
y(‘ar of his age to within a short period of 
his d(3ath, been constant in the cinploy- 
inent of the pen. His printed works con- 
sist of sevtm voliinnis, six of wliich treat 
of niedii'al subj(!c1s, and the otluji* is a 
(‘olhiction of essays — litenuy, moral and 
philosophical. He also wrote various j)o- 
Jitical (!ss?iys, whkdi were published in the 
papers of the time. From the result of 
his individual expcirienc.e and oliserva- 
tion, he established more principle's, and 
added more facts to the science of medi- 
cine, than sdl who ]a<‘C('ded him^in his 
naliv<3 country. He jiossessed a liv(;ly 
imagination, a retcuitive memory, and a 
discriminating judgnanit, togelluT with 
the power of intensii a] iplioation. 1 fe was, 
moreover, iiliilanthropic, kind and ndi- 
gious. 

UusiiwoRTH, .lolin, an industrious (3ol- 
le(*tor of historicid matter, born in 1()07, 
'vv^is, for soiiKi time, a sUalent at Oxford, 
wlii(di h(' fpiitted fiir Lincoln’s-inn, wIktc 
h(3 remained until he was calk'd to the 
bar. lie was, howtJver, more attached to 
politics than to law, aiul made it liis busi- 
iK'ss to attend jKuiiament, the star-cham- 
ber, and other courts, wh(*n important 
busiiujss was tmnsacting, in ordiT to bike 
notes of wii.'it lu; saw' and lu'ard. In 
lb 10, h(3 w^iLS lu^sistant clerk of the house 
of commons ; and w hen sir Thomas Fair- 
fii\ became general of tlie parliamentary 
k‘)rc(*s, he was appointt'd his seen'tary. 
He w'tus a member of parliament in 1058, 
.•ind, in JbtiO, he w'as reelectt^d for Ber- 
wick in tluj healing parliament. Tn 1()(>7, 
h»' was made secrt'tary to sir Orlando 
Ihidges, ket'pi'r of ihegn'at seal, but, after 
th(3 (h'ct'iise of that lawyer, was am*sted 
1 * 01 * debt, and committed to the king’s 
bench prison, wiiere In? {fu'd in IbDO. His 
Historical (killoction of private Passages 
in State, wiaghty Matters in Law, and re- 
markable Proc(3(‘dings in Parliatnent, was 
published at diflerent timers, in folio, until 
It amounted to eight volumes, including 
the trial of the earl of Straflbrd, publishcil 
in 1G80. The first seven volumes of these 
w ere reprinted uniformly in 1721. 

Russell, lord William, third son of the 
first duke of Bedford, ami a distingiiisiied 
su[)porter of liberty, was born aliout 1041. 


He was educated in the principles of con- 
stitutional freedom espoused !)y liis father, 
and yi(dd(id to the vortcjx of dissijiation 
jiitrodu(3(id by the restonition, until his 
marriage with Kaclud, second daughter 
and co-heiress of the (‘arl of H<)Uthamp- 
ton (then widow of lord Vaughan), w'hi(*h 
wliolly reclaimc'd him. He represented 
the county of Bedfijrd in four parfamients, 
and, being highly est(*(;med for jiJitriotiszii 
and indcpeiKknicc, was regarded as one 
of the heads of the whig jiarty. When 
Charkis IJ, exasperated at the court of 
France fbi; withdrawing his iiension, aji- 
pean.'d desimus of joining the continental 
confederacy against Louis XJV, a French 
war being generally pojiular in England, 
tli(3 parliament voted a large suj>ply of 
itivn and money. The whigs, aware of 
th(! king’s character, dreading to give him 
an army, which might as probably be em- 
ployed against liln'rty at home as against 
Franctj, opiiosi'd the measure. This move- 
ment being aceejUabie to the French king, 
an intrigue commenced between the lead- 
ing whigs and Barillon, the French am- 
bitssador, the consequence of wdiich was 
tlu3 receipt, on the part of some of them, 
of pecuniary {issistanre, in order to thwart 
the intended W'ar. From that minister’s 
))rivatcd(*spat(‘hes, sir John Ihilrymjile, in 
his Menioii’s of (ireat Britain, has pub- 
lished a list of those pf'i-sons; but lords 
Russell ainl Hollmid are specified as re- 
fusing to receive nmney on this account. 
(See Si(hiei/, Jllgcrnon,) In 1979, when 
Charles 11 tiiund it necessary to ingratiate 
himsc'lf with the whigs, lord Russell was 
appointed one of the membei's <>f th(3 
])ri\y council. He soon, how'cvtr, found 
thatdiis jKirly was not in the king’s conti- 
dence, and llie nr*all of the duke of York, 
without their concurrence, induced him 
to resign. Although his temper w'as mild 
and mo(k'rat(*, his tiiar of a Catholic suc- 
cession induced him to take decisive steps 
in the jzroniotion of the exclusion of the 
duke of York. In .lime, 1<)80, he wteiit 
publicly to West minster- hall, and, at the 
court of king’s bench, im'sented the duke 
as a recusant; and, on the November fol- 
lowing, earned up the exclusion bill to the 
house of lords, at the head of two hun- 
dred iiK'Hibers of jzarliament. The king 
disj^olved the parliaiiK.'nt, and resolved 
thenceforward to govern without one; and 
arbitraiy principles were opt^nly avowed 
by the partisans of the court. Alarmed 
at the state of things, many of the w hig 
leaders favored strong expedients, hi the 
way of counteraction, and a plan of in- 
surrection was fbrmeil tor a simultaneous 
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risiii*? in Knglaiul and Scotland. Among 
these leadei*s, iiieluding the dukes of Mon- 
mouth and Argyle, the lords liiissell, Ks- 
sex mid llowm*d, Algernon Sidnt'y and 
llampdt'ii, difterent views prevailed; l>ut 
lord Russell looked only to the exclusion 
of the duke of York. While these plans 
were ripening, a subaltern plot was laid 
by some iiiliuior conspiratoi*s, for iissius- 
sinatingthe king on his return from New- 
markt't, at a larni called the Rifehousc, 
which gave a name to the conspiracy. 
Although this plan w'as not connected 
w ith tlie scheme of the insuiTection, the 
detection of the one led to that of the 
other, and lord Russi‘11 wiis, in conse- 
quence, c<auinitted to tlu; Tower. After 
some of the Ryehoiise consfiirators had 
been executed, advaiUagt^ was taken of 
the national feeling, to hring liim to trial, 
in July, aiul pains being taken to 

pack a jury of partisans, he >vas, aft<‘r 
very little deliberdtion, brought in guilty 
of high treiuson. “It was proved,” sa\s 
Hume, “that the insurrection had b<‘en 
deliberated on by the prisoner; the sur- 
prisal of the guards <leliberate(l, but not 
fully n'solved upon ; and that an assassi- 
nation of tin? king had not been on<*o men- 
tioned or imagined by him.” The law' 
was, on this occasion, stretched to the 
prisoner’s destruction, and his condemna- 
tion was deemed illegal by judge Atkins 
and many other authorities, not to dwell 
on the act which on this groiuid reversed 
his attainder. Once condenuK’d, sm*h a 
victim was too agi-ei'ahle to the court, and 
to the vindictive feelings of the duk(‘ of 
York, to meet w'ifh mercy ; and the olfer 
of a large sum of money from his father, 
whose only son he ha<l now become, to 
the (lucliess of Poitsmouth, and tin; pa- 
tlietic solicitations of his wife, proved in 
vain, and he obtained remission only of 
the more ignominious parts of his seii- 
tence, 11 e was too firm to be induced by 
the divines, w ho attend«‘d liim,to subscribe 
totlie doctrine of non-resistance, tlienllio 
favorite court tenet of tlie day; and it is 
to be regretted that be was IihIikumI to 
write a ])etitionar)^ hitter to tbe dnke of 
York, promising to forlxiar all future op- 
position, and to live abroad, should bis 
life be spared. It is jiresumed that this 
letter was written in <-(»mplianee with the 
solicitations of his frienct, for he nolily 
refused the generous ofhir of lord Caven- 
dish to favor his escape by exchanging 
clothes; and, with equal generosity, de- 
clined the proposal of the duke of Mon- 
mouth (c|. v.) to deliver himself up, if he 
thought the step tvould be serviceable to 


him. Conjugal aiVection was the feeling 
that clung closest to his heart ; and when 
lie had taken the? lust larewell of his wife, 
lie exclaimed, that tla^ bitterness of death 
was I last. H(' was beheaded in liineoln’s- 
inn tiedds, July ‘Jl, 16811, in the i'orty- 
seeond year of his age. ’fo the ehar.i(‘t('r 
of this regretted nobleman for probity, 
sincerity, and private wortli, evc'ii tla^ en- 
emies to his ])iihlie prinriples have borne 
ample testimony. Of his talents, Ihirnet 
ohstM'ves, that la^ was of a slow but sound 
U!idci*standing. — Lady Rachd Russell^ his 
wife, by tin* alU’etionate zeal with which 
she assisted her luishaiul, and the magna- 
nimity wdth w hich she bore his kiss, ob- 
tained the respect and admiration of the 
world. I’pon his trial, sh<‘ aeeouqianied 
liim into court : and wlieii he was r(*fused 
eoimsel, and allowed only an amanuensis, 
she stood Ibrth as that assistant, anu e\- 
eited the rpspeet and symjiathy of all who 
heludd her. Athn* his (k'ath, slu‘ wroU^ a 
touching letu*r to the king, in wdiieh she 
asserted that the ])aper (h'livered by him 
to the siierilf, deelnratory of‘ his inno- 
eeiiee, was his own eomposiiiori, and not, 
as charged by the eonrt, dietat('(l hv any 
other pin'son. She spirit the remainder 
of her lift' in tin* (*\t*reise ttf pious and 
social duties. A ettlk'ctiou of her k‘tt(‘rs 
W'as puhlislit'il in 177.“) ( Ito.). Lord .lolm 
Kussell has written a lilt' ol' lord W^illiam 
Russell. Tliis ('\emplary womati dit'd in 
17‘i*l, aged eighty-seven. 

llrssKLL, lord .lolm, is the third son of 
tlie duke of l>(‘(lfonl, and was hum in 
I7!l‘2. He. completed his education at 
Cambridge, and entered parliament in 
18IH, as memhf'r ll»r I luutiugdon>hire, 
which he eoutimn'd to repres(*nt till 
w hen he lost his st'at liir that eomitv', on 
aeeoimt of liis vit'vvs of the Catholic 
rc'lief t{uestion. lie was then n'turued for 
th(' borough of Baudon, in Irt'land, and is 
at ])reseiit mt'mht'rfor Dt'vonshire. Lt)nl 
John Kuss(*ll, though not distinguishetl for 
hrilliaiit or eommatiding taknits, has Jieki 
a respectable standing in parlia?nent by 
his atttnition to husint'ss. Immetlialely 
after taking his s(‘at, In', brought forward a 
motion for parliamentary reform, pf)inting 
out in his speech the ahnses of the rotti'ii 
and elose boroughs, and recommeiiding 
the grant of the elective franehis*' to tlie 
large, towns. M’lie only result of tliis at- 
temj)t was the disfraiiehising of the hor- 
ongli of Gramponnd, the irancliisi^ of 
which was transferred to the eoniily of* 
York. During the surccM’ding years, lord 
J. Russell hronglit forward ascades of mo- 
tions for reform, which w'oro all negatived. 
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'^11 is BjU for the Disfranchisement of Pen- 
* ryn passed the commons, but was 

rlijocted by the lords. Jn the session of 
1828, lie brought in a bill lor the repeal 
of tlie corporation imd test acts, which 
was passed into an act. On the formation 
of the new whig ministry (Dec. 80, 18J10), 
was made paymaster of tha fiirces, 
and, as such, has since been admitted into 
the cabinet, and brought in the ministerial 
relbrm bill. (See Parliamentary Reform, 
at the end of the last volume.) 

Russia. Tlic Russian empire slretche^s 
over half Europe, and the whole of North- 
ern Asia, from tlie Baltic to the Pacific, 
and inclutles vast territories on the north- 
western coast of North America. It 
fu's betweiiii lat. and 70° N., and Ion. 
10° E. and 180° W., extending through 
211 degree’s of longitudi*. It is bouinh’d 
N. by the Northern or Icy oci’an ; W. by 
Norway, Sweden, the Baltic sea, i^iistriu 
and Prussia ; S. by Turkey, the Black sea, 
P(‘i>;ia, the Caspian sea, IiKlependent Tar- 
tary, China, and the U. States of North 
America; atid 10. by the British posses- 
sions in North America. The total su|mt- 
licfial area is esiimatcMl at 8,000,000 scpiare 
miles, of whicJi about 1,500,000 are situ- 
ated in Europe, and 5,000,000 in Asia. 
T^ie southern boundary of tlui American 
j)()ssessions of Russia was fixed by the 
convention of 1824, between Russia and 
the II. Stati’s, at 54° 40' N. lat. The 
Russian dominions compose about one 
seventh of the habitable gl(»b(*. European 
Ru.-sia is lor the most part level, but in the 
southern parts the face of the country is 
soFiiewliat uneven. Between the Black 
and Caspian soils is the Caucasus (p. v.); 
in the south-w^est are braiadies of the 
Carpathian mountains (ip v.), and in the 
noi’th-W’cst tin; elevated plain of the Wol- 
chonski forest. In the east is the Ural 
(tp V.) chain, dividing Europe from Asia, 
and terminating at the Frozen ocean. 
S(weral branches of this chain shoot od' 
into Asiatic Russia, among which are the 
S(dK)oget, witJi its salt mines, tin? Sok 
mountains, the l/ittlo Altai, the Baikal 
moiuitaiiivS, the Apple and Stanwowoi 
mountains, which form the (8iinese and 
Russian boundary, and extend to the 
T(‘hutschian peninsula. The south- 
western part of Russia consists of steppes 
(q. V.), which are either uninhabited, or 
furnisli piLstu re-grounds to nomadic tribes. 
The climate is various. In the south, the 
winters are short and mild, the spring 
early, the summers long and hot, Avitli 
little rain, and a late autumn. In central 
Russia, the winters are longer and more 


severe, particularly in the eastern part.s, 
and the summers shorter ; in the north, 
quicksilver freezes so as to be malleable 
even in a wann room, and the waters an* 
frozen from (October to th(} end of May. 
In central Russia coni is raised in con- 
siderable quantities, but in the northern 
parts the crops are small and uncertain. 
Washed by the Frozen ocean, which 
forms the White sea and the basins of the 
Obi, Yenissey and liCna, on the north : 
by the Pacific ocean, with Beering’s and 
Cook’s straits, and the gulfs or bays of 
Anadyr a?id Kamtscli.atka or Okolsk, on 
the east ; by the Black sea on the south ; 
and by the Baltic, with the gulfs of Both- 
nia, Finland and Riga on the w est, — Russia 
hits two great declivities, the one towards 
the north-east and north-west, and the 
other towards the south. Down these 
flow the Dwina, with the Jng arnl the 
Hiichow'iia, the Petchora, the Obi, tlie 
Yenissey and the Lena, in the* north ; the 
Duna, tlie Nienien, and the Neva, in the 
norlli-west; and the Don, the Dnieper, 
the Cuban, tlui Volga and the Ural, in the 
south. Besides nnmerons salt springs 
and small lakes, Russia contains fourteen 
large bodies of water, among which arc 
the Caspian sea, lak s Ladoga, Onega 
and Pci[)us, lake Sak, m the Crimea, and 
lakes Baikal, Aral ai.d Akin. Artificial 
water communications are constantly in- 
creasing on a systinriatic plan. Tlie ca- 
nals of Vishney-Volotcliok, connecting 
Petei-sbnrg w ith Astrachan, tJic Novgorod 
canal, the Beresina canal, connecting the 
Baltic and Black seas, and the T.udoga 
canal, by wliirh the navigation of the tem- 
jiestnons l^adoga is avoided, are among 
the most im}K)rtant. A system of water 
coiiimimication extends through Siberia, 
from the Cliinese wall to Petei-sburg, 
Arclmngc*! and Riga, so that Eiirojiean 
w ares can lx* ])n)cured at moderate prices 
in Kolyvan, Tomsk and Irkutsk. Russia 
raises much more corn than it consumes. 
Fruits and wine are produced in abun- 
dance. Tlie forest also yields important 
articles of export, besides supplying the 
coiisiiiii])tion : mulberry trees have been 
jilanted to a great extent. The raising of' 
cattle, lioi-ses and sheep, the keeping of 
bees (fiOOjOOO pounds of wax luid honey 
can he annually exported), and silk- 
w’*)rms (furnishing 16,000 pounds of silk 
yearly), are profitable occnjmtions. Cam- 
els, bufialoes, and wild animals of all 
sorts, are also numerous. The annual 
]>rodiict of the fisheries is reckoned at 
15,000,000 roubles. Cold (from the Be- 
resov mines), silver (from the Kolyvan 
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and Neilohinski mines), platina, copper, 
iron, zinc, (inicksilver, iiliiin and salt (to 
the yejirly amount of 500,000,000 pounds), 
arc annJn*^ tlie mineral prodiu'fions. 'Flic 
total value of the natural prodiK'tionsofthc 
empire is estimated to exceed 40,000,000 
roubles. The populaiiim of Russia, in- 
cluding Poliind and Finland, is 57,000,000, 
of nimi ditU'rent races : — 1. Sclavoni- 
ans, 44,000,000, including the Russians 
(4*2,000,000, among whom arc the (,%>s- 
sacks, about 000,000 capahh? of bearing 
arms) and the PoJt's ; *2. Finns, who are 
scattered over the country, from /J'ornea 
and the Niemeii to the Ohi (d, 000,000) ; 
ti, Tartars, from tht* l)iii«‘ster to the Cau- 
casus (2,000,000), mostly under th(‘ir own 
goveriuneiir, without agriculture or fire- 
arms; 4. (leorgiaus and ('ircjissiaiis 
(2,000,000) ; 5. Samoitalcs ; 0. Mant- 
choos ; 7. Mongols, to whom ludoug the 
Caliiiueks ; OiLsterti tribes (including 
TcluUschcs, Ivuriles and Aleutians) ; 
0. Jews, particularly in the Polish prov- 
inces, Result s tlics • ract's, there are 
natives of almost all countries of Fain»pe 
and Asia, jus Greeks, Arabs, Hindoos, 
Gypsies, French, Fnglish and Danes. 
There are anuuig these Russian stdijects 
eighty tribes, diffe ing in language, n*li- 
gion and manners, I oiii the rudest state, of 
barbarism to the hi]Lfu‘st degree of Euro- 
pean civilization. 'J'luj popidatiou is tli- 
vided into l<)ur chtsscs, the nobility, clergy, 
common peo])le or freemen, and p<‘asants 
or serfs. Jn 1811, the niimher of p<*rsons 
subject to do military duly Wiis as iid- 
Jows: 042, 125 pei-soris engaged if] trade; 
0,280,270 crown peasants ; 1 0, 1 1 2, 1 77 pejts- 
aiits i)elonging to individuals; i,077,<)2() 
a])panag(? peasants ; 112,152 freemen; in 
all, l8,.’Wr),72() men. We tiiul mannlae- 
tures of leather, tallow, c.aiulles, soa[», fdt, 
coarse linen, mats of tlu^ hark of tin* lin- 
den tree, hardware, and tluj a/t <»f dyeing, 
among the Russians hef)n* the time of 
.Pi t(;r the Great; hut since his reign these 
have been carried to much greati r per- 
tljction, and many new inaiiidjictiires have 
bt*en introdnired- In 181.5, Russia eoii- 
taiiied 2252 mamifactnringestahlishmeiits; 
22 of these deliver to the government an- 
nually clotii of 700,000 roubles iii value, 
and there are, besides, IHl ])rivate estab- 
lishments. Drugs are prepared in forty- 
live lahoratoriiis ; and th<*re. are distilleries 
of brandy, of which 120,000,000 gallons 
are consumed in the country. Ship 
building is c.arried on in tli(3 large villages 
i)n the Wolga and in the scafiorts. On 
tlu5 Wolga, i)oals are built without iron, 
wliich are eventually used in Petersburg, 


Astrachan and other cities for fuel. • The 
fahricatiou of tirc3-arms is the most impor- 
tant branch of metallic inamifacturiis ; in 
Tula alone 17,000 muskets, 0500 [lair of 
pistols, and l(),000 sidi;-arms, are made by 
about (iOOO workiiuii. The hoard ol’ 
nianuficlurcs, in Moscow and Pctei*shiirg, 
h«'Ls th(* ^^uperulte^deuce over all the 
branches of manullicturing industiy. TJie 
conuiierce is carried on partly by land 
and partly by sea. 'Flu* inlantl commerce 
is lu'ithcr impedt'il by tolls nor staples, hut 
is laeditated by navigable rivei*s, lakes, ca- 
nals, the snow in winter, and the great fail's, 
espiu*ially at Novgorod. Cioods may he 
exported from any port or frontier jilacc, 
hilt can he import(*d only into Pt?t(*i*shurg, 
Riga and Odessa. 'Fhc tl)r(3ign land trade 
in Asia is with (2iina, Pci-sia, Rucharia, 
and the Caucasian countries, and in 
Pairope with Turkey, Galicia, Pr’ ssia, 
Sdcsia and Saxony. 'Fliis branch of 
trade is ehietiy in the hands of Arineiii- 
ans, Riicharians and Jews, while the iiiar- 
itiiiK* is chiclly carried on by th<‘ Fnghsh. 
Since 1815, tiui yearly value of the im- 
ports by sea has amounted to 28,000,000 
roubles, anil that of the exports to 
45,000,000. Th(3 shares of the American 
commercial company, and of that of the 
WJiite sea, command good ])rices. The 
board of commerce in JVlci-sburg is the 
supreme tribunal in all commercial mat- 
ters. Jn 1770, a hank was establish(‘d, 
whose [laper is at par, and has alFordeil 
great liicilitii's to the inland trade. The 
goviTiimcnt is an nnlimited monarchy ; 
the emjicror is autocrat of all the Rnssias ; 
the stale is indivisible ; the ruler cannot 
he, at the same time, ruler of any other 
comilry (since 1815, however, he has been 
king of Poland), and must be of the 
Greek religion. Jn 171)7, the succession 
wjus settled in the malii line, by the rules 
of primogeniture, and, in failure of mules, 
in the I’cmalc line. All the princes of the 
l)lood are called grand-prinecs. Ry the 
ukase of March 20, 1820, it was declared 
that only the (*hililn*ii of a marriage ac- 
knowledged by the (‘inperor are capable 
of succeeding to the throne. TJie liighest 
councils arc, 1. tlie impi'rial council, under 
llie presidency of the em[>cror, erected 
Jan. I, 1810, with four departments — tJiat 
of legislation (the supreme tribunal in civil 
and cccl(3siastical suits), that of war, that 
of civil and ecclesiastical allairs, and tliat 
of linance ; 2. tlie senate, tor home affairs 
(a deliberative hotly, consisting of eiglit 
tlepartnients, three of which have their 
stiut in Mosc.ow) *, 2. the holy synod ; 
4. the ministry of state. Tlie ministers 
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have a scat and voice in the im|)crial 
council and in th(! senate. Tlie ministry 
is divided into three sections — that of 
torei^n afliiirs, war, tlie inariucj, tJie Jionic 
de[)artnK‘iit, eccdesiastieal affiiirs, educa- 
tion and hnanc.e ; that of the imfierial 
treasury ; and that of tlj<i |)uhlic accounts, 
roads and canals, and justice, 'fhe wiiole 
state is divided into fifty-one f;overninents 
and several provinces ; of these, forty are 
in rhirope, exclusive of the Cossacks of 
the Don, the Cossacks of the Jilack sea, 
and th(! kin^nloni of Poland, (tj.v.) The rev- 
cniu*, inchidinf( that of Poland, ainount- 
ed, helia-e the recent distnrhances, to 
.*^‘05,00 0,000 ; tin; jiuhlic debt, in 1824, 
wiis $ 1 70,000,000. The? hank j)a|)or, wJiich, 
since 1817, has been in a course of re- 
de inplion, was about 1 .50,000,000. The 
army, in ]c22, consisted of more than 
1,000,000 men, among whom (>13,000 
were infiu try, 1 18,000 cavalry. 47,000 
artilJery, 10,5,000 irregnlar cavalry, 77,(J00 
in garrison, 27,000 sup(‘rnunieraries, and 
50 ,(j 00 lorniing the Polish army. In 1827, 
the nnniher of troops was ()4J),300, exclu- 
sive of 20,000 oHi<*ei*s, wliich, in 1828, 
was increased, on a(‘e()unt of the Turkish 
war, to 870,()00. (See Military Colonies.) 
3'Ije navy has its |)rineipal station on the 
laltie ; it eousists, aeeordiiig to the most 
)rolKihh; accounts, of 32 ships of tlie 
lino, 25 frigates, 20 corvettes and brigs, 
87 siiiidler vc'ssels, 25 flouting batteries, 
and 121 gnu-boats, with (JOOO eainiori aial 
men. The, ]>rineipal naval station, 
on the Baltic stai, is Cronstadt, and, on the 
Black sea, Sebastopol. There are some 
ships on the, ('aspian. No country in 
Knrope, snp[)orts its military forces so 
cheaply jis iiiissia. The })re,vairmg reli- 
gion is tiiat of the Greek eJiureh, with a, 
full toleration of all religions ; all (3iristian 
seels enjoy ecpial privileges. The su- 
premo direction of tJio afthii's of the Gr<*ek 
clinrch is intrusted to the holy synod 
at Petersburg ; subordinate to this are 
20 areli -priests, with the same number of 
consistories, and (>8,000 seeidar ck*rgy ; 
there are 480 male and 80 female con- 
vents, with 7300 monks and 1300 mins, 
all of the rule of St. Basil. (See Greek 
Church.) Those who adhere to the old 
Greek ehnreh are called Roskolnicians. 
(q. V.) There are about 40,3.50,000 mem- 
bers of the, Greek church (hielnding 
570,000 Roskolnicians) ; f>, 000, 000 Catho- 
lics and united Greeks ; 2,400,000 Luther- 
ans ; 83,000 Calvinists; 0200 Herrnhul- 
ters ; 6000 Mennonites ; 100,000 Arme- 
nians ; 3,100,000 Mahometans; 500,000 
Jews; 300,000 worshippers of the grand 


larria ; and 600,000 fetichists. For all 
branches of education, Russia has nume- 
rous and excellent institutions, among 
which are the eight nuiversiiies of Mos- 
cow, Helsingfors, Wilna, Dorpat, Peters- 
burg, Charkow, Kazan and Warsaw. In 
1829, the numbcir of students was 3647. 
Tliere are, also, a niimher of |>rimary nrul 
intermediate schools ; in 1824, the whole 
inimher was 1411, with 69,2^9 scholars, 
hcsidi^s ,‘344 s<*hools inainlaiiie,d by the 
Gre<‘k clergy for the lower classes, with 
45,851 pupils. The Petei*sl>urg Bible so- 
ciety, iiiJitituted by the emperor Alexan- 
der, had, in 1818, 128 branches, and has 
]>rinted the Bible; in 29 languages. One 
iimidre'rl and fifty yf*ai*s ago, tJiere were 
only two ])rinting estahllsljiiieiits in Rus- 
sia ; there are now sixty-one. The popu- 
lation of Russia is eom]>osed offburdif- 
f<*r(*nt classes, as lias aln^ady been men- 
tiojicel. TJie lioors or jieasaiits are the 
property of tlie crowm nr of individuals ; 
they amount to about 35,060,000, and are 
ill a state' eif gi*t;at jioveity. They arc 
sometimes enianrif>ateel by tlieir owners, 
and are soiiietinu's permitted to y>urchase 
their freeMlom. The noble families are 
about 150,000, re>niprising 750,000 indi- 
vieluals, aiiel enjoy semie privile*ges and 
exe?mplie)ns. 33ie; freemeui, neit nobles nor 
elergvmen, are elivideel into six classes — 
tlie inhabitants of cities, the three guilds 
(e!apitulists, accoreling to their income tax), 
the trades, foreignei's or strangei*s, the 
notable citiziais [savans^ artists, hankers), 
and the colonists. In regard to rank, 
thi'sc; classes form fourteen gradations; 
and all who can claim eitli(*r of the eight 
liighest are considered as noble. Russia 
has six orders, of all of which the emperor 
is gland -master. Tlie order of ?t. An- 
drew, the oldest and most distinguished, 
was iiiniided by Peter I, Nov. 30, 1698, 
as a military order of merit, for those 
generals who had distinguished them- 
selves in the Turkish war. The female 
order of Pt. Catharine, was founded by 
Peter I, Nov. 24, 1714, in honor of his 
wife, (^athariiie, who had rescued him 
Irom his dillicidt situation on the PrutJi. 
The Alexander Newsky order w^as insti- 
tuted by Peter I ; but the ari*angements 
were completed by Catharine 1, Aug. 30, 
1725. The military order of St. George 
was revived by Alexandi'r in 1801. The 
onler of St. Wladimir, for civil and mili- 
tary merit, instituted by Catharine II, 
(1782), was revived by Alexander (1801). 
The order of St. Anne is an order of 
merit for all ranks, and even foreigners. 
The spiritual order of St. John, instituted 
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by Paul in 1797, has a GrtJek priory, wifb 
128,000 roubles iii(H)ine, and a (yathorn* 
priory, with 84,000 mubles incotne. Tlio 
present reigning house of l]olstein>(rot> 
tor|) was preetnled by that of Roinaiudf, 
the tii*st prince of which, JMi<*hael Peotlo- 
mwitseh, fiscended the threne in l()l.*j,and 
di<Mi in 1045. Ilis successors were Alexis 
Michailowitsch, dieil J07(i; Feodor Alivv- 
iewitsch, died Ivan Alexiewitsch, 

and Peter 1, Alexiewitsch, the former till 
1088; the latter assume<l the title of empe- 
ror in 1721, died 1725; Catharine, em- 
press, died 1727; lVt«'r II, ^ied 17^10; 
Anna, died 1741 ; Ivan III, deposed 1740 ; 
Flizabeth, died I7<»2: — House ofllolstein- 
Gottorp: Peter III, deposed 1702; ( ath- 
arine II, the Great, died 1795; Paul 1, died 
1801 ; Alexander, died 1825. Nicholas 1, 
Paulowitsch, born July 7, 1790, married, 
Jidy Id, 1817, the Prussian princess (diar- 
lotte, (iM)rn July Id, 1798), succeeded Ins 
brother Alexander, atier the renunciation 
of the throne by his elder brother Con- 
statitine Ca'sarowitsch, in Dec. 1825. The 
heir ap[Kirent is Alexander Nicholaie- 
witsch, l)orn Ayml 211, 1818; the other 
cliildren of the emperor are, Maria, born 
1819; Olga, horn 1822; Alexandra, born 
1825; Constantine Xicolaiewitseh, born 
1827. The ('inperor has one brother, 
Micha<*l, horn 1798, and two sistcTs, 
Maria, wife of the duke of Saxe- Wei- 
mar, and Anna, (born 1795), wife of the 
prince of Orange. The sons and daugh- 
ters of the imperial house; have the title 
of grand-princes, ami grand-princesses 
of Russia, witli the style c)f imj)erial high- 
ness. (??ee StatiMiffUC dc la Riissie, by 
Schnitzlt;r, Paris, 1829.) — After thes(‘ 
statistical sketches, let us now throw 
a glance at xvhat has been effected 
by the government, for tin; most important 
public, interests, during tin' last 15 years. 
Civilization has madt; rapid progress dur- 
ing this period ; the pe.'isants, in general, 
have a(.Mpiire<l some l<;gal prolec’tions 
against I he caprice of their miLst»;rs, and 
the great work of emancipation has been 
effected in the Raltic provinces. In 1818, 
the nobility of Courland abolished ville- 
nage,and in 1819 the Livonian iiohhis made 
a provision for its gradual extinction, by 
whicb all pc;asai)ts born after that year 
were declared to be horn free, aiicl all 
bondage was to c-.ease. after 1 82ft. ] n 1823, 
the emperor directed the iinf)eriul council 
to take measures for preventing the sale 
of the peasants, independently of that of 
the land to which they are attached. In 
tlie military colonies, there are no serfs. 
The settleanent of foreign colonists in 


Russia has been encoiiragt'd, and the 
German and Swiss have emigratetl in* 
great nimihei-s to the southern parts (if 
Russia. The governmi'iit has also nmd<' 
gnmts of wild lands, in the southern dis- 
triets, to military veterans, and, by a 
ukase of 1822, tin; crown jX'asants of tin* 
jjrovinces, in which the land ispoor, apw 
permitted to settle on the fl'rtile. lands'in 
SilxTUi. Some of the nortiadii; tribes 
have hegmi to practist; agrieultnre, and 
re<‘eive assistance from tin; governmeuf, 
which recpiires them, however, to enihraci* 
Christianity, 'fhe Jews have; Ix'cn en- 
couniged to turn their attention to agricnl- 
tnnd and mechanical industry; and agri- 
cultural societi(*s and scInH)ls have Ix'eii 
estahlisln'd. In 1820, the numix'r of 
sheep in Russia was estimatixl at nnae 
than sixty millions ; and tin* wool «'\- 
jxMted from Odessii was eonsich ivd eipial 
to tin; lx*st Spanish, 'fhe anny is elotfu'd 
in domestic woollt'iis. 3'he discov(;ry of 
gold and platina in the Ural mountains 
(s(;e r/ru/), in 1821 and 1823, is of tin; 
liighest importance, and gov(‘rninent has 
doiu* much to promote the science of 
mining, and the establishment of salt 
works. Tin; cultivation of the grape has 
he(‘n intrcxlueed, with the happiest rc'sults, 
in Siberia. TJie siihj(*etof education has 
also received the attcsition ofgoverimu'tit : 
tin; managt'inent of this dt'partniont be- 
longs to the ministry for «‘e(‘,l<;siastical 
alfaii*s. In 182^1, besides the seven univer- 
sities, there were eighteen inslitntions for 
tin; promotion ol’sei('nc(* and the ai'ts, and 
in 1824, observatories were erected at 
Nieolaietf, on the Black sea, and at Mos- 
cow. l^ln're an; also gymnasia, })rovincial 
schools, and schools for the iiisiruction of 
the lower classes on the Laneasterian 
plan. The dift(;rent religious denomina- 
ti(»ns have goixl tln'ologieal institutions, 
and the Bihh; has been widely dissemi- 
nated, in dilferc'ut languages, among tin; 
people. Some distinguished patrons of 
science, as well as tin; govenniient itself, 
have caused scientilic voyages and jour- 
neys to bo prose(Mite(l at their own 
expense. (See Kotzebue^ KrusmMem, Ro- 
manzoff, and JVorth Polar Expeditions.) 
The legislative committee, by order of the 
emperor, published the Institutions and 
PantleclH of the Russian law, in 18 19 — 2.3, 
in twenty-two volnines. A complete 
collection of tlie Russian laws and legal, 
decisions has been pidilisbed since 1821, 
and there is also a <;ollection of the crim- 
inal laws, in sixteen voimnes (1753 — 182ft), 
and a collection of the laws relating to 
the taxes, the public accounts, tlie invosti- 
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gatiou of the condition of tlio populiitioii, 
(21st vol., JH27). - ArnoHf^ tlic paiiic- 
‘ilar laws, the ukase of aholishir*^ 

ihc practice ol’ branding, uflor the piinisii> 
-neiitof the knout, dciservcs riiontion. 

Russian Balfu (See Bath, vol. i, pag(i 

dio.) 

Russia, History of . — 1. Karly flistory. A 
Tiiiriihcr ofnonmdi<i tribes, rcacliing to thfi 
confines oftlic Roman Empire, were com- 
pn^hended under the name of Scythians 
and Saniiatians. They inhaliited the 
countries b(;twoen the I)o!i and Dnie[»er, 
described by Herodotus. Strabo and 
'racitiis mention, also, the Roxolarii as a 
Sarmatian tribe. Jn the second century 
of ih(' vulgar era, the Goths came from 
the north into tlie Cfaintries between the 
Don and the Danub(*. From the fifth 
century, the Alans, Huns, Avars and Riil- 
garians followed <;ach other in this region. 
The Slavi, a Sarmatian trilx^ retired 
more to the west and north ; theldiazars, 
pressed by the Avars, eritc nxl, in the sixth 
century, into the countri(‘s betwt^eii the 
VVolga and th<5 Don, pressed forwards liy 
degrees to the Danube, eontpiered the 
Crimea, and thus came into close contact 
with the Ryzantiiu's. (Tin* emi)r<‘ss Irene 
was a (diazariau princess.) The I^Hc)iell- 
y*gues, who wer(‘ of a kindnxl stock with 
the (Jliazars, and dw(*lt along tlie Ciispian 
<(ia, moved towards the west, and firessed 
the Hungarians to Pannonia, whilst they 
occupied the countries Indween the Don 
and the Aluta. In the north of Russia 
dwelt the Tschuds (Finns and Estho- 
nians), Finnish tribes. All these tribes 
were wandering herdsmen and hunters. 
At a later period only, a part of them ac- 
quired soiTKi degree of civilization by en- 
tering tin'. iirovinces of the Roman empire, 
corning into contact with the llyzantines, 
and embracing Christianity. The. Scla- 
vonic tribes showed earliest the germs of 
civilization. 'J'hey passed, in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, fKim the northern 
f)art of the Diuiube down the Visttda, ami 
up the Dnieper. They built the two cities 
Novgorod (novus hortus*) and Kiev, 
which, at a later perioii, becaim^ power- 
ful by means of their commerce, but, at 
the beginning, suftereii gi-catly from the 
Ohazars. Novgorod also suflered from 
the Varagians, a piratic tribe on the 
Raltic, and therefore sent to lieg their 
(>rotectioii, offering to submit to tlieir 
«overeignty in return. Induced by this 
offer, many of this triiie went, in the year 

* The Russian language uses, as is known, ^ 
uistcacl of h (hospodar, gospodar)* 
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8^ (according to Nestor, from the other 
side of the seaf), under the conduct of 
the brollnirs Ruric, Sineus and Tniwor, 
their chieftains, and founded throe prin- 
cipalities in th(; neighborhood of the 
city of Novgorrid. After the death of 
his brothers, Ruric ruled alone, amr 
united his countrymen and the Slavi into 
one peojile — the Russians. The new state, 
with a military organization, embraced 
NorlluTn Russia, and was known under 
the name of Ilolmgard, Gardarike, and 
Gstrogard. Ruric died in 879. His son Ig- 
hor, under his guardian Oleg (Olaf ), con- 
cpiered Kiev, and made it his capital. Ig- 
lior’s widowand successor embraced Chris- 
tianity in 95.5, in Constantinople. Hence 
the introduction of the Greek ritual into 
Russia. The grandson of Ighor, Wladimir 
I of Nrivgorod, the Saint, or the Great, unit- 
ed the whole of Ighor’s dominions in 980. 
He made (jxttuisive conquests, married the 
Grei^k princess Anna, was baptized, at 
Cherson, in 987, and died in 1015, having 
endeavored to give his peofile a higher de- 
gree of civilization. I divided his domin- 
ions among his twelve sons : according to 
the Slavonic custom, the various territories 
inherited by his sons were to remain under 
the grand principality of Kiev ; but bloody 
family wai^s ensued for the dignity of 
grand-prince. Wladimir II, remotely 
eonnecte<l with this line, was elected 
grand-princti hy the people of Kiev, in 
1114. Alexius (kmnienus, the Byzantine 
emperor, acknowledged him as czar. His 
son George built Moscow in 1147. The 
surrounding nations took advantage of the 
iritemnl dissensions of the country to in- 
vade it. Th(; most dangerous of these 

t The aiirient inha])itants of Scandinavia ri*- 
ceivod dlflToront names in the different countries in 
which they settled. In Kngland, tliey w’ere called 
Danes, in Franco, Nornians ; in Russia, TFurirg/- 
ans, or (translated wandering hunters, 

adventurers). IMie Tschuds, in the Finnish dialect, 
called them Runf.vi, Rutzi (i. e. foreigners, adven- * 
turers) ; hence Ro/is, and now Russians. This 
a{>pcllation was used, even before the limoof Rii- 
rlc, hy the Ry/.antines, though not before the* l>c- 
ginuing <»f the ninth century. According to Nes- 
tor, the term Rus.nans became general only ader 
the Varjagi had made themselves, through 'Ruric, 
the ruling caste among the Slavi. Nestor calls 
Ruric and his brothers Njemtzi (i. e. Germans) ; 
Thunrnann and SchlOzcr consider them to be Scan- 
dinavians (Normans) •, Kwors calls them, without 
ground, Chaxars. Ruric and his followers proba- 
bly came from Vagria, from the then known port 
Aldeigaborg, now Aldenburg, or Dldenlmrg. They 
were, ^rhaps, Frisians, or Jules. The first place 
which lluric founded near Novgorot?, and fortified 
was called hy him Aldeigaborg, frofn which, tr 
this day,* lake Ladoga (formefrly Aldoga) hat it 
name. 
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neighlK)rs were the Mongols (from 
After a devastating war of lifteeii years, 
and wlion tJie gnuid-princo Oeorge JJ had 
fallen in brittle at Sita, in against the 
khan Ikitu, the Mongols (q. v.) occupied 
all Russia, Novgoroti only being exciqjt- 
t‘d by treaty. In respect to civilization, 
the Russians were then in a low condi- 
tion, owing to the variety of tribes of 
which they were composed, and their 
military organization. Commer(!c wtts 
cliiefly in the haiuls of German merchants, 
who, since 1200, had enten.'d the country 
with the missionaries from the.Dwina. 
Novgoro<l and Kiev were the chief com- 
mercial cities. Kvents were ixicorded in 
monkish chronicles (yet in the language 
of tJic country), of which, since Nestor 
^who died about IJld), a long series is ex- 
tant. Wliilst tlie 3longols oppresseil the 
Russians, the Livonuuis,'renionic knights, 
and Swedes, attacked them on the other 
side. An annual tribute was paid to tlie 
Mongols, and nothing was to he undertak- 
en which should appear dangerous to the 
latter ; yet, even in this condition, the 
Russian princes carried on some su<M*ess- 
tul wars. Alexander defeated the Swedtis, 
in 1241, on the Neva, and received tin; 
surname of Newsky. (See JlUxander 
JVewsky,) His young('st son, Daniel, came 
to the throne lijiirteen years after Alexan- 
tler’s death, lived in Moscow, and, in 
12J>f>, first assumed the title of grand- 
prince of Moscow. The Russians strug- 
gled against the Tartars, and even defeat- 
ed them, in l^kJO, hut were obliged, nev- 
ertheless, to return to the condition of 
tributaries. — II. Mddle Period, I wan I 
( WasiliewitscJi the Great, who reigned 
from 14<)2 to 1505) sucex*ed('d, after a 
struggle which continued from 1477 to 
1481, in freeing Russia from the '^Fartars. 
The conquests of Tiinour, and partitions 
of thr; Tartar territory, had weakened the 
power of the Mongols. In this period, 
the Cossacks arose. The Foies and Li- 
thuanians liad concpjered the whole of 
Western Russia to Ki<;v, and subjected 
the vanquished people to religious perse- 
cution, as well as political ojipressioii. On 
the east, the Tartars of the Oimea liore 
hard upon Russia. The discontented 
therefore retired into tlie fertile but unin- 
iiabited Ukraine, and mJopted a military 
organization, under the control of ata- 
mans (hetmans). The wife of I wan I 
(Zoe, a Greek princess, through whom 
the double-headed eagle came into the 
Russian arms) did much good in Russia. 
I wan made the indivisibility of the realm 
a fundamental law ; he introduced lire- 


arms into Russia, (Uid made Kas;u) de- 
|>t‘ndeiit upon her. His son Wasilei had 
many t;ontlicts with the Foleys. Tlie Ger- 
mmi emperor MuximiJian (aideavored to 
make peace between them, in order to iii- 
stitutt; a sacred league of (Christian ])riiii!(;s 
against the Turks, and sent haron von 
llerbt;rstein (q. v.) to the czar. Uope. 
Clement Vjl strove to win the czar over 
to the Roman Catholic church, and otfer- 
cii him the royal title ; hut Foland did not 
eiittn* into the jiope’s plan. In tlie promo- 
tion of civilization, I wan WiLsiliewitsch 11 
surpasstnl all his predecessors. G(;rinaii 
artists and learned men w«*nt, by the way 
of Luhcck,to Russia ; printing-ollices were 
estahlisheci ; commeriM; was jiroinoted liy 
a treaty with Klizabetli of England, in 
!.5.>1, as the English had just tliund the 
way hy s(;a to /Vrclmng(;l. Iwan estab- 
lished a standing army, the Strj. l/i, or 
Strelitzes (shooters) ; conquered Kusan in 
1552, the kingdom of Astrachan in 1554, 
and strove to drive the Teutonic knigiits 
from lavonia ; but Denmark, Foland and 
Sweden attiicked him, and a conspira- 
cy ill the interior broke out. In this <un- 
baiTassment, he inqilored the enqieror 
Ro<iolph II an<l j)op»; Gregory XI 1 1 to 
intertere ; and the nuncio of the latter 
brought about the peace of Zapolia be- 
tween Iwan Hand Stephen Bathory,king 
of Foland, in 1582, hy whiidi Livonia vva.s 
ceded to Foland. 4\)wards the end of 
Iwaii’s reign, the (yosvsaek Yerniak iliscov- 
ered Siberia (about 1.578). Iwmi died in 
1584. Feodor, liis suec(‘ssor, conquered 
Siberia entirely in 1.587, and surrendered 
Esthonia to Sweden in 1511.5. Feodor, 
the last of Ruritfs d«*seeiidunts, died in 
1598 ; ainl Russia was shaken by internal 
eoiivulsions and external wars, which 
greatly retarded ln;r progress in civiliza- 
tion. The war of the Polish party with 
the party of the pseudo- Demetrius*^ was 
not ended until Micluud Ftnlorowitsch as- 
ceiideil the throne in l()I2; after which a 
treaty of ]>eace was concluded at StoJ- 
bowa, with Sweden, in 1()17, and at Di- 
velina, with Poland, in 1618. — 111. Mod- 
emHistonj, The RussianselectedMichael, 
a son of iMiilaret, metropolitan of Rostoft', 
and, at a later period, patriarch (Fhilaret’s 
original name was Feodor Nikitowitsch 
Romanoff ), in 1612, czar, with unlimited 
and hereditary power. After having over- 
come many obstacles, he reigned in com- 

* I'hc genuine Demetriu.’, younger son of Iwaii 
II, and brother to Feodor, is said to have been 
murdered by the usurper Iloris j but modem in- 
fuiirios have throMoi much doul>t on this subject. 
The murdered Demetrius is a saint in Russia. 
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parativo tranquillity, till Under his 

ymi’ Al<5X(;i, the last pseud«-I>enH*trius 
was b(dj<?aded, in In this pericnJ, 

also, lK;<;dn tin; wars with the Turks 
(nrif(hborsof*tiio Russians shine J472), on 
account of the Ukraine, in l(i7J. Alexei 
(died in Mi7()), and bis son, Feodor III 
(died in l()H!2), did niiich for the industry, 
• roninierce, internal organization*, legisla- 
lion, ^^c. of th(^ tanpire. The Ibrtner es- 
tablished tin* lirst posts in Russia, and 
hnnibled the |)atriarchs ; whilst the latter 
put an end to the elairnsof the nobility to 
the higher othc.es, by burning their pedi- 
gna‘s. lie appointed his halt-l>rother,lV- 
n r, his siicci'ssor, [mssingov<‘r the? weak 
Iwaii. After Peter ruled alone, 

having put Sophiu, sister to Feodor, in a 
eonvtuit, and having n.'ceived fruni iwaii 
a surrender of his claims to the govern- 
Russia now (‘xtemdeal trom yVrcli- 
angel to A/ojdi ; but was as yet separated 
from th(' Baltic. 'fhe inh/fbitaiits of 
this vd.^t territory formed one nation, 
united by the ties ot* language and religion, 
ih'ter made the Russians Kuropt'ans, as 
f*hili[) iiad made tla^ iMactMloniaiis (ireeks. 
;See lh(^ articles Paler /.) By the accpiisi- 
tion t)fth(i coasts of the Baltic, Russia en- 
ter' tl into the s»'ries of FiUropean powers. 
At Ihtitawa, Jidy H, 17(JP, the supremacy 
^ of S', v. den in the north was destroyed; 
JUid, in I7‘il, Sweden, exhausted by a 
slrugghj of ‘iO years, concluded the peace 
of Nystadt, tiialer liard conditions. (See 
JVorthern IVar.) Peter’s views respecting 
l\*rsia, the Porte, and Poland, were real- 
ized by his successors. — His wifl^, Catha- 
rine I ((|. V.), reigntid from J725 to 17^^7, 
under Menschikolf’s influence, onlyoccii- 
nie-d with the concerns of the interior. 
Under Peter IF, her successor, who died 
in 17d0, the Dolgoruckv , wlio had over- 
thrown JVlenschikotf, found so much to 
occupy them in the domestic atfaii*s of the 
country, that they did not pay much at- 
tention to th(> foreign relations. WJieii 
Anna (rj. v.), niece of Peter I, anti, from 
1711, with) w of Frederic, duke of Cour- 
land, ascended the throne, the nobles 
endeavored to limit the power of tin* 
sov(*reign ; but their plans were frustrated, 
anti a cabinet composed of fonugners was 
th<» constMjuence. Miinnich and Oster- 
juann, of Peter’s school, turned ilitur 
thoughts to foreign aggrandizement. — 
Russia established her intluence t)ver Po- 
'and, by putting Augustus III on the 
vhrone. Miinnitdi took Azoph and Ocza- 
«ow by storm; tlu^ victory of Stewu- 
tschan, in 17d9, threw Choezimand Mol- 
davia intotiie Russian power — advantages, 


however, which were lost, in consequence 
of the unfortunate campaign of the Aus- 
trians, and the peace of Belgrade, in ]7.‘UA 
Russia, nevertheless, had acquired, by 
tiicse conquests, much influence among 
the pow(;rs of Europe ; and Jier armies 
were vastly improved. Anna died in 1740, 
and Iwan HI, two months old, was placed 
on the throne, und(‘r Biron’s guardianship : 
but, Dec. G, 1741, the princess Elisabeth, 
youngest daughter of Peter the Great, a.s- 
cended the throne, and imprisoned Iwaii 
III (grandson of the sister of Anna). Elis- 
alieth^ (<]. v.), w’ho was notorious for 
gross and open licentiousness, sent tin; 
chancellor Ostermann and field-marshal 
Munnich to Siberia. The German lan- 
guage had, till then, prevaihai at court and 
in tlie chief schools ; but the French now 
gi*adually gained the ascendency. France 
had instigated Sweden to a war witlj 
Russia, during the Austrian war of sue- 
e(‘ssion, in orden* to prevent Russia from 
affording aid to Maria Theresa of Aus- 
tria; hut the eonijuest of Fiidand causect 
thopeaceof AI)o((j. V.), Aug. 17,1743. The 
act of succession of })rince Adoljduis 
Frederic of Jlolstinn-Gottorp continued 
the iulluence of Russia over Sweden. In 
favor of tills ]>rinre, his cousin Charles 
Peter Ulrich, of 1 lolsteiii-Gottorp, resigned 
his claims ii})ou the Swedish throne, and 
w%as deelarcMl hv his aunt, tlni empress 
Elisalieth, in 1743, lier successor in that 
of Russia. Uestoeq (q. v.) was banished, 
and Bestindietf, taking charge of the for- 
eign relations, cliaiiged the Ibreign policy 
of the coimtr>*, so that, in 1747, Elisabeth 
reiiew'cd her alliance with Austria and 
England, and sent an army to Germany 
against Eranei’, by which means sin* con- 
tributed to bring about the peace of Aix- 
la-Cbupelle.((i. v.) In 1754, Russia r.s- 
sistetl Austria against Prussia, in the seven 
vears’ war. Elisabetli died Jan. 5, 1702, 
and her siie(a*ssor, Peter 111 (<]. v.), the 
admirer and friend of Frederic the Groat, 
immediately concluded a peace and alli- 
ance with I urn. But Catliai*iue II de- 
prived her liusband of bis throne aiidlife, 
July 9, 17G‘2, and coulirmed only the 
peace with Frederic, and not the alliance. 
With the reign of this able, artful and 
licentious woman begins a new" era in 
RiLssian history. (For an account of her 
life, sec Catharine 11.) As soon as slie 
had relieved the countr>" froinaii exhaust- 
ing war, she invited all kinds of colonists 
into it, and collected around her dislin- 
guished foreignei-s to assist her plans; 
schools, laws, commerce, industry,— ^veiy 
thing received a new impidse. Tlie 
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revoiuio rose lix)in thirty uiilUoiis ol'roiiblos 
to i?ixiy millions ; tho army was itu*n*as('<l 
to 450,000 men ; tln' navy to torly-fivo 
vessels ot'tlie line. She caused, in 17(>1, 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, who hiul been 
one of her love.i*s, to he elected lviii«]t of 
Poland ; and fonfign laws weri^ forced 
upon the peoph* ; but iheir despair produ- 
ced, on a sudden, the p'lu'ral ^•onfelh‘racy 
at Rar, and Poland n*sist<*d (.■aiharine for 
six yetu’s. She was \ ictoritnis by land iiial 
sea against the P<ate (1770), and would 
have been able to humble Poland, had 
not the breaking (JUt of the plague in 
Moscow, tiu' insftrreetion of a coninion 
Co'-Vick, Pugafsehed’ (i|. v.), and the rei - 
oil lons in Swt'den, givt'ii so mu<*h <Mn- 
ph .mei/ to iier forces. At letigtli, the. 
partition of Poland took jtlace (Aug. 5, 
1772), and Kussia n‘i‘eive<l tiiat inart of 
Poland which Ih'S beiween the Dima, tlu^ 
Dnieper, and Drutscli. (Siie /Warn/.) Be- 
sides I’nis, the induence of Russia upon that 
unhappy country was corilirmed by the 
e.>ta’.>iishnK'iit of a perinani'iit eoiiin'il, the 
guarantee of an elective kingdom, and the 
lihtrum veto. .July 22, 1774, sh<3Coneliided 
peace with the ^furks, by whieh she ac- 
quired Kinhurn, A/opli, ))ait of the Cri- 
mea, and Kabarda : all the other <*oii(juests 
Nvorc restored. In 177(>, she <li\idedthe 
empire into governments. Jii I7H>, she. 
iiistiliited the aJliaiie(;, ealli'd llje anneji 
neutrality^ between Russia, tin* (h riuaii 
einpeior, Prussia and Portugal, against the. 
na\ al power of tho English. In 1 77d, she 
had taken a now lover, Potemkin (q. v.J, 
wlio directed tlie Russian fioJiey until *17,91, 
when he died. With him slie planned 
the expulsion of the 'Purks from Europe, 
and tin; ri'estahlishmeiit ol* tlie. By/an- 
tine empire; but political <!oiisiderations 
])revenled tlie execution of this idea at the 
time it was projected ; and when it was 
resumed, leu y<‘ars later, it .succeeded 
hut very partially. In 17H‘l, Russia took 
fmsses.sion of Idttle 4 artary; finis .siie 
iield tl.e key to the Ottoman empire. 
The favor of Prussia had been won by the 
first partition of INdanil, that of Ausliia 
by the project of an f'xehange of Bavaria. 
Austria, in fiict, wjls even eonneetiMi with 
Russia by Jin allianei? agrainst INirkey, .so 
that the idea ol’ eA|a‘lling tin? 4'urks was 
not a iiierti chimera. Tlie war with the 
Porte began. 'Phi? attempt of tlie 'Pinks 
To reconquer the ( 'rimea wits frustrateil ; 
their fleet was defeated, in 17HH, at the. 
mouths of th(? Dniejier. Oezakow was 
taken by a bloody as.sanlt ; but again the 
AiiMtrians wen; iin8uce.essful. .lo.se|di II 
lost, at Lugos, September 20, 178<‘*5, his 


hc’ilth and miiinirv reputudoii. Yi't tlic 
Aiistrmii and Uussiim armies were suhsi 
qiiently victorious; but, in 1790, Aiistri;. 
retired from tin* theatre of war, alhu* llic 
«*oiivciitiou of B<*ieh(*uhaeli ; and wh(*l^ 
(iiistavus 111 of Sweden Jiad invaded 
Einland, Catharine heeanu* inclined to 
jieaee. 'Phe 'Piirks did not takt* ad van-, 
fage of’ the propitiou.s moment. 'I’he 
peace of Wi i'cla, in 17.90, put an end t > 
the war vvitii Su (‘den, aft(‘r several nava' 
balth'.^i, advantagi'ous totin' latter. Aus 
tria concluded peace with 'Purkey .il Si.- 
(ova, in 1791 ; Ku.>sia at Jassy, Jatiuarv \K 
271^2, by vviiich onh Oc/akow, with it.'. 
t(UTir/»rv, was taketi from tin' Port*', niui 
tin; l)ni('sier bec.-mn' the I’ronlii’r of Rus- 
sia towards INloldavia and Bi'ssara.hia. 
During this war, Prussia had jireviaited 
Poland iVom ji lining Ru.ssia agaii st the 
'Parks; and tin' Prussian patit in P ilano. 
vvifn IgnaJtiiis Poioeki at tlieir Invnl, gav<‘ 
a in*\v (‘onstltution to tin* ('(Uiiitr}, i\1ay •>, 
1791. r\‘li\ PtMoeki, af the head of tho 
Rii^^iaii parly, fliniu'd, in 1792, tin' con- 
federation of 'Pargovvit/, for tin* support 
of the old constilution. But ihiissia, at 
war with Eranci', liaircd a war with Rus- 
sia, and, breaking her word given to tin* 
Poles, inarehed an urmv into Poland. 
'I’lie si'cond lariition of this ill-iitU'd eomi- 
try t(»ok place at Crodno, August 17, 17!^9 
(.<('♦' Pulamiy h\ wliich Russia acquired 
.-(juai'e mill's (the greatt'r part of' 
i.ilhuani;!, with Wiina, of Volhyifia, and 
the rest of Podolia). 'Pin* wreck of tin* 
republic was annexed to Russia hy tin* 
act of union. In 1794, Ko.seiusko 
((|. V.) and Madaiinski ros(' for the di'liver- 
arice of their ('omifrv. !n the same year, 
tin* ri'piihlie was eiitii'c'lv di.ssolvt'd. In 
this last partition, Austriaalso to(jk a .sliare. 
()etoher21, 17f>.'), the hoimdarv tiN'otv he- 
iween Russia and Prussia was ennobiih'd, 
ami fniallv setlli'd .l;muarv 29, 171^7. 
('oiirlainl (([. v.) wa'> taken l>y Russia as a 
Polish fief- ( 'afhariiie died Aovemher 17, 
17f)f), having aildt'd to the emj)in‘ of Rn.^- 
sia 210,000 square miles of fertile land. 
Shu liad not talveu an a('ti\<‘ pari aguius’ 
the French ri'volution, though she had 
('onelinh'd an ailiain'u with Englanii 
and Au.stria; htU her only sou, f'auJ 1 
{«(. V.), imitc'd with lYaph's, 'Purk(*y, Aiis 
tria and England, v\hilst Bonajiarti* vva-> 
ill l^gypl. Snvvaroff, eonunainli'r of tin* 
imiteti Austrians and Russians in Italv, 
was victorious at (Aissauo, April 27, I79!k 
on tin; TreJiia, Jidy 17, and at NovJ, 
Aijgu.st 15; hut poiitii'a! eonsidi'ratiou'. 
ohiigi'd him to march hack, and Massiuiri 
having lieen victorious over KoriukolV in 
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Switzerland, he was compelled to retire 
to Upper Oermany. Tlu? alliance be- 
tween Russia and Austria wsus broken, as 
was also that of Russia with Kurland. 
I’aul was embittered af^ainst Enj^laiid for 
occupy inf? Malta ; yet the naval war was 
contiiiiKid jointly. The Russians and 
Turks occupicul ("oiili. In 18^0, the re- 
pul)li(* of the Seven Islands was estab- 
lished under the. f?uarantec of the Porte 
and Russia, and was occupied by troops 
of tlie latter until 1807 — a circum- 
staiaa^ which very much increased the 
Russian inlbuuicc in the Mediterranean. 
Raul rent'WCMl the ])lan of an arnu'd ikmi- 
trality in tlu^ north, in consecjiience of 
wliicli tlu^ battle of Co[)enlia<?cn took 
f)lace, A])ril 2, 1801; but the eiii|)eror had 
died nine days previous, and his successor 
d(M*lare(l himself for peace and for Kn<?- 
land. Under Alexander’s inediation, the 
peace of Lunevilh' (q. v.) was c4Dncluded. 
Jf(; then devoted himself to the internal 
improvenietif, appointed a conimittee, un- 
der princ(' I^apuchin, for tin? revision of 
the laws, constituted the senate as a kind 
of intermediate body bet’sveen the mon- 
arch and the j>eo])le,and fxradually mitigat- 
ed the rigor of bondage, especially in the 
crown-villag('s and the (lerman provinces. 

>'J’he police, especially that of the health 
departnuMit, was greatly improved ; about 
2000 physicians were paid by govern- 
ment ; vaccination was introduced. Ag- 
riculture was much ini[)roved under him, 
and some nomadic tribes, as vv<‘ll as the 
Nogay 'fartars, devoted themselv es to hus- 
baiulry. Science was fostered. Kriisen- 
stern circumnavigated the world. In (diar- 
kow and Kasan, universities and schools 
were establislied. Hut A lexander soon be- 
came engaged in the desolating conllh'ts of 
Europe with Framav, at lii*st in 180,>, in 
fivor of Austria, until the unfortunate 
battle of Austerlitz ; in the next year in 
connexion with Prussia. Again unsuccess- 
f?d, Russia conchahal peace with Fmnce 
at Tilsit, in 1807 ; na-eived a })art of Po- 
land (Hialystock), and ceded Jever ; evacu- 
at(*d Cattaroand ( >orfu ; broke otf all con- 
nexion with England ; and deedared war 
against Swedem, the only ally of Hritain. 
In the same year (180i)), the peace of 
Fredrieshamm made Finland and East 
Hothnia, with Toriu^a and the Aland 
islands, a Russian province. In the war 
betwtien Austria and France, in 1800, 
Russia took but little share, but continued 
with vigor the war with the Porte and 
witli Persia. Hy the peace of Vienna 
she received a part of East (ialicia, 
which, however, was restoml at the con- 
11 ^ 


gress of Vienna. When, at length, Rus- 
sia objectc‘d to the f‘xtension of TVaiice to 
the riv<*r Trave, on account of the emjx:*- 
ror’s connexion with the duke of Olden- 
burg, and could not, in her commercial 
system, a<*.ced(j to the views of Napoleon, 
the war of 1812 began, which, in the se- 
quel, involved all the powers of Europi*. 
and caused the overthrow of Napok'on, 
in 18 1.5. (See Russian- Gerumn 
Russia, it is tnie, had suffered immensely 
by this devastating war; but it emerged as 
a power of preeminent im])ortance, and 
strengtlfened by the addition of Poland 
(q. v.j to its immense t(*rriton'. This in- 
ffuence seemed, during the nfign of Ah*x- 
aiider, continually to increase* by means 
of the holy alliance (ip v.), founded and 
supportiMl by him. At Viimna, in 181.5, 
at Aix-la-(yhapellc, in 1818, at Tro])pau, 
Iiaybac‘h, Verona (see Covfp'css), this in- 
fluence; was liianilested, and the* French 
cabinet was tor a considerable time divid- 
ed into an English an<l a Russian party. 
During the struggle with Napoleon, Rus- 
sia discontinued its hostilities with Persia 
aial the Porte. ’Fhc peace of Hucharc.sr, 
May 28, 1812, with the latter, gave her 
Moldavia as far as the Pruth, Hessarabia, 
and the chief mouths of the Danube: the 
peace of Tiflis, in 181.*j, w ith the I’oriner, 
gaiiH'd her all the temtory west of tin* 
Caspian sea, between the Kur atid the 
Araxes, Georgia having been united before 
with Russia, in 1801 ; and, on the east 
coast as far as the gulf of Balkan, with 
tlu; exclusiv’e navigation of the (hispiaii 
sea. Particularly sinee the eongress of 
Aix-la-(^liapelle, Russia may be consid- 
ered JUS having found that her influence 
over Enropi' would be best t)romoted by 
the continuance of i»eacc, wdiich would 
enable her to dev(*lope those resojirccs 
wdiicli make a country formidable in w ar. 
Alexander labored with gn^at sagacity to 
developc the inilitjiry powder jus well as tJie 
productive ca[)acity of Ijis em])ire, ami' 
at the same time intc.'rlered in the nflaii*s 
of Italy juul ispain, and exerted a great 
control over France and Germajiy, the 
less supportable as it w^us founded on the 
predomintince of force over intellig(*nce. 
He reorganized almost the wdiole interior 
of the empire. (See Alexander /.) After 
the death of this emperor, December 1, 
1825, his brother Nicholas ascended 
the tlirone, Constantine Cicsarowitsch 
having renounced his right. (See Constan- 
tine, and Mcholas I.) A conspira(\v, men- 
tioned Jilready in the jirtiele Alexander, 
broke out December 2t>, 1825, when 
the i*egiments of tlie guard, who bed 
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taken the oalJi tt) Constoiitiiie iiiiiiietii- 
aloJy a/lor Ah'xaiiilerV death, >\eiv to 
lake the oath to NiehoIiL'^. 'rwo eonipa- 
iiit's rellised, aiui u tiiinuit eiisiK^l, whieh 
eonfimied for one day, and was siip- 
pivssed at hist by the iiiingied hrmiu'ss aial 
nioderatioii of Nir, hulas. 'The hivi'stiga- 
tiiOi of this matter brouglit to liglit a eoii- 
.''piraey wliieli Jjad t‘xisr('d already for 
years, founded, iis it would aj)|)ear, partly 
oil crude political idt'as, partly on tli»' oi- 
fended pride' of tlu^ old Russian nobility. 
The comuiittee of in\t!stigaii<»n published 
a report May 30 (June ll), 1H38. The 
most guilty, some high oiheers, wvre 
Jianged, others sent to Siberia, ami others 
pardoned. Tiir foreign n'lations <n*Rus- 
^•ia with Cdiiiia luive remained imaln're<l 
since the treaty of eternal amity hetueeii 
the two eonntrie^j, eonehultMl in 17*27. 
This treaty provides for the residence of 
a Russian mission (a misshni of young 
men who study Chinest') in Pekin, hy 
means of which tin* Russians always 
maintain a connnnnieatjon with th(M*api- 
tal of Cliina. According to tin* peace of 
(riilistan, Octohi'r 12, 1813, ratitied atTif- 
lis, September 15, 1814, Russia reeeived, 
besides the territory along the Caspian 
and the exclusive navigation of that sea 
w’itli ships of war, tin* right of trade in 
Persia, in eonsideratioii of paying a duty 
of tive per cent., and engag<'{i to support 
that prince, whom the. reigning sovereign 
should designate lor his successor, and 
not to sutler any int<?rrerene<»- of a foreign 
})Ower in th(^ internal atVaii*s of Persia. 
General Jiirinoloff at the same time made 
war upon the nionntaineers of tin? Can- 
e.'Hus, wJjo make a business of rohheiy. 
Most of them had submitted in 182^j, uinJ, 
in the s;inn? year, seven kJians of the 
Kirgnises and (/almuckshad passed from 
the Chinese sovereignU volnntarilv un- 
der the Rusrian. About this lime the Per- 
sian shah bad appointed bis son Abbas- 
•Mirza his sin*eessor, when the settling of 
the iie.w boundaries eanseil disputes, 
whieJi were not settled at tin* time of Al- 
'=*xanderis deatli. NicIioIjls sent jirinee 
Meuse liikofF to tiic e.oiirt of l\?heraii, to 
propose an exchange of the. ]>rovine.e in 
rpiestion; but the warliki; Abbas-Mir/a 
thought the moment propitious for attack* 
ing Russia, and inarcbeil, August, 1820, 
over the frontier, called the Mussulman 
subjects of Russia to arms, and advanced 
as mr as IClizabethpol ; hut, September 14, 
tlie Persian army was defeated, and Sep- 
tember 25, general Paskewitsch overcame 
Che Persian crown-prince at Elizabethpol, 
and frecil the Russian territory. Septem- 


ber 28, Russia ch'clared w ar against: Per 
sia. Paskewntseli, being appointiMl eoni 
maiider-in-ehielj pnssiMi (he Araxes, look, 
April 27, the eelehraled Arim'nian mon- 
iLstery, Etsehmiasin^ October 3, the for- 
tress Sardor Adad, and, Oetoiu'r IJ», the 
hirtress of Erivaii, tin; bulwark of Pei-sm 
against Russia, 'fbe Russians now en* 
ter(‘d ancient Media W'ilbout opposition, 
and forei'd the shall to sue tin* pi'aee. 
iN'ovi'mber 5, 1827, tin' preliminarii's were 
signed, according to wliieli Persia ceded 
the kliansliips of Ihivan, on both skies 
of the Araxes, and the* kbansliip of i\a- 
lvitselie\an, paid the expenses of the war, 
aiiii the losses caused b\ the invasion. 
Ill th.' article Ottoman Empire (\«>l. ix, p. 
4(»0), w'e have tonebed upon tin* rc'lations 
Ix'twet'ii tin* Porte and Russia, during the 
\a‘ai*s l82l) and 1827. (h’nrtlu* part ot' 
Russia, in the mediation Ix'tweeo 'fnr- 
ke.y anile the (irei'k insurgents, and in 
the battle at Xasariin., si'e tli(' end of 
onr article GrcfcVy Revolution of Modem.) 
'Pile pafieiji:e oj’ Russia was now' e\- 
liansted by the eondnet of the Poite. 
K*bniarv 27, 1828, the Russian minister 
\css<*lrode declared to I*' ranee and Great 
Rritain, that his sovereign must liavt' sat- 
isfaction for the violation of the treat) of 
Aekermann, and ilu* tlu' batti sheriff of 
J>eeomb(‘r 20, 1827, w liieli the l^oite bad 
addresseil to all the pachas, and which 
eontaini'd nmn\ olii'iisiM' charges against 
Russia. March 14, tlie enipi ror Nicholas 
issued a declaration ol’ war against the 
Porte. 33ie Russian forces passi'd the 
Prnth, May 7, to the niimher of 115,000 
men, inehiiling*’ p<*r*sons of all df'seriplions, 
attaeJied to the camp. ( oiint Diehilseji, 
to whom llie plan of the eamjiaign was 
aserihed, wils chief of the empt'ror’s statf, 
whieh, on May )!), arrived bellire Rrailow. 
f’onnt Vi ingmsti'in A\as <•onlmander-in- 
ehief. ,lass) was oeenpied May 7, Hn- 
eharest May 12, and Rrailow' invested on 
the I Ith. .lime 11, the tliird division of 
the Russian army, in whi<*h was the em- 
peror’s head-onarters, crossed the Daniihe. 
.liine 15, an atfenijit was made to curry 
IJrailow hy storm, hut without success; 
it capitulated, ho W(;ver, on the 10th. The 
Russians liad now the lower Danube in 
their power, wliich secured the connexion 
of the army with Russia. The divisions 
advanced singly. Atler the battles of tin* 
7th and 20th of July, the Turks retired 
into the fortified niomitnin fiosition of‘ 
(yhonmlo, whii-h was the centre of their 
o|M;rutioii8. TheTiirkish ariny,iiiMlerHus- 
sein Pacha, here consisted of more than 
40,000 men. Varna, fortified by nature 
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and aii, and defended by the favorite of 
the sultan, tin; eafMidaii ]melia, and the 
warlike Jiissuf Ihudia of Seres, lorined 
theii'if^lit wiii^ of the Turkish position. 
Around tliese ^ates of (yonstantinopie (as 
th(>v an; <*alled), V^ariia and Chonnila, the 
holh'st eonfli<‘t ensued, 'fhe ])rineipal 
arjny, 45,000 tiieii strong, under Held-iiiar- 
^lial \Vittgenstein, with whom the empe- 
ror laid his head-ciuart<'i*s, approached 
('lioiinila, whilst licajtenant-general R*)th 
h<*sleged Silistria, and lieutenant-general 
<'ount Suc-htelen watched Varna. The 
^rand vizier would not give l)attl<; at 
Chouinla, hut confined himself to the de- 
ti'ijce of tin; jilace. The Russians took 
poss(‘ssion at last of the key of the IJal- 
kan, i*rawodi, Irom w4iich a strong divis- 
ion of the army might have pr<‘ssed for- 
vvanl to Aides ; hut they did not dare to 
leave (Jhonnila and Varna in their rear, 
and sonu; hallalioiis, who had p^t)C<;ede(l 
too far, suifered loss near Kski StamlMiI, 
and an intrencliiiK'iit was taken hy the 
Turks, In projiortion to the didiciiity of 
('urrying on the siegi', in a vast and almost 
uninhahilahle countiy lik<* Rulgariu, under 
tin; fatal iidlueuco of the climati*, were 
the elfoits of the Kussians to get posses- 
sion at least of Varna. After this place 
>iad h(‘(?n invested on the land side hy 
firince Meiischikoff, and on the sea side 
hy th(‘ fleet from the Black sea, returning 
li tini Ana])a, under admiral Hreig, breach- 
es were made. Oiuer Vriones advanceil 
to its relief, hut was driven hack hy prince 
IhigcMie of Wiirtemhi'rg ; a body of tnaips 
ti)rce(l their way intotla; bastion, October 
7, and entered the city, wlfndi tlu'y soon 
left again. Terrified hy this, the; enemy 
;:^:ive up all further resistance, and Jussuf’ 
i'acha came himself to the Russian camp 
to lu'goiiate. '^riie (‘apudan pacha retinnl 
into the citadt'l. ^fhe Russians took pf>s- 
session of all the bastions of the fortress, 
OeioluT 1 1, after two months’ siege, with- 
out any conditions on the part of the ni- 
hahitants. 'J’he capudan jmcha had lib- 
erty to retire with BOO men. Jussuf 
I'acha of Seres w'ent over to tin; Russians 
w iih s(^v(*ral Turkish troops, and repaired 
to Odessa. ARer this conquest, the Rus- 
sians drew back from Chouinla, October 
15. 'Pile siege of Bilistria did not take 
plae*; till tln> last of Beptemher. Winter 
eame on unusually early, and diseases be- 
eaine pnivalent; a scannty of food and 
provtinder existed, so that the siege was 
raised on Noveinhei* lOth. 'Phe eainpaign 
in Asia was successful ; princt; Meiischi- 
koff, on the 22d of June, had taken the 
fortress of Anapa, on the Black sea, whicli 
was dangerous for the [irovinccs of Russia 


beyond the (^uieasus, in consequence of 
which the predatory population of the 
neighboring mountains submitted to the 
Russians. 'Plie Russian army under count 
rjiskevvitsch fona'd their way from ('uu- 
casiis and Anirat into Asiatic Turkey, and 
took hy storm, July 5, tlie strong fortress 
of Kars, the centnil ]K)int of Turkish Ar- 
menia, tog<;ther with the <*ii(Mnies’ eamj). 
Whilst the Russian fleet on the lilack sea 
destroyed a I’urkisli flotilla, August H, and 
file batteries of Jiiiada, on the coast, near 
< %>nstantinople, and supi>oiled tlie attack 
on V^'irntf, I*askewut.sch look the ll>rtresses 
of Achalkalaki, (iertwiss, and, July 2b, 
Poti, w'hich })eing situated at the month of 
the Phasis, secured tlie possession of Miii- 
gr(*lia and Iniiretia. The Turks, indeed, 
washed to [iress forward from Ai-srnm, 
(lOrziaMini), and for tJjis purjaise plaeeil 
an army <>f ‘10,000 men near AkhalzicJi. 
But Pask<;witsch erossed an almost ini- 
pas.sa!ile mountain, and heat the enemy at 
Kura, and, on the 21 st, the jirincipal Ixidy 
of Jiis flirees, aller w'hicli he took Akhal- 
zich hy stonn (on the 25th). 'Phe citadel 
eapitn luted. Several strong fortresses fell 
into the Russian power up to the 21vSt 
of Be)>t(‘mbc'r, so tliat the wdiole ])achalie 
of Ikijasid, as far as tlie hanks of the Phi- 
phmtes, was eompiored. ''Phe campaign 
ill Knrojie c*(>rresponded less to the g<*ii- 
eral expeefation. ^’ho nnmhers of tJie 
army were not so complete as Jjad been 
calculated, and the snpplit's were defi- 
eieiit. 'Phe loss of the horses could not be 
iinmeebately repaired. The prevalent dis- 
eases had grc*atlv weakened the army. 
At last, a severe wintiT cnm(‘ on, and put 
an end to the eanqiaign in both eountrics. 
Its results, however, were imjiortant. In 
I hirope and Asia, Russia had takem pos- 
session of two Turkish ])rineipalities, and 
three pachulic^!, fourteen fortrc'sscs and 
tlirei* castles, besides eonimnnding a long 
lino of eountry, and four passages over 
flit; Diimihe, 'Phe Russian empemr had 
rejieateil, during and after the eamjmign, 
Its well ?is hefon‘ it, to the liritish ambiLS- 
sador-extraordinary, lord Heytt'sbiiry, his 
inclination for peace with the Porte, on 
the terms of indemnification for the ex- 
penses of the war, and sernrity against 
future injuries and violations of treaties ; 
hut the l\iite had rejected all mediation 
on the basis of the London treaty, and re- 
fused to send envoys to negotiate with the 
ainlxissadors of the thi*ee po\vei>‘, and the 
commissioners of the Creeks. On the 
contrary, Msilnnond liad aniionnced anew 
cain|)aign, with the words, “ Honor and 
independence are worth more than life.” 
Hitlierto the negotiations had been car- 
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vied on in (^mstfintinoide, with the reis 
edenthf Iw the minister of the Nether- 
lands. 1 le hiul delivered to the reis etVendi 
tho iiianitosto of Franco, (iroat Hritaiii 
juiil R\issm, of Aiij?ust 11, 18‘2H, whioli 
iiuulo known to the Porte the motive ami 
ohjeet of tlie French expedition asrainst 
the iMorea. 'fhe Prussian amhassadtu*, 
(^iiiiitz, likewise advised the Porte to 
yield, hot, till Jaiioarv, 18‘.2P, \vithont siie- 
eess. The siiltaii had even banished to 
Asia many of the frumds of peace amon^ 
the ulenuLs, on account of their senti- 
inents. 8lill he show'c'd, on several occa- 
sions, an unexpected regard for the laws 
of nations. He did not close the Bospho- 
rus against the trade of nefitnils with Rus- 
sia until the Idtii of Septemhen*; the 
Russian ]n-ison('rs w'ere well tn‘ate<l ; the 
Russians s(*ttle<l in ( k>iistantinn])le wen' 
pn^teeted, and the irritat<’d l^urks were 
kept in unusual restraint. On tJie oflter 
hand, Jiissuf Pacha of Seres, tor surrender- 
ing Varna, which had till then resisted all 
attacks, wjus banished, and liis estates con- 
liseated. The grand vizier, M<'hined Se- 
lim, was depose<l for his delay in reliev- 
ing that fortress, and hanislK'd to (hdlip- 
oli. At length a strong body of eaxalry 
trom Asia, under the command of the 
brave 'I'shapan Oglu, joined the forces, to 
op . 11 the campaign of 18‘2P. February 
‘Jl, 1821 geicral DiebitsclP was ap[>oint- 
ed commander-in-chief of the Russian 
forces; but even })n*vious to that event, 
and in flie mid>t of winter, the Russian 
]<>rces had not been re<luced enfir<*Iy to 
inaction. The fjrfresses of Kale and 
Tourno, on the Danube, were taken at the 
end of January, with eighty-seven jiieces 
of cannon, while the thennomeier of 
Fahrenheit was at zero. February 18, a 
dotilla of thirty Turkish vessels, tW»zen 
up near Nicopoli, was tiestroyed. Feh- 
ruaiy 25, the fortress of Siz«d)oli, beyond 
the gulf of Bourgas, east of the Balkan, 
was taken by a Russian fl<*et. The gar- 
rison, consisting of abfmt lb, 000 Albani- 
ans, retreated, and joined the, main body 
under Hussein Pacha. But it was in 
Asiatic Turkey that the serious o[x?ralif>nH 
of the campaign commeMCcd. On the 
night of March ^3d, a Turkish f?>rce of 
more than 20,000 num inadi; an attack on 
Akhalzich. (General Pa.sk(!witsch imme- 

* Dicbitsch was the son of a Silesian officer in 
the Prussian, and afterwards in the Russian service. 
In J81.3, he was lieutenant-general and quarter- 
master-general, and, subsequently, JKljutant-gen- 
eral to Alexander. In the batile of AusterJitz 
he was wounded in the hainJ ; at Dresden he rc- 
eeived a severe contusion, and had two horses 
shot under him ; and he distinguished himself in 
the actions of Kylau and Friedlaiid. 


dintely sent a rciidbrccmeiif to the reli f 
of the ])lnee, and on the Kith the hesie^r. 
ing Ibree retnvitt'd. June MtJi, a body of' 
Turks, who had h(*en dniwn down, h;^ (he 
movements of the Rtissians, from the 
mountains of At 1 jar, wtut^ attacked in 
their iiitreneJied camp l>y gt'iierals Moii- 
ravieff and BonrtsolK The camp wais 
canieti hy assault, and large stores of jiro- 
visioiis and ammunitions, nearly 400 pris- 
onei-s, Sir,, were takt'ii. An army of 

50.000 men had hetm (‘olleeted by the 
seraskit'i* of Frzerum, anti divided into 
two corps, om* eoininandt'd hy tht' [lacha 
of thr<‘e tails, llagki, tin utbeer of high 
renown in Asiatic Turkey, wlio, with 

20.000 mt‘n, was stati<»n(*d tit the passes 
of tht* luonntnins of Saganltm ; the other, 
t>f BO, 000 m(*n, under tin* seraskier ot* 
Frzerum him-clf. '^Flicsc tw'o oiqis, by 
the ninmeuvres of general Ihiskewitseli, 
were stY>‘‘n*tdt*il from t'tieli otbf*r, tmd siie- 
eessively totally defJx'ited, at the liegiiiiiiiig 
of July. July »‘l, J*askew itseli took [>os- 
st‘ssioii of I'irzt'rum, tbt* centre of tlu' 
'fiirkisb }M)\ver in Asia. The st‘niski(*r, 
et)iumtmder-iii-e}iii‘f of tbt* wditile Turkish 
tinny, and governor of till Asititie B'lirkcN, 
was takt'ii })risom*r, togetli<*r with four 
prineijKil jKiebas, tmd 150 pieces of can- 
nt>n. J'Ik* sbtirpest eoutc^t ot lilt* Asiatic 
etimp.'iigu wtis oeeasioued i>y tin* titti'iiipt 
of tht* ptieliti of X'tm tt) resent* frtmi the 
Russians tht* fortress of Bajasid. The 
atttiek was made with 7000 infantry timl 
5000 etivalry, tiidt'd by the tirt*frt)m ti bat- 
tery, on a rtmge of rocks, whieli sw(‘pt 
the Russitm troops on the fltuik tmd retir, 
iuitl tin; lirt* t)f mus(|U(‘trv trom (In* in- 
habitants of tb(* 4'arltir quarter o\’ the 
pbietN Alter thirty-two hours t)f inet's- 
sant lighting, tlit^ Turks rt'tresitt'd. The 
career of Paskewitseli in this eamptiign 
had bet'll one of eontinntil siiet*t*ss ; tmd 
such htui ht'cii his |)reeetling etimiitiign in 
IVrsia. lii the Fiiropetui provinces, the 
etimpaigri etimmcnet'tl by the rent'Wtd of 
the. siege of Silistria, under tlu* iinnit*di- 
ate, dirt'Ction of l)it*bitseb. May 17, a de- 
tachment t)f the Russian army, posted 
nt*ar tlin village of FiSki Ariiaontlar, was 
attacked by the Turkish nrrny eornmtind- 
ed by (lit* grniitl vizita* from Chouiniti, at 
three in the luoniing. The battle lasted 
till eight in the evening, when the Turks 
retinal. June 11, the battle of Kou- 
levte.ha, or I^rawodi, took [ilaee between 
the army of Diehitscli and that of the* 
grand vizier. It was contested with ob- 
stinacy, and the victory displayed rather 
the superiority of’ Furotiefin tactics tJian 
of courage. June BO, Silistria surren- 
dered, and the garrison of 10,000 men 
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bt\amc- prisoners of war; 220 pieces of 
' raiiuon, 80 stamlards, and the whole 
'ruiltislj flotilla, fi'll into the hands of the 
KiK'j^iuis. Immediately after the surren- 
fl(^r (n Siiistria, lli<d>its<*h comiiieneed liis 
preparations for tlif; passaj^f? of tlie 
rivci* Ktimt(‘ljik a?id the liulkaii mouii- 
lie left liis camp before (•hounda 
Jjilv 17. duly 22, the Russians Jiad made 
.-u'cii proi>T(‘ss, that tJie g(*neral head- 
(|iiarf(*rs of army were removed to 
I irketcli, on the summit of the Balkan, 
after consid(‘ral>le opposition from the* 
1’ijrks, at the passage of the Karntchik. 
rdezt'Mibri was occupied on the 2ik], and 
lilh‘(*n pieces of ca/inon, and large quan- 
titi.s ol' warlike stores, taken. Arriving 
on the. shores of the Fuxine, the progress 
('.f tin; army w'c.s ai(l(*d by the codpi'nition 
of lh(^ tleer under admiral («reig, consist- 
ii»g of thre<* sliips of tin* line, tlirei? frig- 
ate's, and se)na‘ smalh'i* v»‘ss(ds. A^b*rtlie 
siicces.'^ivt! occupation of sundry villages 
from day to day, tin*, Ittst n^sistaina* on 
th(‘ jmrt of tli(‘ Turks b(*fore tin; Russians 
reached Adrianoph*, was made at Hliviio, 
or SelimiKt, said to be next in importance 
to- Adrianoph*, among the citi('s of the 
Ottoman empire. The '^Furks abandoned 
tin* city August 12, aft(*r a very feeble re- 
skJtance, IVoiu tliis time the Russians 
« ^countered hardly any difticulties, befim* 
leaching Adrianople, except such tis arose 
liom tla* excessive lurat of the W(iatlier, 
the rocky ground, and bad state of the 
'oads. On the Iftrh, the Russians ap- 
proac]it*d Adrianoph^, which was occupied 
the next day witliout Op])osition. Nego- 
tiations now commenced, and, Sejaeiiiljer 
I4, a treaty ol* peaci* was signed, the 
tudncipal ])oints of w'hich were the cessa- 
tioti of hostilities; the restoration by Rus- 
sia of the ]>rinci]mlities of Walachia and 
[Moldavia, and of all the towns oceupied 
hy the Kussians in Bidgaria and Hu- 
ni(*lia ; ihe settlement of the homidaries 
hetvvi^en tln3 tw'c) powem in Furope and 
Asia; the ])rovisions for the religious lil)- 
erty, in(h*])endeiU administratu)ii and free 
tra(l(3 of tin? people of iMoldavia and Wa- 
f'cliiji; freedom of <*ommf’ree to Russian 
subject’s throughout the Ottouiaii etiipire, 
as s(*(Mir(*(l hy fnrnwr treaties ; free <*oni- 
itjerce and navigation ol* tlie IMaek sea to 
all nations at peace with the Forte; the 
«fil>uUition of th(3 Forte to j»ay 1,500,000 
•ducats of Holland to Bussia within 
<'ighu*en months, as an indemnification 
f)r losses of Russian subjects, and a fur- 
ther sum, such as should Im* agrr<*d on, ns 
an indemnity for the expenses of the war; 
the acc(*ssioii of the Foru? to the arrange- 


ments of Russia, Great Britain and France, 
r€3spe<'tiiig Greece. By a subsequent sepi- 
arate act, the indemnities mentioned as 
stipulated w'(ire agreed to he paid hy in- 
stalments, the first in four increasing pay- 
ments at short intervals; the second in 
teiioiinual instalments. On the first pay- 
ment of the portion of the smaller sum, 
the Russian forces were to retire from 
Adrianople ; on the second, to recede be- 
yond the Balkan ; on the third, to repass 
the Danube; and on the fourth payment, 
to evacuaUi the. Turkish tcirritory. Thus 
the. empepor Nieliolas, ac.cfirding to the 
pledg(3 w hi<‘.h lie had given to his allies at 
the coinmciiiceinent of the war, stopped 
short ill the career of conquest, when he 
had obtained the objects for which the 
war was ])rol‘essedly undertaken. — The 
hegiiniing jf the insurrection in Folaiid 
has been givc‘n in the aiticle Poland. 
The fbllowdng is *i short account of the 
struggle vvhicli ensued.’^ When the diet 
of Folaiid met, Dec. 18, 1830, at Warsaw, 
general (.3ilopicki resignc'd the dictator- 
ship ; on the 20th, indeed, he was rein- 
stated in the, office, but he finally resigned, 
January 111, 1831. Whilst Foland was 
jirejiaring I’or the unequal conflict with 
great enthusiasm, at least among the bet- 
ter educated classes, the Jews not except- 
ed, the einfieror Nicholas, Decenilier 17 
(24), 18^30, issiu‘d a proclamation to the 
Foies, calling upon them to submit to 
their legitimate government, Januar>^ 21 , 
prince Radzivil was elected commmider- 
in-chief of the Folish anny, and on the 
24th, the termination of the Russian dy- 
nasty in Bolaml was declared. Marehal 
Diehiisch, who had so successfully con- 
ducted the war w ith the Turks, entered 
Folaml at the head of a large army. He 
advaiieed as far as Wai'saw, and w as vic- 
torious over tin* Foies near the walls of 
their cafiital, Ft briiary 25, 18.31 (the loss 
of the Foies is stated to have beeJi 5500 ; 
that of their eiiemic's 4500) ; hut when 
prince Rad/ivil resigned the command 
on the 28tli, ami Skrzynecki, then only a 
colonel, was ap])ointe(l in his place, the 
Folish <*aus(* gained strength. 'Fhis Iwave 
officer, though finally unsucct'ssfni, likr 
the heroie Kosciusko, proved that he de- 
served a better fate. March 31, he was 
victorious over the Russians near Fraga, 
in a niglit attack. He advanei'd cautious- 
ly, and, favored by the darkn<*ss of tlie 
night, reached their cantoiiinents without 

As our only inibnnation on lln.s sad subject !•» 
ilcrivcil fftiin the nou>])apers, aiul works compile'/ 
from such sources. \m' lia\e tlionglit it best to con- 
fine ourselves to narrow limits. 
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ptTOfiw*!. Tlio advanrrd jjiiani rinpiTtu*, in a nianirrsto a(|cJrnM,.j 
of pMU'ral (icLsnmr, consisting ot‘ HOiM) or to !)h* Russians, Jiail called thorn tli,‘ !<! 
10, (HK) nicii, was tirst attacked, and almost I'itiniafc iiiastci*s ol the Foies, was n*}if]y 
wholly destroyed: the Folt's took lOOO to make ever\ sa<*ritice to re«rai^) tj,,. 
prisonci>5 and UiOO ph'ces of cannon. Folish thnwie. 'The Foies were siuTe.ss, 
Immediatidy allerwards, ht‘ attacked ^»‘n- Ihl, .UiIn f h under ^o»n(*ral Clirzaiiski, 
eml Rosen, who was posted with ti(j,(K)() li\<‘ inik‘s from \Vai*sa\\, a^viinst the Kns' 

men at Deinne Wielski, and ohiito'tl him to sians ; i)Ut, owin;^ to causes which hm... 
retreat with the loss of ‘2000 /irisoiiers and not y(‘t heen salistactorily e\plain(*(l, ,i 
nine pieces of cannon. .XnothrriinftnrtntU rhuii^r ot ^i’ov ernuK'nf took place j/ 
vh’torv was alh'imarvlsirained near Zelech- \\ai>aw% and /rencral Skrzyiieeki w.e 


ow, where 1*2,000 Russians were kilhvl, 
wounded or taken, wdth twelve pi<*ci*s ot* 
cannon. l)uriii"thisactioii,fhe Lithuanians 
and Volliviiians, who ^crved in the Rus- 
sian army, turned their arms airninsi tlu‘ 
Russians, and materially contrihuted to the 
success of the IN)lt*s. The peasants in 
various <|uartei-s of f*oland now took an 
active part in the war, and ha^iteiit'd, with 
whatever weapons they coidd <»htain, to 
th(‘ army. Insurn'ctions hr(»ke out 
in Lithutinia, Volliynia, Row no, the 
rkniine, W'ilna, and even in anciimt Fo- 
land, as far as Smolensk. On the other 
Imnd, general Dwernicki, wdio had been 
sent to make a dernoiLstration in the rear 
of the Russians, UTid who liad Imh'ii victo- 
rious over them, was at last com[)ell(*d to 
pttss into tla^ Austrian dominions, wla*n; 
he suiTcndered to tlie authoritic's of that 
country, April 27, w'ith 5000 Foies. Ue 
is sai(l to have been treated humanely. 
8kr/>necki, after hav in^ had several un- 
successful encounters with the* Russians, 
and having? avoided a decisive enj(a|?e- 
ment with an enemy superior in stnaif^th, 
at ktst fbuglit the battle of Ostroloiika, 
.May 2(). The Russian army is said to 
iiav(», amounted to 55,000, and the Folish 
to 20,000. The Russians wenj victoriou.s. 
'riif* siime day tlie J’olish general Cida- 
po\ski w^is \ictorious over tlic Russians, 
u/ider Sacken, at IMariampol. ^riie ardor 
oftlje f>eoj>le still continued, and hopes 
were c‘jif(‘rtained in every country that the 
maul} r(“^isfance of the Poles would in- 
duce the* powerful cahiiicts to intertcTo ; 
hut, untoininately, Prussia and Austria, 
being themselves in possession of a part 
of the spoils of Poland, did all in tlicrir 
fiow'er to prevent interference, whilst Eng- 
land and France; wen* too much occupied 
at hc»m(; to render essential aid. .luiie ID, 
••oimt Diehitsch suddenly di<>dof thecliol- 
• ‘ra morbus, which the Russian army had 
carried to Poland, at Klechcwo, having 
been supei'seded, on the IGth of the same; 
montJj, by g’eneral Fuskewitsch, whose 
campaign in Asia Iuls bcjcai aln*ady men- 
tioned. The militaiy opcaalions wf;re 
now {irosecuted with new vigor, and the 


supci*scdc‘d hy l)»*mhinski as comm/inder 
in-<*hi«‘f The hc'havior of the* tonrier 
s<‘(‘ms to have* h(’(*ti throughout evempla- 
rv, and su<*h was liis d(‘portm(*nt on 
disciiargc* t*rom the supreme; (‘oinmaiid. 
The skill and valor ol* gcin'rals IU>zlslvi 
and (V.artoiy*'ki vM’rc* no longer of anv 
avail. A conspiracy <d* tin* Russian j>ris- 
oiicrs in Warsaw was discovered arm 
punished. Krnkowit'cki was appointc<l 
Polish-, (dictator*. Faskcwrisch made* pr*»*p- 

ai'atiorrs firr the Laking of flu* city, in w hid; 
he siu'cccdi'd Scpti'iirhcr 7, at six o’clock, 
when tin* (*apital siu*r*rnd('rcd hy capitu- 
lation, after a most sanguinary conflict of 
two days’ dur*atiori, dm*ing wliicli the 
Polish soldi(*r*vS h(‘ha\ed heroically, wliiUt 
it is not yet sriflicicntly <*\plainc(l, whether 
the authoi*iti(‘s did fh(‘ir duty. The 
l^olish army, fldlovved hy the di(‘t and the 
m(;mhei*s of gov(*r*nment, n'tired tliroiigh 
Fi*aga, on tlic; night of the 7th, and, early 
on the Sth, the Russians enlcr*ed War- 
saw.^ The; Folish army remained for a 
.short lime at iModlin ; huttlK; counliy was 
soon obliged to submit entir<*ly to the 
Russian lorces, with wJirch the grand- 
j)rinc(* iMicIiael, hr*other to the c*mperor 
Nieliolas, had cnt(*red Warsaw, lb* or- 
gaiiizc‘d a pi*ovisoi*y govr‘rnment,of which, 
at first, lie himself, and soon after*, general 
Ikeskevvitsch, was the Jiead. TJiis general 

'I'lio St. Petersburg pj^pers of I^)elober, in the ot- 
lieial aeroiinl of the lakinf^f of Warsaw , say that 13- 
pioros of cannon, of cartrnlges, a vast 

^juantity of military stores t>f every (icsenplion. 
and iiriinensc ma^a/.iiies of provisions, fell into the 
hands of the Russians ; tliat .'IU(J() prisoners were 
taken, ainmig wlioin were fit) .stan’ and superior 
oflieers ; that many more must havt; perished dnr- 
In*^ (he attaek, by the burning of (he buildings, and 
the de.struelive tin* of the artillery, whieh, diiriii" 
the two <lays, ex[MMided 2‘.I,(XX) <‘artri<lgcs j that, 
besides the above-mentioned prisoners, alM)\e 
HMKt solitiers of the Polish army, 12(XJ generab 
;uid oflTieers, ha<l <piitted the Polish siTviee, and 
JoIikmI the Russians; that the whole loss of the 
Russian army w'as litXX) killed, iiiehidiiig 63 otVi 
eers, ami 7.'3iX) wounded, ineliuling 'VU) otlirers 
'Pile public will jirobably soon receive an aeconnl 
of the whole revolution, from the Polish refugees 
in Prance. A work on this subject has been a<l- 
vertised in Roston, as preparing for the press, by 
major Hordinsky, a Polish officer. 
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wife made prince Warszawski (the War- 
a reward for his services. A 
sort V amnesty was proclaimed ; hut the 
:cor()s of generals Roniarino, Kamiiiski 
and rlul*'***^^^* were i)rohihited from re- 
turning to Poland, because they continued 
ill arms aller the capitulation of Warsaw, 
in contempt of the orders of the I’olish 
ronifnandor-in-chief. Many distinguished 
1\)1<‘S were sent into tlic interior of Russia 
di to Siberia; many of all ranks emigrat- 
ed, chielly to France. They were every 
where, in Germany and France, (mthiisi- 
astically received by the people, and in 
ilie latter country were also aided by tlie 
ixovernment. G(‘neral Skrzynecki is siiid 
M) live in Austria, and to lx* honorably 
treated. Though the kingdom of Poland, 
It secMiis, is not to be entirely iiicorjK)rate<l 
with Kussia, liki^ those, portions which 
w(*re torn from it by the partitions, yet the 
intention of lln^ Russian government ail- 
peal's to he to deprive' it entirely of 8. gen- 
eral diet, aiul to <*stablish provincial cham- 
bers. 'Plius that gigantic power, which, 
even under an enlightened monarch, is, 
Irom the V(*ry form of its government, 
hostile to the constitutional jirinciple, de- 
veloping its(df so rapidly in the west of 
Furop<*, and which unites the force both 
of barbarism and civilization, has come 
close njion western PiUrope, and extu'cises, 
at least for tlu^ present, a powt'rful inllu- 
eiice upon it ; as is evinctul — if an exam- 
ple among so many were necessary — in 
the Relgic (piestion. Howewer distant 
tli(* tiiiK^ may be, Furojie will not be sjife 
until Poland is reestablished ; without 
which, Austria and Prussia, particu- 
larly the latter, must remain bound to 
llussia. 

Russian- GermaJi JVar, 1812 — 1815. Be- 
tween France; and Russia a coldness had 
arisen since 1809, although the meeting 
of th(* monarchs of the two countries at 
la-furt, in 1808 (especially when the geo- 
graphical situation of their states was con- 
sidered), seemed to give assurance of a 
lasting pi;ace. The slight share which 
the tardy army of Russian auxiliaries took 
ai the war against Austria, showed that 
its commander had received injunctions 
to be circumspect in his proceedings. At 
the same time, all the Russian liai'bors 
were opened to the English, provided 
they displayed the American flag, while 
Prench goods were strictly prolnbite<l. 
This induce<l Napoleon, in order to en- 
force his commercial prohibitions against 
England, to make himself master of the 
northern sea- board of Germany, and 
hicorporate the country of the duke of 


Oldenburg, a near relation of Alexander, 
with P’rance, Against this proceeding, 
Russia made an energetic protest ; and, as 
early as 1 811, five Russian divisions assum- 
ed a position opposite Warsaw. On the 
other hand, Napoleon caused the fortresses 
on the Vistula and Oder to he declared in 
a state of siege, sent thither large masses 
of troops, and occupied Swedish Pome- 
rania, because Charles Xlll of Sweden 
declined a closer connexion with France. 
(I'he caus(;s of the war between P' ranee 
and Russia are further treated of in the 
article JVapoleon, Appendix of vol. x.) 
The Russians adoptefl the plan of offen- 
sive ojieratioris ; and it had been nisolved 
to treat the approach of the P'rench to the 
Oder as a declaration of war, to let the 
Russian army enter Prussia, ascertain the 
sentiments of this stale, and commence 
hostilities. But political considerations, 
especially the situation of Prussia, urged 
the abandonment of this plan. On the 
PVeiich side, the visit of so many princes 
and kings, and even of the Austrian em- 
jM'i'or, to Dresden, gave intimations of 
some great project, although Najioleon’s 
departure from Paris, according to the 
Moniteiir, had no object but a review’ of 
the army of the Vistula Perhajis he 
might still hope to avert thcgigaittic strug- 
gle, without departing from his purposes ; at 
least for this object the count de Narlxinne 
proceeded to the camp of Alexander, at 
Wilna, and offers of jieaceable arrange- 
ments were made. For the contest in the 
Peninsula, which daily became more 
obstinate, and consumed a large amount 
of im'ii and money, might well appear to 
him an obstacle in the w^ay of a struggle 
with Russia ; but he calculated that his 
army, amounting nearly to one million, all 
of which he had rendered perfectly dispo- 
sable by the institution of a new national 
guard of 80,000 men, would be sufficient 
lor the conflict in both quarters ; and he 
also relic'd upon a great mass of auxiliary 
forces, chi('fly promised by the confedera- 
tion of the Rhine (100,000 men), and, final- 
ly, on the alliance witli Prussia and Austria, 
wliicli covered him on both flanks, secur- 
ed bis i*etrent, and both together furnislied 
00,000 men. When, therefore, Napoleon’s 
ambassador, the object of his mission un- 
attained, returned to Dresden, half a mill- 
ion soldiers (French, Germans, Italians, 
Poles, Swiss, Spaniards, and Portuguese), 
with more than 1200 emmon, were put in 
motion, about the end of July, to attack 
the Russituis on the other side of the 
Nieinen and the Vistula. The Russians, 
in tliree divisions, occupied a line includ- 
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ing Kiev and Smolensk to Riga. Tiie 
tirst western army ( 147,000 men), in Litlm- 
;uiia and CourJand, was (‘ommuiuliHl by 
Rairlay de Tolly, who had till then been 
mini>ter ol* war, undei whom was W'itt- 
^^Mist<*in ; the otlier wesr«'rn army ( lS,d00 
.stn)ng), between Smobaisk and Kiev, was 
eommmided by prince Hagration. (*<‘ 0 - 
<*rul Doctorotr led a third body of Ibrees, 
which served to keep up the commmdca- 
lion bt'iween the tither two. G(rkIs and 
records bad long belbre Ixhmi g«‘nerally 
conveyetl into tin; interior. Riga, Smo- 
(eiisk, &:c., were Ibrtitied, and an eii- 
trenclied camp establisiied on the Dwina. 
iVapoleon, already near the Russian fron- 
tier, made anotJier dipb>matic attempt, 
and sent count Lauristt)ii, who bad tbr- 
merly been ambassiulor at IVtt'rsluirg, to 
the emperor Alexandiu* ; but tlieir views 
were toci miieh at variance, and Napoleon 
said, in his usual lom*, ** The eompiered 
assmiie th<‘ style of the coiapieror; fati; 
overcomes them ; let their di'stiiiy be fid- 
tilled.” June 44, bis main tl»na‘s pas.sed 
the Niemen, whili* the rc'st crossed the 
Vijjtvda farther down. As the passage 
took j>laee near the inlliix of the \Vilna,* 
and this river, which flowxMl on their letl 
dank, was also crossed, the, Russians 
were siiiToiuided as far as the Dwina, 
entirely sejmrated from the seeond west- 
ern army, and compelled eitlu;r to risk a 

* Tlio fir^t Ktis>iaii we'.tern army 'vih statioiie<l 
;ilong the .\iomeii as Tar «ls (irodito, ma) coinpriscMl 
six corp.s of iiilaiilry and Iwo of ravalry. Tl»c 
second wcsO’rn army was m llic vicimiv oi Sloumi, 
eonsi-sliiij^ of four l)attalions of inl'.mlry and one of 
cavalry. The communication l)ct\v«'cn them was 
kept u[> by the hciinan Pluloif, wiili 10,000 Cos- 
sacks, at MialvsUick. The .triny of \’olliynia, 
ender To rm as soil', at lajl/k, w,)s compiled of two 
divisions of infantry, and one of ca\alr\. eon- 
lainins^ to;roi|]».r about ‘ifflKK) nu’ii. in Coiir- 
land, Riga was proleeted bv general Ksseiiuifli 
about lO.OTXJ men. Due reserve was formed l>y 
goiKTal iMiloradowitsrh in Novgorod, another by 
general fKrlel in Smolensk. There w'ere, moreover, 
lfi,0(JtJ men, under Steinheil, in Finland, which, sub- 
.seijiienllv , with the.2.)th division of infantry from 
Petersburg, ri'inforce*! tlie corp*. of Wittgenstein. 
In September, Kulusoff's army of b.>,()fJ0 men, 
wlindi had bmi till then employed against the 
Turks. /ir>t itself with the forces .if Tor- 

nfiassolT. Soon afler ihe inva.sion coinmeneed, 
militia eomp.mi<‘s were formed in Moscow', Pe- 
tersburg, an«l cither plaees, fur supplying llio 
army. Some of these eompanies fonglit at lioroili- 
iio, and several ilivisions oi them aeeompiinied the 
army in ficniiany, inR?I.^3. d’he RiKsian plan of 
the campaign was, by retreating, to avoid a deci- 
sive battle, until the enemy should be remote from 
all his resources, and weakened by marches 
throiii^h a desolate region, and the RiisHtan army 
should be so considerably strengthened by the ac- 
cession of all the forces that mi^it be, meanwhile, 
raised, as to have a decided superiority. The 


ilccisivc Kittle with tliviilrd lorres, ovji 
make a s|H*c<ly ndreat. 'riiey choseyflio 
latter, and sacrilict'd their great ir/iga- 
ziiieH, which wen; to have given siihsisi- 
ence to their right wing. Wilna, \|hich 
had Imhmi ,VU‘.\aiuler’s head-ipiarters, now 
ht'came the iiead-tpii liters of Napoleon, 
who ht're organized (an important s(;ron- 
dary ohjhct of this war) the restoralioir of 
JNiIand. Napoleon made a considerable 
.<tay ill Wilna, partly fa* tliat piirpo.s(', 
paith fir the sake of obtaining inlorma- 
fion of the operations of the right wing 
under Poiiiatowski, Scluvait/.i'iiberg, and 
Regiiier, over whom the king of Wi'st- 
plialia was eommander-in-eliief. lie had 
recei\ed onlers to keep the seeond west- 
ern army still se[)arat<; from the iii*sr, from 
which it had hetti divided by the mareh 
to Wdlna, and to prevent any iniietion 
tartlier in the rear. The.se or<i< >1 nmr- 
.shal Da\onst, who joiiii'd on the lelt the 
llanlc i^’tlie king of Wi'stphalia, executed 
so fully, that the corps of general Doctorotl* 
was sejiarated from tin; fares o|‘ Ragra- 
tiun,as wi‘ll iis from ihc western army of 
Hairluy do Toll>, and almost surrounded, 
when a min of thirty-six hours made tin* 
roads impassable, and the suddtui ehangc 
to cold from iiitolerahle heat, killed, by 
tlioiisauds, the horses of the I'l'etich, (;x- 
haiisteii by waiitsofall kinds, so that DoetA- 
rotf escaptnl with moderate loss. The caii- 

bodics of tro(i|i!t dctacbcd on the two wing'i, were 
to prevent the enemy Ironi spreading out his 
forces, and to eo/tpernte in his desinu'tion, if ho 
'‘houhl be. ileteati'd. ('alculation was also mfule 
of the }lo^slble arrival of the Moldavian army alter 
the conclii'>ion ol" pe.iee with the Porte. Particu- 
lar ciri’imislances, hovvt'ver, gave rise to many 
errors in the I'xeculion of this plan. Napoleon’s 
bclieme, on tlie coiitrarv , vva^, to live ewry etlbit 
toeoijipel tJio Russians to battle, to destroy them 
after the ilefeat, and.pre .^ing forw.ird w'illi haste 
to the capital, to proller peace, (killateral corps 
were, meanwhile, to cover his line of coininimica- 
tion with (iermaiiy, vve.'ikcn th«J resources of the 
e.iieiiiv , ami Icatl them to take fahsc steps. Um 
the Freneli commander, long acciistoineii to .suc- 
cess, committed the mistake of attempting to carry 
on the war in Russia, as ir Lombardy, witlmut 
inagay.ines : he ov(‘rlooked the fact that ho ruh*d 
the I'oiKiuered country only in a comparatively 
small extent, and must, tln‘refore, leave the 
enemy 111 possession of his r<^onr<-es : he entirely 
mistook the eliaraeter of Jiis enemy. He, never- 
theless, mnile good use of the chief error of the 
Russians-— the wide interval between the two 
western armies — by crossing the Niemen at Kow- 
no, and advancing with rapidity to Wilna. Murat 
hemipoii pursneitthe western army, which n'tired 
to the entrenched camp at Drissa. Maciionahl 
drove general Essen bark towards Mittnw, mid 
Ondinot, Wittgenstein to Wilkoniirz. Twodivisions 
under Kamensky were separated from the second 
western army, and joined the corps in VolhyniB. 
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^ou, boldness and courage ot* prince Ba- 
with the want ot* military pene- 
irt^oii on the part of the king of W<ist- 
plialia, likewise frustrated the plans 
iigat>st him. lie even succeeded in sur- 
prising, on ills retreat, tlni Poles in Roina- 
noti’, and destroying a corps of (JOOO men, 
;uid in stationing in V\)lliynia general 
'r«nnassolf, who not only pAi>etually 
ronlroiit(Ml the extreme, right wing of the 
Preiieh, hut, hy a Udd attack on its Hank, 
rook prisoners a whole brigade of Saxons, 
in Kobryii, July 27. At Mohilew, lui 
linally succeeded in throwing liimselfj 
with all Jiis fiires, on ifiarsliaT Davoust, 
wlio defended himself with ability, but 
wouM not have, c'seaped without the, 
greatest loss, iiad not Bagration been ewery 
minute in tear of an attack from the king 
of Westphalia on his flank. When tlic 
news of these evtuits had readied Wihui, 
:\apol(M»n hastened to ids troops, wliich 
iln ady stood on tin; Dwiiia, wJifre they 
were wiitching the Knssians in tlieir large 
eiitreiidied eainp, and inul sufii*red con- 
siih-rahle hiss from their sullies. A liridge 
of boats gave the Knssians the advantage 
«>f stationing their main forces on which- 
ever hank of the Dwina they pleased. 
The camp was c\treiii(‘ly strong, both by 
nature and art, since the (‘ininences of the 
light bankconimanded tiie hdi. Napoleon, 
hovv<*\er, ordered a dotacbmeiit to go 
r<»und the camp by the road to Poloczk ; 
and, as tin* previous consecjuoiiccs of his 
judicious division of the Russian line bad 
not yet been rejiaired, that is, the two 
liussimi w estern armies bad not tbrin- 
ed a junction, the Russians bad no alter- 
uativ<; but to let half 1 heir forces be de- 
tro^ed, or to leave tlit'ir camp and hasten 
lo flu; Dnieper, wlier<; Bagration hoped to 
join I hem. Prince Wittgenstein alone 
iiiaintained his situation, in order to cover 
the road to Petei*sburg, and lo prevent the 
investing of Riga. Tlie main army oftiie 
l''ren(!h, with the t'xception of three corps 
nnd(‘r Reggio, Macdonald and St. Cyr, 
which blockadeil Riga, aial I'lideavored to 
fake possc‘ssion of the road to l'etei>burg 
( which gave risi? to a number of bloody 
indecisive battles), now went, jiart across 
the Dwina, part along the river as far as 
die heights ofWolgoiisk, in pursuit of the 
Russian army, whose rear-guard fre- 
(piently fought considerable Imttles witli 
the pursuers, and, from tlui 25th lo tlie 
27th July, cont(*sted every loot of ground 
at and behind Ostrowno. But marshal 
Davoust, pressing forward between the 
armies of Bagration and Barclay de Tolly, 
and thus keeping them ivpart, linally coin- 
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pelled them to quit tlie field and retii*e to 
Smolensk. Heat, and want of all kinds, 
had, meanwhile, ojxirated so detrimentally 
on the French army, that it was obliged to 
lialt at this }X)int for ten days, during 
which the two Russian armies finally 
formed a junction under the walls of Smo- 
lensk. They irninediatcdy began to act 
on the offensive.* With 12,000 caval!^' 
they attacked general Sebastkuii (August 
8), and drove him back, with loss, a mile 
and a half. On the 17th, the main body 
put itself in motion to encounter the 
French qrmy, which had advanced, on 
the 10th, to compel, if possible, a general 
battle. When Napoleon saw his attempts 
to surround the right wing of the Rus- 
sians defeated, he ordered his right w ing, 
unclcir Poiiiatowski, to hasten, by way of 
Ortza, by rapid marches, to cut off' the 
Russians from Moscow. On tlie other 
hand, Bagration hastened to defend this 
road, and Barclay dc Tolly souglit to 
retard the enemy as much as possible. 
Smolensk, an old place, formerly strongly 
ibrtified, and the whole position on the 
Dnit‘per, ^eatly favored his plan ; and not 
till the iiiidnigiit of the 17th, after a loss 
of many tliousands, did the PVencli sm;- 
ceed ill taking this bulwark, reduced, fur 
the most part, to a ruin. The French 
army was now in possession of the road 
to Moscow, and formed a triangle, with 
the leff angle before? Riga, with me right 
on the Bug, and witli the foremost at 
Smolensk, on the Dnieper. On the left, 
and ill the rear, it was tolerably based, 
but very biidly on tlie right flunk, where 
the division of Torinassoff was continu- 
ally making attacks. August 19, Napo- 
leon left Smolensk, in pursuit of the Rus- 
sians, whose rear enc.ountered, at Voloii- 
lina, the French van under marshal Ney. 
The duke of Abraiites, who had super- 
sedt;d the king of Westphalia, had already 
come up ill the rear of tliis body, wiieii 
part of the main army of the Russians 
hastened to its succor; and by this ineuns 
it succeeded in leaving, though witli 
great loss, the narrow defile, 30 miles in 
length. The Russian army retired, 
in haste, burning all the towns through 
wl lie’ll it passed. With equal Jiaste, 
the troops of Napoleon followed, suf- 
fering more and inure from want and 

* Accoreliiig lo Russian accounts, the lirst ariiiv 
alone was in Iw battle of Smolensk, as the second, 
immediately after the junction, had proceeded by 
rapid marches to Dogorobusch, ami covered iii its 
real' the road to Moscow. After the battle, the two 
armic.<i again united, nolwitbstanding the exertions 
of the enemy. 
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the climate. Meanwhile, Barclay do 'Polly 
had to ivsi^i the chief coiniiiand to 
80 ( 1 *, wiu) had nniped new laui*els in the 
Turkish war just ended. Reinforced by 
militia and reserves, he resolved to await 
tlie enemy seventy mill's Irom Moscow, 
in a strong position, which was entreiieheil 
as well as time permitted. September 5, 
the French eneam()ed opposite him, and, 
on tlie ('veiling of the saint' day, one of 
the outAVorks of the Russian camp Avas 
taken, after the most dn'adtid slaughtt^r; 
and at sunset of the 7th began the most 
bloody battle of this war, in which the 
one party fought to put an end to all their 
privations and sulVerings, the other to 
defend their country and preserve its 
capital. (^vcMnskicdy Hattie of the.) The 
Russians lost ^iOjOUO men; the FreneJi 
themselves estimated thifir own loss at 
10,000 ; the number of wounded cannot 
bii ascertained. Although the Russians 
were bniken in their centre by the pei*se- 
verance of Ney and the viceroy, on the 
right and left they remained niasiei-s of 
the held of battle; and, without any great 
loss of artilleiy, and still less ol* prisonei*s, 
they were able to retire to Moscow, 
whither Napoleon’s army, after two days’ 
repose, followed in two divisions, of wlfich 
the tirst was designed to attack the Rus- 
sians in the flank. Kiitusoff did not dare 
to risk a battle befon3 (he gates (d* Moscow. 
He marched through, and aljandoned it 
to the flames and the French, who, Hep- 
tember 14, entered the di'-solate city. 
Moscow (fj. V.) was devoted to destruc- 
tion, and all the hopes built on the pos- 
session of it disappointed. Kutusofl* by 
a latenil march to the south, .stafviued 
himself at Kaluga, and thri^atened every 
minute to interrupt the communication 
of the French with their base on the 
Vistula. His Cossacks ])ressed forward 
to Smolensk. Werega, situated south of 
Moscow, constituting, as it wen', a j^ost 
for the protei^tion of the French, was sur- 
prised by him, Sejitemher 21). Nothing 
could save the, French army hut a spcicdy 
retreat or peace. Of the latter Napoleon 
entertained the more, hope, as he was too 
proud for the former. Every day height- 
ened the sn fieri rigs of his army, the pro- 
visions having been wasted, and foraging 
becoming continually more dangiiroiis, 
■from the conflux of Russian yieasaiits arwi 
Cossacks. After Kutusofl* liad been re- 
inforced from all quarters, by Cossacks 
and by militia, the summoning of which 
Alexander had himself superintended in 
summer, and the Frcmch army had lieen 
diminished in equal proportion (their loss 


in IMoscow, by famine, assassination, tW* 
assaults of marauders, &,c., was ra>f?d 
at 40,000 men), he suddenly threw aside 
the ina.sk of pacific negotiations, *and 
(October 8) caused a strong body, ii^der 
general Beniiigsen, to surprise, at 'farii- 
tiiio, the iiiiexpectiiig French, commanded 
by Munq and Sebjustiani, and drove them 
Imck with great loss. From necijssily, 
Napoleon now did what he should liave 
done four weeks before: October 10, he 
evacuated 3loscow. By his original di- 
reciiou towards Kaluga, he gained, in- 
deed, a march of Kutusofl’; but, after the 
engagement at Malo-Ynroslawel/. (Octo- 
ber 24), after which the Russians drew 
hack, Napoleon was either deceived re- 
specting this circumstance, or not sufti- 
cientiy informed ; and liis army, eonlined 
to the high road to Smolensk, also drew 
liack, whii'h was the prinei})al ( : use of 
its destyiction. For, every moment, the 
want of cavalry heirame, more perceptible, 
while, the Russians, with theii*s, could 
multiply attack on attack. 'Flu' Freiu’h 
(‘olumns, consequently, had to rnarcli c,oii- 
tinuaily in denser order : in addition to this, 
the country was a desert, and want of all 
kinds had already dissolved the bonds of 
ohcidienee, while the se,verily of the win- 
ter now cov(;red the, roads with ice, and 
snow, destroying men and hoi*ses by 
thousands ; and the Russians attacki'd in 
continually increasing nnmhc'rs. After a 
thousand sacrifices, Smolensk was readi- 
ed (November 12). But in vain had 
the remnants of the army hoped to find 
there repose, nourishment, clothing. The. 
peace, with the Porte had permitted the 
Moldavian-Russian army, under admiral 
Tschitschakolf, to put itself in Napoleon’s 
liiMi of comniuni(',ation. I weaving some 
forces behind, to (unploy the, Austrians 
and Saxons in Volhynia, he proceeded 
with the rest of the army to the Beresina, 
where he tried to form a jnni'tion with 
Wittgenstein on the IJwiua, in order to 
cut off Najioleon altogether.* The 

^ Here the two wiiig'i of the Hussians couhi at- 
tack with decidoti ofU'ct *, for Wittf^enstciii, af- 
ter tM'iiig joined hy the Finland corps, ha<l <U‘fcal- 
cd, on the Drissa. the troops left at l*oloc/,k by Na- 
poleon, with such loss, Oct. IB, that they had to 
retire acros.s the Dwina. ^f^ioy; nevertheless, 
sucece<lecJ in uniting their forces at ('zaHiiicki, 
Oct. ,'JO, with the ninth corps, and, Oct. 15. repel- 
ling Wittgenstein’s attack at Sinoliani. Riit^ in- 
stead of pursuing hi.s foe on the march to RataJiczi. 
Wittgenstein now turned against baran, by <loing 
wiiicn he abandoned the corns of Tschitschakoff,on 
the Heresina, to its fate. 1 luring this contest on. 
the DriHsa, the anny of Volhynia w'.s defeated, 
Aug. 12, by the combined Au.slri'ji and Saxou 
force on the Poddobna, and driven back to Luizk, 
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XFreiiqh miny was, by this means, oblijijed 
leave Smolensk on the 13tli, and, with 
fKkj loss of* two whole battalions, under 
uXvoiist and N(;y, at a temperature of* 5° 
ebl»ve Fahrenheit’s Z(;r() to below it, 
with no food hut the flesh of the hoi*ses, 
pta'ishitif^ by thotjsunds, lujustened to antici- 
pate the (Mierny, who were pr^;ssin{^ tbr- 
\<'ard from lb(i norllt and south, ’riiis 
ivutusofl* mi^ht, perhaps, have frustratetl; 
pill after the battle (NoveinlHa* IH) at 
Krasnoi, from causes as ytit unknown, he 
p-linqiiished the pursuit, and Napoleon 
na/l the frond fortime to he met by Iresh 
troops from the Dwina, who compensated, 
at least ill souk; di'f^ree, l‘or the entire loss 
pf lii'. cavalry; aiul, reint(>r(‘ed by these, 
mnler tin; <*oimnand of Delluno, Rcfffrio 
and Uoinhrowski, he smaaM'ded in de- 
V ei\ iii<r admiral 'rs<*hits<‘hakoirn‘spectin" 
fhe line ])oiiit of* pa'-safjre over the Jiere- 
s'.na, at Semlin, above ilorissofl! There, 
oil tlie ‘^7lh and follosvinf^ days, the pas- 
ta 5 .;i‘ took place, witli a loss of i20, 000 men 
ai.'d a i;reat part of the bafifrafret juul artil- 
lery. I5nt tb(‘ road to Wilna, which was 
c.ntercMl, was M*ry lon<r, and the cold, 
which increas(‘d ov(;ry day, toj^etJier with 
:!i(‘ most horrilile want, carri<‘d disorder, 
mis» l y and di spair to the hifdx’s^t pitch. 
Jlcc'-’-iher Napohion issued histwerity- 
ninili bulh^tiii from Molodetschno ; and, on 
the 4th, at Smorgonie, he intrusted the 
command of the; army to the king of 
Naph's, and hastened himself, under the 
strictest incognito, by way of Warsaw 
and Dn'sden, to Paris. INI arslials, officers 
of high and low rank, followed the ex- 
ample of the cmpc'ror. No company 
kcjit long logiUluT. ’^riie solo object of 

bplT:;.( tlip Styr. Hut htMiijr reliifurrod to (Uniblo 
I'.s I'Miufr by the anny of the Danube, it 

}ot u eoiupellcA body to n'troat*, ami its 

coninuuuler, cuhniral 'rsehiisclrakolV, leaving; {rme- 
rnl Saekrii witli t2b,0(30 men at l?r/rse, marrhed 
ihpuee, ()«t. ‘J7, in the direetion t)f IMiii'^k, in the 
rear of tlie main anny of the rreiu li. The two 
bodies attempted to prevent him, but were tliem- 
‘'clvi'S ineessantly pursued by Saekeii ; and 
•liter they had beaten him at Wolkowisk on the 
bull Nov., and driven him bolniid Hr/ese, 'rselii- 
t'JclrakotV, wh<» had already nppri/eil Wittgmistein 
his miireh, thronglieolonelC/.eiiitsehef, sneeeed- 
eil m (‘atering iMinsk, Nov. 1 1». where he re.'.ted 
three ilav.s, eajiturrd Horissolf on the 21. st, but 
left it a^ain on the 2.hl, and on the 2b‘tli displayed 
hi.s forces opj)o.site the enemy on the Ih'resma. 
'Hh* Kussian army on this day w'as still on the 
bank.s of the Dnieper. VVittgeii'^tcin shouhl now 
have joined Tsehilschakofl*, but, instead of so 
doing, he pursued, on the 27lh, the division Par- 
louncaux of the ninth corps, ami captured il; but, 
meanwhile, Napoleon had elVeeled, though with 
jtTcat loss, a nassage over the Heresiua, which 
/'.sehibrjiakof coiihJ oppose, but not prevent. 


all was to save life, and, if possible, the 
booty tiikcn from 8trarig(3rs or their com- 
rades. Ill Wihia, ih(j last remains were 
attacked by surjirisc, and driven to the 
Nicrnen, behiiul which they dispersed in 
all directions, carrying pestilence wherev- 
er they went. Of the whole army which 
cro.sscd the Nicriicn in June, the Prussian 
almost alone nitnrned, wliieh had saved 
itself by a capitulation (at 1'auroggen, 
J)cct*inl)cr 30), and remained in arms, 
under York, in Prussia. The Austrians 
and Saxons, driven hack to Warsaw, also 
reiiirne^ to tJieir Irontiers. 34ie capitu- 
lation of* the Ib-ussian general York was 
the signal of the awakening of the Prus- 
sian peopl(‘, who, for five yeai-s, had been 
hiimhh'd by the Freiicli. January 22, 
the king went from I’otsdani to Rreslau, 
and (I'Vl). 3, I813) summoned all capable 
of bearing arms to battle for their country. 
Heobd not yet designaU; his object, but his 
people iind(‘rstood him, and, with unparal- 
leled eritlm.^iasrn, thousands poured forth 
to tilt- ])lac('sot*rende?:vous,from every sec- 
tion ol'the country ; tlionsands loo old for 
battle conlrihiUt'd their savings. In vain 
Jiad the P'n'iich, with the aid of their last 
resen'(3s, and of troops thrown together in 
haste, madti effoits to remain on the Pre- 
gel, on the Vistula, and on the Oder. Tho 
Russians advanced slowly indeed, hut ev- 
eiy where w’ilh overwlndining power; and 
the viceroy of Italy, on whom Napoleon 
had devolved the chief eoinniand, could 
do nothing but retire Ijcliind the P'lbewith 
llie least possible loss. March 8, after the 
last battle, 1 h 3 crossinl tlie river to Magilc- 
burg. Prussia now d eclared w'ar against 
France, and concluded :m alliances with 
Russia. Hliorlly afbawards, Kutusoft*’s 
proelunintion at Kalisch announced iJie dis- 
solution of the confederation of the Kbine, 
Msu-ch 2r)ib. l\leanwliile, Napoleon biul 
formed in France a new lu-niy, wdiich 
passed ibt' Rhine at the end of March. 
?>ut Ausiria was neutral, the coiifodeni» 
tion of the Rhine without strength and 
w’illiout will, the |)opula:* insurroctiofi al- 
most nni\ ei*sal in nonlii'rn Germany; *alcng 
the Elbe and to the Wesi'r, tinui alone 
was needed loiwm the people, wiio wen. 
here iiiori'- enraged than in nimiy other 
Gi'rinan couutries, because ilicy wereinorf.* 
inimefliately and severely opfin’ssed by 
FreiicJi dominion. Napoleon ajipreciatoi^ 
tlie danger, and hastened to despatcli the 
most necessary forces to tlie points mosi 
threatened. Happily for him, the Rus- 
sians and Pnissiuiis w ere not iu a t:tate to 
derive the full advantage from the favor - 
able situation of things. The forces ol 
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llio Russians were almost exhausted ; tliosr 
of the Fnissians liail first to he lormed ; 
the bloekado of tlio fortn^Svses on the Oder 
and Vistula oeeupied many troops. Ku- 
tusoff manifested little zeal for the emanei- 
pation of (Germany, and wished it to Im' 
attempted, not from Saxony, but i>n the 
Lower Fdbe ; lime was lost in nejifotijitions 
with the kin^ of Saxony, during whieh 
Kiitusoff fell siek, and died, at Jiunt/.lau, 
April *2S. The viceroy was thus enabled 
to unite the remnants of the army under 
the walls <if !\lagd<‘burg, and even ad- 
vance against Berlin, by this nv'ans oc- 
casioning the indecisive engagement at 
Leitzkau or Mdckern, April 5, while Van- 
dr uue and Oavoust, betw'cen the VVocr 
mi I Lower Elbe, put down the popular 
ferinenturion with iron hand, and threat- 
ened the city of Hamburg, which had 
most spiritedly shaken oft’ their yoke; 
when the whole right bank of tlu^ KIIm* 
was cleared of the Fnnich by tlu^ bold 
'rettenborn. The allied army, hardk 
70,000 strong, no>v had in front an arfuy 
of the French of almost twice their 
strength. Napoleon united his forces with 
those of the viceroy, who inarcln^d in a 
southerly direction along the Saale, and 
crossed this river at Wettin, while Napo- 
leon passed it at Jena. May 1 , he advanc<*d 
upon the Filbo. The Prussians and Rus- 
sians saw themselves in danger of being cut 
off from the river by a march from Mt'rs(‘- 
hurg by way of Leipsic, and ^esoIve^l to 
give battle. Tiie engagement wjls com- 
menced at Grossgdrsciien, not far fnjm 
fa'itzen (q. v.), about noon of May 2, and 
had no object hut to surround Napoleon, 
w ho was pressing on to l^eipsic, with tlni 
left WMug, cMit him off from tlie Saale, and 
with the right attack his flank. But tIum 
was well protected hy detachments posted 
ill the villages of (irossgdrschen, Kaja, 
<!Vc. Fnexpecred jls W’.xs the attack, tlic 
Fixmcli resisted it with hravcr>'. Napo- 
, k'orfs main body, divided into large* 
s([uares, either rejielled all attacks, or soon 
recovered their lost advantage's. The; eai- 
gagernent in the village’s thus laste*d, with 
teiTihle slaughtea*, till dusk, when the ceirps 
of I^iuriston, feirrning Napole;on’s van- 
giiarel on the» way to Leipsic, came up to 
attack the allie\s iii the; right flank. This 
compelled the;rn to retreat to thc’ir old po- 
sition, which, not hefmg pursueui hy Na- 
poleon, they left, May B, re’tiriiig to the; 
Upper Elbe;, without loss of artille;ry, but 
with great loss in kille;d mid wounded 
(about 15,000), which was, however, at 
least eqiialieei by the loss of the Fremch. 
Napoleon follow't;d the allies with the* iii- 


taiifry, huf from want of <*avaln', 'whic^ 
w'HS still behind, e*oiild do the>m l)?it 
eliemagc. May In* was aircaely niawei 
e)f Saxemy anel the Elbe*, l)re*sde*n huYino 
he*e'ii evae’iiatcd, 'forgaii ha\ing hevi, 
opcne'el hy ge*nf*ral ^f hicl<*mann, and the 
sie*gc e)f VVittcuherg having hce'u raised, 
'fhe* king e)f Saxony neiw had to re*mni 
from Prague, anel Napole*e)U proce*cd<*d*io 
Lnsatia, wlM*re* tin* allie's, r(*iiifore*<*d hy a 
hoely of 17,000 me'ii mide'r Barclay d< 
I'olly, aw’aite*d him at Baiit/e*n, he'liiml ihr 
Spre*(‘, in a strong jeosition. Ihit NajM)lco’: 
hael also re'ce'iM’d ne'w fe>rce*s from tin* 
e*e)nle*de'ration of the* II bine anel fmm 
Frane*e* ; and thus began, tMay 10, tin* 
pre*ludc to a second gre'at battle*, wliie*b 
was fought em the* ‘iOth and 2lst, at anel 
ne*ar Bant/cn, and, the* right wing of tin* 
alli<*s l}a\ iteg he*«‘n snrromiele'd, le*''mii*ate*d 
to tlie'ir elisadvantage*, so that the* i’nissians 
anel Russians elrew hack te)w .irels Scliw e*id 
nitz, in Sile'sia, anel the* l'’re'nch neUanced 
to Breslau, thongh with se*ve*ral le)sses, e’s- 
}M*e*ially at (idrlitz, where I fume and tw'o 
otlie*!' ge*ue'rals fl*ll, anel at Ilanaii. A 
true*e*, whieh W {is<*(>iu*ln(lc(l ,lime 4, nnele*r 
Austrian !ne;eliatioii, at the; village of Pliis- 
wdtz (in the e*ire*le of Strigaii), al]e>wa*d the 
French to renmiii maslers ol* the <>eli*r as 
far as its entrnnee* into the Saxeiu te‘rritor\, 
anel of the W'he)le Elbe te) its eiuilct, w hile* 
it alsei allowe*d the; allie*s to preieiure; rein- 
fbre*ements, to await the arrival e)f the; 
erowm-prine*e; eel' Sw(*d<*ii, w ho took an ae*- 
live* part against \{i}»oleon, and to give 
Austria time either tee e'omplci'* its pre'])ar5i- 
tieiiis and join the aHie*s, ea* to ne*ge)tiate a 
pf*aee*, w'hie’h was to he* elise*nssi*el in a 
e< ingress to he he *k I at Ihvigne. 'riiisti eie’e 
was |»ee*nliarly elisaelvantage'ons to Napei- 
le*e)n. He ele'rived nei advantage* from it, 
except that a nnnil)e*r eif heild partisans, 
who svvarmeel in his jcar, heiel to n*tin 
over tlie* lOlie* till June* 12, and that lie 
could maintain Hamburg, wliie*li, support 
e*el hy se) many frie'iids, — Dane's, Sweele's, 
Prussians, Russians, Englishme*n, — and 
finally ahaneleined hy edl, liaei been alre*iuly 
oe'cupicel liy the* l‘’re*neh, Jeme* 2, llinmgh 
Danish mc'elialiein. The* e*e)ngr<‘ss ol 
Prague* began its ses.sie)ii at a late* pe*riod, 
,and led to nothing. Russia and Prussia 
made such eemditions as wa*re; reepiire'd 
hy national hemor anel inel(;penel(*iie(* ; the 
nie'diation of Austria, anel the* neutral 
ity whieli she; hael. eil)se;rve;d, Na])oIe'e)u ir- 
gardf;d ns infieh'lity to the alliance of the; 
previous ye*ar. Austria e'vieleiitly too.k 
part in the negotiations at Prague;, wit hone 
a sineen; wish feir peae'c. August 17, lie* 
war liegjin more fearfully than ever. Th ; 
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arti< 5 ipation of Austria in the war Napo- 
i|ori had anticii»alcd afhir tlio batthi of 
Liitzfn, and he ]iad, for that cause, sent 
ihv viceroy vvitli ofIic(TS and suhalleriis to 
Italy, to collcjct an army. For the same 
reason, Uavaria had to draw out its forces 
on the Inn. TJiey were joined by a corps 
chosen men, ciiic^fly cavalry, which had 
t*onH^ from Spain, hut the main bodies 
nil till' side of Napoleon were stationed 
on tlie Up[)er and Middle Elbe and at 
t lamlair;' ; those on the side of the allies, 
in ftohemia and Silesia, with the excep- 
tinii ol’ the great corps wliich covered 
iJeiTin, and protected the Lower Oder 
against f)a\onst. The allies had agreed, 
(•^pi'ciall}' since the convi'Ution iit '^JVach- 
cnfM'riT, on thi; !>th, lOth and Nth .Inly, to 
suiTonnd Napoleon’s llank, from Holaania, 
his right in particular, and to cut liiiii oil* 
Ironi his base of opiaations. For that 
purfiose, Ihucher imniialiately drew back 
as Napoleon advanced against JTim, while 
the main arm>, und<;r the command of 
prince Schwartzeiihi’rg, entered Saxony; 
anil IJresden, which had been ibrtilied at 
the time, of the truce, had hegun to cher- 
ish ho[u*s, uhen Napoleon’s main forces 
arrived from Lusatia by I'oreed inar(!bes, 
and not only repulsed tiie tuisaiilt on Dres- 
den (ip V.), but also (August 27) indietedon 
the allies a deli'at, which, as the}' were 
enl oil* Irom the main roads to Bohemia, 
ajid all the h) -roads were destroyed, 
would have caused the aimihilation of the 
whole army, if from that moment Napo- 
leon’s star had not set for ever. I'lic vic- 
tor jit Dresden, on the 2t)th and 27th Au- 
gust, when* Moreau (ip v.) was monally 
vMMUided, was stayed in his progress by, 
ihi* defeat of V andamme, at (hdm, Au- 
gust 30; by the simultaneous overthrow 
of bis army in Silesia, under Macdonald; 
by th(‘ bard-tiaight battles at Gross-Bee- 
ren, August 2»‘3, at Belzig, August 27 ; and 
by the di'feat which Ney siill’ered at Den- 
ni wiiz, S(‘pteml>er(). In addition to these 
misfertunes, want of all kinds prevailed 
in exliausted Saxony, and lamcntatioiKS in 
the hospitals, w'he.re thousands perisjied 
ol* dysenteries and fevers. At last, by 
some rnpid, well-covered marches, Bliicher 
formed a junction on the Ell)e with the 
crow n-j)rince of Sweden, while he siir- 
})riscd ji French corjis under count Ber- 
tnuid, watching the iKissage at Waitcn- 
burg, and took up a jiositioii between tlic 
Muldaii and Elbe. As soon as he was 
advised of this, Napoleon started from 
Dresden, October 7, in the hope’s of over- 
powering tliem ImiiIi separately, ihit they 
hud already crossed the 31ulduu to ilic 
12 * 


Saalc. The great Bohemian army had 
also advanced on his right flank. The^»c 
and Hliicher’s flying corjis met in Ids rear, 
and g€3J)eraI Thielemann, who had ex- 
changed the Saxon service for the Rus- 
sian, took whole troops of French fugi- 
^ivcs,and fouglit several battles between the 
EJster and ihci Saale, almost all of which 
resulted to the disadvantage of the French, 
On the opposite side, thii hold Czeniitschef 
prcss(‘d ibrward so rajiidly with his (Cos- 
sacks to Cassel, that he was able, October 
I, to declare the kingdom of Westphalia 
dissolved. After some movements on the 
right hank of tlie Elbe, w hich seemed to 
threaten Berlin, Napoleon [)roceeded with 
his main army to the plaijis of Eeipsic, at 
wiiich lie arrived with the giuirds Octo- 
ber 14, when Schwartzeiiherg had already 
commenced against tJie king of Naples, 
who liad commanded the left w ing ol‘ 
Napoleon from Dresden, a reconnoisance, 
wJiic.h resulted in a smart skirmish of the 
cavalry at Liehertwolkwitz. Meanwhile, 
Augereau had brought up an excellent 
corps (le reserve : his anny had also been 
reinforced at Erfiirt by 14,000 newly organ- 
ized fugitives ; and, as he probably thought, 
that lie had deceived the crown-princt 
and Blucher by movements made tlic 
other side of VV^itteiiherg, and that In 
had gtiini’d so much time, that he could 
meet llie great Boliemian anny alone in u 
decisive engagement, lie did not delay to 
encounter it in the spacious plain near 
Leipsic, between the Pleisse, Elstcr and 
Piutlie. About nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing of Detober 10, the engagement com- 
menced to the south of l.cipsic. Najx>- 
leon had rested his right wing, under 
Poniatowski, on tlie i’leissc, and strongly 
gaiTisoiied all the villages from Konnew it/ 
to the river. His centre was stationed ai 
Wachau. 4Mie left wing wjis siqipoitcd by 
tbelieigJitsof tliePartlie. Prince Scliwartz- 
enberg sought to turn the right wing; but 
all h is cfluits w(‘i*e vain, because Napoleon 
made sucJi progress in the centre, that aR 
the reserves destined for that muniuuvre 
had to be used for the reinforcement of tho 
centre. After destructive attacks on both 
sides, Napoleon had gained some ground 
in tJie centre and on the left wing. ( 'Ount 
Bertrand repelled an attempt of the Bohe- 
mian iiriny to gain posvsession of the defile 
of Lindenaii, and, at tlie same time, of Na- 
poleon’s whole line of ri’trcat, perhaiis of 
tiie city of Leipsic itself. But the duke 
of Rugusa was very unfortunate at Mock- 
ern, wdi(*re he oeeupied a wide line to the 
iioHh of Jjeipsie, and was unexpectedly 
attacked l>y g- iieral Blucher with tha 
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:;mitest impetuosity, totally tlefeaUvl, atler 
an obstiiiatt' resistaiHM', on his left whifXi 
anil (lri\en hack, in disorder, to (lohlis. 
On the I7rh, Napoleon nt*j;‘otmted,tliroui(h 
eount 3Ioorveldt, ^vho hud been taken 
prisoner, tor liberty to retire iiiuiisturbeil, 
and tor an iirinistiee, both ot’ wbieli pro- 
posals wore the. less listened to, beiauise 
tlu' allies could now eonduet their op- 
erations with a inninal nndersiandin^, 
ihe crown-prince ot* Sweden having 
joined niiicher witli upwards of ()0,(M)0 
men, and general llennigsen, with almost 
an equal iiuml)er, being every ^ minute 
t'xpocted from Grinima. October 1H, 
therefore, a tearful contlict took pla<*e at 
Leipsic. The French fought with des- 
IK'ration, to save their honor and secure 
their retreat, which had been commenced 
at day-break. Their centre and their right 
wing, from Probstheyda to Konnewitz, 
remained firm. The left, supported in 
Schdnfeld on tlic Parthe, was defeated 
rather by the defection of the Snxon.s and 
Wiirtembergers, than from want of brave- 
ry ; and nothing but tin* inexplicable care- 
lessness of Napoleon on the IPth October 
converted the regidar retreat, at last, into 
a flight, and a giaieral ov(*rihrow of the 
rear, Leipsic.) Tiiis battle emanci- 

pated Giirmany. Bavaria had aln‘ady 
{October 8) renounced the confederation 
of the Rhine, and united with Austria. 
AH the German princes tiillowcd this ex- 
ample, with the exception of the king of 
Saxony (prevented by his imprisonmonl 
in Lcipsic), .ferome of Westphalia, and 
tlie prince-primate. Afier the loss of 
many thoiisand.s, in prisoners and disabled, 
Napoleon, assailed or harassed in every 
ijuarter, was obliged, in order to gain the 
Jihine, to sustain a bloody conflict (Oc- 
tober 31) with the Bavarians and Au-^lri- 
ans stationed at Ilanau. (q. v.) Tlie allies 
made a halt on the Rhine, in order to 
unite the forecs of lilierated (rerniany 
.with those furnished hy Phigland and Hol- 
land, which wfLs now working its own 
emancipation. l'’h(j nuinher of troops col- 
lected tigainst Napoleon in 1H14 amounted 
to 1,208,000. The only remaining vestiges 
of Napoleon’s power were the fortresseis 
on the Vistula, Oder, Klhe, &c., in which, 
however, his best troops, cut off from all 
succor, finally perished, from want and suf- 
fering, or were forced to surrender. Kven 
the Danes, who had been forcial to form 
the closest union with Napoleon, in con- 
sequence of the hard terms profilTcd 
them by England and Hwijden in the 
spring of 1813, were obliged to concede 
to the crown-prince of Sweden, in the 


peace of Kiel (.Ian. 14, 1814), all that thf>y 
Jiail fi>rjijerly refused. 3’he Rhine hnviirll^r 
been passed suhsequenfly Ut Jutt, I, lHg4, 
at Gauh, Mariheirn, Rastadt, Elireiihr/it- 
stciii, and Diisseldorf*, it was eiusy to see 
lliat Napoleon would he eventually oviu- 
powi'red, because in France many liad 
1‘aHcn fropi bim since fortune forsook 
him, and llie old ari^locracy raisi'd then 
beads again, wliilst the people at large 
w<*re exhausted hy war. Immediufel\ 
afler his arrival, he had indeed set every 
spring in motion, in order to repeat, once 
more, the unexampled (‘xertioiis which 
had heen madi' in 1811 and 1813. But 
atfaii-s in Spain liail taken a most im- 
tavorahli* turn. iMarshal Joiirdan had 
heen totally ilefeatcd hy Wellington, at 
Vittoria (.lime 21, 1813), and had heen 
forced hack to tli(‘ Pyrenees, W'di the 
loss of his artillery; and, suhseqi.ently, 
Sonit aipl Huchel had with difliculty 
ke])t the enemy liom the soil ol’ I'rance 
itselfj and it was eonsequently necessary 
to send thither new liavcs. For the 
first time, therefore, the scnati' ventured, 
though timidly, to rcpri'senl the misery of 
France, when re])ealed decrees of Na]K)- 
Icon ordered the lew of lu'arly hall* a 
inillion new conscripts of 1807 — 1811, the 
organization of cohorts of national guards, 
and the fbrmationof four armies of resem*. 
Still stronger terms did the deputies T.aine 
and Rayiiouard use in the li'gislative body : 
and, ill consequence of tlu‘ geni'ral indig- 
nation at the enormous expeudimre ot' 
liiiiiiaii life, great ditlieiilties now present- 
ed themselves, when the demands ot' 
self-defenee weri^ imperative, in the way 
of eolleeting the myriads vvhirh were 
necessary, and to provide them with 
artillery, horses, and other requisites. 
Beyond the Rhine', the'refeue', from Svvit- 
ze'rluiid to I lollanel, vvliieh was ten* the most 
])art voluntarily e'vae-uated by the; Frene'h, 
the allies teinnd hut little rc's'istanee'. Al- 
most without loss of blood, they vviti; able 
fo gain possexssioii ed' mount Jura, to fnit 
their left wing in eommnnie’ation with the.* 
Austrian army of Italy (vvhie*h, eom- 
nianeled hy gi'iieral Hiller, bail threateuieel, 
from I’yrol, to e!ut off tlie vieeroy, and luul 
obliged liim to retniat to tlie Adige), t<» 
make th«;mwdves innsteu’s of all the; ptusse^? 
to Italy, of tlie eity of G(;neva, of the roads 
over the Sirrqilon anel Be;niard, and, as 
early ns the Dth January, to occupy a new 
line, covered on the left hy the Seine, on 
the right hy the; Meuse;, in Alsace, liOr- 
raine, Deux- Fonts, &c., with the exception 
of the invested fortresses. Naj)ol(;oii had 
issued a procloination for a kind of general 
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7‘isiii];*- .of th<) people, or a levy in nia.ss. 

nu.'usnre, whicJi cJui wondei's in th«i 
revolution, liad, in this instunee, but little 
elliV’t anioiJi,'’ the suflerin^ people, fii a 
few quality's only, and not till tin; excesses 
oi’ the enemy, exasperated by national 
hatred, had occasioned excitement, clhl 
lljtj call produce some, effect, but could 
giv(j no nt5W direction to the course of 
a(iihi*s. The allies, continuinj^ to ad- 
vance, oc<‘Uj)i(Ml the Saar, the iMoselh*, the 
passes of Ardennes, almost without a 
hlovw Jn no instance iiad a French 
<<cneral stren^iJi ejioii^li ni maintain the 
most important poinf^ a^niinst tin; over- 
whelming I'orce of the invaders; and it 
was hop(‘d, by tiie njiddle of February, 
reach Paris in sah^ty, wJien Napoleon, 
who h*ft it oil the i25th January, and 
w(‘nt to join his army (assembled, after 
infmiti^ trouble, on the Aiibi'), fought, from 
.lanuary 27 to February Jl, a niynber <»f 

I) atth‘s, which, with that at Brienne, on 
iM'hruary 1, t(»rm oin^ of thti most strikinj^ 
(‘\hibilions in military history. Napoleon 
put tiirlli all his skill, lie lost the battle 
of Brienne, after his tinny of 70,000 men 
laid mad<^ the most des]MM*ate resistance, 
which, n‘j;{irdless of dan<tm*, he super- 
intended evcTV wh(‘re, and loh behind 
Tfi cMfinoii tind 12,000 [irisonei-s, to retin*, 
its it sc‘emed, b(^yond Troyes. Mean- 
while, the ea<;eniess of the allies to im- 
prove the first victory on the soil of 
France, ^^ave ris(’ to a s<*])aration of their 
liirct's, of which Nayioleon took advaii- 
Ta<fc iialiciously^ and boldly. Havana re- 
c< i\cd on w'jiju^oiis new troops from tin* 
army of Spain, Ini proceeded, with rapidi- 
ty, from the Seine to the Lower Marne, 
alon}^ which the army of Bliicher was 
inarchini;, in security , t«) Paris. 1 le broke 
ihroii^di its ciaitn*, and d(‘stroyed, at 
Fham[><*aubert (Fi'bruary 10), the column 
o|‘fr<'n<‘ral Olsusielf. Without the aid of 
i*<‘n(‘ral Vork, <f«*ueral Sackiai would have 
in«*t with a similar fate the next day, at 
MontmiraiJ. In like maimer {Fehruaiy 

II) , Napoleon nqndsed, with considi^nihh? 
loss, at Vauchanqi and Etoges, tin*, eol- 
umns led by tin* field-marshal bimself. 
With ^reat exertions, a union was, at 
last, (dfeetiid witli Bhieber’s reserves. 
Si hwartzenberj^ and Wrede were tlien, 
witli the Wi'irtemlier;? troo])S, heyoiul 
th(' Seine ; for Napoleon had been deem- 
ed sutfii’iently enfeebled to allow them 
to proi’CAjd towards Paris in two large 
columns, ont^ on the Seine, the other on 
tile Manic. This idea had been, in part, 
recoin mem led by the barrenness of Cham- 
pagne. The great triangle between the 


Seine and Marne consequently' separated 
them, for in it stood Napoleon’s army. 

make a lateral rnov<am*nt, it W'as m*- 
cessary to eross the Seine, over wliieh 
ther<^ were only two [loints of passage*, 
at Nogent (strongly fortifie.d) and at Jh*ay, 
without a bridge, lait in sight of a weak 
French reconnoitring party . Na])ohjon 
now hojied to gain important advan- 
tages over tJu! army of Scljwnrtzenherg. 
Wrc-dc *, imitetl with Wittgenstein’s eorjis, 
had to return across the Seine (February 
17). On the IHtli, Napoleon attacked tin* 
Wiirtem Mergers, at Montcreau, nr the* 
coiilluenee of the Yonno and Seine; hut 
they retired, lliongh with loss, to the left 
hank of the Seine. vSeJiwartzenberg now 
hasU'iied hack, and passerl tin* Seine at 
Troyc's, to renew bis eommiinication with 
Jiliielier. Constantly bard pressed, thciailies 
liad to eontiiiiie retiring; and the situation 
of afiaii-s was so uncertain that, in the 
heari-quart(‘i‘softho monarehs'themselves, 
a divei-sity of opinions prevailed, which 
had an infhu'nce on tlie congres.s of Cha- 
tillon. (q. V.) But in this verj^ crisis, 
which ins])ired Napoleon with such 
hopes tliat he raised his demands high(*j- 
at (’hatilloTi than he had done since the 
battle of Leip.sir, a new' turn was given to 
afliiirs. The allies concluded tlie treaty 
of Chauiiiont. ((). v.) Alter tlie indecisivi* 
battle of Bar sur Aube (hVbniary* 27), 
Napoleon marelied against Bluelier, wJio 
was approaching the northern army, 
the van of which Iiad already taken Sois- 
sons, hut had lost it again. But in 
a lucky moiiK’Ut, Soissnns capitulated 
(MarcJi*2), and Bliicher formed a junction 
with the northern army , under Biilow', 
wiio Jiad taken several fortress<'s in the 
r.ow Countries and Picardy, espeeially 
La Fere (Februaiy 2(1), with a great 
quantity of stores, by means of general 
ThiiimMi. I'he duke of Weimar, who 
arrived with 30,000 Saxons and other 
troops, Jiad blockaded the miconqii(*r- 
«‘d places. On tln^: extreme left wing, 
also, of tin* allied tinny, from Ceneva. 
the mo<t decided adivantag(*s w'oro gain- 
ed. The count o'f Biibna here, like- 
wist*, hud been obliged to contend, till 
l^'ebruaiy 25, with obstacles of all kinds 
^Farshal Augcremi, ins})irited by some 
reinforcements troi n Spain, Iiad received 
from Napoh*on or (lei*s to advance on this 
side, and repulse the Icfi flank of the 
allies. All the ifliustrinn wounded were 
taken to Berne, and Geneva w'as consid- 
ered in great daiq j^er ; hut when the prince* 
of Homburg and count Bianchi came up 
with considerabl e reinforcements, Auge- 
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roau lost his tormor advanta‘?(*.s as raf)i(ny 
as he had "aineci fliem. Napoh'oii now 
siiw hiiMselt* in danger ol* hiding sur- 
rounded on both flanks, and eonfiiuMl 
between tlie Seine and Marne. lie 
rfn‘nd()re (March !>) attacked Hlihdicr’s 
army at (^mone, and, on the lOth, gavai 
battle at Laon, and was do leafed. Ileiunv 
returned across t!ie Aisne and Marne, took 
Kheinis, an<l threw himself* with inipetu- 
O'lity on Sebwart'/enberg, at Arcis sur 
Aube ; but, n'pulsedon tlie ‘-20th and 21st, 
w ith los<, he resumed his tbrnicr plan, t<i 
aj>|)roach tie' Rhine in the rear'of* tin* e.l- 
li' -, supported by tin* fortresses of the 
Mosi lif, exhort the people to ageiiend ris- 
ing, unite w ith Augen‘au,and int(*rcept the 
retreat of the allies. But the allies, merely 
keepitig watchon bim,niadearapid tnareh 
to Paris ((j.v.); for marshal Angereau had 
Jiln'ady been driven l)ack to Lyons, which 
capitulated March 21. Afler the ^ i<*tor\ 
o\erSoult at Orlhes, February 27, the 
Fiigllsh had gaini'd possrssi<»n of the 
city (»f Bfjrdisinx, and driven back mar- 
slud Sonlt to H'oulouse. Fitially, advices- 
wen* received at bead-cpiarters, Iroiii Paris 
itself, disclosing tin* exist(‘ncc of an anti- 
\jipoleon party, and describing the con- 
quest of the city as»‘asv, it being def'inled 
sol(‘ly by tln^ national guards, ''j’lie battle 
of ’>Iarcli 1^0 gave* tlicin access totln*eap- 
i-ai of France. Napoleon’s fimily lunl 
alrv'ady fled from the city. Alexander now 
declared that be wonhl never treat with 
the emperor or his tiimily. Aj)ril 1, a pro- 
visional government wasorgaruzecl by Tal- 
leyrand, wlii(*!i declared Napoleon depos- 
ed, and transferred the crown to the Bour- 
b()ii<. Napoleon hasten(*(l ba<*k too lat<* 
ll)r tlio })resc‘rvation of Paris. lie approach- 
ed only as n(*ar as Fontainebleau. Hen* 
th(i fragnnmts of the troops which bad h‘f[ 
Paris, according to tlie capitulation, wen* 
naiiiiied ; but Manriont, with his corps, 
abandoned the emperor April 4, Aft<*r 
many negf)tiations, Napoleon abdicated llu,* 
throne, stipulating only fur the- imperial ti- 
tle, the island of Klim, with entire sover- 
eignty, two millions of francos, &e., all of 
which were granted Jiim. Aq)ril 9, an ar- 
iiiistico was concluded with all the French 
commanders. Most of the fortresses situ- 
ated without the. bomidariv'S of ancient 
France, opened theirgim?s; the others, situ- 
ated within it, acknowledged Louis XVI 1 1 
willingly or unwillingly. Davonst, in 
Hamburg, hesitated the longest : he iLkI 
not dcj>art till May 29. At the same; time, 
the taking of Paris decided the fate of It- 
aly. In this country, partly through the 
excellent precautions of the viceroy, part- 
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ly through th<; <*<juivocal condtict of M«i- 
rat, king ol* Naples, who had h*fl: the |>$^rty 
of Napoh*on, and, iavored hy Austriay^ein 
hraccii that ol’ the allies, w ithout chfuiganv 
thing in good ('arncst for thi'iii, the waV 
had not tfdv(*n a decisive coursi*. Sinc«. 
the Imitle whi(*!i the viceroy had Ibuglii 
with tlio Austrian g(*neral on flu; Mineiu, 
he mainiaiiK'd his position on this river, 
with an anny ol* .‘10,000 men, at most, 
against the same immher of Neafwlitan^ 
and .')0,()00 Austrians. 'The accounts I’roiu 
!*aris gav«* hen*, also, a new’ dir<*etjoii to 
afljnrs. .April 1(», a tniei* waseoneliide.d, 
w'hieli allowed the French troops to d<‘ part 
for France, and compelled the, Italian te 
remain. But an insurrection in Milan 
made a t‘liangt* iti regard to tin; condition, 
that the line ol‘ Italy should be df'<*ided 
in Paris ; ainl prince Fngene r signed his 
e(»niman(l of tin* troops to the Austrian g(*ii- 
<‘ral Bcilegardi* (wiio bad laken Hiller's 
place), and wiait, by way of V(*rona, to 
.Mnnieh. iMeanw bile, the eutint of Artois 
bad (‘iilt'red Paris, as the repres(‘?native of 
Louis X\ III. April 2B, be eoneln(k*d a 
g(*neral truce with tin* allied mnnarelis. 
and a preliirfmary tre.-ny ?*esp(*rting the fu- 
mn* eutiditioiLs of peai*e. LoifisXVIIl en 
ten*d Paris bimstdf, May *k On tin* 5th, 
Sehwart/enberg resigned tin* ehief'ecir*;- 
inatnl, ;jnd tin* armies relin'd with rapid! 
ty to llie Rhine, though pea«‘e w’as no: 
signed till May BO. (See Fm/nr, since 
IH14.) On tin* whole, on ae(*onnt of the 
gri'at I'Xpeetations excited by tin* hatred 
against f 'rance, tin* joy at this peace* was 
very sf'gln, althongii it bad taken from 
f’rainM* upwards «))’ oin* biindn'd fjrtifieei 
pla<*e s, and twenty-fivi* millior.s (»i* souls. 

'Pin* tranqnilljty of l airope was soon 
agaiiMlistnrbe'd. In France', Louis .Will 
did not suee(*(‘il in wiimiiigtln* love of the 
people*, to \vhie*h he had so long been a 
stranger. Napoh-on, tln'refore, eseapi’d 
from Klba, and reascende'd the fVe'neli 
tbroin* March 20, 1H15. (St'e; JVapnlcon.j 
Thit moiiarebs being det(*ririiin‘d to sup- 
poi1 tin; Bourbons, the flames of war were 
again kindk,*d. About 770,000 soldic*!'' 
wcTc gathered from (icrmany, Russia, 
Bi*lgimn (which wasnnih'el into oin* king- 
dom with Holland), hhrgland, and Den- 
mark. Napoleon, on his .side, was not idle- 
From all France, In; barl conve;nefl in Paris, 
to a great champ dc Mai, in tin; iMjgijinirig 
of June, 4000 deputies, who swore* lie!(;lity 
to the; new constitntiem and tee him. From 
the; 20th March, In*, ( ‘uniot, Davonst, eirni 
othci-s, had done; e;very thing tee put thr; 
army i!i a re;s[)e;ertahle; state. Tln'ir(*flbrt«i 
we;re very much aided hy the enthusia.sr?i 
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the- old soldiers, who had, meanwhile, 
r<?tuniod home from irnprisonmfmt. Tlic 
Austrian emperor was threuterKMi by a 
sfoirn in Italy, which se.emed to l)o con- 
ntM'ted with that in France. Murat, king 
of Na])les, had been obliged to undergo, at 
tlie congress of Vienna, a contest with the 
Honrbon courts; so much the iianler, as 
Fhgland was uiid(;r obligations to the lor- 
mer king of Naples, and, moreover, un- 
dfM-stood IMurafs e(|ui vocal behavior the 
vear Ix liae, and thcn*li)re (leeiared, in 
e.\[)ross terms, that lie could not remain 
king. Austria alone, the mon; faithful to 
l](*r engagements with him because it was 
l(*ss fir her advantage, to have a ilourbon 
for a neighbor, in the south of Italy, spoke 
in his liivor; but either gave up his cause 
at last, or, at least, Murat thought Jumself 
ahandoned by Iku*, ()rbelie,ved that tin* land- 
ing of Napoh'on would afford him means, 
during the, prt'vailing fermmitatiap in Ita- 
1\, to make liimself master of the wlioh‘ 
peninsula; so that, on the 4th of April, 
without declaration of war, he attacked 
Ivome and tlio Austrian line of troops with 
50 to <10,000 men. 'J'lie Austrians, liardly 
li?, 000 men strong, under general lliancbi, 
retreated, fighting, bebiiKl tin; Po, where 
tiiey mainlaiiied themst'lves till the troops 
S(‘nt thither in wagons liad arrived ; after 
’which, general Friinont, who command- 
ed them, advanced again so (piickly, and 
so skilfully, that, twenty <lays after, Murat 
was in the most desperate situation ; and 
his rlispirited troops by tlegrees dispersed, 
and would not stand an attack. BiiiTound- 
e<l, and cut olF from the best roads, lie 
saw liimself forced to retreat continual- 
ly through by-paths, where artillery and 
baggage were? lost. An attempt to save 
himself hy a truce, failed, from the tirni- 
m*ss of the Austrian general ; another, at 
'rolentino, May 1 — to im|)rove his situ- 
ation hv arms, was frustrated hy the valor 
of his ('uemy ; and, in conse<iii<aice of this 
last vain attack, made with desperation, 
aii<l mu<*h personal exjiosure, his anny to- 
tally dispei*sed, and he liimstdf fled to 
Framre. — llis wife, was taken to Austria. 
'I'he wreck of the army, 5000 strong, laid 
dow n theirarms behind the river Volturno, 
May 20. Half the Austrian army, on 
account of the unexpectedly slight re- 
sistance, Avhicli tli(?y had met witli, had 
proceeded to ll[)|)er Itfily, in order, from 
thence to enter France, ov(*r the Alps. Hut 
ord(*rs from Vienna delayed the invasion, 
that file Russians might have time to come 
up. Half of , I line had consequently ela^ised, 
vvlien the attack was mad(^ on tlie side of 
Napoleon, equally impetuously and unex- 


pectedly. Immediately after the champ 
dt Mai^ he left Paris for the army of 

150.000 select troops, stationed on the 
northern boundaiy, taking with him the 
guards assembled at Lyons, and, with them, 
attacked, at day-break, June 1.5, more than 

200.000 Fiiglishincai and Prussians, who 
were encamped along the Dyle and 8am- 
hre, under the command of lih'icher and 
Wellington. Without giving them time 
to unite, he, drove the Prussians back lie- 
liind Fleurus, and defeated them at Ligny, 
June I(i; while Ney attempted to re- 
tard, jit Jiuatre Bras, the English, who 
w'(Te Jiasteiiing on the Brussels road, and 
prevent their junction with Blucher. In 
the battle that took place there, in which 
the duke of Brunswick fell, Ney was un- 
able entirely to accomplish Napoleon ob- 
ject ; 1)1 It neitiier could Wellington conic 
to the succor of the PrussiaiLS, who were, 
therefore, obliged to make a retreat, in 
which they wc‘,rc favonjd by the darkness 
of tlie night. The next day, Napoleon de- 
tail hed two of his coTps tfarmee to pursue 
the Prussians, who were retreating to 
Wavi*e : with the rest of the army, he ad- 
vanced, on tlie Bnissels road, to cnish the 
English, as he thought he had crushed the 
Prussians. Wellington had, meanwhile, 
assumed a position before the great forest 
of 8oigny, on an elevated plain, w'hicJi 
lormed a iiatunil fortress. (See Hater- 
looj Battle of.) On the IHth, Napoleon at- 
tacked this jiosition, in the conviction that 
the English would not make a long resist- 
ance*. But all his attacks were unsuccess- 
ful, an<l the more he wasted his forces in 
\aiii, the more terrible w^is his defe,at, 
wiien, towards evi’iiing, the army of the 
Prussians, h(’atc*ii on lh(? IGth, hut only the 
more eager for battle, coming up from 
Wiivre in two divisions, fell upon the right 
wing and the rear of the French army, 
through the detile of St.Lamliert. Wel- 
lington, now making a general movement 
forward, in one hour the whole Freiieli ^ 
army nas dispersed, and Napoleon him- 
self* carried along with the fugitives. 
Jih'icher ordered all the cavalry to pursue 
the fugitives, in the moonlight night. AH 
the artillery and baggage was lost; no 
point of retreat was specitied ; they wlu> 
liad hojied to be in Bmasels in the nioni- 
ing, wandered about on the Sambre, in the 
most melancholy condition. Not a single 
corps (Parm^e opposing the conquerors, 
the fortified places situated in their route 
were taken or surrounded. Deputies from 
Paris, suing for a truce, and announcing 
Na{K)leou’s abdication, were not heanl. 
The allies advanced, taking advantage of 
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the first consternation. June 27, they won' 
already masters of the main roads leadini^ 
to Paris, and expci'tod to 4 ?ain possession 
of the capital without a stroke of flu* sword. 
But the two Prench generals Vnndanmie 
and Grouch), who had pursued the Prus- 
sians, after tlu* battle on tlie Kith, and had 
<lriven ^enend Thielemann lro?n Wnvre, 
at the veiy moment wht'ii Napoleon’s ar- 
my was dispersed, made such a ra}»id and 
judicious retreat, that, to the surprise 
both of friend and foe, they arrived, with 
moderate loss, under the walls of Paris at 
the same time with Ifiiicher aiuV Wellins?- 
ton. Paris was better fortified than in 
1814 ; hut, as the tortifications wen* siir- 
roiintled, the (*ity w;ls in dantjer of heinj^ 
storine4l on its weakest siile. (ifrouehy atul 
Vandamnuj were the less able to encoun- 
ter the allies, as t*very day hrou"lit acces- 
sions to the forces of the Prussians and 
En^^lish ; a truce was, therefore, made, and 
I*aris evacuated. (See Paris.) All tlu^ 
troops retired beliind the JiOire, with tlu'ir 
btigf'af^e, artillery, &c., and on the (ith the 
city was sun*endered. Thus tlu* war was 
essentially d(jcided by the battle of Wat(*r- 
loo. While the Russians, Bavjirians, Wiir- 
temhergers, and Austrians, were coming up 
from all sides, tin* French forc(‘s statione<l 
in dilU*rent quarters w'(‘re loo inconsidera- 
ble to do any tiling but shed their blood in 
vain, notwithslandinj? the brave resistance 
of Rapp iind(*r tJie walls of Strasbur^^, of 
Suchet before fiVons, and notwithstanding^ 
popular insurrections in several parts of 
Alsatia and Ixirraitu*. Armisticf’S put an 
ond, by degrees, to the war in these quarters 
the more speedily, because Louis XVJII 
harl already made his entry into Piwis, Ju- 
ly K. Immediately after his return, Napo- 
leon had abdicated. He hoi)ed, perhaps, 
by that means, to appease the stcuin, aiul 
defuirted for Rochefort, wlu*re he finally, 
July 15, surrendered to the English. In 
Paris, a diversity of opinions prevaih*d in 
the chairihei*s of peers and represenhi- 
livcs. J'heir attemtion w;ls occupie<l, while 
the cotujtierors advanced, w'ith the subjects 
of a rejHiblic, of Napoleon JI, and a new 
constitution ; till Fotich^^, whostoori at the 
head of the provisional govern rrumt, clos- 
ed their halls, and Louis r<*asc(*nde<l the 
throne, strongly as such ajiroceeding was 
deprecated by thii voice of the f)eople in 
the chambers and in the army. 'riiisn*sto- 
ratiori had much influence on the ev(*nt of 
the war. The princes had received Louis 
as their ally. In their dec.lti rations, tlu;y 
had HjKiktJii merely against Nui)oU;on, not 
against the French peojde. The more active 
a part the j>eople had taken against them, 


and the more strongly th<;y still expressed 
themselves, in some places, against *ihc 
Bourbons, so iruich tlu^ more, (‘autioMsIy 
had they to act, in ordt*r to maintain the 
Bourbons on the throne (contrary to the 
fornu*!* opinion of the ]>rince rt*gent), 
against tlu* will of the French pt;ople. 
Fraiu'e was, then*fore, still ovenvludrncd 
with troops, :md the ministers of the allies 
were engaged with those of Louis in the 
adjustment of f)olitical relations ; but U}» 
to Si*ptt'iuher 2!k the parties were so far 
iVoin agr<‘eing, that the ii>rmer all took their 
departure. Not till new ministei*s had 
Iwen appoinU'd, a li*w days alter, by Louis 
XVIII, wen^ tlu^ pn‘litnifiaries of peac( 
signed (()«‘toher 2) : these wer<^ confirmc<l 
ill the d(*finitiv<' tmity of* November 20, 
which, 1. fixed tlu* hoimdaries of 1*' ranee 
as tlu‘y were in l7iU); hut, 2. took from 
if tlui fortroses of Landau, .Saarlouis, 
IMiilipp^p'ille, IMarienhurg, Vi*rsoix, with, 
a ct‘rtain <*ircuit of territory about <*a<*h, to 
be stihscqucntly dclined ; 2. proviiled that 
Iluiiiug<*n slioiiUl he dismantled; 4. fixed 
an iiuh'innity of 700,000,000 f Vanes for tlie 
<‘xpens4*s of tlu* war, payable in fivt^ years ; 
5. proviiled that a line frorntyoruR*, through 
Bouchain, to Hitseli, should he oecujiied, 
for the sane* fuiu*. In the allies, with 
150,000 nu*n,at tlu'expenseofFrance; k 
0. secured the dc'inands of all private per- 
sons on I‘'rane<', w ith llu*, f*xe4‘ption of the 
bank ot* Ibuiihiirg, t‘mpticd by Davoust in 
IHI.J. This was the a(*tual termination of 
the war; ll)r, till tlien, tlu^ northern for 
tresses of* Franetr had lus'ii hesiegcnl, at 
least by the Ib'ussians, and fi»r the most 
fiart eon(jm,‘n*d. By a separate agreem«*nL 
liaif voluntary, half f'oretul, tlu* restoration 
w as grant(*d of all tlu; works of art, of It- 
aly, Germany, cVe., accumulated in Paris 
since 1702. Respecting Napoleon, the 
allies agreed that he slioidd liv<*at St. He 
lena, at tluj expense of England, as a 
prisoner of war, hut with all the allevia- 
tions of which such a situation could ad- 
mit. His w hole iamily wtis banished from 
France, under jienalty of death, and the 
members of it were oblige<l to have pass- 
ports fn»m the great powers. The banish- 
ment of the Bonapart(*s was again pr(»- 
iiounced hi l8dl,togetlu!r with tliat of the 
eldc;r line of the Bourbons. Murat, im- 
peJIefl by an unliappy error, and dec^eived 
by tlu; Neapolitan jiolice, made, an attempt 
to recover his kingdom, aiirl, October b‘l, 
died the death of a criminal, at Pizzo, in 
Calabria. (Sec; Murat.) (S<;e the; Histoirr 
de PExpiditifm dr. Riutsie^ with an atlas, «*kl 
edition, Paris, 1825, 3 vols., by the l‘’rench 
colonel of artillery, inan[uis de Cham- 
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^oray- The Russian colonel Rutturlin’s/fo/. 
mUit.’de la Campof^ne de Russie en 1812, 
Paris, 1824, 2 vols., with i)lans, was used 
by A'liamhmy, in the n63W edition of his 
vvork. Bee, also, the nmrqiu'ss of Lon- 
doii(l(*rry’s JVdrrativc of the War in Ger- 
many and lYancr^ in 1813 and 1814 ; and 
Begiir’s Hijftoire de JVapoleon et de la 
(imndt pendant l'^ Annie 1812 

^ Paris, 1825, 2 vols.). 

Rmsian Lan^u(tp;e and Literalure , — 
Ibider this bead we niust distiii<(uish two 
: 1. The Russian languaj?c, 

orijfiiially the dialect of the Bclavi, who 
founded the empire. It underwent, as 
tiid the ein|)ire itself, various changes. 
3'luis it has, by degnjes, incorporated into 
itself much of the Scandinavian, Mongo- 
lian, Tartar (122,5 to 1477), and (jJermaii, 
also the Polish and French languagcis. 
Tlic iniprovcriKUit of this iorcibh; and 
harmonious idiom is not, however, con- 
cluded, hut is continually ad\aiff*iiig by 
means of the mitioiial literature. — 2. The 
Bclavonian language, or that of the Bcla- 
vt)nian Rihle, It was fixed by the trans- 
lation of the Holy Bcrijitures, and so set- 
tled that it has since (wperieiiced hut few 
alterations. It is the language of the 
Hihle, of the old chronicles, as, for in- 
stance’, Ni’stor’s, about 1100, of the ecclesi- 
astical laws, ofsoinc; of the pastoral instruc- 
tions, and of tlur prayers in the liturgy. — 
A mixed language arose from the combi- 
nation of tlu’se two jdready mentioned, 
which is used in sermons, in rhetorical 
prose, and in the higher sjiecies of poetry. 
Its princi()al ingredient is the Bclavian 
language ; but it has borroweil those 
words and phnuses from the Bclavoni- 
aij, which, lieiiig used fir the expres- 
sion of biblical ideas and images, have 
thereby ac<|uired more stn’ngth aiul dig- 
nity. The Bclavonian, however, prevails 
in sermons, and the Russian in oratorical 
prose, and in the, more elevated kinds of 
jioetry. — liidory of the Russian Language. 
3'lie fii*st peuiod, which wtus the longest, 
and most dostitubj of literary productions, 
extends iroin the foundation of the em- 
pire to Jiomonosoff, who first introduced 
a p(u*manerit change into the Russian 
language. Important, as contributing to 
fix the written language, was the iiitro- 
<luction of a current written character, 
whereby the unwieldy lettei's before used, 
and introduced by Cyril, were superseded 
’ (see Cyril), for the full expression of the 
tones, which are peculiar to the Bclavian 
language, and lor which the Greek lettere 
were neither suitable nor sufticient. Cyril 
had borrowed some characters from the 


Asiatic alphabets, the form of which was an 
impediment to a people not fond of writ- 
ing. About the euid of the seventeenth 
century, Klias Kopiewitsch improved it, 
and brought thii letters to tlieir present 
form, for the ernbellishmiint of which so 
much has becai done in thci last ten years, 
that tlie Russian charac,t(.‘rs may c.omparc 
in beauty of form with those of any Euro- 
pean language. The history of the Bcla- 
vian press has, in modern times, attract- 
ed much attention, and a copy of a work 
printed in 1475 has been found. A Bcla- 
vonian psalter was printed at Cracow, 
1481. TTio psalter of Kiev (1551) is tht> 
oldest work printed in Russia itself. Cra- 
cow was lh(* cradle of Bclavonian typog- 
niphy. The oldest monuments of the 
language are, Oleg’s treaty of peace and 
conimcu'ce of the year 1)12; Igor’s treaty 
with the Greek emperor (945); the mu- 
nicipal charter of Novgon)d (1019) : but 
the most important memorials are the 
Russian laws in tin? time of .faroslaff 
(w'ho diiul in 10.54) ; the expedition of 
Igor, a heroic poem of the twelfth centu- 
ry ; poiiular songs, and the poems of the 
prince Canleinir, in the reign of the em- 
press Anna. This predecet:wsor of liOino- 
nosoff possessed tnu’. talent, had received 
a European education, and w^as well 
acipiainted w^ith the cliL^sics. Ilis poems 
consist of satires and (‘pistles, in which, in 
imitation of Horace and Boileau, he de- 
scribed in tru(’ colom the mannej*H and 
faults of his times. The spirit of his 
poems is modern, the form anti(]ue, but 
ids verse is rhymed. He likewise trans- 
lated into Russian Fontenello’s Dialogues 
on the Plurality of Worlds ; hut the lan- 
guage was as yet too litth; refined to pre- 
serve the beauty of the original. This 
period shows only individual iiionu- 
inents of a written language in the first 
stages of improvement. Peter the Great 
had, uninti’iitionally, given it a retrograde 
direction, when he introduced many for- 
eign expressions, in place of a great num- 
ber of existing technical terms, which 
thus became disus<Ml,so that the language 
itself became poorer, and was disfigured. 
The second period extends from Lomo- 
nosoff to Karamsin. Loinonosoff (cj. v.), 
a man of genius, created the language of 
Russian poctiy, by the introduction partly 
of poetical expressions and partly of new 
forms, which he borrowed j>rincipally 
from the German literature, and which 
seized his successors iis models. His 
example likewise shows how the Russian 
language can be enriched and ennobled 
by expressions and phrases from the Scla- 
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vonic. Ho lii*st developed its ^rratiimati- 
oal structure, juid conmhuUjd also to (briu 
its prose, llis odes reiaU^ to the cireimi- 
stiuices of Uio day ; we fiiul in lliem little, 
poi'try, hut luucli rhetorical richness. In 
llis tragedies, the lyric tone prevails, and 
tlrainatic jK>wer is sought for in them in 
vain. In epic poetry, liis IVter tllt^ (ireat 
was a first attempt ; there are individual 
passages, inde<‘d, of great merit; hut the 
poem, tis a whole, is devoid of intercjst. 
His imitations of the Psalms are ricli in 
poetical expivssion. His I'pistle on the 
utility of verse shows his gn'at <-ommand 
of the Imiguage. Suman^kotf, an author 
celehniled in his time, is too ditVnse upon 
every subject. His fertility in tragedy 
and comedy, in satires, I'pistles, tdegies, 
eclogues, tiihles, t'pigramsand songs, gav<‘ 
him reputation ; hut in no departnaait <*an 
he he considered a model. Keriiskotf 
has produced two large efiies upon tJie 
comiuest of Kasan, and upon Wladiniir 
the Hreat, Insides trag(‘di(*s, odes and 
epistles. His language is heautiful, and 
far more smooth than that of Lomonosoli*, 
hut his talents are much less conspi<*uoiis. 
He was considered in his time as the Ho- 
mer of Russia; hut he is now forgotten. — 
Maykofi* acquired a reputation hy two 
hurles<|ue poetns, whicdi wer<‘, however, 
not the less wortfi less on that account. — 
Kniashjinin imitat<*d the Preiich in ids 
trageilies and coua.Hlies, too i-Uiselv in- 
deeil, hut not without talent. Some com- 
edies, in which Ihj has interwoven many 
of the follies of the times in whieh he 
lived, liav<; maiiitidned themselves upon 
the stage till the pn'sent time. He ve*rv 
mueh excelled Snmarokoff; anil some of 
Ids scenes, even now, are read witJi pleas- 
ure, ulthongh the language has procee<l<*d 
so far ill improvement. — KostrodVles<*rv'es 
mention on account of his translation of 
the first books of the Iliad into Alexan- 
drine vf*rse, and of Ossitin into jirose. I lis 
language is not without force. — Rohroff, a 
wild genius, has left behind him a number 
of homhfkstic odrs, ami a descrijitive poem, 
T^aurut, a chaos, hut which contains here 
and there somehrillinnt passages. — Hogda- 
noWitsch (q. v.), author of a [loem called 
Psyche^ in imilaiion of La Fontaine, is mtif, 
and full of grace ami originality, hut (litfus**, 
and deficient in Uiste. — Oseroff belongs, if 
his languai^e is considt'red, to this pc^riiMl, 
although Ins poems appeared in that which 
followed. The plan of his trageAlies is 
French, the language neither jmre nor 
beautiful, hut the expression is often 
forcible, and the description of the pas- 
sions natural ; some scenes are really 


tragic ; some of Jiis tdiaracters arc well 
d(‘liiieutcd and supported. — Petrolf Was a 
true |KM?(, hut his language is rude : he 
had many idt^us and striking images. 
cclehrtitcd the victories of Catharine the 
Creat in his odes. His lieroes were Po- 
temkin and Roman/ort’. His traiishuion 
of the /Fiiieid into Alt'xaiidriiie \crse is 
very unfiolisJied in its language, hut is 
full of power. — Lomonosoif also eoin- 
meiices the series of prose writers of iJds 
period. His eidngies iijiori Peter the 
Creat and Fli/ahetli eoiitaiii few ult‘as, 
hut mueh rhetorical ornaiucnr. Jlotii of 
these writings are entirely dirtertmt Irom 
those of his jiredccessors. Tiicw have 
ver\ mueh improved the language, hut 
still have not given it a permanent form, 
"riie same may lx* said of his seienrifie 
treatises u[)ou elect rieily ami metallurgy, 
of his Fssay to\^ards a Russia,* gram- 
mar, ami of his Rlu'torie, wliich contains 
many 1‘fagments traiislatiul tiom tlie an- 
cients. — \V<‘issen (Wisin) wrote, two e.om- 
edies in prose, full of genuine humor, 
which describe, in true, colors some of 
the absurdities of the. agii ; both of tliese 
liave maintained themselves upon the 
stage. Ih' also wrote two very original 
satires, and some* translations from Mou- 
taigm*, and Terrasson. — iVluraviellJ the tu- 
tor of tJie (unperor Ale\und(‘r, eomposed 
for llis noliliy pupil several treatise's upon 
Russian history, soim^ dialogues c*f tlie 
d<*ad, and some fragments, in the manner 
of the Kiiglisli Speetator, under the title 
of the* Suhnrhan. llis style is not wholly 
pure, neither has lie a great eommaiid of 
language : it isc'viiU'iit that he has fiirmed 
llis style from the, imitation of Freiicli 
writers; hut he is full of ideav<, and ]mrtic- 
ularly rich in imagery. Wh(‘u we r(,*ad 
his works, ^^e feci that his mind is con- 
versant itii all till' beauty contaim'd in 
ancient and mod<'ru literature. A good 
heart, a pure mind, ami a love of virtue, 
are conspicuous in <*very thing that he 
has written. Hi^ was in advam*e of his 
age. Rut he* liad little eftect upon his 
<*ontemporaries, as lie permitted lint few 
of his writings to he firinted, ami Ids 
works did not up[H>ar till long afh*r his 
death. In general, it may he siiid, that 
<luri!ig tiiis jH^riod the genius of Lornoiio- 
soff’awakemed a taste for literature in his 
nation. People eagerly read evtTy thing 
that was printed, particularly jioetical 
jiroductions. In Suinarokofl' they saw a 
grfiat tnigic writer, and in the poem of 
Kentskoft’, with all its defects, an Iliad. 
They felt the beautiful, but did not know 
how to distinguish it from what was mis- 
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orable. 'rustc; was in the rradle, (iml 
mticiHrn still imimrn. W<i may consider 
this age as th<^ avvak(‘niiig period <jl‘g€wns 
and poetry, in tlie last half of it, a man 
ot* genius nauh; his ai)pearanctj, who Ih»-- 
longed to no school, of an original and 
peculiar mind, without high cultivation, 
hut unique in his kind, and tiii? true re|>- 
fesentativc; of Russian ptjctiy*. 'Phis man 
was Derschawin. ((\. v.) lie c<ilehnitcd 
the glory of the Russian arms during tluj 
reign of (>atliariii(J, as did Ijomonosoft* 
and Petroff ; but while these were only 
eulogists of their sovei*eign and her gen- 
erals, Derschawin celebrated them in the 
true spirit of a poet. He remained a phi- 
losojdier even at tlie foot of the throne : 
his own character appears in whatever he 
said of others : he awakened great and 
patriotic feelings, and at the same time 
<l(‘scribed nature witli inimitable touches. 
Ilis j)ro<luctious, however, ar% not the 
lH‘st models, but they glow with a fire 
which kindles poetical sentiment. This 
[)eriod produ(*ed a great number of trans- 
lations, particularly from the French ; 
they are all, however, without merit as 
regarils style, hut th(*y show the genend 
desire and love of th<‘ age lor literature. 
In this age the great dictionary of the 
.Knssian academy ajjpeart'd, })roj(?cted ac- 
cording to an entirely new plan, and in 
which the etymological f»rder of the words 
K followed. This Avork furnishes great 
Virilities for the study of tin* Russian lan- 
L'uage and literature. The RuSvsian 
academy (founded October ‘21, 1783) lias 
had great influeiiee in directing the atten- 
tion of authors to the pure elements of 
die language ; several societies have like- 
wise IxM'ii formeil for the improvement 
of the language. Finally, one man eon- 
trihnted greatly to the sjiread of literaiy 
;aste, who had hiinsidf hnt little learning, 
luif a good natural imdcM'standing, a love 
t’or the seiiMiees, aiul w ithal a happy talent 
for illustration. "Idiis was Novikulf. Ho 
thnnd(‘d a tynographuad society, and edit- 
ed a satiri<*al journal, under tla^ title The 
Painter, w hi<*h at that time was very much 
i*t‘ad, and ojiencd to Karamsiii a licld for 
the 1 ‘xhihition of his lit(*rary powers. — In 
the third p<*riod, Karumsin (q. v.) is the 
represc'iitative of prose, and Dinitrielf of 
poetry. The periodical edited hy the 
former, after liis return from Ids travels, 
effected a decided change in the Russian 
language. He riivealed to his rountiy- 
uien the s(*cn‘ts of happy diction, clear- 
ness, heuiity and jirecisioii. l'’he same 
perfection which he gav(‘ to jirose, l)mi- 
trieff gave to poe.tiy. Karanisin’s career 
VOL. XI. 13 


as an author may be distinguished into 
three epochs. Tlie first l>egan with liis 
editing the Journal of Moscow. In this 
publication afiyieared fragments of his 
Letters of a travellinjj Russian, and his 
tah's, which were altei*w'ards publish- 
ed collectively. Thcjse productions ex- 
liibit genuine taste, though they apjiear 
like the effusions of a youth. His n;- 
marks and notices of the writings of for- 
eign countries, which ajiiiearcd in that 
publication, ex<*ited an interest in foreign 
literature throughout Russia, and develop- 
‘ed the germ of true criticism. The sec- 
ond epoch commenced with the [mbliea- 
tion of the European Courier. This 
periodical drew the attention of thejiublic 
to politics, and awakened reflection. His 
essays upon some of tlie political topics 
of the day, and upon morals, are models 
in their respective kinds. His beautiful 
style gave to his ideas a still higher 
charm. The third epocli is marked by 
his History of Russia. This history’, as a 
literary production, is a mine for all au- 
thors of bis nation. No Russian prose 
writer since Karamsin has acciuired a 
high reputation : greater purity, perliaps, 
prevails than did before, but bis style has 
not l3een equalled. Many have wished to 
imitate him, hut they have only shown 
their own inferiority. Makaroft' has edit- 
ed a Critical Journal ; he wToie very'^ cor- 
r«!ctly, but liis style is dry . Ratiischkoft* 
has l>ec‘n able to give grace to his prose, 
and the Italian harmony to his vense. 
Sliiikoftskij was, after Karamsin, the ed- 
itor of the Furopean (kiurier, and wrote 
in it some essays in }»roso. These, and 
other authors, have eaeh of tluuii some 
peculiar merit, but they an? not equal 
to ilieir mastiT. Resides, their works 
are unimportant, and cannot, there- 
fore, inucli promote the further develope- 
ineiit of the language. The Russian lite- 
raiiire is \cry baiTon in original w^orks on 
the siibjeet of philostipby. fu the liistory* 
of the language ol* poetry, Dmitrieff’s im- 
itations of lia Fontaine and his tales inaki? 
a particular cpocli. Before him Lomono- 
soflj aiul 1 ‘spe.cially Derschawuii, had fur- 
nished models of poetical bt^auly, and 
opened the way to hold originality. 
Without cliecking the flight of genius, 
Dniitrieff knew how to direct it so as not 
to ofiend against tast<* and sound criti- 
cism. We jiossess about one hundred 
excellent fables by him, in imitation of 
La Fontaine and others, many songs, 
which have become popular, and odes, 
c onsidered classical, without having the 
brilliancy of Derscdiaw in’s originality and 
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boklness. Diriitrietr hiLS given tin* lan- 
guage of Russitui ils pennanent 

funn. Neloilinsky-Mcletzsky is h'ss [>nni 
and correct than Dinitriotl*, but nuiny of 
Iiis songs {u*c in the months of tlie eoin- 
iiion pcoj»le. TJio true tire of passion an- 
imates his poetry. Cheinnitzer is esteem- 
ed as a tabiilist ; his cxj)ressioii is natural, 
but very prosaic, KrilofF, a |)oet in the 
full sense of the word, is, in liis deimrt- 
ment, like Derschavvin, thiM*epn'scntative 
of the national poetry, for his fables are 
almost all original. Dorse liawin, in his 

odes, described the brigltt sid(' of his age; 
but KrilofiJ in liis fabU^s, painto<l the ab- 
sunliiies and prosiiio thought of his lime. 
In expression less pure ami j)erfect than 
his pixHlecess<ir DniitricdV, he, however, 
excels him in descriptive powers. Krilotf 
has much obs(ir\'ation ; his fables, which, 
in this n?spe<rt, will bear comparison witli 
the best in any literature, are rich in 
ideas and instrucUon *, many of his verses, 
therefore, arc now current as [irovt'rbs. — 
Shiikoftskij has enriched the poetical 
language of the Russians, by (b'seribing 
ideas and findings wlii<*li had not been 
treated in their literatnr«‘. His jioenis are 
a true picture of liis individual character 
at the time in which he UTotc fluMn. 
They tlierefor(3 possiiss uncominun at- 
traction for tlie reader. His predilection 
for German poetry, which was l)elbre his 
lime but little known to his countrymen, 
induced him to incorporate it with the 
Russhui ill his imitations ; his potuiis, on 
thisaccomif, havea peculiar stamp, which 
has given a singular charm to their ileep 
fuolancholy feeling and natural tone. — 
Batjuschkoff pleases by the charms of his 
diction. With a brilliant imagination he 
united the finest taste, anil he is iniinilahle 
hi the ehoice and harmony of his expres- 
sion. We jxissess of his writings some 
amorous elegii*s, ingenious epistles, and 
attempts at lyric jioetry — all exc^dlent. 
Prince Wiaseinskij expresses much in 
few words : this souaTnnes gives his lan- 
guage an air of stiffness and dryness; hut 
his satires and epigrams arc; imrticularly 
happy. His prose siiffcu's still iiiorc than 
his poc;try from this brevity. — Wostokoff 
has richness of thought, pow<;r of iniagi- 
uation, and warmth of expression ; hut 
his style is hut link; refined. — GncMlitscdi 
deserves iriuc;h enalil for his translation 
of tlie Iliad into Russian liexameters. 
The general characteristic of this pc;riod 
is an elcjgance and correctness previously 
foreign to Russian literature. Thci lan- 
guage has acquired a mc^re scittled char- 
acter; but Russian prose still wants the 


labor of thinking minds to perfect it. 
The poetical language; of the Russians 
alone ciui he called rich. The latest peri- 
od of Russian literature is yet in its bloom. 
Alrc‘ady it inmibers one very promising 
poet, Alexander Puschkin, who is distin- 
guislied for his imagination and originali- 
ty, and wjiose style is in the liighest de- 
gree refined. Kuramsin’s historical work 
now opens a new field for national poc?try. 
Russian history was previously envel- 
opiMl in the obscuirity of clironiclt's and 
traditions. Karamsiii dissipated this ob- 
scurity, and threw light upon tJie darkness 
of the' past. Pof3tiy, by his torcli, may 
now light lier own. Among other living 
po<;ts, may he mentioned Kosloff {q. v.) ; 
Grihoje<lolf, the author of a very amusing 
comedy ; Glinka, a lyric* ]»oet, full of lire ; 
baron l)elwig (tlie cnlitor of the Russian 
Alinuiiac* of the Muses, called the; Flow- 
ers of tin; North, in 1H25 luid 1826); Schaz- 
ykoiV, BaraUnskii, &lc. Among the trans- 
lators we may menfiou professor Mersla- 
kolf of Moscow, who has translated 
Ta.ss<fs ]K>em of Jt*rusalc;m Dedivered. 
Russian prose enumeratc's, at the prc*sc*nt 
time, hut few original productions. Tlic;rc^ 
arc; many journals, but they are for the; 
most part lilled with extracts from fon‘ign 
jieriodicals. Tlie critical department of 
them cannot he; important, l)c»c*ause the 
iiutional literature is poor ; nevt;rthelc;ss, 
among a gn*at number of tol(*rablo ])ros(‘ 
writers, Grets<*li has distinguished liiin- 
st'lf ; his style; is c*itsy, although he some- 
tiincis off'eiids against good taste. For 
many yc;ars he edited the; hc*st Russian 
journal. He has likewise been c*ngag€;d 
ill the c.omposition of a Russian grammar. 
In connexion with this, bi‘sidc3s the; old 
Russian gnimmai*s of LndoI})h (Grara- 
iiuttica Jiussica ef Mamidurtio ml Tjtn^uam 
Srlfivonicartiy Oxford, quarto), of 

Grdiiing (Htockholm, 17.')0), of Lomono- 
soft; Koddc*, 1 h;ym ( Riga, 1821 ), that of the; 
Russian academy (St. Petc;rshurg, 1802), 
particularly that of V^ater (Leipsic, 1808), 
mid that of Tappe, on account of the Imp- 
pily chosen c'xamples and practical e\- 
c;rcisc;s (St. Petc*rshurg and Riga, 1810; 
5lli cjciitioij, 1820), deserve to be rc;coiii- 
inciiidecl, as wc;II as Puchmayer’s System 
of the; Russian Languagi;, in German 
(1820). They all, at Icuisl lhc3 mocleru, 
embrace only the; (;oinnion Russian. For 
the Sclavonian or c;cclc;siastical language 
grammatical aids are greatly needed. 
The grammar of the eccJesiastical SeJavi- 
an, written in the Russian language, which 
Peter Winogradoff tuihlishecl in 1811, is 
far surpassed in value by Dobrowsky’s 
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hislitutioncs LingufB Slatvicrf. Dialecti vete- 
m (Vienna, 182i2). TJie government it- 
self lias taken charge of grammatical ed- 
ucation, and prohibited the sale of Lew- 
itzkij’s snpill Russian grammar (St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1814), which was put under the 
interdict of the minister of iiistniction, in 
1814, “on iiccouiit of its many, defects and 
lidse definitions.” Concerning the diction- 
aries of the Russian language, by Rodde, 
and lleym,a German, Russian, and French 
pocket dictionary (Riga, 1805), and many 
otlnTS, se(^ the review, by Schlozer, in 
the Gottingen Gelehrten Jlnztiffcn^ IHIO, 
number 47. Since that, A. Oldekop has 
jiublished a Russian-German and a Ger- 
man-Russian <li<*tionary, in .5 vols. The 
|)r(“si*nt president of the Russian acaileiiiy, 
admiml and rninist(‘T Alexander Schisch- 
kotf, caused a second edition of the acatl- 
emy’s dictionary to be published in 0 vols. 
quarto, in the year 182tj. Af^er having 
thus characterized the poets and [irose 
writers who have had an influence upon 
llu‘. formation of the Russiim language, avc 
will touch more particularly on ct;rtain 
])ortions of the Russian literature, as fol- 
lows : r. Tlie old popular songs and tra- 
ditions, which were fbmierly neglected by 
the Russians, have now excited their at- 
len'Joii, on account of their similarity to 
fh(’ Ihiglish, Spanish, mid Scandinavian 
ballads, l/ikc; thesi' ballads, they a[ipear 
to refer to a coiuK’cted seri<\s of popu- 
lar traditions. In that period, however, 
to which tliese old songs lH'Iong(1015 — 
Fi^l), the national poetry had not freed 
itself from the old Sclavian niytliologj' ; 
and tlie Russian tales and jiofiular tra- 
ditions have thereby ae<|uired a jieeuliar 
charm of a faiitastii’al description, wliich 
is particularly reiiiarkahle in the story of 
Filipat and Maxim, and their valorous 
deeds ; the mairiage of Devgieiewas, and 
the eariying off of Slraligovnas, in the 
tale of Shinagrip, the czar of the Adori- 
ans. Priiu’c VVlndimir 1, with his kniglits, 
is the ecMilral point of this w hole scriesof 
tales, whieh may be compared w ith the 
stories of Cliarlei^iagne and his jieers, and 
those of king Arthur mid the Round Tabh‘. 
TJio Iierotis, Dobrenja Nikilitsch, and 
Tsehurilo PJenkowiLscJi, and others, here 
take the place of the well known and liar- 
monidus names of Roland, Rinahlo, and 
Amadis. J. Miiller jiublished the Exjiedi- 
tioii of Igor against the Polowziaiis (from 
th(5 old Russian; Pmgue, 1811 and 1812), 
and this jioeni has since jaisstul through 
several editions in the Russian original. 
Prince Wladirnir and his Round Table 
(Leipsic, 1819) is a Genniin imitation, 
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drawn from a collection of old Russian 
songs, which were printed at the sugges- 
tion of Romanzofi. Prince ZertedoflPs 
Sjiirit of Russian Poeiiy^, or collection of 
old Russian songs (St, Velersburg, 18^^, 
in 2 vols.), has excited the ainaition of tlie 
Russians to thisjiortion of their literature. 
The ecclesiastics of that jieriod displayed 
a peculiar degree of intellectual activity ; 
and there were also laymen of considera- 
ble merit. Nestor (ij. v.) has mentioned 
many men of rank wdio shared in this in- 
tellectual labor. Tliese beginnings could 
not, li 4 )wever, he of pennaneni consi*- 
quence, because literary institutions of a 
high charaett^r were wanting. The Greek 
teachers of the jiuhlic schools at Wladi- 
iiiir, Smolensk, and Halitsch, did not dif- 
fuse a taste for Grecian antiquities, wdiich 
might have been a |)enimneiit harrier 
against hiirharism. The Mongolian j[)eri- 
ckI inwl a wit Jiering influence on literature. 
Ill the rich convents onty, which the Mon- 
gols respected, were preserved some re- 
mains of intellectual cultivation. Thence 
are <l(*rived the materials for the histoti 
of that jieriod, which alone give us some 
insight into it, jiarticularly llie annals in 
the old ecclesiastical language, composed 
by St. Simon, bishop of Susdal (who died 
in the year 1226), the Stufenbuch of Cyprian 
the metropolitan (who died in 1406), and 
tlie Chronicles of Sojdiia, or the Russian 
annals fnaii 862 to (edited by Stro- 
j(*fr, Moscow,! 820 — 1822, quarto). These, 
and the lives of Alexander the Great, of 
the Roman lunperors, of Mark Antony, 
and of Cleojiatra, related after the manner 
of stories, -were rlic oiil}* hooks. As the 
nnthoi*s desjiised the language in common 
use, which, by its additions from the Tartar 
tongue, had acquired a foreign character, 
disjdcasing, even to the people themsfdves, 
and made use only of the old Sclavonian di- 
alect, tlie taste for reading, even if we do not 
take into consideration the oth«?r inconve- 
nience's attending it, must necessarily hav^j 
hee'ii confined to a fevv\ As the Russians 
did not travel, nor loam any foreign lan- 
guages, they were not connected, by in- 
tellectual bonds, with the rt'st of Europe. 
There were no schools in Great Russia. 
The jiress exercised but little influence, 
as it WU.S exclusively devoted to the inter- 
t'st of the church, mid the amusements of 
the jieojde were rude. In the dramatic 
exhibitions which w'erc founded on reli- 
gious stories, and perfonned by the students 
of Kiev, in the jiriiicijial cities, during 
their holy days, Jiiditli striking off the head 
of Holoferiies, Ahasucrus ordering Ila- 
niaii to be liangcd, and the spectacle of 
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thotliivi; lutMi in tlu' 1i('rv-funmco,('XcitO(l 
tho highrst nppUuise. Thn Schivoiiiaii- 
Riissiaii tlranuis of tlie monk Snneoii of 
Polotsk (l<^28 — l(J80) may lu* considfivd 
as an impmvoment on the otln‘rs. Tliost; 
wpro urteil in the time of Feodor Til, first 
in the convent, and allerwards at court. 
Amateurs may lind Jiis iVebiicliadiiezziir, 
and his Lost printed in the eiglith vol- 
ume of the old Russian library, and most 
of his other j)i*oductions in nuuiuseript, in 
the libnuy of the Synod, at Mt^scow. Tin* 
tirst forei»jn eomt‘tl\ translate<l into Rus- 
sian was Moli ire’s Me f feci u malgr^ lui 
(Physician in sjiite of Himself ), which w:is 
jM*rt()rmed h\ the c/arina Sophia Alex- 
iowna, and the ladies of her court. The 
Poles served as models, ])articularly in po- 
etry ; anil the translation of tin* Psalms of 
David (Moscow, IG^O), by tin* abo\e-Tuim- 
ed Simoon of Polotsk, deserves to be men- 
tioned. As early as tiie seventeenth ccn- 
tm^', instances of versitic‘ation can be pro- 
du(‘ed, which endeavored to imitate the 
(irreek peculiarity of lon^and short sylla- 
bles ; but they had no |jermanent effect. 
Even the resrri<*tion of vei*ses to a particu- 
lar numher of syllables, was considered 
too stiffand unnatiUTd ; and, to the pres- 
«*nt day, there remains in tlieir jioetry 
(which exhibits, for the most part, tlie na- 
tional ])eculiarities) a freii and unrestrain- 
ed style, whieh n(‘ither reipiires liiu's equal 
in their nuinlM^r of syllables, nor assonanee, 
nor rhyme, hut rests upon erTtain laws of 
aceeiitiiation. — 11. Peter the (ireat en- 
deavored to a<Jvaiic(* litrrature 1 w technieal 
aids. For tiiis purpose lie jiatronised the 
jirt'ss, and, in 1704, himsidf invented a set 
of written eliaracters for tlie Russian hui- 
LOia^e, whieh, hciiiif' similar totiie Roman 
e-hiiraciei>, nii^lit make the ('ominuiiiea- 
tiou and iiilcrehaiii^e of tlioiijrhts with the 
rest of I'hirope more easy. W ith this 
cliunurfer tlie lirst Russian iiewspafaT was 
printed, in l/Oo, in the ecclesiastical press 
iit Moscow. The ukase prcjss was estab- 
lished in 1711, an(| from it, in 1714, pro- 
eefided the hrst St. I’elei'shur^ "azette. 
'JVan.'^lations of foreiKii works, for the most 
])ai*t fx(*rmaii, were intended to <*xcite a 
love of read in " ; and Ik* liojied, by means 
ol‘ the yoiJn*t Russians, whom he sent 
abroad to trava*!, tfi his pe*opleof 

the atlvuntaf(es of education. At his death, 
he left fifty-one sehools for the people, fif- 
ty-six sehools for the garrisons, and twen- 
ty-six other institutions for the e.hildren 
of the clergy, which, however, had little 
p(jreeptil)le iiithience iqM>ri tin* great work 
of civilization. It was, however, less at- 
tachment to ancient Uvsuge, that opposed 


(he elft'Ct of his labors on a fieople yer>' 
suseeptihic of impri'ssions, than the arti* 
lices of the state olii(H*i*s, to whom tin* 
piihlie improvement was, frequc*ntly at 
least, an object of little importance. (Sc.- 
,)ca(Iemics,) The academy of sciences, 
from 17^2.1, promoted the scieiJtifn* direc- 
tion which intellectual cultivation liad ta- 
kt*n, hc<*ause the want of a nutionul lit« r-* 
aUire had not yet been felt. Establish - 
meiits for the promotion of knowledge ami 
education increased daily by imperial lil;- 
erality, and Catharine 1 1, by the patronage 
which she hestovv<*d upon the arts and 
sciences, greatly <*ontributed to the ad- 
vancemt‘iit of her nation, ^fln^ (‘iideavor 
to rival foreign comitrii^s beeame geiierab 
and thosi* of tin* nobilily and puhlic of- 
ficers who were cajiahle of iiitelhH*tual en- 
joyment, gave theiiLselves up to it with 
such zeal that Paul 1 hecaim* alarm* d, aiul 
ordered tlie communication with tbreigu 
country's to he stojiped. Alc'xaiidi'r I, in 
the first yeai-s of his ri'ign, cstahlislied lit- 
erary institutions and popular schools, took 
care that the clergy should be more thor- 
oughly educated, and jiatronised tali’iit 
with imperial liberality. Sojiikott; in Iii> 
Essai de Biblioffraphie Rime (St. I’eters- 
hurg, 18P1 — m (5 \ ols.), lias (‘nmin*r- 
ated, alj>halM‘tically, 18,24P original works 
and translations pnhlisiu*d in Russia, in 
the Sclavonian and Russian language*-, 
from the establishment of the press (in 
155d) to 1828. SiiK-c tin* year 1820, in 
w liich alone .*1400 works appcan*d, among 
which iif'arly half wi'rc translations (mon* 
than 800 fi*om the French, and 48,8 from 
the (iermaii), tin* animal numlM*r has ver\ 
much <Iecn*as(‘d. In 1824, oidy 2( >4 works 
were puhiisln*d, most of which wen* tnins- 
latioiis, particularly histiirical and geo- 
graphical works, poems ami romances. — 
III. Poeii^, With all tin* imitation of the 
p<M*!ical tlirms of foreign countries, tin* 
national song lias ahva\s maintain(*d an 
)ionf»ruhle rank, and cehdirates love and 
war, games, church festivals, juid han- 
quet.s. Among the old(*r ones, those of 
the Cossacj\ Senn’ii Kliinofiskij (>\Jjo diet! 
in 1725) are much esteemed : acolh’ction 
id* such as yet enjoy a high reputation, is 
to Im* met with in ( Istolopoirs Dictionary 
of aiichuit and modiM'ii Poetry (St. Petm*s- 
hiirg, 1821), in whii’h the names of Dim- 
triefi* NehHlin.skij-Melezkij, Kanimsin, and 
Shnkoifskij, are distinguished above all 
others. Since the Russian prosody be- 
came more settled by means of Kniis ( Con- 
stantine Demetrius Kantemir (q, v., who 
dieil in 1744), every kind of poetry ha.s 
been attempted, from the ditliyramhic to 
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the The popular sonj^a of the 

llnssiaiis, which are })i*eaerve<l ainoii^ the 
coiriinon ])e()ple, belong to the time of Pe- 
na- the Groat and the empress Elizabeth, 
who hei-self wrote verse. The lyric cle- 
paitmeiit lias been paiticiilarly sneeessfiil. 
We must likewise mention the philosoph- 
ic- odes and epistles of the p¥inre Ivan 
IVlichailowitseh Dolgorucki (who <lie<l in 
tin; year 18211), under the title of the Ex- 
istence of my Heart. Poetical tales, for 
which the old traditions furnish many ma- 
terials, have been written by Sumarokoff^ 
Krilolf, Jhitjiisclikoff; Diiiitrieft’, and Shii- 
koffskij. The Russian theatre wtis fii-st 
( stablished in 1758. In this year, there was 
a privtite theatre erected at Yaroslav, 
which wjis soon transferred to the royal 
residence, and, in conse(|uence of the pre- 
dilection of Catharine 11 for the drama, 
soon won the favor of tluj people. Suma- 
rokoff wrote the first regular tragedy, and 
was sncce(‘ded by Kniashjnin. The most 
distinguished dramatic writer, Wladimir 
Osc'roff', has had the honor of having his 
works ofb'ii translated. His CEdipus (Pe- 
tersburg, 1805), his Dmitrij the Doniun, 
his Eingal, and the Rosloti* of Kniaslij- 
nin, are considered the most important 
specimens of tragic literatures Kniashjnin 
has also ai-complished much in comedy, 
'f he genius of the Russians, so sensible to 
tile riiliculous, and so capable of imitation, 
would lead ns to expect a ricli harvest in 
comedy, if the n*adiness with which they 
adopt (-very thing foreign did not check 
th(' productiveness of native talent. Tin? 
openi in a court, which, lik<* the Russian, 
delights in splendor, must naturally excite 
a lively interest. The lirst, written by 
Sinnarokoff, was performed at St. P<*tei-s- 
hnrg in 1704; and, since that time, there 
have continually been authoi-s in this de- 
partment of the drama. In didactic poe- 
try, Keraskoff’s Emits of the Sciences for- 
merly were in much n’pute. At the pres- 
ent time, the fables of Dinitrietf, (diein- 
nitzer, and Krilotf, have gained man}' ad- 
inin-i-s. Oi’ Krilotf’s Russian Fables (St. 
l*(-teisburg, I82d), a part has been publish- 
ed in the Kussian language at Paris, w-ith a 
French translation, by count Orlotf. The 
minor species of poi'try tiiid a ivady admis- 
sion into the twenty-one Russian litemiT 
journals (which were in circulation in 1824, 
thmnghont the capitid), and are very ac- 
ceptalile totln^ literary public, which is yet 
small. — See N. von Gretsch’s Manual of 
the Russian Jjiterature, or a Collection of 
Specimens from poetical and prose Writers 
(St, Petersburg, 1821, in 4 vols.), and Borg’s 
Poetical Productions of the Russians (Ri- 
13 ^ 


1823, in 2 vols.), Imth in German ; also 
Bowl ing’s Specimens of the Russian Poets 
(2<1 edition, London, 1821), and Dupre de 
St. Maiire’s Jlnlholo^e Russe (Paris, 1823). 
A. Oldekojfs St. Petersburg Journal is 
likewise to 1x5 rtM-ommended to all friends 
of litei atun-, on account of the collections 
therein published. Among the jieriodi- 
cals, thosf3 which make iisac(piainted with 
the internal (rendition of the empire — as 
Bulgarin’s jVorthern Archives; the Siberi- 
an lierrald of Ss}»as/kiJ ; the Son of the 
Country, by Gretsch ; and the Promoter 
of Kiue.vledge — arii worthy of notice. — 
IV. Prose. Russian prose is undoubtedly 
inferior to lla* jioctry ol'the .'<ame language. 
In pulpit orat(*ry, in which its first prog- 
ress was made, a homhastic rlietoric has 
prevaih'd, which is often aeconipanied 
with litth- iiitrinsie merit, as the homilies 
of Feotim Prokojiowitseli (who di(‘d in 
17.3()), of (jodeon, Platon, Anastasij, Geor- 
gij, Protni(‘r(‘ni J^ew’anda, iVliehajl the me- 
troj)olitan, Filan-t, and others, ahnndantly 
prov<‘. Lately, a liyt>ocritieal rather than 
pious toiK- has ])!iss(m1 from these homi- 
lies into political writings. The secular 
discourses, to which, for example, Lo- 
moiiosotf owes his eeh-hrity, are partly 
compost'd in a pani'gyrical sfyh', whicli 
leads ns to donht rla- gt'imineness of the 
f('(ding which is displayed. Lomonosoff's 
discom-se, howi'ver, on tlie character oi* 
Peter tl»e Great, di'livered Aju'il 2(), 175.5, 
is ofleii mt'nrionod as a inast(*rpiece of eu- 
l(»gy. Karamsin’s oration, deliv(*red at the 
as.sembly of thf; Kussian aeath-iny, De- 
cember .5, 1818, corresjKUids more to the 
jiresi'iit taste. Xicholas Karamsin’s name 
must liki'wi.-e I c* iiu'iitioned with distinc- 
tion in almost evi iy (h'ptirtnieiit of de- 
scription. lb- has gl\ en to Russia a w'ork 
which may lx* luuiorably compared with 
tla- historiea! writings of any nation. A 
great nnmh(*r of ihe most distinguished 
literati and statesnn'n of Russia, have pi-o-^ 
forred, in their work?*, to use foi-eign Ian-* 
guagc's rather tiian their ow n. Russia has 
not yet produced romances, combining 
originality with beauty of descrijUion, 
winch may be worthy of b(»ing translated 
into I’oreign languages. Karamsin, Hhn- 
kolfski j, and BenizkiJ, arc the best models 
lin- the novelist. The Russian accounts of 
voyages and travels deserve the attention 
of foi-eignoi-s. Since the firat voyages of 
the Russians round the w orld, in the ships 
Nadesebda and Neva, under the com- 
mand of captain Knisenstern, the Ameri- 
can company or individuals liave annually 
sent ships to thenortli-west coast of Ameri- 
ca; and Golownin’s Voyages (1807 — 1814); 
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those of Jieiitenaiit von Kotzebue, at the 
exjM'fise of the eount Roiii^nzoff; thcwe 
of linitonnnt IjisaroiT; those of Belliiiijs- 
hauseri mi<i WassiljeR'; th(kir of lioutennnt 
VV'inn^^eJ ; Murawieft'’s tnivels ; Kronetf- 
ski’s researehcs in Tanria, <S:c. — have pro- 
(hieed very iinjjortaiit results in ascientif- 
i<' point ot' view. Many of them exhibit 
traces <if the improving state* of the* Ian- 
^uaj^e, in j)assa^es containing tniicli he*aii- 
ly of (Ie»scription. The* Russian aeMiele»ini- 
cians and literati (Frahn, Krng, Schmielt, 
e&c.) have* distlngnishe'd the‘msclve‘s in 
Oriental literature*. Frahn, at tlie^X|)ense 
of count Romdnze)tf, supt'riiitenele'd the 
ce>llectie>n of extracts for llamme*r’s we)rk, 
Si/r les^ Oriscines Russes, extraits de Manu- 
sents Orientaiir, and like'wise* the printing 
e>f AbulgluLsi’s Hislona Mons^olorum et 
Tatarorum (Kasan, 18*25 ). Wolkotl' has 
been laboring upon a dictionaiy e)f the 
Tartar languiige. Sonkotfski has publish- 
ed the tex^ ;ind translation of the De'rbent- 
Naineh, and the Freme*h-Arabic levicon of 
Herggren. He likewise publisheel, in the 
Pe)lish language?, a (yolle*etion of ancie*nt 
Accounts, in the Turkish nistorie*s, relative 
to the History of Polanel (Warsaw, 18:24). 
Profesvsor Boldyreffhas like*wise publish- 
eel, at Mose*ow, a Manual e)f tlie Arabic 
Language (1824), and a Persian Chresto- 
mathy (in 2 vols., 182b). In 1825, eighteen 
journals were publisheel in 8t. Petersburg, 
anel seven in Me)scow, and six alma- 
nacs. KestuciietRs and Ryh'jeff’s Pe)le- 
star, a souvejiiir fejr 1824, and the* 
Flowe^rs ejf the iVorth, for the following 
ye*ars, liave met with decided approbation, 
in 182<), tlnT(i appeitired at St. Pe*tersburg 
only six gazeUejs and lifteen periewlicals. 
To preanote the kne)wledgr of llussiau lit- 
e‘ratur(‘, Voii Kdp|:>en i)ut)lishe*d, in 182.5 
anel 182(>, .it St. Pf*tersburg, a bibliejgraph- 
ical papeT. The? socie»ty of the frie*ne|s ol* 
Russian lit»‘raiure, e'stablished in St. Pe- 
tersburg in 181<;, the; fouiuleu-s of which 
*are iV. Glinka and N. J. Gr(3l.sc4i, have* 
c*oiulu(!ted the publicatiofi of a colle?ctiou 
of the most distinguisln?d native prexluc- 
tions anel translations (now consisting of 
If) vols. ). .Se*e the? Siirvcif of the most mod- 
em Russian JAterature, in the? 7th volume* 
of the Annals of Literature* {Jahrbuchet 
der LUeratur), publishe?el at Vienna. 

Russia, Black ; forme?rl v a subdivlsieni 
of Lithuania, tiow fe)rmiiig the* Russian 
governments of Minsk anel Gretelno. 

Russia, Great; former name e)f a prov- 
ince comprising a large partiuf Europe*jm 
Russia, exteneliiig from the I^'reizen ejcean to 
about the middle of the course of the Don ; 
now dividend into nineteen goveniments. 


Russia, Little : nume of that |»ait of 
Russia lying south of(fivat Riixsiu; hqvv 
forming the* ge)ve>rmncrit.s eif Tchi»rjjige»v, 
('he*rse)ji, Kie*v, Fkate*rine)slav,nnel Peiltava. 

Russia, Red; fe)rmerly an inele*pe?nele*nt 
elue*hy, whie'h lM*le)nge*el (e) Polanel afb'i 
1*1P<>, anel formcel the* palatinate's e>f(*he*lni. 
Re'Icz atiel. Le'mbcrg. If ne)w l>e*long> 
chie*fly te) Austria, but partly te» Riinsia. 

Russia, Uliite, a part e)f Lithuania, 
which ne)W fe)rms the* Russian ge)ve‘rii- 
nit'iit-! e>f Sniole*nsk, Mohile*v, V'ite*psk, 
anel a small part eif Minsk. 

Russia Lkathkr is pre‘pare*d in Rus- 
sia, e‘hie‘Hy fre)m cenv-hielcs, anel is highh 
e*ste*ctncel for its flexibility, durability, and 
iinpemctrability by wate*r. I’hc re*el le*ath- 
e*r is much iise*d in foreign ceiuntrie's for 
boe)k-bineliiig,and, altheuigh it is imitateei 
in some place's, da* Russian is elistin- 
guishe'el by its pe?culiar ejeleir. The i>e>t is 
made in iAstrachan, anel it feu ins ati im- 
portant article of e'xport. 

Russian Hunting Music, e»r Heiav 
Music. This e*onsists of heirns, of which 
e'ach preieluces but one? tone*. Twe?nty, 
thirty, or e*ve*n forty performt'rs, have<*uch 
a he>rn, The*st? he>rns vary like the pi{)es 
e>f an eirgan. One e)f lhe?in seiunels eudy 
e very C, anenhen* e*ve*ry 1), &c., through- 
out the tune. The pe*rfe>nners are*,, 
for the most part, serfs, anel sei well 
skille'el, that eve'ry eine se)unels his note* 
with the greate'st ace*urai‘y, whe?neve?r it i^ 
ne?ce?ssary ; anel the te>ne*s e)f the eiifTore*nr 
instruments sound as if they pre)ce‘eeif*<l 
from a single instrument. The Russian.^ 
have carne*el this music to sue*h a pite*h ol* 
e*\e*e‘lh*iice as to e*xe*e*ute pie*e*e*s e)f Ple?ye‘l. 
Ilayeln and Me)zart, and likewise* to mark 
the eli>iiinctie)ns bertveen piano and e!re?s- 
e e-nde), with the gre'atest e*flee*t. This mu- 
sic is heard at agre*at elistance*, anel seiunels. 
uln*n Dir eitf, like* a harmonice)n. Ii 
was inv(*nte*d by Narischkin. In ITtvl, 
the?M* insTrumrnis were* use‘<l, Avith gre'ai 
suce!e*ss, at a feistival in Meiscow ; and 
the?y allerwards r(*e?eive*d gre'at improve- 
nn*nts. 

Rust is the eixiele* of a rne*tal, anel 
e-e)mpe)se*el of oxygen combine*el with a 
nie?fal. (He*e? Oxygen,) 

Rusty Gracki.k. (S(?e Blackbird,) 

Ruta Raua, e)r Swf.disii Turnip. (Se*e* 
Turnip,) 

Rutledge, Jedni, an eminent revolu- 
liemary patriot of Seinth Carolina, e?arl> 
manife?Htf?el his zeal in the? cause of Ame'r- 
ican liberty. He was a member e)f the* 
first c.e)ngr(?ss of 1774, where he? was elis- 
tiiiguishcd fe)r hi.s Deniosthenian e*Io- 
quciice. When the teiniiorary constitu- 
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tioiipf South (*aroliiia waa establiahed, in 
March, J77G, ho was ap{x>intod its presi- 
and corriinandor-in-chiof. He con- 
tinued to ot'cupy the station until the 
adoption of the new constitution in 1778, 
which he of>f)ow;d on the ground of its 
Indng too democratic, anniliilating as it 
(lid tin; council, atid reducing the iegisla- 
tiv(‘ authority from tlinni to two hninches. 
Ill 1771>, ]iow<‘V(?r, in; was chosen gov- 
(‘nior, with authority to do whatever the 
judifn; saf(‘ty recjuired, and soon ttK)k the 
field at the h<‘ad of the militia. During 
I lie .si(*g<; nt* (Hiarlest<jn, In; l(*fl tin; city, at 
tin' re(|uesJ of governor Lincoln, that the 
e\(‘cutiv(; authority might la; pres<*rved, 
though the capital should fall. In Janu- 
ar\ , 1782, h<* called a general assembly, 
. 111(1 addn'ssed tlnuii in a speech, in which 
he depicted tlie jx'rJidy, rapine and cm- 
('lt\, which had stained tin; Uritisli anus. 
He died .laniiary 2^^, J800. He ^^isaman 
ol* eminent talents, patriotism, energv* ajid 
firmness. To his government during the 
most calamitous scenes of the war, within 
the stat(* of South Carolina, is to be at- 
tribnt(‘d, in a gr(*at degree, the successfid 
t(‘rminatiou to wbieli it was brought. He 
early pereeiv<*d tin* superior nn;rit of geii- 
( ral (ireeiTe, and seconded bis views with 
all the inlluoiice of the civil anthorily : bis 
discernment was likewise manifested by 
his jiidieious promotion of Sumter, Ma- 
rion and Piekc'iis. It should also be luen- 
tioiK'd to liis honor, that, though invested 
w ith di(‘tatori(d powers, he never gave; oc- 
casion for (*oni|)laint. 

Klti.ki)(;k, Edward, can; of the signers 
«.[’ the l)('(*laratioii of Independence, was 
'>orn of a respectable tamily at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in November, 174P. 
\ib*r a jiroper (’ducation,ln; was |)laced in 
tin* o1iic(» of his ehh'r brother, to pivpare 
himself for tin; ])ractice of the law. In 17()J), 
lie was sent to England to eoinplete his 
l'‘gal sludit's, wln*re lie was entered at the 
Temple. On liis n‘lurn home, in 1773, Mr. 
Kiitledge, commenced the ])racfK*c of his 
protl'ssion, and wits rising to eminence as a 
lawyi'r, wlien he was elected to a seat in 
the fii*st contiiK'iital congress, assemhh*d 
at Philadelphia, in 1774. His liaving been 
cliosi’ii at his age to so dignified a j>ost, 
show s the high <‘steem w ith which liovas 
thus early regarded by his countrymen. 
Owing to the strict secrecy which was 
pn*served concerning die transactions of 
tin; congress at that tiin<?, nothing is kno\vn 
of his course in tJiis new situation. lie 
continued a memh**r till 1777, and took 
an active part in the di'hutes preceding 
the doclurutioii of independence. Wlien 


that decisive measure was adopted, and 
the ]>o]itical horizon of the country had 
iKJCojrie darki;iied by the misfortune of 
oiir arrny on Long Island, with other em- 
barrassing eircumstunces, the British re- 
newed their negotiations for a reconcilia- 
tion. Doctor Eronklin, John Adams and 
Mr. Riith;dge, were de)int(;d by congress 
to confer with lord Howe on the subject. 
This conference* accordingly took place, 
hut resulted in nothing of importance to 
eithc‘r j>arty. Mr. Rutledge used after- 
w'ards to relat<* an anecdote; of doctor 
Fraiiklii^ to this effect: — Wlj<*n the com- 
missioners took h‘ave of lord Ilow'e*, his 
lordsJiip had ihe*m conveyed to N<;w York 
in his own barge. As tliey approached 
the wharf, the doctejr hegmi to jingle some 
gold and silver coin in his breeches pock- 
e‘t. Upon tJieir arrival at the wharf', lie 
offl'reel a liaiidfid of the money to tlie* 
sailors Avho Iiad rowed the* boat ; but the 
eoinmandiiig officer not permitting tlieni 
to ivc<;ive it, he replaced it in his pocket, 
and afie*rwards c‘xplained this conduct to 
Ids associates by saying, “ As tliese people 
an; under the impression that we have not 
a farthing of hard money in the country, 

1 thought I would convince them of their 
mistake*. I knew’, at the same tinu;, that 1 
risked notliing by an offer which tlicir 
regulations and discipline would not per- 
mit them to accejit.” In 1779, Mr. Rut- 
ledge was again appointed to congress; 
hut indisposition obliged him to return 
lionie; before he had taken his .seat. His 
native state; had now become; the; theatres 
of w’ar, the scantiness of its pe)pulatioii 
olTering a e*onipiu*atively easy conquest to 
the British arms. Mr. Riitleelgc eoin- 
nmnded a company in a battalion of ar- 
tilh'ry, and was engaged in dislodging a 
]mrty of re*guhir Troops from Port Royal 
islanel. Notwithstanding their sujierior 
eliseipline; and the*ir advantages of position, 
the British were eompelle*d to retreat. 
Whilst C ha rle^ston was closely lieleaguereel, , 
Mr. Rutlrelge; endeavored to elude the vigi- 
lance* e>t* the e*neniy, in order to accelerate* 
the advance e)f troops to its relie'f. In* this 
attem|)t, he was taken prisoner, and sent 
te> St. Augustine, where; |ie reinaiiieel near 
twelve months before he was exchanged. 
He aflerw’ards resided some time in the 
vicinity of Philadelpliia, hut, as soon as 
})ossihle, proceeded to the south, and, on 
the re;e8tablishment of civil government 
in Carolina, after the successes of the 
Americans in 1782, was one of the 
representatiHf who were convened at the 
village of Jacksonborougli. Though he 
assented, as a member of this assembly, 
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to the adoption of a bill of pains and j>en- 
alties, ho was inclined to excuse sucli jih 
were compelled, l)y unavoidabh^ circuin- 
staiices, to keep aloof from the stand- 
ard of freedom. This inteinpt'rate con- 
vention adjourned a litlU' previous to 
the evacuation of Charleston by th(' 
British, in December, l7S‘i, when Mr. 
Rutledge returiK'd home*, and, soon after, 
resuirietl the practice of his profession, 
lb' was a coiis[)icuous m(*mh<*r of the state 
legislature, in wliich body lie was opposed 
to any further increase of African slavery 
in the Southern States, and, atV'rwards, 
an unwearied ailvocate of the f'dt'ral con- 
stitution. Mr. Rutletlge was subsequently 
elected colonel of an artillery regiment, 
ami supplied the phua' of giMieral C. C. 
Pinkney in the senate, upon that gentle- 
man’s leaving his se'af. He quitted the 
profession of tlie law in ih<‘ year 17J)8, 
when he was t'lected governor of the 
state; but lived to complete only half the 
term, llis weak constitution had bectnne 
Cf)nsiderably broken by hereditary gout, 
which did not, how(*ver, inak(‘ him relax 
in the execution of his ofticial duties. 
While attending a sessioti of tlie legisla- 
ture at Columbia, his sickni'ss increased 
so much as to render him desirous of re- 
turning to Charleston ; but, in complianct* 
Avith tlie recpiisitions of the state constitu- 
i on, be remaiiK'd at the seat of govern- 
ment until thi' legislature had adjourned, 
and, whili* on his n’fnrn home, encoun- 
tered heavy niiiis and <!<ild. Soon after 
Ids arrival at Charleston, be was confined 
to his bed, and CA'iiired, January It^OO. 
In person, Mr. Rntled‘ze was above the 
middle le'iirliT, and inclining to corpu- 
lency; he had a fair coiiqilcxion, with a 
pleasing coniitenance. llis mamiei-s w(*re 
amiable and ])ohsIied, and he was an ora- 
tor of a superior >t.‘inip. llis eloquence 
was various and heaiififiil, ratlier than 
velienient. 

• Ruysen, Rachel, one of the most cel- 
ebrated painters of fruit and flower pieces, 
wa.s ))oni at Amsterdam in Ki(>4, and died 
in 17.50. Her pictures are ilistiiiguished 
for truth ami splemhjr of coloring, united 
with great finish. 

Ruysdael, or Ruysdaal, James, one 
of the greatest lamlscape painters, was 
bom, in J63.5, at Harlem. His brother 
Solomon (bora 1616, ami known fiir the 
beauty of his representation of mnrl>les, 
&c.) seems to have been his teacher. 
James died in his native c\ty^ 1681 . His 
aim appears to have been Waithful, hut 
poetical conception of gloomy, and some- 
times wild, nature. Landscafies with dark 


clouds hanging over them, ehurch-yards, 
or thick woods after a thunder-storm, cas- 
cades between thick foliage, lakes and riv- 
idets surrounded by ovcrlianging trees, 
&.C., are his subjects, and are repn^senteil 
admirably. The figures in his }>aintings 
were executed by others. 

Ruyte/i, Michael Fiiz Adrian ; a cele- 
hmted Dutch admiral, horn at Elushingiii 
1607. He entered young into the naval 
serv’ice of his country, and rose from tin? 
situation of ca))in-boy to that of cajitain, 
in bi‘15. He was sent, in 1641, to the as- 
sistance of tlio Portuguese, wlio bail 
thrown off tin? yoke of Sjiaiii ; on which 
occi\siou he was appoiiiti'd rear-admiral ; 
and, two years after, he was employed 
against tlie Barbary corsairs. In the war 
hetwtw'u the Dutch and English, which 
connnenc(?d in B).50, Ruyter repeatedly 
distiiiguishf'd himself, t'spccially i i tlie 
UTrihle fmttle fought in Et'bruary, 16.5.S, 
near the mouth of the' Chanm*l, when 
Blake ((|. v.) commanded tin? English, and 
Troinp (ep v.) and RuytiTthe Dutch. He 
afterwards sorvenl against tlu' Porliiguese, 
the Swedes, and the Algerines, jirevionsly 
to the naval warfare hetw<*en England 
and Holland, in the n*ign of (Charles II. 
He commanded in the great !>attle fougbr 
in the? Downs, in Juiu', li)66, against princtA 
Rupert (q. v.) and the duke of Albemarle 
(see AlbwA) ; and, in thf' following year, Ir* 
insulted the English by his memorahle 
expc'dition up the Thames, when In* ile- 
stroyed Upiior castle, and hiirnt som** 
ships at (/liatham. lb? was admiral af 
the Diitcli flc*el at tlie battle of Solebuy in 
1670, and signalized liis skill mid courage 
on several other occasions. Ho dieil in 
the port of Syracuse, April 01), lt)76, in 
eonseijuenee of a wound received in an 
engagement with the Pn'iieli, a ft*w days 
before, otf Messina, His body wius car- 
ried to Amsterdam, where tin* statcs-geii- 
eral erected a monument to his iinmiorv. 

Rvk Lncdle ct‘reale)‘, a sjiecies of grain, 
generally coiisidereil, in temiM?rate cli- 
mates, in'xt in value to wheat. It is a 
grass, from four to six feet high, with a 
fibrous annual root, producing one or sev- 
eral slender eulins, which are provided at 
their articulations with linear and smooth 
leav<?s ; the flowers are grc'eiiisli, disposed 
in a terminal .siin))lo conijiressod spikf*, 
four or five inches in len^h. It is siin- 
f)osed to have lieen brought originally 
from the Levant, but has been cultivated 
in Europe from a very ancient period. 
Of all domestic plants, it has been the 
least altered by cultivation, and no per- 
manent variety has been produced. It is 
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the only species of the genus. Rye suc- 
• ceeds* bcitter in <*old climates than wheat, 
grows in u greater variety of soils, resists 
sevc^re frosts better, and arrives at matu- 
rity sooner. All soils will produce rye, 
providc<l they are not too moist ; and many 
harn^n lands, which are unsuitable for the 
iMdtivatioii of wheat, maybe sown with 
this grain to advantage. The *time of 
L-owing is earlier than witli any other 
grain. It doc’s not require so much atten- 
tion during its gro^vth as wheat, and the 
ripening \aries according as the season 
is inon^ or less warm and favonible, from 
first of .Inly to the last of the month ; 
hut, in g<MH*ral, it precedes wheat by fif- 
r('(*n or twenty days. In some countries, 
it is cnstonniry to sow in March ; but it 
randy produces so well as when sown 
before th(^ setting in of the winter. In 
many plac(‘s, it is cultivated only for fod- 
der, which is an excellent plan, as cattle 
are often in want of grtien foo<f in the 
early spring. Rye is the principal sus- 
t(‘nance in the greater part of the north 
of I'iurope, and, after wheat, nourishes 
thci gnmtest portion of the population of 
that continent. Even in more than half 
of France, ry(? bread, cnther pure or 
inixtsl with vvlieat in ecjual proportions, is 
the only kind to be procured. Rye bread 
i ' not so nutritious as wheat, hut has more 
flavor. The fiiriua, or iikmiI, differs from 
that of the latter in containing a much 
smaller propoinioii of gluten. In the 
north, the greater part of the ardent 
spirits is distilled from rye. The straw 
is long, fl(*\il)le, and does not rot so easily 
as that of otlier grain: it is used by hriek- 
mak(‘rs and collar-inaiiufucturers, juid is 
eonsi(Iere<l an excellent material for the 
diatching of cottages and barns. Rye is 
but little cultivated in Crenl Ilritaiu. 
(For spurred rye, see Erg-ob) 

Ryk House Plot. (See Russell, 
liord Jh’lliain, and Sidney, Jll^enwn.) 

Rymkr, Tbomas, a critic and antiquary, 
studied at Cambridge anil at Gray’s-iim. 
In l()78, b(‘ publislKal Edgar, a Tragedy, 
and w n)t(' a work entitled ti View’ of the 
"rnigedii's of tb(' last Age. Succeeding 
Sliiidwi'll, in as royal bistoriogra- 

fjber, be employee! the opportunities at- 
torded bim Ijy bis oftice, to make a col- 
lection of public treaties, wdiioh he began 
to jmhlish in 1704, under the title of Fee- 
dfra, Conventiones, et cujiiscunque Generis 
• Ictn puhlica, inter Rt^es Ans;li(t et alios 
Principes (15 vols., folio, five more being 
added by Robert Sanderson). Rymer 
died in 1713. 

Rysbrach, %lohn Michael, a statuary, 


was the son of a painter of Antwerp, in 
which city he was horn in 1694. He 
went to England early in life, and derived 
considerable reputation and profit from 
the exercise of his art, ofwliich Westmin- 
ster abbey, and other cathedral churches, 
contain sjiecimeiis, among which may be* 
mentioned the monuments of sir Isaac 
Newton and the duke of Mai*lhorough ; 
while others, and especially busts, enrich 
the best private collections, the heads of 
English worthies at Stuw'c, *and in tlie 
llermiUige at Richmond, being of the 
nurnl^er. , His death took place in 1770. 

Ryswick ; a village and castle situated 
in South Holland, a league from tbt‘ 
Hague, where the peace of Ryswick was 
concluded September 20 and October ilO. 
1697. Louis XIV had, in 1688, attacked 
the German empire in order to anticipate 
the league of Augsburg (the object of 
which was to set bounds to bis coiM|uests), 
and, at the same time, to frustrate the de- 
sign of William III, the stadtholder of 
Holland, to place himsidf on the British 
throne. When William landed in Eng- 
land (Noveml>er 8, 1688), Louis declared 
war against Holland, lie had already 
conquered the provinces of the Rhine, 
when the emjMiror Leopold and the 
states-general concluded a league against 
France (Vienna, May 12, 1689), to which 
Great Britain, Spain and Savoy acceded. 
The w’ar was carried on by France on 
land with great success. Marshal Lux- 
embourg coiKpiered the Spanisli Nether- 
lands, mill Caltiiiat wjis victorious in Italy. 
But the landing of the Franch in Ireland, 
at the instigation of the deposed Janies 11, 
proved unfortunate, and the French fleet 
under uiai*shal Tourville, w*as totally de- 
feated by tlii^ English and Dutch, under the 
command of admiral Russell, near La 
Hogue, May 29, 16i>2, Since that time, 
the British naval powder has always main- 
tained an jusi eiulcncy over the French. 
In the mean time, the duke of Vendome 
conquered Catalonia, and, August 7, 1695. 
also Barcelona. This, and the ^vish of 
Louis to dissolve the great European 
league*, before the Spanish throne should 
become vacant, hastened tlie conclusion 
of a peace. Savoy had already concluded 
a separate |>i^aro with Franee, at Turin. 
August 29, 161H), and connected herself 
with that power. Uiion this, Sw^eden medi- 
ated the general ]ieaee at the congress 
held at Ryswick, from IMay 9, l(i97, until 
September 20 of the same year, when 
England, Spmn and Holland signed a 
treaty of peace with France. Louis XIV 
restored all his conquests in Catalonia 
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and llie Spanish Notherlands, with the 
exception of eighty-two places, which had 
been taken by llie process of reunion (see 
ZfOnitf and acknowledged VVilliain 

HI as king of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Tlie emperor and empire fii-st signed the 
treaty of pence with Fnince Octolw'r dl). 
Louis restored all the places which he 
hml taken possession of in ( Jermany by the 
process of reunion {see Louis X/F), with 
the exception of those which weni situated 
in Alsace, the sovereignty of which was 
conceded to him. He likewise retained 


S : the nineteenth letter of the English 
alphabet, representing the hissing sound 
prodiM'ed by emitting the breatli between 
the roof of the mouth and the tip of the 
tongU(* placeil just above tlie upjH?r teeth, 
so that the air is driven through the teeth. 
From this circumstance, s has sometimes 
been iTckuiu'd among th(‘ linguals (as the 
tongue* is essential in its pronunciation), 
sometimes among the dentals (tus the 
teeth cooperate in i)ro<lucing the hissing 
sound). It is also om? of the semivowels, 
as it can he pronounced without tiie as- 
sistance of a vow'd, and the sound be 
]m)!onged indetinitely, like /, m, n, r; and 
Missula, in Martian, does not allow it to 
be a letter, but only a sibUus (hissing). 
In pronouncing 5, the breath may be. 
driven vvitli iiK»reor less violence over the 
einl of tlie tongue; hence, in most lan- 
guages, it has a twofold pronunciation- 
sharp, ju< ill .vtck, .9171, this, thus ; and soft, as 
in muse,imse. The German Sinn (pronoun- 
ced ::i/i), and Afaus (pronounced mouse), 
and the Fn nch soil and base, are also ex- 
amples of tliesi* two sounds. In (jh^rmaii, 
tin* s is soft at the beginning of a syllable, 
and sharp at the (‘iid or in tljc middle, while 
the eontrar\ is usually the, ease in English. 
But in some \»artst)f Germany (c;. g. Hol- 
stein) s at the beginning is sharp. But 
the Germans have, hesiile,s, a peculiar 
character for the sharp ,s, being a contrac- 
tion of sz, which, when words containing 
it, are printed with Roman characters, is 
changed into ss, as Ross,^Mftss — an in- 
eouveiiient contrivancfj, as the ss, a<!cur<l- 
ing to the common German rule, always 
gives the preceding vowel a short pronuu- 


the free city of Strasburg, which was 
taken in 1()8I. The clause of the fourth 
article of the treaty of Ryswick, accord- 
ing to which the (Catholic religion, 
w'liich had been introduced into the 1922 
phases now restored by the French, was 
to r4»/nain as it tlien stoo<l, gave much dis- 
satistaction to the Protc*stants. Franc<5 
i*estored*idl lu;r conquests. The naviga- 
ti<»ii of the Rhine was ileclared fm\ — 
tS 4 *e Ad vs el Ale moires des JV^^odations de 
la Paix de Ryswik (in 5 vols.). 


ciauon, whhdi is not ila* case with sz , — It 
is a funilamental rule of etymology, that 
if a word begins with two or more con- 
S4)nants, the last of ih(*m only belongs to 
the root, though the others are not always 
iis4*les.s additions. This ruh*. is particu- 
laily true of words beginning with s fol- 
low t*<l by one or more <*oiisonants ; e. g. 
slime, from time, IjUtin limvs, in German 
hvhm and Lcim, which, insteatl of slime, 
has Schltim (pronoun<*ed shlimc). The 
Gi'rman .sfiunrn, lor the English dumi), 
w hich, in (*erman (form<*rly also writteti 
dumb, now' dumm), signifies stupid (oia* 
“who has not mindi to sjiy for himst*lf”), 
slippery (in G<*rman .schlupfris^), from the 
Latin iiibricus. In both tiiese eases, the 
has an inlensitive powf^r, wdiieh, in fact, it 
has very often, and of w hich numlx'rless 
instJinees are found in all languages. But 
it is ofi<*n put before words, apparent!}, 
witliout this nn'aniiig ; as in Servus, from 
the aiieieni Roman Eri/.?, hlrnus, 'ris' 
(Greeks nuide Srythians of the Kythi. 
Tinn(\n (hTinan Ziiin) is of the same 
root with tie* IraUn stannum. The Greek 
I's. »/Auk. » and became with the Lat- 
ins sus, sol, siflvia and sudor. 'Fh is c’asy ad-' 
<litioii of.v to words is also the cause of its 
playing so prominent a part in thedeelen- 
sion of subsUintives and verbs in man}, 
perhaps most languages. Notwithstanding 
the predominance of this letter in most 
languages, jmrticularly in English,* the 

* If yon hear two persons conversing in Eng- 
lish at such a distance that nothing but tlio gen- 
eral sounrj of the discourse readies your ear, 
th«!y appear to be eiigagetl in a continual hissing, 
from the frc<tuent occurrence of the s. 'Plie con- 
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people of the South sea islands cannot pro- 
nounce it at all, and say, for instance, in- 
stead ot' Ellis, Elliki, Tile sounds of the let- 
ters s, r, t, and th (wiiich, in fact, repre- 
sents but a simple souixl, though written 
with two characters in English, wiiilst the 
Spaniards have one, the 2 ), are all produced 
by a very similar motion of the organs ; and 
lieilce the frecjueiit change of tne s into 
the* otiier letters. (See the articles R and 
T.) The sound th is the transition be- 
tween sand t; hence thethird person singu- 
lar of the present tense, ending, in (h nnaii, 
in /, ended formerly, in English, in th, and 
now in 3 ; e. g. has, hath (Genu, hat); brings, 
hrin^eth (Germ, hrins^tt). S is so nearly 
akin to r, that Valerii, Purii, am, carmen, 
lares, and numerous other words, were 
originally written Falesti, asa, ras- 

men, tascs. The Swedish and Englisli hare 
is in (icrinaii JIase, S often alternates 
with th(i sound 5/1 (written in Gern||in5o/i); 
and some (icrmaii tribes, particularly the 
Siiabians, change the 3 regularly into sch, 
when it precedes another consonant : thus 
ih(*y say bischt and hascht (pronounced bisht 
aiui hasht) for btsi and hast ; and even 
in High German, s, at the beginning 
of a word, Ibllowed by another conso- 
nant, is generally pronounced sh ; this, 
jii fact, w'as long laaisidered by many 
<-orr<*ct ; but at present, we think, the 
weight of opinion is in favor of the sim- 
pler sound of s. It is a peculiarity of s, 
that it may lie soutuhal before all the sim- 
pk* consoniuits — a circumstance which 
makes it so formidable a letter to lexi- 
eograiihers and encycIopa*dists. S sig- 
nified seven, according to the vei-se: — 

N tv/M ,srpte?ios riuvirratos significabit. 

Among the (Jreeks, a signified 200, and •] 
denoted 200,000 ; the sigma joiiu'd to the 
fan, i. e. c, denoted (>. The samech of 
tiu* Hebrew', d, denoted 50, and with two 
points above, b, it signified 50,000. S is 
the common abbreviation lor socictas and 
sociiis (fellow). S. S. stands for stmetis- 
nmi^s ; S. 1). for salute m dixit ; S. P. D. 
ti»r salutem plurimam dixit ; S. P. Q. R. 
for the famous senedus populiutque Ro~ 
manus, S., in geograpJiy, stands for south ; 
in music, for solo (alone), us T. for tulfi 
(all). OnErench coins, 6" signifies Rheiiiis. 
(See Abbreviations,) 

Saadi. (See Sadi,) 

Saale; the name of several German 
Tivers, the most important of wbicli is that 
which rises in die Fichtelgebirge in Bava- 
ria, and falls into the Elbe south of Barby. 

stant repetition of this sound ]>roduccs a very 
had effect in English vocal music. 


Several considerable places are situated 
on it, as Jena, Naumburg, Merseburg, 
Halle, &c. It is navigable to Halle, and it 
is intended to make it so to Naumburg. 

Saar Louis (in the time of the French 
revolution called Sarrelibre ) ; the Prussian 
fortress nearest France, on the river 
Sarre, belonging to the govern merit of 
Treves. Including the garrison, it has 
7000 inhabitants. Vauban fortified the 
town for Louis XIV. In 1814, it was 
ceded to Prussia. Lon. 6° SO' E. ; lat. 

20' N. 

Saba:aajs ; the ancient name of the in- 
habitants of the modern Yemen, in Ara- 
bia. Their capital was Saba. 

Saba:ans. (See Sabians,) 

Sabaism (from the Hebrew Zaba, lord, 
from wliieh God is called Zebaoth, Lord 
of the heavenly hosts, because the stars 
or powers of lieaveii are called the hosts 
of God); that religion which woi-ships 
the heavenly bodies, especially tlie sun 
and moon. The connexion of these will) 
the constant c-haiiges in nature, and with 
the condition of men, produced the idea 
of their divinity ; and the actual or sym- 
Irolical connexion of the heavenly bodies 
and certain aninials.aiid plants, as well as 
the pow ers of nature, whicJi are active in 
them, inv<*stcHl the latter also with a di- 
vine character, and made them objects 
of worship to the adherents of Sabaism. 
The sexual relations of living creatures 
gave rise to the fundamental idea of gen- 
eration, conception and production, which 
predominates in the Indian mythology, 
lyid liecanie united with the doctrines ol* 
Sabaism ; mid thus the latter received 
that character which we find it to have 
in the mythology’ of Western Asia. 
Egypt, Arabia, and particularly the region 
hounded cast by the Euplirates and Ti- 
gris, wTst by the Mediterranemi, and 
north by the Black sea, were the coun- 
tries wdiere Sabaism j)revailed in times 
previous to Christianity ; and even tlie 
Hebrews often sliowed an inclination to- 
wards it. The religious history of the 
Clialdieans, Assyrians, Syrians, and tribes 
of Asia Minor, as given in Wagner’s 
Contributions towards a general Mythol- 
ogy of the ancient World, in Gorres^s 
Ilistory of Mytliiises, in Creiizcr’s Sym- 
bolic, laid ill Baur’s SyinboliC, shows the 
justice of tlie reproaches which tlie 
prophets of the Old Testament heap on 
the sensual worship of these heathens. 

Sabbatariaivs ; those Cliristians who 
keep the seventh day as others do Sun- 
day ; chiefly found among Baptists. They 
hold tliat the sabbath was establish- 
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ed by divine authority, and changed fi*oiii 
tJie seventli day to the first day of the 
week by human autiiority only. (Si^e 
Sabbaifu) 

Sabbath (a Hebrew word signifying 
rest) is the day n|){X)iutcd by thti Mosaic 
law for a total cessation from labor, and 
for die service of God, in ineiiiory of the 
circumstance tliat God, having credited the 
world in six da^ s,* resttnl on tlie seventh. 
Conceniiiig the tirnti when the Subbatli 
was first instituted, some Jewish writtTs 
and some fathers of the church have be- 
lieved, from the language of Gevcsis, chap. 
iL V. 2 (wlnire it is sjiid that (hxl blessed 
and sanctified the day), that it Wits estab- 
lished from the moment of <'reafion ; hut, 
as tliere is no proof, in the Old Testament, 
that this day was observed by the patri- 
archs before Moses, olhei-s have* supposed 
that the W’ords in Gtmesis mean that God 
intended to have tin* Sahbatli eelehratetl 
in future ; hut some modern writei*s, par- 
ticularly Kiiglish and American divines, 
adhere to the first opinion. ( FVn* t he man- 
ner in wliich the J<‘\vs k(*pt if, and the 
awful consc((uences of nt'glecting it, w<* 
refer the reader to the Old Testament, f.ev. 
xxvi.;34,35; Neh.xiii. Iti — ; Jer. xvii.21; 
Rzek. XX. 1(), 17 ; Ninnh. \v. ‘Jil—IKi.) A 
law so strictly enjoined, and whose ohsei-\ - 
ance is of so public* a <*h.'u*acter, was nat- 
urally ktjpt by tJie PJinrisees with tin* ut- 
most strictiie&s, in its outward I'orms, so 
that they reproacluKl the Founder of C'hris- 
fiauity, who taught that religion had its 
s<*at ill tlie heart, and that itml must htj 
worshipptid in spirit, witli breaking the 
Sabbath when he healed the sick on that 
day. His rebuke of their I ly pocrisy is con- 
tained in John v. Id, and Matthew xii. 1 
et se(i . — Sabbath also signifies, in the 
Bible, the eternal rest of Gofl ; also holy 
days in geiuTal. It likewise came to .sig- 
nify a week. — The explicit iiijnnction of 
the celi linition of the Sabbath, the enn- 
rneration of it <!ven in the decalogue 
(Exodus XX. H), had a great influence upon 
Cl)ristiaii observances ; and there are many 
Christians to this day, espeirhdly in Fiiig- 
land and North America, wlio transfer all 
the injunctions contained in the Old Tes- 
tament respecting tier observance of tlici 
Sabbath, to the fii-st day of the week, ami 
even give this the name of Sabbath, 'fhii 
use of the term Sabbath, in this a))])liciition, 
we Vielieve, is confined to these two coiin- 
iries. In the earliest times of Christianity, 
the law of the Sabbath, like other parts 
of the Jewish faitli, could not be rtjeeived 
into the new religion, except spiritualized 
and refined like the sacrifices and other 


ceremonies. Every day, tlie whole lit;* 
of the (vJirisritui, bad become a Sublmtli 
ilestitied for the se‘rvicf» of (lOil. St. Paul 
<»xpli<*itly tn?ats the rev(*n‘nciiig of cer- 
tain ilays os invostiMl with a iioiy ciiar- 
ncter by a diviiu* ordinmicc, as Jmvish 
mid iincliristiaii, ami a.s a n*tiirn to ser- 
vitude <jf the law. The first coininniiities 
asseinhled every day ; e. g, the conilnu- 
niry of Jt'rusaleiii fi>r coitiition pniyer, 
meditation on the Word, cointnnnion ait<l 
love-feasts, races of thesi* daily meet- 
ings are found «*veu later. With the spread 
of Chriv'^tuinity, liowever, mid the neces- 
sity of instructing a greater number, tin* 
appuiiitmeiit of a certain time for this ser- 
vice he(!anie uec(.*ssary. This was not a 
departure from the spirituality of tin: new 
religion, hut only an aecommodatioii to 
the wants of mankind. lu tJie samo 
way, peculiar pi*rsons hecam*' priests, 
thouglj all (>hristiaiis had an etpial sanc- 
tity of character, and the depaiture from 
the spirit of ("liristianity coiisistiMl only in 
assuming a pi*ciiliar spiritual character 
flu* the priests. The gradual adojition 
of forms and i<lcas trom the Old IVs- 
tnment took ))lac(* in the saini* way, io 
resp«*ct toth<? Sabbath, as iiirespect to the 
priesthood. When tin* Moiitanisls in- 
ti*nded to establish new lasts, assigned m 
fixed times, th('y wen* n'lninded of tlie 
Epistle to tln^ Galatians; hut Tertulliaii 
treaU;d the ci‘nsun* of Sf. I*anl as atlacli- 
iiig only to the celebration of Jewish fes- 
tivals. (Tc*rtnHian, f)e Jtjnnns, c. 14.) 
The weekly and yearly festivals of the 
(^^hristians originut<*d from the idt‘a of lid- 
lowing (/hrist, tilt* erueified and the ari.^- 
eii; heiiee the festival of the resuiTection, 
and thefiLsts preparatory tlien‘to. liieaefi 
week, the joyous festival W’as on Siimhn, 
and the pn'paration for it was on W(*diics- 
day iind Triday, the days <if the Savior’s 
pjtssion. This jioint of view is iieei'ssars 
for a right uiidi‘rstanding of the early fes- 
tivals. The, desin; of clistinguishing the 
(’hristian from tin*, Ji*w'ish ()hs{*rvam*e, 
early gava; rise to the e«dc‘hratioii of Sun- 
day, tin* first day of llie week, insteail of 
the Jewisii Sabbath ; the first trace* of 
which is liMiiid in Actsxx. 7. This, how- 
ever, is by no means conclusive, because 
the eommuiiity, eolleeted on the first du\ 
of the W’eek, might easily huve^ l>(*(*,n as- 
sembled by tin; near departure of St. I*aul ; 
and still less ean he prov(?dfroin I Coriiillif 
xvi. 2. Another trace is in the Apoca- 
lypsf*,, i. 10, as here, w<? caiitiot suppose that 
by Lord’s day is mf*ant day of judgment. 
In the letter of Ignatius to the Magiic- 
siaus (chap, ix.), tillusioii Ls made to the 
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Sunday celebration, as the symbol of a 
new life, consecrated to the Lord, in con- 
tradistinction to the fonner Sabbath. Sun- 
day was distinguished as a day of joy, so 
that none fasted on it; peo])le prayed 
standing, and not kneeling, in allusion to 
(’hrist riaving raised fallen man. Nean- 
dci; (q. V.), a most learned anck faithful 
inquirer into ecclesiastical liistory, ob- 
serves,’* that “the celebration of Sunday 
was always, like that of eveiy festival, a 
human institution ; far was it from the 
npoHtles to treat it as a divine command ; 
far from them and fram the first apostolic 
church, to transfer the laws of the Sab- 
bath to Sunday. But pcrhajis as early as 
tlie end of the second century, a mistaken 
application of this kind had grown up, lie- 
cause, even then, the working on Sunday 
seems to have been considered sinful (as 
vve may conclude from the wonls of Ter- 
tullian,/>c Orof., chap, xxiiitj. Wedncs<lay 
and Friday, the latUjr particularly, were sa- 
cred to the memory of the Savior’s passion. 
Jewisli-Christiaii communities, however, 
rctaine<l the celebration of the Sabbath, 
though they adopted also that of Sunday, 
and thus it became customary, in the Ori- 
ental church, to distinguish this day, also, 
hy not fasting, and by praying in a standing 
fKisture: on the other hand, in the West- 
ern, and particularly in the Roman church, 
in which the opposition to Judaism pre- 
vailed, the custom grew up of using the 
Sabbath particularly as a fiist-day. (Ter- 
tullian, De Jej,, chap. 14.) And when, at 
a later period, the causes of this fasting 
on Saturday were lost, legends were in- 
vented to explain it, such os that Peter had 
fasted on this day to prepare liimself for 
the disputation with Simon Magus. Ter- 
tullian speaks of this difference between 
the Oriental and Western churches with 
much moderation. The learned Hipyiol- 
ytus wrote, at the liemnning of the third 
century, on this point of dispute.” (Hierony- 
mus, Ep, 72, ad Vital,) Constantine the 
Grear made a law for the whole empire 
(321 A. D.^ that Sunday should be kept 
as a day of rest in all cities and towns ; 
but he allowed the country people to fol- 
low their work on that day. In tlic year 
538 (A. D.), however, the council of Or- 
leans prohibited country lalior; but be- 
cause there were still many Jews in Gaul, 
and the people fell into many sitpersti- 

^ General History of iho Christian Religion and 
Church (Hamb., lo26, vol. i, part I, p. 514 J. 

t Solo die dominico resurrectionis non nh isto 
tantum {the genti/lexion), sod omni anxictatis hab- 
itu et officio cavere debemus, difTerentea etiam 
aegoUa, nc quem diabolo locum demus. 

VOL. XI. 14 


tious uses in the celebration of the new 
Sabbath, in imitation of the practices of 
the Jews, the council declares that to 
hold it unlawful to travel with horses, 
cattle and carriages, to prepare food, or to 
do any thing necessary to the cleanliness 
and decency of houses or persons, savors 
more of Judaism than of Christianity. J 
The reformation, aliolishing so many of 
the festivals, which had increased in the 
Roman church to an immense number, 
naturally elevated the character of those 
which it left, as Easter, Christmas, &c., 
and Sunday ; but Sunday, though consid- 
ered by the Lutherans as a proper day 
for religious service, was never regarded 
by them with tJiat awe which was con- 
nected with its observance in the Old 
Testament. It is with them a day of rest 
and enjoyment, and many amusements 
are taken by Protestants on the fluropean 
continent, during that day, which people 
there would tliink improper on week 
days appropriated for labor. Calvinism, 
which is altogether of a sterner character 
than Lutheranism, may have induced its 
adherents to observe Sunday more strictly ; 
but even at Geneva, the Sunday evening 
is spent in various amusements, in visit- 
ing, dancing, playing foot-ball, &c., and 
the labors of husbandry are permitted in 
harvest on Sundays. The custom of call- 
ing Sunday Sabhaih indicates the inclina- 
tion to transfer the character of the Jewish 
Sabbath to the Christian SuDd.iy. In fact, 
the Puritans, from whom it has descend- 
ed, showed, in many respects, a decided 
inclination to the sternness of the Old 
Testament. (See also Sabbatarians,) The 
Puritans rejected, by degrees, the feasts 
of the church, as heathenish or popish ; 
and the Sunday alone was retained, either 
because they considered it as, originally, 
of divine institution, or because, being 
conscious of the disadvantage of abolish- 
ing all festival days, they felt the want of 
a divine injunction for the one wliich 

t In the fourth volume of Blackstonc’s Com- 
mentaries, p. 63, the commentator says that the 
profanation of the Lord’s day is vulgarly, hut iVn- 
roperly, c^led Sabbath^breaking, and is punished 
y the municipal law, hy a fine of three shillings 
and four pence ; and that, by the laws of Kng- 
land, no fair or market is allowed to be held on any 
Sunday, except the /our Sutubvjs in harvesty on 

f >ain of forfeiting the goods expowul for sale. The 
aw, however, ows not prohibit (the commentator 
adds), but rather alforcSy any innocent recreation or 
amuscTnent on the Lord’s day, after sennee is over. 
But it prohibits work on tliat day, or exposure of 
goods H>r sale, except mackerel, milk, meat, 
under the pen^ty or five shillings. He considers 
Sunday as a civil institution^ to be regulated by 
the municipal jaw. 
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they kept. The Puritan austerity liad a separate existence from the one God. 
manifested itself oven in the reign of Kliz- The Salad liana were Huppressed in the 
abeth and Edwanl VI. Under the fburtJi cciituiy hy ortticMiox church 
ibUowing injunctions wore puhJished ; — but tlioir views have always f^nd adhe*’ 
^ All parsons, vicars and curates shall teach rents, and, even now, theoJogiaus exhibit 
and declare unto the people, that tliey may, conceptions of the TOnitv, coinciding 
with a safe and quiet conscience, aAer with mat of Sabellius, in order to make it 
their common prayer, in time of harvest, intelligible by reason, 
labor upon the holy and festival days, and Sabians, or Christians of St. Joh.'t 
save that thing which God hath sent; (likewise called AlirorreoJM and MtruUt- 
and for any scrupulosity or grudge otw); a sect which, according to tradition, 
of conscience, tliey abstain from working has existed from tJie time of John the Bap* 
upon those days, that then tliey shall tist. The members at pr^nt are found 
mevously o^nd and displease God.” chiefly in Persia, and considei their origi* 
Sut no where was Sunday kept with more nal count rv to have lieen on ilie Jordan, 
rigidness and perfect abstinence from la- whence, t.‘»»^y say, they were driven by 
bor (prohibited even by many severe laws) the Mohaniiiicdans before the iestructiou 
than by the Puritan settlers of New Eng- of Jerusalem, and, lieingpersecr ed by the 
land. The petitions lately presented to first caliphs, their temples destr. yed, and 
congress to prevent the transportation of tlieir sacred books burnt, they fled to their 
the mail on Sundays emanate from the prescuit residence, and some also to India, 
same spirit, and were considered by many Having been again persecuted, they sub- 
as hostile to the principles of constitu- mitteil to the Ncstorian bishop in Chulda^o, 
tional freedom, congress having no right and allowed themselves to be called Cliris- 
to le^late on religious matters. See Sun- tians, but have been separated from them 
da^ Mails {Philad,f 1830). — Laws still exist for more tlmii three hundred years. The 
in several of the U. States for enforcing c|uestion, whether they art? rt^ally of Gal- 
the strict observance of Sunday. So ikean origin, and are derivetl from the 
much did the Puritans consider the Chris- discipliis of John the Baptist, or whetlier 
tian Sunday as a Jewish Sabbath, that a they fonned their doctrines from a mix- 
controversy has existed as to the time ture of the Jewish, Christian, and Persian 
when tlic Christian Sabbath begins, many religions, and, having chosen John as an 
clergymen maintaining that it begins at object of meditation and reverence, after- 
sunset on Saturday ; and some communities wards sup^iosed him to have been their 
liave acted on this view in their mode founder, is difficult to decide. Tychsen 
of observing it. Whilst in America and has declared for the latter opinion ; yet the 
England, many believe it of the utmost argument seems stronger in favor of the 
importance, for the interests of piety and former. In the rniddloof the seventeentli 
morality, that Sunday should be kept vrith century, according to Ignatius a Jesu 
great strictness, the opinion of the ma- (JVarratio Oriffinis, &c., Christianorum S. 
jority on the continent of Europe, may JbA., Rome, 1G52), there were from twen- 
be said to be, that people whose weeks ty to twenty-five thousand families of 
are 8|)ent in labor, should nave some means them. Five religious books of tliese jieo- 
of relaxation on the Sunday. The total pie are known to us: 1. The Divan, of 
denial of such means they consider injuri- which we have only tlie extracts given by 
ous to morality, as promoting a hypocriti- Ignatius. This book is said to have been 
cal concealment of amusements, which, given by God to the angels several thou- 
from this very cause, arc apt to become sand years before the creation of the 
immoral ones. world, though Mohammed is alluded to 

Sabelliaxs. (See Sahdlius*) in it. 2. The Book of Adam, consisting 

Sabellius, a Christian teacher at of revelations brought by angels, or cBons, 
Ptolemais, a native of Africa, lived about to Adam, and composed of eighty or 
250, and is known as the founder of a sect, ninety discourses, laudatory, didactic, hor- 
who considered the Son and Holy Ghost tatoiy and prophetic. 3. The Book of 
only as different revelations or monifosta- John, or Conversations of Angels. Speci- 
tions of the Godhead, but not as separate mens of this arc given by Lorslmch. The 
persons. The Trinity, according to them, is liells and rosaries of the Christians are 
but a threefold relation of God to the world, mentioned in it. 4. Cholasteh, which con- 
The Logos of John, called, by the church, tains tlie means and conditions of salva- 
the iSf>7i, wascompai^ by Sabellius to a ray tion. 5. The Book of the Signs of the 
emitted from me Bui^ active in and through Zodiac, of an astrological chapter, and 
the man Jesus Christy but by no means only known fn>m the account of Abrtdiam 
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Kcchcltensis. {Eutijchii Vmdic.^ i. 3.) The 
' «^v\d i)Ll\)h;diet of these books are 

altogether peculiar; the former is an 
Aramaean dialect, equally resembling the 
Syriac and Chaldean. Their religious 
doctrines stand in the same relation to 
those of Zoroaster, that Gnosticism and 
Mapicheism do, except that they give to 
John the Baptist the elevated rank which 
the Gnosis mves to Christ. The latter and 
the Holy Ghost they look upon with the 
same contempt with which the Gnostics 
regarded the God of the Old Testament. 
Their system is a highly complicated 
doctrine of emanations, on wiiich the 
influence of the Jewish cabala and of 
Mohammedanism is perceptible. The 
original lx;ing ^like the endless time of the 
Zend-Avesta) is a divine tether (Ferha) 
of unspeakable splendor. Next to him is 
a female principle (Ajar). From these 
two pnKjeeds Mana (the lord of tlft king- 
dom of light). Then follow numerous 
a^ons, or angels of light, and opposite to 
the kingdom of light Is that of darkness, 
under iJr, with seven chief evil spirits, 
which inhabit the seven planets. Their 
theology ends with John the Baptist 
(Anusch), who came to win men, by bap- 
tism, for the kingdom of light. He was 
produced by a single kiss of his father 
Zachariah, and was married, but received 
his children out of the Jonlan, one of the 
lirst elements of light in tlieir theology. 
Mohammed is tlie last false prophet, after 
whom no other will appear. They de- 
spise Mohammedans more than Chris- 
tians. The best fwirt of their doctrine is 
their morals, founded on the repression 
of sensuality, as the only condition of 
virtue. The elect (they allow grada- 
lions of virtue) are tbrbidden to enjoy 
sensual pleasure, singing, dancing, &c. ; 
yet matrimony is often praised. Matri- 
monial fidelity, careful education of their 
i'hildren, respect for the first Iwni, absti- 
nence from usury, &c., are inculcated, 
'fheir priests arc divided into three orders. 
The pri(*stly dignities are hereditary, de- 
scending to the eldest son. Baptism is their 
most solemn rite. It is the indispensable 
condition of the forgiveness of sin, and is 
administered to new-born children and 
adults. The baptism of the latter takes 
place at least once every year, during the 
great feast of baptism, which lasts five 
days. They have also a kind of agape, 
or love-feast. Polygamy is not prohibited 
oven to priests. Among their laws, in 
which we also find some resembling the 
Jewish, is one which prohibits mourning 
for the dead; but pi-ayers are offered 


up, sennons delivered, and alms «ven. 
Their antipathy for blue is remaimble. 
A pretty complete list of woiks relating to 
this sect is given in Nosselt’s The^g. 
IMUratur (} 4/4). See Norberg, De Rehg. 
el Lingua Sabaarum, in the M voL of 
Comm. Soc. Goth. (1780); Walch, De So- 
heeiB (4th voL ibid., 1781 ) ; Norber^s Codoec 
Muartuo aeu lAber Adami, Suruiee tnm- 
scnjdtu Latine^redditu8(t. j, — ^iii., 1815 
and 181^; Tittman, Mdetemata Sacra 
(Leipsic, 1816, p. 15 et seq.) 

Sabine River and Lake. (See Rivers, 
NdvigahU.) 

Sabines (Sabini)*, an old people of 
Italy, probably the descendants of the 
Ausonians, and related to the aborigines. 
This numerous people, who founded 
many colonies, lived in the Apennines, 
principally occupied with the care of 
herds. Horace has celebrated their hon- 
esty, modesty and simplicity of ^nanners. 
Their country, to the west, was separated 
from Etruria by the Til)er ; towards the 
south, by the river Anio (Teverone), from 
Latium ; and towards the north, by the 
river Nar, from Umbria : towards the 
east dwelt the Sabine colonies of the 
Vestini and Marrucini, who separated it 
from the Atiriatic sea: it therefore em- 
braced the principal part of the moun- 
tainous country of the Apennines. The 
soil is very fertile, and rich in pasturage. 
The productions are oil, fruits and wines, 
besides acorns in abundance. 

Sabines, Rape of the, (See Romulus.) 

Sable. (See Weasel.) 

Sac BUT ; a bass w’ind instrument, re- 
sembling the trumpet, and so contrived as 
to be capable of being drawn out to dif- 
ferent lengths, according to the acuteness 
and gravity of the scale required. The 
saebut is usually about eight feet long, 
and, when extended to its fiill length, 
about fifteen. There are, however, sac- 
huts of different sizes, to execute different 
parts, particularly a small one, called by 
the Italians trombone piccolo, and by tlie 
Germans kleine Alte-Posaune, proper lor 
the counter-tenor. Respecting the saebut 
of the ancient Hebrews, commentators 
have differed much. Indeed, scarce any 
ancient instrument has been heard ofj for 
which the saebut or the psaltery has not 
ftirnished a name. 

Saccharine. (See Fermentation, and 
Sugar.) 

0ACCHINI, Anthony Mary Gaspe^, 
was bom at Naples, in 17^15, and studied 
music under Durante. After being em- 
ployed in Rome, Venice, and several 
other cities of Italy, he went to London, 
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where lie composed Monttzuma^ Perseus, 
aud the CHd, He was engaged for tiic 
opera in Paris, in 178^^, where his (Edipe 
h Colonne procured him great fame at the 
time of tlie quarrel between the Gluekists 
and Piccinists. He died iu 178G, leaving 
lifty operas. Ilia bust stiinds in the Pan- 
tiieon at Home, next to RaphaePs. 

Sachem. In Nortli America, this is 
the name given by some of the Indian 
tribes to their chiefs . — Sagamore is a word 
of similar iiiqKirt among the Indums. 

Sachevekell, Henry, D.D., an English 
divine of tlie establishment, exalted into 
tcm[X)rary imjK)rtancc by the spirit of 
party, was educated at Oxford. In 1705, 
he was appointed prcachcrof St. Savior’s, 
Southwark. While iu tliis station, he 
preached his two famous sermons, in 1700, 
the object of which was to rouse appre- 
hensions for the safety of the church, and 
to excite hostility against the dissenters. 
Being iiiqieached in the house of com- 
mons, he was brought to trial in Fcbriia- 
ly, 1710, aud sentenced to be suspended 
from preacliing for three years, 'riiis 
prosecution, however, excited such a 
spirit in the high church [Jarty, that it 
ultimately overthrew the ministry (see 
Bolingbroke, and Harley), and established 
the fortune of doctor r^acheverell, who, 
(luring his susjjension, made a sort of tri- 
umphal progress through the kingdom. 
Tiie same month that liis suspension ter- 
minated, he was appointed to the valuable 
rectory of St. Andrew, Holboni, by queen 
Anne ; and such was his reputation, that 
the copy-right of the first stjrinon which 
he afterwards was allowed to premdi, 
sold for £100. He had also sufli- 
cient inter(?st with the new inini.stry to 
provide handsomely for a brother. Little 
was heard of him after this party ebulli- 
tion suljsided, except by his numerous 
8<iuahhles with his parisliionei's. His 
abilities, even according to writers on his 
own side, w(irc contemptible ; and, if we 
may credit doctor Swift, he was despisiid 
by the inmistr>' whom his notoriety so 
much contributed to support. He died 
in 1724. 

Sachs, Hans, the most distinguished 
niastersiiigor (cp v.) of Germany in the 
sixteenth century, was Ijom at Nuremljerg 
in 141)4, and w;is !)y tnaie a shoemaker. 
He followed his business and mode verses 
with equal assiduity. He became a Prot- 
estant, and died Jan. ID, 1578. His com- 
plete works appeared in 1570 et seq., in 
five folio vols., in Nureml>erg; also in 
1588, ibid. ; and at Kempton, in five 4to 
vols. (161^1(510), Bftsching published 


a selection of them in 1823 (Nuremberg, 
in (> vols.). Ho possessed a fruitful genius, 
aud, notwithstanding the rudeness of liis 
language, his poems are distinguished tor 
ndivcU, ieeling, invention, wdt, and strik- 
ing description. 

SACHSEr^sciEGEL (jl/irror o/’//ie Scucons ) ; 
a private collection of legal precepts and 
legal customs, which hud the force of law 
in the middle ages in Germany, esj>ecially 
iu the north of Germany. A Saxon 
nobleman (Epko von Hepkau, or Eyke 
von Repgow) made this collection in 
1215 et seq. It enjoyed great authority 
even in foreign countries, us Poland, Den- 
mark, Ac., though the pope put many 
obstacles in its way, and though it was 
but a private collection. It is written in 
the old Saxon dialect, and is of much 
value, both for the lawyer and the philolo- 
gist. Tlie study of it has bccti revived, 
of late, I in Germany, and Ifomeyer ]3uh- 
lished a critical edition of it in Berlin 
(1827). 

Sack (^erro, Spanish ; sec, French, dry); 
a general name for the diftereiit sorts of 
dry wine, more cspcjcially the Spanish, 
which were first extensively used iu 
England in the sixteenth century. Thus 
we find the writers of that time speaking 
of “ sherris-sack,” meaning Sherry, ami 

Canaiy-sack,” for the dry wines of the 
Canaries. Henderson gives some curious 
information on this point, on whicJi thert^ 
lias been a good deal of confusion and 
dispute. (Ancient and Modem JVines, 
p. 308, seq.) The practice of putting 
sugar into wine, which we often find 
alluded to in Shukspeare auul other 
w'riters, was not confined to the sacks , 
tlie English, at that time, sweetened all 
their wines. 

Sacket’.s Harbor ; a post village and 
j)ort of entry in the towiisiiip of liuuns- 
field, Jefferson county, New York. It is 
situated on the south-west side of a hay 
of lake Ontario, called Black Rivci* bay, 
and about eight miles from the lake. 
Lat. 4;F 55^ N. ; Ion. 7.5° 57' W. The 
bay and harbor are well situated for shel- 
ter and defence, I’lie harbor is by far 
the l^est on lake Ontario for ship-building 
and as a naval and commercial depot. 
A crescent of huid stretches off from the 
lower part of the village, forming an in- 
ner aud an outer harbor. The latter has 
a depth of water sufficient for the largest 
sliijis of war, within two fathoms of the 
shore. The same depth of water extends 
to Black river, where there is another ex- 
cellent position for ship-building. The 
Madison barracks, situated just above the 
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village; were erected in 1816 — 17. They 
are built of limestone, and enclose three 
sides of a parallelogram, of about three 
acres. The side next to the lake is open, 
'fhere are now laid up, at this port, a 
frigate of 68 guns, three ships of 28 each, 
four brigs, and a number of gunboats. 
The first settlement at this place was 
commenced in 1801, by Augustus Sacket. 
It advanced little till the commencement 
of the late war, when it became an impor- 
tant military and naval station. In 1820, 
it contained a population of 2020, includ- 
ing about 600 U. States’ troops; and it 
s<H*ins not to have increased. Steam- 
lx)ats and schooners pass frequently l>e- 
tvveen Sachet’s Harlwr, Niagara, and Og- 
deiLsburg. 

Sackville, Thomas (lord Buckhurst 
and earl of Dorset), an accomplished 
statesman and poet, was the son of sir 
Richard Sackville, of Buckhurslf in the 
l^arish of Witham, in Sussex, where he 
was born about 1527. He was first of the 
university of Oxford, but removed to 
(^'anibridge, and afterwards became a stu- 
dent of the Inner Temple. At both uni- 
versities he was distinguished for his per- 
lorrnances in Latin and English poetry, 
and in the Temjde he wrote his tragedy 
(rf Gorboduc. Of a poem intended to 
comprehend a view of the illustrious but 
unlbrtunate characters in English history, 
entitled the Mirror of Magisti^tes, he 
linislied only a poetical preface, and one 
legend on the life of the duke of Bucking- 
ham. lie was member in the two first 
parliaments of Elizabeth, after which he 
tmvelled. On the death of his father, in 
156f), he succeeded to a large inheritance, 
and was soon after raised to the peerage 
by the title of baron Buckhurst. He was 
then imprisoned, owing to the influence 
of the favorite, Leicester, in consequence 
of a report in disfavor of the latter, when 
sent on an embassy of inquiry into his 
conduct in Holland. In 1598, he was 
joined with Burleigh in negotiations for 
peace with Spain, and signed the treaty 
which followed with the states- general. 
On the death of that minister, he suc- 
ceeded him as lord high treasurer. In 
this situation lie was instrumental in dis- 
covering the dangerous proiects of the 
earl of Essex, at whose trial he presid- 
ed as high steward, in which office he 
conducted himself with great prudence 
and humanity. On the accession of 
James I, his post of treasurer was con- 
firmed to him, and, in 1604, he was cre- 
ated carl of Dorset, He died suddenly, 
at the council-table, in April, 1608, at an 
14 ♦ 


advanced age. This statesman ranks 
among the most prudent and able of the 
ministers of Elizal>cth, and was a good 
speaker, and a still better writer. As a 
poet, he was the first who approached to 
perfection in the English heroic stanza, 
and gave the first example of regular 
tragedy in blank verse. His tragedy of 
Gorboduc, or, as entitled when printed in 
1671, the Tragedie of Ferrex and Porrex, 
is a sanguinary story from early British 
history, composed with little pathos or 
attention to dramatic rules, but with con- 
siderable "force of poetical conception and 
moral sentiment. The lan^age is also 
pure and perspicuous, and free from the 
turgidity which soon after prevailed. 

Sackville, Charles, sixth earl of Dor- 
set and Middlesex, was bom Jan. 24, 1637. 
He received his education under a private 
tutor, and, after making the tour of Italy, 
was chosen member of the first parliament 
which assembled after the restoration. 
He made a gi’oat figure as a speaker, but 
declined all public employment, being 
wholly engrossed witJi gallantry and pleas- 
ure. He, however, served as a volunteer 
in the fii*st Dutch war, in 1665, and, the 
night before the engagement, composed 
his celebrated song of “ To all you ladies 
now at land,” which is esteemed one of 
the happiest of his productions. He suc- 
ceeded to the estate of his uncle, James 
Ci-anfield, earl of Middlesex, in 1^4, and, 
in 1675, to his title by creation. In 1677, 
on the death of his father, he also suc- 
ceeded him in his estate and the title of 
Dorset. He utterly disliked and discoun- 
tenanced the violent measures of James II, 
and early engaged for the prince of Or- 
ange, who made him lord chamberlain of 
the household. In 1698, on the decline 
of his health, he retired from public af- 
fairs, and died Jan. 19, 1705 — 6, leaving a 
son and daughter, the first of whom was 
created duke of Dorset in 1720. Lord 
Dorset wrote several small poems, which 
are included in Chalmera’s collection ; but 
they are not numerous enough to make a 
volume of themselves. He was still more 
celebrated as a patron of poets and of men 
of wit, who, in their turn, have been very 
copious in their panegyric; and Prior, 
Dryden, Con^eve and Addison all bear 
testimony to his merit. He was a very 
able critic ; and Butler owed it to him 
that the court relished his Hudibras. His 
own brief productions are tliose of a man 
of wit, gay and airy. 

S A c K V I LLE,Georgef viscount Sackville), 
was the third son or the first duke of 
Dorset, and was born in 1716. He was 
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oclucatcil at Trinity colleffo, Diihliiif srr%'- 
vd witli reputation ut the battles orFoute- 
iioy and Dottingeu, and, in 1758, had at- 
tained the rank of licutenmit-gonend. I'lio 
following year lu; conniimided the liritish 
cavalry ut tlie battle of Minden, under 
prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, wliostj 
orders to advance with his troops during 
the engagement he disobeyed, either from 
cowardice or misapprehension. His be- 
havior was generally attributed ut home 
to the Ibnncr cause, and he was tried by 
a court-martial, convicted of dereliction 
of duty, and sentenced to be dismissed 
fix)m the service. Uiuler the administra- 
tion of lord Bute, he was restoretl to fa- 
vor. In 1775, he was appointed colonial 
secretary of state, Jind held that oflice 
during the progress of tlie war vvitli Amer- 
ica, On relinquishing his post in 1782, 
he was created viscount. For a consid- 
erable j^art of his life, he was called lord 
George Germaine, having Uikeii tluit name 
on succeeding to an estate left him by 
lady Elixal)eth Germaine, who died in 
176f>. (See Jumus,) 

Sac LACTIC Acid. (See Muexe Acid,) 

Saco ; a river which rises in the White 
mountains, and runs south-<'ust into the 
Atlantic, below Saco, in Maine. It is 160 
miles long, and basialis of 72 feet at Hi- 
ram, of 20 feet at Lymiugton, of 30 feet 
at Buxton, and of 42 feet at Saco. To 
Saco, six miles from its inoutli, it is navi- 
gable. 

Saco ; a post-town and port of entry 
in York county, Maine, at the falls on Sa- 
c’o river. It is fifteen miles south-west of 
Portland. Population in 1830, 3219. The 
falls at this place carry many Havv-iiiills, 
mid others are constructed at the upper 
mid middle falls. From these mills, great 
quantities of Ixiards and other lumber are 
produced, w'hich are shipped from Saco. 
The town has an active and iirofitable 
trade, and affords a great amount of water 
flower for manuiacturiug purposes. Fa«v 
tories are now erecting at the falls, which 
willjsoon increa.se the population and trade. 

Sacrament (Latin, ^acraiTicnluwi; the 
assumption of an obligation, an oath). 
This word received a religious sense, in the 
Christian church, from its having been used 
in the vii]gatc(q, v.), to translate the Greek 
nvorriptov, Amoug the early Latin ecclesi- 
astical ivriters, sacramentum^ tli rofbre, sig- 
nifies a mystery, a symbolical religious 
ceremony ; but first acquired tlie peculiar 
sense Avhich it now has in the Roman 
Catholic church, denoting seven xiarticu- 
lar religious rites- The Catholic church 
considers a sacrament as a visible token, 


ordained by Christ, by means of wliich 
an iiivisibie giace is comiiuinicated to 
Christians. Tlie seven Roman sacraments, 
as confirmed by the council of Tn*m 
(sess. vii.), are — 1. Bajitisin (Matthew 
xxviii, 19) ; 2. Coulirination (Acts viii, 14 
— 21, xix, 1—4) ; 3. the Eucharist (see 
LoriVs Supper) ; 4. iiciiance (tf. v.) ; 5. ex- 
treme imctiun (James v, 14, 15) ; G. orders 
(.Vets vi, 1 — 7 ; xiii, 1 — 4 ; xiv, 20 — 24 ; and 
2 'rimothy i, (i and 7); and mairiugc;, the 
sacml mid indissoluble imturtj of which is 
conceived to be taught in 3Iatthew v, 31, 
32 ; xix, 1 — 10 ; Mark x, 2 — 13 ; Luke xvi, 
18; Ronmus vii, 2 — 1; 1 Corintliians vii, 
10 ami 11. Tlie Greek church agrees 
with the Roman clmrcli in the doctrine of 
the sacraments. (See Greek Church.) The 
Protestants, in general, acknowledge but 
two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s 
siijqxT, considering a sucranieiiL to be a 
festival iMstituted by Christ, by which he 
who partalvcs of it w'orthily, fiarticipates 
in tJie influences of divine grace through 
sensible means and signs. The different 
\iew's of the early rel'orniei-s on tlie sub- 
ject of the eucharist are statetl in the ar- 
ticles Carlstadtf Zuhi^lius^ LoriPs Supper. 
(rice also, Reformed Church.) Luther and 
Mclmichthon at lii*st acknowledged pen- 
ance or absolution as a sacrainent, but alV 
terw'ards ninkcd it only as a firefiaratiou 
for the Lord’s sujiper. Tiie Q-uakci's con- 
sider the sacraments as of little inifKir- 
tancc. (See (Quakers.) 

Sacrifices. (See OJJeriiifrs.) 

Sacrilege ; the alienating to laymen, or 
coinmou purposes, what wiis given to re- 
ligions persons and pious uses. The idea 
that sacrilege Ls to bo punished with pe- 
culiar stj verily, as a jiroliiiiatioii of things 
sacred, or a direct indignity to God, was 
coiitixivertcd even in the chamber of Catb- 
olic France, in the debates resptjcting the 
hill sur h sacriltf^Cy in 1825. See St. Pome’s 
work, La Legislation historique du Sacrilege 
e.Jiez tous les Peuples ( Paris, 1825). Church 
robbery , or the taking things out of a holy 

I iluce, IS sacrilege, and, by the coiiimoii 
aw, was punished with more severity 
thou other thefts, for tlie benefit of clergy 
(q. v.) was denied to the offenders ; but if 
is now put by statute on a footing with oth- 
er felonies. 

Sacs. (See Indians f American^ 

Sacy, baron Antoine Isaac Silvestre 
de, a distinguislied Orientalist, member 
of the academy of inscriptions, and knight 
of the legion of honor, was bom, Septem- 
ber 21, 1758, at Paris, where he early lost 
liis father, lie received a private educa- 
tion. In 1781, he was appointed counsel- 
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lor of the court of the mint, and entered, 
in 1785, as an asaocU librCj the academy 
of inscriptions, of which he became a reg- 
ular in(3inber in 1792. In 1791, the king 
made him one of the commissaries-gener- 
al of the mint. From 1793 to 17^ he 
lived in retirement in the country. On the 
establishment of the national institute, he 
was elected a member, but did not join it, 
as he was unwilluig to take the oatli of 
hatred against royalty. He refused to take 
this oath, also, as a ]>roies8or in tJie spe- 
cial school of living Oriental languages ; 
but he was suffered to retain this office, as 
it was almost impossible to find a man 
(jualilied to fill his place. Ilis uninterrupt- 
ed occupation in scientific pursuits pre- 
.scTvcd him during tlie reign of terror. 
AVIieii Napoleon gave a new organization 
to the institute, Sucy became a member 
of tlio dej)artment of ancient literature 
and history. In 1808, he rccewed the 
newly established professorship of the 
l*oi*sian language, in the college de France^ 
and was also chosen a member of the le- 
gislative body for the department of the 
Seine. Ajn il 3, 1 814, he declared himself 
ia favor of the deposition of Napoleon, 
and took an active part in the discussions 
of the different bills which occupied the 
chamber during the session. In 1813, he 
was made a baron. The king, in 1814, ap- 
pointed Jiim censor, and, in 1815, rector 
of the nnivei-sity of Paris, and, soon after, 
a member of the cominission for public 
instruction. He has also been eiioseu 
member of many academies and learned 
societies. The most important writings 
of this first mriong living Orieiitalists mxj, 
his Anibic grammar and Anthology (pub- 
IIsJumI togctlier, in 1810 and 1816, in 5 
vols.), which excel all similar works (a 
st'coiid edition of the Arabic grammar was 
l)iiblished in 1831); his translation of Ab- 
chdlatif, which is invaluable, on account 
of tlie subjoined annotations ; his M6moires 
sur diveraes Jintiquitea de la Perae (1793, 
((iiarto), wherein the ancient historical 
monuments are ex]>lainGd, ^\nth a deep 
knowledge of the huiguago, and the whole 
subject; his M6moirea d^Hiaioire et de LitUr- 
ature OAeniede (1818, quarto) ; his general 
grammar ; his little work On Carrier-Pi- 
geons ; his Chreatomathie Arabe (2d edition, 
Paris, 1826, in 2 vols.) ; and many others, 
'ihe Mirmirea de VAcadimxe^ and the JVb- 
tices et ExtraitSy of which latter work a 
number of volumes were wholly, or al- 
most wholly, composed by him, moreover 
testify as much in favor of his diligenco 
as his comprehensive knowledge. As a 
teaclier, Sacy has done much for the dif- 


fusion of a thorough knowledge of the Ara- 
bic and Persian in Europe, and has more- 
over educated excellent scholars. With 
strict integrity he unites the most pleasing 
and open character, and is always ready 
to promote the labors and studies of 
otliers. 

Sadducees ; one of the four principal 
sects of tlie Jews, the founder of whom 
Avas Sadoc, a Jewisli rabbi, who liveil 
about 200 years B. C. The doctrines in- 
culcated by his master, Antigonus, that 
we ought to practise virtue, not for tlio 
sake of reward, but solely on account of 
its own intrinsic excellence, led him to 
maintain that there would be neither re- 
wards nor jmnisliments in another life. 
His adherents, therefore, denied the resur- 
rection and the immortality of the soul ; 
believed neither in angels nor spirits ; but 
were vciy strict in their morals ; so that 
Christ, iionvithstanding the reproach tliat 
they did not undei-sland the. Scriptures, 
did not censure them on account of their 
morals. They succeeded to the highest 
diguitu‘S and oftices, and even to the high 
priest liood. This sect still exists among 
the Caraites. (q. v.) 

Sadi, or Saadi (Sheik Moslehedm Sa- 
di el Sliirazi), of Sii'u*az, one of the most 
celebrated lyric and moral poets of Persia, 
was lx)ni at Shiraz, in the year of the 
Hegira 571 (A. D. 1175), and died in the 
116th year of his age (A.D. 1292). As Ids 
jiareiits were fwor, lie was educated at the 
court of Abubeker, and received great fa- 
vors from different monarchs of Persia. 
He spent thirty years in travelling, and did 
not begin to write until his ninetieth year. 
He completed Ids works, wliicli are ex- 
tensive, in tlie last twelve years of his life. 
The Persians esteem him exceedingly, on 
account of his golden maxims, wlii<mtlie\ 
consider as a treasure of true ^visdom, 
and also on account of his pure, elegant, 
and simple style. Of liis works, we pos- 
sess, 1. a collection (Divan) of lyric po- 
ems in the Arabic and Persian languages, 
consisting jiartly of amatoiy poems, guil 
partly of exliortations to partake in the joys 
of life, intermingled with serious reflec- 
tions ; 2. a moral work, under the title of 
Guliatan (the Garden of Roses), compo^d 
both of prose and verse, in eight books, with 
the following titles : “on the ndnds and 
morals of kings “on the minds and morals 
of dervises “on the quiet and happiness 
of contentment “on the importance ofsi- 
lencp “on love and youth “on weakness 
and old age “on the education of children 
and good morals and, lastly, “on tlie art 
of associating wdtli men 3. a work in 
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verse, called Boston (die Orchard J, con- 
taining a collection of histories, fables and 
moral instructions ; 4. and, lastly, a collec- 
tion of moral sentences, also in vi'rsc, un- 
der the title of Pendnahmeh, or Molaniaat, 
The complete works of Sadi have been 
published in Persian at Calcutta, in two 
large quarto volumes. Gentiiis has also 
published Gulistan^ the finest of liis po- 
ems, in Persian and Latin ; and Duinouliii 
the same poem in Persian and English 
(Calcutta, 1823 Doctor Bernard Dorn 
has translated Three Pleasure- W^dks from 
Saadi’s Garden of Roses (Jlamburg, 1827). 
The Pendnahmeh has been ])ul>lishcd sep- 
arately in the East Indies and England, 
in the Persian and English languages. 
There are also translations of many of his 
lyric poems, by Ouseley and others ; and 
the Boston and Gxdistan have been trans- 
lated into a variety of languages. (See 
Persian Literature,) Franklin and Mori- 
er, in their travels, have described his mon- 
ument, which is situated about nine miles 
to the north-east of Shiraz. 

Safe-Conduct ; a security granted by 
the sovereign authority, or persona dele- 
gated by it, to strangers, or other persons, to 
enable tliem to repair to, an<l return from a 
certain place undisturbed. In most of these 
cases, passports have now taken the place 
of special safe-conducts. Sometimes the 
safe-conduct is given to persons accused, 
ro secure them a^^inst liann, w'heii sum- 
moned to an examination. Thus the em- 
peror Sigismund gave a safe-conduct to 
Huss, when he was cited to appear before 
the council at Constance (in this case, 
however, the safe-conduct was violated, 
and Huss was burnt, because the clergy 
persuaded tlie emperor that he need not 
keep his word towards a heretic) ; and 
Charles V gave a safe-conduct to Luther, 
to induce him to appear in Worms. Judges 
sometimes give safe-conducts to delin- 
quents, to enable them to act in their af- 
fairs. In Gerinany, a safe-conduct is 
sometimes granted, to give a person ac- 
cuse an opportunity to defend himself 
without experiencing the usual disadvan- 
tages of a prosecution ; and a safe-conduct 
is granted in criminal cases, “ until some- 
thing penal is proVed against the accused 
e. g. if the accused thinks he c^n make 
out an alibi, or that the act with which he 
is charged is not punishable, &c. 

Safett-Lamp. (See Damps,) 

Saffaopt. The true saffron {^ocus so 
tivus) is a low, ornamental plant, with 
grass-like leaves^ and large iily-siiaped 
nowers, inhabiting the European conti- 
nent, and frequently cultivated for the 


sake of the yellow stigmas, wJiich were 
formerly much employed in medicine, do- 
mestic economy^ and the arts : now tiicy 
are used by painters and dyers ; also in 
cookeiy and confectionary. Tlio bulbs arc 
planted in rows six inches apart, and three 
from bulb to bulb, in a well pulverized 
soil, not ;^or, nor a very stiff clay, and in 
the month of July. The flowers are col- 
lected m September, and the yellow stig- 
mas, and part of tlie style, are picked out 
and dried on a kiln, between layers of pa- 
er, and under the pressure of a thick 
oard, to fonn the mass into caltcs. Two 
pounds of dried cake is the average crop 
of an acre, after the first planting, and 
twenty-four pounds for the two next years. 
After the third crop, the roots are token 
up, divided, and transplanted. Other spe- 
cies of crocus are often eiiltivatca in gar- 
dens, on account of the brilliancy of their 
flowers, %nd the early season at which they 
flower. The term saffron is often applied 
to the cartkamus tinctorius, a large this- 
tle-like plant, with orange-colored flowers, 
belonging to the family compositfp. The 
root is perennial, but the stem herbaceous. 
It is said to have been originally brought 
from the East, but is now naturalized in 
many ports of Euroiie, and is, besides, ex- 
tensively cultivated. The flowers are 
used by the Chinese, to communicate some 
of the fine rose, scarlet, piiqile, and violet 
colors to their silks ; for this purpose the 
flowers are thrown into an infusion of 
some alkali, and left to macerate ; the col- 
ors are afterwards drawn out by the addi- 
tion of lemon juice in various proportions, 
or of any other vegetable acid. Great quan- 
tities of these flowers are annually im- 
ported into Britain, for dyeing and paint- 
ing. In Spain, they are used to color soups, 
olives, and other dishes. The Jews in 
Poland are remarkably fond of it, and mix 
it with their bread and most of their vi- 
ands. In Germany, it is cultivated in n 
light soil, well pulverized, and is sown in 
rows about eighteen inches apart, and af- 
terwards thinned, so as to leave three or 
four inches between the plants. In Sep- 
tember the plants begin to flower, and the 
field is then gone over once a week for 
six or seven weeks, to gather the exparitl- 
ed florets, which are dried in a kiln, in 
the same manner as true saffron. The car- 
thamus is sometimes used for culiinur>' 
purposes, under the impression that it is 
the true saflUron, but, if in too great oiiaii- 
titJes, communicates a purgative quality. 

Saga. (See Scandinavian Literature^) 

Sagamoke. (See Sachem.) 

Sage (salvia). This genus differs from 
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the njajority of labiate plants in hav- 
ing Ibiit two HtomenH, instead of four. 
More than two hundred species are known 
which are herbaceous or shrubby, with 
opposite leaves, and flowers also opposite, 
or, more frequently, vcrticillate, ibrniing 
sjiikes at the extremities of the stems and 
branches. Tlie garden sago (§. ojicina- 
I is) was formerly in great repute as a su- 
dorific, uroniutic, astringent, and antisep- 
tic. It [jossesses stiniulant properties in a 
high degree, is tonic and stomachic ; the 
odor is strong, aromatic, and agreeable ; 
the taste bitter, pungent, and somewhat 
resembling camphor, which substance, 
indeed, is contained in the plant. The 
leaves arc often employed in seasoning 
dishes, especially in the south of Europe. 
The Chinese esteem this plant very highly, 
and use it us a tonic for strengthening the 
btonuicli, often giving it the preference to 
tlieir own tcja. We have several native 
spi'ChiS of salvia in the middle and more 
soutliorii parts of the United States. 
Some of those species wliich inhabit the 
inouiituins of South America ai*c very 
oniamentul jdaiits, remarkable for their 
long scarlet flowera. 

Sagiialien ; a large island, or peninsu- 
la, on the eastern coast of Asia ; Ion. 142° 
to 145° east ; lat. 45° to 54° north. The 
iiortheni part belongs to the Chhiese, the 
soutlierii to the Japanese empire. It is 
luicertain whether it is coiuiected with the 
continent by a low and narrow neck of 
land, or is entirely seiMirated from it. It 
is inliabited by a few barbarous tribes. 

Sago Palm (^ogiw Rumpkii); a low 
sptjcies of palm, found wild in the East 
indies. The trunk is upright, and is 
crowned at the summit with a tuft of pin- 
nated leaves, conq)osed of very numer- 
ous, long, naiTo w, pointed, smooth leaflets. 
The fruit is about as large as a pullet’s egg, 
covered with shining scales, and is edible. 
The trunk contains a farinaceous pith, 
wiiich is a very wholesome aliment : sago 
is made from it, us from that of most otn- 
er palms. For this purpose, tlie pith is 
taken out, bruised in a mortar, and put in- 
to a cloth or strainer : it is then held over 
a trough, and, water being poured in, the 
pith is washed through the cloth into the 
trough below : the water being then drawn 
ofl^ the sago is taken out and dried for use 
or transportation. It is highly esteemed 
as an article of food. The preparation of 
sa^o, under different forms, constitutes a 
principal source of employment to the 
inhabitants of many parts of the coast of 
Malabar, and of several of the East India 
islands. Sago is granulated in a manner 


somewhat similar to that adopted in the 
preparation of tajiioca (sec Manioc), and 
in this state enters into commerce. 

Sague.nay ; a river of Canada, which 
flows into the St. Lawrence in lat. 48° N,, 
Ion. C9° 40' W. Its course is south-east. 
At its mouth it is about a mile wide, but 
higher uji it has two or three limes that 
breadth, and is deep enough for the larg- 
est shijiH. Its length is about <350 miles, 
and the tide flows up about 70 mil(;s. Its 
current "Is remarkably rapid, llie harbor 
of 3’adousac, at its mouth, is suflicieiit to 
contain ♦*wenty-fivc shijiA of the line, af- 
fords good anchorage, and is well pro- 
tected. 

Saogntum; a celebrated city in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, near the river Tu- 
rius (Murviedro). It was in alliance witli 
Rome, and therefore attacked by Han- 
nibal, 219 years B. C., and conquered 
after an obstinate siege ; upon which the 
second Punic war commenced. The city 
of Murviedro (Mun veteres) how stands 
upon tlio same spot. In the war be- 
tween Spain and France, the army of Va- 
lencia, under Blake, was defeated here by 
Snehet, October 25, 1811 ; in consequence 
of which the fort of Saguutum capitulated. 

Sahara, Zaara, or the Great Desert ; 
an immense tract of territory situated be- 
tween the states of Baibary and the coun- 
tries watered by the Niger, between lar. 
16° and 30° N., and Ion. 29° E. and 16° W.; 
8upci*ticial area, 1,8QP,000 square miles. 
Ill its greatest length, it extends nearly 
across Africa, from the Atlantic to the 
Nile, 45 degrees of longitude, or about 
3000 miles; its breadth is about 15 de- 
gi-ecs, or lock) miles. But the name is usu- 
ally limited to the main body of the des- 
ert, wliich lies to the west of Fezzan and 
Cossina, extending through about 30 de- 
grees of lon^tude. It is the largest des- 
ert on the globe. A great part of the sur- 
face consists of a dead level. In some 
parts it is covered with small sharp stones ; , 
ill some places tiie surface is diversified 
by ravines, rocks, and eminences covered 
with shrubs ; other parts arc composed of 
moving sand, which, w\|pii blown by the 
wind, sometimes produces the most terri- 
ble effects, and whole caravans have been 
found buried bciicatli it. This vast tract 
is occasionally diversified by oases (q. v.), 
in wiiich a supply of water affords support 
to a certain number of inhabitants, or, in 
some, merely furnishes springs, for tlie 
refreshment of travellers. These places 
are inhabited by nomadic Arabs, laons, 
panthers, enormous serpents, ostriches and 
gazelles are found liere. This desert is 
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tmvcrecd, for puqioses of comnirrce, by 
means of the camel, by caravans somc- 
linics consisting of 2000 persons. ^Seo 
^hrUa.) These caravans convoy Iroin 
JVorlhcrn Africa salt, cloths, imd various 
kinds of Eiiro|>ean goo<ls, rooeiving in re- 
turn gold, ivory, and slaves. The coast 
of Sahara, extending along the desert, is, 
for the most part, rocky, (iangeroiis, and 
destitute of harbors. *Dcnhani, Clapper- 
ton (q, V.), and Caillie (q. v.), are among 
the latest travellers who have crossed tliis 
desert. 

Saigon ; a city of Cochin-Chirta, on tho 
Dongnay, 5t) miles from its mouth, in lat. 
10^ .W k.y hm. 10*)^ 42' E., witJi a pop- 
tdation of 150,000 souls, of whom 10,000 
are CJiinese. The largest vesstds can as- 
cend the river to Saigon, which lias a 
safe and convenient harbor. The streets 
are regular, hut filthy, and the houses arc 
generally low, of wood, and thatched 
with straw. The citadel, which contains 
the royal palace and barracks, is situated 
on an elevation sixty feet above the river, 
and is strongly fortified. Mr. White, who 
visited it in 1819, saw 250 [)ieces of can- 
non here. There arc also an extensive 
naval arsenal, a cannon foundery, with a 
great number of temples, several pagodas, 
and a Christian church in Saigon. Previ- 
ously to 1800, the commerce was monopo- 
lized by the Portuguese ; but other Pluro- 
}iean nations, the Chinese, and Americans, 
have since engaged ift it. Rice, lj<3tel nut, 
sugar, pepper, cinnamon, silk, cotton, 
ivory, gold, and silver, arc the chief arti- 
cles of ex|)ort. (See Cochin-China.) 

Sail. (See Snip.) 

Sailing. (See ^avig;aiion,) 

Saint. Names of persons and places 
beginning with this prefix, and not given 
here, will be found under the head of the 
word following it. 

Saints (from the Latin sanrAusy holy), 
in its widest sense, is used by Catholics 
•and Protestants to signify the pious, who 
in this world strictly obey the commands 
of God, or enjoy, in the eternal world, 
that bliss which is- the reward of such a 
life on earth. 1ft a narrower and more 
usual sense, the word saint signifies cer- 
tain individuala, whose lives were deemed 
so eminently pious, that the Greek and 
Roman Catholic churches have authoriz- 
ed the rendering of public worship to 
them : these two churches, however, by 
no means acknowledge, in all cases, the 
same saints. The doctrine of saints, and 
the ideas and usages which grew out of it; 
their worship and invocation ; the power 
which they arc considered to possess of 


interceding for men with God, and of 
working miracles ; their peculiar patron- 
age of particular individuals, &c., — form 
one of tho main |)oliits of difteVence be- 
tweim the Protestants and the adherents 
of the nbove-meiitioned churches. The 
JHctionnaire de Thiologit (Toulouse, 
1817), a Avork exhibiting tlio Catholic 
laith, and defimding it against Protestant- 
ism, speaks in the following manner of 
saints^ in the narrower sense of the word : 
“ The name of saint is given to a person 
who is not only much attached to the 
worship of the true God, but who is ex- 
empt from every considerable vice, and 
who practises the Christian virtues in an 
exalted degree ; and as the bliss of heaven 
is the certain reward of such a life, we 
often understand by saints those who en- 
joy eternal felicity. Wlien the church is 
convinced tliat an individual has led such 
a holy and pure life, when God has 
deigned to attest it by miracles, it places 
him among the niimlwr of the saints by a 
di'crce of canonization, and authorizes 
the faithful to render him public w'orship. 
(See Canonization.) The cliurcli, how^- 
ever, does not intend to intimate thereby 
that such an individual has been exempt 
from every weakness of humanity, and 
that he has never sinned : human frailty 
does not admit of this perfection.” The 
article from which this definition is token 
treats the tvorship and invocation of saints, 
and their intercession, as something essen- 
tial to tlie Catholic faith ; while there are 
other Catholic writers who explicitly say, 
that the church has made tlie worship 
of saints, not a motter of doctrine, but 
simply of discipline, as the Catliolic 
writer of tho article Heilige, in the Ger- 
man Conversations-Lexicon. Without 
further statement of the views of Catliolic 
writers, among whom, as may be imagin- 
ed, a great many shades of opmion pre- 
vail on this subject, from the enormous 
absurdity — ^hy no means iinfrequently 
maintained — that saints are persons who 
have led a life so much more virtuous' 
than was necessary to obtain happiness 
in another state, that this suqdus of virtue 
is made operative by their intercession 
for the salvation of others, down to the 
view of the German writer just mention- 
ed, we refer the reader to the decree of 
the council of Trent, as the acknowledged 
orthodox basis of the veneration of saints, 
images, relics, &c. It is explicitly stated 
there, that Jesus Christ is the only Re- 
deemer and Savior; but that it is good 
and useful suppliantly to invoke saints, 
and to resort to their prayers and assist- 
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once that they pray for men ; that their 
liodieB are to be venerated by the faitliful ; 
and that the images of Christ, of the Vir- 
gin Mother of God, and of other saints, 
arc to be also venerated ; “ not that it is 
believed that any divinity or power re- 
sides in them, on account of which th^ 
aip to be worshipped, or that afiy benefit 
is to be sought from them, or any confi- 
dence placed in images, as was done for- 
merly by the Gentiles, who fixed their 
hope in idols ; but that we honor the sub- 
jects rciprcsentcd, when we kiss their im- 
ages, or uncover our heads before them,” 
&c. This is accompanied with the usual 
anathema against all who teach or pro- 
fess contrary doctrines. But so much 
depends upon the true understanding of 
the decrees on these points, and so easy is 
it to put various interpretations on human 
language, that we shall ^ive tliat part of the 
decree of the twenty-fifth sessicn of the 
council of Trent, which relates to the sub- 
ject of this article, in the original.* The 


* Mandat sancta S3mocIus omnibus Episcopis, 
et coptcris docendi munus curamque sustiiientibus, 
ut juxta Calholirie et Apostolic® Ecclcsi® usum 
a prinmivis Christian® rcligionis temporibus rc- 
coptum, sanctorumquc Patnim conseusioncm, et 
sacrorum Conriliorum decrola, in primis dc Sanc- 
torum intcrcessione, invooatioiie, Rcltquiarum ho- 
rere, ct legitimo imaginum usu, fidelcs diligenter 
nstniant, docentcs eos, Sanctos, una cum Christo 
*egnaiites, orationes suas pro honiinibus Deo of- 
fcrrc ; boiium atquc utile esse supplicitcr cos in- 
vocarc^ et ob bcneficia impetranda a Deo per 
Eilium ejus Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum, 
qui solus noster Uedeinptor ct Salvator est, ad 
ooruin orationes, opcm, auxiliumque confugcre : 
illos voro, qui negaiit Sanctos, aeterna felicitate in 
co*lo fruentes, invocandos esse ; aiit qui asserunt, 
vcl illos pro homiiilbus non orarc j vel eorum, ut 
pro nobis ctiani singulis orent, invocationem esse 
idololatriam, vcl pugiiarc cum verbo Dei, adver- 
sanque honori unius mediatoris Dei et lioniinum 
Jesu Chrisli ; vcl stultumessc in coelo rcgnaniibus 
vorc vcl monte supplicarc, impic scntirc. Sanc- 
torum quoque marly rum, el alionim cum Chrisio 
viventium sancla corpora, qu® viva membra fue- 
Tuiil Chrisli, et templum Spirilus sancti, ab ipso 
ad ®tcrnam vitam siiscitaiida et giorificanda, a 
fidclibus veneranda esse, per qu® multa bctieficia 
a Deo hominibus pr®sfantur : ita at afTirmaiites, 
Sanctorum Reliqiiiis vcncrationem atquc hono- 
rem non deberi, vel oas, aliaque sacra monu- 
menta a fidclibus inutiliter honorari, atque eorum 
opis inipotrand® causa Sanctorum inemorias frus- 
tra freouentari, omnino damnandos esse, prout 
jamnridem cos damnavit, et nunc etiam damnat 
Kcclesia. Imagines porro Christi, Dcipar® Vir- 
ginis et aliorum Sanctorum in templis prsesertim 
habendas, et retinendas j cisque debituni iionorem 
et vcncrationem impertiendam 5 non quotl creda- 
tur messe aliqua in lis divinitas, vcl yirtus, propter 
quam sint eolend®; vcl quod ab eis sit aliquid 
petendum ; vcl quod (iducia in imagiiiibus sit 
ngenda, vcluti ohm fiebat a Gentibus, qu« in 
idolis spem suam coUocabant 5 sed quoniam ho- 


CathoUc tlieology has two different words 
for the veneration of seunts, and that of 
God and theMediator,thefonnerbeing call- 
ed duliOf the latter latria ; and the church 
must watch that the fontier does not de- 
generate into the latter. How much tlie 
worship of saints, and the great variety of 
human characters whicli tliiis became ob- 
jects of veneration, contributed to the dif- 
fusion of Christianity in the middle ages; 
how it brought Christianity into connexion 
with the fine arts, by affording the most 
copious store of religious subjects to the 
genius of artists; and how the worship of 
the Virgin Mary became a very active 
element in the religion of the mid&e ages, 
as it still is a prominent feature in the 
Roman Catholic faith — would be highly 
interesting to consider; but our limits will 
not allow it. The Catholics regard tlieir 
notions on the subject of saints as sup- 
jiorted by different parts of the Bible, e. g. 
Timothy ii, 12, various passages in the 
Apocalypse, Jeremiah xv, 1 and 5, Luke 

xvi, 9, and tlie writings of many of the 
early fathers, as Origen, who wrote in the 
third century (1 de Orat., n. 11, and sev- 
eral other places of the same character) : 
for the invocation of the saints, they refer 
chiefly to Genesis xlviii, 16, Jolin xii, 26, 

xvii, 20, and many passages in early 
Christian writers. The Protestants object 
to the whole doctrine, and allege that even 
Christ himself said, “ There is none 
^ood but one, that is God that not only 
IS the idea of saints, as intercessors, no 
where contained in tlie Bible, but that it 
originated centuries after the establish- 
ment of Christianity ; that it is against the 
chief doctrine of Christianity, which de- 
clares all men to be sinners, and to be 
saved only by Christ ; tiiat it is impious 
to imagine God like an earthly king, who 
is influenced by the suggestions of those 
around him ; that Christ’s mediation is 
founded either on an atonement, which 
is tlie more general opinion, or on his 
bringing the gospel to men ; and that it 
can be clearly proved that many saints, 
now so considered, never existed, but 
were the offering of ignorance, mistak- 
ing, e. g. a Greek word in a church in- 
scription ftir the name of the saint to 
whom the church was dedicated, and that 
others were of a very equivocal cliarac- 

iios qui eis exhibetur, refertur ad prototypa, qu® 
ill® repr®seiitaiit : ita ut per imagines, q’uas oscu* 
iamur, et coram quibus caput aperimus et pro- 
cumbimus, Christum adoremus, et Sanctos, quo> 
rum ill® similitudinem gerunt, veneremur, id 
quod Conciliorum, pr®sertim vero sccund® Ni- 
esn® Synodi, decrctis contra imaginum oppug- 
natdlres est sancltum.’’ 
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that fnMu! o’v'itloiuly sonifttirnns had 
in tlio creation of saints; uiid that a 
tloctrino, which has led, for centuries, and 
so miiwrsally, to such gross sufierstitions, 
as Cadiolics themselves admit, have often 
arisen from the doctrine of saints, notwith- 
standing these superstitions are not sup- 
lorted by the council of Trent, must be 
lighly dangerous; for the essentied question 
with regard to every law and doctrine, is 
not For what was it intended ? but How 
does it ppenite ? If ProtesUuits do not see 
that the Bible contains any divine com- 
mand which could fiiirly lead to* tlie invo- 
cation of saints, and to the siip|X)sition 
of their intercession fiir men with God, 
still less do they find any ground for the 
veneration of relics. — ^"flic doctrine of 
saints seems to us to have essentially 
originated from the virtues displayed 
by the martyrs. Heroism in suffering al- 
ways remained the most common ground 
of saintship, as, in fact, is natural, since 
the great Prototype of Christianity liecaine 
such hv his sufteriiigs. When the gosjiel 
had filled the hearts of believers with 
the hope of an eternal life of felicity, 
death soon came to lie considered as af- 
fording occasion for joy rather than sorrow 
to the friemls of the departed. Cyprian 
(q. V.) pronounces this opinion distinctly 
in his be Mortalitale, The anniversaries 
of the death of friends were celebrateil 
by partaking of the Lonl’s supper, and Dy 
a gift laid on the altar, in return for whicli 
the prayer for the soul of the deceased 
was introduced into the prayers which 
prece<lcd the communion. If this was 
the case with all, it was naturally still 
more so with the martyrs whose death 
was their glory. Hence the anniversaries 
of their suffering were called the no/a- 
/eff, natalUia martyrum, ycvcSXia tui/ naprvpoiv. 
We find in Eusebius (lib. iv, 15) the report 
of tlie martyrdom of bishop Polycarp, by 
the community of Smyrna Tliey say 
there, in answer to the reproaches of the 
heathens, “They (the heathen) do not 
know that we c.an never forsake that 
Christ, who has suffered for all tlie saved, 
nor can worship any one besides. Him 

* Doctor Reiehlm Mcldegg, Catholic professor 
erdinarius of ecclesiastical aistory, and tempora- 
ry dean of the theological faculty at Freiburg, says, 
in his Pro^sals for Keforinutions in the German 
Catholic Church, “ The old Roman breviary, 
crammed with fictitious or much colored anec- 
dotes of saints, with repetitions that weary, with 
passages of indecorous import, &c., requires a 
thorough revision.” In another passage he says, 

Some masses are founded on stories not suffi- 
ciently prove^ or palpable fictions, as the mass 
of the lancea Chruti, the inoerUio crucis^ &.c.” 


WO worship, as tho Son of God ; but the 
martyra we love, aa they deserve, on ac- 
count of their unparalleled love of their 
King and Ixird,” &.c. They continue: 
“We took up his bones, which are mon; 
precious than gold and jcw(;ls, and laid 
them down in tJie proper place ; and God 
%vill grant, that wo may assemble therf? in 
joy and gladness, and celebrate the festi- 
val of his marty^orn, in inemoiy" of th<i 
departed ehanipioiis, and to exercise and 
prepare those who arc still awaiting the 
struggle.” In this passage we see, already, 
the beginning of the veneration of relics. 
By degrees, trie veneration of martyrs and 
the estimation of tlieir relics increased ; 
and, according to the unanimous testimo- 
ny of the most distinguished fathers of 
die church of die fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, they were even then mvoked as 
intercessors at the throne of God. In 
ages when information is transmitted 
chiefly by tradition, facts easily become 
exaggerated, without intentional viola- 
tion of the truth ; and soon many miracles 
were re|K)rted to have been wrought by 
their relics or iiiterccsvsion. At the same 
time, it is undeniable, that, with the dillli- 
sion of Christianity, when danger was no 
longer connected with its profession, and 
many jiersons c^nic over to this religion 
who had but an imperfect knowh^dge of 
it, and had not alMindomul entirely their 
former superstitions, pagan notions often 
became blended with tlie new religion; 
and, as many statues of pagan deities were 
changed into diose of martyrs and odier 
persons distinguished for piety, so some 
hymns, originally addressed to these dei- 
ties, were now sometimes addressed to 
departed Christians, who had Ixieii emi- 
nent for piety; and the special protec- 
tion of certain persons or things, as ships, 
churches, &c., was attributed to them as 
intercessors with God. When mouarchB 
became Christians, and tlio jiersecution 
of believers ceased, so that instances of 
martyrdom were no longer found, the 
retiring from tho world to the seclusion 
of a convent, or otlier great sacrifices 
made from religious motives, often led 
to investing the deceased with the charac- 
ter of intercessors with God. A pious 
bishop, who had devoted his whole life 
to the welfare of his flock, was looked 
upon as retaining liis core for it in the 
regions of ctenial bliss; so that, by de- 
pecs, many saints arose ; and it naturally 
happened that tiiis honor was sometimes 
paid to unworthy persons, and sometimes 
actual fraud was committed to obtain it. 
It was not uncommon for a person to be 
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long considered and invoked as a saint, 
when it remained doubtful whether he 
was so regarded by the ehiinih. Hence 
wc find that tlie council at Frankfort on 
the Maine, in 794, proliibited the invoca- 
tion of new saints; and Charlemagne 
again, in revived the decree. The 
rH>pe at last took the matter iritft his own 
bjuids. Po[k; John XV, in 1)1)3, gave the 
first example of a canonization by the 
Roman see ; and Alexander III declared, 
in 1170, that canonization was an exclu- 
sive right of the pope, with whom it has 
since r<*rnainod.’^ (See Canonization^ txnd 
beatification,) Few popes liave become 
saints. Pius V, in 1712, was tlic first for 
almost a thousand years, and, so f?ir, has 
lAon the last. France, Naples, and the 

< forman empire, would not acknowledge 
ihe t-aiionization of Cregory VII, by Ben- 
edict X III, in 1728. One of the last, if 
not tlie very last canoniziuion, ts that of 
( ardiiial J. M. Toinasi, in 1807. Coun- 
tries, cities, arts, tmdes, orders, things, 
A'c., have their patron saints ; but die 
church, it seems, determines nothing 
in relation to them. St. Denis is the 
fiatron of France ; St. Cicorge, of Rus- 
sia; Olaff, of Norway; C’nut or Ca- 
nute, of Denmark ; Ne[K)innc, of Bo- 
hemia; Cecilia, of music : lIulKirt, of 
(milting; Crispin, of shoemakers, &c. 
The Creek cliiirch (<pv.) does not acknowl- 
edge the scaiiits canonized aflcr its separa- 
lionfrorn the Western Church, Jlcfa 
f>\nictonim.) 

^AisT~Foiy [hedysarnm o7iobrychis) \ a 
plant, soirKiwhatreseinblingthe pea, wliieli 
grows wild in the countries ulmut thi' Med- 
iterranean, and is often cultivated else- 
wh(*re for fod(l<*r. Tlie stem is about a 
h)ot and a half or two feet liigh ; the leaves 
are pinnate, composed of small leaflets; 
the flowei-s are pn*tiy large and showy, of 
a tine pink color, and arc disposo<l in a 
sliort spike, upon a long axillary pcdiin- 
fk*. Cattle are extremely fond of it. In 
Jts wild state, it is only found on dry, warm, 

< halky soils, where it is of great diinuioit ; 
and it is cliieflv in such districts tiiat it is 
<*ultivate(l to advantage. Its peculiar val- 
ue IS, that it may l)e grown on soils unfit 
lor being constantly under tillage, and 
which would yield little undergmss. The 
deeper the soil is stirred previously to sow- 
ing, the better. The seed is generally put 
m inxiadcast, at the rate of three or four 
bushels to an acre ; and sometimes a little 


The abovc-meniioned decree of the council of 
guards against the introduction of 
of K,”Vu reVics, &c., if not approved 

by the bishop of the diocese. 
vOb. XI. 15 


red clover is sown afterwards, to pro- 
duce a crop the second season, when the 
saint'foin plants are but small. Saint-fbin 
is highly nutritive, either cut green, or 
made into hay. The produce, on a medi- 
um of soils and cultivation, may probably 
be estimated at from one and a half to two 
tons the acre. The usual duration of this 
plant in a profitable state is from eight to 
ten years. It ordinarily attains its perfect 
growth in about three years. The proi)or- 
tion of nutritive matter in saint-foiii is c's- 
tirnated equal to that afforded by white 
and red'clover. 

St. Albans (anciently Verulam); a town 
in Hertfordshire, England, twenty miles 
nortli-west of London ; population, 

St. Albans owes its name to Alban (q. v.), 
the first martyr in Great Britain, who was 
buried on a hill near the town, where a 
monastei-y was dedicated to his inemorv. 
In 1455, a battle was fought here between 
the Yorkists and the Lancasterians ; and, 
in 1461, another battle was fonght Ixnween 
the same parties. 

St. Ann ; a city of New Bninswick. 
{See fVedcrickston.) 

St. Anthony’s Falls. (See Missis- 
sippi River, and Anthony's Falls.) 

St. Anthony’s Fire. (See Erysipelas.) 

St. Augustine ; a city and seajK)rt of 
East Florida, on a bay of the Atlantic, two 
miles within the bar; about thirtv miles 
south of the mouth of St. Jolin^s river, 
eigJity south of St. 3Iary’s, tln*ee hundreil 
and ten south of* Charleston ; lat. 29° 45' 
N., Ion. 81° 40' W. The town is built on 
a peninsula, is of an oblong form, and con- 
sists of four principal streets. The situa- 
tion is plea‘«ant, and has the advantages of 
refreshing breezes, and the fragrance of 
orange groves. It has a good harlior, but 
the bur has only eight feet of water. The 
houses arf> built of stones formed by the 
accretion of shells, from the island of 
Anastasia, near the town. A fort, twenty 
feet high, with walls twelve feet thick,* 
and mounting thirty-six ^ins, defends the 
town. In 1821, when Florida was ceded 
to the U. States, St. Augustine con- 
tained about 2500 inhabitants ; and it has 
not increased. The appearance of this city 
indicates decay, and the country around it 
is too low and unhealthy to sustain it. 

St. Clair ; a river which flows from 
lake Huron into lake St, Clair. It is about 
forty miles long, one mile wide, 'transpar- 
ent, of easy navigadon, and is a pleasant 
and noble stream . — Fort Si. Clair is situ- 
ated at the upper end of this river. 

St. Clair ; a lake situated between lake 
Huron and lake Erie, and connected with 
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botJi. It is about ninety miles in circum- 
ference, and lias several line islands. Its 
waters are remarkably transparent. Lat. 
42^ 52' N.; Ion. 82® 25^ W. 

St. Cyr. (See Cyr.) 

St. Domingo. (See Haytu) 

St. Elias ; a mountain on the western 
coast of North America, situated about 
twenty-five miles from the Pacific ocean, 
in lat. 60® 27' N., Ion. 140® 51' W. It rises 
1 7,850 feet above the ocean, and stands so 
separate from otJier mountains as to be a 
very iinportant landmark. Its top is al- 
ways covered with snow. Tint, is the 
most elevated sunmiit of wliat is some- 
times called tlie Cordillera of New Nor- 
folk, and is one of the highest mountains 
in North America. 

St. Evremond. (See Evremond.) 

St. Francis; a river which rises in 
.^lissouri, and flows into the Mississippi in 
Arkansas, lat. 34® 45' N. It is a large riv- 
er, and was formerly navigable 300 miles 
for large keel boats ; but the eanlKpiakes 
of 1811 — 12 raised its chimnel so much, 
and so irregularly, as to cause tiie waters 
to overflow the banks, and fonn a vast 
number of lakes and irreclaimable swam|7s 
along its former course. At liigh water, 
this river is still na\’igttble alx)Ut 200 miles; 
and there are several considerable settle- 
ments about seventy miles from its mouth. 
A great deal of land on its banks is fertile ; 
its waters abound with excellent fish ; imd 
the forests through which it flows alford 
abundance of tlie finest game. 

St. Gall (in Gennan, Sand GalUn);a 
canton of Switzerland, in the north-west 
f)art of the confederacy, bounded north by 
tlie lake Constance, east by Tyrol, south 
by the cantons of Schweitz and Glarus, 
and west by that of Thurgau ; square miles 
2100 ; population 140,000, of whom rather 
more than one half are Catholics. The man- 
ufactures of this canton, principally of 
linen and muslins, are extensive, and 
furnish the cliief occupation of the inhab- 
itants. St. Gall is formed from the estates 
of the rich Benedictine monastery of the 
same name, which were secularized by the 
French, and was admitted into the confed- 
eracy in 1803. The constitution is aristo- 
cratical, the govennnent lieing conducted 
by a great council of one hundred and 
fifty members, and an executive council 
of thirteen, composed of members of the 
former. The canton sends a memljer to 
the federal diet. In 1830, St. Gall was the 
theatre of revolutioiiary movements, which 
were quieted by seasonable concessions. 
(See Sioitzerland,) The capital, St. Gall, 
with a population of 9000, is distinguished 
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by the manufacturing and commercial ac- 
tivity of the inhabitants. 1 1 contains the old 
Benedictine abliey, has two libraries rich 
in manuscripts, and some learned soci- 
eties. 

St. George^s Bank ; a fishing bank oft' 
the coast of Massachusetts, east of cape 
Cod. * 

St. Germain. (See Germain.) 

St. John. (See Bolin^broke.^ 

St. John’s Bread, or Carob-Tree {ce- 
ralonia siliqua ) ; a middling sized tree, 
with tortuous brandies, which grows wild 
in the countries about the Mediterranean, 
and particularly aliounds in Borliary and 
Egypt. It belongs to the le^imtnos(e, and 
is allied to the locust. The flowers are 
dioecious, small, inconspicuous, and dis- 
posed in spikes ; they are succeeded by 
Jong, indehiscerit, tliick pods, pulpy inter- 
nally, and divided by several transverse 
partitions^ The Moors make great use of 
the pods as an article of food, and they 
have a sweetish and very agreeable fla- 
vor. It is the only species of the genus. 

St. John’s Wort (hypericum perfora- 
tum). This plant is abundantly natui*al- 
ized in the U. States. The stem is 
straight, one or two feet high, bearing ob- 
long and obtuse leaves, witli semi-trans- 
parent clots. The flowers are in a termi- 
nal coiy nib, and of a bright yellow color. 
It tbmrerly enjoyed a high repute for me- 
dicinal purposes, but is now entirely out 
of use. The flowers coimiiiiiiicnte a fine 
purple color to spirits and oils ; and the 
dried plant, boiled with alum, dyes wool 
yellow. It foniierly enjoyed much celeb- 
rity among the superstitious, ns a chann 
against witchcraft, &c. The species 
of hypericum are numerous in the V. 
States. They are herbaceous or shrubby, 
with opposite entire and dotted leaves, and 
are rendered conspicuous by the fine gold- 
en yellow of the flowers. 

St. Louis. (Sec Louis^ St,) 

St. Maria de Puerto Principe ; a city 
of Cuba, capital of the department of the 
Centre, on the northern coast of tlie island, 
300 miles south-east of Havana. It has a 
good harbor, and contains several hospi- 
tals. The population of the city and pre- 
cincts is 49,012, consisting of 32,99t'> 
whites, 6165 free persons of color, and 
9851 slaves. Lat. 21® 20' N. ; Ion. 77® 
45' W. 

St. Mart’s River, and St. Mart’s 
Falls. (See Mary^s Rivtr^ St.) 

St. Pelaoie. (See Paris.) 

St. Peter’s River, (See Peter's River.) 

St. Pierre. (See Pierre^ Saint.) 

St. Real, C^sar Vichard, abb^ de ; a 
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histonoii, l)om at Chamberry in 1639, 
studied with the Jesuits at Paris, where 
his talents and learning gained liiin friends, 
lie accoiijfmnied the ducliess of Mazarin 
to England, and afterwards resided again 
in Pans, iLssuining the title of abb^, al- 
tiiough without having any benefice. His 
writings involved him in a controverey 
with Aniaud, who accused him of Sociii- 
ianism. He died in 161>2. His princiiial 
works are his Discours sur la Valtur ; his 
Sept Discoura sur V Usage dt VHisioire ; 
and liis Histoire de la Coniuration des Es- 
pagiiols contre la R^uhlique de Fenise, 
wliicli partakes of the romantic, and is by 
no means equal, in point of style, to his 
model, Sallust. His Don Carlos is well 
written, but is likewise of a romantic char- 
acter: iiis translation of Cicero’s letters to 
Atticus is of less merit. A complete edi- 
tion of his works was edited bv Perau in 
1757 (8 vols., 12mo.). 

St. Salvador. (See Bahia.) 

St. Salvador. (See Cat Island.) 

St. Sebastian. (See Rio Janeiro.) 

St. Simon. (See Simon^ St.) 

St. Thomas, Christians or. (See 
Christians of Thomas.) 

Saintonoe ; fonnerly a province in 
the west of France, l>ounded by the At- 
lantic, Poitou, Guienne, and Angoumois. 
It Indonged to the English from the time 
of Henry 11, until it wa.s conquered by 
Charles V. It now forms the de- 
partment of the Lo>ver Charente. The 
capital, Sainies, with 10,300 iniiabitants, 
contains some fine remnants of ancient 
architeclure. 

Saker ; a name fonnerly used for a 
small species of cannon. (See Cannon.) 

Sakha RA ; the necrojjolis of ancient 
Memphis (q. v.), from whose ruins it is 
about tw^o miles distant, on the edge of 
the Libyan desert. It is remarkable for 
its ancient monuments, among which are 
thirty pyramids, liesides the mins of a 
gn»at number, and numberless grottoes, 
sarcophagi, the ibis-catacombs, &e. 

Salacine. M. Leroux, a Frenchimui, 
extracted this principle from w illow bark, 
?uid })resented a memoir* on it to the 
Pn^nch academy in 1830. He recom- 
tnends it as a febrifuge instead of quinine, 
and cases of cures with it have since lieen 
reported. Salacine (thus called by M. 
Leroux) is in tlie form of verv fine iiacre- 
niis white crystals, very 8oluli>le in water 
nnd alcohol, but not in ether. It is in a high 
degree bitter. The process of preparing it 

Messrs. Gay«I.ussac and Magenclie reported 
ery favorably on this memoir to die academy. 


may be found in the National Gazette 
(Philadelphia) of January 18, 1831. 

Salad IN. (See Salakeddin.) 

Salaheddin Yuseph Ben Ayub, usu- 
ally called Saladifi, a celebrated sultan of 
Egypt and Syria, was bom, in the year 
113 7, hi the castle of Tecnib,of wdiichhis 
father, a native of Curdistan, was gov- 
ernor. In 1168, he was cliosen to succeed 
his uncle Siracouh in the command of the 
annies of the Fatimite caliph Adhed, or 
rather of the sultan Noureddin, his imme- 
diate sqperior. He temihiated the dynas- 
ty of the Fatimite caliphs of Egypt (1171), 
at the command of Noureddin, and subse- 
quently endeavored to supersede the mi- 
nor son of Noureddin himself^ but did not 
succeed until after his death (1174), when 
he w'os recognised sultan of ^ria and 
Egypt by the caliph of Bagdat. The ^at 
object both of his reli^on and his politics 
was now to expel the Christians from Pal- 
estine, and to recover the city of Jemsa- 
lem. An atrocious massacre of Mohamme- 
dan pilgrims by the French lord du Cha- 
tillon, added still more to liis ardor ; and 
his vow of revenge against the perpetra- 
tor he was enabl^ to make good by his 
famous victory on the plain of Tiberias, 
in 1187, w'here he captured Guy de Lu- 
signan with the chieftain Chatillon (whom 
he cut down after the battle with his own 
scimetar), and many more. The fruits of 
this victoiy w ere the towns of Acre, Said, 
and Barout ; after %vhich he laid siege to 
Jerusalem, wiiich yielded (1187), in a ca- 
pitulation, to the articles of w'hich Saladin 
faithfully adhered. He then proceeded 
against Tyre, but failed, in consequence 
of the destruction of his fleet by the 
Franks. The intellirence of the loss of 
Jerusalem, reaching Europe^roiiuced tlie 
cnisade under the emperor Frederic Bar- 
barossa (see Frederic)^ whose death in- 
spired the Mussulman with hopes which 
were soon damped by the arrival of the# 
forces of Richard Coeur-de-Lion of Eng- 
land, and of Philip Augustus of France. 
The recovery of Acre by tlie two 
kings took place in 1191 ; upon w liich 
event Philip returned to France, and 
Richard, after twice defeating the sultan, 
took Ceesarea and Jaffa, and spread alarm 
as far as Jerusalem. At length a truce was 
concluded between Richard and Saladin, 
by the terms of which the coast fhnn Jaf- 
fa to Tyre w’as ceded to the Climtians, 
wliilst Uie rest of Palestine remained to 
the sultan. The defiarture of Richard 
freed Saladin fhim his most formidable 
foe. This active and able prince soon af- 
ter died at Damascus (in 1193), in the fif- 
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ty -sixth year ot' hw ace. Thou^li oliurp?- 
able with unjustiliuble memisof acquiring 
lH»wor, Saladin employed it, wlieii obtain- 
ed, usefully for his subjects, whos4^ bur- 
dens lie lightened, wbiUt he iHuietited 
them by many useful works and establish- 
ments. Magnificent in his public under- 
ttikings, he was frugal in his personal ex- 
penses. In religion he was zealous for 
ills creed almost to fiumticism, but faithful 
to his engagements. A lasting proof of the 
teiTor which his name inspired, was given 
by the Saladiu Tenth, imposed by the 
authority of ])ope Innocent X*on cler- 
gy and laity, for the support of the holy 
war. Saladin letl a lamily of seventeen 
sons and one daughter, and was the found- 
er of the (h nasty of tlie Ayoubites. 

Salamanca; capital of a pro\ince of 
Spiiin, in the southern part of the kingdom 
of Leon. It is in a jiicturesque and agreea- 
ble situation on the 7'ormes, which is here 
crossed by a stone bridge, half of whi<‘lj is 
of Roman workmanship ; lat. 41° 5 J\.; Ion. 
5° KV W, ; one hundred and twelve miles 
noi*th-wetit of Madrid ; population, 17,1>20, 
<»xclusive of tlie stutlents and n^ligious. 
It is Iwnlly built, with narrow, crooked 
and dirty streets, but lias some handsome 
>quares, of which the Plaza Mayors where 
Imll-figlits are exhibited in June, is one 
of tin* finest in Spain. There are here 
twenty-five parLsh cliurelies and thirty- 
s**ven convents. The innnerous church- 
e'j, with tlieir works of sculpture and 
painting, are descril>ed in Poiiz’s 
de Espana. Tlie cathedral is a uiagnifi- 
cent Gothic, edifice, begun in 1513, and 
completed in 1734 : it presents great ine- 
qualities and disproportions, l^ie old 
cliiircli, built in the twelfih centuiy’, has 
several interesting iiioiiumeiits ; and in a 
chapel belonging to it, the mass is said ac- 
cording to tlie Mozarabic manner. The 
Jesuits* college, built in It3i4, is one of the 
most sjileiidid which the order possessed 
' in ,Spain, and, since their alxilition in 
170^^, it lias been, in part, occuphid as a 
theological seriiinar}'. The university 
Imihlings consist of two divisions sepa- 
rated hy a strcf-t, the escAielas menoreSy and 
the university, properly so called, or escu- 
dos mayoresy in which are the theological, 
law, medical, pfiilosophical, philological, 
&c., lecture rooms. 7*1 le university was 
founded in the thirteenth rentury, hy Al- 
phonso IX of Leon ; and, in 1239, tWdi- 
naud III united with it the Castilian uni- 
versity of Palencia. (See Davila’s Historia 
de SdUanianca.) Its reiiutatiou extended 
through Europe, and, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, it had, according to 


Medina (Grajvdezas dv Espahajy 7000-stu- 
dents; hill, with the di'chne of literatun* 
in Sjmin, in the seventeenth contuiy, ii 
sank to a very low condition. According 
to llassi'l, ilic luinilMn* of students, in 
1827, w'a.s hut 418. 77ien? are also som** 
other institutions for education at Hala- 
maiica. R'hc hanks of the 7\)niies, and 
the countiy to tJie west of Salamanca, 
were the si'ene of an engagement be- 
tween the llritLsh uiuh‘r Wellington, and 
the French under Mannont, July 22, 
1812. 7'he French liud ahaiidonod the 
))lace, on the first attack hy the allied 
Portuguese and Kiiglish forces, June l(i. 
Meanw hile, ]\larmonr, having received re- 
inforcements, advanced against the Eng- 
lish ; and, afier various movements, the ob- 
ject of whic‘h was to cut them oft' from 
Ciudad Rinlrigo and Sahuiiaiica the hiit- 
tle took ])lace in the narrow' spa< e on the 
7*oriiies» 7’he French rummaiider had 
loriiK'd his p];ui of attack judiciously, hut 
incaiitiou.sly <*xtended his left wing ton 
much — an error ol' wliich W7?lliiigToo 
promptly took a«ivantage. Marihont him- 
self was so sovi'ri'ly wounded, lliat gen- 
eral CJausel took the command, and pre- 
veiitt'd tilt? total ruin of the army. The 
French forces r»'treated to Jlurgos, and 
tlieir cominmiicatioii with the body of 
troops nntler Josi'jih Honaparte, in the 
centre of Spain, was cut oft'. 

Salamandkr { saia 7 nnndra)’y a genus of 
reptiles elt»ely allied tt) the frog, from 
which it ditlers in having an elongated 
fiody, terminated by a tail, and four feet of 
etpial length. 77n*reareiiogilLsintheadnif 
animal, and tht? tympanum is also want- 
ing. The jaws an; armed with numerous 
small tf*eth ; and then; are two longitudinal 
rows on the palate. 77ie thinl eyelid is 
wanting. 7\>gether w ith the frog, this gt*- 
iius is included under the onler batrada, 
and is easily distinguished from the li'/- 
ards hy having no nails on the toes, a 
naked skin destitute of scales, and a hea!*^ 
with a single auricle. 7'he young ‘an* 
lK>ni in the shujK; of tadpoles, are pro 
vided w ith gills, and have their tails ver- 
tically compressed. The land salaniander> 
inhabit the water only during the tadjwle 
state, or during the time that they are lay- 
ing their eggs : they are <li.stiiiguis)ied hy 
a rounded tail. The mpiutic spi^eies re- 
main duriiif^ life in water, and arc enabled 
to swim with con.sideral)le briskness by 
means of their compressed tails: some- 
times, however, they quit the water ar 
night, and, when unable to regain it, have 
lieen found in similar situations with tic* 
terrestrial sj)ecies. 7^hey are endowed 
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witU *11 aBtoiiishing power of reproduc- 
tion; and, when mutilated, their limbs, 
tail, and even their eyes, are restored at the 
end of two, three or six months, in warm 
climates, or a longer period in cold ones ; 
and no diderence of organization can be 
discovered on dissection. They may be 
suffocated in the same manner as 
by forcibly holding open the mouth. The 
coininon salamander of Europe {S. vul- 
garis) has been celebrated from antiquity 
for its supposed power of bravuig the 
fiery element. It is almost unnecessary 
to observe that this quality has been at- 
tributed to it without the slightest founda- 
tion : still the lielief is not entirely eradi- 
cated among the common people, and the 
salamander continues to 1^ an object of 
siqierstiiion in the eyes of many. It is a 
sluggish, clumsy reptile, six or eight inches 
long, of a blackish color, with large, irreg- 
ular, rounded spots of bright yellew. It is 
f()iin(l throughout Euro|)e in moist places, 
under stones or the root.s of trees, near the 
borders of springs, in deep woods, &c., 
and jiassCs its life under ground, except 
during rains or at night, when it comes 
out, but does not wander far from its place 
of residence. It lives on slugs, insects, 
worms, &c., and, when met with, seems 
stupid, and does not ap|>ear to shun the 
presence of man or other animals. The 
skill exudes a mucous and acrid secretion 
ill great abundance. It is ovoviviparous. 
It would seem that the U. States pro- 
duce a greater variety of salamanders than 
any other part of the gloln*. Our species 
are, how'ever, fur from being well under- 
stood ; and prolmbly more remain to lie 
discovered. What we know of them is 
cliiefly contained in the Journal of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
dc1||hia. We shall iNuticularize the ftd- 
lowiiig, among the land salamanders: — 
siihviolatta ; a large, stout species, seven 
inches or more in lengtli; blackish, with two 
rows of large, round, whitish sjiots on die 
hack, liecomiiig single on the tail ; a few 
similar s|H)t8 on the legs. It resembles the 
common salamander of Euro|)e. — S. fact- 
; green ; less than the preceding ; 
blackish, with transverse bluish-white 
l>ands on the Imck ; found from New Jer- 
to South Carolina, but rare. — S, frlu- 
tuwsa ; green ; a more slender 8|)ecies, 
With the tail nearly twice the length of 
, the body ; blackish, sprinkled on the ii|>- 
j>er parts of the body with white specks ; 
length about six inches. It is found in 
most parts of the U. States, and as far 
north as lat. 43°. — S. lonf^cauda ; green ; 
, whitish, with numerous black siiccks ; tlie 
15* 


tail longer in proportion than in any other 
species ; total length six inches. It is 
round in the Atlantic states, but is more 
fremiently met wiA in the limestone caves 
of the west. — S. hilineata ; green ; a small, 
slender species; above brown, beneath 
yellow, with two, or sometimes three, in- 
distinct black lines ; the tail is longer than 
the body, and compressed tow'ards the ex- 
tremity. It inhabits New England and 
the Middle States, and seems to be more 
brisk and lively in its motions than the 
other terrestrial species. — 5. cirrigera ; 
green ; a*species somewhat resembling tlie 
preceding in the distribution of its colors, 
out remamable for having two short, fleshy 
cirri on the snout. It was found in die 
vicinity of New Orleans. — S. crythrmota 
(the most common species) ; blackish, with 
a broail red stripe on the back. The young 
are destitute or the red stripe, and in some 
frill grown individuals a small portion only 
is ooMn^able, or it is even entirely weanl- 
ing. — iS. symmetrica (Harlan); reddish, witli 
a row of bright orange ocellated spots 
on each side ; leng^ about three inches. 
The skin of this animal is rough, and ap- 
parently destitute of the mucous secretion 
common to the other species ; the back is 
elevated,and the tail somewhat compressed. 
An aquatic species, resembling it precisely, 
except in having the color of the back 
browner, and the tail much more com- 
pressed, is frequently met with ; and per- 
haps the difference is only sexual — one 
of our more common species. — Among 
the aquatic salamanders wre shall pardc- 
iilarize, dorsalis (Harlan) ; resembling 
the preceding in size and the general dis- 
tribution of the colors ; but the ocelli are 
irregularly elongated, and somedmes fonn 
an almost continuous line ; and there is a 
|mle line on the Ixick : the skin is smooth ; 
the tail very much compressed, forming 
a di.stinct edge above and below ; inhabits 
South Caroniia. — 5. maeulata ; green ; a ^ 
stout sjieeies ; whitish, with numerous * 
round sficcks of a reddish brow n color ; 
tail about as long as the body, and sliditly 
compressed ; grows to the length of five 
inches or more. — 5. ingens ; green ; by far 
the largest species hitherto knf>wm ; nearly 
a foot in length. It was discovered in the 
vicinity of New Orleans. — Tliis is perhaps 
the most appropriate place to speak of 
several very sin^lar North Amencan an- 
imals, alli^ to the salamander: — Jlfeno- 
poma AlUghaniensis ; an animal of disgust- 
ing appearance, with a broad, flattened 
head, bearing a general resemblance to a 
salamander, but much larger than any 
except the iSl ingens. It appears to be 
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tlf>{iiulo of gillrf at all periods of its oxist- 
fiirc. It is foiiiul in tlie Ohio tuitl other 
A\<M»’rn rivoi-s, mul is coininonly called 
^round-pupuet, mud-devil, poun^ alligalor, 
&(*. — Menmrandius lateralis resembles 
the ]n*eceding in form, but the gills persist 
during Jitb ; an iiulistiiict blackish band 
on eacli side. It attains the length of one 
or two feet, lives in the water, and is very 
voracious. It is tound in the Ohio and 
the lakes, — Siren lacertina ; an cel-shaped 
anitnaJ, iiaving e.vternal gills, and two 
small tect, situated at the anterior part of 
thv body. It conceals itself in tiie mud, 
but occasionally visits lK)th land and 
water. It inhabits the Southern States, 
'fwo orlu'r species of siren arc ibund in 
lilt* same districts. — dmphiuma, means ; 
likewise an eel-shai>ed unimul, but it has 
lour very small nalimentary feet, which 
have two toes (‘ach. It buirous in the 
niud, ill swamj)s, or in the vicinity of 
streams, and o('ca>iunally visits the dry 
land. It grows to the length of three feet, 
and is found in tlu' SouUiern States. A 
second sjH*cies, a truladpla, distinguisheil 
from the finuer by ha\iug three toes on 
each f )ot, has been discovered in Arkan- 

StU''. 

Salamander. (See Gabalis, and 
Gno7ne.) 

Salamis (now Coiouri) ; an Idand 
(area, HO si|uarc mile>) on the eastern 
w;ist of Greeire, in tJic gulf of ArgoJis, 
separated from Attica f)y a narrow aiaii- 
n<*l, alK)ut half a mile wide, ft is cele- 
brated tor the naval victory gained by the 
Greeks over the Persians (R. ( 7 . 480). 
(Set! ThemistocLcs, and the article JVdwf.) 

Sal Ammoniac. (See Ammonia.) 

Salangane, or Hircndo KserLENTA. 
(See Birds' J^Tests.) 

S V LEM. (See Jerusalem.) 

Salem, a seaport, and the capital tjf 
Es>scx county, Ma.ssiichusetts, is chiefly 
built on a tongue of land, formed by two 
inlets from the sea, called Nortli and 
South rivoi>*, over tlu! flmner of which is 
a bridge more than 1500 f<;et in JeiigtJj, 
conhecting Salem with Beverly ; uni I the 
South river fbniis the harbor. Salem is 14 
miles noi-th-east from Boston, ‘14 south of 
Newbuiy^poit, 450 from Washington ; lat. 
42° 34^ N. ; Ioil 7‘(P.54' W. ; ])opuiation in 
1820, 12,73 1 ; in 18.30, 13,880. This town 
is the second in Massachusetts in rcn|>ect 
to population, and probably in respect 
also to werdtli; but New Bedford now 
surpasses it in its amount of 8hip])ing, 
ana Lowell and some other towns greatly 
exceed it in iTianiifactiires. The trade of 
Salem is principally witli the East Indies, 


and it employs a vt*r\ large capital. . In 
1818, the nnmht'r of vessels employed in 
tins trade was fifly-three, carrying 14,272 
tons. The harbor of Salem has good 
anchorage ; bnt vesst.'ls drawing more than 
twelve fet!t of wauu* usually lighten their 
cargoes at some distance Iroin the wharves. 
Tlie situation of tbe town is low, but 
pleiisant and liealtliy. It is well built, ahd 
many of tlie liouses have pleasant yards 
and gardens. 14 ic houses whicli iiave 
l)een erecteii withiu thirty years are 
principally oi’ brick, and /naiiy of them 
are large and elegmit. The town ex- 
hibits little of the bustle of busine.ss, but 
has the appearance of order, neatness, 
and the tjuiet enjoyment of domestic 
comlbits. It contains a court-hoiisi*, a 
jail, an ulius-house, a market-house, an 
East India nianue museum, uud a lyccuni. 
It has eight hanks, with a total eaiiital of 
$1,850,0/10 ; li\c‘ iiiMirancf* companies, 
total capital $8 .j 0,0G0; and one mutual 
iia^uraiKM! company, and an institution 
for savings, llit'rc art! two libraries; 
an atliena iim containing 0000 volumes, 
and a mt‘chaiu(‘s’ library (‘ontaining 1200 
volumes. Three st:‘mi-wt!ekly and tW'O 
w'cekly papers are puhlisht'd. There are 
two white lead fa»‘tories, sixtt'en tanneries, 
t'lcvtui rojK! and twine tactori(‘S, and a 
chtjmu'al laboratory. The houses for 
worship are, tlirct* lin* (5ilvinists, four for 
Lnitariaiis, two l()r Baptists, and one each 
for l"pisco[>aiians, Mt'ihotlisls, CJiristians, 
Roman Catholics, Fricnils and Lniver- 
salisls, making tiflceii in the whole. 
Thert! are eight schools exclusively for 
hoys, consisting of a Latin graiiiinar 
sclas)!, an English high school, and six 
Eiiglisli grammar schools. There art‘ 
two English grammar schools tor girls, 
autl c4ght primaiy st*hooIs, wdiich arc 
alteiuleil by chil(ln‘ii of hutli sexes. Tliere 
arc also two infant schools, one private, 
the olhtu' supported by charity ; a pro- 
pritjtors’ scIuwjI for young hulies ; the 
Salem classical school; and many othei-s. 
Tills statement indicates, what is really 
true, that tiio people of Salem j)ay great 
attention to the education of their ehil- 
dreii. No child in the town, that is old 
enough, and has hi'alth to attend school, 
wants ilie means of obtaining a good edu- 
cation. In 1801, a society was incor- 
porated, c4>mi)osc(l of such persons as had 
sailed from this jiort round the pape of 
Good IIopo or cape Horn, in the capacity 
of 11108101*8 or sujiercargoes of vessels. 
The number of such persons living in 
Salem, in 1824, was about 160. lliis 
I’kist India marine .society is designed to 
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alfoni reVivA' lo huligciil meuilKjrs or their 
families, and to promote the knowledge 
of na\ igation and trade to the East Itidien. 
The niUHeum belonging to it is a very 
extensive and interesting cabinet of curi- 
osities, collected froia all j)arts of the 
world. It is visited free of expense, on 
obtaining admission li-om any gentleman 
of the society. Haleru is, next to Plym- 
onili, the oldi'st town in the state, and 
was s<iltled in Its Indian name 

^vas Aha/zi/cc^jg, or JS/aunikeak, 

S/iLEP is obtained from the tuberous 
roots of one or more species of orchis, 
and is Tisnally imported from Turkey and 
(.rljcr parts of the Levant; thougli it may 
be preptu*ed in any part of Europe, from 
ijianv coininon species of orebis, as also, 
in all probability, in the IJ. Htutes. The 
jmx'CfNS <*Ainsists simply in washing the 
loots, and ndzhing oil* the brown skin, 
will'll they are dri(*d, and t^’terwards 
j^ronud into powder, ^fliis powder, us an 
article of diet, is esteemed highly niitri- 
liiais, contaiiiing a great quantity of fari- 
naceous mailer in a small hulk. The 
roots ani dug up as soon as the flower 
stalks begin to de<*ay, and the new’ly 
formed bulbs, which have then attained 
their jicrteet state, tire separated. An 
ounce of this powder and an ounce of 
])ortable soup, dissolved in two quarts of 
iHiiling water, will form a jelly capable 
( f atliirding sustenance to a man for 
a day ; eonsoqnently, it is of great us<i in 
long voyages, or travi^ls by land. 

Saj.euxl M (now Halenio) ; a city in the 
])rovince of I’icenum, in Lmver Italy, 
ri'iimrkahle for the civita^ Hippocraiica, 
or nnxlical institution, called alsij schola 
Srdcrnitaiut, which flourished there in the 
twelfth eeutiirv after Christ, iuid was the 
f ui'sery of all tlu' mcdicid faculties of 
Kiiroiie. This was the ])riiicipal source 
of iiiodcnt imictieul medicine; and llie 
dieteticul ]nece|)ts of this school were put 
into verse, and widely difliised. (See 
Medicine^ HUtorif of.) 

Salesiax Nuns. The nuns of the or- 
der of file visitation ol* the Virgin Mary 
are so called from tlieir founder, Francis 
of Hales, by Avhom and his friend Chanta 
ibis order was i^stablished, in KilO, at 
.^inc'cy, in Savoy, originally as a refuge 
tor widows and sick females. In j>ro- 
of time, however, it was enlarged, 
and devoted ])micipally to spiritual exer- 
cises and the healing of the sick: the 
occupants were clad in black, and so 
numerous that, in the eighteenth century, 
fliere were 160 convents and 6600 nuns. 
There are still convents of the Sulesian 


nuns ill the principal cities of Italy, par- 
ticularly in Venice, Trieste and Breslau. 
They now devote themselves to the heal- 
ing of the sick and the education of young 
girls. 

Half I, Francesco, born in 1756, at 
Cosenza, in Calabria, atler having re- 
ceived tlie rudiments of education, became 
his own teacher, and acquired extensive 
learning. After the earthquake, in 1783, 
he piihlished a work entitled an Essay 
on Aiithrojxilogical Phenomena, wdiicii 
treated on the moral influence of earth- 
quakes wf)on man. Some of the opinions 
in this work were of so bold a kind that 
they were near bringing him under the 
displeasure of the higher powers. He 
settled ill Naples, and, in the dispute 
between the Neapolitan court and the 
]>ope, look thti side of his sovereign, by 
])iibiishing three tracts, and was rew'arded 
iiy a coininandery. lie next produced 
several dramatic pieces of merit. The 
gov(;mment sus|i€cting him of revolu- 
tionan' jirincipUjs, he thought it prudent 
to retire to Genoa. When the French 
penetrated into Italy, in 1796, he w’ent to 
Milan, took a part in the conducting of 
some of the jounials, and was afterwards 
employed by tlie Cisalpine government. 
Ill 1791>, he was secretary-general of tlie 
Neapolitan republic. In 1800, when the 
French reconquered Italy, he returned to 
Milan. In 1801, he was appointed in- 
spector ot’the givat theatres at Milan, and 
jirotessor of ))hilosophy and histoiy at the 
university of Brera. In 1807, he was 
made professor of diplomacy, and, in 1809, 
of the law ot’ nations. He now published 
some tracts, |)oems and translations, and 
composed his tiagedy of Pausanias. On 
the dissolution of the kingdom of Italy, in 
1814, he was recalled to his native coun- 
try, and received a pension and a place in 
the university. He afterwards took up 
his resideiice at Paris. He has here con- 
tinued Gingueiie’s History of Italian Lite-* 
ratlin?, ami, in 1817, printed a Discourse 
on the History of Greece. Professor 
Halfi was one of the coiitributoi’s to the 
Biographie Universellc. 

Salians, Salic Franks ; a {x?opIe 
wiio first appeared on the island of the Ba- 
tavi, and, when they were driven thence, 
among the Chamari, to the south of the 
Meuse. As long as the Cherusci ara 
spoken of, nothing is heard of the Salii ; 
but as soon as the latter are noticed, the 
Cherusci dis^|)ear, and are no longer 
mentioned. The Salians probably took 
their name from tliat of a river in their 
former country, and fii*st used it when 
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rliey emigrated to Batavia, upon whieh 
tliey bordered. From the Salians origi- 
nated the Salic code of lawa, which wua 
probably drawn up in Latin, before the 
time of Clovis, by four of their most distin- 
guished men — Aroga8t,Bodogaat,Salogast 
and Windagast. It was in force, in some 
degree, even as late as die eleventh and 
twelfUi centuries. The sixty-second arti- 
cle of this coile is very remarkable, ac- 
conling to which, in Salic estates, — that is, 
those which the Salic Franks had ol>- 
taiiied by conquest in Gaul and modern 
France, -^le daughters were excluded 
from the inheritance, and the sons alone 
were considered capable of succeeding to 
it. Notwithstanding this article had ref- 
erence only to private estates, the applica- 
tion of it was even extended to the tnrone ; 
and it is certain that, from the earliest 
|)erio<ls of the French monarchy, no 
princess succeeded to the throne, except 
hy force of some law different from the 
ordinary usage. The Salic law was first 
alleged against Edward, in the conti^ts 
lietween Philip \T of France and E<l- 
w;u*d in of England, alioiit the F'reiicli 
crown, and has, since that time, remained 
always in force. 

Salic Law. (See Salians.) 

Salieri, Anthony, imperial elui{>el- 
master at Vienna, was liorn in 1750, at 
1 ^egnano, a V eiietian fortress. He studied 
at Venice and Naples, under Pescetti, 
Gassmann and Gluck. His opera, tlie 
Duiiaides, was at first considered, in Paris, 
fo be chiefly the work of Gluck. Some 
of his most celebrated works are Tarare 
(introduced on the Italian stage under the 
title of Axur, King of Ormus), La Pas- 
stone di Gtsii CristOj La Scuola dei Geiosi, 
La Ciffroy Palmira (1795), Armida^ Semi- 
ramide^ the Fair of Venice, &c. He com- 
]k>s<m 1 thirty-nine operas, partly German, 
|)artly Italian. Hw death took place 
May 7, 1825. Hummel, Moscheles (q. v.), 
’and others, are his pupils. — See Mosel, On 
the Life and fVorks of Salieri (in German, 
Vienna, 1827). 

Salii ; priests of Mars, whose name is 
derived from salire (to leap, to dance). 
Numa fixed their number at twelve; 
Tillius llostilius increased in Their ori- 
gin is thus accounted for by the Romans ; 
In the time of Numa, Rome was deso- 
lated by a pestilence, which ceased when 
the gods let fall from heaven the anciU 
(a shield of a peculiar form). The sooth- 
sayers declare that this shield was the 
sign of the peipetuity of the Roman 
power, and advised mat eleven others 
should be made similar to it, so that the 


tnie ancHe could not be so easily pur- 
loined. This ad\nce was followed, and 
all the ancUia were deposited in the curia. 
On the first of March every year, when 
the Salii offered sacrifices to Mars, tliey 
carried them about the city, clashing them 
together, executing warlike dances, and 
singinif the Salian hymns — ancient sonpi 
in praise of Mars and the other 
and of distinguished men, particularly of 
Mamiiriiis, who made the eleven shields. 
The dress of the Salii was a purple tunic, 
embroidered with gold, and l^und with a 
Israzen lielt, and a toga, with a purjile 
border. On their head they wore a high 
cap, in the fonn of a cone, with a sword 
by their side, a spear or rod in their right 
hand, and an ancile in their leR. Noik* 
but patrician youths, whose [>nn*iits wert 
alive, could In.* admitted among the Salii. 

Salixa ; a |swt-towiiship of Onondaga 
county, Ft‘W York, I.'IO miles west of Al- 
iMiiiy. Jt includes Onondaga lake, and 
the princi|Md S4ilt springs in the statt*. 
The water of the lake is salt ; and wells 
dug on its margin, and springs Howiiig 
into It, an? also salt. Very exU'iisive salt 
works havt? l>ei*n established for si?veral 
years. Tlie state of New York owns 
these waters, and exacts a <luty of 12i cents 
a tnishel on all the salt manufactured 
from them. From 16 to 25 ounces of sidt 
are olauined from a gallon of water. Bf?- 
sides the muriate of soda, small [>ortions 
of the iiiuriuto of lime, sulphate of lime, 
oxide of inni, and Eiisom salts, are con- 
tained in the water ; t)ut these are easily 
sepanited. More than half a million of 
iMishels of salt are annually produced, 
and these waters an? doubtless ca])able of 
yielding a very much greater quantity. 
Most of tlie salt hitherto made has lieen 
fine; prolmhly owing to its not lieing 
allowed proper time to fonn into hnrge 
crystals. The price is aliout ^ cents a 
Imshel. The outlet of Onondaga lakt' 
communicates with Seneca river, through 
which is o|»ened an extensive hoot navi- 
gation. The Erie canal passes thnmgli 
the south {Mirt of Salina, and a side-cut 
connects it with tlie villu^. There are 
four considerable villages in the township 
— Salina, Liverjiool, Syracuse and Ged- 
des. The whole contained, in 1830, 
6920 inhabitants. 

Bali If F. ; a river of Illinois, wViich flows 
into the Ohio about twenty -six miles 
Mow the Wabash. It is navigable for 
boats thirty miles. The IF. States have 
extensive salt works on this river, twenty 
miles by the river, ten in a direct line from 
its mouth, and twelve miles from Shaw- 
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necitoWn. Salt in Hold here at liDin 50 to 
100 cents a bushel. 

Salisbury, Earl of. (See Cecil.) 

Salisbury, or New Sarum ; uii ancient 
city of En^^land, in Wiltsliire, on the 
Avon. The cathedral is one of the finest 
ill Eiiro])e, and is of the architecture of 
the thirteenth centuiy. The whole build- 
inf? may be viewed as composed of the 
church, the tower and spire, the cloister 
and the chapter-house. The church con- 
twists of a nav<*, witli two lateral aisles, a 
bold and loOy porch projecting on tlie 
noilh side, a largii transept with an easteni 
aisle, a choir with lateral aisles, and a sec- 
ond or small traiisejR with an aisle, a Lady 
c]ia])el at the etist end, with an interme- 
diate vestibule or douhlt; aisle tt*rmiiiating 
the choir. On the s<iiith side of the 
(diurcli are a cloister, chapter-house, con- 
sistory court, and a vestry. The tower, 
whicdi is built on four massive ^hllars in 
the. centre of the church, is surmounted 
l)y a spire, rising to the height of 400 feet. 
Tlie bishop’s palace is a large irregular 
building, the work of ditfereiit periods, the 
earliest part being of the same age as the 
cathedral. The college of matrons, for 
tin; widows of clergymen, erected by 
bishop Ward, is a regular building, with 
Muall hut commodious gardens. Tliere 
are three parish churches in the city. In 
Catholic times, Salisbury conlaiifod a great 
varie ty of religious establishments, the 
remains of a fe\v of which may lie traced ; 
Jiiid the hospital of St. Nicholas continues 
still to niaiutaiu a iaastt;r and twelve jkjoi* 
persons. There are six other hospitals in 
tin* city. Salisbury is noted for its mumi- 
ficture of cutlery. Formerly it was also 
remarkable lor its inaiiuliieture of w ool- 
lens ; hut that branch of traile is now' 
nearly extinct. Salisbury stunls two mem- 
hci-s to parliauKUit. roi)ulation, 87(Kk 
'fwenty-oiie miles nortli-(?ast of South- 
ampton. 

Salisburij Plain c'xtends Irom Salis- 
bury twenty-five miles t;ast to Winehes- 
ler, and twenty-eight west to Weymouth, 
hs breadth in some places is near thirty 
miles. Numt'rous Hocks of sheep arc 
led hero. The famous Stonehenge, and 
<^tlier anti(]uities, both British and Roman, 
an; tluind in this jilain. — Stonehenge con- 
sists of a great collection of stones of im- 
mense size, which, from their being some 
erect, some reclining, Init most of them 
lying upon the ground, seem to have fonn- 
time an extensive building. 
Lhey Ibim a perfect ruin, a confused heap 
of standing and fallen stones, many of 
them scpiared and lieAvn by art. By com- 


paring their relative situations, the shape 
and dimensions of the original structure 
can still lie traced,' vyhich is supposed to 
have l)een a Druidical temjde of enor- 
mous size. It is an object of great interest 
to the antiquary, and lias exeited more in- 
ijiiiry and speculation tiian imy otlier ruin 
of the kind in , Great Britain. But no 
imj^rtant discoveries have been made 
witliin it and its foundei*s, the date of* 
its erection, and the proc€ 3 ss by which 
such enormous masses of stone w'ere 
convey (id to this desolate spot, and raised 
into their respective situations, are Imried 
in ])rolbuiKl oliscurity. The total number 
of stones of which the structure was coin- 
IKised, aiipears to have been one hundretl 
aiifl nine. 

Salisbury ; a post-town, and capital 
of Rowan county, North Carolina, thirty- 
four miles south-west of Salem. It con- 
tains the county buildings, an academy 
ami a church. Population in 1830, 1613. 
Near this town there is a remarkable wall 
of stone, laid in cement, plastered on both 
sides, from 12 to 14 feel in height, and 
iweiity-tw'o inches thi(*k. The lengtli of 
what has l>een discovered is alxiut 300 feet. 
The top of tlie wall approaches within 
one foot of the surface of the ground. A 
similar wall has been discovered about 
six miles distant, which is fi-om four to five 
feet higli, and seven inches thick. No 
definite information exists resjiecting their 
age and use. 

Saliva ; the fluid which is secreted by 
the salivary glands into the cavity of the 
mouth. Tlie secretory organ is composeil 
ofrhree pairof salivary glands. The saliva 
is contiiiu.'illy sw'alloweil with or without 
masticated food, and some is also spit out. 
It has no color nor smell : it is tasteless, al- 
though it I’oiitaiiis a little salt, to which 
the nerves of the tongue ai*e accustomed. 
Its specific gravity is somewliat greater 
than that of water. The quantity of 
twtdve pounds is supposed to be secreted' 
ill twelve horn's. During mastication ami 
sjieaking, the secretion is augmented, 
from the mc*clianical pressure of the mus- 
cles ujMui the salivary' glands. Those w ho 
an* Jaiiigi-y secn?te a great quantity, 
from the sight of agreeable food. It 
assists the sjurituous fermentation of fari- 
naceous suWaiices ; hence barbai'ous na- 
tions prepai'e an inebriating drink from 
chewed roots. Saliva a^ipeai's to consist, 
in a healthy state of the body, of water, 
which conslituies at least four fiflhs of 
its bulk, mucilage, alhnmeii, and saline 
substances. I’he use of the saliva is, 1. 
It augments the taste of the food, by the 
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evolution of sapid matter. 2. During 
mastication, it mixes with, dissolves, and 
n'solves into its principles, the food, and 
ehaiiges it into a pultaceous mass, fit to be 
swallowed: hence it comineuces chyni- 
itication. 3. It moderates thirst, by 
moistening tiie cavity of the inoutii and 
fauces. 

Salkeld, Little ; a hamlet of Eng- 
land, in Cumberland ; near which is a 
circle of stones, seventy -seven in number, 
each ten feet high. At the entrance is a 
single one fideeii feet high. These are call- 
ed by the |)eople Long Meff and her daugh- 
ters. They are probamy a Driiidical 
work. Within the circle are two heaiis 
of stones, under which dead IkmIics are 
supposed to have been buried. 285 miles 
north of London. 

Sallee ; a seaport en the western coast 
of Morocco, at the mouth of a river of the 
same name, formerly the great hold of 
Moorish piracy; and immense depreda- 
tions were committed from it upon Euro- 
pean commerce. The river, which for- 
merly admitted larro vessels, is now 
choked up with sand. Sallee has a bat- 
tery of twenty-four pieces of cannon, 
which commands the road, and a redoubt 
that defends the entrance of the river. 
On the opiKjsite side of the river stands 
JIabat, called often New Sallee. It has 
lieen chiefly frequented by Euroi^eans, 
and contained once numerous factories 
belonging to them ; but by order of the 
f'inperor, the trade has been transferred to 
Mogador. Lon. G® 40 W.; lat. 34^ O N. 

Sallcs.tius, Caius Crispus, was bom 
at Amiternurn,a munici]iel city in theter- 
ritnry of the Sabines, in the yeur of Romo 
OW "(8() 11. C.). His gay spirits and 
his tiory and restless disposition led him 
into many youthful excesses ; yet it is not 
iinprolmblc* tliat he was less corrupt than 
has been commonly represented. We 
ought also to take into consideration the 
‘ ])re vailing state ' of morals at that time, 
when we sit in judgment on hw faults. 
His faithful and vigorous descriptions of 
the moral de[>ravity of the Romans plain- 
ly sliow that he was accurately acquainted 
with it Through the favor of Ciesar, lie 
was appohited pVetor, and sent to Nii- 
midia, where he collected great treasures. 
When he returned to Rome, he played a 
conspicuous part, and in the latter part of 
his life appears to have reflected on the 
vices of his youth, and to have lived more 
mo<lerately. Hts death took place in the 
year of Rome 719 (B. C. 35). During the 
period of his retirement, he made the his- 
tory of his country his principal study. 


But, unfortunately, we have only a few 
fragments of the copious history W'hich 
described the jieriod from the deatli of 
Sylla to the conspiracy of Catiline. Two 
other historical writings of his have come 
down to us entire ; one a description of 
the wars of the Romans against the crafty 
Jiigurthd^ the other of the conspiracy of 
Catiline. These are distmguished alike 
for their contents and their style. Sallust 
npiH'ars to have taken Thucydides ns a 
inoilel ; but, in the opinion of Quiiictilian, 
lie far surpasses him. The style of Sallust 
is vigorous, ]>ure, and often very eloquent ; 
his thoughts ])ossess dignity, strength, 
truth and clearness. The principal edi- 
tions of this author are those of Corte, 
with a copious commentary (Leipsic, 
1724), and ilaverknmp (Amsterdam and 
Utrecht, 1742). 

Sally. In the defence of a place, if 
})articul&r reasons do not determine to the 
contrary, frequent sallies are beneftcial, in 
order to keep the enemy at a distance ; to 
destroy the works ; to bring in, if possible, 
the means of subsistence from the sur- 
rounding country ; to aftbrd an easy en- 
trance to men or arms ; or to favor the 
operations of a friendly force >vitliout. 
Aided by such a force, they are often de- 
cisive against the besiegers. They are 
undertaken to the most uiivantage after 
midnight, in cloudy or rainy weather ; 
but they must be so managed as to sur- 
prise the enemy, imd, ihereiore, must be 
carried on >vitli great secrecy ; then^forii 
the most and faithful men are to 

lie selected, and on going out all nois*' 
must l>e nvoiiled. The object of the sally 
dctemiiiies the number of soldiers ; they 
are frequently urcomjMiiiied by artillery 
and cavalry ; thiw must in no **ase sejKi- 
mte themselves too tar from the fortifica- 
tion, to avoid lieing cut off, and, on their 
return, must neither obstruct the defence, 
nor (K’cnsioii any confusion which may 
favor the attack of die enemy. By sallies 
'With a small number of troops, the be- 
sieged often endeavor to entice the besieg- 
ers within the fire of the fortress, or t<» 
harass and exhaust them. A comiiiuntier 
of a fortress will make use of sallies as 
long as he is able, as the l>est means of 
defence. 

Sallyport; a large port on each quar- 
ter of a fireship, out of which the officers 
and crew make their escape into the 
boats as soon as the train is fired. 

Salm. Previously to the French revo- 
lution, there were two counties of this 
name, that of Upper Salm, chiefly in Lor- 
raine, and that of Lower Salm, chiefly in 
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Luxemburg. Their possesBions having 
been annexed to France in 1802, they 
were indemnified from the secularisatioiis 
beyond the Rhine. The elder house, 
Ober^ni, or Upper Salm, is divided into 
the three branenea of Salm- Salm, Salm- 
Ky rburg and Sal m -Horstmar. The house 
of Niedersalm, or Salm-Reiferacheid, is 
divided into three bruiches, Salm-Kran- 
iheim, Salm-Reiferscheid, and Salm-Dyk, 
with domains in Suabia, the Prussian 
province of the Lower Rhine, and Lux- 
emburg. All the possessions of both 
houses have been mediatised. (See .Me- 
diatisation.) 

Salm-Dyk, Constantia Maiia de Theis, 
princess of, was bom at Nantes in 1767, 
of a noble Picard family. Her youth was 
devoted to study. In 1789, she was mar- 
ried to Pipelet, a surgeon, and went witli 
him to Paris, where her Sappho, a lyrical 
tragedy, in three acts, was piefformed 
more than 100 nights with great applause. 
Her Epitre aux rtnvmta was also received 
with the greatest favor. In 1803, Mod. 
Pipelet was married to the count of Salm- 
Dyk (created prince in 1816), and has 
Niiice published several ilogts cuid Dis- 
cours Acadtmiqxus. Her romance Vin^- 
(juatre Heures cTune Femme sensible dis- 

a s great power of delineation. A 
ection of her poems (Poesies de la 
Princesse de Salm) ap|iearecl in 1817. The 
princess is a inemlier of several learned 
so<*ietie8 and academies. 

Salma sius, Claudius (the Latinized 
name of Claude de Saumaise), distin- 
guished for his profound and extensive 
learning, was born at S^unur, in Aiixois 
(now the department Cdte-d’Or), in 1588. 
His fatlier, a respectable magistrate, and a 
learned man, instructed him in the ancient 
languages, and then sent him to Paris to 
fc^tiuly philosophy. His edition of Florus, 
which was published in 1609, and, accord- 
ing to his own assertion, had already been 
completed several years, is a remarkable 
proof of his early erudition. In 1606, he 
went to Heidelberg, to study law, under 
the celebrated Go^ofredus (Godefroi). 
Ihe excellent university libr^ there 
gave him an opportunity to gratify his lit- 
erary curiosity, and to extend his reputa- 
tion by the publication of his learned la- 
bors. On his return to France in 1610, 
he began to practise his profession, but 
•s*oon withdrew from it to devote his whole 
time to study ; and the rest of his life was 
occupied with critical labors and learned 
controversies. His mother, a Calvinist, 
1 ^ educated him in Protestant princi- 
ples ; and, in 1623, he married the aaugh- 


ter of a respectable Protestant. Several 
years later, he passed some time at the 
country seat of his father-in-law', near 
Paris, where he completed his great labor 
on Pliny and Solinus. In 1629, his father 
was desirous of transferring to him his 
place, and the parliament of Dijon made 
no objection, although he openly pro- 
fessed Calvinism ; but the keeper of the 
seals, Marillac, refused to sanction the 
step. The invitations of the universities 
of Padua and Boloraa were declined by 
Salmasius ; but, in 1651, he accepted the 
oflfer of tRe professorship, which had been 
held by Joseph Scaliger at the university 
of Leyden. His fnends made several at- 
tempts to induce him to return to France, 
and cardinal Richelieu offered him a pen- 
sion, on condition of his writing a histo- 
ry of his ministry. But Salmasius de- 
clined all these offers. In 1649, Charles 
II of England induced him to write a 
defence of his father (Dtfenstq regia pro 
Carolo /), which was answered by MiL 
ton’s Defensiopro Poptdo Anglicano. 
(See MiUon.) Tne zeal witli which Sal- 
masius defended royalty in this work 
offended his republican patrons in Hol- 
land, and he therefore the more readily 
accepted tlie invitation of queen Christina 
to visit Sweden (1650). But the climate 
of Sweden was so unfavorable to bis 
health, tliat lie returned to Holland tlie 
next year, and died in 1653, at Spa, whith- 
er he had gone for his health. Although 
virulent in controversy, Salmasius was 
remarkably gentle and kind in private, 
and at home w'as entirely governed by his 
wife. The most important of his nume- 
rous >vorks are his Plinuofue Exerciia- 
iiones in Solinum ; his edition of the 
Scriptores Historue Auguslee ; De Mutuo ; 
De Modo Usurarvm ; De Fxnore Trape- 
zetico ; De Re miliiari Rontanorum ; De 
Re Hellcnistica ; ObservaJtwnes in Jus At- 
ticum et Ronuinunu, &c. All his works 
display a wonderful variety, extent and 
depth of erudition, but are less remarka- 
ble for taste or judgment His learning 
was aided by a powerful memory. Be- 
sides tlie classical and many modem laii- 
giia^s, he was acquainted with Hebrew, 
Chaldaic, Arabic, Persian, Coptic, 

He labored with great industry, but used 
the file sparingly. 

Salmon (scumo solar) ; a celebrated tish 
belonging to the trout genus, which in- 
habits tlie nortliem seas, and ascends the 
rivers in spring for the purpose of depos- 
iting its spawn. The excellence of its 
ffesh is well kno^vn, but it varies some- 
what in different waters. In certain dis- 
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trict9« tlie abundance of tiiis fish forius a 
^reat source of wealth to the iuhabitiuits, 
and it often forms a chief article of suste- 
nance. The salmon inhabits the Euro|)ean 
t‘oasts, from Spitzl>ergen to Wostiirn 
France, but is never seen in tlie Mediterra- 
nean. On tlie western shores of the Atlan- 
tic it is tbuiul from Greonlund to the Hud- 
son, but is exceedingly rare in the latter riv- 
er, and never penetrates farther south . It 
ascends the St. Lawrence to lake Ontario, 
and enters the tributaries of tliat lake ; but 
the fall of N iagara prestnits a luirrier to its 
tarther progress into the coiiiinf*ni. In the 
North rucitic the salmon again makes its 
appearance, and livqneiits, in vtist num- 
bers, the rivers of xVortli-we^tern America, 
Kamtschatka, and Eastern Asia. A cold 
elimate and clear water seem to lie most 
eongenial to its constitution. The sidmon 
grows to tlie length of four, five or six 
feet, and usually weighs twelve or fifteen 
pounds. The faxly is elongated and com- 
pressed; the color silvery-gray, with 
spots ; the head of moderate size, and the 
upper jaw rather the longest. Almost all 
parts of the mouth, and even the tongue, 
are furnished with pointed teeth, as in the 
other trouts, and, like them, it has an 
adipose fin upon the ' lower })ait of the 
back. All the trouts are voracious and 
carnivorous, and in general sef‘k the purest 
water. As soon as the ice melts, the 
salmon enter the mouths of rivers, and, 
as has !>een ascertained, almost alw'ays of 
those which gave them birth. They 
swim usually in immense bodies, in tlie 
middle of tlie sti-eom, and near the sur- 
face: their progress is slow, and they 
rnakti a great noise in sporting, if the 
weather Ik; fitie. They are easily fright- 
ened, either by a sudden noise or floating 
timber, and on such occasions sometimes 
tuni aside from their course and return to 
the sea. When larthi'r advanced, they 
make the most determined efforts to sur- 
mount rapids and cascades, and w ill leap 
a fall of twelve or fifttjeii feet in jieqien- 
dicuiar height. If alanned, they dart 
away with such rapidity that the eye can 
scarcely follow them. The velocity of 
this motion has been proved to equal 
twenty-five to thirty miles per liour. 
They penetrate far into the interior of the 
continents, and dcjiosit tlioir spawn in 
the lakes, &c., alKJUt the head-waters of 
the longest rivers. When iIm; young an; 
about a foot in lengtVi, they descend the 
rivers and take refuge in the ocean. Late 
in the following spring or in the licginning 
of summer, and after the old ones have 
ascended, the young again enter the rivers, 


and lure then aliout eighteen inches in 
length. They again seek ili« ocean on the 
return tif frosts. At two years old, the 
salmon weighs six or eight pound^ and 
requin's five or six years to attain the 
weight of tea or twelve. The salmon- 
fishery is one of the most iinfiortant 
branches of business in the north of Eu- 
rope. ' Immense quantities of this fish am 
taken every year, and fonna coiisideraliip 
accession to the gem*nd mass of nutri- 
mgnt. TIa; flesh is bright orange, hut, 
though delicious to the taste, and very 
much sought after, is difticult of digestioji. 
Formerly the New York market was sup- 
plied with fresh sidmon from the Con- 
necticut river ; hut, since the erection of 
mill-dams and other obstructions, the fisli 
have become scarce tlien*, and now an- 
hroughr almost exclusively from the stau* 
of Maim?, packet! in ice. Fresh salmon 
are veA^ stddom seen in Philadelphia. 

fc^ALONicA, or Saj.oniki, or Sai.oivichi 
(anciently Therma ; afterwards called h\ 

( 'assander Tliessalonica) ; a city of Euro- 
pean Turktn% in Macedonia, at the north 
extremity of a gulf, to winch it gives name ; 
anciently Thermaic gulf; miles w't*>t 
of Constantinople; Ion. 22° .WE.; la!. 
40° N. ; population, 70,000 ; 85,000 
Turks, 20,000 Greeks, 12,000 Jews, and 
8000 Fmnks. It is the residence of a pa- 
cha of three tails, and of a (Jreck arrh- 
hisho[>, has an excellent commercial posi- 
tion, and, of tlie towms of Kiirojiean Tur- 
key, is st'cond only to Oinstantinople in 
point of commerce. It is pleasantly situ- 
ated, being built on the declivity of a hill ; 
ami the approach to it from the sea i< 
very imposing. The domes anil minarets 
of mosques, together with other building'^. 
environe<l witli cypresses, give it an air 
of sphmdor, but, like? other Turkish to^vn-, 
its interior by no im^ans corresponds with 
its Internal iiiagnificoncc. It is situated 
in the vicinity of a fertile district, and ex- 
ports cotton, tobacco, corn, and w'ool. 
The luicient walls art? nearly entire, and 
arc five or six miles in circuit ; hut withiti 
them are many void sjiaces. Of the re- 
mains of ariticpiily the most remarkable 
are the propylfva of the ancient Hippe* 
drome. The whole sculpture is in inav- 
hJe, and i.s considered among the finest 
pieces of art which have escaped the 
ravages of tinn*. To the early Christinn*^ 
in this city, St. Paul addressed two epi>^- 
tics. 

Sai.safy (tra^(mogonporHfolius). Thi.'^ 
plant, which is often cultivated in gardens 
lor culinary purposes, is sometimes called 
vegetable oyster, from a similarity in the 
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taste of the root to the flavor of Aat fish. 
It belongs to the compostliB^ and is allied 
to the endive and dandelion : the root is 
long, white, tapering, and fleshy; the 
stems upright, two or three feet high, 
smooth, striated, hollow, and branching ; 
the leaves are alternate, embracing the 
stem, narrow, and long; the flowers are 
scililnry tind terminal, situated upon swell- 
ing peduncles ; the involucre or common 
*;ilyx consists of several lanceolate, very 
:irnto andecpial leaflets, much longer than 
tin* corollas ; the coi*ollas are violet pur- 
[»!e. It grows wild in the south of Eu- 
ro]>o. The roots form a light and wliole- 
«mie, aliment, and are cooked in various 
ijjanners. The mode of ctdtivation is, in 
. wry resp<*ct, similar to that of the carrot. 
Many jirefer the root of the scorzonera 
ffispanica, a plant somewhat restunbling 
^!i(‘ f(»rmer, hut with yellow flowei*s. The 
mot of this last is carrot-shaped^ about as 
as one’s finger, tajiering gradually to 
d tine point, and thus bearing some re- 
semblance to the body of a snake ; hence 
the name of viptr^s f^rass. The outer 
rind being scraped off, the root is steeped 
n water in order to abstract a part ot* its 
hitter flavor, and is then boiled or sUuved 
in the manner of can ots or |)arsnej)s. The 
roots are fit for use in August, and kee}> 
good till the following spring. Its culture is 
tin* same as that of the salstify, and it is u 
native? of the same part of the globe. 

Salsette; an island on the western 
<'oast of Hindostun, formerly sc[)arated 
^roin Btunbay by a strait 200 yards wide, 
across which, in the yetur 1805, a causc- 
\'ay was carried. It is eighteen miles 
long by fourteen broad, and is well adapted 
tor the cultivation of sugar, cotton, hemp, 
Indigo, &c. ; but it has hitherto been kej)t 
ni a state of nature, for the purjiose of 
supplying Bombay with woo<l, charcoal, 
and sea salt, of which there is a consid- 
' nil)le mamifhctor>'. Salsette is remarka- 
I’ly rich in mythological antiquities; and 
die r(?mHins of reservoii-s, with flights of 
stone steps round them, and the ruins of 
temples, &:e., indic^ite a fonner state of 
j)ros[»erity and extensive population. 

Balt. This term was originally em- 
l»loyed to denote common salty but was 
atle.rwards generalized by chemists, and 
employed by tJiem in a very extensive and 
not very denuite sense. They understood 
by it any body which is sapid, easily melt- 
ed, soluble in water, and not combustible ; 
or a class of substances midway between 
earths ^d water. Many disputes arose 
concerning what bodies ought to be com- 
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prehended under tlie designation, and what 
ought to be excluded. Acida and dkalies 
were allowed by all to be salts ; but the 
difficulty was, to detennine respecting 
earths and metals ; for several of the earths 
possess all tlie properties which have been 
ascrilicd to salts, and the metals are capa- 
ble of entering into combinations which 
possess saline properties. In process of 
lime, however, the term salt was restrict- 
ed tc» three classes of Indies, viz. acids, 
alkalies, and the compounds which acidd 
flirrn with alkalies, earths, and metallic ox- 
ides. Tlie two first of these classes were 
calic;d simple salts ; the salts iKdoriging to 
the third class were called compound or 
neutral. This last apfiellation originate* I 
from an opinion long entertained by chem- 
ists, that acids and alkalies, of which the 
salts an? composed, were of a contrary na- 
ture, and that they *miintera<*ted one an- 
oiIht; so that the resulting eompounds 
possess(*«l neither the profieities of acids 
nor of alkalief, but prt)perti<*s intennedjalc 
between the two. Chemists have lately 
restricted the term salt suW more, by tacit- 
ly «*xcluding acids and alkalies from the 
class of salts altogether. At present, then, 
it denot(*s only the compounds formed by 
the comhination of acids with alkalies, 
€‘arths, and metallic oxid<?H, whicdi arc tech- 
nically called bases. When the propor- 
tions of the constituents are so adjusted 
dial the rosidting substance does not affect 
the color of infusion of litmus, or red cab- 
bage, it is then called a When 

the predominance of acid is evinced by 
the reddening of these infusions, the salt 
is sahl to be acidulous, and the prefix su- 
per, or bi, is used to indicate this excess 
of acid. If, on the contrary, the acid 
matter appears to be in defect, or short of 
the quantity necessary for neutralizing the 
alkalinity of the base, the salt is then said 
to be \vith excess of base, and the prefix 
sub is attached to its name. As almost 
ever)-' acid unites with every base, and 
sometimes in several proportions, it follows 
that the number of salts must l)e immense. 
Sevenil thousands are already known, al- 
though not above thirty were believed to 
exist fifty years ago. The early names of 
the salts, so far as these bodies were 
known to chemists, were wholly destitute 
of scMntific precision. At present, howev- 
er, they are universally designated accord- 
ing to the nomenclature of ilo^eau. Tlie 
name of each salt consists mainly of two 
words, one generic, the otiier specific. Tlie 
generic word precedes the specific, and is 
derived from the acid ; the specific comes 
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from the base. For example, a salt con- 
sisting of sulphuric acid luid soda^ is sjw- 
ken of generically under the name of a 
sxdphcUe, and specifically, by adding the 
name of the Imse ; thus, sulphate of pot- 
ash, The termination ate corresponds with 
the acid whose termination is in ic, and 
the termination ite with the acid whose 
termination is in ous ; thus sulphuric acid 
gives sulphates ; sulphurous acid, sxdphites. 
There are some acids containing less oxy- 
gen than those that terminate in oxts : in 
such case, the word hppo is pi*efixed ; tlius 
we have %po-sulphurous acid, hypo-m- 
trous acid, giving also salts tliat are called 
/Yypo-sulphites, and /ivpo-nitrites. When 
the salt is a comiwund of one atom, or pro- 
poitional of acid with one of base, it is 
distinguished simply by the words denot- 
ing the acid and the base, without tlie ad- 
dition of any prefix. If the salt conuiins 
two atoms of acid united to one atom of 
base, tlie Latin numeral adverb his or hi is 
prefixed. Thus hisxdphate of potash is a 
salt composed of two atoms sulphuric acid 
and one atom potash. Were there three, 
four, &c., atoms acid, the numeral adverbs 
/er, quatery &.C., would be prefixed. Tlius 
quaieroxalate of potashmeam a compound 
of four atoms oxalic acid and one atom 
of jxitash. When two atoms of base are 
combined with one atom of acid, this is 
denoted by prefixing the Greek numeral 
adverb dis. Thus diphosphate of potash 
means a compound of two atoms potash 
with one atom phosphoric acid. The pre- 
fixes iris, tetrakis, &c., indicate three, four, 
&c., atoms of base with one atom of* acid. 
Salts of this description were formerly 
tenned svb-salts; at least in those in- 
stances where an alkaline reaction was pro- 
duced uj>on test-liquors from tlie excess 
of base. We have stated aliove that salts 
are at present understood to lie compounds 
only of acids and bases. The discoveries 
of sir H. Davy require us to modify, in a 
r.umlier of instances, this generally receiv- 
ed definition. Many bodies, such as com- 
mon salt and muriate of lime, to which 
the appellation of salt cannot be refused, 
have not been proved to contain either 
acid or alkaline matter, but must, accord- 
ing to tlie strict logic of chemistry, be re- 
garded as compounds of chlorine with 
metals. Such compounds, possessing, for 
the most part, the properties of solubility 
in water, and sapidity, are to be included 
under the ^neral name of salts. They 
are denominated chlorides^ iodides^ and 
bromidesy of the metals, accordi^ to the 
particular constitution of each. Thus the 
compound of chlorine and calcium, for- 


merly known as muriate of lime, is called 
the chloride of calcium. The solubility 
of salts in water is their most important 
general quality. In this menstruum they 
are generally crystallized ; and by its agen- 
cy they are purified and separated from 
one another, in the inverse order of their 
solubility. JThe determination of the quan- 
tity of salt which water can dissolve, is 
not a very difficult process. It consists 
in saturating the water exactly with tlie 
salt, whose solubility we wish to know, at 
a determinate temperature, weighing out 
a certain quantity of that solution, evap- 
orating it, and weighing the saline residue. 
We shall give the results of some exper- 
iments upon the solubility of a few salts. 


Temperature. 

0 , 00 ° 

11 , 0 / 

17,91 

28,70 

30,75 

32,73 

40,15 

.50,40 

59,79 

70,01 

84,42 

103,17 


Sulphate of Soda. 

Salt soluble in 100 parts of loater 

Anhydrous. 

Crystallized. 

5,02 

12,17 

10,12 

26,38 

16,73 

48,28 

37,35 

161,53 

4e3,05 

215,77 

50, a5 

.322,12 

48,78 

291,44 

46,82 

262, .35 

45,42 

44,35 

42,96 

42,65 


Hence it appears that the solubility of sul- 
phate of soda follows a very singular law. 
After having increased rapidly to al^put 
the temperature of 33°, wlierc it is at its 
maximum, it diminishes to 103,17° ; and at 
that point it is nearly the same as at 30,5°. 


Solubility of Chloride of Potassium. 


Temperature. 

15,64° 

49,31 

74,89 

105,48 


Salt diHHolved 
in 100 water. 

43.50 
55,63 

65.51 
77,89 


Solubility of Chloride of Sodium (common 8alt). 


Temperature. 

13,89° 

16,90 

59,93 

109,73 


Salt dissolved 
in 100 water. 

.35,81 

35,88 

37,14 

40,38 


Solubility of Stdphate of Magnesia (Epsom Salt). 
Temperature. In 100 water. 

14.58“ 103,69 

39,86 178,34 

49,08 213,61 

64,35 295,13 

97,03 644,44 
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* Solubility of Nitrate of Potash (Nitre). 

Sait dissolved 


Temperature. 

0 , 00 ° 

5,01 

11,67 

17,91 

24,94 

35,18 

45,10 

54.72 
65,45 

79.72 
97,(>fi 


in 100 water. 

13,32 

16,72 

22,23 

29,31 

38,40 

54,82 

74,6<i 

97,05 

125,42 

169,27 

236,45 


(For the chemical, natural, historical, and 
economical history of the most important 
salts, sec the articles ui)on their respective 
biises.) 

Salt, Henr>', bom in Litchfield, and 
educated in the grammar-school of that 
town, was sent to London, and placed un- 
der the tuition of an artist, but had not 
been long with him, before lord Valentia 
made him an offer to take him, on his 
projected journey to India ; and Mr. Salt 
accompanied him to India as his drads- 
man. During his travels in that country, 
and up the Red sea, and through Abys- 
sinia back to England, they were gone 
four years ; and, on their return, lord Va- 
lentia published his travels, in tliree vol- 
umes quarto, splendidly ornamented with 
plates, from the pencil of Mr. Salt. The 
Account of Abyssinia'was written by Mr. 
Salt, who was employed to carry presents 
to the emperor of Abyssinia. Mr, Salt, on 
his return, published twenty-four View's 
taken in India, the Red Sea, Abyssinia, 
&c., folio (1809) ; and, in 1814, an account 
of a Voyage to Abyssinia, and Travels in 
the Interior of that Country, quarto. This 
was the narrative of a second journey 
which Mr. Salt made to that countrj^, on 
his return from which he was appointed 
English consul-general in Egypt, where 
he engaged in active researches into the 
antiquities of that country. He died, near 
Alexandria, in 1827. 

Saltpetre. (See Potash.) 

Salt-water Baths : those which are 
taken in the w^ater of the salt-springs, ap- 
proach in virtue to the sea-baths. They 
are used chiefly in scrofulous and cutane- 
ous disorders, inveterate gout and syphilis, 
lameness, rheumatism, tendency to ca- 
tarrhs, &c. The daily repeated inspiration 
ot the air near the salt-works is also benefi- 
cial in some complaints of the lungs. 
J'wen the drinking a small quantity of the 
strong, is of some use in 
ne above mentioned complaints. These 
aths may be easily established wherever 


ia3 

there are inland salt-works. There are 
several in Gennany, much frequented. 
See John C. Reil, On the Use and Appli- 
cation of the Brine-baths 1809), and 

Tolberg’s Experiments on the Use of Brine- 
baths (Magdeburg, 1811), both in Ger- 
man. For Sea-bathings see that article. 

Salutation ; the signs, which custom 
has rendered common, for expressing to 
others, in our intercourse with them, our 
esteem, love, submission, or gwd will. 
Greeting (in German, grass, grussen), i- 
derived from the Low German groten, to 
make great : thus God greet you, means, 
God make you great — bless you. Salu- 
tation sometimes consists of certain ges- 
tui*es. Sometimes an express assurance, 
or wish is added to these mute signs of 
feeling. The difference in the fbnns of 
salutation often extends so far, that one 
nation considers that a mark of rudeness 
which another esteems a mark of civility. 
In most Gennan countries, it is an act of 
politeness to kiss the hands of ladies ; but, 
in Italy, this is regarded as a mark of fa- 
miliarity, which is pennitted only to the 
nearest relations. On the contrary, the 
Russian ladies allow not only the hand to 
be kissed, but even the forehead, and 
w^ould consider themselves insulted by the 
omission of this ceremony. Instead of' 
the customary salutation in the Protestant 
countries of Gennany, — Good moniing, 
Your servant, &c., — the Gennan Catholic 
salutes in the manner prescribed by tJie 
pope Benedict XIII (1728), — Praised be 
Jesus Christ ; to w'hich the answer is, 
Forever, amen. The miner’s salutation is, 
Good luck to you ( Gliick auf). The mil- 
itary’ salutations w'hich were introduced 
among the Germans in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, consist in touching 
the hat or cap, lowering the standards and 
the sword, or raising the musket. Vessels, 
when meeting, salute each other by a dis- 
charge of cannon, by striking the flag, er 
by the cheers of the sailors, &c. If w e ex- 
press our esteem for persons of distinc- 
tion, by bow'ing, and uncovering our head>. 
the Russian throw^s himself on the ground 
liefore his master, clasjis his knees, luul 
kisses them. The Pole bows to the ground, 
and the Bohemian kisses at least tlie gown 
of any one for whom he wishes to ex- 
press his profound respect. Mutual con- 
tact is regarded among almost all nations 
as the expression of friendlj’ sentiments. 
The pressing of hands, embraces, and 
kisses, are among other nations also, as 
well as those of Europe, marks of esteem 
and love. Some nations, in saluting, touch 
other parts of the body. The Laplanders. 
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for instance, press their noses -finnly to- 
gether. Ill one of the larger Cyclades, 
persons reciprocally moisten each other’s 
hair ; and tlie Franks are said to have pull- 
ed out a hair and presented it to the per- 
son saluted. The Turk crosses his hands, 
places them upon his breast, and bows. 
The salutation of the Hindoos in Bengal 
consists in touciiing the forehead with tlie 
right liand, and bending tlie head forwmvls. 
They first place the right hand on the 
breast witli a profound inclination, then 
touch the ground, and finally .the fore- 
head with the same hand. At the same 
time, they call themselves the most hum- 
])Ie slaves of him whom theys/ilufe. Tlie 
inhabitants of the Manillas bend the body 
profoundly, place their hands upon their 
checks, raise one leg, and bend the knee. 
The inliabitants of Lamurzec, in the Pe- 
lew i.slands, seize tJie haiMl, or even the 
foot of the pei-soiuwhom they wish to sa- 
lute, and rub tiieir face with it. lii the 
island of Sumatra, the saluting pei*son bow s, 
liegs the left foot of him whom he ad- 
dresses, kneels on the ground, and ap- 
plies this foot to his crown, forehead, breast 
and kneti : linally, he touches the ground 
Avith his head, and remains for some mo- 
ments stretched out on his belly. The 
salutations in the East genemlly hear the 
stamp of a slavish mind. The \iiry an- 
cient custom of throwing one’s self on the 
ground beftire jjei'sons of distiinuion, and 
repeatedly kissing tlieir feet, has continued 
to the present time. At an eHtertainiiietit 
in Persia, the host goes a considerable dis- 
tance to meet his guests, bids them wel- 
come with tlie most respectful coiupli- 
iiients, then returns hastily to the door of 
his house, and waits their arrival to repeat 
the Kame demonstrations of resjiect. In 
CJiina, if tw o pei'sons meet on horseback, 
the inferior in rank dismounts from his 
liorse before the su|>erior, and remains 
s(gnding until he has passed. Some sal- 
utations ai*e also peouliar to men, and oth- 
ers to women. When- acquaintances meet, 
they join their hands u[>on their breasts, 
or above their heads, bend their head a 
little, and say Tsuij tsin — a conqiliment 
witliout any ])articular signification. In 
saluting persons to whom they owe more 
respect, they clap their hands, then raise 
them, and finally let tliQpa sink down to 
the ground. Friends who meet after a 
long separatitm, fall repeatedly uiion their 
knees, and bend their heads to the ground, 
exclaiming, at the same time, JVa fo ? (lias 
all passed happily ?) or, Yung fo (Happi- 
ness is painted upon thy countenance). 
Women salute each other with the words 


ran fo (May all happiness he with you) ; 
hut they arc not allowed to salute men. 
Children fall on their knees liefore their 
jiaivnls, and .servants heibre their mast**r 
or mistress. In Japan, the interior of 
two |H»i*sons saliiling taki's off his sandaiN 
puts his right hand into his ltdt sleeve, 
permits his hands, thus erosseil, to sink 
slowly upon his knee, jiusses the otln*r 
pel-son with slio]*t, iiH'iLsnreil steps, and 
a rocking motion of the body, and ex- 
elaims, w ith a fi‘arfiil countenanci*, 
angh ! (Do not hurt me!) In Siam, the 
inferior throws himself on the ground Ih*- 
tbre his siip(*rior. The latter then sends 
one of his attendants, Avho are very nu- 
merous ill the case of persons of iHstinc- 
tion, to examine w hether he has eattm, or 
carries with him any thing of an ofiensive 
smell. If this is tin* cit'<e, lie receives a kick 
from the juperior, and is compelled tn re- 
tire immediately ; if otherw ise, the servant 
lifts him uj). Women, even when ad\anc- 
ed in age, are saluted with the names (M’ 
the most Iieuutifiil Jiiid most precious ob- 
jects, hut not without the additional word 
?/oioig; us “young diamond,” “young gold,” 
“young lu‘aveii,” “young ilower,” «5kc. If 
friends wish to exjiress their mutual at- 
tachment, they scratcli tlu'ir hand slight- 
ly, and reciprocally suck a drop of blood 
from the wound. In Ceylon, wIm*!! persons 
Kilute, they raise the ])alm of the liand to 
the forehead, and make a low' how'. Be- 
fore a superior they throw themselves up- 
on the ground, continually repeating liis 
name and dignity, w hile the superior very 
gravely jiasses on, and hardly deigns to 
utter a word of reply. The greeting ot* 
the common Arabian is Saldm aleikum 
(Deuce lie with you), — a salutation which 
has been long in use among the Jews. At 
the same lime, he ]daces his left hand up- 
on his breast, as a sign that this wish 
comes from his heart. The reply 
kuvi essdlam (With you he p(*aee). But 
Arabians of distinction embrace eacli oth- 
er two or three times, kiss each other > 
cheeks, and inquire two or three times af- 
ter each other’s health ; at the same time, 
each kisses his own hand. The Arabians 
of the Desei-r shake hands six or eight 
times, in Yemen, persons of distinction, 
after a long refusal, allow their fingers to 
he kissed. The Ahyssiniuns and other 
nations fall on their knees, and kiss the 
ground. Several negro nations take each 
other’s hands, and pull the fingers till they 
crack. The negroes of Sierra Leone bend 
the right elbow, so that the hand touch- 
es the mouth ; the jierson saluted does 
the same; they then put their thumb 
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and fore-finger together, and withdraw 
them slowly. Other ne^oes snap tiieir 
fingers in meeting each other, pull the 
comb out of their hair, and replace it. In 
Lower Guinea, the saluting person seizes 
the fingers of the saluted, brin^ them into 
a particular position, presses Ui^in, cracks 
them hastily, calling, Jlkkio, akkio (Thy 
servant, tliy servant^ On the Gold coast 
of Upper Guinea, friends embrace each 
other, join the fore-fingers of their right 
1 lands until they crack, bend their heads, 
rci)eatiiig./^u 2 i, auzi (GockI day, good day). 
Persons of distinction, after cracking the 
fingers, exclaim, /lere, icre (Peace, peace). 
If the Maiidingoes salute a female, they 
take her hand, raise it to their nose, and 
smell it twice. Mr. Snellgrave, an Eng- 
lishman, with his companions, was saluted 
by a messenger of the king of Dahomey, 
attended by .500 negro soldiers, a ver}" 
novel manner. The officers of the corps 
approached their English guests with 
dmwn swords, which they brandished over 
tlieir heads with curious gesticulations and 
motions. They then placed their swords 
i]f)on their bodies, and, aflera re|)etition 
of these c(*remonies, the messenger pre- 
sented them his hand, and drank to their 
liealtli. In Moroc'co, loreigners are stdu- 
ted by the Moors, on horseback, in a man- 
ner which may well startle those not ac- 
customed to it. The IVIoor rides full 
speed towards the stranger, as if about to 
nm him down ; he then suddenly stops, 
and discharges his }>istol over the head of 
tin? person. Pei*sons of eipial rank salute 
each other nearly in the European >vay. 
They shake hands, and kiss each otlier’s 
i’aee and lamrd, particularly if they are 
friends. The Egyptians extend their 
hands, place them njion their breast, and 
bend their heads. The greatest act of 
politeness is to kiss their own hand, and 
alif'rwards place it uism their heads. They 
only kiss the hand of men of distinction. 
Hot of women. Inferior officers hold the 
sfirnip of their superiors, mounting on 
horaeliack. In the divan, the inferior takes 
olf the slipiMT of the sufierior, places it 
by his side, and receives the same saluta- 
tion from the latter. In other countries 
of Africa, people take off their clothes, 
fall on their knees; bend their heads to the 
ground, and cover their head and shoul- 
ders with sand. The Ethiopians seize the 
right hand of him for whom they wish to 
respect, and raise it to their mouth. 
They even tfie his sash and tie it round 
their waist, so that he remains for some 
time half naked. The salutations between 
the different tribes in the nortli-west of 
If) 


America are very ceremonious If two 
hordes of these savages meet, they stop at 
the distance of twenty or thirty steps, 
throw themselves on the ground, and re- 
main for some moments in this position. 
The two eldest of each party then advance 
and relate very circumstantially the dan- 
gers they have encountered. As soon as 
they have finished their relations, they all 
liegin to sigh. These sighs are finally 
changed into a horrible yell, in which 
the young girls, ))articularfy, endeavor to 
surpass -the others of the tribe. With these 
affecting manifestations of sympathy lx)th 
imrties approach, but each sex separately. 
Tobacco pipes are handed about, and their 
affliction is soon changed into merriment. 
The manner in which the inhabitants of 
South America salute each other, is short. 
Their address is, ^ma re ka (Thou) ; and 
the answer, A (Yes). The sava^ of 
Louisiana territoiy, when saluting a person 
of distinction, begins a loud how l. In the 
hut he repeats the salutation, holding his 
hands above his head, and howling three 
times. He returns tlianks with another 
howl, when the superior invites him, with 
a low’ sigh, to sit down. In Otaheite,and 
imrticularly in the Society and Friendly 
islands, peraons touch the ends of each 
other’s noses. This salutation is returned 
by each rubbing tlie hand of the other on 
his ow n nose and mouth. The Otalieitan 
presents a person whom he chooses for 
a friend, sometimes with a part of his 
dress, sometinies with the whole. The 
inhabitants of New Guinea cover their 
heads with leaves. This action is also i*e- 
ganled as a sign of peace. 

Saluzzo; fomierly amarquisate, which, 
after a long dispute lietween France and 
Savoy, was finally confirmed to the latter 
(1(>01), in exchange for Bresse and Bugey. 
It lay lietween Dauphiny and Nizza, and 
now* forms a province of the Sardinian 
monarchy. The capital, of the same name^ 
lies near the Po, and has a population of 
10,150. The house of die marquises of 
Saluzzo was celebrated in the middle 
ages, and there are at present branches of 
it in France (Sahices), Naples, and Aus- 
tria. 

Salvadou, St., or Bayamo ; a town of 
Cuba, near the southeni coast, 520 miles, 
south-east of Havana,* on the right bank 
of the river Bayamo, which fonns a port at 
its mouth. The town is about tw’enty miles 
distant fi^m the port. Lon. 76° SS' ; lat. 20° 
23'. Population, 7486 ; 2875 of which are 
whites, 3139 free persons of color, and 
1472 slaves. 

Salvador, St. (See BdhiaJ) 
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Salvage; a recompense allowed by 
law for the saving of a ship or goods from 
loss at sea, either by shipwreck or other 
means, or by enemies or pirates. (See 
Prize,) 

Salvator Rosa. (See Rosa,) 

Salvi, Giambattista. (See Sassoft'- 
rato,) 

Salzburg; a city of Austria, on the 
Salza, cliief place of the circle of the 
same name ; lat. 47° 48^ N. ; Ion. L 
E. It contains, besides tiie catliedral, six- 
teen otlier churches, six haspitals, and 
several literary institutions. The princi- 
})al article of inanutkcture is hardware, 
'fhe cathedral is more remarkable for so- 
lidity than eleganc(\ The university was 
converted (1801)) into an academy. The 
most striking feature of the place is its 
romantic situation amidst lofty mountains. 
The citadel stands in a l»old and command- 
ing situation, and one of the gateways is 
cut through a solid rock, being 300 feet in 
length, 30 feet in height, and 24 in breadth. 
Population, 13,000. Sixty-tliree miles 
south-east of Munich. 

Salzmaz^n, Christian Gotthilf, a distin- 
guished teacher at Schnepfenthal, was 
l)orn, in 1744, in the territory of Erfurt, 
where his laliier was a Protestant preach- 
er. He himself was a cler^inan in Er- 
furt, when the works of Rousseau and 
Basedow directed his attention more ])ai*- 
ticularlv to the education of his own chil- 
dren. In 1778, lie jniblislied Entertain- 
ments for Children, and Fritmds of Ciiil- 
dren, and,in 1780, his excellent Krehsbiich- 
leiiiy in which he exposes, with keen irony, 
the prevaleiit mistakes in education. Ba- 
sedow invited him, in 1781, to take part 
in his PhilarUhromiij an establishment 
lor education, at Dessau. He published 
his Sermons, &<. . at this institution, from 
1781 to 178^ hi 4 small vols. In 1783, 
he began, and in 1788 finisJied, his novel 
Karl von KarUberg, or, on Human Mis- 
ery^ in 6 veils. Li 1784, lie established in 
Hchiiepfeiithal (in Gotha), his own institu- 
tion. His prudent management, and the 
zealous cooperation of able assisLuiLs, 
made it jirosjier. He began with Jiis own 
children, and a few others ; but pupils were 
soon sent to him, not only from all parts 
of Germany^ I>ut also from many for- 
eign countrieiJ. Some of these pujiils were 
of very liigh rank. In 1797, he publish- 
ed his ^Heaven on Earth, which gained 
him the favor of many parents. In 
the number of his pupils was sixty-one. 
In 1788, he began to publish the Tliurin- 
gian Messenger^iuoumal which wasmucli 
read. A nuinberjof books on education, 


by him imd his associates, contributed 
much to the changes Which took place in 
education. His institution was distingiiish- 
ed, moreover, for th«^ h<‘alth ofthe pujiils, 
and the develojiemeut of their ])hysicai 
powers, whii‘li was owing to itssuluhrioiis 
situation, p) tlie attention ])nid to diet, and 
to the gymnastics introdneed^ there by 
Gnts-Miiths. ((j. V.) Six of his m^sociati's 
liecanie his sons-in-Iaw, and two of his 
sons were among l)is associates. His 
daughtei*s also taught. The wars in 
Ein^upe, and the iii(*i*easiiig number of 
similar institutions, reduccMl tlie number 
of his ]>upils, so that, in 1807, lie iiad hut 
thiily-six children uiidf'r his care. Halz- 
maiin died in 1811, having eftected niueh 
good as an instnn^ter anil a popular au- 
thor. Clearness and siiiiplicity, piety 
and practical gooii sense, are the jn*omi- 
nent leatgresof his writings. He was dis- 
tinguished tor tinnness, sagacity, and un- 
ceasing activity, and wjls honored by 
thousands whom he had trained in tlie 
ways of virtue and wisdom. His institu- 
tion continues under his sun, Charles h>alz- 
maim. 

Samarcand; a city of Bucharia, situ- 
ated in a fertile and delightful region, 200 
miles east of the city of Bucharia ; lat. 31P 
30' N. ; Ion. 08° 50' K. Its population is 
about .50,000. It is surrounded with a 
double wall, contains numerous fountains, 
2.50 mosipies, with 40 madriuses, or reli- 
gious schools (HtH' Mosqnes)y a [Kilace, sev- 
eral bazars, &c. Satnarcand has been, 
for two cciiluricw and a half, one of the 
great marts of the Asiatic inland com- 
merce. It wa.s anciently called JWarrtAra a - 
(fa, and was tlie (‘ajdtal of Sogdiana, which 
lay on tlie northern frontiers of the Per- 
sian empire. Alexander is thought to 
have pill;ig(‘d it. It was taken by Gengis 
Khan in P220, and, under Timour, or 
3 amerlane (q. v.), became tin; capital of 
one of tin* most extensive einjiires in the 
world. 3'umerlane, towards the end of 
tlie. fourteenth century, established a Mo- 
hammedan university here, and Samar- 
cand became the scat of Asiatic learning. 
(See Hucharia,) 

Samaritans. After the fall ofthe king- 
flom of Israel, the jieople remaining in 
its territoiy, consisting of tlie tribes of 
Epliraim and Manasseh, mingled with 
some Assyrian colonists, were called by 
the Greeks Samaritans, from the city oi* 
Samaria, around which they dwelt. When 
the Jews, on their return from captivity, 
rebuilt the temple of Jerusalem, the Sa- 
maritans desired to aid in the work ; hut 
tlieir offers were rejected by the Jews, 
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who looked upon them as unclean, on ac- 
eouiit of their mixture with heathens ; aiirl 
t|je Sainaritana revenged tlieiuselves by 
hiiuleritig the building of the city and 
temple. I leiice the hatred which prevail- 
ed between the Jews and Samaritans, 
which, in the time of Jesus, jA^heii the 
latter wen? confined to a narrow stri|> of 
country between Judaea and (j}alih;e, pre- 
v(uited all intercourse h(itween them, and 
still c-ontiinn's. Having nev<jr become in- 
d(*pend«uit, the* Saniuritans have share<l the 
fan* of the country which they inhabit, and 
hfui* suffcnal so ninch from the oppres- 
sions of the Turks, that not only the colo- 
nie*s of the/ii in Egypt (whicli were in a 
flourishing (*ondition in the seventeenth 
c(*i)tury) are now extinct, but the number 
of them in Naplousa (the ancient Bichem), 
and in Jaffa, the only places which con- 
tain Samaritans, was, according l)e Sa- 
cy, not more than in J811. In tljeir 
religious o{)inioiis and usages, they resem- 
ble tliose Jf*ws, particularly tJie Caraites, 
\>lio reject the Talmud, and difler from 
the rahl)iniciil Jews, in n‘ceiving only the 
IN'iitatcuch and hook of Joshua, and in 
rej<‘cting all the other portions of the Bi- 
ble, as w'ell as the Talmud, and rabbini- 
cal traditiojis. In their manners, rites, 
and religious eeiajiiioiiies, they adhere 
strictly totlie Mosah* luw'. lnstca<l of the 
tetnplc at Jerusalem, they worship mi 
iiiouiit (leri/im, in Samaria, wlien», in 
more prospt*rous times, they cek‘l)rated 
their festivals, and offered saerlliees. Tlie 
worsliij) of one (hxl, cin*umeisioii, the 
purifications, and feasts (exceja liu! riirini 
and till* feast of the dedication), they have 
in eoinnion with tlie Jews. They believe in 
tile i;xislence of angels, in a rt'surrection, 
and future retrihiitiuii, ami expect the com- 
ing of a Messiah, in whom tin*}’ look only 
for a prophet. Their priests are (d*lhe tribe 
of l^evi, and are tri'uted as superiors. On 
ncconnt of their poverty’, their only sticri- 
is a lamb, on tin* least of' IVntoctist. 
In the synagogue, the Anuimic Smnarituii 
dialect is used, hut they genendly speak 
Arabic, and they are distinguished by a 
wliite turban, 'fhey support themselves 
by mechanical labor and by money tleal- 
nigs. They avoid any connexions with 
other sects, and marry only among their 
own nation. JOach man is allowed two 
• Wives on his fn*st marriage ; but on the 
<leath of one of them, he cannot marry' 
them die, he is 
‘^uliered to have one wife. This nMiinaiit 
of a declining race possesses one of the old- 
if not the ohlest manuscript of the Pen- 
tateuch known to he extant. (Bee Bible.) 


Bamiel. (Bee Sinwom.) 

Bamnites ; the iiiljabitantij of the an- 
cient jirovince of Samniurn, in Low'er 
Italy, bordering on the country of the 
Peligiii, Mai*si, Campanians, Lucauiaus, 
and Apiiliaiis. In early times, they occu- 
pied the largest part of that country. 
TJiey are tlescribed in Roman history^ as 
a |M;ople fond of war and of liberty, wdK» 
were brought completely umler the Ro- 
man yoke, after long and blomiy wars, 
which continued, with a few’ interrup- 
1 ions, nearly 70 years. The first hostilities 
between tlie two states commenced in the 
year of Rome 411, when the Campanians,, 
oppre.^sed by the jioweriul Bamiiites, 
souglit the aid of Rome. Valerius Cor- 
vns, the Roman consul, marched against 
the Bamnites, and forced them to retreat, 
after a bloody engageiiHTit, to their ow ji 
borders. At the same time, another Ro- 
man army liad invaih**! the coiuitry' of tlie 
Baiwnites, and, afler a doubtful contest, 
gained the victory by the heroic decision 
of the young Publius Deciiis Mus. The 
van(|uished nation was obliged to sue for 
peace; hut maintained it only till they re- 
<*overed from their defeat. For in the 
year 4^) a new war broke o\it, more 
bloody tlian the )>n*eeding, whicli was 
}>rosecuted the more obstinately, as 
the other states in Lower Italy eaine to 
the aid of the Bamnin s. Though the 
Romans wf*re generally victorious, yet in 
the y«‘ar 4^3^!, their army becoming involved 
in a narrow pass near the city’ of Caudi- 
uiii, and being surrounded on even’ side by 
the foiTes of the i‘nemy, was obliged to 
submit to the disgrace of passing under 
the yoke. The stmate, however, rejected 
the peace concluded with the enemy by 
tin*- captive consuls, delivered up tin* 
authors of it to the Bamnites, and sent 
other commanders to prosecute the war. 
The valiant Papirius Ciii*sor succeeded in 
revenging the (lisgrace which his country - * 
men had sntfered by iiiHicting ii similar 
ignominy upon the enemy. The -war 
was still jirosecuted with tury’ ; for tin* 
Bamnites were vigorously supported by 
their neighbors, who feared the power oV 
Koine ; and even Pyrrhus, the warlike 
king of Epirus, at the entreaty of the 
aliiicted city of Tnrentum, took u}) arms 
against tin* Romans. But the consuls, 
1‘apirius Cursor, Q. Fahhis Maximus, 
Pub. Decius Mus, Curins Dentatus, Cains 
Luscinius Fabricius tuid otliers, triumphed 
re|teatc<lly over the enemy, who fought 
with desperation; and, after the most 
fatal defeats, and the entire devasta- 
tion of their country, the Bamnites, to- 
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gelher witli tlie other nations which liad 
assisted them, found theiaselves obliged to 
sue for peace. In 482, they obtained it. 
When the Italian allies of Rome revolt- 
ed against her, in the time of Syflu, the 
Sainnites once more rose against their 
oppressors, and fought witli des|)ertttioii. 
But Sylla entirely subdued them, and com- 
manded that every Samnito should be 
put to death. Three days after the battle, 
he ordered 4000 of tliem, who had been 
taken prisoners, to he put to death, on the 
Campus Martins. The few that remained 
lived from that time scattered in villages. 
Tiie Samnites cultivated various arts and 
manufactures ; for the proximity of the 
refined Greeks in Lower Italy had a very 
beneficial influence upon them. Even 
their laws anil constitution were borrowed 
in a great degree from tlie Greeks. Their 
form of goveniinent ^vas democratic. 
At the commencement of a war they 
were accustomed to choose a common 
general. 

Samogitia ; a country of Eurojic, 
hounded by Courlaud, Prussia, and Lith- 
uania, formerly a province of Poland, now 
forming the government of Wilna, in Rus- 
sia. It was the first of the Polish prov- 
inces incorporated with Russia, that 
raised the standard of insurrection in 
1831. (See Russia,) 

Samoides. (See Samoyedes.) 

Samoom. (See Simoom.) 

Samos, a Grecian island in the Archi- 
pelago, opposite to the mins of Ephfjsus 
and the promontory" of Mycale, the hirtfi- 
place of Pythagoras, as is generally sup- 
posed, was the most im[)ortant and pow- 
erful island of tin? lonians. From the 
reign of Poly crates, 566 B. C., this island 
is celebrated in history for the worsliip of 
.futio, who was horn here, and was also 
distinguished for its skilful seamen and 
enterprising merchants, who even sailed 
as far as the mouth of the Guadalqiiiver 
through the Pillars of Hercules (now the 
straits of Gibraltar). The fleets of the 
rich Samians often made the Persians 
tremble. At Samos were first cast statues 
in bronze. Samos lost the last shadow of 
republican freedom under the reign of the 
emperor Vespasian (70 A. D.). In the 
middle ages, this island was alternate- 
ly governed by the Arabs, Venetians, 
Genoese, and Turks; to the latter it 
finally became tributary, under an aga 
of the capudan pacha. It is 175 square 
miles in extent, very fruitful and moun- 
tainous, and besides the capital city, Cora, 
near which the ancient Samos and the 
totnnlp of Juno (Her®um) lie in ruins 


(now called the Columns^ it contains 
three otJier cities, Vahti, Carlovassi, and 
Foumis. During the Greek revolution, 
owing to the many refugees from Natolia, 
Scio, Ipsara, and other places, the island 
contained alxiiit 50,000 Greek inhabitants 
(where there were formerly only 12,000). 
Near Samos lies the island of Icaria (Ni- 
(‘ari), inhabited by 300 Greeks. This 
island is celebrated as being the place near 
which Icarus, the son of Diedalus (q. v.), 
fell into tlie sea, and where his dead body 
floated on shore ; whence the name. In 
1821, the inhahitaiits of Samos took up 
arms at the report of the execution of the 
jiatriarch. They fortified the harbors on 
the Little Bogas, to guard against an at- 
tack from the coasts of Natolia, and soon 
collected about 10,000 men. From that 
time the Samians contiiuiaily attacki'd the 
neighlioKiig coasts of Asia, and Scala 
Niiova in |>articnlar. July 16, 1821, the 
island was attacked by the l\irks, but 
witliont success. The Turks, in August, 
1824, again made a more furious attack ; 
but the, Greek fleet, commanded by 
Miaulis, n^pulsed the Turkish. — Samos 
has lately been visited by an earthquake 
of an extraordinary nature, that ])rodnred 
a large opening in one of the highest 
mountains of the island, from which sud- 
denly issuefl an enormous torrent of 
wat(T, overflowing the country, and mak- 
ing its way to the sea. By degrees, the 
inundation sul)sided, and terminated in 
forming a river, which has its source at 
the opening formed in the mountain. 

Samothrace; an island in the iEgeaii 
sea, n(»t flir from Lemnos, on the coast of 
Jliracc, opposite the Trojan territory, and 
eelebrateilfor its mysteries (q.v.), the ]»riests 
of which weni at first tlie Cabiri (q. v.), and 
afterwards the Dioscuri. An initiation into 
these mysteries was supposed to have? 
(‘flieacy in preserving persons fi*om dan- 
gers by sea ; and it is related of the Argo- 
nauts, that, at the suggestion of Orpheus, 
who was one of the initiated, they were 
landed at Samothrace. Over these mys- 
teries there rests an impenetrable obscu- 
rity, which also extends to the deities 
that were rt3vered. It appears certain that 
the Egyptian and l^hcEiiician religious 
rites and ceremonies were afterwards uni- 
ted and mingled with those of the Greeks, 
and that, still later, the religious worship of 
the Samothracians was introduced into 
Etruria, although the names of the divini- 
ties were changed. Nevertheless, out of 
respect for its mysteries, this island en- 
joyed, even under the Roman dominion, a 
certain degree of freedom ; and, even after 
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the birth of Christ, these long celebrated 
mysteries still tmjoyed reputation. 

Samoykdes, or Samoides ; a nomadic 
people traversing the immense frozen des- 
erts which extend along the ocean Ibrm- 
iiig the northern boundary of Eurojjeaii 
and Asiatic llussia. They ext<u:id from 
the river Mezen, on the European side, 
nearly to the L(*jja on the Asiatic ; Ion. 
40 to 1^0 E., upwards of 2000 mikis; in 
hreadrli the territory varies from 300 to 
000. The population of this cold, dreary 
and barren country is not sup}K)sed to ex- 
c(^ed 20,000. The Sainoyedes call them- 
selves Khasova, and arc divided into 
tljre<? tribes — the Vanoites on the Petchora 
and Oby, the Tysia-Igoley on the Mezen, 
and the Khirutches in the interior of Si- 
l)eria. They are of small stature, usually 
l)(‘twetm four and five feet ; have a flat, 
round, and broad face, thick lifis, wide 
nose, little beard, black hair, in small 
quantity. They live by hunting, are ex- 
tremely 8Uf>er8titiou8, and generally peace- 
aide. Ah they are imac^piaHited with the 
art of writing, their traditiwis are imper- 
fectly preserved only in their songs. When 
the victorious Russians first became ac- 
(puiinted with them, they had already 
l>i;cn (diased from their native seats by 
the Tartars, and separated from their 
kindred tribes. Their original country is 
unknown, but tliey appear to have come 
from the south. Their principal waalth 
consists in lierds of rein-deer, wliich sup- 
])ly them with food, clothing, tents, uten- 
sils, vVc. 

Sami*. A woni borrowed from the 
North American Indians, to denote maize, 
l>roken coarse, boiled, and mixed with 
milk. 

Samchire (crithmum vuintimum); an 
unil)idliforous plant, remarkable for its 
l«'<nceolat(‘, fleshy leaflets, wJiich grows 
'vild alomr the sea-coast of Europe. 
Wher e it abounds, it is used by tlie iiilmb- 
us a pickle., as an ingi*edient in 
salads, or as a )>otherl). It can be culti- 
vato(l in ganUnis upon beds of sand and 
nihbislq or in pots; ami if is useful to 
feriiisli the stocks with a supply of salt, 
h)r, like other maritime plants, it j)os- 
f^csscs tli(^ power of decomiiosiiig sea- 
water ami retaining the soda, ^liie seed 
IS very similar to a grain of barley. 

Hams ox, judge of Israel, son of Ma- 
noali, a Danite, was born, according to 
, j ‘‘fenut 1155 B. (y., and was educat- 
Iroin liis birth, according to tlw com- 
mands of ail angel, a Nazarite. (q. v.) At 
uic age of 18 years, be fell in love with a 
young Philistine girl, whom he married. 


At the wedding-feast, Ham.son, who iiad 
formerly torn a lion ui pieces, and after- 
wards found a swarm of bees in the car- 
cass, proposed a riddle to the gue.st.*^, 
wagering thirty shirts an«l ;ls many suits 
of clothes that they could not guos it in 
seven days: “ Out of the eater came forlii 
meat, and out of the strong came fortii 
sweetness.” Tlie secret of his riddle* being 
betrayed to them by bis bride, Hajiisoi. 
reproached tliem with ploughing with hi*, 
lieifer; but went to Askaloii, killed iliirty 
Philistines, and gave their cloilio to 
guests. His w'its having, during lij.> ab- 
sence hi his own country, married agaiii, 
be caught 300 foxes, and, tying tljcin 
togetJier, tail to tail, witli a fire-brand be- 
tween tliem, let them loose in the fields 
of the Philistines. His own country men 
having afterwards delivered him uj) bomai 
into the hands of his enemies, he snapped 
the cords asunder, and killed 1000 Philis- 
tines w’itli the jaw'-bone of an ass. From 
this period Samson was judge of Israel 
lor tw’enly years. While he was on a 
visit to Gaza, the gales of the city w ere 
watched by the Philistines, with the inten- 
tion of killing him a.s he went out in the 
morning ; but he rose by night, and cai- 
ried oft' one of the gales of the city to a 
distance of twenty or thirty iniJes. Not 
long after he fell in love with Delilah, to 
W'liom he foolislily revealed tlie secret of 
his strength. By cutting oft* his hair, 
which w as a violation of his obligation as 
a Nazariie, she deprived him ot his jie- 
culiar powers, and betrayed him to his 
enemies, who put out his eyes, and set 
him to work in a mill with slaves. At 
a great festival in honor of Dagon, Sam- 
son was brought out to furnish sport to 
the Philistines. But Ids hair had grow n 
again ; and, his vigor having i*etunied with 
if, he look vengeance on his enemies by 
pulling dow n over their bowls the build- 
ing in which they were assembled, and • 
under the ruins of w hich he also perished 
willi them. Milton lias made his deatli 
the subject of a drama — Samson Ago- 
nistes. 

Samuel ; a prophet, and the last of the 
judges of Israel, From his youth lie was 
marked out as destined by' God to reform 
the dissolute and irreligious practices of 
his nation. He grew up devoted to the 
temple service ; jukI, sensible of tlie faults 
of his countrymen, he exhorted them, 
when llif3y wei-e hard ))ressed b.y the Phi- 
listines, to fijar God, and woi*ship liim, as 
their only moans of deliverance. His 
])rayevs and sacrifices obtained for them 
the victory ; and the office of judge was 
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coiiterred on him. He governed the 
j>eople twelve years ; and his adininistra> 
fioii was distinguished by the restoration 
of the neglected worship of Jehovah. 
He also gave new vigor to the tlieocrati- 
cal institutions of Moses, by the establish- 
ment of schools of the ])rophets. (See 
Prophets.) In his old age, the corruption 
of his sons, to whom he had transmitted 
the office of judge, excited discontents 
among the Hebrews, who demanded a 
king. Samuel reluctantly yielded to this 
revolution, but at the stune time anointed 
the king of the general choice, imposing 
upon him such restrictions as should pre- 
serve the old constitution, and reproving 
him freely wlien he was guilty of injus- 
tice or inipiet>'. But w'heii Saul attacked 
the priestly oiiice and privileges, Samuel 
anointed a new king, David. He did not 
live to see the contest between David and 
Saul decided ; but, even aller his death, 
his spirit, evoked by the witch of Endor, 
threatened the latter with the di\ine ven- 
geance. The books of Judges and Ruth 
juid part of the first book of Samuel, have 
been attributed to him, but are prolmbly 
by a later hand. 

Sa.n Carlos, Joseph Michael de Car- 
vajal, duke of, descended from the old 
kings of Leon, was lK)rn in Lima, in 1771, 
went to Spain at the age of 16, began his 
military career as colonel in the 8<^cond 
regiment of Majorca infantry, of which 
his nncle was colonel-proprietor, was in 
tiie campaign of Catalonia, in the war of 
1793, and a volunteer in the Toulon ex- 
pedition. On the death of his uncle he 
was appointed chamberlain, and after- 
wards governor to the pr’mce of Astu- 
rias, now Ferdinand VII. His sys- 
tem of education was, however, not suita- 
ble to the views of Grodoy (q. vX whose 
influence deprived the duke of tnat post. 
In 1805, he was invested with the office 
• of major-domo to Charles IV, and in 
1807 was appointed to the viceroyship 
of Navarre. Three months after he had 
taken possession of iiis viceroyalty, he 
received orders to consider himself a pris- 
oner in the citadel. This arrest arose out 
of a report, that the duke had recom- 
mended to the prince to remove the 
queen-mother from all influence in the 
affairs of the kingdom, in case of the 
king’s death, who at that time was very 
ill, and also to bring the prince of 
peace before the tribunals of his country. 
During the affair of the Esciirial (see Fer- 
dinand VII \ he was subjected to various 
severe scrutinies ; and, though liberated at 
the same time as prince Ferdinand, he 


was ordered to remove sixty leagues from 
Madrid, and was prohibited from fixing 
his residence in Navarre. He resided at 
Alfaro when the French armies entered 
Spain. In the mean time, the insurrection 
in Aranjiiez broke out, and prince Ferdi- 
nand ht‘fiig placed on the throne, he. im- 
mediately called the duke about his per- 
son, and appointed him grand-master of 
the household and member of his privy- 
council. He arrived in Madrid some 
days before the prince’s departure for 
Bayonne, and accompanied him in that 
journey. The duke had several confer- 
ences with Najioleon on the subject of 
exchanging the crown of Spain for that 
of Etruria, and invariably assured him 
that the prince would not consent to anv 
treaty without enjoying his lilHjrty and 
being sanctioned by the cortes. Tin* 
suijseqiient nmingeinents, however, which 
the prince was comjielled to enter into, 
did not detach tlie duke from his service : 
he remained with him at Valenca\% till, by 
order of Napoleon, he was called, with 
Escoiquiz (q. v.), to Paris. Siispicion>, 
however, l>eing entertained of the duk<* 
and Escoiquiz’s influence over F'erdinand. 
they were separated from that prince ; the 
duke being confined at Lons-le-Saulnier, 
and Escoiquiz at Bourges. The duke, in 
his retirement, cultivated his taste for bot- 
any, l>ut above all for hislorj^ politics, and 
general litemture. When it was deter- 
mined by Napoleon to reinstate Ferdinand 
on the throne of his kingdom, he fixed 
upon the duke of San Carlos as best 
suited, by his counsels and knowledge of 
nil parties in Spain, to conciliate their re- 
gards. He was therefore called to Paris 
in November, 181*3, and afterwards went 
to ValeiKjay, where long discussions en- 
sued, which ended in me duke’s setting 
out for Madrid, to obtain the consent of 
the regency to the treaty. He arrived 
January 16, 1814 ; hut the arrangements 
made in France were not approved by 
the regency. In answ^er to afmlications 
for the return of the king to Spain, the 
duke of Bassano at length consented to 
the measure, and his majesty set out under 
the name of count de Barcelona. The 
duke was the only minister who accom- 
panied the king. The affairs of Sjiaiti 
were at that time under the direction of 
the regency ; and under these circuin-' 
stances it was deemed prudent to go to Sar- 
agossa. The cortes, however, decided not 
to give up the reins of government, and 
the king and the duke proceeded to Va- 
lencia in April. May 3, San Carlos w'as 
ap[>ointed, by the king, first secretary of 
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stale ; and the next day he signed the 
infamous decree by which a despotism 
was established. General Freyre, who had 
been nominated to the ministry of war, 
declined tlie place, and the duke accept- 
ed it, in conjunction with that of minister 
of the king’s household : the former office 
he shortly after resig:ned to general Eguia. 
The duke set about introducing a system 
of economy into the kingdom ; established 
a junta of ministers, over whom he pre- 
sided ; took measures for repairing roads, 
increasing the number of canals, reviving 
tlie credit of the national bank ; and insti- 
tuted several academies for the cultivation 
of the arts and sciences. Notwithstanding 
these benefits, his enemies were numer- 
ous ; and, finding them increase in Novem- 
ber, 1814, he demanded permission to re- 
sign, which the king granted, and don 
INidro Cevallos was appointed to succeed 
him. He was nominated ministeti to Vi- 
enna, in tlie month of October, 1815 ; and 
in 1817 he was recalled and sent to the 
court of Great Britain in the same quality. 
In conseauence of the troubles in Spain 
{ 1822 — 2^1), the duke retired to the court of 
Lucca, by which he was sent ambassador 
to Charles X, in 1825. He was subse- 
quently named ambassador extraordinary 
of Spain to the same court, and continued 
in that station till his death, July, 1828. 

Sanction, Pragmatic ; 1. the ordi- 
nance of Charles VII of France, drawn 
up at Bourges, in 1438, conformably to the 
decrees of the council of Basle (q.v.|, and 
on which rest the liberties of the Gallican 
church. 2. The decree of the Gennaii 
diet, at Mayence, in 1439, whicli sanction- 
ed the same decrees of this council. 
Botli limited the power of the pojie, but 
were altered by subsequent coiicordates. 
3. The instrument by which the Gemian 
emperor, Charles VI, being without male 
issue, endeavored to secure tlie succession 
to his female descendants. He soon in- 
duced most of the monarchs of Europe to 
guarantee it ; but die elector of Bavaria, 
Charles Albert, tlie next heir to his do- 
minions, refused. This caused tlie Aus- 
trian war of succession, after the death of 
Charles in 1740. In tlie peace of Fiisseii, 
April 22, 1745, Bavaria acknowledged the 
pragmatic sanction. 4. Charles III of 
Spain, when he ceded the throne of 
Naples to his third son, and his posterity, 
in 1759, called tlie law of succession, 
which he prepared for this branch of his 
family, sanctw pragmatica. 

Sand, Charles Louis, student of theolo- 
, who murdered Kotzebue (q. vA was 
m October 5, 1795, at Wunsieael, in 


tlie Fichtelgebirge, where his father held 
a judicial office. In 1812, Sand was sent 
to the gymnasium of Ratisbon. In 1814, 
he entered the university of Tubingen, 
and, in 1815, joined the I&varian army as 
a volunteer against the French ; but his 
corps was never brought into action. 
After peace, he continued his studies in 
Erlangen, where, in 1817, his most inti- 
mate friend was drowned liefore his eyes, 
without his being able to render him any 
assistance. In the autumn of 1817, he 
went to the university of Jena, w here he 
was a member of the Burschenschajl (see 
UnivtrsUits)^ but of no other secret or 
public society. His whole soul was ani- 
mated by that love of coun^ and liberty, 
which, ill defined, indeed, in some cases, 
was then the predominant sentiment of 
all the noble-minded youth of Germany. 
Their excitement was great, as, soon after 
the jieace, most of the German govern- 
ments had showm a decided reluctance to 
perform tlie promises which they had 
made of improving the political condition 
of their subjects. Besides this, the idea 
of a union of the German states, so natu- 
ral to every Gennan who reflects on the 
quarrels which have tom to pieces his 
unhappy country, took possession of the 
minds of the young, and especially of 
the students : at least, in them it was 
manifested more openly. The ideas of 
young men at a university, on the mode of 
eflectiiig such political changes, must, of 
course, have been crude, ignorant as they 
were of life and of political afiairs ; but 
tlieir desires >vere ardent ; hundreds burn- 
ed to do something towards obtaining 
these ends ; and many w ere ready to sacri- 
fice even their lives in the cause. These 
young men, we may be allowed to say, 
were inspired with as true a love of coun- 
try’ as ever existed ; but the men of mature 
age, who ought to have regulated tlieir 
ardor and guided their eflbrts, were want- 
ing to their duty, and occupied themselves 
merely with s|)cculatioiis, in which reli- 
gion aiid politics were confusedly mingled, 
and which were founded on erroneous 
conceptions of ages gone by. At this 
time, some writers attacked the prevailing 
excitement with severe ridicule; and, 
among these, Kotzebue distinguished 
himself In free governments, such ridi- 
cule would have been little regarded ; but 
in this period of enthusiasm for liberty, 
kindled by political oppression, it w^ folt 
with bitterness. Kotzebue was discov- 
ered to be acting at the in^igation of tlie 
Russian government, which, of course, 
added to the exasperation. Sand looked 
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!ipon Kotzebue as an enemy of Jiis conn- 
• rv, and a criminal of the blackest dye, 
whom the political condition of Germany 
rejidcred it impossible to punish acconl- 
ing to the forms of law, and who was 
therefore to be regarded as at open war- 
fare with the true lovers of their country, 
^vlio had a right to destroy him, as the 
only means left them for protecting their 
own rights. Having come to this con- 
clusion, he took the deed upon himself, 
perfectly conscious, at the same time, that 
lie violated tlie rules of social order, and 
willing to endure the punisliment which 
was to be expected for such a deed. He 
was not, however, “ made lor murder,” as 
he justly said of himself, and could not 
easily resolve to act on his own conclu- 
sions, He struggled for months against 
his own convictions, and prayed tor guid- 
ance : at last he resolved that it was 
cowardly to defer what he deemed an act 
of duty. On the atlenioou of March 9, 
1819, he went to Kotzebue’s residence in 
Manheim, delivered a letter to him, and, 
while he was reading it, pierc(jd him with 
a dagger, exclaiming, “ Here, tliou traitor 
to thy country.” f laving given Iiim two 
more blows, lie went down stairs, handed 
a paper, inscribed ^ Death-blow to Au- 
gustus von Kotzebue,” to a servant, went 
into the street, knelt clown, and having 
cried aloud, “ Long live my German 
latherland !” pierced his own breast, with 
the words, “ 1 thank thee, O God, for 
this victory.” The attempt at his own 
destruction is the only pert of the traiw- 
aotion which he ever regretted, and never 
tried to excuse. Kotzebue died soon 
after. Sand was executed near Manheim, 
May 20, 1820, aged twenty- four yeai*s, 
after iiaviiig sutfered much from the 
wounds which he had given himself, and 
ii-orn an ojieration which had been per- 
formed in consequence. He died with 
perfect calmness. The testimonies of his 
conduct at all periods of his life, given by 
his teachers, parents and friends, show 
that he was always strictly moral, and 
modest, and of uncommon purity of life. 
His character was mild and affectionate. 
He was a good scholar, although not of a 
rapid or penetrating understanding. His 
feelings were stronger than his reason. 
He was a warm and faithful friend, and 
uncommonly attached lu his parents and 
brothers and sisters, so that his struggle, 
before he could resolve to commit mur- 
der, was intense. Sand’s deed is a re- 
markable phenomenon in the moral world. 
As the spirit for the regeneration of Ger- 
many had manifested itself most strongly 


among the students and in the newly 
established gymnasia, on account of the 
many young men collected there, the lat- 
ter, in many (merman states, we.m closed ; 
and the governments, believing that Sand 
was merely the instnirnent of a secrf*t 
society, commenced active inquiries to 
discover- these secret societies ; but tlujy 
could not l>e found. It sliowed, inorcov(u*, 
a very incorrect appreciation of Sand’s 
deed, to suppose tliat he was but the 
agent for (‘xecuting an order. A com- 
piu*ison between him and other persons, 
whom history records as urged by a mis- 
taken sense of duty to commit murder, 
as Ra vail lac, Charlotte Corday, Slaps, 
wouhl he interesting. — See VoUMi'indtfc^ 
Uchersicht der Sand s^efiihrien Vn- 

termchung (Stuttgard, 1820) — the publica- 
tion w.'is not allowed until 1823 ; — also 
Actetianszu^e atut dem Untersuchunfspro- 
cess iiher K. L.Sand (Altenburg and Leiji- 
sic, 1821), and Eight more Contributioas 
to the History of Aug. von Kotzebue and 
(y. L. Sand (Miihlhausen, 1821). 

SaiNdal; a kind of covering for the 
feet, us(‘d among the Greeks and Romans, 
and which we find to Ik? of the highest 
antiquity. It consisted of a thick cork 
sole, covered above and beneath with 
leather, and neatly stitehe<l on the edge. 

It left the iip{)er part of the foot bare, 
aial was fastened on by meaiis of straps, 
crossed over and wound round the ankle. 
In later times, sandals became articles of 
much luxur}'. The higher Catliolic cler- 
gy wear a costly embroidered sock, which 
is called sandal, A kind of vessel employ- 
ed in the Mediterranean sea for tlie ]nir- 
fiose of unloading large ships, is also 
<*alled sandal, 

Sandai. Wood (santalum album) \ a 
low tree, much resembling the privet in 
its leaves and flowers, but diflering widely 
in its lM)Umical characters. The leaves 
are opposite?, iieliolate, smooth, aiwut two 
inches in length, oblong, and somewhat 
obtuse at each extremity : the flowers an; 
small. This tree produces the white and 
yellow sandal woods of commerce, which 
were formerly thought to be obtained 
from different trees : but in India, as in 
a certain degree in all countries, most 
trees, when large and old, become col- 
ored towards the centre ; and this takes 
place in the sandal tree, the centre of 
which, witli age, acquires a yellow color 
as well as great fragrance and hardness. 
This is the only part of the trunk that is 
used, b(»ng in universal esteem for its 
fragrance. It is manufactured into light 
articles of cabinet furniture ; and no insect , 
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<r-an .exist, or iron rust (it is said) within its 
influence. 'Fhe dust of this wood is used 
by the Drarnins to fijrrn the f)igrneiit with 
which they jfive th(j tilac, or frontal mark, 
to the god Vishiiii ; and the oil used in 
ifieir ccn;moni<;s is obtained from the 
shavings, or at least scented by them. 
1^110 true sandal wood grows vhiefly on 
lli(^ coast of Malabar, mid in the East In- 
dian islands. 

Samiakach ; a gum resin, which oozes 
spotiUmeoiisly from the old trunks of the 
common juni|Mir (junipenis commuwtff), 
and which is used in considerable quanti- 
ties in the prepanition of varnish, particu- 
larly of one kind, employed by cabinet 
makers and painters, called vemix. In 
Its powd(a*e<l Ibriii, it is known under the 
name of pounce, (See Juniper. ) 

Sa.n DEMAN, Robert, in whom the sect 
called Samlenumians originated, was born 
at Perth, in Scotland, in 172.*!. I le s/udiedat 
Edinburgh, and afterwards engage.d in the 
linen trade. On marrying the daughter 
of the reverend .lolin Glass (founder of 
the (jlassit(>s), Ih' h<‘<’ame an elder in his 
c’ongregatioii, and soon ath r published a 
series of letieA>i, in whudi he eiuhiavoi-s to 
show that a justifying fiiith m»’ans nothing 
more than a siniph^ assent to the <iivine 
mission of ('hrist. 'Phis (losition caused 
much controvei'sy, and those who adopted 
it were, calleil Sandcmanians, and ftirmed 
themselves into church order, in strict 
fellowship with tin; church of Scotland, 
but holding communion with no other. 
The chief opinions and practices in which 
this sei’t dilli'rs from others, are their 
weekly administration of the Lord’s sup- 
])er, washing each other’s feet, ^cc. In 
I7(i4, Mr. Saruh'man accepted an invita- 
tion to New' England, where he died in 
1771. His sect still subsi.st.s in (ireat llrit- 
ain. He, was author of some other theo- 
logical tracts lH!sides his l,.etters on 
'rheron and Asptusio. 

Sandemanians. (vSee Sandeincin.) 

Sandpiper [tringa ] ; a genus of shore- 
birds, allied to the snipe, plover, curlew, 
and god w it, and included by Linnicus 
under the ordt'i* gnilla'. ’Phe bill is as 
long as the head, or longer, stmight or 
slightly curved, rounded, slender, soft and 
tlexible, without a cutting e<lge, and en- 
larged and obtuse at tln^ extremity: it 
seems to perforin many of the oftices of a 
probe, and enables theses birds to search 
in the soft mud for insects, small shells, or 
worms, which form their accustomed 
food. Their nostrils aix^ linear, and situat- 
ed in a groove of the bill. Their tongue is 
ftlifonii and pointed. The legs are desti- 
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tute of feathers for some distance above 
the knee, and the toes are short and inca- 
pable of grasping ; hence these birds do 
not perch, but frequent the borders ot* 
ponds, rivers and marshes, especially in 
the vicinity of the oceim, and are often 
.seen coursing rapidly along the strand, 
following the flux and reflux of the waves. 
Their wings ani long, and tlufir fliglit 
powerful. Some species prefer the inte- 
rior and the vicinity of fresh water, and 
others almost exclusively inhabit the 
shores of the ocean. They build their 
nests in the grass, and the young at binh 
immediately follow their parents in 8ear<;h 
of food. At the approach of winter, they 
all quit the land of their birth, and migrate, 
in flocks more or less numerous, to w ann- 
er climates. They moult twice a year, 
and their w inter plumage is very different 
from the summer. 

Sandra RT, Joachim von, a German 
painter and engmver, chiefly esteemed in 
the latter capacity, was bom in 1606, at 
Frankfort, and died in 1688. He wrote a 
work called the Gennan Academy of 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting 
(1675, seq.). 

Sandstone is in most cases composed 
chiefly of grains of quartz united by a 
cennuit, which is never very abundant, 
and often, indeed, Ls nearly or quite invisi- 
ble. These grains arc sometimes scarcely 
distinguishable by the naked eye, anti 
sometimes are equal in size to a nut or an 
egg, as in those coarse sandstones called 
conglomerate^ and sometimes pudding- 
stone or breccia. The cemeot is variable 
in quantity, and may l)e calcareous or 
marly, argillaceous or urgillo-ferragi- 
nous, or ev«4i siliceous. When siliceous, 
the mineral often much resembles quartz. 
The texture of some sandstones is veiy 
close, while that of others is so loose and 
porous as to admit the passage of water. 
Sometimes, indeed, this rock is vesicular. 
Some varieties are so solid as to give fire 
with stet'l, while others are friable, and 
may be reduced to powder even by the 
lingers, its fracture is always granular 
or earthy, although it may be at the same 
time conchoidal or splintery. Some 
sandstones have a slaty structure, arieing 
from scattered and insulated plates of mica, 
and liave been called sandstone slate. Its 
most common color is gray or grayish- 
white, sometimes with a shade of yellow- 
bn>wn or gix^en, mid sometimes it is red- 
dish or reddish-brown. In some cases, 
the color is uniform, in otlicrs, variegated. 
In addition to quartz, some sandstones 
embrace grains of feldspar, flint and sili- 
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ceous slate or plates of mica. The mica 
is sometimes iii considcmble quiuitities in 
those friable sandstones whicli ac'coinpany 
coal. Some sandstones are so ferruginous 
as to Ibnn a valunbb; ore ol’ iron, cmitaiii- 
ing either an oxide or the carbonate of 
iron. Sandstone, although dfuddedly a 
secondary rock, has been formed at ditfer- 
eiit periods, uiulor ditferent circumstaneeH, 
and is hence tissociated witli difTercnt 
rocks. Red sandstone is sometimes con- 
nected with coal. Sandstone, more par- 
ticularly in the older formation, sometimes 
contains metallic substances disseminated 
through the mass, or in beds or veins. 
Among thesi; are sulpliurets of iron, mer- 
cury, lead and copper, pyritous coppt*r, 
and arsenical cobalt. Various organic, 
remains occur in saiidstonc*, among which 
are reeds, impressions of l(’av(‘s, trunks of 
trees, and sladls, both thiviatile and marine. 
In the U. Stah's, sandston**. is al)unclant 
in various parts. Sandstone, in some of 
its varieties, is very useful in tlie arts, and 
IS otlen known by the !iam<» (»f freestone. 
When sutHciently solid, it is employed as 
a building stone. In most cases, it may 
Ixj cut equally well in all directions ; hut 
some varieties naturally divide; into pris- 
matic inassc's. Some* varitities are used 
as mill-stones for grinding in(;al, or for 
wearing elown other minerals, preparatory 
to a polish. Those; stones, whiles m()ielly 
revedving, some;liin<;s hurst with a loud 
and elangoreius explosion. When the tex- 
uire is siidicie3ntly porous, sandstone is 
employe‘d tor iiltering wateu*. Some va- 
rietiejs an; used for whe;tstones. Some 
sanelstotu;s alisorb moisture, and, by expo- 
sure te) the e-ljanges of the atinfjsf)!ien3, an; 
gradually elisinte'grate!d ; others be‘come; 
me)re solid by much e;xposure. Pudding- 
btone, or conglejinerate, is only a very 
ejoarse sandstone;. It is conif)ejseel e>f sili- 
ceous ()ebble;s of epiart/, flint, silice;ous 
slate, &c., unite;el by a cement, wliich is 
usually silie!e;ous, sometiine;s Ixilh siiic.eous 
and ferruginous, and sotne;fune;s a little; 
argil lae;e;ous. I’lie^sf; p<;bbb;s vary in size; 
from that eif a pe-a to that e)f an egg. 
They are e^relinarily n)!iii<lf;el ejr oval ; ariel 
it is, in fae*.t, c}iie;fly hy the; more or less 
rounded form of ilicse, p(;bble;s that pud- 
dingstone is elistingui^^lieel fn)m hree;cia. 
It is somefmles employed for inill-siones, 
and some varieties ree;e;iv«; a gooel polish. 
All true conglomerate's must of course be 
compejseel of fragments e>f pre;viously ex- 
isting rocks. They have, how(;ve;r, been 
formed at very difren;nt periods. A brec- 
cia Is an aggregate of angular fragments 
of the same mineral, or of different min- 


erals, iiniU'el by some ceunemt. 8e)me- 
tiiiics, howeve*r, a few e>f the; fragirients 
arc a little renineled. 

Sandwich Islands ; a cluster of islands 
ill the North Paedfic e)e*e;an, <lise;ov(;n;<l by 
captains Ceiok and King in 177H, who 
gave; them their jire'scnt name; in Jioiior 
of the fi.'st lorel of the admiralty, 'rin; 
group consists of ten islands, of whic.li 
<‘ight are inhahited, and extends from lat. 
1H° r>(y to 2*2° 2(V N., and from Ion. l.Vl® 
5»T to IflO® I.V W., lying about one third 
of t’ue; distance; from the we;ste;rn coast of 
Mexico to the caste;ni coja^t of ("hina. 
The; population of the; whe>le group was 
e;stimate;d hy e*aptaiii King at 400,000, 
hnr, a«‘Cording to 1‘Ulis, docs ne>t at pre*scnt 
exce;ed 150,000, the; diminntion l)«;ing ow- 
ing partly to the desolating wai’s e>f Tame;- 
hamcha’s reugn, and juirtly to the; ravage's 
of a pcstileaie'e; brought in hy fe>rci< ii ves- 
sels, wliiedi has twie*e* pre!vaiK;d iii the; 
islands. The total su[)t;rlicial cxteuit is 
alnnil (>000 sepiare mile's. 'Fhe; principal 
islands in (‘Xte;nt anel population are; 
H Jiwaii (Owhylie'e*), 4000 sepiare; mile;s, 
85,000 iiihahiUints ; Maui (Me)we'e;), (iOO 
square; mile's, ‘20,000 inhabitants; Oahu 
(Woahoo), 5‘20 sepiare; mile's, ‘20,0()0, con- 
taining the; town of lleinolulu, the; r(;si- 
de'iice; ejf the; king, eil* the' fort'ign func- 
tie>nari(;s, anel twe'lve; or fe)Ui*te'e‘n ine;r- 
chaiits, chie'tly Ame‘rie*ans, with aheait 
7000 inliabitnnts ; Tauai (AteienJ, 525 
sepiare; miles, 10,000 inhabitants. The lat- 
teT island anel Niliaii (()nce;he>w)are; distin- 
guishe'd (e»r the; euiliiveitiem of the; yam, and 
are; much re*se>rte'el te) bysliipsfor supplii;s 
of that artie-le;. Me)sl of the islanelsare; vol- 
canic anel me>mitainons. In some; place's, 
the; vole*ane>e’s are; in ae'tivity. Se;vcral e>f 
tlie summits are; of gre'at he;iglit. ^Fhe; lofli- 
»;st, Memna Koa,anel Monna Ke'a,are e'sti- 
male'd at about 1.5,000 fe‘e;t. Tlu' climate; is 
warm, but not unlicallliy, the winte*r being 
iimrkeel only by the; prewale'uea; of he;avy 
rains be;twe*<‘n De;cembe;r anel March. A 
meteorological table; give;s lus the; greatest 
li<;at during the; ye;ar, 88° of Fabreii- 
heit, ILS the; !e;ast, (il°. 'Fhe; eiiily epiad- 
riip<;(!s originally found in the;HO islands 
were a small specie;s of bogs, dogs, and 
a sort of rut. The;r«; are; now large; he;rds 
e»f cattle' in Hawaii, anel many tame; ouch 
in tlie other islands, goats, sheep, anel 
horses. I'liere are; ik) poisonous reptiles, 
exerepting l•.entipe;(l8, which arc neither, 
large nor nume;rous. The;re arc an abun- 
dance; of sea-fowl ein the; coasts, and in the 
interior a sjiccies of parrot and a kiiiel of 
woodpecker, with whiedi the images of 
tlie gods were formerly adorned. The 
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vcpc'-tahk! productioiiH an; taro [arum cs- 
cidehtum\ yarn, bniad-fruit, eocoa-nut, 
aricl strawlx^rry. Orarif^r^s, and 

otlnM' tropical fruits, liav<i bc‘ori introduced, 
and tlirive W(;ll, and soira? culinary vegeta- 
bles are cultivaU.'d for the sbipjan^ wfiich 
H'sorts thitli(?r. Tire situation of the 
San(lvvi(!li islands renders them impor- 
tairt (o \(;ssels navigating the*Northern 
l*aeitic, tiarily for repairs and provisions, 
and partly in conirruircial rc^spcjcts. Al- 
ter tin* visit of Vancouver (17112), they 
were not much visit(;d, (except by traders 
Irom llie 11. Slat(‘S, who, having diseov- 
enal among tlnnn the sandal w(»od, con- 
vev(‘d large cjuantiti(;s of it to China, 
whe re it is burnt in tin; templ(;s. The 
indepeiidcmei' of tin’ Spanish colonies, 
and tin’ pros(‘eution of the whale-fisln;ry 
<»n tin' coasts of J af ran liave greatly in- 
creased their importance*. The following 
account of the number and tonnage of 
American ships which annually visit them, 
is from Stewart’s Visit to the South Seas 
in iraiaiid IKK) (New York,18.‘n):— Ves- 
sels direct from tin; IJ. States for sandal 
wood, returning by way of ('hina or 
Miuullu, six ( together 1800 tons) ; vessels 
bound to North-west coast,which generally 
winter here, fiv<; (1000 tons); vessels 
bound from the S[)anish-Ainerican repub- 
lics to China or the East Indies, eight 
(‘ioOO tons) ; vessids owinnl by American 
residents, and trading to North-west coast, 
to Mexico, (diifia, and Manilla, six (1000 
tons); vc’sselscngtiged in tin; whale-fishery 
on tin; coast of Jajmn, 100 (»15,000 tons); 
making a total erf 125 ve.ssels, and 40,000 
terns. 'Fin; natives are, in general, rather 
alrirvi; the middh; stature, well formed, 
with fine muscular limlKs, and open coiiii- 
t(;nanccs. Their hair is Mack or brown, 
and fre(|uently curly ; their complexicrii a 
kind of trlive, and soiin’tirnes reildish- 
hnrwn. Their language is a dialect of 
that sperken Iry the inhahinuits of tin* 
Society islands, 'rin'v are of a mild and 
gentle disposition, iintnisitive and intelli- 
gc.nl ; but ^rreviously to tire abolition of 
tin’ir idirlatrous religion, tin; pracfn*e of 
sacriticing tinman victims prevaik'd among 
them. Sinci; tin’ir ad<rption of Christianity, 
iIk’v huv(; madeu rnr Ic’ss wcrinicrful |)rog- 
r<‘ss in thearlsof civilized life than in mond 
character. They havi* many c<rnvcnicnt 
and handsome housi’s, neat and comfort- 
ahle clothing, &c. Stewart, who visited 
the islands in IH2f), after an absence of 
four or five years, gives u striking descrip- 
tion of the change which had (tikcn place 
in that interval. Aft('r the visit of captain 
Cook, who was killed at Hawaii in 1779, 


the islands were involved in a series of 
destnictive wars betwf;(;n several rival 
chiefs, for the undivided sovereignty, 
'^rhe result of these struggles was- the as- 
cendency of Tamehameha, chief of Ha- 
waii, a sagacious, enterprising and ambi- 
tious prince. He built a navy, armed his 
guard in the P^uropean manner, fortified 
his palace with cannon, encouraged com- 
merce, and introduced various mechanical 
arts among his subjects. On his death in 
1819, he was succeeded by bis son Iliho- 
riho ; and at about the same time idolatry 
was abolished and the idols burnt. Dur- 
ing tlie last year of liis reign, Tauai and 
Nihaii, tin; only islands of the group not 
sulKlued by Tamehameha, submitted to 
his government. KiJioriho, with his queen, 
dierl in England hi 1824, and his brother 
and successor, Kauikcaouli, is at present 
0832) about 20 years of age. The re- 
gency has boon in the hands of the queen- 
mother, Kaahnmanu. In J820, a mission 
wjLS estahlisshc'd iit Hawaii liy the Ameri- 
can Bojird of Forc’ign iMis.’ions. Tlie mis- 
sionaries fortunately arrived just after the 
abolition of the national i<lolatry, and their 
eflbrta have been alleuded with ^eat suc- 
cess. Not only have they introduced tlie 
arts, comforts and usages of civilized 
society to a gr(;at extent, hut the Christian 
religion lias l)cen embraced by nearly tlie 
whole population. Printing presses have 
been established, books printed in the 
native language, an alphabet of twelve 
letters (five; vowels and seven consonants) 
invented, s<*hools established, and church- 
es built. The Missionar}' Herald for 
Jan., states the whole number of 
schools in the iskinds to be above 900, 
with 50,000 1 earn el's. Missions have been 
established in Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, Taui : 
and in 1830 a hand consisting of seven 
persons (three missionaries), and in 1831 
another of nineteen persons (eight mis- 
sionaries and a printer), sailed for the same 
destination. See Ellis, T'our through , 
Hawaii (3d ed. 1827); lord Byron’s J'^oy- 
afceio tfic Sandwich Islands (1827) ; Stew- 
art’s Rtsidenre in the Sandwich Islands. 

Sa.m>wich-Land ; a barren, desert, 
and frozen island in the South Atlantic 
ocean, discovered by captain Cook in 
1775; lat. 58° S. ; Ion. 20° 41' W. 
Seals, whales, and other cetacea, penguins 
and other sea-birds, are the only animals 
loimd here. 

Sandy Hook ; a small island ou the 
coast of New Jersey, in the township of 
Middleton, seven miles south of Long 
Island, and 25 south of New York. It 
was formerly a peninsula. Sandy Hook, 
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or Point, forms a caj^acious harbor. Hero 
is a light'housc on the north point of the 
Hook, in lat. 40° 26' N., Ion. 72° 2' W. 

Sanuys, George ; second a4)ii of the 
archbishop of that naiin^ born in 1577. 
In 1581), he was placed at Oxibrd. In 1610, 
lie commenced his travels through the Iav 
vant and other parts of the 'Purkish empire, 
returning hofue through Italy, and staying 
some time at Rome. "Phis journey occu- 
pied him upwai'ds of two years. On his 
return to England, he published, in 1615, 
an account of the countries througli which 
he had passed. '^Phis work was lollowed 
by several poetical productions, the tirsl 
of W’hicb, a translation of Ovid’s Meta- 
llic ■ ^>hoses,origii Killy printed in London in 
16 J/', widi the lii*st book of the vEncid 
annexed, is highly spoken of by l)i*yden, 
who styles the author the he,st versifier 
of the last age.” He also wrote a Para- 
phrase on the Psalms and upon the Hymns 
dispersed through the Old and New Tes- 
taments (London, 16.‘16; reprinted in folio, 
and some other works. He died in 

1 (^ 3 . 

SAxtfALLO, Antonio, an eminent Italian 
%krcA«icCtr va M.AO eitiLiooiiui century, was 
bom in the environs of Florence, and was 
intended for the business of a carpenter; 
but, happily visiting Rome, where he hail 
two uncles who were architects, he was 
instructed by tlicm in their art, his knowl- 
edge of which he perfected under llra- 
inante, whom he succeeded as arcJiitect of 
the church of St. Peter. He was much 
employed under the popes T^'o X, Clem- 
ent VH, and Paul III, both in fortifying 
])Jaoe3 and in the eonstruclioii of public 
Iniildings, the grandeur and solidity of 
which have !)een much ailmired. He died 
in 1546. 

Sangiac (Turkish, horsetail) signifies, 
in the Turkish army, an officer who is al- 
lowed to hear only one hors<‘tail, the jia- 
chas having two or thre,e. The sangiac is 
also commonly the governor of a smaller 
district of eountry than a pjichalic, thence 
called san^acaty of ' which thiu’e are three 
or four in each paehalie. (See Turkcif.) 

Sangiacat. (Se«3 Sanfriary and Jhirkey.) 

Sanoraal, or Sa ngreal. (Sec Rrmnd 
Tahhy and Romance.) 

Sanguiwarina ; a vegetable alkali, dis- 
covered by Mr. A. A. Hayes, of Roxhury, 
in the root of the sanf^uinaria Canademvt, 
or blood-root. It is obtained as follows : 
Digest the bruised root in three parts of 
cold diluted sulphuric acid (water ten, 
acid one) ; after ^ hours, decant the fluid, 
and repeat the operations twice, using 
water but slightly acidulated ; mix the li- 


quors, aiul filter, and to the cliiar red liquor 
which jiasses, add a solution of ammonia, 
so long as it ocea.sions precifiitatioii ; de- 
cant the fluid after subsidence, and wash 
lh(3 brow'll precipitate in cold water : it is 
Kanguinurina conihiiied with extractive 
and coloring inalter, and mixed witli 
some earths. Dissolve the soluble part 
in warm alcohol, and wash with the same : 
distil the clear fluid ironi a gljLss retort: 
when the solution heconies turbid by eon- 
centralioii, it must he decanted, while hot, 
into cylindrical vessels, one half tille^i 
with pure cold water: the alkali is pre- 
cipitated in the form of a yellownsh-white 
bulky powder, mingled with a substance 
iiisohihh* ill diluteil acids, and rt'siMiihling 
resin ; by 4lissolviiig tli<‘ soluble part in 
muriatic acid with ten of water, precipi- 
tating by ammonia, and treating as alxive. 
the alkali is obfalni'd jinn*. It is a soft, 
white powiler, destitute ol* odor, hut lav- 
ing a hitler, acrid taste. It renders blue 
vcgcUihle coloi’s green *. w'li(*n healed, it 
melts into a brown, transparent and brittle 
substance. It dissolves in most acids, and 
forms along with tlimii lU'iiiral salts of a 
pure pcarlct-rcd color. The oalu> arc sol- 
iihlo in water, to which they cornmnnL 
cate their red color. T1 h'\ are inodorous ; 
hut their powder ]>n)diiees great irritation 
in the nostrils. Tluy are all jireeipitated 
by infusion of galls, and arij decomposi'd by 
alkalies and alkaline earths, 'fhe medicinal 
virtues of lh(3 salts of sangiiiiiarina areehief 
ly deohstrneiiT, aerid-narcotie, and emetic. 
Tlie eflieacy of the hlood-root is attrihu- 
lahle solely to the pn'S(‘nc(‘ of this alkali. 

Samif.urin (Sjfriac)y or Sv-nkorium 
( Greek) ; literally a roiinrH. The highest 
ecclesio.slical and si'cular court of the 
.Iews(q. V.), which was cMahlislied for the 
decision of th(*ir internal dilfereiices, and 
the seltlemeiit of tiif'ir alfairs, wjus called 
sanhedrin. It eonsisted ol’ s(iveiity-onf‘ 
rneiiihers, of the rank of priests, eldci*s, 
and ifiterpretei-s of the law (thost* skilled 
in biblical knowledge, or scribes), under 
the direction of the high-priest. Re- 
.sides tills high I'oimcil, vvhicli had its 
seat ill Jerusalem, tliis'c wcr(3 also iiiferioi 
courts in the country towns, composed of 
persons of the same classes. In Jerusa- 
lem there were two of these inferior 
courts. 3’h(3S(‘ national trihnnals were 
limited, by the Roman jirociirators, to 
the aflairs of religion and llui settlement 
of questions relating to the observance of 
the Mosaic law ; and they eould not, even 
in such (iascs, inflict the punishinent of 
death arbitrarily. After the destruction 
of Jeru.salem by the Romans, these courts 
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were annihiliitcdy with the Jewish sUite. 
'^rhe^reatHunliedrin usseinhled fit Paris, in 
180(», hy Napohsai, was only an occasional 
expedient, in ordtjr to remdatc; ihtJ civil 
relations of th(j Jews in the French empire. 

San Marino. (See A/armo.) 

San Martin, Jos^! do, is a native of 
tlie Missions, on the batiks of the river 
1‘arana. He made his first campaigns in 
thi? service! of Sjtiiin, in the* peninsula, 
holding lh(! rank of captain ; hut he left 
Spain in 1811, and n!turued to his own 
country, where he rapidly rose to distinc- 
tion. 1 le received from tJic r(!Volutionary 
government of Iha-nos Ayres tlie* <!oin- 
mand of a division of the patriot army, 
with th<‘ comniLssion of colom;!. His 
first ohji‘ct was to improve the organiza- 
tion and discipliiH! of tlu' cavalry, in which 
lie siicceeii(‘d so well as to gain a victory 
over a small d(‘taclnnent t)f royalist troops 
at San l.orenzo, in 181‘1. This affair 
made him so conspicuous that he was 
appointed to the, chicT commtffui in th<! 
provinci! of Tncmnan, in tin; hope that he 
might restore th<* patriot cause in that 
ipiarter, which was alna^st prostrated hy 
tilt! successive defeats of Relgrano. San 
iMiirtin found only 570 men in Tucuman, 
the remnants of tin' patriot forci*. In tin' 
coni-si! of a I’ew mojiths, Ih‘ had contrived 
to raise an ann;y of dOOO men, from such 
slender heginnings. In 1814, he was 
obliged to resign his command by reason 
of bad health. When he resumed active 
service, h(! obtaiiic!d the command in tli<* 
province of (’u>o, contiguous to Chile, 
and devoted himself to the ttisk of recruit- 
ing and e(|uipping an expetlitionaiy army, 
called the* “armv of the Andes,” having 
till* its object tlie liberation of ('hih* from 
the Spanish auth(a ity. 'rh(‘ jilan of the 
expedition was arraiigi'd in concert w ilh 
O’Higgins and otluT ( 4iil<!an <*xiles, who 
had taken ndiigi! in Mendoza, the capital 
of Cuyo. Two yi'ars were consumed in 
the preparations nee('ssary for this impor- 
tant movement. At length, at the very 
h(!giuning of 1817, the patriot army of 
4000 men hrokt' up its cantonments at 
Mendoza, and entered the gorg<*s of the 
Andes, to cross into Chile. San iMartiii 
etfected th(' dangerous and ilillieult pas- 
sage of the Andes in safety, and, Feliriiary 
encountering the Spanish forces posted 
at Char.abuco to resist his inarch, gained 
a complete and brilliant victory, (^hile 
resumed its independence upon this event, 
O’Higgins becoming supreme director. 
Mcauwdfde, \t was known that the vice- 
roy of Peru wa.s fitting out an expcilition 
against the Chilean patriots ; and prepara- 
17 


tions were made to receive it. Tlie op- 
po.sing urmies met at Maypu (April 5, 
J818), and again San Martin gained a 
complete victory, which finally accom- 
plished the dfdiverance of Chile. Em- 
injldenetl hy these succes.ses, he now 
conceived the jdan of carrying his lilierat- 
ing arms into Peru itself, the only re- 
maining possession of Spain in South 
America. Meanwhile, the re])ublic of 
Hu eiios Ayres was distracted l>y one of 
the riimjberh\ss domestic boulever semens 
wliich liav'e rendered its public adminis- 
tration a satire on the name of goveni- 
ment. The faction, which happened to 
pos.sess an ephemeral ascendency in the 
capital, called on San Martin to relinquisli 
his splendid <!nteq)rise of liberating Pern, 
and to recross the Andes with his anny, 
for the purfK)se of wasting its energies in 
the provincial broils of the rejiublic. Sail 
Martin, and the other offfeera of the expe- 
tJitionary anny, unanimously refused obe- 
ditmee to tin? order ; in conseqiienee of 
which he was denounced by the goveni- 
ment at Buenos Ayres. Hereiqion he 
resigned his commission into the hands 
of tlic oflieera, and was unanimously re- 
elected hy them, thus holding his author- 
ity independt nt of the government. The 
liberating ann\ stiiled from Valjiaraiso 
Aug. 21, 1820, the land forces, under San 
Martin, being supiKirted by a stjiiadron 
under lord Coelinme. They landed at 
Pisco, and, being sustained by the Peru- 
vians, gained possession of lima and of 
most of the country, a rcv'olutionarv' gov- 
ernment being installed in the capital, 
and San iMartin declared })rotector of 
Peru, Aug. 1821, Various measures 
wore ailopied, under Ids auspices, for 
giving firniuess to the new oitler of things, 
although th(' royalists continued in fbi*ce 
ill the interior, and still held the castles 
of Callaei. A (M)ngi*css was convened at 
lima, Sept. 20, 1822, by virtue of the de- 
crees of the protector ; and be immediately 
resigiieil all his autliority into their hands, 
aecepting in return only the honorary 
titles of gcneraUssinio and founder of the 
liberty of Peru, with a pension of ^20,000 
per annum. He withdrew from Peru, lli^t 
to (Hdle, and afterwards to Europe, linil- 
iiig little inducement, it is to be presumed, 
to enter into public life in Buenos A>Tes, 
and jierhaps iloubting of his personal secu- 
rity in that country. In leaving Peru, he 
gave evidence of the purity and disinter- 
estedness of his ])urjx)ses, and seems en- 
titled to the praise of good intention, if 
not of brilliant ability. He is still livmg. 
(Miller’s Mem., v, i.) 
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Sannakaro, Jacopo, a (iistin^iiished 
Italian poet, who wroto both in Latin and 
Italian, was l)orn at Naples, in 1458. lie 
received his edncalion in the school of 
Giuiiiano Magjijo, and the acatleniy of 
Pontaiius, in which, accordiiij^ to the cus- 
tom in the Italian academies, he adopted 
the name of Attius Sinceriis. An early 
passion for Carinosina Bonifacla, whose 
praises he sun" imdor the names of Har- 
mosina and Phillis, unlbld(;d his [>oetical 
talents. In the hoj)e of coiKpiering his 
love by separation, hr went ai)road, but, 
yielding to the impatience of his passion, 
returned to Naples, where he found his 
mistress dead. During his absence, lie 
wrote his Arcadia, a series of idyls, which, 
although, like his other Italian poems, the 
work of his youth, still retains its reputa- 
tion. His f)OPtry attracted the notice of 
king Ferdinand and his sons Alphonso 
and Frederic, who made him the eoin- 
panion of their journeys and eunipaigns. 
Frederic, who ascended the throin^ in 
149G, gave him the delightful villa Mer- 
gollina, with a pension of 600 dueats. 
nut, ill 1501, his heiiefaetor was obliged to 
abdicate the throne, and Him* to France ; 
and Sannazaro was too faithful to desert 
him in his reverses. Afler the death of 
Frederic, he returned to Naph's, and dic'd 
there in lb; was buried in the' 

ehurch Santa Maria del Parto, whieli he 
had built at his villa. Sannazaro wrote 
sonnets and canzoni in Italian, scworal 
Latin poems, edegies, ecdoguc's, cfpigrams, 
and a longcT poem, De Partu Vire;i- 
nis^ in three books. His el(iganc;e of 
expression, no less than the? poc;tieal 
beauty of his thoughts, give* him a dis- 
tinguLshed place among the mfulcTn Latin 
poets. 

Sanscrit, or Samscrit (llml is, tlic^ 
perfect)^ also Deva-Nacmra (that is, the 
divine) ; a Hrahininical languages (bectausc' 
it is understood now by the Jlrahniins 
alone), the preesent dead language c>f the 
Hindoos, in which the hooks of their 
religion and laws, beside is many othfT 
wonts of different sorts, are written. The* 
remarkable* Himilarity beiwe*eii tli<i San- 
scrit and the Grecik languages reminds 
one of Gibbon’s eipinion, “ that some, 
perhaps much, of the knowlcelge pos- 
sessed by the Indians, originated from the 
Greeks of Baetriana.” Francis Bopfi has 
published a Complete Syste*in of the San- 
scrit Language (Berlin, 1825, quarto!. A. 
Langlois, also, in his Monuments litieraires 
de VIndey ou MHarifres de Literature San- 
scriley &c. (Paris, 1827), has presented a 
popular view of the Sanscrit literature. 


(ri(*o also Indian Ijan{ruac;fSy and Oriental 
Literature,) 

Sans-Citlottf.s (i. e*. wilhcnU bre'.ech- 
(*s); the name given in de'risiem to the 
popular party, by the aristoeratie'al, in the 
be'gimiing e>f the Fre*iieh revolution of 
1789. Like^ the (*j)ithet gi/ci/r (e(. v.), }>e*- 
slowvd on the fintriot party in the Nether- 
liuids, and like that ai'MethodistSy lM*stowed 
on the friends of VVe‘sl(*y, it wiu^ adopti'H 
by those* to whom it wils fii*st applic'd hy 
way of ce)nle*m|)t. At the^ lime wheni the 
most exaggerated ])riiie*iple*s of demoe-rae'.y 
])rt*vaileel, sans-culottism heeame* a te*rm 
of Jioiior. In the French repuhlieaii cal- 
endar, the* jours compltmtninircs we*re* at 
first cn\\(H\ jours sans-rulotlides. (S(*e Cat- 
mdar.) 

San Sek \stiano, or |{io .Iankikc). 
(See* Rio Janeiro.'^ 

Sans-souc:! (I retie* li, without care); a 
palace* ne*ar Potsdam, where Fivderie the 
Grc'at waje fond of re'sidiiig; lienee li* is 
sometimes e*alle*(l the* philosopher of Sans- 
souci. 

Sant\ An\, Antonio Lope*/ de», a IVIe»\- 
iean ge‘ne‘ral, of signal military abilities, 
and givatly distiiiguislie‘d in the* politieal 
aflaii*s of the re*pui)lie, first heeame* known 
e*xtensi\e‘ly at the time* of the* sc*e*oiiel rev- 
olution (so e*all(*el), he‘n Iturhiele* promul- 
gated the plan of Igiiala (Fe*h. 2 1, 1821), 
At the he*ad of the.* ele-sultory feirce.*s of the* 
country, Santa Ana snre*e*e*ileel, by a e‘oiip- 
de-niain, in driving the royalists out of 
Ve*ra ( 5nz, and in obtaining posseission of 
that e*ity, of' which Iturhide; a[)poinTe*d him 
govc'rnor. '^Fhe castle* of San Juan de* 
Lina, which e*o?nmanele‘el the. harhorof \'e*ni 
(h’uz, ce>ntiinie*el to be* he*Id by tlie* Span- 
iards; and in \(>vi*ml)iT, 1822, the e*m])e- 
ror came to Xalajia, in the hope* of efleet- 
ing an accommodation with the* Spanish 
govcTUor f>f the; castle*. Me*ainvhiie dis- 
pute's had ariseai l)e*tw'e*eai Santa Ana and 
geaiemil Fehavarri, whom Iturhide liad 
plaec*d in e'eimmand of the soutliern di- 
visiem, ine*luding Ve‘ra (h uz. The; e*mpe*- 
ror sumirione‘d Santa Ana to Xalapa, to 
answer to the complaints made against 
liini; and he, (‘onfident in the suppose'd 
good-will of Iturhiele;, whose; e*ause; he had 
zealotisly maintained, readily olxiyed the 
summons. On his arrival, to his gr(;at 
.surj)rise, ho was treated harshly hy Itur- 
bide, and dejirived of his command. En- 
raged hy this unexpected treatment, Santa 
Alia iiurried back to Vera Cmz, riding 
flay and night, so as to reach the city in 
anticipation of the tidings of his disgrace. 
Instantly assembling his own regiment, he 
exhorted them to take up arms against the 
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odious usurpation of Iturbidf*, and found 
tluaii all ri|M‘ lor th<‘. projort, thoy liavin^?, 
iiidrrd, suf>jK)rt<*d tlio oinpcrror only out 
of uttiuduiUMit to ihoir iitunodiatc; cdiiof. 
Santa Anaacrordiiif^ly unfurled tlirstand- 
iird of tlio rrpuhlio at Vera (Yiiz, and 
rf)innu;iuM‘d liostilitios against lh(5 forms 
of Jtur})ido. In thisslato of tilings, (jiia- 
dalup<‘ Vittoria Iclt liis liiding^plare hi tlie 
iMo'iintains, to join Santa Ana, and, hoing 
dorlarijd (•oniiriandcr-in-<!lii<;f of tho insur- 
gents, soon drew to his standard the old 
n*|)id)liean rliainpions of indepondoiKa*. 

fall of Iturhido, and th<i a<lo]>tion of 
tin* federal <*onstitulion, were tlie well- 
known eonsc(iuenees of this iiiovernent. 
In tin' politieal anvingenients that ensued, 
Santa Ana, not being duly considered, 
sailed from Vera Cruz (MareJi, 182^1) with 
six hundred men, Jind, landing at Tarnpi- 
eo, advanced through tlie country to San 
I^uis Potosi, when^ he took up liis head- 
(|uartei-s, and declared liimself ^n'otcctor 
ol* the I’ediiral republic. Hut he failed 
to inspire the [leoph^ with coiifah nci*. in 
his intentions, and was compidled to sub- 
mit to a for<*<‘ sent against him from the 
capital. 1 1(^ was discharged, howev er, and 
for st‘v<‘ral y<?ars took but little part in 
public artaii>i, living tin* chief part of the 
time in seclusion on his estate near Xa- 
lapa. In 182o, an expi'dition against Cu- 
ba was cont(‘mplated, to be conducted bv 
him, but vvtLs never prosecuted. Hut, in 
1828, he again appeared on tin* stage, and 
with as (le4*isive effects on the condition 
of public adiiirs as in 1822. When the 
news of Peilraza’s election to the presi- 
ilencv, as the successor of Vittoria, reached 
.\alapa, r^anta Aila raised his lljig in favor 
of (jJuerrero ; and such wius his ciiaracter- 
istic, decision of juirpose ainl execution, 
that the news of his rising, and of his 
investment and capture of tin* castle of 
IVrott*, n‘ached tin*, government almost 
simultaneously, lliire lie intrenched hiin- 
sellj and published a ])lan, having for its 
leading articles tin* annulment of the elec- 
tion of Pt*draza, the declaring of (hier- 
rero to be elected instead of him, and the 
popvdar object of the expulsion of tin* 
t^paniards. At length, however, Hanta Ana 
was <*ompelled to yield to the gov ernment 
troops, and fled for refuge into tlie moiiii- 
tains of Oaxaca, under sentence of out- 
lawry, and appan*ntly a broken and ru- 
ined man. Hut, in the meim time, the 
movement liad been followed up in other 
parts of till* republic with better succes.s. 
i^edraza was eompelhvl to flee his coun- 
try, and Guerrero WU.S recognised as pres- 
ident (*lecf. Santa Ana was immediately 


af)point<*d to tlie command of the very 
army sent figainst him, and to the govem- 
rrnmt of Vera (huz ; and, on the inaugura- 
tion of (iiK'iTero into oflice, was made 
He<*retar\" of war, and comrnander-iii-ehief 
of the army (April, 182b). 'Fhese politi- 
I'a! events a little preceiled the foolish in- 
vasion of Mexico by the Stianiards, under 
Harradas, whicli afforded Santa Aiia the 
opportunity (»f accjuiriiig new laurels. 
Harradas Jandi'd near ’^I'anipico, July 27, 
lH21f, and took up a position at Tamauli- 
p.-Ls, sejijirated from '^I’ampico only by the 
river of the same name. Here, or at Al- 
tatriira, in the same neighhorliood, Harra- 
das remained for . about two months, wlien, 
after various engagements, he eapitulated 
to the Mexicans under 8^anta Aiia, wdio 
had .‘issumed th<i rommand of the troops 
of the republic. Scarcely had (iuem- 
ro*.s administration time to enjoy this tri- 
umph, when the events of J)eccml>er, 
1821), occurred, in consequence of which 
Guerrero was driv(*n from office, with iiis 
particular fri<*nds, and the vice-president, 
Hustaniente, ?iSvSiimed tin*, direction of the 
govenmi(*nt. Santa Aiia was then con- 
sigiK'd, for a while, to comparativ e obscu- 
rity ; but is now once more in arms, and 
engaged in a third tiUenqit to revolutionize 
the government, by driving HustamenU* 
from power. His military talents, his ac- 
tivity and enteiqinse, and his reputation 
for successful intrigue, render Iiiin a dan- 
gerous enemy to the gov ernment. 

Santa Crlz. (See CV*i/z, Santa.) 

Santa Fn ; capital of New Mexico; a 
territory of the Mexican re])ul)lic, in the 
northern part of which it is situated, not 
far from the Rio del Norte ; hit. 12' N.; 
Ion. lOb® \V. ; 1500 miles north-nortli- 
wi*st of the city of Mexico. The popula- 
tion is Ix'tvvei'n b»000 and 4000. It is the 
centre of a con>i(lerable overland trade 
between the northern jiait of Mexico and 
the vvesicrn stales of this Union. (See Mex- 
ico., .VVtc, and Texas.) 

Santa Fk: ok Hogota. (See Bos^ota.) • 

Santa Fk i>k Guana xtato. (Sec 
naxuah.) 

Santa Hkrmandad. (See Hermandaei.) 

Santa IMartha. (See Martha, Santa.) 

Santa Maura. (See Leucadia.) 

Santander, New. (See Mexico.) 

Santander (jS. Andero) ; a small prov- 
ince of Spain (Las montanas de Santander 
c de Burgos), on the .southern coast of tlie 
bay of His(*ay, consisting of ste<?p moun- 
tains and deep valleys. It is rich in iron 
of the l)cst quality, and there arc cannon 
foiiudericB and manufactories of cast steel 
established in the mountain viKlages La 
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Cavada and Liergaiiis. The. coast hi\s 
some exfollont harbors. The principal 
town, Santander (10,000 inhabitants), lias 
a sale and commodious and easily ac<*es- 
sihle harbor, and was formerly one of tlu' 
priv ileged ports (/>ucrlo 5 hahUitados) which 
were allowed a free trade with South 
America. Its commerce with the north of 
Eurojie, to whiidi it exports much wool, is 
<‘onsiderahle. It is the see of a bishop. 

SA>*PAxm:a, Francisco (h' Paula, was 
oorn at Rosario de (hicuta, in INt'w lire- 
n.ida, A\)ri\ '2, and received the best 

<'ihicatioii which his coiiiitry atU>rde«l. 
lie commenced his snulies in the place 
i .i his l)irth, and compIete<l tiiem at the 
collegia ot’ Bogot.i. During his course of 
' Liidy in philosophy and Ian, he was dis- 
T’nguished for liis application, industry, 
;'!id aptness in ac(]uiring whatever he un- 
• lertoolc. lie 1 eiN'ived liisdegree in 1801), 
at the \eiy tiiia* when tlie revolution he- 
tran to agitate the <*ountry ; and, like most 
otlhM” y(>ung nicii of spirit and lah-nt, im- 
mediaU'iy ; mharke.l in the cau.se of ind(‘- 
ju'nd’'nr(. At tir-:, he wjis niendy ati 
eU'sign in tlie militia of New (irenaila; 
was alierwards selected as an aiti by Man- 
uel ( ’astillo, military commandant and po- 
litical chief of the provinc<‘ of Marii|uita, 
and soon hecamt' attacln‘d, in tin* sana* 
capacity, To general Haraya. When Bo- 
■ iva;* projected his tii-st invasion of Ven<*- 
/uela, (’a.vtillo \yn< employefl to driv<‘ the 
Spaiiianls, under Correa, from the defiles 
of La (jJrita; and Santander, witJi two 
eoinpanie.s, was orderrul to turn the detik' 
hy ascending the ni’ighhoring heights. ! le 
was snccessfni, and, in consj'qnence, ('or- 
rea was obliged to destroy his baggage 
and retreat in disorder. .Santander \v7is 
next commissioned to defend the. valley 
of (hicnta. lie luid hut thn*e hinidred 
men. Tin* Spaniards piaired in a fona* 
ten times stronger than Ifisowii, and e<»m- 
pelled him to ovacuAte ILisario, wlnae 
tliey afterwards eo/iimitted the ijiosf Ijor- 
rihle atro<-ific-i, and succeedefl in destro\- 
iiig Santander’s little arm\. MacCjIregor 
was then sent to the succor of tin*, prov- 
ince ; and Santainh r commanded his van- 
guard. They n‘covercd tln^ province. ; 
and Santander, being made, a colonel, was 
again charged with its defence. He was 
attacked, but repiilscfl tin* jLssailants ; and 
was subsequently appoiiit(*d to the monj 
important post of Ocana. 1 laving scarcely 
live hundred men unden* lfiscf)miijninl, be 
was about to be attacked hy a gn;atly su- 
perior body of troops, Imt, by a bold and 
fortunate manoeuvre, rejoim;d ITrdaneta 
and Rovira, and the relics of the patriot 


divisions. He was now made second in 
command under genend StTviez, who was 
posted at Puente Real. Hut the force of 
Murillo was overwhelming; aiul New 
(ireuada became the prey of the Span- 
iards. SantaiidiM- retin'tl into Veiie/uela, 
and prepan‘il to secoiul tin' elforts of Bo- 
livar. He was ('ttiploytul to orgarfi/.e the 
militia of the pros inee of ( ’asanare. 'IV 
pn‘\ent this, the v icero^ Samano de- 
sjKilcheil a fonu*, under Barn'iro, ol* 1^500 
men, who \M*re harassed h\ the ff*\v 
troops under Santander, until the latter 
was joined h} Bolivar. An eiigag(*ini‘nt 
at Bojacn tenifmati'd in the total defeat ol* 
Barreiro. 'This cam|)aign n*sior('d Bogota 
to tJie patriots, and Santander was imme- 
iliately a]>p(fMiled, hy Bolivar, vice-jiresi- 
dent of (’nndinamarca. 1 le eontrihuted, 
mon* than any other person, to llu; assem- 
bling of tlu‘ congress of Cuenta; and that 
body eli'cted him vic«*-president (»f I’o- 
lomhia. IbMook the oath.*' of rjlfn » Oc- 
tober d, I8‘2I. From tliat pta'iod, he is to 
he considered as tlas'iciual head of theex- 
eciuivt*; heeans»' Bolivar, the titular [iri's- 
ideiit, being engaged in j^roset'iiting the 
v\ar in (Inito jind Pern, Jell the. adminis- 
tration ofatliiirs entirely to tlie vice-presi- 
dent. iiiki^ Bolivar, he was ek'eti'd to a 
s(*c<ind It rm id* olHce, to comnu'iice Jaii- 
nar\ 1, I 807 . lb* s“ems lo ha’. e actc'd, 
all thing*< considei*ed, with judgment, pru- 
denc(‘ :uid ability, in tin* arduous task of 
balancing Inc! ions, givimr effect to a nev\ 
.system, and healing the wounds of a 
country bleeding from a long war of the 
most tenihlc cliaracli-r. I ntil the insur- 
rei’tion of Paez in \’enezin‘la, which 
broke out in May, Santander’s sn<*- 

cess corresponded to his patriotism. Dur- 
ing the residin' ot* that year, he hi'came 
extensively known as the great champion 
of tliat republican constitution whii'h he 
was sworn to siipjiort, and, of course, be- 
came the ohjiM’t of unmitigah'd abuse, 
from the disorganiz('i*s and in.surrectifui- 
ists of V'<*nezuela. lb* canled actual lios- 
tilitics w ith Pa(*z, and l(‘ft tln^ insurrection 
to he tpfieted hy Bolivar, to whom the 
disjilfected ajqif'aled. In 1 Santander 
entered upon his second term of office, 
and from that time was opposiMl to Boli- 
var, atifl was the rallying point of the con- 
stinitiona) and repnhiicaii fiarty. In Sep- 
tember, iy‘27, Bolivar entered upon tin* 
dutic's of tlio olKc.e of president, and, of 
coui'se, the exficutive authority ceasccl to 
he vested in Santander, who was now re- 
garded as the personal ein'iny <)f Bolivar; 
hut, ill faet, was hostile only to tin* design 
of the lihr*rator to suspend or subvert the. 
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. noDHtitution, and fiHsurrie tho dictalorahip 
of Colombia. This object ho coiiHtoiitly 
and lirrnly rowisnid. Aft(*r the disHolution 
ofibe coiivi^ntion of Ocuila in 1828, when 
tin; HuIVnij^cs of tin*, army placed iiolivar 
above the constitution, Santander souj^bt 
th leave the country, but wasiiiiabh*, to do 

, At leni'tb, lie was accused fts an u<‘- 
' e()mpli<‘e in an atttaiipt to Jisstissinate 
Bolivar. Altbou#(b nolljinjr wu.s proved 
a;i:ainst bini, except the j^eneral fact that 
be was the head of tlie re])ublican party; 
and allhouf'li bis character and standiiifj; 
aUau* W(‘n‘ <‘noii"h to ru*"ative the prt‘- 
MJOiptioii of his ^uilt; yet lie was pro- 
nonneed irnilty, and sentenced to be ban- 
isht'd. A fn‘sh charf^c- of correspondence 
with malcontents in i*opayan occasioiH*d 
liis confinement in the jirison of Boca 
('hica; but, at lentrth, be re^^ained liis lib- 
erty, aiid depaited from liis coimtiy. Af- 
ter sp(‘ndin^ some tim<* in Emt)pe, la* 
came to the I'nited States in 18.‘B, pre- 
[iaratory to returning to South America, 
wh(*re the death of Bolivar and the respect 
of his co-patriots hav(^ removed tin; ob- 
stacl(‘s to his influence. ( Itevue Jhn6r,^ No. 
B, p. 450.) Tn May, 1K12, commissioners 
aiTived in Pbiladeljihia to inform him 
that he had be(‘n eb'cted president of Co- 
i omhia. 

S\ntj:e; a river of South Carolina, 
tliriiu'd by the union of the (.'onpfaree ami 
Wateret*. It flows into the, Atlantic by two 
months, twenty miles below (ieorgetoxvn. 
It affords <rood navi^ati<»n, at some sea- 
sons, n(;arly tlina* hundred miles, to Mor- 
gantown, in North ('arolina. It is con- 
nci'ted w ith (’ooper river by a canal. The 
main branch in North Carolina is called 
("atawha. 

Santiaoo, the capital of (diilc, is situ- 
at('d in a phaisant plain on the Mapocho, 
thirty leaf^ues distant from the Pacific, 
seven from the Andes, liftv-fi\e miles 
soutli-cMist of Valparaiso ; hit. B.*P2()'S. ; 
Ion. 70"^ 44' W. 4’he ))opidation of the 
eityand environs is about 40,000. Amonj^ 
the }>rineipal buildin«^ are tin* mint, the 
‘‘ahihlo, p)vernment-house, cathedral, and 
otln'i* clmrchcs, and soeral convents. 
44ie. private houses aiv mostly built of 
clay baked in the sun ; the churches and 
other |)rineipal buildings of brick or 
stone, 'fhe stnu'ts are straight and r^'gu- 
lar, Jind the city contains a number of 
• haiidsoine stpiares. (See Chile.) 

Santiago, or St. ,I ago. (See St.) 

Sap. ^(Sei; PltmUt.) 

Sap Grken. This pigment is 
by mixing the juice of the ripe berries of 
. the buckthorn (rhammis cathartiens) xvitli 


aliiiTi. I he juice of the unripe berried 
has the color of saffron, and is used for 
staining maps or pajfier ; and if the berries 
be gathered late in the autumn, the juice 
is [)u^)le. The huckthoni is a large shrub, 
with incorisfiiciiousgreenish flowers, some- 
what resemhling the privet when in fruit, 
which grows wild throughout Europe, 
ami is riaturali/ed in some parts of the 
r. Suites. B4i(*, hark affonls a b(>autiful 
yellow dye. I’hc IxTries are small, glob- 
ular and black, and y)osse.ss purgative 
properties, but are chiefly employed in 
color-making, and sometimes in dyeing ; 
they enter into commerce under tlie name 
of* FVench hci'ties. 

Sap PA HE [cyanite; disthene; rhestizite). 
The primary form of this mineral is a 
doubly-oblirpie prism, of wdiich the ter- 
minations are nearly rhombs. The angles 
of the firisni are lOfi^ 15^ and 7B° 45'; of' 
the terminal yilanc on the prism, in one 
direction 100^ 50' and 70° 10', and in the 
other 1)8° 15' and 80° 45'. It ordinarily 
occurs in four or eight sided prisms of 
considerable length, and destitute of reg- 
ular terminations. The cleavage is high- 
ly perfect, parallel with the broader faces 
of the prism, but less distinct in the di- 
rection of the narrower lateral face, and 
that of the terminal plane. Lustre vitre- 
ous; color generally some shade of blue, 
occasionally very intense berlin-blue ; it is 
also green, gray and white ; streak white, 
transparent or translucent ; hardness not 
inferior to that of feldspar ; on the solid 
angles, equal to quartz; specific gravity 
8.(). TIk' massive varieties consist of 
large, broad, columnar individuals ; some- 
times straight lamellar, often curved, vari- 
oiasly aggi'cgated; having their faces of 
composition, in most cases, irregularly 
streaked. Three varit'tics of the yiresem 
species, analyzed, the tirst by Saussure, 
tin* second by Laugier, the third by Klap- 
roth, have yie'lded. 
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0.00 
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a trace. 


It is not altered on being exposed to heat, 
and is infusible even in veiy high degrees 
of temperature. It is entirely soluble in 
borax. Some crystals exhibit yiositive, otli- 
ers negative electricity, on being rubbed. 
Itoccui-s in crystals, or massive, imbedded 
in rocks of gneis.*< and rnica-slate, and is 
frequently accompanied by staurotide. 
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Crystals and large cloavable varieties an' 
found at St. Gothanl in Switzerlaud, the 
Zillei-thal in the Tyrol, the Sail Alps in < 'a- 
riutluu,at Chesterlield in Massaehusettsjuul 
Litcldield, Connectieut, in the V, Statt's. 
The variety of a white color in fine, inter- 
lacing prisms, called rk^etizitc, comes only 
from Ptitsch in tJie Tyrol, 'fhin lamina' 
of sappare are sometimes employed as a 
support in blow-pipe experiments with 
minerals. Blue transparent varieties are 
cut and |H>lished, and thi'n sometimes sohl 
as an interior kind ot* sapphire. 

Sapphire. (ir5ee Corundum,) 

SippHO, a distinguished Greek poet- 
ess, was horn at IMitylene, on tlu* island 
<»f Lesbos, anil flourished aliout (iOO B. C\ 
AJciPUS, like iier, a lyric poet, and a native 
of the same island, is said to liave loved 
her; hot his passion was not retunietl. 
'fhe brilliant fame which she enjoyed 
seems to have subjected her to ealumny, 
and even to |)€*i*seeution, on account of 
which she left Lesbos. She is jiartieu- 
larly accused of unnatural love to her 
own sex ; hence the expression Sapphic 
lave. She must not bo eontouiuled with 
a later Sappho, also a native of Li'shos, 
the place of whose birth was l^r^‘'-,;s, la- 
mous for having thrown herself from the 
lieiieadian rock, in despair, on account of 
lier unrequited love for a youth named 
Phaon. Ovid, however, contuunds the 
two. — See Wi'Iker’s Sappho vindicated 
ai^ainiil a prevailing Prejudice (G'dttiiigeii, 
IHlb). The ancients a-scribe various poems 
to the elder Sajipho, — hymns, odes, el<*- 
gies, epignims, — of whicli only fragments 
iiave eonie down to us; these display 
deep ff’eJing, glowing imagination, and 
.'I high finish. She issaid to liave invented 
sevenil metres; at least one still hc'urs her 
name, and has been used liy uncieiii and 
modern poets : — 

W w 

— W j V-/ w 

jww w vy 

— w w — 

Saraband ; a ilance, said to he de- 
rived from the Sarai'ens. I'he tune is 
written in or § time, and consists of 
two {ttitts. Its character is gnwe and ex- 
pressive. It originated in Spain, where it 
was formerly danced to th(^ castanets. 

Saracenic Style of Akciiitkcture. 
(See Jlrchitecture, vol. i, p. *MU.) 

HKRAcr,m (Orientals ) ; the name adopt- 
ed by the Anihs after their settlement in 
Eiirofjc, as the term Jlrabs (peojiie of the 


West), which imiicated their geographi- 
cal situation in Asia, was improper in 
Liirope. 

Sakaoossa (in Spanish, Znrag-oza); a 
city of Spain, inipital of Arragon, lying in 
a fertile plain on the lOhro, one hundred 
and scvenlv-livc mill's north-east of MaV 
drill ; Ion: 1° W. ; lat. 4 P :18' N. L is 
an <»ld town, built on tlie site of iIkj an- 
cient Roman colony Giesar Augustus, ot‘ 
which the ]>iTsent name is a eoiTupiiou. 
The streets, with flic cvLceptioii of the 
long and wide Go/o, and a few othcTS, 
are narrow and crooked. 44iere is a fine 
stone bridge, six hundred feet long, over 
the l^hro. I^reviniisto 1808, it had 55,000 
inhahiiants, eightei'ii ehurelics, and forty 
monasteries. Among the churches, that 
of* Our Lady of the Pillar (A^uestra *SV'- 
nora del Pilar) ;/ celchrateil fiir its mirae- 
uions imagi^ oi* the \irgin, to wh’^'h pil- 
grimagi'S are made from different parts of 
Spain. The canal of Arragon, nearly a 
hundred miles in length, which aflimls 
Navarre and Arragon a ('onimunication 
with th(^ iMediterranean, approaches the 
city. The present iwuMilatioii of the city 
*** 45 , 000 . Saragossa lias gained celebrity 
by the two siegt's which it sustained in 
1808 and 1800. 'flic adjoinii'g ]>roviiices 
of (Jaialonia ami Navarre were overrun 
by the Lroiieh troops; Saragossa con- 
tained not more than two Iiimdred and 
twenty regulai*s, and was unfortified ; and 
the public treasury was empty. VVlien 
the jM'ople were seeking for a leader, tlie 
rank of Palafox, and the favor whieh he 
was known to liave enjoyed with Perdi- 
nand, directed their choice to him, mid, 
accordingly, May !25, 1808, he? was pm- 
claimed by them governor of Saragosvsa, 
and of all the, kingdom of Arragon. He 
wius then in his eight and twentieth year, 
and had hut a scanty portion of military 
knowledgi*. Jh^ immediately railed into 
service all thie half-pay oflieers, foniied 
several corps, composed, in part, of tlie 
students of tlu^ university, took other 
measures to sustain a siege, and, May dl, 
declareil war against the French, in a 
proclamation remarkable for its energy. 
I’his paper was hardly issueil, before a 
French I'oqis of 8000 men inarched to 
attack Saragossa. 44ie French general 
wiLs, however, met by the Spaniards, 
and, after a hard Htriiggle, was c,om{H41ed 
to retire. Palafox look advantage of 
this to quit the city for a while, in order 
to collect troojis and organize the ile- 
fence of the rest of tlie province. He 
returned with about 1500 men, who had 
retn*ated from Madrid, and was soon in- 
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. V€i8te(l' by the French, who had received 
powerliil ndnforcefnerits, and a train of 
artill(;ry. The* IxiHiegerH carried the post 
of Torn^ro and some other exterior works, 
not without ^reat losH,])Ushed forward their 
attacks against th«! f^ates of 101 Carmen and 
21 Portillo, began to bombard the city, 
^nuly and, August 4, forced ilieir way 
• into the plae<*, by tbe. gate of Santa Fn- 
gracia, and, at iejigtli, made tlieinselves 
miwters of nearly half of Saragossii. Tlui 
French getajial tiow summoned Palafox 
to surrend(‘r. His summons was con- 
tained in the following laconic sentence : 
“ Head-Quarters, St. Fngracia, (‘aftitula- 
tion.” With ecjual laconism, Palafox in- 
stantly replied, “ Head- Quarters, Sani- 
gossa. AVar at tin; point of the knilii.” 
August 5, the brother of Palafox had 
opened a passage into the city, with »‘3000 
rc^gtdar troops. A council of war was 
now helil, in which it wtis resolved that 
the remaining (juartei's of the city should 
1 m’ contestetl inch by inch, and that, should 
they he lost, tlie f)eople should retin* across 
the Fbro into tin; suburbs, destroy th<i 
bridge, and defend the stiburbs to the hist 
man. 1'his resolution was unanimously 
applauded by the Saragossans. They did 
not, how<‘ver, content themselves with 
resting on the defensive. Tht^y fell upon 
the besieg<‘rs with unequalled and irre- 
sistible fiiry. I'he struggle continued for 
eleven days, almost without intermission. 
Kv<*ry day the peo{)le gained ground, till, 
at last, the enemy held oidy a narrow 
space within th'o walls. (\)nvinced that 
there was no longer any hojie of success, 
the French general abandtuitMl th<j siege, 
which half lasted sixty-one days, and 
cost him several thousand men. Palafox 
availed himself of the, breathing-time thus 
obtained to increase his force, and con- 
Htruct additional works. He was not al- 
lowed a long respke. To reduce Sara- 
gossa to sulunission was, on many ac- 
counts, an object of great importance to 
the French. In Novendior, thend’ore, a 
Iftfge army, under marshals Mortier and 
Moncey, miu'ched to recommence the 
siege. Palaf()x was defeate<l at Tudela, 
and again under the walls of Saragossa, 
and the place was invested. Being sum- 
moned to surreiuler, he replied and actctl 
with the sanu' energy as IwfoR*. The ap- 
proaches Were vigorously carried on by 
Xhe French, and a furious Iximbardment 
was incessjintly kept up. Almost hourly 
combats took [)lace between the besiegers 
and the liesieged, in which the latter dis- 
played a desperate valor. At length, Jan- 
^ uaiy 27, a general assault was mode, and 


the French established themselves on the 
brciaches. Once more they penetrated, 
by degrees, into the city, and once more 
they met with the most olistinate and san- 
guinary rcisisUincc. Old men, women 
and childnm, all took a part in endeavor- 
ing to stop the jirogress of the besiegers. 
N<»t only streiit by street, but house by 
house, and even room by room, was con- 
tcuided for, like the outworks of a fortress, 
and frequently lost and recovered. The 
lH‘Hiegers finally resorted to mining to win 
their way, their progress by open fijrce 
Udijg bought at too dear a rate. In this 
way they became masters of about one 
fourth of the surface of the city. Sara- 
gossa, however, would long have resisted 
all their efforts, had it not been assailed 
l)y a force more terrible tliaii the besieg- 
<‘rs. An epidemic fever raged in the 
place, and s[)read destruction among the 
ranks of the Haragossaiis, there being nei- 
ther hospitals, nor medicines, nor even 
shelter for the sick. Palafox himself was 
attacked by it, and, February 20, was 
obliged to give up the command to gen- 
eral St. jMarc, by whom the capitulation 
w^as signed on the following day. The 
garrison was reducc'd to less than 12,000 
men, who, when they marehed out of the 
city, had more the appcjirance of s]>ectres 
than of human beings. During this sec- 
ond siege, 54,000 of the besieged perished, 
of wJiom a fi)urtli were soldiers, (See 
Spain.) 

Sar Louis. (See Saar Louis.) 

Saratoga; a ])ost-township of New' 
York, in Saratoga county, on the w'cst 
side of the Hudson, thirty miles north-by- 
east from Albany ; po})ulation in 1830, 
2401. Saratoga is memorable as the place 
where general Burgoync surrendered the 
British army, consisting of 5701 men, to 
general Gates, October 17, 1777. In 1810, 
Saratoga township avcLs divided, and the 
western part w'as named Saraiofra Springs. 

Saratoga Scri.ngs is an incorporated 
village, containing ceU'bratcd mineral w’a- 
ters, and issituateil seven miles north-e;ist 
of Ballston Spa, and thirty-tw'o north of 
Albany; population in 18.30, 2204. Here 
an? extensive establishments for the ac- 
commodation of the numerous invalids 
and people of fashion, who rost)rt hither 
during the summer season. The sur- 
roiiiuling country has very few charms. 
The springs are very nninenuis, and sev- 
eral of them are very large. The Coiif^ess 
Spring is the most celebrated, and great 
quantities of tlie water an? liottled and sent 
to all parts of the union. (For the in^di- 
ents of tills water, see Congress Spring.) 
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Sarcolatr^. (See Jlpollmanayis.) 

Sarcophagus (from capi, flesh, unci 
^ayw, 1 eat) ; originally a species of lime- 
stone, Ibimtl in the neighborhoiKi of Assor, 
in Mysia, which, accortling to IMiny (Hist. 
•Vcrft/r. ii, iX), and xxxvi, 17), had the 
power of destroying, within torty days, 
the corpses juit into it, so that nothing re- 
mained entire except the teeth. Hence 
the name. This (luality brought the stone 
into use for coflins, mid thus the name 
eaine to be applied to all coflins of stone, 
though oflc'ii used for a contrary purpose 
to that which the name expresses. The 
ancients, who embellished every thing, 
soon adorned the sarcophagi and ofuui 
placed them upon the monumeius which 
were originally erectetl over graves, to 
protect them against violence (monumen- 
turn, i. e. munimentum). ruder the Ro- 
man emperors, this custom became more 
general, and rare species of stone were 
used. Tlie^ Rgyplian coflins of granite 
and alabaster serv ed as moilels. Of th«‘ 
great number of .<?ftrcop/nig*j which hav(‘ 
come down to us, seviTal are knowui by 
{Kirticular names; thus the sarcophagus 
of Homer, in the Reshorodko gardiuis at 
St. P('tersl)urg, and tliat of Alexander, in 
the British musiMim, once in the mosque 
of St. Athaiuusius at Alexandria, taken hy 
the British from the French, during theiV 
campaign in Fgypt. Knglish ?ircha*olo- 
gists have labored to prove its genuine- 
ness, and it is known that the body of 
Alexandfir wjis removed from th(' tenifile 
of Jupiter Ammon to ISIenqihis, and af- 
terwards to Alexandria, vvliere Augustus 
and Septiniius Severus (202 A. !>,) saw it. 
The tomb, it is supposed, was so magniti- 
••ent that tin; Christian destroyers spm’cd 
!t (though not the Ixjdy), and <'hangcd it 
into a church of St. Athanasius. The 
sarcophagus, it is said, was used as a ejs- 
tern. The statement of ChrysosKjm (Op- 
*tra X, 02.5, ed. Montfaiicon) si'orns to be 
jneonsistent with this opinion, wlii(;li, how- 
ever, derives some support from an Ori- 
ental tradition. Clarke describes this 
sarcopliagus, which is coveued with hiero- 
lyphic.s, in his Tomb of Alexander (Cam- 
ridge, 1805, 4to.i. The fiirm of these 
sarcophagi vvjis ordinarily a parallelopipe- 
don, or an oblong siiuare, siiriilar to our 
coffins. Sometimes the angles were 
rounded, thus assuming an elliptical 
shape. Some sarcophugi were not in- 
tended to contain the whole body, but 
only an um. 

Sard, or Sardoin ; a variety of car- 
nelian, which exhibits, by reflected light, 
a dull reddish-brown color, but by trans- 


mitted light appears of a rich blood-red 
color. 

Sardaxapalus, or Tonoskonkoleros 
(supposed to be tin; Fsar-Haddori of Scrip- 
ture), wliost' name proverbially demotes ef- 
femuiate sothiess and wantonness, was the 
last king of Assyria. He is said to ba'j<* 
been a prinee of gr«‘at power ami inimeiis.' 
wealth, who, according to an inscription on 
his tombstone, built the cities of 'rarsus and 
Anchiale in one day. Immersed in sensual 
gmtification, h«; liv<‘d iniietively and in- 
gloriously, in women’s clothes, among 
his coneuhines, and tlu'rehy e\<-ited 
against him the diseont(‘nt of his subjects. 
Arhac(*s, a M(;dian satrap, and B(*Icsis, a 
Babylonian priest, together raised an army 
against him; whe'i'enpoii Sardanu[>aliis 
marclied out to meet th(‘m, and overcame' 
them in tlire'c battles. In the belied* that 
he vviLs perfectly secure, he* ivtiirm* t anew 
te» his pleasures, and firepareel a spie'iidid 
hanepiet for liis vie*torie>us army. But Ar- 
hfice's, aide'll hy the Bactrians, attacke'd 
his e*amp l)y night, gaiiUMl a gre*at v ictory, 
anel jHirsiH'd the* fugitive's te> the very gate's 
eif Aineveh. Here; Sanlanapahis ele*fe*nel- 
esl himself for tw'o years, while all iiis 
pre>\ iiies's in the mean time* revolte*d. An 
iimnelatieui ed* the; I'hiphrate's at le'iiglh 
de'siroyeel a ))art ed* the; e-ity walls, ami 
theavby remh're'd it imjHissible to eoniinue^ 
the* eletem'e* of Nineve'h. In this ele'spe*- 
nile* state e)f affairs, hfarelanapalns se*t his 
palae'e; on fire*, and ce)nsinm.‘e! himse'lf*, to- 
gether with all his wive's, servants and 
ire^asures, in the; tvve'iily-flrst year of his 
reign. His eh'struciion is usually cemsiel- 
emeel as having take'u place in the; ye*ar 
H88 B. C., hut, aceeiriling to \ Ohiey, it 
shoulel be place el in the ye-ar 717. 

Sardes, or Sardis ; the ancie*nt eaipilal 
e)f l..yeiia, on the; rive'i* i^actolus, not far 
from the ineMint Tinediis. |;nde;r the* 
I’ersians, it was a magnifie*(*nt city, anel a 
gre-at market for slave;s, on the comme*r- 
cial reiutc frean Asia tei Kiireipe. The 
(ireeks cmiejuereiel anel bnrne;el it 500B. <>. 
An e*arthe|uake again eIe;stroyeel it, hut 
Tihe;riu8 rebuilt it. A small village; staiiels 
at present on its site, and cemsielerahlc 
iTiins still attest its ancient graneleur. 

Sardinia; an island in the Me;dite;rra- 
iie'an sea, having the title of kingeloni, 
with a superficial area of 0100 sepiare; 
miles, anel a jiopulatiorif of 400,050, It 
c.ontains nine towns, fifteen villages, and 
377 hamlets, anel is separateel from Corsi- 
e;a on thej north hy the straits of Bemifacio. 
The soil is fruitful, yielding corn, wine, 
oil, figs, and other sontheni fruits. There is 
an abundance of wood on the mountains, 
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hut, on .account of the want of good road», 
•the s<ja|K>rt towns are supplied from Cor- 
sica ; on the same account Sardinia has 
ijo |K>sts. I'hc horses, which, in some 
parts, run wild, and the horned cattle, are 
small, but well made. The fisheries are 
iiuporUmt. l^argc quantities of salt and 
<^ecsc are manufactured, and the latter is 
/t^fiorted. The causes of tlie small pop- 
^ Illation of* this fertile island are to he re- 
ferred to the ae.eurtjulatioii of the landed 
firoperty in a few hands, mid the alismice 
of* tiui great proprietors (there are in Sar- 
<linia fief's, half of which belong to 
Spanish families), the privileges of tiie 
nobility and clergy, and the practice of 
privau^ revenge ( 1000 murders have been 
<‘.oniinitted in the space of one month). 
The interior exhibits an astonishing de- 
gree of barbarism; the [leasantsare clothed 
in leatJier or undressed skins, and the 
mountains are infested with banditti. The 
principal towns are the capital, l/agliari 
(<|. V.), and Bassari (20,000 inhabitants). 
Bardinia was probably settled by Pelas- 
gian colonies, in tlie time of' the Herac- 
lides, as the noraffh-s, or ancient monu- 
ments, found in the island, indicate. The 
numluT of these monuments is about 000: 
ihosc^ which are entire, are fifty f(‘et high, 
with a diameter of ninety feet at base, an(l 
terminating at the summit in a cone. 
They are built on little hills, in a [ilaiii, of 
diff'erent sorts of stones, atid in some 
cases are siiiToundeil by a wall. The 
island thi*n belonged successively to the 
( 'arthaginians, Romans, Vandals, Saracens, 
the popes, th(^ (icntian emperors, to Pisa, 
(jlenoa, and Spain. In 1720, it was cinlcd to 
tlie duke of Savoy, as an indemnification 
lor the loss of Sicily. (Se<^ Sardinian 
Monarchy.) The island was mildly gov- 
erned by a viceroy, and llie inhabitants 
allow(*d to riitain their old usages. Some 
dissatisfaction, however, arose towards 
the close of the ei'iitury, and, in 179d, a 
reliellion broke out, wliiidi was terminated 
by tlu* eoneessioiis of the govermnent in 
170(). I'eveiuie from tlie island is 

inconsiderable. "J'lie inhabitants an? 
Catholics, and speak siwenil dirt'erciit dia- 
lects, sonic of which are a mixture of 
Spanish and Italian. The. better classes 
speak pure Italian. — Bee IVlarmora’s Voy- 
age en Sardai^pie, dc 18P>— 1825 (Paris, 
1820); JVliinaiifti Hisioire de Sardaif^ie 
11825^ ; Smyth’s Present State of Sardinia 
(Lon(l.,1828);an<l Petit- KadersjVbb’re.? sur 
Its Mirn^Iuis dc la Sardai^nc (Paris, 1820). 

Sardinian Monarchy; a kingdom of 
Ae south of Europe, composed of the 
^island of Saritinio, and of several c.oun- 
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tries of the continent, it comprises in 
the whole an extent of 28,000 sciuare 
miles, with a population (in 182J)) of* 
4,1(>5,277 (.300,000 French in Savoy, 
3,805,077 Italians, and 3200 Jews). The 
po[)ulation, with the exception of thf^ 
Jews, and 21,900 Waldensf?8, is entirely 
Catholic. 3’he continental parts of which 
the monarchy is composed are as frillows : 
The duchy of Savoy; the duchy of Pied- 
mont; the county of Nice or Nizza, with 
the principality of Monaco ; the duchies 
of Montferrat and (Sardinian) Milan ; and 
the duchy of Grenoa (see the separate ar- 
ticles); which are divided, for atlministra- 
tive purposes, into eight provinces ; Savoy, 
Turin, Coni, Alessandria, Novara, Aosta, 
Nizza and Genoa. The revenue amounts to 
$1H}0,000 ; the ex|>enditijre to $1,050,000 ; 
debt to $2,500,000 ; anny, 2^,000 men, 
exclusive of 40,000 militia, on the island 
of Sfirdinia. The power of the crown is 
unlimited : the administration is conduct- 
ed by three secretaries of state : the suc- 
cession to the throne is confined to tin* 
male line. In the island of Sardinia 
there are estates, and in Genoa tlie assent 
of the ('States is necessary lor the imjxi- 
sition of new taxes. 3’he nobility is iiii- 
nierous, hut not exempt from taxation. 
The clergy (39 archbishops and bisho])s, 
.‘^190 parish priests, 293 male and 144 fe- 
male conventsj is not vei*y wealthy. The 
fiapal powf'r is limited by a concordatc. 
'riicre an^ four universities, at Turin, Ge- 
noa, Cagliari and Sa.«!sari, but education 
is in a low state. T’he reigning prince, 
tli(! first of the house of Savoy Carignaii, 
is Cliarh's lOmaniiel, bom 1800, married 
Theresji, lister of the gnmd-duke of Tus- 
cany, in 1817, succeeded liis uncle Charles 
Felix, May, 18.31. He htus tw^o sons, 
Victor Einaniud (!>om m 1820), and Fer- 
dinand (honi in 1822). 3"he royal title is 
king of Sardinia, Cyprus luwi Jerusa- 
lem, and duke of Savoy. 3'he crown- 
prince is styled prince of Piedmont. 
Former sovereigns, Victor Amadous II, 
17P.1 — JW; Charles Emanuel I'll, to 1773: 
Victor Amadeus III, 1790 ; Ch.u*les Eman- 
uel IV, abdicated 1802 ; Victor Fimaiiin l 
1, abdicated 1821 ; Charles Felix, died 
18111. The nucleus of this inoiiarehy 
was Savoy, a fragment of siiveml state's 
that had crumbled to pieces (the old king- 
dom of Burgundy, the >S*ankish mon- 
archy, the Carlovingian kingdom of Ituly, 
and the kingdom of Arles), which liecame 
independent in the begiiiningof the elev- 
enth centuiy. Rodolph 111, last king of 
Arles, created Berthold count of Savoy 
ill 1016. He was probably the ancestor of 
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the subsequent counts and dukes of Sa- 
voy. The counts of Savoy gradually ex- 
tended their territories, partly by mar- 
riages, partly by their adliereiice to the 
Gernian emperors, in the disputes l>etween 
the Guelfs atid Gibeliiies, partly by pur- 
chase, and imrtly by im artful [miicy in 
their connexions with the Spanish, French 
anil Austrian courts. By die marriage 
of the duke Louis with Anne of Lusignaii, 
daughter of James, king of Cyprus, ami 
the will of the queen-dowager of Cyprus 
(1483), the house of Savoy obiuinod 
claims to the kingdom of Cyprus, which 
caused the kings of Siu-diiiia, at a later 
period, to assume tiie title of kings of Cy- 
prus and Jerusalem. In the history of 
tile state we may distinguish two jieriods. 
— I. From the tii*st settlement of the suc- 
cession (1883) hy the will of count Ama- 
deiLS VI, which establisiied the indivisi- 
bility of the domitiioiis, and the descent 
ill order of priinogeniiure, until the ad- 
mission of the Sardinian monarchy into 
the Eurojieaii family of states, hy tin? 
peace of Utrecht. In this period, among 
other acquisitions, the house of Savoy 
gained possession <»f the county of Nizza 
and count Amadeus VIII received 
llie ducal title from die emperor Sigis- 
muiid in 1410 ; but in die wars Initweeii 
the emperor Charles V and Francis 1 of 
France, it lost, in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, the Valais and Geiie\a, 
which put themselves under the protec- 
tion of Switzerland, and the Pays de Vaud, 
which was taken possession of by Berne. 
l*hilibert Emanuel, who had been diiveii 
from his territories by die Frencli, served 
with so much distini’lion as the general 
of Philip 11 of Spain, in the war against 
France, that by the peace of Chateau 
Camhresis (1551)), Savoy and Piedmont 
were restored to him. Meanwhile Prot- 
estantism had crept into die country. At 
the exhortation of the pope, Philibert de- 
termined to convert the Protestants, among 
whom were many -Waldenses, by Ibrce; 
but. he was several times defeated by 
them in the mouiitaius ; on one of* which 
occasions he lost 7000 men, and was 
obliged to grant them freedom of religious 
worship. This prince encouraged manu- 
factures among liis subjects, and laid the 
foundation for the present extensive cul- 
ture of silk by the introduction of mul- 
berry trees. He also began the construc- 
don of several fortresses, and built the 
citadel of Turin. In 1476, he acquired 
the principality of Oneglia by excliange, 
and the county of Tenda by purchase. 
In the war for the Spanish succession, 


duke Victor Amadeus 11 acquired pos- 
session of a part of Milan (Alessandria, 
Val di Sesia, &c.) as on imperial fief, and 
of the duchy of’ Moiitferrat, which had 
been originally (twelfUi ciuitury ) a Ger- 
man inui'quisate, and which should have 
devolved to Piedmont by desiieiit in KkU. 
The peiqie of Utrecht (1713) added Sicjly, 
with the royal title ; but, in 1730, the new 
king was obliged to receive Sardinia in 
lieu of that island. — II. ^Plie second pe- 
riod, from 1730 to the present time, em- 
b^lce^ three distini!! divisions in Hurdiiiian 
history. 1. The. forty-three Years^ Reign 
of King Charles Emanuel III (1730 — 73), 
who was equally distinguished as a gen- 
eral and a ruler. By the. peace of Vicuna 
(1735), as the ally of France and Spain 
against Austria, he obtained a second 
fragment of Milan (Tortoiia and Novara), 
Jis {ui iinperiul fici' and by tlie treaty of 
Worms (1743), during the war fbi the 
Austrian siic.ccssion, a thiril fnigment 
(Angliicra, Vigevano, &^c.), likewise as 
tiets of the empire. In 1763, he was the 
mediator of tlie peace between Franee 
and England. By the wisdom of his 
guverntnent, tin* country was placed in a 
most prosperous condition ; and the new 
code of laws (Corpus Carolinurn), promul- 
gated in J770, is au honorable monument 
of his reign. In his dispuU's with the 
}M)pe, Charles Emanuel maiutaiiied the 
rights of the slate, as acknowledged by 
the coiieordato of 1736 (confirmed by Ben- 
edict X I V, in 1743), made all ecclesias- 
tical appointments, subjected llie clergy 
to tuxatiou, and made his sanction requi- 
site to give validity to tlie papal bulls. 
3. The unfortunate Reigns of Victor Ama- 
ileus III (died 1796), and of Charles Eman- 
uel IV (abdicated 1803|, Th(5 former 
joined Austria against France, July 35, 
J693, and was stripped of Savoy and Nizza 
in September of the same year. The latter 
entered into an alliance with France 
against Austria (April 5, 1797); but his 
territory was, nevertheless, invaded by the 
French directory, which made the <!om- 
plaints of the Sardinian peo[>le against the 
burden of taxes and the privileges of the 
nobility a pretext, and he was compelled 
to cede all liis continental dominions (Dec. 
9, 1798) to France, He retained only the 
island of Sardinia, whither he was obliged 
to retire with his family. June 4, 1803, 
he alKlieated in favor of his brother, Vic- 
tor Emanuel I, and lived us a private in- 
dividual at Rome, where he died in 1819, 
having entered the order of Jesuits in 1817. 
From 1806, Piedmont with Genoa was 
incorporated with the French empire.^ — 
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y/ie Restoration and Extension of the 
Sardinian Monarchy Inj the, Vonp^ess of Vi- 
enna, Victor Emanuel [ retiinied, May 
120, J814, to Turin, his conlinontal territo- 
ries having been restonul by the })eace of 
Paris. Half of Savoy was lefl in the 
kands of tlie Fnaieh ; wliich, however, 
/vas restored by the trf?aty of* Paris in 
1815 (November 20), together with Mo- 
na<!o. On the otla^r hand, Carouge and 
(Jiu^sne, with 12,700 inhabitants, were 
reded to Geneva (October 2J1, 1810). The 
eongress of Vierma wjis desirous of 
strengthening the kings of Sardinia, as 
fielders of the pa.sses of the Alps, and Eng- 
land wished to establish a eoriimereial iii- 
tereourse with the court of Turin, (ierioa, 
therefore, was annexed as a duchy to the 
Sardinian rnonarcliy, December 14, 1814. 
Victor Emanuel reston'd, as far iis was 
practicable, the old constitution, readmit- 
ted the Jesuits, subscribed the holy alli- 
ance, and established a rig<irous censor- 
sliip. Jn 1818, he confirmed the sales of 
the royal domains made by the Ereiich, 
and appropriated an annual sum of 
400,000 lin? lor the iiKhunnification of 
the emigrants, who had lost their estates. 
As an ally of England, he obtained a per- 
mniient and honorable jieace with the 
Hnrhaiy powers, through the llritish ad- 
mini! lord Fixmouth. In March, 1821, 
in consequence of the troubles which re- 
sulted in the occupation of the country 
by the Austrians, he abdicated the crown, 
in favor of his brother, (diaries Felix. 
(Sec Piedmontese Revolution,) 14ie meas- 
ures which were adopted subsequently to 
the suppression of the insurrection, were 
tiirected to realize the })lan of the con- 
gress of Vienna in erecting Sardinia into 
a partition wall between Austria and 
f'Vance. In complianci^ with the terms 
of the convention concluded between the 
Sardinian general della Torre and the 
Austrian, Prussian and Russian ambassa- 
dor, Saniinia was occupied by Austrian 
troops, for which Austria was to iweive 
1,250,000 a year, besides jirovisions. 
Rigorous measures were taken to extir- 
pate “revolutionary iirinciples,” as they 
w ere styled. In the universities of Turin 
and Genoa, and other institutions of edu- 
cation, a strict supervision over the con- 
duct <)f the students was maintained; the 
Jesuits were admitted into Savoy and the 
island of Sardinia ; the royal schools were 
committed to their care, and, in 18213, the 
proviricial college was put under their 
direction. The Jew\s were subjected to 
severe burdens and great disabilities. To 
l^rotect the Gt^noese commerce against 


the Barbary corsairs, the whole navy of 
Hardinia (consisting of one frigate and 
eight smaller vesstils) was ordered to sea, 
but effected nothing. Through the me- 
diation of Great Britain, however, a peace 
was concluded in 1825, Sardinia agreeing 
to make certain presents to the dey of 
Algiers and the bey of Tunis. The con- 
gress of Verona (1822) provided for the 
gradual evacuation of the country by 
foreign troofjs, which was completed 
towards the close of 1823; but, at the 
same time, as apprehensions were enter- 
tained from the Piedmontese fugitives in 
Switzerland, such representations were 
made to the federal diet as not only to 
eflect their removal, but to impose restric 
tions upon the Swiss press. Intercourse 
with Spain was broken even 7 )reviously to 
the invtision of that country by the French ; 
and the prince of Carignan (the present 
king), who had been banished from court 
on account of iiis conduct during the 
Piedmontese insurrection, served as a 
vohmte<T under the duke d’Angoul^me. 
Still Sardinia embraced tlie Austrian y^oW- 
tics with more cordiality than the French, 
both in regard to her domestic adminis- 
tration, and in her Italian policy in gen- 
eral. A royal edict, of 1825, i)rohibit(»d 
any person learning to read or write, who 
had not pro[>erty to the amount of 1500 
lire (about ,^400), and any one .studying 
at the university who had not as inucli 
more in the funds. Translations of the 
works of Gdthe, Wieiand, and Schiller, 
were also prohibited within the Sardinian 
states. Charles Felix died IMarch 20, 
1831, Jind was succeeded by Charles Al- 
Ujrt, prince of Carignan. Some troubles 
broke out in Sardinia: the Genoese mer- 
chants oflered the king a large sum ol' 
money to induce him to consent to the 
inde|)end(‘nce of Cieiioa ; but the offer 
was rejected, and his majesty was actually 
besieged in Geiioji, until ralieved by Aus- 
trian troops. — Sec the articles Italy ^ and* 
Italy, Travels in, with the W'orks there 
referrad to ; see also Manno’s Storjla di 
Sardepena (Turin, 1825); Mimaut’s /#?>- 
toire de Sardaip^ (Paris, 1825); and De 
la Marmora’s Voyage de Sardaigne(l^2ii), 
Sardonyx. \(See Chalcedony,) 
Sarmatians. The Sclnvonians and 
other nations, who inhabiteil the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia, were called by 
the ancients Sarmatians, Europetm Sar- 
matia comprehended (acconling to Gatte- 
rer, who, however, (‘xtended it too far) 
Poland from the Vistula, Prussia, Cour- 
land, liivonia, Russia, and European Tai - 
tary, together wdth the Crimea ; Asiatic 
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Sonnatia einbrac^od Aaiatic Russia, Sibis 
ria mid Mougoiiu. The 
wen? noiiimlic tribes. They wen? j^roba* 
bly descpiKiaiits of the Modes, and dwelt 
originally in Asia, lietween the Don, the 
Wolgu, and mount Caucasus. They 
Avere idliCvS of king Miliiridates Vi of 
Pontus, even at that time wei*c settled on 
the west of the Don, mal allerwards ex- 
tended over the country between the Don 
and the Dmiube. They wen?, at times, 
tbrniidable to the Asiatic kings. Among 
the most remarkable of tht'iii were, tin? 
Jjizvges jmd the Koxolani. They carried 
on long and bloody, but fur the most part 
unsiieee^sfnl, wars against tlie Romans. 
V part of them, with other harbarians, 
en!»'red Caul A. D. 407 ; the remainder 
were coiapierod by AtiiUi, but atb'r his 
death submitted to die emperor Mareian, 
who fLSc^igiied them a resideliee on the 
Don. Here they afterwards united them- 
selves to the Goths, and formed Avilh 
them one nation. 

Sarpi, Pietni. (See Paul of yeniev.) 

Sarracenia, or Side-saddle Flower. 
The speides of sarracenia are among the 
nuxst singular protluctions of tlie vege- 
table Avorid. They are exclusively North 
American, and, according to Mr. Nuttall, 
are not found west of the Alleghanies. 
The leaves have tlie form of a long tube 
or funnel, conic or swollen, often contain- 
ing water, and terminated by an apjxjii- 
dage, AvJiieh varies in tonn in the difterent 
s}M*cies. 'IMie flowers resemble, in size 
and form, those of the splatter-do(‘k or 
yelloAv water-lily (nujphar). All inhabit 
marshy grounds. The »S. purpurea is 
the most common sjiecies, and by far tin; 
most wid*)ly diflusfxl, being frecjuently 
met Avitli from Hudson’s bay to (Jarolina: 
the Stems are eight or ten inches high, 
arising from tlie c^mtre of the leuv«;s, 
simple, leafless, and are terminated with 
large flowers, of a green color mixed Avith 
,reddLsli-l)rown ; die leaves have a large 
heart-shaped appendage, smooth exter- 
nally, and covered within with scattered 
Avhitlsh horizontal hairs. The other sjk;- 
cies are confined to the Southern Stales. 

Sarsaparilla. Tiie roots of the sinilax 
sarsaparilla, and doubtless of other sfie- 
cies of smilax (for all thosij ]dunts closely 
resemble each other in their .simsible 
properties), are very long and slender, 
with a wrinkled bark, brown externally 
and white within, and have a small 
Avoody heart. They are inodorous, and 
have a mucilaginous and very slightly 
bitter taste ; they seem to jKWscss no very 
active principle, although they have en- 


joyed a very iilgh impute, at diflbront tinios, 
Its a spceitic in At'n(*n*al and scrofulous 
diseases: they have sudorific and diuretic 
propeilies, but onl}' in a slight degrt^e. 
Sarsaparilla is one ol’ the ingredients ol' 
the tamous Rob of Lafl'ecteur, as well as of 
SAA'aiiifs Panacea, and various other simi^ 
Uu* reineilies. 'Phe spe<*ios oi’ smilax 'iinV 
A^erv iinmemus intlit? I'. Slates, (*sp<'eially 
in the soulh(*ni parts. They are green 
vines, usualK s[>iny, aa ith scattered leaver, 
aial are viuy troublesome in llu' AVtsxls, 
in certain distriius, lonning im|)enetrabl<' 
thickets. 4’hey an* allied, in their Umm- 
ieal characters, to tia* asparagus, but dilfer 
Avidely in habit; the b*aves are coriaceous 
or memhraiious, entin*, n(*r\ed, and usu- 
ally mon* or less lu*art-sha|)e(l ; the leaf- 
stalks are gt‘neriilly provided Avith tendrils 
at flic base. 'Phe flowers are (]i<rcioiJs, 
chiefly dispos«*d in little axillary uiiil-^‘la, 
and the* corolla is divi(l(*<l into six lobe.s ; 
the male flow(‘rs have six stamens; the 
fruit is a small globular berry, containing 
three si*(‘ds, or often ene or two only, 
ri^ason fit’ aixirtion. 'Pin? S, China grows 
in t^hina and .lapan, ainl the roots an* 
employed in those cfiuntric s for the same 
purposes, and havf* enjoye<i the same 
reputation a.s our NU^aparilla. It is, 1 k*- 
sides, iis('d for food. 'Pin* true sarsapa- 
rilla lisus siiMOlh, oval, m«*mbraiioiH, heart- 
shaped leaves, and grows in Mexico, 
IVrn and Brazil: it is said, likewisfi, tf> 
inhabit tin; (J. StaU s ; but it is not prob- 
able that our oavu is the saiin; AvilJi tin*. 
JSoiitb Amf‘ri(‘an sjM‘cit's. 

JSakti, Joseph, a composer, Avas liorii at 
Faen/a, in 17^11, and dicfl in 18(12. He 
Avas, for a long linn*, muster of tlif; cha|H*l 
to Catliariiie II, in St. Petersburg, who 
treated him veiy lilM'rally. lb; eomposed a 
gnuid Tf;-Deiim for the taking oft lezakoAv, 
the bass of Av)»ii*h was aeeompaniefl bv 
eunnoiis of fhft«*rf*nt ealilm*. A jiiece of* 
music f;(>iiipf>sed by him fortbiod I'riflay, 
w'lLs p<*rf()rmed by sixty-six Hing<*rs mid 
one hundred Rn.ssiun Imrns, l)esid»;s tin* 
usual iiistniinf'iits. 

8akto, Ainln.’a del (his proper name 
is Jlndrea Vanimcrhi ) ; a ceh^hraied 
painter, of the Florentine school, iMirn at 
Flon;iiee, in 1488. 11 is teachers were 

not of a high order, and he cultivutcd his 
talents priiie.ipully i>y the sluily of great 
ina.sters, such us JiConardo mid Michai*! 
Angelo. Horne maintain that be was 
deficient in invention ; whence, in some 
of his com|K>Hitions, he inadf; usf* of the 
engravings of All)f;rt Diirer, which had 
then iMjcome known. He painted many 
pieces for his native city. Francis 1 in- 
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(iucerl -him, by a ronsiderublo Halary, to 
go to France in 1518. But bis ex- 
travagant wife led him into acts of ingrati- 
tude against the prince. He soon went 
back to Italy, and approfiriated to the use 
of himself and his wile larjjo sums, which 
1 1 ) 1(1 b(‘(;ii given him, by his royal ]jatron, 
to purchase the i)ictun*H of gr(mU masters 
in Italy. He r(?p(‘nted, it is true, of his 
liiidts, hut could not recov(;r the king’s 
lavor. Among other works, he painh^d, 
about this time, the beautiful Sacrifice of 
Abraham, which has siiuM? lieen placed in 
the gallciy of Dresden. The following 
anecdote is related of his wonderful skill 
in imitation : — He copi(»d Raphael’s |)or- 
trait of Leo X so (*x<juisitely as even to 
d(M'<Mve (liulio RomaiK^, who iiad aided 
Raphael in the dmiieiy. Among his 
most c(d(ibrated works is a Buiial in the 
[lalace and the Dead Savior with 

Mary and th<^ Saints, in tin; gallery of the 
grand-duk(' ; also a Ix^autiful Madonna, in 
the church of CAnnunzinia^ called Ma~ 
iUmnn dH sarco, and sevtuiil others in 
Klorenc(> ; a (>liarity, now in Basle ; To- 
bias with the Ang<d; and several Holy 
Families; flu' Histoiy of Joseph, in two 
paintings, in the Paris museum. In 
1521), when Florence was taken, the sol- 
diers, on (‘iitering the refectory which 
contained his picture of the Liust Supj)er, 
wen* struck with awe, and r(‘tin‘d with- 
out committing any violence*. He died 
ol* th(3 plague, in 15II0. His coloring 
in fr(*sco, as wi'll as in oil, wa** lidl of 
sweetness and force ; his draperies are 
ejisy and graceful, ’^flie naked, in his 
<M)in])ositions, is (excellently designed, but 
ids tigures want that force ami vivacity 
which animates tin* works of other gri'at 
painteis, though they poss<*ss corr<*ctness, 
truth and simplicity. Sometimes he is 
too anxious to jiroduce (*tlect. (iiacoino 
de Pontormo was his pu])il. 

Sarum, Oi.i) ; a rotten borough in 
Wiltshire, two miles north of Salisbiiiy'. 
It was anciently a considendile city, and by 
the Romans call(*d Sorhiodiinum^ though 
at present rediicc’d to some ruins and in- 
trenchments. 'Two members, however, 
are yet ri*turne<l to parliament by tin; pro- 
prietor, and the ('lection takes place in 
the fn»ld, on the spot when; the bust houses 
ot th(; city stood. 'Phe prestmt proprietor 
<)ld Saruin (lord Faledoii) ])aid about 
. tH0,000 for the small (;state on wliicli the 
borough stands. It was the original sit- 
uation of Salisbuiy, and the l)i.shoi» had a 
c.astl(' here; but the s('e w'as remoMMl 
to the preseut situation of Salisbury ((p v.), 
in tin; year 1219. Before the n rorma- 
18 ^ 


tion in England, the most celebrated lit- 
urgy ill use in that country was that styled 
secundum usum Sarum^ compiled by the 
bisho[) of Salisbury, in the eleventh cen- 
tury. 

Sassafras. (See Laurel,) 

Hassofkrato ; a yiainter, so called 
from the jilace of his birth, a tow n in the 
duchy of IJrbino, States of the Church. 
His tni(* name was Giambaiiista Salvi. 
He w^as Ikuti in 1G05, learned the elements 
of his art fi'om his father, ancL after>vards 
studied under Domenichino, Guido aixi 
Albiuii. His works rescfmble those of the 
latter, and are executed with the sanu; 
cjire. His paintings were chiefly th( 
Madonna and Child, the latter sleeping. 
His lieads are expressive and lovely. 

Satan. (See Demi.) 

Sate ; an Egvjitian goddess. (See 
HierofrlyphicSy vol. vi, j). 319.) 

Satin ; a soft, closely-woven silk, with 
a glossy surface. In the manufacture of 
other silken stufis, each half of the w'ai*p 
is niis(Ml alternately ; but in w'eaving satin, 
tlie w orkman only niises the fifth or the 
(*ighth part of the w^aq) ; thus the w oof is 
hidden lieneath the warp, w Inch, present- 
ing an even, close and smooth surface, is 
the more capable of reflecting the rays ot* 
light. In this way .satin accpiires that 
lustre and brilliancy which distinguish 
it from most other kinds of silks. The 
chief seats of this hninch of manufacture 
are Lyons in France, and Genoa mid 
Florf'iice in Italy. From the East Indies 
are im}>oi't(^d those light stufls called In- 
dian or Chinese sat'ms. Tliey are either 
plain, damasked, stri}jed, o|)en -worked, or 
embroidered. Both in lustre and execu- 
tion, t]i(*y are tar inferior to the Lyonesc 
satins ; they, however, poss(^ss this pecu- 
liju* property, that, even after scouring, 
tli(\v rt'tain their original gloss. 

Satin-»8par ; carbonate of lime, in 
delicate, alino.st compact, white fil)n*>. 
(See Lime.) 

Satire ; in the widest sense of the 
w ord, pungent ridicule or cutting consjire 
of faults, vires or w’eakiiesses ; hence the 
phrase a “ satirical j)ci-son.” InanaiTowei- 
^ens(‘, ill which it is more connnonly used, 
it is a jioeni, of wdiich ridicule and cen- 
sure are the ohj(;ct and chief elioraeteris- 
tic. This species of |K>ctr}’ had its origin 
with the Romans ; the name is derived 
fi*om snhir (by no iiieims from saiyr\, and 
refera, originally, to the mixture of sub- 
jects tii'atiNl, and of metivs usi'd, in tlie 
earlier piiKhietions of this kind. Satin' i:» 
out; of the latest brunches of jKietry culti- 
vated, Ix'eause it presupposes not merely 
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much natural wit, hut also acuto obser- 
vation, aiul much variety of life anil iiuui- 
nci*s to call this wit into exercise. In 
tiict, it is only in an advanced state of so- 
ciety, where folly and vice force them- 
selves on the public eye, that a taste can 
exist for this species of production. As 
the object of satire is always ciisti^ation, 
it is distingjiished from mere wit, wliiidi 
may occupy itself simply witli flie lu- 
dicrousness of particular relations. TJie 
form of satire is very varied. It may bo 
in the shape of epistles, tales, dialogues, 
dramas (as with Aristophanes), songs, 
epics, fables, &e. The most eoinmon 
form of satire, liowever, is that of a sim- 
ply didai'tie eompusilion. The aneieiits 
wrote their satiro^s in iambic and daerylic 
verse, 'fhe moderns giiierally use the 
iainbiis, sometimes the Alexandrine (q. v.), 
sornetijiies the iainhie- verse of five feet, 
tin* latter sometimes with, sometimes 
without rhyme. The proper didaetic 

siitire originateil, as we have said, with tln^ 
Homans; and its inventor was Lueilius: 
lloraee, Juvenal and lVr.*<ius devel- 
oped it. Vulpius, (Vsiiuhon and Koiiig 
have written on the Roman satire. Of the 
modern satiri.sts, vve may mention, among 
the Italians, Ariosto, Alamuiini, Salvator 
Rosa, Menzini, Dotti, Gasparo (iozzi, 
Vltiori, &c. ; among the Sjmniurds, Cer- 
vantes, (iuevedo and Saavedra ; among 
the French, Regnier, Hoileau, and Vol- 
taire, &c. ; among the Germans, Seb. 
Brand, ITlr. llutten, Fiscliart, Haller, Ka- 
lK*ner, Liclitenherg, Falk, Wielaiid, &:c. ; 
among the Englisli, Donne, Rochester, 
Di'vden, Butler, Fope, Swift, Young, 
Churchill, Johnson, Peter Pindar (VVol- 
eot), Gifford, Mathias ; among the Poles, 
Krasiezky. The Greeks had not the 
proper satire. The poem of Archilo- 
chus, and that of Simonides, were more 
yiroperly lanqioons ; and tin* silli had 
probably a didactie form, hut were of the 
mature of parody. E/itirely diflerent from 
the siitin* was the drama italtfrir.on of the 
Greeks, invented by Pratinas — a mixture 
of tragic, at lea>si heroic action witii 
<’.om\c. '^fhesi* dramas serve.d as inter- 
ludes and after-pieces, and Vmd a low 
comic character. W e possess only one — 
the Cmlom of Euripides. — See Eich- 
stiidt, Ve thamair Grmcorum comico-satyr- 
ico^ &c., and Herrmann and Pinzger on 
the same subject. 

SxTRAPS, in the, Persian empire; the 
governors of the provinc.es which were 
called wtrayits. The term satrap is 
sometkiies used to siffiiify a fietty despot. 

Saturation. A fluid, which holds in 


solution as much of any suhslancc m it 
can ilisHoIve, is said to be salnrated with 
it. But saturation with om^ siihstaiu'r 
does not deprive the lliiid ol’ its |M>wei 
of acting on, and dissolving some othej 
bodies; and in many east's it increases 
this power. The word satuntiwn is also 
einployetl in another st'iise. Tht* imioii 
of tw'o principles |>roduct‘s a hotli, tht* 
properties of wliieli dilh?r from flittM* 
its t'tuiiponeiir parts: when the priiK'iph s 
{irt‘ in such projiortitui that neither pre- 
tlominatt's, they are said to ht* sfituraled 
with e 4 ieh other; luU if otherwist*, tht‘ 
most predominani principle is said to he 
suhsaturated, and the n\\\vr suptrsatvrate i. 

SATTfiDAV {Saturni dies^ Saturn’s day), 
so called frtim flit* planet Saturn; llie 
seventh dai of the w(*(*k ; the Suhhath of 
the Jews. Jt is called by the Italians, 
Sahhato ; by tht‘ I'Veueh, ,* and by 

the (rormans, Sounahrnd (Sunday t*\e), 
or in High (ii rmaii, Sitmsiai^j a eorriip- 
fion of Sfihhathstdfr [T>iihhii^U day); and in 
l.ow' German, .Suhn/ug, of tlu' saint! ori- 
gin us tin' Kngli^li. (St't* IVtvk.) 

SATrii> ; originally an o) I Italian tii 
viiiity, w’ht) u’as alh'rwanls eiuifoimtletl 
w'itli flit* Kroiios (Kfjotvij ot* the (i reeks, 
rrainis anti (hea ('ferra) were the 
part'nts tif tin! six 'Pituns. 'fin* \t»urigosJ 
of these Titans was Kronos (Tinn*), wlm, 
when rranns imprisont'd his ehiltlreii, 
Hinl then!hy brought upon himst'li’ the 
anger of their motht'r, was instigated h\ 
her to vengeance, arnietl himself w itii a 
sharp knift% or siekh', and, ;ls IlesitaJ 
says, eui off tlte privities of Ids liither, 
wdit'reuptui Uranus W4is tlepriietl t»f his 
sovereignty. Tin' I’itans st‘t tree their 
imprisiuietl brothers, and tiie govt'rnmeni 
fell into the hands ot’ Kninos. He tht*n 
married Rhea, wht> hort! him seieral 
sons am) tlaiighters. But, as lit' w'<*ll 
kin*w that he shtaild he tlt'ihront'd h\ 
one of his sons, he devonn'd the ehiltiren 
that wt!re horn to liim. Jnpilt*r alone, 
whom Rhea eonci'akal in ( ’rete, wdit're 
Terra (>roniist‘d to t'dueatt! him, was pre- 
served. Rhea [tresenletl Kronos with a 
Slone, in swaddling elotlies, whi< h lie 
swallowed insteail of the, new \>orn in- 
lant. By means of an emetie, admin- 
istered to liim liy ^ferra ainl Meli.s, he 
threw lip the stone, as well as all the 
children whom he had swallowed ; by the 
assistaiiei! of wJiom, Jiipitiu* inadi^ war 
upon him and the ’Til uns, and dethroned 
him, after a e.ontest of ten years. Kro- 
nos was, together with the Titans, con- 
fiiied in the dungeons of Tartarus; 
whence, however, according to the later 
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poete,. th(^y wcro rc'loasod : according 
to Pindar, Jupiter recognis(*d KroiioK 
art the lordoftlui T'ortuiiate Island in the 
wcKiorn ocean. The unknown IJcspe- 
ria was considered as the laud w'liere 
Ilranurt, and the succeeding Titans, 
reigned. Jhit wJien tliirt land hecanie 
more accuirately known, Krt^ios, and 
tin? gold(?n ag<», were transferred to Italy. 
Kronos now hecouiiiig blended with 
Saturn, Saturn was rcjiresented as de- 
tiironcfl, cast out Ironi his kingdom, and 
flying before his son ; and as having rti3- 
U;cted a [)la<a‘ of refiigt* in Italy, and 
conc(*ah‘d himself in Latiuin (from laitn). 
There the aged king Janus shanul with 
him his throne, and Saturn built upon 
the Suturniaii mount (aflerwards the 
(^-ipiiofme hill] tin? city of Salurnia. His 
temple stood in the Koman forum, and in 
it were ])reserved the public treasure's of 
tlu? city. Tin? Suturniun period wjls the 
golden age, which poets vied w'itli ea<*li 
other in eelehratiiig. At that time, the 
y(*ars rolle^l trainpully away, and every 
moment oflered an alamdain’e of untrouh- 
l(»d (‘iijoyment. Saturn has also been 
ma<h? tin* father of Chiron, tlie (Jeiitanr. 

SATeR.>. I’ln? thh'kness of the ring 
of the planet Saturn has lately been eMi- 
mated l)y the (Jen nan astronomer Bessel 
nt2h,V, (ierman miles (15 to a degree), 
Knglisli geog. miles, (See 

SATrR’v\i.iA ; a feast among the Ro- 
nians, in eonimemoration of tin* liap|)V 
period under the n*igti of Saturn, when 
Ircedtuii and f’cjunlity prevail('<l, when 
truth, conlidencc and low, united all, 
and violeuei* anti np})n*ssion were un- 
known. It eontimu'd, at lirst, one day: 
tlien three; afterwanis five; and finally, 
under tin* ('a*sars, seven days, vi/, troin 
the 1 7th to tJie 2»‘kl of Decemix'r. The 
festi\al hi’gan as soon as the woi>ilen 
hands wliieli had hound the feet of Sat- 
urn’s statue through tin* y<*ar were 
removed. At the eommeneeiueiit of 
this h'stival, a great niimher of wax 
tapers wen* liglit<*d in the temple of 
S.'iinrn, as a sign that no more Jiiiman 
vietims wa*re to he saentie«*<l. The slaves 
were freed from restraint during this 
season, wmre caps ns badges of fr<*edom, 
and went about dressed in tunics, adorned 
W'itli pnrph*, and in wiiiu? togtis. IVIas- 
t<?rsaiid slaves cliang(*d place's; and while 
the servants sat and huiiqiieted at the 
tallies, they w(*re w'uiteil on by their mas- 
tei-s and their guests, who, if they did 
not do this, w ere ohligctl to submit to all 
sorts of ridiculous punishments. Jests 
and freedom every where prevailed ; and 


all ceased from their various occupations. 
Jn the lust clays of tin? festival, which 
wcjn? added in later times, jiresents were 
s(*nt from one to another, particularly 
little images of the gods, si^fla (sc'als), 
itc. ; wln?iic«? tin'se days were sometimes 
ealhtd Sif ^ Ularia ^ and |m*i*soiis wi.*re greet- 
«*d witlj tin? aitelarnations oi' “ Jo SfiUinifi- 
lia! bona Sal iirnaJin !'’* Smin* jirisojnrrs 
were also set free, who dedicated iJieii* 
ehaiiis to Saturn. 

SATrns. The (ireek mythology in- 
ehnles, under the name of Satip.^ (auT'-wt. 
rirniot^^ jis w'ell as iiiider those ot' Sileniy 
Faun.% and PajiJf, a sp(*r*ies of beings wlio 
ajiproach, more or less, to the nutun* oi* 
brutes, and fiartieularly to tlie form of 
the goat. They were, originally, Pelo- 
p<innesian wood-gods. The develojie- 
ni(*nt of th(? idea of these beings is due 
to tin* Attic ilrama, and tlie drama satj/r- 
iron in jiartieidar. Tlie early Greeks 
pi<*tiired them as Jong-eared, bald-headed, 
and as having small protul>erances behind 
I heir ears. l^aTer artists made them like 
Pan, giving them horns and goats’ feet, 
(l^ee Voss’s Mj/tholof^al LeiterSy 2d \ol. 
page no.) Tn tin* representation of 
them by some artists, the brute cliarac- 
teristies, sin*h as goats’ feet, a tail, pointed 
ears and horns, prc'dominate. Others 
mainly preserve the human form, and 
resemble the brutes only by llieir goats' 
ears and tails, and sometimes by the 
introduction of little Jiorns, in the fii*st 
stages of their grow ill. To this we must 
add, however, the general cast of tin* 
lace, the check-hoties, the lM*aid, aiul the 
tle.-li lianging down u]>on the neek from 
the l ars. At <»tlier times, the brute char- 
a<*reri>ties an* s»»lb*iied into a men* 
clownish, rude aud awkward liuimui 
lorni. 'Fhe »*ommon ditiereiice iiiadt* 
between the Paul is and r^atyi's is, iliat 
the f«>rmer are represented with pointed 
I'ars aud short tails: the latter, on tlie 
<*omrarv, ajipear w ith goals' ft'et. The* 
Sih*ni art'eonsidered to he tin* old Fann>. 
'This is, Imwever, erroneous. The ?5jjtyi*s 
of ilie (I'n eks wen*, in fact, f iinivalent to 
iln* rauns of tlie Romans. The whole 
race tif Salyi*s, i*?iloni, Fauns, and Pans, 
were gi nerally regxirded, among the an- 
cients, as divinities of the woods and ru- 
ral plac(*s, and grew up from diflei’cnt 
notions. Tlu* Satyi*s and Sileiii w ere tin' 
attendants of Baeehus, the sign ideation 
of wdiich eannot he determiiu*il, as the ori- 
gin of these n'presi'ntatioiis was early lost. 
Perhaps the idea of tliem arose from 
men dresseil in the skins of beasts ; or 
l>i*rhaps they were only symbolical, and 
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intended to represent man in a riule state. 
The parents of the Satyrs were eoiisid- 
ered, by some, to be Mercury and the 
nymph Iphtime ; but, according to oth- 
ei-s, they were Bacchus and the naiad 
Nicaea. They were wanton, an<l were <'\- 
tremely fond of music ; and, at the festi- 
vals of Bacchus, always appear dancing 
and playing on musical instrumimts. 

Saucissk, in the military art, is a long 
train of powder sowt'd up in a roll of 
pitched cloth or lt‘atlier, sen ing to s<*t tin* 
to mines. To every mine there are gen- 
erally two, that il‘ one fail the t)tlier may 
take etfecl. 'flieir length is determined 
by circumstances. 

vSaccisson, ill fortification, a kind of 
fagot made ol* thick branches of tri'es, 
bound together, to cover the men whih* 
evpowscd to the enemy’s tire, when on 
<01110 ha/ardous employment. It is also 
used to repair breaches, stop pjL<sages, 
and make traverses over wet ditehe<. 

Sacks, or S\cs. (See 

Sai l. (St^e Paul.) 

Saul; king of Israel about 1050 B. (’. 
He was ilescended from an bumble family 
of the undistinguished tribe of Benjatniii, 
but was noted for liis personal beauty and 
courage, and, when the people bci'ame 
(lisstitislied with tin* theocratieo-repuhli- 
eaii constitution, w'as selected by Samuel 
.<]. V.) for their king. He wits not ae- 
knowlodged hv tin* whole people until 
after he luul gained a victory over the Atn- 
monites. Repeated successes over the 
Philistin(*s, Ivlomites, Moabites, Ammon- 
iics, ainl even over a king beyond the Kii- 
phrates, confirmed his authority. But 
Samuel, who had reluctantly partc'd witii 
the siipreiiK* jiower, eontinned to ke<*p np 
a party in the nation, and, being ofh*nd<*d 
by the encToachments of the king on the 
privih'ges of the jirie^thood, and by his 
disoliedienee tf) tlie cr>iiim:inds of .Iidif)- 
v^ali in a war again<l the Amalekites, sf*- 
cretly anointed j)avid (c|. v.)as king. Saul 
discovered his rival, and liis hatred against 
liirn was increased by tln^ reputation wbicli 
the latter aeqnireil by his warlike exploits. 
A civil war, wiiich broki; out between the 
partisans of David and those of Saul, was 
terminated by the death of the latter, who, 
after the defeat of his forces by his rival, 
fell upon his own sword. The* history of 
Saul’s frenzy has furnished Alfieri with 
the subject of one of Ids rnasterpic<-es — 
Saul, a lyric Tragedy. 

Saumaisk. (See Salmasius.) 

Saunders ON, Nicholas ; a celebrated 
blind mathematician, born in lf»H2. When 
a year old, he entirely lost his eye-sigbi 


through tin* small-pox. Notwithstanding 
tfiis privation, he ac<|uiird a knowledge 
of Latin and (ireek, and, having pur- 
sued his stiulies for sona* tina*, with tia* 
assistanec'of friends, he wa<, in 1707, sent 
to (Cambridge. He took np his resi(h*nee 
at ('’lirist’s eolh'ge, and soon commenced 
giving le(‘tures on <»p!ics. He lM*came 
acquainted with sir Isaac Newton, and 
was (‘hose n m:itla*matit‘nl professor. He 
di('d 17.*l!h His tn‘atise on algebra was 
piihlislM*d alb’i* his death, at (’amhridge 
(1740, 2 vols.). lb* l(*ft other works in an 
imp('rt(*et stat»', among which W(‘re com- 
ment-: on Newton’s Pnneipin^ wliicli were 
]mhlish(*(i at tla* (‘lal of his postliumous 
tr(*alise on Llu.xicms (I75l», f^vo.). 

S\URiN, .lana's, a rr(*fa*h lb*ot(*stant 
preacher, son of a Iawy(*r at Nismes, was 
horn in l()77. rj>on tiu* revocation >1* 
tin* edict of Nant('s, in h)J^5, his fiitljer >*- 
tin'd with his family to ( Jcin'va, u lu‘n* the 
snhjt‘ct of this article made a considerable 
progn'ss in learning, hut (|uitt(*d his studies, 
and went into tin* army. When the dnk(* 
of Sa\ov, Minh'r whom In* served, made 
peace* in ItilK), In? r(*lunu*d to (i(*in*va, 
with a view’ to (‘iigagf* in tin* ministry. In 
1700, In* \isit('(l laigland, wdn‘n* he 
pn*a(*hed nearly five yviws to his i'ellow 
n‘fng«*es in l^ondon. He siibse'ejiiently 
lie(*aMn‘ pastor to a (*ongr<*galioii of I ’n’iich 
r(*tiigees, who ass(*mbl('d in a chajn*! hc*- 
longing to tin* prin(*<* of Orang(*, at tin* 
Hairin*. lb* di(‘d in I7d0, at the age* of 
lilty-thn*<*. ’Phis (‘min(?nt pr(*aclier po--- 
sessetl great tah'jit-, and a line addn'ss: 
his voice was stronii', clear and harmoni- 
ous, and his styh* pious, uiiafll*(*ted and 
eloquent. H<* had tin* h{ip|)y art of aihqit- 
ing his argumi uts, with great skill, to tin* 
uinlei’stamrmg of* tin* aU(rn‘in*e*s before* 
whom In* speeke*, anel was jieTsuasiv e* and 
jKithetic, (»r plain, ele*ar and argume*nta- 
tive*, as best suile*el his suhjeeTs or his 
h(*ar('i*s. His priin*ip!e‘s we*re* rlne-e* of 
mocleniti* ( \*ilvinisni. lb* was tin* author 
of twa*lv(‘ vohimf*s e>f Sermons (Hvo.), se*- 
leclions f*rom which vv(*re‘ translate el inle( 
Knglisli, and piiblisln'd, l)e*tvve*i*n I77.‘>anel 
17H4, in five volumes, by Mr. Robert Boliiii- 
son (with a M(?nioir), a sixth being added, 
in I7!H», by doctor Henry Hunte r. Among 
liis other works an? ( 4irislianity in b’ ranee* 
(rivo.);(’ompt?ndium of (’hristian Divinit} 
and Morality *, J)iscoiirs(*s on tin* most R(*- 
markabh? biV(?ntHof tin* Old and N(‘wT(?s- 
tanients. Of this, his most considerable? 
w'ork, he* ne?arly eompl(?t(‘d tlirei? vol- 
umes folio; to whicJi Roques add(*d a 
fourth oil llu? Old T(*stam(int, and Benn- 
.sobre two more on tin? N(*vv 'restament. 
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SAiTBSURf:, Horace Benedict de, a ceJo- 
bruted iiaturaliHt, born at Geneva in 1740, 
diHtiiif^uisbcd hirriHcir ho much at the age 
of* twenty-two by bin proficiency in the 
inathtMnaticul and jihyHical HcienceH, hh to 
he appointed pr(»fesHor of (ihiloHophy in 
liis native place. He continued to dis- 
r}iarg(* I lie duties of tliis offnw, for 2.5 
years, with reputation. The leisure which 
iiis diitiijs lelf him was occupied in scien- 
li(ie journeys to the volcanic region of 
i 'l aiici*, to th(^ south of luily, and to Eng- 
land. A favorite obje<;t of liis investiga- 
fitais uas the strueJure and height of 
niountains ; and to him we are indebted 
|iir the invention of sciveral philosophical 
In.struinents ; as, for instance, an (‘lectroin- 
(‘ter, a h\ groineUT, heliotherinoineter, 
in I77!> he had ascended tin* Al|»s foiir- 
i(!en times in eight dillerent jilaces, and in 
I7H7 he aseende<i Mont [tlanc, and deter- 
tnined its in'ight by barometrical in«*asuiv- 
hit'iits. Saus>ure died in I7I111. Among 
his writings, his Ksanis snr V Hyf^romHri(\ 
anil his / UsJllpes (1 vol.<., I77j> 

— !M)), are the most vahiahh*. 

I Saussuiute is a massive or compact 
iniiHTal, fouinl in large masses in the 
Monte l^)na ; in (%)rsica;in the Hachcr 
mountain in Lower Stiria, and in Bay- 
reuth. In (attain varieties, traces of 
cleavage fiarallel to the sides of a prism of 
124°, and to the shorter diagonal of such 
a figure, are observable. Fnicture unevtm, 
splintery : lustre pearly, inclining to vitre- 
ous; color white, ]mssing into mountain- 
green ; streak white ; lirittle ; frangible 
with much dilhculty ; specilic gravity 
d.2.5. It consists of silex 4J), alumine 24, 
linu* 10, magnesia d.7.‘>, oxide of inm 
b..50, and soda 5..50. 

Savaoe, Riidiard, an English pew't of 
the last century, celebrated for his genius, 
irregularities and misii)rtunes, was l>oni 
in London, about 44ie singular 

story of Savage, adorned as it is by the 
p<‘n of his intimate friend, doctor Johii- 
•^un (l/ives of the Poets), has acquiml 
great ciilebrity ; but then* is reason to be- 
lievt^ that a gn*at part of it is utterly ficti- 
tious. Savage was tirobably the son of a 
woman who had bei*n eiiifiloyed to nurse 
‘‘I natund son of the countess of Maccles- 
field by earl Kivei*s. 'fhat lady always 
asserted — and there is no good cause for 
doubting it — that her child died wdiile 
•quite young, and that Savages was an im- 
postor. JohnsonV account, taken from 
^^avjige himself, is, that no sooner did lie 
w^e the light, than a mostuunatund hatred 
took complete possession of his mother ; 

♦ fhut he was placed with a womati in the 


lowest state of indigence, with directions 
that he should be brought up in ig- 
norance of his birth, and in the meanest 
condition ; that the interference of his 
maternal grandmother, lady Mason, a 
litth^ alleviaterl his lot; and through her 
kindness In; was placed at a grammar 
school ill the neighborhood of St. Alban’s, 
during which pc*riod carl Rivers died, re- 
voking a bequest be had made him, on 
being assnnfd by tlic countess tliat her 
child had lK*en some time dead ; and that 
liis mother endeavorerl to have him kid- 
napped and sent as a slave to the planta- 
tions. He was an apprentice to a shoe- 
maker (this is true), w hen the woman, 
whom be bad been taught to consider 
lii.s mother, dying suddenly, some of lady 
Mason’s letters, among her papers, dis- 
covered to him, as he pretends, the secret 
of his birth ; or, as appears probable, 
suggested to him the plan of a.ssuming 
to be the child of lady Macclesfield, 
whom liis mother had nursed, and to 
w'lioni these l(‘tters really related. He 
now became an author for the means of 
bodily subsistence. His first w^ork was a 
pamjildet on the Bangorian controversy, 
which was followed by two comedies. 
Woman’s a Riddle, and Love in a 
Veil, which procured him tlie acquaint- 
ance of sir Richard Steele and Mr. 
W’ilkes. Jn 1723, hi.s tragedy, on the 
suliject of sir Thomas Overbury, was 
brought out ; the author himself perfoim- 
<*d the principal character, hut with little 
suci*ess : tlie profits of the piece, however, 
appear to have amounted to about £200. 
The poet was now rising in reputation, 
when, in 1727, ui a broil inn house of ill 
fame, In* killed a Mr. Sinclair ; and, being 
tried for murder, a verdict of guilty vss 
pronoun<*(‘d against him. Through the 
influence, however, of lady Hertford, the 
king’s pardon was granted him. Soon 
aller, lord Tyrconnel n'ceived him into ^ 
his house, luid allowed him two hundred 
pounds a year. In 1729, he published 
ids Wand«*rer, a Moral Poem. A qiiar- 
n*l with his patron once more turned him 
adrift upon the w^orld, and he now pro- 
duced 14ie Ba.stard, a poem of* merit. 

A Birtli-<lay Od(*, addressed to thi* queen, 
procured him a pension of fitly pounds 
from her innjesty, to which he was 
eventually mainly indebted for his sup- 
port. A satiiv agiiiust the ck'rg}', entitle*! 
tln^ Progress *>f a Divine, eausetl a 
prosecution to be instituted against him ; 
but the information w^as dismissed. 
From this period, he appears to have 
sunk into the lowest misery. The 
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ileath of tlio queen, and tlie loss of liis 
{.tension, completed lus ruin ; and, although 
a few friends raised a subscription, with 
a view of enabling him to rosidt' in 
Wales, the same jmqn'nsiiy to dissipa- 
tion induced him not only to squaiuler the 
money advanced to him, but to incur a 
debt of eightpoimds at Bristol; for \vhi<*li 
he was arrested, thrown into the county 
jail, and eventually rcjuoved to XewgaU', 
where he tUed in 174d. AlthougJi Savage 
at one time received an alhtwaiiceof fitly 
pounds a year from Mrs. Oldfiehl, ami 
repeatedly t‘\tortt'd c(»nsiderable sums of 
money from huly MacelestieJd by thrt'ats 
of lampooning Jier, besides otl'.er sums 
from the atlmirers of his genius, liis vx- 
travaguxice always kept him po<»r;and it 
is well known that ho wiis tin* friend and 
companion of Johnson at the time when 
the latter was sleepiiur in tin* streets of 
London, honsei«*ss and penny l»>s. For 
tlic true character and Jiistory of Savage, 
see (ialt’s Lives of the Players (London, 
Istvol.), 

Savannah; a river which makes the 
uortli-east boundary of (ieorgia, and sc])- 
arates it from South Carolina. It is form- 
ed by the junction of the Tugalo and 
Kinwee, 100 miles by the course of tiie 
riv< r above Augusta. The largest ves- 
sels come up to Five-fathom Hole, within 
throe miles of the city of Savannah, 
eighteen miles from iJn* ocean ; larg(5 
brigs come to the wharves; steam-boats 
of 150 tons ascend to Augusta, about 250 
miie*s by water, ami 127 by land ; and pole- 
l)oats ascend 100 miles farther, and lli<*n 50 
miles on the Tugalo branch. Boats on ibis 
branch carry from tliirty to sixty luurs of 
cotton, and return with eight or ten tons 
of niercliaiidise. Tides flow up 25 miles. 

i^avan.nah; a city of Georgia, and 
port of entry, in Chatham rouiily^, on the 
south bank of Savannah rivf'r. it is 
built on a sandy bluff point, 40 fc*ct higli. 
‘It was laid out by general Oglethorpe in 
l7.Tk hi 1??20, it contained ten lioii.ses 
of worship, an exchange, a court house, 
a jail, a pcior lious<‘, an ho.spital, a theatre, 
an academy, two staUi banks, and a bniiich 
of the* U. States bank. Twooftlie churches 
fire lor Africans; and one f)f these has 
more than 2000 membei*s fUtached to thfi 
congregation. Population in I H.‘30, ; 

lat. :12^ 2' N. ; Ion. 3' W. Tho town is 
regularly laid otU ; tin; streets are, wide, 
and ornamented with the (yhirui tree. The 
chief part of the exports and imports of 
the state are landed hrjre. In the year 
ending September 30, 1820, the e^xports 
were 190,578 bags of cotton, 11,455 fu?n:es 


of rice, 170 hogsheads of tobacco. Since 
a sail; inlfind pass;ig<‘ to Cbai k^toii by way 
of Beniiftn-r luw bet*n discov<;red, some 
part of thi‘ ex|Mals have piussed fnnn Au- 
gusta directly to Charleston. In Janua- 
ry, 1820, this town was burned ; but it 
has been rebuilt in an improved style. 
Tla^ city *fiboiinds in benevolent institu- 
tions. Ha van null was takt n by the Brit- 
ish during th»* revolution. (Seci »8b(*rwood’s 
Gazetteer of Georgia,) 

Savary, Rene, duke of Rovigo, was 
born in 1774. He was Napoleon’s minister 
of police, N:c., and served with ilistinetion, 
ill 1789, in tJie line ; also in J 790, under 
xMon‘aii, and in 1799 under Desxiix in 
Fgy pt. A fter J lesaix’s death, fit iMart'iigo, 
ill 1800, he Ixvame Napoleon’s adjutant- 
giMiend, and, soon after, was intrusted with 
tlie clifirge of the secret police. Bold, 
active, ami dexterous (tor example, in die 
discoN ( r\ of the conspirac,y of George and 
Piehegrii), and fit the same time zealously 
de\oted to tin* eiufUTor, he soon obtaiiieil 
th«‘ eontideiice ot‘the latter. NhjioIcoii em- 
ploy ed him on important missions. Atler 
till? battle of Ausieriitz, he was sent to the 
Jiussian and Austrian head-quarters, and, 
ill 1808, to Ferdinand VII, fit Madrid, 
uhom lie imluc(‘<l to come to Bayonne. 
Oil ficcount of a brilliant charge wliicJi he 
successliilly' mai.le fit the* head of his regi- 
ment at the hfittle of Fried land in 1807, 
the emperor inside iiirn duke of Rovigo 
(q. v.) ; and when Foiichi* hdl into disgrace, 
lie was appointed (June 3, 1810) minister 
of police. A Her Napoleon’s relurn from 
Elba, Fonclii'i was made, minister of tin* 
police, ami Savary was appointed general 
siipcTintendent of tin* geiis tPai'nicSf and 
a peer of France. It is well known that 
the Britisli government refused to give 
him permission to aeroiiipfuiy Napoleon 
to St. Helena. Having been detained as 
a prisoner at Malta, he ijseaped, in April, 
18 10, to Smyrna. Thcne.e he went, in 
1817, to IViestf*, in order to repair to l*ari.s, 
to defend himsell' against a sejitence ol‘ 
death passed on him December 25, 1810, 
liy^ a court martial ; hut he w^as (haaiiied at 
Grktz until In^ returned to Smyrna, in 
June, IHIH, where he, engaged in mercan- 
tile business. In 1HI9, he went to Lon- 
don, ami thence to Paris, where, Deceiii- 
iKjr 27 of that year, he presenteil himself 
before the e,ourt, and was acipiitted. He 
tlieu lived retired, but went to Berlin in 
1823, to bring before the Pnissian courts 
of justice an action against the Prussian 
exchequer for indemnitlcafioii (inadmissi- 
ble by the jicuce of Paris) for the loss 
of his dotations in the Prussian dominions, 
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ilie king had pn5Bente<l to general 
‘ Gneiseiiaii. Failing in his object, he went 
bac'.k to Paris, and, in onler to refute a pas- 
sjigc^ in ih(5 Memorial of count Las Cases, 
published a fragnient from his Memoirs 
(iSwr la Catastrophe du Due (TKnghien)^ 
denying his privity to the arrest and 
fAecution of th(j duke, iind maintaining, 
on the contrary, that the whole was 
planned and (!arried into execution with- 
out tin; previous knowledge of Napoleon, 
by the minister who was then at the head 
of fon;ign atl’airs (Talley mml). But Tal- 
l<;yrand justilied himself before Louis 
X VIII ; and other publications connected 
with this alfair, particularly those of gen- 
( nil liullin and Diipiii, l)ear so liard on 
the duke of Kovigo, that it is ditlicult to 
believe him not to have been privy to the 
hurried execution of the sentence. The 
duke of Uovigo was thereujjon banished 
from the court; and from that time lie 
lived in closer retirement. 1 1 is Memoire sur 
la Mortde Pichetp^i^de Jfnfrfd^de Bathurst^ 
dsunpieltpiesaiUres Circoiuttances de sa Vie 
(Paris, IH‘^5), has weakened tin; force of 
the charg(*H against Savar>, although the 
o(M'urrenc<*s with regard to VVriglit and 
Bathurst recpiire a furtlna* explanation, 
lie ap[)ears to Isi a man of couragi* and 
adroitiK'ss, but destined by nature* to follow 
the lead of men of more decided udent and 
chanicter. His •V/emoire5 wen; published 
in 1828 (8 vols. 8vo. ; in lOiiglish, 4 vols.). 
He was up[>oiiited governor of Algiers 
in 18d2. 

Saviony, Frederic Charles von, born in 
1771), at Frankfort on the Maine, is one 
of tin; most distinguished professors of 
the civil law, Alh*r having linished his 
academic studies, in wiiich Weis and Hu- 
go were his chief guid(\s, and having ta- 
ken his dt'gree, as (loctor of laws, at Mar- 
burg, ill 1800, he travelled, during several 
years, in Germany, Fninci*, and Upper It- 
aly, to investigate unexplored or little 
known sources of the civil law, and, atler 
his return, was ap|K)inted pn)ft;ssor of law 
at Miuburg. In 1803, he wrote, at this 
place, his Law of Possession (5lh edition, 
Giessi'u, 1827). In 1808, he wasappouitcd 
professor at Landshut, and, in 1810, in the 
university established a short lime previous 
at Berlin, wliere lie continues to toacli. 
He is a riKunber of the academy of sci- 
<inces at Berlin, of the council ofstate, mid 
. of the court of revision, or cassation (q, v.) 
Ibr the Prussian provinces 6ii the Rliine, 
where the Fn;nch code has remained in 
force. His lectures on the pandects, the 
institutes and tlie history of the Roman 
^ law, ore distinguished for clearness, pre- 


cision, and purity of language, and attract 
many students to Berlin. Havigny belongs 
to the histori(;«il school (so called) of Ger- 
man lawyer, though he emmot be 
termcMl its founder without injustice to 
Hugo and Bchlossfjr. He was, however, 
the hrst to adopt this name for himself 
and his followers {ZeUschriJl fur die 
ffcschichltiche Rechtsunsaenschafl^ edited by 
Bavigny, Kichhorn, and Gdschen, I, 2, 
Ik‘rlin, 181.5), to distinguish his school 
from one which might, with equal reason, 
assume the title of the philosojihical school, 
and call their opponents the unphilosoph- 
ical, as they are far from disregarding the 
historical developement of law, tliough 
they endeavor to deduce law mainly from 
the higher principles of our nature. Sa- 
vigny’s views respecting the foundation 
of law — according to which it rests neither 
on positive legislation nor on the deduc- 
tions of reason — are contained in a work 
publislied subsequently, in consequence 
of the wish expressed by other jurists, as 
Thibaut, Bchmid, Gdnner, for the intro- 
duction of a general penal and civil code, 
and a uniform course of procedure 
throughout Germany. In this work, en- 
titled f owi Bern/ unserer Zeit fiir Gesetz^ 
fiCebung und Rechtaiciasenschajl (Berlin, 

1 814^ translated by a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn, under the title, On the Aptitude of 
the present Age for Legislation and Juris- 
])ruiieiice, ^cc.), he eni leavers to show that 
new cimIcs are unnecessary and impracti- 
cable ; tliat the codes of France, Austria 
anil Prussia are not adapted for introduc- 
tion into other countries; and that the 
German language is not even sufficiently 
matured for a code. Savigny’s work, 
though replete with proofs of extensive 
erudition, and not devoid of sound views, 
exhibits also numerous traces of that dis- 
})Osition to exalt the past and the distant, 
at the expense of the present and the near, 
so ollen met with among the lecmied, who 
are dispos<?d to value most highly what 
has cost them most labor. The fondness 
for ancient laws and political institutions 
i.s most common in tliose countries which 
have the least political liberty. How of- 
ten does a German philologist assert 
that the greatest orators are those who 
were formed under the political institu- 
tions of antiquity, forgetting tlie great 
names who adoni the history of English 
eloquence ! Tlie woric of Bavigny cannot 
be called very philosophical, but it con- 
tains much matter for reflection. He 
has published a History of the Roman 
Law in the Middle Agt;s(4 vols., 1815 — 26 ; 
English, Edinb. 1829) ; other fhiits of his 
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researches are containeci in papers read 
befl>re die academy of sciences, and in ar- 
ticles in die periodical mentioned above. 
Uiiconiinon erudition, acuteness, and ele- 
gance m the exposition of his views, tmi 
allowed him, even by diosc who do not 
belong to his school. 

Savilc, sir Henry, one of the most 
profound and elegiuit scholars of his age, 
was born in 1549, and, after gnidiiatiiig at 
Brazen-nose college, Oxford, removed on a 
fellowship to Merton college, in the siime 
university. In his twenty-ninth year, he 
made a tour on the continent, for the pur- 
pose of perfecting himself in elegant lit- 
erature, and, on his return, was appointtnl 
tutor in Greek aiul mathematics to queen 
Elizabeth. Seven years after, the war- 
denship of his college, wliicli he held for 
about six-aud-thirly .veal's, the pnnostship 
of Eton being added to it in 15! Mi, was 
conferred on him. In 1()19, lie founded 
two professorships, in geonu'try and as- 
tronomy, at Oxford, besides <*onti*rriiig 
several other valuable lienefactions, iMitli 
m property and books, many of the latter 
forming still a part of the Bodleian libra- 
ly. Among his works, the principal an^ 
his Commentaries on Roman Warfare; 
Rtrxim Aiif^licarum post litdani Scriptores ; 
Praleciumes in Kltmenta Euclidis uiul 
his edition of the writings of Ht. Chrysos- 
tom, in eight folio volumes. Sir Henry 
Savile was the correspondent of J. Scali- 
ger, Meihomius, Isaac Casauhoii, and most 
of die learned men of his day. Ills death 
took place in 

Savile, George, marquis of Halifax, 
a statesman and writer, was Ixim in IfKlO. 
On the death of Cromwell, he distinguish- 
ed himself hy his exertions in favor of 
die absent king, and on die restoration 
was rais(3d to the yiecrage. He was re- 
moved from the council in 1(375, tlirough 
the influence of the duke of York {see 
James //), in consequence of his o|)- 
' position to that prince’s measures in fa- 
vor of the Roman Catholic religion. But 
when the hill for excluding the (hike from 
the succession was in agitation, his re|)ug- 
nance to that measure brought him into 
disgrace with th(i party with which he 
had hitherto acted. In 1(182, he was cre- 
ated marquis of Halinix, k(;ef)er of the 
privy seal, and president of the council, 
which dignities he retained in the early 
part of the succeeding rciign, till his oppo- 
flitioD to the proposed nqieal of the test 
acts caused his abrupt disirfissal. From 
this moment lord Halifax continued in op- 
position, till the flight of Jaincis II, when he 
was chosen speaker of the house of lords 


in the convention parliament, and oontrib. 
uted inuiidy to the elevation of William 
Hi to the throne. But, soon after the 
revolution, he resigned tlu^ privy soul, and, 
during the remaiiuhir of his life, voted 
against the court. A mortification in tli(3 
bowels carried him off in 1()95. H(; was 

the aiitliur of Advi(*e to a DaugliUu*, and 
of a variety of political tracts, tlu' princi- 
pal of which are, Maxims of SlaU^ ; tluj 
(-haracter of a 'rrinmuT; ('haracter of 
King Charh's 11 ; Anatomy of an Ihjuiva- 
lent ; Letter to a Dissimter, vVe. 

Sa\in. {^vv Juniper.) 

Saviinos Institi tions, or, ns tiny art* 
often called, Savixus Banks, art? an insti- 
tution of r«ie(*iit origin, hut liavt; aln;ady 
accomplished niueli good. They afford 
an opportunity tor those who havt? any 
thing to spare, not only to deposit their 
savings in safety, hut to ive(3ivt; iir ‘rest 
for the sum so secured, against a tina? of* 
sickness, or distr(‘ss, or agt*. Oik? of tlie 
first attempts with which we ar<‘ ae- 
({iiainted to realize sucli an institution 
was made hy Mrs. IVistulla Wakt?lield, at 
Tottenham, near London, in in 

which small sums wen* reet'ived, and in- 
U'lvst allowed on tlnuii. The first att(*mpt 
on a larg(‘r s(*ale was made in Kdinhurgh, 
in 1814 ; and soon at\(‘r this examph; was 
imitaUul in England, 'fhe Scotch hanks 
allowing int(?r(‘st on men? d(*posits, the 
managers of savings institutions in that 
(3oiinti*y had no difficulty in inviisiing their 
funds ; hut in England, this not hiiing the. 
ease, it b(3(3ame nec.(3ssary to vest the chi- 
posits in the public funds, in some in- 
staiKKis paying a fixed intercist, in others 
h;<aving the depositors to take? their cdiancc? 
in the fluctuations of the stocks. Such 
was th(i extent of the? openitioiis of tluw? 
institutions, that from 1817 to I82H inclu- 
8iv(3, the commissi()iKJi*H for th(‘ r(‘duction 
of the jmhlic d(?ht rciceivcid from lh(? 
dir(3Ctors of savings hanks, iiK'luding 
friendly Hocieties, the sum of £L3,74(i,.54(), 
tlir which gov(?nim(mt paid four pcjr cent, 
interest. By act of parliament of July 28, 
1828 (to consolidate? and ame?iid the? laws 
relating to savings hanks), for the? furthe?r 
rcigulation of savings hanks, the rate of in- 
tere*Ht was r(Mlii(3e*el to 8.s, 5JeL fx^r 
cent, jier aiiiuiiri. Novcml)e?r 20, 1^*30, 
there were B79 savings hanks in England, 
and .since that time five others have lx?eii 
established. The iiurnher of depositors in 
JK3!> hanks, from which re3tuniH we?r(3 re- 
ceived, was ^3(37, 812 ; the? amount de?postt- 
ed, £1:3,080,255 : of the depositors, 187,770 
deposited unde?r twenty pounds, and 
102,621 under tifly pounds. In W ales, tliere 
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inj institutionB of this kind, witift 

10,404 dc 3 po 8 itojr 8 , and an amount invested 
)f £.*140,721. In Ireland, there are eighty- 
hree, returns frriin sixty-two of which 
dve defK)8itorH, and an amount in- 

Jestcid of £94.5,1)01. (See Pratt’s f/wtory 
)f Savings Hanks.) 'J’he first saving 
lank in America was opened in Bhiladel- 
>liiu, in November, IHKJ. In Boston, an 
iistitution was incorporated in Decemlsir 
)f the same yt^ar ; but its action did not 
login until February following. Since 
hat time, these societies have iKicome quite 
lunieroiis, an<l, with hardly an exception, 
lave been exceedingly pnisfierous. That 
)f New York has the largest funds: next 
u rnagnittide is th(^ institution at Boston; 
hen thos«; of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Sa- 
eiij. New Btidlord. Perhaps the number 
nay amount to f'orty or fitly ; for most of 
honorth<*rn maritime citie.s, and tlu; larger 
riumitactiiring towns, atliird strong en- 
couragement to such projects. In Boston, 
he tmmber of depositor exceeds ton 
hoiisaiid, and the amount of funds cannot 
je short of a million and a half of dollars. 

{Savonarola, (icronimo, an Italian 
nonk, c(*lehrat(?d for his eloquence, and 
iis melancholy bite, was born at Ferrara, 
kiptember 21, 1452, and was designed for 
he medical [irofession. Religious eiithu- 
iiusm led him, at the age of fourteen, to 
[‘ave his father’s house s«3cretly, and enter 
he order of Dominicans. Several years 
Liter, Ik; Ix'gtm to jireach at Florence, but 
vith so litth; success that he determined 
0 abandon the pulpit ; and, retiring to Bo- 
:»gna, he devoti-d himself to metapliysical 
Jid physical studies. 'Phe neputation of bis 
ulents and learning induced Lonui/.o do’ 
detlici to invite him to return to Florence, 
len; {Savonarola began to jinvudi iigain ; 
Jul his discoui'Si's attracted such crowds 
hat the church could not contain them. 
Iis extraordinary sanctity and his powerful 
!lo(|uence gained him great influence c»ver 
he minds of the Flonuitines, and he wius 
anholdeneil to assume a prophetic tone, 
aid to urgi; with vehemence, and in pub- 
ic, tin; n('c<;ssity of a reform in the church, 
file multitude looked upon him asdivine- 
y inspired, while some ridiculed him os a 
anatic, and othei*s tlenoiinced him as an 
uipostor. He smm broke olf all connex- 
nn vviih his patron Lorenzo, whose chtu’- 
icter he assifiled, with prophecies of his 
approaching bill. lie refusetl to make the 
■nstoiiiary visit to that chief, which it was 
‘is duty to do as prior of St. Mark’s, and, 
^hen Lorenzo went himself to Sj?t. Mark’s, 
“cfusod to Bt;c him. Although Lorenzo 
Jo Medici was repeatedly urged to adopt 

VOL. XI. 19 


Bovore measures against him, he refused, 
either from lenity, or from his respect for 
the character of the preacher. Wrien Lo- 
renzo lay on his death-bed (1492), Savona- 
rola obtained admission to him, and tq^ioke 
to the dying man with the dignity of his 
office. After the death of I^renzo, and 
the expulsion of his son Pietro, Savonaro- 
la took the most active pan in the politi- 
cal affairs of Florence. He jiut hirnsedf 
at the head of those who demanded 
a more democralical form of govern - 
merit, asserted that God had comrriission- 
ed him to declare that the legislative pow- 
er must lie extended to the citizens, that 
he himself diad Ixien the ambassador of 
the Florentines to heaven, and that Christ 
had consfuited to be tlieir king. The new- 
ly elected magistrates accordingly laid 
clown their offices, and the legislative func- 
tions were intrusted to a council of the 
citizens, whicii chose a committee from 
their own numljer for the ^lischarge of' 
tlie duty. Dissensions, however, distract- 
ed the new re])ublic; the aristocralical 
and dernocratical parties persecuted each 
other with great fury, the former consist- 
ing of the friends of the old order of 
things, luid the latter of the devout admir- 
ers of the monk. But the zeal of Savona- 
rola was not content with revolutionizing 
Florence ; he meditated the refonn of the 
Roman court, and of the irregularities of 
the clergy. The pontificate of Alexander 
VI could not fail to supply causes of com- 
piuiiit on both heads. He accordingly^ 
WTotc, as his eulogists assure us, to the 
(*hristiaii princes, declaringthai the church 
was going to ruin, and that it was their 
duty to convoke a general council, before 
winch he was ready to prove that the church 
was wilboul a head, and that the reigning 
po|M? was not a tnic bishop, had never 
been worthy of the title, nor even of the 
name tif a Christian. Alexander excom- 
miinicaicd him, and thcbullof exconmiu- 
nicatioii wtis read in the cathedral at Flor- 
ence ; hut ^Savonarola despised the thuii- 
dei-s of the Vatican, and Cimtinued 'to 
preach. His influence was still further 
increased by the failure of an attempt of 
Pietro de’ Medici tO restore his fiunily au- 
thority. But another party had, mean- 
while, arisen in opposition to him. His in- 
novations in St. Mark’s and otlier moiias- 
tt'ries had excited the enmity of the monks, 
especially of the Fi’anciscaiis of the strict 
observance, Avho denounced him from tJie 
pulpit as on excominunicnted lieretic. Fra 
Domenico da Rescia, a monk of his con- 
vent, oflered, in tho heat of hw fanatical 
zeal, to prove the truth of his master’s 
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doctrines, by passing through fin\ if one 
of his op|X)nenta would undergo the same 
ordeal in defence of their o[)uuons. The 
ehallengf? was acceptetl by a Franciscan 
monk, mid Savonarola, wiili his champion, 
appem*ed at the head of a large procession, 
chanting the Psalm Ixviii, “ Let God arise, 
and let his enemies be scattered.” The 
Franciscan also presented himself^ the lire 
was kindled, and Domenico was ready to 
enter the flames, hem*ing the host in his 
hands. But the crowd twclaimed against 
this sacrilege, as tliey termed it ; and, as 
Domenico persisted in his determination, 
he thus happily escape<I the ordeal fc>r 
which he had oflerod liimself. Hut this 
event w*vs tiital to i;^avoiiarola. The peo- 
ple loaded him with insults, and he was 
finally thrown into prison. A spiritual 
court, under the direction of two papal 
commissioners, wtis Ju‘ld for Ids trial. His 
firmrn'ss and eloquence at first thi^jw his 
judges into confusion, but, being examin- 
ed on the rack, he confesvsed that h(^ ha<l 
falsely arrogated siqieriiatural jiowers. He 
wiis condemned, with some of his adhe- 
rents, to lx? first strangled, and then burnt, 
and the stmtence was executed May 2.*!, 
141)8, in presence of a large multilinh', 
some of whom (!()nsidered him as a mar- 
tyr and a saint. This extraordinary man 
left, lu'sides h*ttors, a Treatise against As- 
trrilogy, and several pliilosophicjil and tis- 
cetical works [Opera^ Lyons, KVlJJ — 40, (» 
vols.). His sermons (Predirhe^ Florence, 
141)0), though wanting in the characteris- 
tics of finislied discourses,c{)ntain ])ow(!rlul 
and stirring pa.ssages. (See J{eJ}jrmat{on,) 
Savoy (.SViroia, Italian ; .SViroie, French); 
a duchy Ixilongiiig to the Sanliniaii mon- 
archy (see Sardinia^ and bord<;riiig on 
FVance, Switzerland, and Piedmont, with 
a sij[)eriicial extent of square miles, 

and a po])ulatioii of .501,10,5. The, great- 
est [)ait of the duchy consists of lofty 
mountains and forests, alternating with 
deep and narrow valleys. The Cottian 
and Pennine Al|)s belong in part to Savoy, 
and the (hay Alps sc})anile it from Pif*cl- 
moiu. (See .lips.) Mont Blanc (q. v.), the 
loftiest summit in Europe, is in Savoy. 
The Iseran, the Little St. 13eniard, and 
mount Cenis, ov(!r which an artificial road 
leads from Savoy to Piedmont, are also in 
this duchy. (See Jllps, Roads over.) Ma- 
ny of the summits are ccivercd with per- 
petual snow and ice. Savoy is watered 
by the Rhone, the Isere, the Arve, which 
flows through tlie valeof Chamouni (q. v.), 
and the Arc. The lake of Geneva is on 
the borders. The smaller lakes are those 
of Bourget and Annecy. , Near the lake 


of Bourget is an iiitcnnittcnt spring, 'ralle 
the Miruciiloiis Fountain, which ceases tc 
flow during piiriods varying from twentj 
minutes to towjirds three hours. IMie cli- 
mate is very changeable, and in the course 
of a day the sc veriest cold is often succeed- 
<h 1 by a great heat. The soil is mosti) 
rocky, and far from fertile ; hut wh<Te it it 
susceptible of being brought into cultiva- 
tion, it yields corn, thougli iiisufticieiit tc 
supply the inhabitants, potatoes, hemp 
flax, wine, chestnuts, and orchard fruits 
Th(i forests are (*xtcnsive, anti the jmsturet 
good ; grazing is therefore much ultendetJ 
to. — (jJam(‘, tln^ maniiot, chamois, anti 
jb<‘x, aiv. found in the mountains. Anion^ 
the minend protluctioiis are silver, copptir 
lead, iron, ctwil, and salt. The Savoyanb 
speak a mixture of French and Italiiui 
They are honest, taithful, Irugal, anti in- 
dustrious, hut poor. They are t)ften t urn- 
pelletl tt) quit their ungrateful soil for a sub- 
sistence (as porters, ])edlars, &c.), hut gen- 
erally return with tht‘ir earnings to thcii 
country, (vhainberry, the capital, will 
ll,l)f)l inhabitants, is the only considera- 
ble town. Savoy was ancieiillv inliabitet 
by the Allobrogt s. It was uiuitT the Ko- 
man tlominion till 400, Ix^longed to Bur- 
gundy till 5*30,to Fnince till 879, to Arlet 
till 1000, when it had its own counts, and 
ill 1410, was erected into a duchy. Ii 
1792, it W'tus lanupiereil by the Fn'iich 
and incorp(xaled with France, jw the de- 
Iiartinent of 31oiit Blanc. It was parti) 
ceded to Sardinia by the first pf*ace of 
Paris (1814), and by the second (18 1.5), th( 
remainder was given up to the Sardijiiur 
monarchy. — S<‘e Cribrario’s JVotizie sopre 
i Prinripi di Savoia (Turin, 1825). 

Saw -Fish [j)AsIx 8 antiquonim) a fisl 
of the family of sharks, remarkable foi 
having the head prolonged in the form of 
a long, flat plate, having strong osstmut 
spines implant(‘d like teeth on each mar- 
gin, the whole b(‘aring some resemhlanct 
to a saw. 'riiis fonns a poweHid weaism 
with which it attacks whales and otlu^r ce- 
taceous animals, towards whom this fisl 
s(5ems to bear an investerate liostility 
The habits of the saw-fish are otherwise 
tis well fis their organization, the same Oi 
tliosii of the sharks. It grows to the Icngll 
of twelve or fifteen feet. The flesh ii 
hard, coriaceous, and ill-tastcd. Severa 
sjiecies of stiw-fish arc now known. The) 
inhabit all s(‘as, from the polar ice to the 
equatorial regions. 

Saw-Gin. (See Cotton.) 

Saxe, Maurice, count de, a celebratec 
military oflicer, was the natural son of 
Augustus, king of Poland, by the count 
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«; 9 S of Konigsmark. He was horn atDres- 
. cieii in'l()9(), and even in childhood dis- 
played some ])reBageH of his warlike ge- 
nius. At the age of twelve, he joined the 
allictd army under the dukcj of Marlbor- 
ough and the jirince Eugene., ami was 
present at the sieges of Lisle and Touniay, 
and at the battle of Malplaquet. His father 
then gave him a regiment of cavalry, with 
whi(4i he served in Sweden, and was at 
the taking of Stralsund. His mother pro- 
ciirc'd his marriage with a German lady 
of rank, when he was hut fifteen ; hut the 
inconstancy of his icmjaT orrasioned a 
divorce afl(;r a few years. He wjis with 
jirince Kugi^ie, in Hungary, in the war 
with the Turks ; hut, alter the; treaties of 
Utrecht ainl Passarowitz, he withdrew to 
Franco, and wa.s permanently attached to 
the s(*rvi(*.e *>f that cnaintry by a brevet of 
mareschal-de-camp, giv(*n him in 1720, by 
the regent duke of Orleans. He .applied 
himself to study at l*aris, and made him- 
sell’intimately aerjuainted with profession- 
al tactics. In 172(>, h<^ was a candidate 
for the duchy of Courland ; and he formed 
various other schemes f)f ambition at <lif- 
terent periods. On the death of his father, 
lie declined the command of the Haxoii 
army, odered him by his brother Augus- 
tus in, and joined the French on the 
Rhine, under the duke of Renvick. He 
distinguished himself at Dcttingen and 
Philipsburg, and, in 1744, was rf?warded 
with the staff of a marshal of France. He 
was em])loyod in the* war that followed the 
death of the emperor Charles VI, and, in 
1745, gained the famous battle of Fontenoy, 
which was followed by the capture of 
Rrussels, and many other places in Flaii- 
dci*s. In 1747, he was victorious at La- 
feldt, and, in the fillowing year, took 
Maestriebt, soon ader wbicii the j>cace of 
Aix-Ia-Cbapelle was concluded. Marshal 
Haxe survived that event a little more than 
two years, dying Nov cumber .‘10, 1750. He 
wrote a treatise entitled Mes Reveries, on 
the art of war (2 vols., ipiarto). General 
Grimoard, in 1704, published Lettres et 
moires choisLs parmi les Papiers oripi- 
naux du JSI. de Sctxe, depuis 17ik‘l justnden 
1750 (5 vols., Hvo.). 

Saxe-Coburo, Saxe-Gotha, 8axe- 
Meiniivoe.x, Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Al- 

TKNBURO, SaXE-HiLBORGHAUSEN. (ScO 
the^ articles Coburp, Gotha, Mcimiipen, 
IVeimar, Altenhurg, HUburghaiisen, aiul 
Saxony, ) 

Saxifrage. The species of snxijrapa 
are small herbaceous plants, with leaves 
entire or divided, ordinarily crowded about 
the base of the stem ; the small, delicate 


dowers are usually disposed in a raceme 
or panicle. These plants are chiedy con- 
finc<l to cold climates and mountainous 
situations : many of them contribute large- 
ly to ornament the cold and desolate re- 
gions near the verge of perpetual snow, 
or within the arctic circle. The species 
of saxifrapa are much more common in 
Fiiirope than in the U. Suites. More than 
a hundred and fifty are known, of which 
we have two that are common in many 
j)artH of the Union ; two others, that are 
jM^culiar to the summits of some of the 
Alleghanies; and a third, which has l>een 
latc'ly fliscovered on the White mountains 
of New Ham[)shire ; the last, howev<*r, Is 
identical with one from the north of Eu- 
rof)e. Many of the t^urojjean species 
have l>cen discovered in the northeni 
j)arts of (^ariada, and on the North-west 
coast ; and there are some peculiar to these 
parts of our continent. The name is sup- 
posed to he derived from growing in the 
clefts of roj'ks. Many are of easy culti- 
vation, and have long been favorites in 
th«* gardens; but the majority are delicate, 
and are liable to injtiry from mild and 
Jinmiil weather during the winter montiis. 

Saxo Grammaticus ; a learned histo- 
rian, who flourislied in the twelfth cen- 
turv'. He is supposed to have been a 
native of Denmark, of which kingdom, 
and its dependencies, lie compiled an 
elaborate hisior}^ under the auspices of 
Absalom, bishop of Roschild. This work, 
which is said to have occupied him twen- 
ty years in its composition, has gone 
timnigh several editions, especially those 
of Paris, 1.514, Basle, 1534, and Horn in 
Denmark, Iti 14, folio: of these the latter 
is by far the most perfect. Saxo was a 
priest in the cathedral of Roschild, fuid is 
said to have bt'en deputed on a mission to 
Paris, in llt>l, for the purpose ofinducirg 
some of the monks of that capital to visit 
liis native country, and assist in refonii- 
ing the <liseipliiu? of the religious orders 
there. He died in 12(k?. • 

t^Axoxs, Land of the, (Sec TransyU 
rania,) 

Saxons, Saxony. Although the Sax- 
ons mn? lirat mentioned by Ptolemy, yet it 
cannot be doubted that they b dong to the 
gn'at northern German races, whose in- 
roads into the Roman teiritories rendered 
the name of ('’iinhrians and Tcutoncs so 
tbrmidahle. In the third century of the 
Christian era, they were a numerous, war- 
like and ]>irntieal people, whose devasta- 
tions on the British and Belgian ctmsts 
gave rise to the appointment of partic- 
ular officer (corner littoris Saxonici) to de- 
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fend these regions. In the middle of the 
liftli centuty, two considerable hordes of 
Saxons, under Hengist and Horsa, laid 
tlie foundations of the Saxon kinmloins in 
Britain. (See Great Britain^ and 
Saxons.) Those who remained in (ier- 
inany, the Westphalvins, Eastphalians and 
Engrians, oecu[)ied a great extent of eoun- 
tr) , of vague and viuy ing limits, which boro 
the general name of Saxony (Sacfisen). 
Charlemagne waged a thirty yeai-s’ war 
against the Saxons, and Wittekind, their 
national hero, with many of his countrA^- 
men, submitted to his arius, and embraced 
Christianity. (See Germ/imj^ History of.) 
In 845, mention is made uC a duke of 
Saxony ; and in ilie new king<lom of (Ger- 
many, the Saxons >vcre the most power- 
ful of the six Cierm^ nations, \i/. the 
Ea-^teni Fi-anks, Saxw^is, KriMans, Thii- 
ringiatis, Suabians dhd Bavarians. In 
911), Henry, duke of Saxony, was elected 
(ilennan king (see Henry /), and tnnismit- 
t(‘d this dignify to his son, grandson and 
great-grandson. — (Sec Otho /, and Otho 
//.) The duchy allenA'ards pjussed (1 rd.li) 
to the Bavarian branch of the (iuelf t;un- 
ily, of wdiich Henry the Lion ((p v.), cele- 
brated for his contest with the emperor, 
was a nieml>er ( 1 1 40 — 1195). After sev- 
eral changes, wliich it is nnnecossaiy to 
cninnerate here, Frederic the Warrior, 
margrave of Meissen and hmdgrave of 
Tliuringia, became (1424) duke and elec- 
tor of Saxony. (^oe Elector.) The union 
of these tliree countries rendered the Sax- 
on elector one of the most powerliil 
princes in Germany. After the death of 
Frederic the Good, son of Frederic the 
\Varrior, Ernest and AIlK?rt, sons of tlic 
fjnner, divided the family |K).ssessions ho 
tween them (1485), and founded the Fr- 
nestiiH* and Albcrtinc Saxon linos, wJiicli 
still exist. The latter received Meiss<;n, or 
Misnia, and now constitutes th<j royal 
Saxon house. (See Saxony, Kingdom of.) 

former retained the electoral dignity 
and Thuringia. Eme^ was sijcceeded in 
the electorates by his sons Frederic the. 
Wise 1 148b-- 1 525) and J olm ( 1 525-- 1 5112). 
The, former is celc.hratful as the proUJCtor 
of Luther, the [»roinouir of the ref>rfria- 
tion and the fbuncler of the university of 
Wittenberg. But for his priuh-nce, liriii- 
ness, and personal influence; with Maxi- 
milian and Charles, Luting woidd proba- 
bly have met, the fate of Hnss. (See 
ReformatwTu) Xho Wittenberg capit- 
ulation (May 19, 1547), the electoral dig- 
nity was transferred to the Albcrtinc line, 
in the person of Maurice. (See the fol- 
lowing article, and Afaunce.) TheEmest- 


iiio house is now divided into tho two 
brandies of Wt*iinar and Gotha, the lat* 
ter of which consists of the three lines of 
Mciiiiiigcn, AIt(‘nburg and (\)hnrg. (Slm; 
tin; si’paraU* articles.) 4’owards the close 
of the fificenth i*(;iitnry, Germany was di- 
vub;d into circles ; and tin; largt; tract of 
country, known vaguely by the name of 
Sa.MMiy, was formed into the three circles 
of lipper Saxony, Lowt;r Sa.\on> and 
Westphalia, (q. v.) I'ppcr Saxony wils 
hounded by lN>laiul, Silesia and Lnsatia 
on the »‘ast, and by 1‘^raneonia and Bohe- 
mia on tin' south, ll comjirisrd the; el»;<*.- 
foratos of Saxony and Ibanilenhurg, l)u; 
<hicli) of Fonierania, and a number of 
small prineipalities. L«>\\er Saxony liad 
Westphalia and tin; Khiiie to lla; west, 
and Sleswi(*k witli the Baltic to thi; north, 
and eoinprised the eU'ctoratt* ol* Hanover, 
the dnehit's ol* iMei-kh'nhurg, Briinswi ‘k 
and Holstein, tlu' Iree eities of Hamburg, 
Bremen and Liiht'ek, with si;veral smaller 
states. By the dissoliiiion of iht‘ tanpirc 
in I80t», tla* dislineiion of eindes wa.s 
alxilished. 

Saxony, Kinudom ok, lying m the; 
nortli-east |)art of (jJerm.*my, is hounded 
on the south by Bohemia, on the east and 
north by Prussia (the duehy ol’ Saxony), 
and on the west by the Saxon princi))ali- 
ties and Bavaria. It is dividi'd into live 
eirch's — Meisstm, Leipsii*, Erzgehirgt», 
Nenstadt and rpp(;r Lnsatia — with a .su- 
perficial (‘xtent ot‘ 5800 square miles, and 
a population (ls28) of |,41 1,528. Tho 
capital, Dresden, has 5(),000 inhabitants, 
Leipsie. 10,700. ('iienmit/. (1(),000), Frey- 
berg ( 12,000) and Baut/.iai ( 1 1,000) are tho 
only other jilaees xviih a population ex- 
ceeding J0,(K)0 inhabitants. 'Pht; Itaa; of 
tin; country is, to a gn;at degree, inoim- 
tainous. "Pile Er/gehirgi*, vvhicli firms 
the boundary between Saxony and Bohe- 
mia, is inori; abrujit on tin; Bolieiniaii 
than on the Saxon .side, (se.e Erzy;ehir^c.), 
and most of the bills are green even to 
their summits. The climati; is its mild as 
that of any part of Europe in the same 
latitude. Tla; soil is of mode'rate ferlilily. 
The mountainous distrie.ts in tla; .south 
contain e\n;nsive firests, which are k(;pt 
up with ean‘, as tla; child* siqiply of fuel 
for the mines, coal and turf being inuch 
used for dona^slie. liad. In lla'se districts, 
the vulle.ys only are well cultivated ; hut in 
the level districts of tla; north, tillage is 
general. Ida; products an; wheat, barJiy, 
ofitH, and other grain, some tohue(;<) aiai 
hops, and, in a few fuvorahl(3 sitieitions, 
grtifKis. Tho Elbe is the only jiuvi^bie 
river. Tho other rivera are the two Mul- 
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.dap, ..the two Elsters, the Queiss, Sr.c. 
Saxony iH rich in minerals ; silver, cobalt, 
lead, iron, copper, zinc, arsenic and quick- 
silver arc; among the; metallic j)rod ic- 
tious; othcT minc;nil8 arc; topaz, cdiiy'so- 
lites, amc*tliysts, agates, c^nnieliuns, garnet, 
cinnabar, pc»rcelain-cday, &c. The cbic;f 
mining opc*rations arc* carric;d cm in tlie 
Krzgc’birgc*, and arc* under exciellent maii- 
agc;mcnt. (Scm; /Vci/fcrrg*, and A/inf.) The 
value of the; raw riiatc*rial produced is 
about I,1(X),000 dollars, which, by the 
pn>cc;ssc*s of industry, uc(|uirc*s a value; of 
.‘1,000, 000 dollai*s; 1 0,000 mc*n an; c;m- 
ployc'd in milling, and .')0,000 in the sub- 
s(Mjuont procc'ssc's. Of tin; domestic ani- 
mals, the; chic'f attention h?LS bc?en be- 
stow'ed on tin* shc;ep, which constitute 
one of the chief sourc(*s of national wealth 
in SaYoni . Tlie Merino brt*c‘d was intro- 
duced into the country in 17G5, and the 
native brc;«‘d hits ]M*en inij>rovc*d loawoii- 
clorful (lc*grce. 'fhe nuinber of shc?e[) in 
the kingdoiu is (‘stimatc'd jit two millions, 
jic'lding annually upwards of 4,500,000 
pounds of wool. 1 logs are numerous, but 
not sudieient for doinc'stic c*oiisuinptioii. 
The inhabitants an*, with the excejuion 
of 2000 Jews and 1,000 Wends, c»f Ger- 
man origin, and an* distiiiguishc*d fcir in- 
t<‘lligeucc‘, industry and honesty. The 
language; is inli*rme*diate be‘tw'e*e*n High 
anei Low Cjiurman (se.*e Oerman Lnn- 
gua^t)] that of the* iidiabitiuits of Dres- 
(h*n is the be*st, though it is an c'rror to 
suppose that the purest German is spoken 
there. Haxony was tlie cradle of the 
reformation, (ep v.) The* Luthc*nnis are 
1, -14^,100; Koman Gatholics, 48,000 ; 
(iree*k (^itholi<*s, 100; (\alvitiists, 3(X); 
He.*iTnhutlers, 1000. ^i’lie* royal lionse lias 
been (‘atholic since 1()1)7, The nobility 
enjoys e'Xemptions from some taxes, tolls, 
&c., juid some; f»*udal rights and ])rivi- 
leges. ^riie* jiea.'^ants are some of them 
subject to feudal services, and in some 
instanci*s arc* serfs. I’iic? j8axon pc'asmit 
is loadt'd with tax(*s, and is not allowed to 
engage in the trades, which are c*arried 
on by the citizens or the inhabitants of the 
towns, who arc; not not)h*s« Litenuy men, 
preachers, professoi*s and teachers like- 
wise have paiticular privilegt*s. In no 
country of Europe* is education more at- 
tended to than ill Saxony, and in no coun- 
try, of ocpuil extent, Is the number of 
• printing and book c*stal)lislimc;ntsso great. 
The imivei’sity of l 4 eipsie (cp v.) is the 
principal institution for ediic*ation. Thc;re 
are common schools in all the ]Kii*islies, 
and the; lower classes are, very gent*ralK, 
taught to read and write ; in some of the 
IJl * 


larger towns, there are also free schooLi 
fcir the poor. In addition to these, there 
are tw^o jirincely schools (Purstenschulen)^ 
founded from the rovenu(*8 of .suj)pres.sed 
convents, for tin* ljigli<;r brunclic*s of edu- 
cation, fiftf*en gymnasia, two tc?achersi* 
semiiiaric's, one mining acadeiny, one fjr- 
c*st acadc*rny, and llircic military schools. 
There; arc; also numerous public* Iibr!iri<;s, 
among wJiic*h .are that of the univf‘i*sity of 
Lc-ifi-^ic, and the royal libmiy at Drcjsden, 
with 220, OCX) priijtc*d books and 2700 man- 
uscripts. TIw manufactures and trade are 
of gn‘ater extent than in most inland 
c'ountric's. The w'eaving c)f linen is an 
eiiiployinent of old date, and is carried cju 
in almost evc;ry village* ; woollens are aLo 
iiianufac‘turc;d in a mmilier of tow'iis; but 
both of these branebe.** of industrv' have 
somew'hat decliii(;d. . Cotton s()inniiig and 
weaving incrc;.*ised, to a great extent, to- 
wards the elose c^f the last ceiitur}'; but 
the; c*onvc;yanee of the niw' iiiat£*rial is 
tc'dioiis and expensive. The manufac- 
tures eonnectc'd with the mines iu*e c*xteii- 
sive. There are cannon fouiulerios at F rey- 
berg atid Dresden; cobalt is made into 
smalt ; blue-dye, venligris and gi^een-dye 
arc; among the; articles^ of nmnulac'turing 
industry. The exports consist of wool 
and miner.'ils, in a raw’ state, and of linen, 
yarn, woollens and lace. The import- 
an* silk, flax, cotton, coffee, sugai’, wiiir, 
iuid somc'times corn. The n*venue, whicli 
is ch*rived j)artly from taxc‘S, and partly 
from the regalia and royal domains, 
amounts to 4, .500, 000 dollars ; tlic* debt i> 

12.800.000. Tlie jieace estalilishineiit of 
the army eonsisls of Id, 300 men ; the; 
contingent to the (iennan confederacy of 

12.000. The govc*nimc*iit of Stixony is a 
nionarcliy, limited by the privileges of the 
estates. The margniviate of Upper Lu- 
sjiiia has separate estates. Those of the* 
bereditaiy lands consist of the prelates 
and higher nobility, the gciitrj’ and the 
burgesst^s. The estates have the power* 
of’ laying taxes and advising on sul)ject> 
of public imprirtancc. The higher offices 
of admiiiistraiion are intrusted to a privy 
eal)iuc*t, with three cabinet ministers, for 
fon'ign affiiirs, for the liome dejKirtinout, 
and for w m*; the privy council, the lu^anl 
of' linance, tlie military board, the depeurt- 
mc*nt of iiitenml administration {Landem'- 
gierung\ the court of appeal for judicial 
cpiestions, the board of taxes, and the ec- 
clesiastical council and supreme consisto- 
ry. In June, 18^11, a new’ c;onstitution 
>vas promised. The king of Saxony has 
the fourth vote in the German diet, and 
lour vou*s in tlio plenum. The present 
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kinsT, Anthony I, bom 1755, succeo<loil his 
brof hor in i&27. In consequence of the 
commotions in Dresden and Leipsie, in 
September, 18J10, he associated his nephew 
Frederic Augustus (born 1797) in the 
‘:ov('rniucnt, as co-regent, the fatlier of 
Frederic resigning liis claims to the suc- 
ees<iou in tavor of his son. His prede- 
cessor was Frederic Augustus, Ids brotluu*, 
reate J king of Sax(»ny in 180(). There 
are three Saxon onlers ; that of the Saxon 
crown (Rant€nkrone)y foundcfl in 1807 ; 
t!ait of St. Henry (17lW), tor military mer- 
it; and the civil order of merit (1815). 
We have ahvady given a sk<*tch of the 
early history of the country in the pre- 
<'eding article : we shall here continue tin? 
sketch fn»m the foundation of tlie Alhert- 
ine line, which now occupies tlie Saxon 
throne. Maurice (q. v.), grandson of Al- 
bert, was juit in posse^ssiou of the duchy 
of Saxony and the dignity of elector l»y 
Charles V'. His brother Augustus (1.>.5.*I 
— 8d) made inq^ortaiit acc(*ssions to the 
Saxon territories, and intnxlnced many 
useful changers in the adiidnistration of 
the govenuiu'nt. John George, his grand- 
son (1511 — joined Gnstavus Adolphus 
in the thirty yeai-s’ war (q. v.) ; and the 
cfuuhitied Swedish and Saxon forces de- 
feated the imperialists, under Tilly, in the 
l)attle of lireitcnfeld (Itiill), and, under 
Wallenstein, in tlcit of Liit/en 
Misunderstaia lings between the elector 
of Saxony and the (‘haiicellor Oxenstiern 
(cj. V.) threw the tbmier into the* arms of 
rlie empf'ror ; anrl, by the treaty of Prague 
( May *10, l<);15), Saxony fibtaijied from 
Austria a cession of the two I.usatias, be- 
other advantages. Frederic Auguf*- 
tiH I (KJfM — 17.T‘1) embraciid the ('atholic 
religifni fl<i97), to obtain the crown of 
Poland. Hut Charlas XH (q. v.) con> 
quered Poland, and occupied Saxony, sij|>- 
jeeting it to heavy imjKjsjtions; while, by 
jho peace, with Sweden, the latter country' 
received no indemnificAlion tor its losses. 
(See JVorthern /Far.) Frederic Augustus 
fl {I7.*i‘1 — I7t).’l) also obtained the crown 
of Poland (as Atigustus III, q. v.), aher a 
war with France, and took part with Aus- 
tria in the seven y tours’ war. (q. v.) 'riic. 
peace of 17(v1 left tlia^-otintry, which had 
suffered severely during the war, loaded 
with a debt of more than twenty million 
dollars. It now became n<;cessary for the 
government to renounce! its ambitious 
schemes, and endeavor to lessen the pres- 
surti of the public burdens. Frederic, Au- 
gustus III (1763 — 1827) reluctantly took 
part in the wall* of 1792, against France, 
and furnished only his contingent as a 
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member of the empire, when war was 
declared by the imperial diet (179J1). In 
I80ti, 20,000 Sax<»iis were sent to the sup- 
port of Prussia ; but niter the battle of Je- 
na, a peace was concluded with France, 
and the elector acet'ded to the confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, with the royal title. 
I^argc additions w*a-e made, to tlu^ Sjlxou 
terriUM V, 1807 and 1809; hut these* a<‘qui- 
sitioiis wert* nu*ndy tem[)orary. In the 
war of 1813, Saxony was the scene of th<! 
great struggle l)t*tw(’eii Napoh'on and the 
northern p4)wers. The l)attles of liUtzeii 
and Hautz4*n, Dn'sdi'ii and Leipsie* (sw 
the arti(*les, and Ihussian-Cernum War), 
strij'.peel tlie king of Saxony of liis newly 
acquired territories, 'flie* king himself 
was tw<*uty months a prisemer of the al- 
lit'd jioweM-s, and ]rNele)minions wen^ gov- 
e*n)ed by Russian anil Jh-nssiaii autl ori- 
tie*s. The* fate e>l‘ SiLXoii} was long a 
sul)j(*et lef disciissie)!! at the* ceengn ss of 
Vienna. It was at first proposed tej unite 
it with Pru^ssia; and nothing but the* j<^al- 
misy of Austria se't'ins te) Jiave^ saved it 
from this fate*. Its partition was finally 
re‘solv(*<l upon, Febnmrv, 1815, and the^ 
king wits obligeMl to ^•('de• more* than half 
of bis kingdom te» Prussia, 'fliis cession 
includ<*<l tin? wliole of Lowe?r Lusatiii, 
part of Upper Lusatia, the eire*le' of Wit- 
ti‘id>erg, and parts of tbe)se*, e)f Me'isse*n and 
!.f‘ipsie*, the greater part of Merse;burg,' 
&:v.y 8160 sepiare mile^s, with a population 
of 875, .578. After tJie king’s return to 
Dresden, he immceliately turn(*d his atten- 
tion to a syste'iu of puhlie* e-redit, ;uiei to 
the* e*slahlishnient of sciemtilie anel e)th«?r 
usi‘fijl institutions. By the? partition, Sax - 
emy lost all its salt works, and its fim?st 
gi*ain dislrie^Ls and fon*sts, with some val- 
uable mining districts, but still n*tains the? 
most |K>pulous rnanufacturing jiarto of 
the* re>untry, with the* rich Freyl>(*rg mines, 
A prude?nt polie-y iimy hc?al the* we>unds 
she* has n?e;eivi'd ; but lie*r inele;pe'ude?iu*,e« is 
altogether pre'e*,arioeis. (See* Peilitz’s Hist- 
(frt'if of the Kin^fiom of Sftronij, and lOn- 
ge*lhardt’s Description of Saxony y in (2e*r- 
man.) 

Saxony, tui? Prussian Duchy ok; a 
pren-iiict* eif the kingelom f>f Prussia, chiefly 
coiufMised of the ce‘ssions made? by the? 
kingdom eif Saxemy to Prussia, at the 
e*oiigress e)f Vienna, in 181.5, toge?the?r with 
other teiTitorie?M iieirth of Anhalt luid west 
eifthe Elbe and Havel. It is e)iviele?d into 
the thrf‘e gove?nunenl« of Magelehnrg, 
iMerseburg and Erfiirt, and comprised, in 
1828, ^K>53 sepian? miles, with 1,409,1188 
inhabitants. It is very productive. 

Saxon Switzerland ; a name which 
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haa'bccn improporly ffiven, for about thirty 
years, to the <iastoni [lart of the circle of 
Meissen, in the kin;<d<)ni of Saxony, on the 
F'lbe. It is a f^oiip of i noun tains of saiid- 
Htone, with vall<*ys and rivers of tlic most 
picturescjue chara<*.ter, <;xteiiding from 
Liebethal to the Roheinian frontier, almut 
twenty-four miles loii;(, and ecjuTilly wide. 
Some; of tlu^ roc*ksare. IH()0 feel hij^h. It 
is one of the most <*Iiarniing spots on 
ciarth, and, on accriinit of its vicinity to 
Dresden, s(> iniKdi resorted to for its treas- 
jires of art, attracts many visitr)rs in sum- 
mer. (See (idt finger’s, Hasse’s and lan- 
dau’s desc.riptioi is.) The name is improper, 
heeanse, the rej^ion does not resemide Swit- 
zerland, even in miniature ; and such com- 
parisons louver tlie object compared. 

Say, Jean Baptiste, a distinguished po- 
litical economist, was bom at lA'ons in 
I7(i7, and w<aif to Paris at an early period 
of the n'voliition, occupying himself with 
liteniture. I le wassnbse(|nently one of the 
estahlisluTs of the Dkadc (Revue) Philo- 
aophiijue, with vvliicli he was, liowevtjr, 
connect<‘.d hut a short time. In 171)1), ho 
WJis a member of tlie tribunate, lint, being 
removed by Napoleon,declined subsequent 
odi'rs ofolfiee from him, devoting himself 
entirely to bis literary labors, llis chief 
works are Jiis TraxU (Vkconoinie politique 
{5th ed., 1} vols., Ii^b), translated into 
i'iiiglisli by r. R. Prinsep, and his Cours 
complel (PKrouomie politique pratique (4 
vols., 1821)). {Se«* Political Kconomif.) The 
third edition (d’ his Catlrhisine (P Econo- 
mic politique appean’d in 18‘2(i. One of 
llis most ingiaiions works is IjC petit Vo- 
lume contenaut qucltpics ^dpercus des Hom- 
mes cl de la Soriidl (181/). llis stntisti- 
c.nl tn*atises, Ih l\'ln^letcrre ct des *.inp:lais 
(181 5), and Des Pa n a u.r de visual ion dans 
Chat nrluti de la hVanre^ arc also es- 
teemed. 

^ SiiiRKi. In Italy, particularly in the 
States of the (Church, there were, fonnerly 
certain ])oliee oiVicei's, with a military or- 
ganization, who were called by this name. 
Tliey were abolished in 18C)1). 

ScAHiors (srahinsa); an extcnsivi' ge- 
nus of plants, I’xclnsivel} belonging to the 
eastern continent, and rimst of the spe- 
ciiis to hiiirope and tin* countries about 
the Mediterranean, '^flu* steins am her- 
baceous, and the flowt?i*s are united in 
heads at the extri'uiities of the stems and 
branches, and n*seinl)le comjioiind tlow- 
ers. '^riic S. SHccisa is mmnrknble lor 
having the root suddenly truncated, and its 
if bitten off; whence the name of demPs 
bit is applied to it. 

Sc^voLA. (See MuciusJ) 
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ScAcoKRAc (i. ScagerPa rttf)\ a 
sand-bank, which extends from cape Ska- 
gen, on the nortlicni part of Denmark, a 
great way into the sf?a, on which account 
a large c/ml lire is constantly kept up there 
ill the winter night«, as a mark for shi|>s 
to avoid it. For this purpisc, in the year 
175B, a new tower, sixty-four feet high, 
was erected opposite to this sand-bank, on 
the sp/)t where the fjnner light-house 
stoo/1, which liad beeti demolished by the 
violeiH*e of the sea. The Scaggerac sea 
fiiriiis th(i comminiication between the 
Oeririan ocean and the Cattegat. (See 
Rfiltic Sea.) 

Hcaoliola ; a mixture of fine gypsum 
and powdered selenite (pietra specolart)^ 
made int/i a pa^^te witli glue, anti serving 
to form paintings of a stony hardness, 
'flic proce.-s is as frillows : — Ujion a tablet 
(d’ white stucco (consisting of this gypsum 
paMc), tilt! outlines of the work designed 
are tra(*ed with a sharp instnniient, and 
the cavities thus made are filled up with 
sueeessit e layers of pa^^te, of the same 
eoniposilion, but colored. The applica- 
tion of the differtmt layers is contintied 
until all the varieties and shades of color 
requiretl are produced, and the surface of 
the whole is then ptilished. l8cagliola 
work has the advantage over mosaic of 
being susceptible of the greatest jiossiblc 
varit'ty of coloring, and, from the same- 
ness t)f its material, of forming a more 
compact ina^is, so that the painting can re- 
ceive a higher polish ; by which means the 
colors are better preserved. The inven- 
tion of this process is ascribed to Guido 
del (^onte, or Fa.'^si (1584 — lt)4J)), an in- 
genious mason of (\'iri, near Com'ggio, in 
Lombardy. But liavo some ancient 
specimens (as tlio Ilian tables) in white 
stucco ; and inscriptions of the middle 
ages show that the art was never lost. In 
Bologna, such works continued to be 
made from ancic'Ut times, with glue pre- 
paretl from parcbment, like that of the* 
ancif'iits. Guido's scagliola is a complete 
imitation of marble. Aniiibal Griflbin, his 
pupil, imitated small pictures, engnivings, 
and oil jiaintings, in scagliola. Giovanni 
Gravignani, who represente<I the rarest 
sorts of marble intersected with figures, 
carried the art still further. The true ob- 
ject of those works, however, is the imi- 
tapon of marble. There art* some fine 
specimens of scagliola in the galleiy at 
Floitnirc,by Paolini. 

Scalds, or Skalds, like the rhapsodists 
of ancient Greece luul the liards of the 
Celtic tribes, were at once the poets and 
historians of the Scandinavian race, the 
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Icelanders, Danes, Nonvegians. They 
sang the praises of the g(xls, and cele- 
brated the exploits of the national he- 
roes. ( See »\orth€rn Mylhologxf^ Udda^ Sa- 
gflw, and Scaiuiinavian lAteratun.) The 
sc'idds were the companions and chroni- 
elers of the chiefs, whom they accompa- 
nied to Imttle, and at whose court they 
n'sided in time of peace. A sacred char- 
acter was attached to them, and they 
])crfomied the office of ambassadors be- 
tween hostile tribes. They w’cre often 
richly rew^arded for their songs, and even 
married the daughters of princes. A reg- 
ular succession of the onlcr was j)erj)etu- 
ated, and a list t»f 2^30 of the most distin- 
guished in the three northern kingdoms, 
from the reign of Ragnar Loilixok to that 
of \"aJdcmar II, is still preservcil in the 
Ictdandic language, among whom are 
several crowned heads and distinguisla*d 
warriors of the lieroic? age. See Whea- 
toifs History of the ^\*orthme)i (Diiladel- 
pliia, 1831, chap. iv.). 

^^CALt:; a mathematical instrument, con- 
taining several lines, dnuyn on wood, 
bniss, silver, &c., and variously divided, 
ai'cording to the purposes it is intended 
to serve ; whence it receives various de- 
nominations, as the plain scale, iliagonal 
scale, plotting scale, (tunter’s scale, ^ce. 

Scale (from the Latin sc(da); the name 
given at first to the arrangement made by 
Guido of the six syllables, lit, re, mi, fa, 
.sol, la; also called gamut, (ip v.) Tin; 
word scale is likewise used to signifv a 
series of sounds, rising or falling from any 
given pitch or lone, to the greatest jimeii- 
eahle ilislance, through such intermediato 
degrees as are determined by the laws of 
niusie. (See Tone,) 

^?CALIGER, Julius Cu'sar. The history 
ol this celebrated scholar is involveii in 
some obscurity, through his vanity. Ac- 
cording to his own story, he wu.s descend- 
ed froin the celebrated house of the Scal- 
igers (.Scalas), princes of Verona, and was 
bom at the castle of Riva, on lake Garda, 
became a page of the emperor 3Iaximil- 
ian, whom he served in war and peace for 
seventeen years, then received a [lension 
from the dukt; of I'ernira, studied at Bo- 
logna, commanded a squadron under the 
French viceroy, appljf*d liimself to the 
study of natural law, and, in 1525, accom- 
panied the bishop of Agen to his dirK!«;se 
in F ranee, where he se.ttled. This accemnt 
found credit with stane learned men, 
among whom was De Thou, the friend 
and admirer of his son Joseph; butothere, 
even in his own day, as, for instance, ftci- 
ofipius, ridiculed it, and treated it as wholly 


or mainly faladous. Aci'ording to Tlra- 
liaschi, Hcaliger was llie son of ifonedetto 
Honlonc, a Paduan, who carried on the 
tmde of a miniature jiaintiT in Venice, 
and r<'cciv(‘d tiie name della Scala either 
from the sign or the situation of his shop. 
Scaliger residt'd in Venice or Padua till 
his forty-srcond year, occuph'd with study 
anil tlie practice of medicine, and ]ml»- 
lished some works under the name of 
Giulio Rordone. Kither some promise, 
or the liiqu' of bettering his condition, 
induced him to remove to Agen, where 
he passed the rest of his days. In 
1528, he appears not to liave formed any 
such design of giving himself out as a 
(lescendiuit of that princely family, lor he 
^yas then styled, in Jus act of naturaliza- 
tion, Julius CWsar della Scala di Bordom, 
doctor of >ne<licirc', of Verona in Italy. 
He must, however, ha\e a|>p('ared vith 
some disiinction in Agen, as, in 1530, he 
married a young lady of a rich and noble 
lamily there. It was from this period that 
he hegati to assert his princely descent, 
without furnishing any proof ot the truth 
of his jiretensions. Hut his name ac- 
ipiired celebrity by his writings, which 
gave him a high rank lunong the scholaiN 
of his age, although his arrogance made 
many enemies. The boldness and free- 
dom of some of his works rendered ln> 
faith susjHVted; but hi' died a go«)d <’alh- 
olic, October 21, 1558, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age. Scaliger w^as certainly a 
man of uncommon abilities ; and although 
he w'as one of the late-learned, yet fiwv 
men ha\e surpassed him in la'udition. 
He had a powerful memory, and an ac- 
tive mind: he thought boldly, if not al- 
ways logically. ( )f his physical w orks W'e 
may mention his Kxerritationum exoteri- 
carum BUar ^/uintus derlmus dc Suhtilitate, 
ad Cardnmim (I*aris, 1557), ( Commentaries 
on the Work of Hijipocrates I)e Insomniis 
(1538), and a work upon the treatises of 
Theophrastus and Aristotle on Plants, aiul 
of the latter on Animals, w ith a translation. 
As a j)hilologist, he wrote two discourses 
agaiiLst the Cierroninnus of Ertusmus, an 
excellent work on the Latin language, Ih 
Causis lAnguat Latinrt Libri xviii (Ia- 
oiis, 1510; Geneva, 1580), the first ])hilo- 
sopliical treatise on this subject. His 
work J)t Jlrte poetica Libri tni (Lyons, 
1501 and 1581) gained him much nqiuta- 
tion, but displays more gnimmatical leam- 
ing than poetical imagination or critical 
sjiirit. Modern critics do not aiuord him 
the same praise w hich Lipsius, ('asaubon, 
Vossius, cVc., bestowed on him. 

»ScALiGF.a, Joseph Justus, son of the 
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preceding, was bom at Agen in 1540. In 
the eleveiilh year of his agi;, he was sent 
to Bordeaux, when* iie studied the Latin 
language for stwerul years. Tiie filague 
obliged him to n^tuni to his father, who 
re(|uinMl him to eoin|)ose a Latin dis- 
course claily, hy which means he soon 
l)eeam<; thorougidy acquainted with that 
language. After the death of his father, 
h(* went, at the ug(‘ of nineteen, to Baris, 
\vh(‘re lie (h'voted himself to the study of 
(jln'ck. Sliulting himself up in his chain- 
her, he read Homer and the other (ireek 
jioels and prose* writei*s with such indus- 
try, that in the coui'se of two years he 
had read tln'in all. He next studied He- 
brew and otln*!* Oriental languages, and 
exercised liimself in political composi- 
tions in the idassical languages, liaving 
a!r<*ady, in his sixteenth y(‘ar, written a 
tragedy in Latin. He tln'ii for some time; 
h‘d an unset (le<l Jiie, of w’lii<*h \v<‘ have 
no particular account. His conv(*rsion to 
Protestantism doubtless pn;vented hisad- 
vanc<mjent in France; hut, in lie 

was made? |)rofes*«!or of polite literature at 
L(;yd(*n, where In? died in IfiOl). He had 
the characti*!* of a scholar, ahsorlicd en- 
tirely in his hooks, and Jiaying little atten- 
tion to the common alhiirs of life, so that 
he was nevt r rich ; y<‘t he n'iused several 
presents of money, sent him hy distin- 
guished men, out of respect to his talents 
and learning. He was never married. 
In regard to pride* and arrogtince, he was 
little inf(‘rior to his father, whose tales re- 
specting the origin of his tamily he en- 
deavored to conlirm. He was also re- 
markable for his asp(*rity and contemptu- 
ous toin; towards his ailversaries. He 
hoiLsted that he knew thirteen languages; 
and he w'as so entirely immei'sed in his 
studies, that In* would pass whole days in 
his chamber without t'ating. Of his nu- 
merous works, the treatise /)e EmenJa- 
Hone Tcmponim (Paris, 1588; (leiieva, 
IhOD) is one of tlie most impoitant. In 
this learned work, he gave the lirat com- 
plete and scientiiic chronological system, 
and, for these lahora, and his iliseoveiyof 
the Julian jieriod, ch'senes to lie called 
the fouinh'i* of this science. Manyerroi*s, 
which were oxpost*d hy Petavius and 
others, he coiTi'Cted in tin? Thesaurus 
Temporum^ coinplertvns Eusvhii Pamphili 
Chronicon (Amsterdam, 1(»58). His an- 
.notaiions to Theocritus, Nonnus, Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius, Seneca (tragetlies), 
Varro, Ausonius, Festus, are characterized 
by an excessive subtilty, and too great 
freedom in regard to the text of the au- 
^ihors. Ilis Poeinata have little poetical 


merit; his Epistola are more valuable. 
On tln3 whole, Joseph Scaliger had less 
genius than his father, but more leaniing 
ami accuracy. 

Bcalpixg; a barbarous custom, among 
Indian warriors, of taking off their ene- 
mies’ scalps with the hair on. These are 
preserved as trojihies of victory. 

^ScAMA.’VDER ; a small stream in Asia 
Minor, w hich has acquired celebrity from 
the songs of Homer, according to whom 
it w'Jis called, by the gods, Xanlhus. It 
runs through the plain of Troy, and re- 
c(‘ives tin* Simois, another small stream 
nn*ntioijed hy Homer. The Homeric ac- 
count, that one of its sources w’as w'arm 
and the other cold, Iuls lieen confirmed by , 
modern travellers. 

ricAMMOxY is the inspissated juice of 
the root of a species of convolvulus (C. 
sramfnom'a), which growls wild in Syria 
and other parts of the Levant. This juice 
is obtained, in the latter part of the spring, 
hy making incisions in the up{)er part of 
the root, and ])lacing shells or cups to re- 
ceive the milky Iluid which exudes: twice 
a day the portion funiished by each root 
is collected, and dried in the sun. The 
purest scaminony is procured in this man- 
ner, hut such is rarely exfxirtcd. The 
scaminony of commerce is merely the 
expressed* jin(*e of the entire roots, some- 
times even mixed with that of the stems 
and leaves, and evaporated to the consis- 
tenee of a solid extract. It is of tw*o 
kinds — ^tlie Alepfio, wliich is the best, and 
the Smyrna, wliicli is inferior; both col- 
lected respectively in the vicinity of those 
two cities. Soainmoiiy has been know'n 
from a very ancient period ; it is men- 
tion(*d hy Hippocrates, and many peculiar 
\irtues were attributed to it at that time; 
iiow^ it is considered only as an active 
purgative, and as such is still much in 
use. 8^he dost* varies from two to twelve 
giaiiis, according to age, sex, or tem[M*ra- 
meiit. The root of the plant is thick, 
fleshy and ta}>oring, three or four feet in 
length, by three or four inches in diame- 
ter; it gives out one or several slender 
eliinhing sttans, provided with triangular, 
arrow-shaped leaves; the flow'crs are 
large, white, or slightly purplish, dis|X>sed, 
two or three together, upon a common ax- 
illary peduncle. Jalap is also the n)ot of a 
species of convolvulus. (Sec Jalap.) 

ScANDALUM M AGXATUM, in Kiiglisfi law', 
(h'liotes a wrong tloiie to high personages 
of the land, as prelates, dukes, inarquisscs, 
earls, barons, and other nobles ; and also 
the chancellor, treasurer, clerk of the privy 
seal, steward of the iioiise, justice of one 
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bench or otlier, mul other gieut olli- 
eers of the realm, by false news, or falsi* 
messages, whereby debates and discord 
between them and the commons, or any 
scandal to their persons, might arise. For 
slanders of this kind, tliougli such as would 
not be actionable in the case id' coiiimon 

i) ersons, redress is pruviiled bv luanv ohl 
statutes. 

ScAXDERBEG (i. e. ^^Icxandtr Bey)^ 
prince of Albania, whose }iropt*r name 
was George Castriotto, son of John, prince 
of that country, was born in 1404. Ikying 
given by his father as a liostage to sultan 
AmuratJi II, he was educated in the Mo- 
haiiunedaii religion, and, at the age of 
eighteen, W'as placed at the head of a hodv 
of troops, with the title of .tu/igmc. After 
the death of his lather, in I4d'2, hetormed 
the design of possessing himself of his 

j) rincij)ality ; and, ha\ ing accompanied tlie 
TurkisJi army to lluiigarv, entered into 
on agreement with Ilunniades to de- 
sert to the Christians. This design he put 
into execution; and, having ascended the 
throne of liis fathers, he nuiounced the 
Mohammedan religion. A long warlare 
followed; but, although frecpiently obliged 
to retire to the fjLstnesses of mountains, 
he always renowned his assaults upon the 
first favorable oecusion, until tlie sultan 
proposed terms of peuee to him, which 
were accejited. Tiie Venetians Iiaving 
entered into a war with Mohainmeil II, 
induced fc?canderheg to renounce his 
treaty W'ith the sultan. He obtained re- 
peated victories over the Turkish gen- 
erals, and saved liis owm capital, althougli 
invested by an army cuinrnanded by Mo- 
hammed himself. He w as at length curried 
otf by sirkni.‘ss, at Lis>a, in the VT*netian 
territories, in 14d7, in his sixty-third year. 
Hls death was .s(X)ii followed by the suh- 
misrion of Albania to the Turkish do- 
jiiiiiion, Wiieii the Turks took Lissa, 
they dug up liis hones, of whieli tJiey 
fonned amulets, to transl(;r Ids courage to 
theinsel\x>. 

ricANDiNAMA ; the ancient name of the 
region now <‘omprehending the three 
northern kingdoms, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway.- 'J'iie iiihahitants were 
known to the ancient nations of the south 
of Europe only )jy vague rumor. Taci- 
tus mentions the Huiones (Sw'‘des) as a 
naval [)ef)[de. Pliny notices a peninsula 
called JVerigon (Norway, in Swedish, .Vor- 
riget Danish, JVorgj^, Many suppose 
Iceland to be the Thule of the cWssic 
writers. The name Danas is first found 
in Gregory of Tours, in the sixth century 
of the Christian era. Sweden, Norway, 


Denmark and Jutland w’ert) inhabited, 
in the earliest limes, by people of the 
Teutonic stock, and nomads of I'^in- 
nish descent. According to llask, Mag- 
imssen, M (inter and otliei*s, tlie Scan- 
dinavians and the peo})le of South Ger- 
many have a eoininon origin with tin* 
Intlian, J’ei’sian and Pelasgiaii tribes. 
11. C. KH), the natives of Jutland and 
Slesw’ick hi‘canie forniidahli; to the Ko- 
inans, under the niune of Ciinbri, About 
A. D. ‘J.'iO, eoniineiice the fabulous ac- 
counts of Odin, Othin or Woden. Till 
the middle of tlie ninth centnrv, Scandi- 
navia was little known ; hut the hold expe- 
ditions of the natives into the soiitheni 
and wi*stern parts of Europe, and the ilif- 
fnsiou of (‘liristianity among them, about 
the' year 1000, shed light on this region. 
At this jieriod, the iiihahitants of Scandi- 
iia\ia were di\id<d into hordes, like the 
Tartars. In tlie ninth and teiitli centu- 
ries, these tribes enjoyed a golden ngi^ of 
piracy, lly the w'i‘Stern historians, they 
were spoken i>f under the title of Danes 
and JVot'mans ; in the English annals of 
that period, under the name oi' Easterlings ; 
the Knssians called them f^aratiginns ; and 
the Hispano-Arahie writers, Alantchoos. 
I^roin Sw'cden, Norway, the Danish 
ishuuh, from Jutland and Sleswick, t] ;• 
rude adventun'rs sailed to ne.ar and distant 
liarhors w ithin and without the Ilnltie, to 
Novgorod, Kii'v and Plot/k, to England, 
Ireland, Holland, (ieriiiany, France, Spain 
and Italy ; sometimes they only plun- 
dered and destroyed, and sometimes 
foiiiidt'd new' states. — See Wlsjaton’s 
History of the ^Yorthmen (Philadelphia, 
lc?dl), and the article ^Yormans, 

Scandinavian^ or Old JYorst Literature y 
includes the literature of the people 
of Norway, Sweden and Iceland, W*fore 
their conversion to (^liristianity. It goes 
hack iLs ftir as tlie earliest history of the 
north, tuid comes down to the period 
W'lieii the last traces of heathenism disap- 
pear. It is of CTeat importance, both to 
Germany and England ; for, as they were 
converted to (' liristianity much sooner 
than the ScandinaviaiLS, they retain no 
Iit(*niry nioniimeiils of their heathen pe- 
riiMl. The old Norse literature has j>re- 
served to us not only tlie old versification, 
jiecnliar to all nations of Teutonic origin, 
and distinct from tliat of all the other 
western nations, hut also a mytholoi^' 
which, rude as it is, approaches, in tlie 
rich invention wliich it displays, to the 
mythology of Greece. Not only the 
jKietry and mythology, but likewise the 
history, the antiquities, of which the Ru- 
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nicrnonumentfl (bcc Runes) are the princi- 
pal, and the existing cni lections of laws, 
afibrd rich materials for the knowledge 
of the pagan period of the northern coun- 
tries. Julius Ca*sar, Lucan and 'Facitus 
furnished some slight hints on the charac- 
ter of the Scandinavian mythology. In 
tlie eighth ccintury, native aiflhors ap- 
])ear(?d, who resciuicl the traditions of the 
past from oblivion. The Lombard, Pan • 
lus Diaconus, the first of these authors 
remaining (about the end of the eighth 
c(*ntury), gives us, from the traditions of 
liis countrymen, a dialogue lietween the 
deities Woden and Frea (Odin and Freya). 
A war had broken out, as he relates, 
between the Winiles and Wandeles. The 
latter prayed to their god Woden for 
assistance and victory ; Woden replied, 
that he would give the victory to the 
party which he should first see on the 
rising of the sun. Jhit the leaiJers of the 
Winiles, Ihor and Ayo (Agio), who liy 
Saxo ar<i called Ebbo and Aggo, had uii 
ingenious mother, natiK'd (iainhara, who 
was related to the gods, and whose coun- 
sel wiLS esteemed by all the people. She 
w(*nt to Odin’s wife, Frea (Fnwa, or 
more [)roperly Frigga), and solicited vic- 
tory for her countrymen and subjects, the 
Winiles. Frigga advised that all the 
women of the Winiles should station 
themselves, at siinrist', with their hus- 
bands, opposite to ilu! place whence Odin 
was accustomed to look to the east ; and, 
in order that he might immediately notice 
them, sIk; din'cted that they should dniw 
their long hair ovtT their tlices, so tn? to 
make it resemble a thick beard. The 
advice was followed, and the bearded 
females immediately struck the eye of 
Woden, who suddenly exclaimed, “ Wlio 
are those long-beards?” This was what 
Frigga expected ; and, ns it was an an- 
cient custom that a person who gave ti 
name to Ji child, a hero, or a nation, 
should give them a present, Frigga cried, 
“ They tne the Winiles ; and, lus you have 
given them another name, it is your duty 
to give them a pn*sent : therefore give them 
victory.” It wasagreetl; and from that 
time, the Winiles w’ere called long-heards 
(wh ence Loitdtanh), That the name of the 
pc'opic is founded on tlu'ir long bt'ards is 
mentioned by early authors, as Isidorus 
Hispalensis, who died in the first half of 
the seventh century, as the general belief. 
Moreover, the days of the week must 
have been named in very early times, 
after the gods Tyr, Woden, Thor and 
Freya ; for in the time of Charlciname, 
their names had become so well setUed, 


tliat when he gave new names to the 
months, he did not venture to alter the 
names of the days of the week. Adam 
of Bremen (who died in 1076), in his 
Ixiok Dc Situ Regnorum stptejUnonalium, 
gives an account of the iSw^edes, when 
they were yet, in part, heathens, of the 
fpmplc of the gods at Upsal, and of the 
gods Thor, Wodem and F>ey (whom he 
calls Fricco). He shows how they are 
represented, but this is nearly all. Saxo 
Grammaticus, a Dam*, was distinguished, 
in the second half of the tw elfth century. 
His sixteen books of the Historia Danica 
are a remarkable phenomenon. Using 
the language of the Roman classics, 
and skilled alike in vci*se and prose, he 
lakes a course j)eculiar to himself. The 
ncwelty of his subjects, the obscurity of his 
sources, the wonderful character of his 
stories, the charms of his style, produce a 
great effect. Hainund Frode (died 1133), 
Are Frode (died about 1148), and Snorre 
Sturleson (murdered in 1241), are also 
writers of much merit. Till the inven- 
tion of the art of ])rinting, little was known 
of the literature of Scamlinavia in the rest 
of Europe. The first important light 
shed on it was by Arngrim Jonson’s dis- 
covery of a parchment manuscript of the 
prose Edda, that is, of tlxi youirger Edda, 
compos(‘d by Snorre Sturleson. In Sep- 
tember, 1628, Jonson sent to the cele- 
brated physician Ole Wonn (Olaiis Wor- 
mius) this manuseript, now" presened in 
the library of the university at Copenha- 
gen, with its appendix, the Scallda, Ten 
y<*ars later, another Teelander, Bryngulf 
Svenson, disi*overed a second parchment 
manuscript of tlie prose Edda, and also a 
jmrehment manuscript of the poetical 
Edda. (See EMt.) Both were placed in 
the royal library at Copenhagen. In the 
year 1665, Peter Kesen, or Resenius, pub- 
lislied specimens of the poetical Edda, 
and the w hole prose Edda. The speci- 
mens of the poetical part are entitled 
Ethica Othini pars Eddfe Scemundi vocata 
Haavamaal^ una cum ejusdem ^ippendice 
appdlata Runa Capitule a viidtis exoptatCy 
nunc tandem Islandice et Latjne in lucem 
prodmta est per Petruni Job. Resemurn 
(Copeuh., 1665) ; 2. Philosophia anii^uis- 
sima JSTorvego- Danica dicta Uhluspa^ qucE 
est pars Edd<?, Sermund^^ Edda Snorronis 
non brevi aniiquioris^ Islandice et Laiine 
publici Juris primum facta a Petro Joh, 
Resenio (Copenh., A. I). 1665, 4 sheets, 
4to,), w"itli the variations in the text from 
the royal tuid Nolde copy, and a Latin 
translation, by Stephen Olai, an Icelander. 
The prose Edda lK*ars the following title : 
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Edda Jslandorwm amio Ckr, MCCXV 
Islandice coriscripta per Snorronem Sturltv, 
isUmdm ^ovvophylactniy nunc primum Is- 
landice^ Danice et L/atim ex atthquis codict- 
bus MSS, BihlioihectR Refcis et aliorum in 
Lucem prodU opera et studio Petri Johannis 
Reseniv, etc. {CopcHihag., 1(^55). Tlic text 
is tlnitided chiefly on tlie manuscript of* 
Stephen Stephaniiis, who dic'd 1(>50, col- 
lated witli other copies, "riio various 
readings are drawn troin the royal copy 
and that of Worm. The Latin vei*sion is 
by Magnus Olai (Ur2^)), with extracts 
from a later and more accurate transla- 
tion, by Stephen Olai, of ld4i). Neither 
of the Latin translations, however, ex- 
tends further than to the Gc^th Ihnmsu^a. 
But a I^atin translation from the GDth to 
the 78th and last Ddmismxn (ten tables, 
which comprehend the (JtTumn tah's of 
tile Nibelungen), was prepart'd atlerwards 
by Thormod Torfaus (horn 1().‘IG, died at 
Co[>enhagon, 17HI). In the sixty-eight 
Ddmisaf^as is unfolded the entire mythol- 
ogy of the noitli. The story of the char- 
acters and achievenu'iiis of the gods is 
introduced by a fiction, relating how 
Gylfs, the king of Swedc'u, undertook a 
journey to the Asei*s (gods), to learn from 
their own mouths their natun* and laws. 
He received from the eldc'st of the gods 
an account of the heginuing of the world, 
the primitive giant Ymir, and tin* sons of 
Bor, the origin of men, the giant Niorwi, 
the creation of (he sun and moon, the 
celestial bridge of Bifriist, the huilding <if 
the city of the gods, the dwarfs, the lioly 
places of the gods, and the ash-tree, of 
Vgdrasil, the dwellings of the gods, 
the origin of the wind, of summer aial 
winter, and finally of all the Asers, and 
their mysterious history. But this is only 
the first part of this Edda. The other 
(Annar partur Eddu) treats of the names 
of the gods, and of all tin? synonyms and 
circumlocutions admissible in poetry, in 
, alpliabetical order, a genuine riortJiern 
Gradus ad Pamassum. If has since ap- 
peared that there is still a third jmit of 
tliis Edda, containing the nil(;s for one 
hundred different kinds of verse, and 
entitled Huitfdal^ Claris metrica. Unfor- 
tunately (at least this wils the story thirty 
years ago), nearly tlu^ whole edition of 
the work of Resjm was hunit ; only six 
copies were saved, and the library of the 
university of Gottingen firocured one of 
them for 100 ducats. But, whether this 
account is true or not, the Edda of Resen 
is a great literary curiosity. Notwith- 
standing these rich materials, to which 
Thomas .Bartholin made extensive addi- 


tions of old Nors<^ songs, in his. work 
Atntiquitaium Danicanim lAbri tres (Co- 
penh., BidlJ), a century elajised before 
this new and wild mythology produced 
any considerable e\cit(*menr in Scandi- 
navia and (icrninny. Beliire the lime of 
Resell, the lovers of norfliern anti(|uitjes 
had recejved from Ole VV^imi his Runic 
Moiumionts, in six hooks (IGTl); from 
Steplien Sti'pfiaiiius, a new t'dition, and 
full commentary on Saxo (ilrammatieus 
(l()44) ; from Olaus Vereliu.s, the Uvrva- 
rarsa^a (lf)7‘,2), and tlie Runof^raphia 
iSVmidiVa ( 1(575). Scheffer’s Vpsalla Aaii- 
cpui (in l()t>(>, about tlu^ time of Rosen) 
uffonled interesting \iewsofihe doetrines 
and worshi[) i*f tlie north, and Rudhei'k, 
in his Atlantica (1(581)), exeited surprise 
ft>r a time. (idransoii, a Swede, cotn- 
nieiiced, in 174(5, a new eilition of the 
prose Edda, and, in 1750, of* tin' V^oL^spcui. 
Aliout same time, (h)ttfried Seliiitze, 
a patriotic (h*nnan, wrote Apologies for 
the ancient Tribes of (lermaiiy and the 
North. The n'sult of Grater’s n*searehes 
into the manuscripts containing remains 
of old nortlu'ni literature in the library of 
tli<^ university at Halle, was a eolh'etion 
called J\}jrthrrn Flowers (la'ijisic, 178!), 
by Grail’). His Bragar stimulated the 
learned, particularly of (h‘nuany and 
Denmark, to fuitlnu’ inv(‘sligations. A 
n(*w spur was given to tlie study of Sean- • 
diriavian liti'rature by a nfarimrnto of the 
jyibelun^enliedf by Hagcui, in 1807, 
presenting the same matter in a German 
and Christian firm, which the long ex- 
pecUMl scM’ond putt of the jioetic Edda 
WJLS to liave given in a northern atid 
lif.’athen form ; and tlui appearaiici', at 
h'ligtli, of an fcelandie grammar and a 
dietioiiary by Ra.sk. TIkj j)riric*ipal suh- 
se(|uent puhlietitions on this suhjijct are 
the commentary on the collective songs 
of the Edda,— Dca wldrc AWu ( 1 82 1 — 2:1, 

4 vols.), — h^^^iiiii Magnusen, the com- 
prehensive examination of all the his- 
torical and poetical traditions of the north, 
by b’rasmns Mulhir, in liis Safralnhltothek 
(1817 — 20, vols.J, and his w<;rk On the 
Rise and Dec.ay of Icelandic, Historiogra- 
phy, with an Appendix on the Nationality 
of the old Norse Poems, translatful by 
Sainlor (Cofienh., 1815). 'Phe investiga- 
tions of the Runes (cp v.) have also been 
of much interest. Tlu; old northern 
sagJis, fir heroic tales, which were tniiis- 
lated into Danish, ainl puliltshed from the 
Icelandic manuscripts, by C. Clir. Rafn, 
secretary of the 80 ci<;ty of Scandinavian 
literature (Copenh., 1821 — ^24, 3 vols.), are 
of four sorts — mytliic, mylhico-historical, 
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and romantic. These traditions 
are mostly of Icelandic ori<(in. They 
wen; composed hy monks, and written on 
calfskin, befon; the sixteenth century. 
The; learned Icelander Arne MagiiUK€;n 
(died 17d0) collc;cted 1.554 of* lh€;8e man- 
uscripts, and left hy his will a large sum 
tor th(‘ir publication. This fuiKned pro- 
f»)ssf)r Rafii, in cnnn(;xion with doctor 
Ihynjnlfon (who died in 1827J, Egilson 
and (jiudmmiss<ui,()f Iceland, to found a so- 
ciety for tli(‘ publication of old Norseinan- 
uscripts, whi<*h now includes 14.5 mc*in- 
bers. (I'rofessor liiisk is tin; pn‘sident.) 
Of the amended text of the there 

liave app(*an!d thn;e editions; one in Ice- 
landic, one in Danish, and one in Latin: 
tiic title of the last is, Srripta historica 
fslandonim de Rehiis Gestis velenwt Bortn- 
liiim. Of this editioti, thre*; volumes had 
aj)pean'd in 18‘^7, which contain the saira 
of tin; Norwegian king Olaf I'lygveson, 
and otli(‘r short S(tf2;(ts. (See A^ortheni 
MijUudos^f ; also the work of Whea- 
ton, referred to above, and an article on 
Jc(‘landic LihTatiire, in the I7th number 
of the Foreign Qiuntt'.rly Review.) 

Scania. (Se(* Schonen,) 

ScANNiNtJ, in poetry ; the measuring of 
a vei*s(; by feet, in order to S(m; whether 
the (juantities bt; duly observed. The 
term is chiefly used in regard to Oreek 
and l.atin v(‘rses. Thus a lu‘xameter 
V(*rse is scanned hy resolving it into six 
fe(*t; a pentameter, hy resolving it into 
fiv(* feet, ^'c. 

ScAPK (ioAT, ill .Jewish antiquities; the 
goat which was set at lilKTty on the, day 
of solemn exjiiaiion, typically to bear 
away tin; sins of the people. 

ScACK.MKNT. (S(*e JVdtck Gild Clock- 
moAnig*,) 

HcAroLiTE. A mineral which has pre- 
sented itself under a great variety of as- 
Ijects, and has In’iice been mistaken as af- 
fording,init.s vari«*tics,thefoundationof sev- 
eral ne,v\’ species; instances ofwhich are the 
following: AhwnilCy Dippre, Bcrfrmanifv, 
W vrnerite^ Gahhronitc, Ekehfrffiti\i\ud 
iallitvj all of which an* now recognised as 
coalescing with scupolite. It is often seen 
in widl defined crystals, which are right, 
square prisms, t(*rmiiiat<;d at one or both 
extremities by four-sided jiyramids. The 
length of the prism is about double its di- 
ameter. It is sometimes truncated on its 
lateral edges, and thus converted into an 
octagonal iirism ; cleavage not very distinct ; 
fracture imperfect, conchoidal, uneven; 
surface of the prism sometimes longitudi- 
nally streaked ; lustre vitmous, inclining to 
resinous upon the cleavage ; color various 
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shades of while, gray and green ; ocA^asion- 
ally, also, red or jairple ; transparent, trans- 
lucent and opaque; brittle ; hardness be- 
tween apatite ami feldspar ; specific gravi- 
ty, 2.() — 2.8. I’he 1 nassi ve varieties ai-e co- 
lumnar, granular, and compact. As respects 
some of the varieties which gave origin to 
the names above mentioned, — Meionite 
contains the piircet and most transparent 
varieties of tlie species of a white color ; 
Dipyre occurs in minute crystals, whose; 
form is scarcely discernible, and iinliedded 
in a steatitic rock ; Bergmanite is massi\ e, 
fiiH‘-graim;d, of a grayish, greenish orrcil- 
dish white color ; Wenierite is iiicrj^stals 
doubly terminated, of a greenish -gray 
color; from which Nuttallite scarcely dii*- 
fiTs, ^•xc^q)t that the cn^stals liave a tinge 
of blue, and are slightly chatoyant. The 
f()llowing results, relative to the eheinical 
eomjiosilion of scapolite, were olitained, 
1. hy Strriimwer, from a variety of Meion- 
ite from Monte Soinina ; and, 2. by Nor- 
deijskiuld, from the scapolite of Finland : — 


Si lex, 

(1.) 40..531 

(2.) 43.a3 

Almnine, 

:J2.72G 

35.43 

l.ime, 

24.245 

18M 

Potash, and a ? 
little soda, ^ 

1.812 

0.00 

Prolox. bon, 

0.182 

0.00 

Water, 

0.000 

1.03 


In a strong heat, before tlie bIow-pi[>e, 
scapolite melts into a vesicular glass, and 
intumcsces considerably ; then it assumes 
the appearance of ice, and does not melt 
any longer. It is dissolved by borax, 
with ert’ervescence. ^leionite is met with 
among the minerals ejectetl by mount Ve- 
suvius. 'file other varieties of the syiecies 
are met with in primitive mountains, in beds 
of iron ore or limestoiu', luidare generally 
accoinpaiiicd hy aiigite and horiihleiide. 
Thus it occm*s at Pargas in Fiuhuid, in 
Greenland, and in Saxony. In the IJ. 
Stales, the most beautiful varieties have 
been found at Bolton, in Massachusetts — 
the white, transjiarent crystals, as also the 
Nuttallite. It is likewise found in the 
sienite, at Boxhorough ; also in Connecti- 
eut, at Canaan, where it exists in a mas- 
sive stale, and in mountain masses. Largo 
I'rystalvS of scapolite are found in the 
higlilands of New York, near West Point, 
and at Amity, in Oninge county, of tlie 
same state. 

ScAPu LA, .Tohn, the author of a valuable 
lexicon of the Greek language, publish- 
ed originally in quarto, in 1.58^3, which has 
since gone through a variety of editions,par- 
liciilarly an excellent one from the Elzevir 
press, and a recent one by Major (Lon- 
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don, 1820, 4to.). Henry Stephens (q. v.), 
while completing his 'Phesaurujty liaviiig 
employed Scapula to com;ct the press, 
the latter secretly ahridgeil tlie work. 
The dictionary, thus treacherously stolen, 
ruined tlie sale of that ol'his employt'r. 

ScAPULARY (scapiUariitm) ; part ot* a 
monk^s dress, consisting ot* two pieces of 
cloth, of which one covers tlie hn*ast, the 
other the back. With lay-bnuhers, th<‘. 
scapulary only reaches to the knee ; with 
the other religious, to the leet. 

ScARABEUS ; the beetle (<i. v.), which 
was liekl ill great veneration by tin'. Egyp- 
tians. The most celebrated, and that 
which is alone to be found represented on 
ancient monuments, is the srarahetts sactr 
of naturalists. This is seen on the Isiac 
table, and is frequent among hieroglyph- 
ics: it passed as the symbol of innnor- 
tidity, and ;ls tin* embh*m of the sun. 
Another spi*cies was coris«*crated to Jsis, 
and indicated the moon ; its two iiorns 
resembli!ig the cres(*ent of that planet. 
According to (’aylus, tli«‘ Egvfitians gave 
the shape of tlie scarabeus to their amulets 
or rings, (Hee Hlrroixlpphira.) 

Scaramouch (Ital. .vrumm?/rrni) ; one 
of the grotesque characters of the Italian 
stiige, which, about took th(' place* 

of the* old Siianisli captain, was dresse<l 
entirely in black, a color commonly 
worn in \a|)les by couiti«‘i*s and magis- 
trates. He refiresented the swaggerer, 
who is finally dog«rc‘d hy liarle<juiii. 'fin* 
original scaramouch w;is a pei-son named 
Tiberius Kion-lli, a native? of Naples, who 
distinguished himself on the slagi? by bis 
jests and Ids skill in mimieiy. In France, 
rfie scaramouch was used for a gn?atcr 
variety of parts. 

Scarborough ; a markc?t and seaport 
town <»f England, in the Xortli Riding of 
Vorkshire, a place of considerable tradt*, 
and much frcrpierited for its mineral 
W'aters, warm baths and sea-bathing. It 
stands in tlif? rerrss of a iH'aiitifnl hay, on 
the l)ordei-s of the (German ocean, and 
rising fro?n tin* sbnn* in the form of an 
amjihitlieatre. q’lu? town is well built; 
the principal streets spacious and well 
paved. The buildings oti the cliff are 
striking, having in front a b?rrace nearly 
100 feet alKJve the level of the sands. Afi 
iron bridge of four arches, seventy-one 
ffsit span caeh, supported hy stone pillars 
nearly seventy feet high, conrurets the 
terrace with a heaiitiful promenade, *150 
yards in length, leading to the Sfia, arul 
in full view of the sea, harlmr, town and 
casth?. The plantations and public walks 
are agreeable ; and on elegant assembly- 


room and a handsome iheatw are ojien 
ill Slimmer evenings, 'fhe rides are also 
varit*d and romaiitii*. ricarhorough has 
two Episcopal cluindics, an Independent, 
Raptist, and Roman Futliolic ehapel, a 
mccting-lioiise for Quakers, and two for 
Methodists. I'lit? ruins of the ancient 
castle ftirni a v<’ry picturesque ol)j(?ct, and 
great oniani<*nt to the town. Tlie prom- 
ontory on whicdi they stand ris<*s nearly 
300 feet above tilt* l<?vcl of tilt* sea. 'flit! 
area tif the castle ctmtaiiis alauit nineteen 
aerts. It w'ns hiiilt alamt the yt;ar 1 13(), 
and became tlit? st*ent? of many imptirtant 
transiu*tioiis in E!igli>Ii history. The 
harht)r t)f Scarhortiiigh is t*t)niniodioiis, 
and t)f t'asy access, anil has been improvctl 
hy extensive works, 'fhe prt?sent pros- 
perity of ScarlHiruugh is chiefly owing to 
its miii(*ral w ater;'. w liich have rt'n(lcr«*tl the 
town a |)k'u*o ofiiisliionahh* rt*sort foi H*allh 
and jdeasiin*. Then* are two wt*lls, .sfi- 
line apt*rit*nt, and eh/dybt*ate. It sends two 
mt'mht'ra to parliament, ehost'ii hy the cor- 
porate body, consisting of fiirty-ftMir |K*r- 
soii<. It was iti(*orporatt*<l in 1 181. Popula- 
tion in 1831,8750. Forty miles iiortli-eiust 
ofVork; lat. oF l.V \.; Ion. 0^’ 23' W. 

St'AKFiNti ; a partieiilar iiK'tliod ofiniit- 
iiig two pit*et*s of tiiulier logt‘tlier hy tin? 
extremities, tin* (*iid of one being tapt‘retl 
so as to bt* set into the olln'r, as in the 
kt?i?l-pit?ees. Rut when tin; einls of tin* 
two pit‘et‘S are (*ut scpiari* and put to- 
gether, lliey art* said to Imlt to one aiiotli- 
t*r; and wlien anotln*r pi(*(*(* is laid on and 
f'lslcnt'tl tt> both, :i> is tin* c.'LSt* in all tin* 
fninii* limbers, ibis is called srarfin^ tin* 
tiinb(;rs; and half tin* pitict; wbieli fastens 
ihe tw’o timbt*i's togelln*r is reekoiied tin; 
lt*iiglli td* tin* scarf*. 

ScARiKicATiox, in surgery; tin; opera- 
tion of making iitth; eiiis or piiiictur(;s in 
tin* skin by means of lancets or other in- 
strumeiil.s, parlieuliirly the cupping instru- 
ment. 

ScABi.ATTi, Alt;ssniidro, e liapt*l- master 
at the Neapolitan court, born at Naplt?s, 
1058, wfus edneatt;d at Rome uinler ('a- 
ris.siini, and, aller n*siiiing some timt; in 
Germany and at Rome, passtal tin; last 
years of his life at Naples, where he tiled, 
in 1728. *rin; Italians eall(;d liirn the 
prith; of art and tin* first of ctanposers. 
Ilasst; say.s, that In; was the greatest ina.s- 
ter of harmony among tin; Italians, and 
Jomelli cori-sidered his t*hureii music a.s 
the best of its kind, lit* composed u 
gn;at numht;r of motet.s, and about 200 
masses. His op<*ni La Principeaaajulde 
is eKteemcid his ma8ig[;r|>iece. 

Scarlet Fever (acarlalina) ; aconta-. 
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giouB fever, characterized by a Hcarlet-col- 
oned eruption on the skin, in patches, 
which, after thre«j or four days, fall off in 
scales. Some have asseilecl tliat scoria- 
tina never attacks the sairai person a sec- 
ond time; mon; t'xtensive observatior has 
confuted this opinion. It seizes persons 
of all ages; hut rhildren and y<llnig j>er- 
sons are most subject to it; and it appears 
at all s(‘usoiis of the year, but is more 
fre(|uently mi*t with tovvanls the eiul of 
autumn or beginning of winter, at which 
time it very olhai becomc*s a pnivalciit 
ejiidiniiic. Scarlalina^ in its inflammato- 
ry form, is not usually attended with dan- 
ger, although a eonsiderable degree of de- 
lirium sometimes pnwails for a day or 
two; butAvhen it partakes much of the 
malignant character (scar/afiaa anfrinosa)^ 
or degen(*rates into typhus putrula^ whicli 
it is apt t(i do, it often proves fatal. 

Scarp, in fortification ; tin* interior 
slope of the ditch with which the fortifi- 
cation is surrounded, and which fiices the 
country or (‘hampaigii. 

Scarpa, Antonio, one of the most cel- 
ebrated aiiutoinists and surgeons of the 
eighteenth centurv,was born in Lombardy, 
about 174(1. iVui work Jlnatomico Disquisi- 
tionesde jludUuet Olfactu appeared at Pa- 
via in 17HJf ; previously to which his .'In- 
atomicni ObscnHiliones dt Structura Fenes- 
tro rotundo ^luris (Modena, 1772) had 
already attracted tin? notice of' the learned. 
At the time <4’ the re\olulion in Italy, he 
was deprived of his professorship in the 
university on account of his refusing to 
take the oath recjuired by the Cisalpine 
republic.. He now publi.'^hed his cele- 
brated work On Aneurisms ( lt^04). When 
Napoleon, aftt*r his coronation at INIilan, 
as king of Italy, arrived at Pavia (1805), 
and receivt'd the tjflicers of the universi- 
ty, he iiHpiinal after Scarpa. He was 
inionned that he. had long ct*ased to Ih» a 
memlu'r of the univei-sity, and was told the 
reason. “ What,'’ said Napoleon, “have 
|N)litical oj)inions to do here ? Scarpa is 
an honor to Pavia and to my dominions. 
Cet him be honoi*abIy restored.” ^^carpa 
was the author of several other surgical 
works, lu'sidcs those alnvuly mentioned. 
He die<l in Pavia in I82(). Most of his 
works hav(^ been ti'anslated into French 
and liiiglish. 

ScARR(»!v, Paul,u comic |)oet and satirist, 

, was born at Paris, in KilO. His father, a 
counsellor (»f tlu^ }>arlianient, wislual to 
oblige him to take onlers; but the son was 
averse to such a step. At the tige of twenty- 
four, he travelled into Italy, where he 
gave himself up, without ix'straiiit, to in- 


dulgences of every kind, and continued 
his excesses, after his return to Paris, in 
such a manner as to bring upon himself 
the most ])ninful diseases. At the age of 
twenty-seven, having appeared during the 
carnival at Mans as a savage, lie was pur- 
sued by the populace,and threw himself in- 
to a marsh. In ronsequeru^e of this expo- 
sure, he lost the use of his linilis. Notwith- 
standing his sufferings, he never lost his 
gayety ; and, settling at Paris, liLs wit and 
social [lowtirs gained him the friendshij) 
of some of the most distingui.riied persons 
ill the city and at court. Alter the death 
of his father, he had a lawsuit with his 
inother-iii-law, in which, although liis 
w'hole fortum; was at stake, he made a 
humorous defence of his claims, and lost 
Ills case. Mad. de Hautefort, his friend, 
toiiclied by his misfortunes, presented 
Iiirii to the (|ueeii. Scarron requested 
permission to call himself' her majesty’s 
valetudiiiuriaii. The queen smiled ; and 
Scarron, taking her smile as a commission, 
styled himself thenceforth Scarron, par la 
fCrare de Dieu, malade indif^ne de la reine. 
He now obtained a pension by his praises 
of Mazarin, whom, howevcT, he soon 
after offended by his Mazarinade and his 
'Pyphon, and thus lost his pension. His 
marriage with Francoise cl’Auhigne, af- 
terwards w ife, of Louis XIV, and marchi- 
oness de Maintenon (q. v.), however 
much it may have increased his liuppi- 
iies.'i, did not iiiqmwe his foHuiie ; and he 
livefl with so little economy, that he soon 
became involved in pecuniary difficulties. 
The comedies, which he wrote as a 
means of subsistence, were borrowed 
from the S}>anish theatre. His Jodeletou 
le Mnitre I nlet had groat success. His 
Ennde travestie, and his Notnan comique, 
])articularly the latter, are among the 
most esteemed of his works. His works 
appoaretl at Paris (1737, 10 vols.). 

t^cAVRfs, .Marcus iFhnilius, There 
w ere two distinguished Romans of this 
name, father uikI son. The fonner was 
chosen ct)nsul B. C. llli, and was after- 
wan Is princeps senatus. He w^as like- 
wise celehnited as an orator, and assumed 
a severity and dignity of manner wdiich 
gained him groat consideration, l>oth witli 
the senate and people, artfully cloaking 
his ambition and rapacity. He also cele- 
brated a triumph, on account of his vic- 
tory over the Gauls. .\Itliougli he al- 
lowed himstdf to Ih' bribed in the war 
with Jiigurtiiu, he comlucted w ith such 
caution and cunning as to secure his re- 
clection to the consulate, and his election 
to the censorship. — His son was remarka- 
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bio for the brilliant display whioh ho made 
as cEtiUus curidis, lie built a large and 
splendid theatre, and exhibited pnhlie 
games at great expense, (^ioerodefendeil 
him, when he was aceused of being 
guilty of oppressions in the province of 
Sardinia. 

ScEAUX, Garde des, or Keeper of 
THE Seals. (See Keeper of the Great 
Seal.) 

Scenery ; the decorations of a stag**, 
by means of which the difterent })laces in 
wJiich tlie action of the drama is supposed 
to go on, are represented. In the theatres 
of the ancients, the scenes were not 
changed during the jH*rformanct» ; the 
sidewalls remained unaltered, and were 
<lecorated quite simply ; perliaps, only 
painted with some not very bright color, 
adapted to any representation and every 
change of scene. When theatres were 
established in Europe, in the sixteenth 
ceritnr}', these side-walls were not at first 
provitled with movable sc(*nery. Wh<*n 
the mysteries were r(?prcs('nted on the 
stage, the actors sat on particular seats 
along the sides. As soon as the pic'ce 
commenced, the spectators saw' at once 
all the pertbrmei*s. When an actor was to 
make Jiis appearance in the piece, In* 
rose from his scat, and look it again at his 
exit. In later tinnjs, there, wtis a space 
on the side of the stage, in which some 
sj)ectators w’erc admitted, particularly thi‘ 
critics and wits of tlie day. Tin?/ had 
servants to wait on them, w ho brought 
them pipes and tobacco ; lor they smoked 
there as well as in oilier [)arts of the 
iiouse. Tlie representation of a tragedy 
was indicated by black hangings round 
the stage, and the changes of the s<*ene 
merely by inscrifitions, with the names 
of the jdaces represented. It was hdt to 
the imagination of the spt^ctators to supply 
the local circumstances. The Italian 
arcliitect Serlio (ilied 1540) first placed 
on the sides of thci stage movabhi scenes, 
so as to leave intervals between them, 
afhmling a free jiassagij. In this way, 
the stage could he better lighted ; for 
hitherto two chandeliers, suspended above 
the stage, had Iveen used for this \)urpose ; 
but the new' arrangement ])ennitte<l the 
use of lights which were not seen by the 
spectators, and, hijsides, the brilliancy of 
the light could he increased or diminish- 
ed, according to cinnunstances. In Eng- 
land, this mode of lighting wa.s first in- 
troduced after Garrick’s return from 
France. But a more im]>ortant advantage 
of the movable sides was, that they could 
be varied as occasion required, so as to 


bring the placi* and circumstances of tho • 
action represented helore the eye. 

Scepticism (from o^crtritrOtn, to look at 
distant uhji'cls with the hand held ahovo 
theeytw, mul secondly, to survey, consider). 
The Greek philosoplu'rs, ealled sceptics, 
W'ere also ealled PifrrhonistSyiroin Pyrrho 
of Elis , also Apordxci, i. (*. doubters ; 
Ephectici, that is, ahstnining (from judg- 
ing). Pyrrho (horn 384 A. I).) was a 
man whose aim, aeeording to Diogenes 
Laertius, was uprightness of life, iincon- 
ceriH'd a])out phitosophii'al speeulatioii, 
whieh, as then |)ursiu*(l, was not favorable 
to integrity. lie wrote nothing himself, 
but some information respecting him is 
contained in iIh* extant fragments of the 
WTitiiigs of Timon of Phlius in Aehaia. 
He is represented ns truly virtuous, hos- 
tile to all pridiMd* opinion, and not <\steem- 
ing maukiud very highly. In fvt, his 
se(‘pti<*ism was <‘sseiitially dilliTent from 
that ol* a later pi'riod. 4Vn topics of ar- 
gument wiM'c used in tho school of the 
sceptics, with this r(‘servation, that nothing 
could he positively asserteil eoneerning 
either the number or the force of the ar- 
guments which may he urged in fav or of 
nneertainty. 'fhev were, I. Tliaf, on ac- 
eonnt of tlu* vari»‘ty which takes plan* in 
the organization of didi*rent animal hollies, 
it is probable that the same external ob- 
ject jiresents dilferent images to diireriait 
animals, and man can have no reason for 
iissertiiig that his piu'ceptions are more 
conformable to the real nature of things 
than thosi' of inferior animals. 2. That 
even among men there is a great diversity 
both of mind and body, w’hieh necessarily 
occasions a great variety of opinions ; ev- 
ery man judging aeeording to his particu- 
lar apj>r(‘hensioii, whilst no one is able to 
determine the real nature of things. 3. 
That the dift’ereiit senses give difterent 
repoiis of the same thing; whence bodies 
may have difterent ])roperties from those 
whieh the senses lead ns to snppose. 
4. Tliat tlie siime thing apjieara diftijrent- 
ly, according to the ditlerent dispositions 
or circumstances of tlie peraon who per- 
ceives it; whence it is impossible for any 
one man to pronounce that his judgment 
concerning any object is agreeable to na- 
ture. 5. That things assume a different 
aspect, according to their distance, posi- 
tion, or place ; and no reason can hi; as- 
signed why one of these aspects should 
agree with the real object, rather than the 
rest. 0. That no object offers itself to 
the senses, which is not so connected and 
mixed with othera, that it cannot be dis- 
tinctly separated and examined. 7. That 
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objects of sense appear exceedingly dif- 
ferent, when viewtjd in a compound and in 
a decom|>osed state ; and it is impossible 
to say, which aj)p(5arance most truly ex- 
presses their real natiin*. 8. That every 
object being always vi<;wed in its relation 
to others, it is impossible to determine 
what it is simply in its own nature. 9. 
I’liat our judgiiMiiit is liable to uncertain- 
ty, from tlie circumstance of fretjuent or 
rare occuiTcnce; that which happens 
every day appearing to us in a very dif- 
ferent light from that in which the same 
thing would appear if it were new. 10. 

^TJiat mankind are continually led into dif- 
ferent coiKMjptions <*oncerning the same 
tiling, through the influence of custom, 
law, fabulous tales, and (established opin- 
ions. On all these accounts, every 
human judgmciii is liable to uncertainty ; 
and we. can only say, concerning any 
thing, that it scf^ms to be, not that it is 
what it s(‘cms. Il(!si(i(\s these topics, the 
latter sc(ij)tics made; use of some others. 
^I’hcy maintaiiK'd that every proposition 
iTcjuires sonu^ [irior jiroposition to supjwrt 
it in infinitum^ or supposes some axiom 
which cannot be proved, and is therefore 
taken for grant(‘d without demonstnition, 
that is, maybe denied ; that, in argument, 
th(^ point assmiK'd, and that which is to 
be prov('d, may often be alt(*rnately used 
in each otlnir’s phnv*, both Ixdng e(]ually 
iiiicertaiii ; and, lastly, that nothing can 
be undei-stood by its(‘lf, as app(*ars from 
the endless dis|)utes of philosophers con- 
cerning the nature of things; nor by 
means of som(‘thing els<', whilst itself re- 
mains unknown. Anavoidanceofall settled 
o[)inion on subjects of knowledge 
and a consef|uent traiHjuillity (arap, dia) 
amid all the changes of’ life, were the be- 
ginifmg and end of this system. Jr^extus 
Empiricus (q. v.), towards the end of the 
seciHid century, carried out the system of 
scepticism Avitb nu*e enulition and acute- 
n(‘ss, and separated the reasoning of the 
sceptics from the negativ(^ dogmatism of 
the later academy (see P/«/o); and to Jiini 
we am indebted for our knowk'dge ofsci- 
entitic scepticism in its maturity. Of 
modern sceptics, we may mention Fran- 
cis Sanchez (born 15(52, at llracara, in 
Vortugal, dicul 11532); Francis de laMothe 
Vaycr (born 158(5, died 1(572; Sor- 
biere and Foucher were his discij)Ies ; Jio 
declared his belief in revealed knowledge); 
Peter Daniel Iluet (bom 1(5*30, died 1721) ; 
Jos. Glnnvill (died 1(580) ; and Peter Bayie 
(born 1(547), a man of great acuteness, 
and the celebratcxl Hume (Iwm 1711). 
(See Hume,) A limited scepticism was 
20 * 


recently tauglit by G. Fh Schulze, of 
whi(di the chief maxim is, that the 
origin of our knowledge; is inex})licab]e. — 
See Historxf and Spirit of Scepticism, &c,, 
by Staudliii (L(;il)Kic, 1794 — 9.5, 2 vols.). It 
is highly necessary to distinguish between 
that puerile doubting which diwjualifies 
for forming a decided opinion in indi- 
vidual cases, and that scejaicisiTi which, 
in science, is ojqjosed to dogmatism, and 
is indis[)ensable to keep the human mind 
within due bounds in its eternal aftiving 
for a solution of the great riddle of ex- 
istence, and for a correct understanding 
of intellect, reality, and the power which 
per\'ades and upholds all existence. 

Sceptre (from sceptrum, oKTjrroov), origi- 
nally a staff, the emblem of sovereign 
power. Some say that it was only a 
lance, without the metal point, to indicate 
the continuance of supreme powder in 
time of peace ; but in some cases it may 
liave originated from the simjde staff — 
with many tribes, the emblem of old age 
and w’isdom. The baton, the short scep- 
tre, has ahvays remained a sign of dis- 
tinction ; as in the case of the marshals. 
In the Gre(»k assc'mblies, a person wdio 
wislu'd to sjR'ak received a sceptre from 
the herald ; and the judges also bore it 
while in the ex(U’cise of their authority. 
Kings sw ore by the sceptre. By degrees, 
it became the emblem of supreme power 
alone. Through tlie Roman cmj)erors it 
passed to the Western monarchs. The 
sceptre and hall now^ form the two most 
important emblems of royal and im|>erial 
]>ower. 

ScHADOw, John Gottfried, director of 
the royal academy of arts in Berlin, adis- 
linguislied sculptor, was born in Berlin in 
17(54. His })arents wei-e poor; but fortunate 
circumstances, aiding his energetic charac- 
ter, enabled him to study sculpture, and 
go to Italy, where he made a group in 
terra cotta for the (so called) concorso di 
Palestra, and received the prize-medal. 
Home of the l)est known works, made or 
modelled by liim, ai*e the statues of gen- 
eral Zietlien, and of j)rince Leopold of 
Dessau, in Beiim, the monument of Lu- 
ther, in Wittenberg, the Victoria and the 
Brandenburg gate, in Berlin (w hich was 
can-ied to Pans, imd afterwards restored), 
the monument of Bliicher, at Rostock. — 
His son Rudolf, w'ho died in 1822, was 
one of the most promising sculptors at 
Rome. His Sandal-binder and Spinner 
ai*e celebrated, and have often been copied. 
— Another son, Frederic WiUiam, is a 
painter, and, since 1826, has been director 
of the academy of painting at Diisseldorf! 
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Sliiaker, Ciodtrey Henry, n ilistinpiisli- 
4'il Gonaan pliilologist, was Ixmi at Lrip- 
sic in 17(>4,outered the university in 
and enjoyed the philological instructions 
of Firnesti, Reiz, tmd Beck. In I7l)(), ap- 
jieaml his edition of Athonieus, wliieli 
was followed by tlie Opera Moralia of IMii- 
tarcli, an edition of 1 lerodotus, and scvci - 
al other works. In ISOti, his MeldeniaUt 
crilica in JJionpsii IlaL . Irtem rhctorinim 
procured him the privilege ol’ h'ctiir- 
1808, he was appointed pro- 
fessorrxtraordlnary iif philosophy, and, 
in 18l8,librai*ian of the university, ihjsules 
numerous classical works, Greek and Lat- 
in, the publication of which he has super- 
intended, he lias publisheel an improved 
edition of Bos’s Ellipses, and contributed 
ninny notes and remarks to tin* rc‘eent 
JiOndon edition of tStephens’ Themiirusj 
of which ho corrected the prools ; .Immo- 
vins d' Diffiruit. J’vrhorum .ij)iniuin 
(18*3-) ; Phalftris Bphiol a- [I A'\\}du'y 
a n’v}''ioi' ot’Reiskf’s Dcmosihencs (Lon- 
don, set|.), and an iiniiroved edition 

of IMutarclfs laves (18d0), are among his 
more re(?eiit laboi*s. In stime cases he 
has merely gi^en a corre(!ted impression 
of standanl texts, in others corrected read- 
ings, whih* to some of the authors he lias 
addetl valuable rommciitaries. 

SfjHAt KHAL'SKN ; oiic of till! smallest of 
tln' tW(Mity-two cantons ot* Switzmland, in 
tiie northern part of which it lies, on the 
right bank of the Rhine, la^arly surround- 
ed by Baden, and separute<l by the Rhinii 
from the cantons of Zurich and Thiirgau, 
on the south. Its superficial extent is 11,> 
square miles ; population, 528,0.50, in sev- 
en towns and thirty-fiv e villages, all Re- 
tbrmed ((kilvinists), except *210 ^katholies. 
(S, (‘ Sivitzerland.) The capital, of the 
saiii'* name, on tlie right baiikof tlie RiiiiK*, 
h:L- a population of 7000 souls. Lon. 8"^ 
d?' E. ; laf. 47^ IT X. It lias a castle, a 
college [rolUfriuin hum<initntis\i with nine 
professors, a gymnasium, a town libniry, 
theological library ,.tov\'nhaIl, &c.,aiid man- 
ufactures of cotton, silk and leather. It is 
situated about a league above tlie celebrated 
cataract of the Rhine, of which the descent 
is seventy or eighty feet. (See Jihine, and 
Cataract) Tlie situation of the tovvxi gives 
it a considerable transit trade, all goods 
brought down the river being landed here. 
There is a wooden bridge here over the 
Rhine, 120 paces long ; but the ingenious 
hanging bridge, which was built in 1758, 
was destroyed by the French in 1700. 

ScHANji^AU ; a small town in the centre 
of Saxon Switzerland (q. v.), two leagues 
from the Bohemian frontier, with 1000 in- 


hahimnts. It niueli visited in .suf inner, 
on iiccoiiiil of its charming situation, the 
beautiful scenery in itsiieiglihorlioud, and 
its mineral walei*s. 

i^cii vR.NiiDHST, (iehlianl David von; 
b«)rti in 175(1, at Ilamelsee, in Hanover. 
His tiitlier, in eoiiseijm*nee of being em- 
broiled in a lawsuit, was deprived of the 
means of giv ing him a good i‘diieatioii ; 
and young Sc}iarnhoi*st wa.s sent to a vil- 
lage school, wht're hi* remained rill his lif- 
tcenrh vear. A fi‘W works on the seven 
yeai-s’ war, and the Austrian war of siie- 
ec\ssion, and more purtieiilarly the narra- 
tives of an invalid soliiier, inspired himwitl^ 
a passion for the military life. ^Fo be at 
some liitnri* period a sergeant in eommand 
of an outt)osl, wils at this time bis ideal 
of f ‘licity. At h'ligtli his father gaini'd liis 
protracted suit, a’ul with it an estate ; and 
\omig Selianiiioi>t was received iiao the 
njililary school of count William of 
Seh.iinnlinrg-Lippe-Biiekebnrg. I !e sub- 
se<juent!y <*iiti‘red the J laiioveriaii service, 
and soon distinguished hiins(*lf hy s(*veral 
excellent military works. In 1780, he was 
aj>p(»inted teacher in the military school 
at Hanover. Tnl7‘.Kl, he wiis made captain 
of lioi*se artillery. In 1704, la; distin- 
giii.'ihed liirnself so mn(‘h under general 
Hamme;*stein, that (ieorge III gave liini 
a sword ol‘ honor, and made Jiini major. 
The duke of Bruiiswiek recommended 
him to the king of Fnissia, wlio appointed 
him lienteiiant-eolonel. In 1801, he wits 
made colonel ; in 1807, major-general ; 
and, in I81d, lieiitimant-gi'neral. In tlie 
niifortunato hatlli? of Auei-stadt he was 
wounded twi(*e ; y(.*t lie took part in the; 
haltle of Kylau. (q. v.) After the pence 
of Tilsit, lie was appointed [iresident 
of the eoinmitteii for the reorganiza- 
tion of the army, anil here displayed great 
talents, giving the wlioh* army a totally 
jiew coiisfjtntion and spirit. He was equal- 
ly jiractieal and seientifie. He infii.sed 
into the army a truly national feeling. 
When PniHsia rose cn masscy in 18 Id, it 
was chiefly Scharnhoi*st who contrived, 
by means of thii corps of volunteers, anil 
the landwchr (q. v.), a.s wedl as by liaviiig 
yirevion.sly dwidpliiKMl many more men 
than the peace of Tilsit tmthorized PriKs- 
sia to keeji in actual si^rvice, to anri ali 
jMjrsons capable of doing military duty. 
Ill the spring of 18 Id, he was chief of the 
statF in the army uiuler BUichiir, in Sax- 
ony. In the battle of Iditzen, liis leg was 
fieverely wounded ; and, not allowing him- 
self necessary rest, but setting out too 
soon for Vienna, to gain over the emperor 
of Austria to the cause of the allies, he 
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died, Juno 2cS, 18 Id, at Prague. His statue 
Htands in tin? King’s square, in Btirliii. 

Sen AUEMBUiiG, or Sohaumburg-Lippe. 
(See Jjippe.) 

ScHKELE, (diaries William, a celebrated 
rlieniist, who (Mn»tril)ut(‘d greaily to the 
iiiiproveiiieiit ot’the science which he cul- 
tivated, horn at Stralsimd, in Sftvedeii, in 
174‘J, was appnMiticiid to an ajiothecary 
at (jollcnlmrg. lie became his own in- 
siriK'tcr ill chemistry, went to IJpsal in 
177d, where; his abilities introduced him 
to the notic(! of profi;ssf>r ilcrgniaiin, and 
^vas admitted an a.‘<sociale ef the acade- 
mv. lie sul»s(;(|ucnlly became director of 
It ])}iarmac(;ntical estalilishnuait at Kio- 
piiig, wht're lie continm*d to tin; close of 
liis lifi*, in 178(). Jfe disceven rl tlie flu- 
oric acid, and the acids of tungsten and 
molybden ; and Jiis cx])erimcnrs on ba- 
rytes, chlorine, various animal and vegc- 
tahl(^ acids, on the comjiosition of water, 
iuid several other suhj<‘cts, are in the; high- 
est degreti important. 

Scheeuen; the rocks on tin; coasts of 
Sweilen and rinliuid, |iariicularly those 
situated befm; Stockholm, which extend 
from s(‘venty to eighty miles into the sea. 
ddie t!?ch<‘eren ileet prot«;cts the entrance 
into tin; harbor, and consists of flat vessels, 
able to sail in shallow water. 

ScHEEfiEUiTE ; 11 iiewlv discovered 
mineral species, of a combustible nature, 
found in a bed of brown coal near St. 
(kill, in Swit/erhuid. It exists in loosely 
aggregated, wl litish, feebly-shining, pearly, 
crystalliiu* grains and folia. It is mther 
h(‘avier than water, does not feel greasy, 
is very friable, luid destitute of taste. It 
melts at K. into a colorless li({uid, in 
which state, it resembles a tilt oil. It 8i;eins 
to he a mineral naphthaline. 

ScHEiK. (See Sheik,) 

Scheldt, or Schelde (imciently Seal- 
dis^ Pn'tich Escaut) ; a river which rises 
in the Fremdi department of the Aisne, 
iM'comes navigable at (kiiide, and enters 
the kingdom of Helgiiitn at St. Antring. 
At Ghent it receives llic Lvs ; and it isfur- 
the r increasi'd by two great canals which 
fomi a comiiiuiiicutioii het>vecn (xheiit, 
Jh uges, and Sas. After passing by Den- 
derinoiide, where it receives flie Deiidcr, 
Aupidmonde, where the Aupel, fonned 
by the junetion of the Dylo and tlie two 
Netlu;s, empties into it, and ^\ntw’crp, 
where it is J()(X) feet wide, it divides, eigh- 
teen miles below the latter city, into two 
great branches, the East imd West Scheldt. 
The latter takes the name of Hoiidt,and 
enqities into the North sea at Flushing. 
Both anus are connected with the Meuse 
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and Rhine. The jirincipal places on the 
Scheldt are Cambray, Valenciennes, Con- 
de, Tournay, Oudenarde, Ghent, Den- 
derinonde, Antwerp, and Flushing. In 
1784, the navigation of the Scheldt be- 
came a subject of dispute Ixitweeii Aus- 
tria (then in possession of Belgium) and 
the Dufcli rej)ublic. The subject was 
amicably settled by the mediation of the 
king ol* France, Austria renouncing her 
jnetensimis to the tree navigation of the 
river, in consideration of some cessions, 
and tlie payment of a sum of money by 
ilollund. (See JSTetherlands, Ap[iendix to 
last volume.) 

Sc HELLING, Frederic William Joseph 
von, one of the most distinguished philos- 
#>p}u;rs of Gennany, was bom at Leon- 
berg, in Wurtemberg, in 177.5, studied at 
J.ieipsieand Jena, in which latter univer- 
sity lie was a pujiil of Fichte, whom he 
succe(;(hHl as professor lliere. Some years 
since, he was made secn;tary of the acad- 
(‘iny of fine arts at Munich, and was enno- 
bled by the king of Bavaria. In 1820, he 
went to Krlangen,and delivered lectures at 
the univei*sity in that city. In 1827, he 
was apf)ointed a professor in the universi- 
ty at Miiiiich. Uis w^orks are, On the 
Possibility of a Form of Philosophy 
in genenii (Tubingen, 1705) ; Contribu- 
tions towards a Philosophy of Nature 
(fii*st edition, Tubingen, 1705); Of the 
Soul of the World, a Hypothesis of the 
liigher Natural Philosophy, for the Expla- 
nation of the general Organization of 
Things (Hamburg, 1708); First Sketch of 
the Philosophy of Nature (Jena, 1709) ; 
System of Ti-anscendental Idealism (Tu- 
bingen, 1800); Lectures on the Method 
of Academical Study (Tuhingen, second 
edition, 1814 ; first edition 18(K3) ; Bruno, 
or On tlie Divine and Natural Principle 
of Things (Berlin, 1802) ; Philosophy and 
Religion (Tiibingen, 18()4) ; his Complete 
Philosophical Writings, of which the first 
volume only has yet ap^ieared (Landshut, 
180J)) ; On the I (Ego), as a Principle of 
Philosophy, or On the Unconditional in 
lliininn Knowledge (first eilition, Tubin- 
gen, 1795) ; Philosopliical Letters on Dog- 
matism and Criticism (in the Philosophi- 
cal Joimial of Nietharnmer, Jena, 1796); 
a discourse on the Relation of the Fine 
Arts to Nature, delivered in 1807, at the 
festival of the baptism of the king of Ba- 
varia ; his General Periodical, by and foi 
Germans, of which but three numbers ap- 
peared (Nuremberg, 1813); Representa- 
tion of the True Relation of the Philos* 
ophy of Nature to the improved Doctrine 
of Fichte (Tiibingen, 1806). Of late, 
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Schelliiig has also orcupicd hiniscif with 
niytliological inquiries, a ihiit of which is 
his Treatise on the Deities of t^arnolhracc 
(Tubingen, 1816). To give a view of the 
pliilosophy of Sclielling within our liruiis 
IS itnpossihle. It woukl require gr<»at uii- 
luitenessof explanation, both of hisphni- 
seology and his ideas, and could not be 
made intelligible, in a limited space, tooiu* 
who had not a })reviouskinnvlo(lgt' of oth- 
er German philosopiiical s\ stems. His 
system, moreover, has not yet bet'U pre- 
sented to the public in a connectcil form, 
although he has promised so to exhibit if, 
in a Avork to be called iht* Ages of the 
World. The part of it as yet most de- 
veloped, is the philoso{>h3' of nature; the 
least deveIo|H'd part is the ethical. His 
influence upon various branches of Ger- 
man science has been very great. Among 
tluKse who have carried out his philoso- 
phy of nature, are Steflens, Troxler, Oken 
(q. V.), Kielmayer, Windischiiuuin, Baader, 
Kicser, C. K. iSchelling, f^chubert, Ntissc, 
Burdach, Creiizer, S(dgcr, (*()rrt*s, Daub, 
Hegel, 6n\ Hegel, at a later period, pur- 
sued a course of his own, and adopted a 
dialectic methotl in philosophy. Ollier 
Avriters have labored on other parts of 
SchelJing’s system. 

ScHEMMTz (Hungarian, Sebmez-Ban- 
ya ; Sclavonic, Stjawnitza ) ; a royal free 
city of Hungary, in the county of Hontli, 
eighty rnih\s east of Presburg ; Ion. 18° 54' 
E., Jat. 48° 48' N ; population, Avith tlie 
suburbs, 20,211. It .stands in the midst 
of the most picturesque sceneiy, a few 
miles from the Raab, and contains some 
good houses, and tolerably Avide streets, 
though irregularly built, on account of the 
unevenness of the surface. The mines 
of Scheinnitz are the most extensive in 
Hungary, and are hardly siirj^assed by any 
in Europe. In eighteen mines, 8000 
Avorkrnen are employed. The yc‘arly val- 
ue of the products is nearly one million dol- 
lars. TJifc chief metals are gold, silver, 
and lead, (combined with copper and 
arsenic. The whole of the mining works 
ore the property of the government. The 
extent of ground containing the ores is 
about six miles square, and includes the 
town, most of which is utidermiried. — 
Schemnitz has a castle, one Lutheran and 
four Catholic churches, a Lutheran gym- 
nasium, and a mining academy, which has 
a director, five professors, and about 150 
students. The course of education is com- 
pleted in three years. The greatest amount 
of gold was produced in the year IfjlK), 
which yielded 1872 marks, or iJi2,428 du- 
cats The value of the gold and silver 


obtained from 1740 to 1773, was thirty mil- 
lion dollars. 

SeiiKivErTAnY ; a city of New York, on 
the south-i*ast si<le of the Mohawk, iifleen 
and a lialf miles from Alhuny. It is n^g- 
iilarly laid out in streets and squnre.s. The 
Erii' canal passt'.s through it ; and it eon- 
tains tin' comity huildings, the litiildings 
of l nion college, and the usual variety of 
dwelling houses, sciiool houses, houses of 
worship, shops and oliiees. PofMiiutiun 
in ISIO, 4256. It is a pleasant and floiir- 
ishingtown, and is distinguished for the 
enterprise of its inhabitants. Union eol- 
legi*, in this city, was incorponiled in 1704. 
It is a highly respectable institution; Jia.4 
10 instnn tei-s, 205 stiuh'iils, 5150 volumes 
in its lijirarv, and 8450 in tin? students’ 
libraries. The eommeneement is on the 
lourth AV’^ednesday in July. The Avhole 
mimher of alumni in I8.‘U was 1374. 

Sherzo (an Italian word sigiiitying 
Joke^ jest), in music ; generally ap- 
plii'd to a passage of a sportive character 
in itiiisicul pieces of some length ; e. g., 
to s\ mphonies, qiiartettos, &c. Beethoven 
has nnule it a eommon part of the sym- 
phony, and it has Uikeu the place of the 
minuet, (q. v.) 

Seiii w ONE, Andrea, an eminent painter 
of the V'(‘nc‘tian school, whost' true name 
was Medolii, liis surname (the ISeiavonian) 
being derived from liis hirtli pluee, was 
horn at Selxaiico, in Dalmatia, in 1522. 
His parents, who Avere iniiumble circum- 
.stani'es, placed him with a hous€j-painter, 
at Veniet*, where, at his leisure lioiirs, lie 
stii<lie<l the works of Barniegiano, (iiorgi- 
on<*, and Titian. Tlie latter took him un- 
d(*r his I'are, and soon ufler employed him 
ill the lihniry of St. Murk, Avhere he is 
said to liave painted three entire ceilings. 
He was accounted one of the finest color- 
ists of the Venetian school. Two of his 
composilions are in the church of the Fa~ 
dri Tcalini, at Rimini, representing the na- 
tivity and the assumption of the Virgin. 
His Pei*seus and Andromeda, and tJie 
Apostles at the Sepulchre, arc in the royal 
collection at Windsor. He died at Venice 
ill 1582. 

Seine iiT, John Gottfried, one of the 
most .scientific musicians and conqKisers 
of sacred music, was boni in 175^1, near Zit- 
tau, ill Saxony, and was the son of a poor 
Aveaver. In 1776, he went to the university 
of Lcipsic to study law, hut soon devoted 
himself entirely to music. In 1810, he was 
ap{>ointed to superintend the music in the 
two chief churches at Leipsic. Ho stud- 
ied the theory of piusic with groat zeal 
and success, and composed several beau- 
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tifttl pieces. Among his numerous works 
is liis universal hymn-lM)ok, which con- 
tains 1285 melodies, including 30(i of his 
own ])ul>lication, by Jliiitel, ut Leipsic. 
Sev<jrnl of his compositions are celebrated. 
Jb; di(;d in 1H2.3. 

Scnir.L, Ferdinand von, a Pnissian 
cavalry olliccr, who distinguished himself 
by his daring expedition against the French, 
was born in 1773, in Silesia. He was 
w'oundtal in the baflle of Auei*stadt, and 
took ndijge in Colberg (<i. v.), where he 
essentially (Mintribnled to save this for- 
tress — tli(^ cMily Prussian one which, in 
IHOdand 1807, escap<*d captun*. He col- 
lected more than 1000 fugitives, and j)er- 
lJ)nned the boldest exploits ; to rewfird 
which, tin* king iiKuhj him a major, after 
the peace of Tilsit. His entry into Berlin, 
the next > ear, resembled a triumph: the 
irdiabitants coii.si<hired it an honor to 
quart(*rhis soldiei-s in their houses. Hchill 
burned to meet the Fnnich in the field. 
Ill 180! t, whim the Tyrolese rose (see Ho- 
fa')y Ddrnberg labored to excite an insur- 
rection in Hessia ; and Schill was secretly 
instigated (not by the king, nor the govom- 
iiH'iit) to rise. He marched, April 28, 
with his regiment, out of Berlin, as he 
had done on many previous days, for the 
puqiost^ of exercisi*. But this time he did 
not return. H(^ marched towards the 
Elbe*. I fere ho found that he had mistaken 
tJie disposition of the Saxons. In Halle, 
he was informed of Napoh'oifs d(‘cisivc 
victories at Tann, Abensberg, Eckmuhl 
and Batisboii. Ddriibcrg’s insurrection 
had miscaiTictl. Scliill calh'd his odicei-s 
togi'ther, and they agreed to proceed in 
their enterprise. May 5, he fought at 
Dodcndoi-f with the \Vest|)halians. He 
stroMi to retudi East Friesland. Ten thou- 
sand trancs wen* oll'en*<l for his head, by 
the king of Westphalia. H(* now tried 
to reach the Baltic, probably to obtain sup- 
port from th(‘ l aiglish. Aft(*r some con- 
llicts, h(^ look Stralsuinl, ami fortified it in 
liasle. May 31, Stralsund was taken by 
Dnndi troops, alh*r a dcsj>crate defence. 
i8cliil| himself fell, with many of his 
bravi! followers, lighting fm* a long time 
in tin* stna'ts. 3'wel\e olhcei's were 
taken lu're and at Dodendorf, and shot at 
Wesel; tin* men wen^ sent to the Fivnch 
galkiys. A part of his tn)ops forced their 
way into the opcni country, and compelled 
the (*nemy to allow them a free ])assageto 
the Prussian frontier, when* a Prussian 
court-martial broke tln^ olHcei-s, and sent 
them to a fortress. Though Schilfs en- 
torjirise miscarried, it had an electrifying 
effect on the Prussians. 


Bciiillkr, John Christopher Frederic 
von, was born Nov. 10, 1750, at Marhach, 
a town of Wuitemlicrg, on the Neckar. 
His father, originally a surgeon in the 
army, was afterwards a ca[)iaiii, and final- 
ly KUp(!rinteiideiit of a nursery of trees 
attached to a eastle of ilie duke of Wur- 
ternlKjrg. His parents were pious and 
upright; and if liis early education did not 
afford much opportunity for the develope- 
ment of his gciiiius, by iiitercoui*se with 
men of talent^, or by a wide field of ob- 
servation, it Wits emiiieiitly calcuialiM to 
awaken that sensibility to tJie goo<l and 
the true, which Ibrms so essential a trait 
ill bis character ; and bis early acipjaint- 
ance with the Bibli*, making liim familiar 
with the poetical passage’s of the Old 
Testament, contrihuted to develope his 
poetical genius. The visions of Ezekiel 
early excited a great interest in Jiini. 
When a child, he always manifested an 
affectionate disposition, and was devotedly 
attached to his parents, and his sister. 
He loved, at a very early period, to re- 
ji(*at the sermon which he had heard at 
church on Sunday. He would stand on 
a chair and preach with great zeal, never 
omitting the divisions which the minister 
had made in his discourse. His chaiita- 
ble dis|>osition manifested itself early, and 
never letl him. Fora long time, he wished 
to study theology ; allhougli a brilliant 
tmgedy, which be Lad seen pciTonnedon 
the stage at Slultgard when be was nine 
yeai^s old, strongly attnictcd his attention 
towards the drama. His lii*st poem is said 
to have been vv rilten the day before liis 
eonlirmatioii, in 1772. lie had, till this 
time, received instruction at a good 
Latin school, in onh’i* to jirepare himself 
for the universitv, as his father strove 
to procure for him the benefits of a good 
education, though his own had been neg- 
lected. At this time, Charles, duke of 
Wurlembcrg, liuving become weaiy of 
])ara(lcand dissipation, turned his thoughts * 
to an olijcct of a better character, though 
still a whim of a potty prince, viz.- the 
estahlisliment of a school on a militaiy- 
moiiastic jilan, where no effort should b(^ 
spared to give the pupils the best educa- 
tion of which he could conceive. The 
ilnke sought for pupils among the sons of 
his olhcers, and offered to take young 
Bchiller. His father could not well re- 
fuse such an offer ; and, in 1773, Schiller 
Wits received into tin* Ciiai’lt*s-school, sac- 
rilicing his own inclinations to the interest 
of his ]mrents. I le studied jurisprudence 
at this institution, in which the pupils 
xvere kept so entiivly separate from the 
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world, that they wore permitted to sec no 
females, except their mothers or very 
yoiinj:; sisters, who visitetl them on Sun- 
days. Thus the influences, umler which 
Schiller’s talents were developed, wen? 
precisely opposite totlu^e whicli opemted 
on (idtlie. (q. v.) The plan of the school 
was nflerwards extended, aiul !m*dicine 
idlowed to be studied in it ; and the school 
itself was transferred Sluttjjard. Schil- 
ler now seized on tlieopportiuiify oflered, 
and. in 1775, be^au tostudy na*diciin^ and 
Latin zealously. His teaeluas did not all 
consider him as possessini: uncommon 
talents; but the duke iiseci to Siiy, Let 
that lK)y alone ; he will come tostuia-ihinir.” 
When ItJ vt*ars old, lie puhlisln'd a trans- 
lation of part of Vir^jiTs /Ent'id in liev- 
amet€'i*s, in a Suahian ])eriodical ; but 
jjoetiy was a ti)rhi<lden Iruit tor hifu and 
Ids companions, and atlracte«l them, flieri'- 
l()re, the mort*. Some poetical hooks 
fouml their way, hy stealth, into (he 
sehool — the works of Klopstoek, (rersten- 
herir, (irothe and Less! n*;. In I77.‘t, Schil- 
ler he^ari an epic, the hero of which w.ls 
31<jsrs; hut he destroyed it at a later pe- 
riod. Shaksjieare kindled in him a ptis- 
sion for tin* drama. He undertook two 
ilramatie compositions, whi<di he after- 
wards iMirned. Only some jiassages of 
one were retaitied in the Rohhers. For 
two years he studied medicine very ar- 
detitly, and wrote a J^atin treatise On the 
Philosophy of Physiology, which was 
never printed. In 1777, at the age c»f Irt 
yt*ars, li(3 began U) write his Rohhers — a 
conifiosition with tiiany striking faults ; 
hilt winch, neverthelc'ss, awakens a pow^r- 
fnl interest. Schiller himself says of it, 
that “ he dared to doscrilK! men hmg he- 
tiire he knew any thing of them w ithin his 
grated cedi hut, notwithstanding this, it 
<‘ontains some deep views and admindih; 
di'ipla}s of character. In 17H0, when In? 
had finished his studies, he WTOte a trea- 
tise, <*ntirled Essay on the f 'onnexioii of 
the Animal and Ihtellt*ctiial Nature of Man, 
printed in lH*il, in tin; Moivtlsr.hrifl of 
Berlin, in the sairn; y<;ar, he was ap- 
pointcfl ])hysiciaii to a regiment in »Stutt- 
gtird. Whilst in the school, he liad been 
fihle to compose only hy sfeallli, and litid 
often reported himself sick, in order to 
have the itse of the lainji in the sick-room, 
while writing his Rohhers, not being al- 
lowed a light in his own room. Now he 
enjoy etl, for the first time, some degree; 
of liberty. His Robbers was printed at 
Ills own expense, as he could not find any 
publisher who would take tin; risk ; and, 
in 1781, he was requested to change the 


play in certain particulars, so as to adapt it 
for tin* stage at Manlieim. In 1782, it was 
performed at Manheim, Schiller having 
willingly made changes wdierever he 
could be convinced that they were im- 
provements. Not b(‘ing abli* to obtain 
leave of absence, to go out of the liiniLs 
of the stfite, In* lefl his regiim'nt without 
jienuissiou, saw his piece pert'ormcil, and 
returiH'd with tin* ilcepc'st (*on\ i»‘tioii of 
tin* milituess of his prt‘sent situation flir his 
tab its; ])ailicidarly as the fluke liad ask- 
Cfl him, aller tin* puhlieatioii <d’ tin; Roh- 
lh*rs, to show him all his pot*tical pnuhie- 
tifMis, and, npfin his rernsal, hail prohibited 
him from |Md)lishing any thing more, e\- 
cejit iiKHlical works. In I7H‘I, the Roh- 
hers w'as performed again at Manheim, 
tuid In; again atteinlt*d tin; peii’ormance, 
hut, this lime, was discoven'd, and jmt 
under arrest, hiiring Jiis detenii >n, jie 
firmed the plan of his (Male und /Ache, 
and conceiv(‘il the idea of his ('onspiracy 
of Fiesco. lit; was in)W convinced that 
In; must lf*ave Stuttgard, iiidess he should 
choose to sacriticf? his po(*try, tin* eharin 
of Ills life ; l>nt how' could he tpiit the 
anny, wdn‘n he hati so long enjoyed an 
education at the public (*xpense.^ It was 
imt jirohahle that the diikt; woulfl allow 
him to go. Some frn*uds iiroposed to 
him to pro[)itiate the duke hy a jmuegyr- 
ieal poem ; hut, mu(*h as In* W'isln;d to 
gain liis liivor, chiefly on account of his 
h(‘lov(*<l pari’tits, In* cfiuld not bring him- 
self to use thc'^e means ; besides, In; kin;w 
tliat<*v(‘n if tin* diikt* shonifl alltiw him to 
print poetry again, then* was no safety in 
tlnM!\erciseofll)cpj i\ ilcgc. Schid)art(q.v.) 
wassighitig on lloln'uasperg, on account 
of his agra/?, in which ln;had paint- 

ed, ill strong colors, tin; huritil-placf* of 
])rinces. lie now thought of desi;rting , 
iiut tin; feeling of gratitude tow*anls ih" 
fluke, anil Ihf; ff‘ar that his fathi'r, who, 
wdlh his flimily, altfigethcr df'petnled 
upon the duke, would lx; made to sufl’er 
on his account, eansf*fl a grf;at struggle in 
his mind. At last, tin; impossihilily of 
living without po(;try iiuidf; him resfilve 
to quit his situation. In 1782, In* went, 
uinler an assnnn'fl name, to Francfinia, 
where Ik; was recfdv'cd hy the mother of 
Home gi'iitlenniii win) had studied with 
him. Ilf; livcfl in great solitude, in a 
som<;what wild country, in a villagf; call- 
eil Baiierbach, ill order to rf*main con- 
eealf*d ami securf; against the possible [)er- 
scciitioiis of the duke. In this situation lie 
fifiis}n;d his tHcsco and (Male und Lichc. 
In 1783, he went to Manheim, anil con- 
ceived the idea of Don Carlos and 
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MiCria Stuart. During this period, he also 
composed the Battle, the Infanticide, 
iuid poems to Laura. In Darmstadt 
he won the favor of the prince by read- 
ing to him some scencis from Don Carlos. 
In 1785, he went to Leipsic; towards 
autumn to Dresden, where inter- 
course with men of tahints, the charming 
scencTy, the beautiful gallery, and the 
library, detained liiiii until 1787. Here 
lie be(;ame aeipiainted with the father of 
the jioet Korner. (ip v.) Tliis g(!nlleman 
has since written a biographical sketch 
of Schiller. During this period, lie stud- 
ied all the works which he could procure, 
relating to tlie history of Philip 1 1, to pre- 
pare himself for his Don Carlos ; and 
th(‘se studies led to his History of the Re- 
volt of the United Netherlands (l^eipsic, 
1788, vol. i). His History of the most re- 
markahhi Revolutions and Conspiracies, 
of which only one volume; w'as published, 
was also produced at this piTiod. Don 
(’arlos first a])pear(;d at li('i[)sic, 1787. 
Hc‘ hinisfdf has written the b(‘st and se- 
verest criticpie on this piece, in his Letters 
on Don Carlos. The (ihostscer (Leip- 
sic, 17811) was probably caused by the 
tales respecting ('agliostro. (q. v.) In 
1787, Schiller went to Weimar, where 
Wiedand and Henlcr received him in a 
friendly manner. In 1788, he met (hithe, 
afier the return of tin; latt(*r from Italy. 
Ih; had s(.‘C‘n him but onci; Ix'fore, in his 
l)ovhood,wJien Cdthe, accompanied by the 
duke of W urtemherg, visit(*d the academy 
where lu* was studying. He did not like 
liim at tii*st: ])artly through his infiuence, 
liow(*vt*r, he received, in 1781), a profes- 
sorship of philo.sophy at Jena. Schiller 
entered on his ollice with the discourse. 
What is univt'i'sal history, and for wdiat 
is it stiidit'd ? He now' devoted himself 
to history ; ami the lew' poetical produc- 
tions which lie wrote at this period are 
mostly of a historieal charaeter, though 
the (h)ds of (rn;ee(; w'as eompos(*d 
at this time ; and he also then form- 
ed the idea of an epic poem, the hero of 
which W'as to he Fn;deric tin; (»n*at. He 
paid much attention to philosophy, partic- 
ularly Kant’s ; and many of iiis philo- 
sophical and a'stlietical treatises date 
from this period. He lectured on liistory, 
and h(>gan to publish Historical Memoirs 
from llui twelfth (%'ntury to the most re- 
cent Times (171)0); and iiis History of the 
Thirty Years’ War, which a|)pcnrod first 
in the i'oeket Almanac; for Ladies, from 
171)0 to I71)i‘k 111 171)0, he married. The 

Frc'neJi republic, at the beginning of the 
revolution, conferred on him the rights of 


citizenship, and the emperor of Germany 
ennobled him in 1802. Incessant study, 
protracted far into the night, and the use 
of stimulants, undermined his health. In 
1793, he visited his parents; on which 
occasion the duke took no notice of him. 
The periodical Thalia having cea.sed in 
1793, he formed the plan of publishing, 
w ith the coiiperation of the first writers of 
Germany, the Horn;. He became more 
intimately acquainted with Gdthe, return- 
ed with renewed ardor to poetry, and 
produced, particularly alter 1795, the 
finest lyrical poems which appeared in the 
Horn, and in his Almanac of the Muses 
(first number in 1790). In 1797, he pro- 
duced his first ballads. In 1795, be con- 
ceived the pliui of a play, to he cailetHhe 
Knights of Malta ; but all Iiis other pro- 
jects gave way to Wallenstein (completed 
in 17J)9). Wallenstein’s camp is a striking 
iiitro<hiction to the parts which consti- 
tute the proper tragedy. From 1791), he 
lived in Weimar, w here, in 1800 and 1801, 
Maria Stuart and the Maid of Orleans 
W'cre produced. In 1803, ajqieared the 
Bride i»f Messina, and Iiis last drainatii; 
work, William Tell, in our opinion, much 
the best of his tragedies. Death jire- 
veiited the eompletion of his Pseudo- 
Demetrius. He also adapted Shakspeare’s 
Macbeth, Gozzi’s Turandot, Racine’s 
Phaedra, &:c., lor the stage, w'ith which 
his dramatic w'orks close. Among the 
numerous criticisms on his merits as a 
dramatist, wc would refer tlie reader to 
Frederic Schlcgel’s Lectures on the His- 
tory of ancient and modem Literature (2d 
vol.). Afier attending a representation of 
his ow n Tell at Berlin, where he was re- 
ceived with much honor, he died at Wei- 
mar, May 9, 1805, only 4(J years old, 
mourned by all Germany. Gothe well 
says of him ; 

/> u'f’riflett' (lit- Illuthehorhsteii Sirebeus, 

Jhts /.rbfii sr/b»t an diesrs Bild des Lebens. 

Schiller hated nothing so much as the vul- 
gar or mean. He strove perpetually for the 
noble and the beautiful ; hence that melan- 
clioly hue which is sometimes spread 
over his ])roiluctions. There exist seve- 
ral editions of his work : a very cheap 
one was published, in 1822, by Cotta, 
in eighteen small volumes. He left a 
widow and several ohildren, in narrow 
circumstances. His correspondence with 
Gothe is interesting. The correspondence 
between Schiller and Will, von Hum- 
boldt (Stuttg., 1830) is, perhaps, more so ; 
liecaiise it gives us more insight into the 
growth of his mind. The best account 
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of his life is that by luadtuno von VVolzo- 
iiis sistor-iii-law (Stuttgard, IK'iO, 2 
vols.). TJie second and third parts ofhis 
VVallenstoin have ho<ui ti*unslat(^d into 
Rnglish by Coleridge. 11 is Don C-arlos,and 
ids Thirty Years* War, liave also been 
translated. 

Schiller-Spar (troni the (lertnan verb 
schUlertiy to exhibit a play ot* colors) ; a fo- 
liated mineral, whose ])rimiti\ e form is un- 
known. Besides the principal cleavage, 
there is a secoiul one, less distinct : the in- 
clination of the one to the other is between 
135° and 140° ; fracture uneven, splintery ; 
lustre metallic, pearly, and eminent upon 
the pert'ect taces of cleavagi*, inilistinctly 
vitreous 111)011 the other faces; color tilive- 
green and black ish-giveii, incliidjig to 
})inchheck-brown upon the perfect laces of 
cleavage ; streak grayish-white ; hardness 
about that of tluor ; spt'i'ilic gravity 2.1)1). 
It frequently occurs intermingled with ser- 
pentine. It consists of 


Silica (T2.00 

Magnesia 10.00 

Alumine 13.00 

Oxide of iron 13.00 


08.00 

When exposed to a high degree of heal, 
it liecomes hard, and forms a porcelain- 
like ma.«s. It occurs at Ihe^ta, in the for- 
est of Hazehurg, in tlie Hartz. It is toiuid 
in tlj _* r. Stales, at Blaiidlbrd, Mjtssaclni- 
setts, in serpent iiu‘. 

ScniMMEi.pEXM.NK, Uiitgcr .fail, tin? last 
chief magistrate of the republic of tin; 
I Jiited .Netherlands, or grand pensionary 
of the Batavian repiiblie, v ?us born at De- 
center, in llrjiland, in 17fil,and educated 
at l.,cyden, wlie*re be took bis degree ; on 
wliiefi occasion li(i publir,lied Dissirtalio 
de Impf'rio populari rile tfmperaio. lie 
afterwards practised at the bar with rnin-li 
credit. In 1708, be was ajipointcd ani- 
ba.s.sadc)r to Ihance, by llie Battiviaii n;- 
public, in wliicb post be acquitted himself 
with satisfaction to his country, and honor 
to Idmsfdf. In 1801, he was acenidited in 
the stuue character, first to the congress 
assembled at Ami(*iis, and afterwards to 
England. I'be war having again broke 
out, Schiinmidpennink rcKurned his em- 
bassy to France. In 1 H05, was created 
grand- pensionary of Holland, but with 
difTereni powers from those anciently at- 
tached to tliat character. This power, 
however, ceased in consequence of the 
elevation of Louis Bonaparte to the throne 
of Holland, and Scliimmelpennink re- 
ceived, in lieu of his office, the grand-cor- 


don of the order of Holland, about that 
time instituted, and IxM'ainc, hy th(i (diange 
ill the govcTiiment, a stamtor of Frarn^e, 
as well as of Holland, the two conntrii^s 
being unittaL H»^ received also tin; title 
of count, with tiie appointment of grand- 
treasurer of I hc! Three Fi«?ec(‘.s. HtJ filled 
tliest? ofiii'es down to the e.xelnsion of Nu- 
])oleon from tiu' throne of Fraina*, and 
voted tor tin* cnaition of a prt>visionary 
goveniment in the latter instanetv April 
14, 1814, he sent in his resignation, and 
rctirctl into private lile. Hti <Iu‘d at Am- 
sterdam, in 1825. 

ScniNKEL, Fharles Frederic, one of the 
most distinguished architects of the pn*s- 
eiit age, professor in the academy of arts at 
Ih^rliii, \vas horn in 1781, at Ni*w Uuppiii. 
He lost Ids fat h<*r early, and studied at the 
gymnasium of Berlin. He afterwards up- 
plic«l himself to architcctmv, w* nt in 
1803 to Italy and France, and returned to 
Germany in 1805. The <lisastei*s of Prus- 
sia in 180() wem sc'veivly fi'lt hy all ar- 
iddtecis, and Scldnkcl devot«‘d himself to 
laiidsi'upe painting, in which he succeed- 
ed remiu'kHhIy well. One of ids most 
successful attempts wjis to rejirescnt va- 
rious historical periods in a s(*rics of pic- 
tures. Wlnai lli(i royal funiily returned 
to Berlin, his plans ibr s<‘Vcrul arrange- 
incuits in tln^ royal pahu*o wc'rc' apfiroved 
by the qut'en. In 1810, he rccciviMl an 
appointment in tin.* ministry of comiiK'n!!*, 
nianufactnn s, and architecture, and, in 
this cajiacity, has done, much To improve 
the style of i>nildiiig in his country. In 
I >21, Schinkel was ordered to rchniM th<‘, 
iheatn*. at Berlin. In 1824, tlu^ French 
in.^titiiU' madt^ him aincnihcr of their body, 
n< did a!>o the academy of arts at (*open- 
hageii. Berlin has many urchilcctnral 
moiiiniients hy this master, and the prov- 
inces are, full (»f churches and other edi- 
lices, public, and private, planned by bim. 
His greatest |)|an, that of a grand cutlie- 
dnd, which tin! king of Prussia intended 
to erect in Berlin, lias never beem c.xccut- 
ed. *rh(; new museum at Berlin, a sph*n- 
did inomiment of art, istlie last of Ids great 
works. It was tinisbed in 1828. In 1824, 
lie visited Italy a second time. His last 
aijfl best picture represents a landscape; 
with buildings in Greece, at the time of 
her highest prosperity. It was given by 
the city of Berlin to the princess Louisa, 
daughter of the king, wh<;n married to 
prince Frederic, son of the king of the 
Netherlands. 

ScHiKAS ; a city of Persia, capital of 
Farsistan; ItiO miles Houlh-easl of Isiia- 
ban ; Ion. 52° 44' E., lat. 2D° 37' N. ; ])op- 
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ulation bc^foro iho farlljciu^kM ol’ 

• 52 , 000 . It is biM ween iwd inoiin- 

tains, on a ]>Iain (»i* unri\all. <l licauty arid 
forliliiy, lli<; boa^l oi* lipwa.rds ol* 

Ivveiily miles lon;^’, and iwelv {d>r«;ad. 'I'Ikj 
environs an; laid i»ut in nia;cnifie4*ii; ^,ar- 
(Icns, lin* llovvtMsand tVuil- <d' \v liicdi li>rm 
a lavorile dienn; ol* lal^^■rn poeh v. Ilaliz 
(({. V.) v^'as a native ot’ Scliiras. ift-* tomb, 
;ind tljal ol’ Sadi ('j. v.), aje in lh.‘ nci'di- 
I'orliood ol tin; city. ^l'ln‘i*ily isaixnit^iv 
miles ill <*irenii, bin tin* ualls bav» b. en 
onll’eied to tail to niiii. 'rii.- sir!‘i l:> an* 
narrow, windinjr, and diii\ , and tin* bon>(‘S 
mraii. 'Tin' ino>i n-mailvabb* j>nl)lii* 
‘ bnildin;^' Is die i^r.*al ba/.ai‘, abonl a .]tiari.-r 
.yf a mile lon;.r, bnili of \ei!w\v bnrnl briek, 
allotti'd to tlie ditfen n? ini.n r■^in tin* i itv. 
'riie <‘ita(b 1, llie n ^ill^nee oi* the govern- 
or, is a ti^rdiii'd sijuai** t.!’ * y.ini 

ddio roval palaia* witliiii I’u* Irooi Ik nji;* 
an rl!*j 2 :iiit "1 rnetnn*. S<-lf!a'> < ari u***' oji 
an evU’ii^ive eomineree, wliieb eon.^i^ls 
eliietly in re(‘ei\inj: froiii Ibislilie dii* 
‘'piers and eiaton «tood’> vjf [ livliii, a'ld tran*'- 
iniiliiU' lliein to l‘.},a!i.m ai d Ve/d. 'fin* 
sidi s of the iiills diet lionnd tin* jdain of 
Seliiras, ]»rodn'*e a vviia*, vviiieJi jia.> :in* 
lf\i^lie.->( rejMJlaiion ol* anv in lli * 1 
Seliira-. is <in ain'ienl ei’.\,and ba>. be<*u 
dm eapral of di(‘ I'er^lan empire, I n. <‘\- 
Inbits no mins lo ai.’i its f ;r/in*i*^f-ea(iit*>s. 

Seniiivw. (See nsi.’v.) 

Senisvi ,i, a il.^'iin*) s i hiellv ap- 

plied to stjpaia.ion^ Inippehin r dironjjb 
divi rsilv (,f o[»niion'. am peopi * of 
dm same relii;!' n. In tin* (.’atlndie 
ehnn b, dm cK etmn oi’ j;op. < b ; ; oitvn 
vi'ivi II ri'-e to seli.^ms, lo de* (.'.visieii 
oi* tin* (dirislian vvoild in of rival 

eaiul’ulales. d'ln* loim'i si renism of di.s 
kind wa*-; t!ie (o'oai Selii-m, wif.eb fie- 
^'an in b>7H, win n ribiin \ 1 and (’It'in- 
enr V' [ I bodi ei'aji.md dm |i:i;ia< v. 'fifis 
was iinallv *-eitIed b\ ilie ec-niieii of 
slaniT, wliieb eifeeled liie ^t in lal n eo;^- 
aiiion ofpopi* ;M;etiii \, w!io wimebo- *0 
t>y it in Id 17. (Sc i* 

Smii.A \i;r,NHAO, and li vNwK.Nseiiw \ l- 
aAi’ii ; Ivv.) watering jdaees in i\as>an, 
near thi' ebarmin.»j: l{Iiein,j;an. ((|. v.) '['iie 
wai<;r (t’roin 7d — <SJ IwiiireidiiMr) <*ont;;iiis 
vilay and lime. It f els like soap, softens 
and n'lnba's pliable tin; fibias of the skin, 
and is exeellenl in (•ast;s ot* stilfriess aiul 
conlraelion. 'rim slime wliieb iloat.s 01 . 
Im; water is usetl to cure. oM uleers. 

. Sciij.Koim ; a name disiiiinnislied in 
German literalnn', eliietly as tliat ol tin* 
two lirotliers An;;nslns William and bVed- 
eric von Sell l('j,nd. .lolin Mlias, tlieir lui- 
clo, born in 1718, at !\I* i,ssen,\vas tin' first 
^ VOL. XI. 21 


(German dramatic writer, after Gryphiu?, 
\v iio eojitribiited to tin* advaiiccineiit of 
(i. rmun belles-lettres. He died in 174.9. 
—Ills brollier Jolm Adolplms, a poet and 
pulpit orator, was born in 1721, at Meis- 
lie was \lm antlior i>f several valu- 
able work'^, and nr.nie a tran^iatiem of 
lintteiiv’s Jj's Jiiffvr •Irt.'i r< dultH a iin 
memv Print wliieb In* liceompained 

vv lib neiti s and treati"! s of bis ow n (l/ol, 
dd etlidoii 1770;. Ilefliedin l/.VJ. — Jolm 
iieiir^ di ■ third Iirotlier, wa,'* bijin in 1721, 
;»i 'VleUseii,and died at(*op» niiavien in 1 7 Ml 
lie Is the antlior of valuable wrjrks <ai 
i/.misli liistory, and of xjun* traii>laii()iis 
Inini Ibiiiiisli poets into (7'. rman. Aiiirusiiis 
William and I'rederie lire tin* st>ns Jo:m 
\ ioipims. 'The lirst wa^ Injrn Septem- 
r 8, l7t)7,aT lltmover; and i’rederie m 
1772, at die saiiu* place*. 'I'ln* firmer ear- 
ly manll’e<teil a meat abilif\ fa* leaniin^ 
l.m:;iiai'e.-, as well^ as loiicli piM‘rn*ai tal- 
ent. \Vln*n e*’i;lileeii v ears old, he n‘(*ited, 
at tlie* Ivceimi ol‘ I lanov er, a piee't* in liex- 
ann e*is <»n the birlli-da\ of the kin^'’ m 
S', ii'eb In* jiav e si'wetcli oi tiie hirtory (d* 
Cerm.iM po'trv. wbieli v.a*' jn.* ily adimr- 
. d. lb* iir-t Miielied tin olo,L'’y at (lottin^*- 
eii, lait so »u epiiitt d it l<;r pliilolo^w, Al 
(loitineili, be •jainetl the fi ii*iul'-!hp of 
Ibiret r, who, in tin* prelace tv) the >ec*;nfi 
c'diliO!! oi’ jii"' poems (17^!h, eorisei'ratei! 
him to dn* serv iee (»f tin* alnsv S, an.l 
oroplnsi* 1 hi^ immta'talilv in one of vh** 
fnic*st (ie''nuiM sonnets. A. \\\ 8e*hit\i*'d 
••oiiti ilanedt') ihir^n-r's Aead( my ot’lii lies- 
l.cttn s. In 17.'*'7, v'.Inn in the pidloio^i- 
eal *- 'iiiioarv under lleyin*, a Latin trta- 
tiM* bv liiin, on tin* jit'OLiraph v oi* iionier, 
oniaiucd a pri/e. After li a\ (ieittin^'- 
e]i, he aeteil as tutor t’or three years in llm 
house of a lianker in \m-te*niam. lb; n- 
imind to (hanianv, am! look part in rhe 
i[ori’\ and ►‘■•chiller's Almanac of the 
.V.uses, in w lhc!i hi-^ iianslativ. ns from iJau- 
te, wiili comnu'iitaries, attracted partie- 
idar aUenlion. I nill he was v^inc v.r’ 

the Oios: activv* conti ibufors toli;e (h r.t n- 
ai Literary (hizv*tte. In J7'.l7, he » 

his translation of Shakspeaic, ol* wdiich 
nine volumes have appeared. 'L’n ek li.'.s 
mnlertaken tin* ii'vision of them, and the 
aihlitloii of the nieces not a et translated, 
in a new edition. We kiio.. of no trans- 
lation so perlect as this. It may well he 
called a ih rman reprodneiion of tiu; ori;,*i- 
nal. It has made Sluiksp.caiv a German 
popular poet to all intents and purposes, 
oil the stage and in the closet. Sclilogel 
bail now become a professor at Jena, 
where he delivered leetnrcs on it'slheticH, 
aiul, from 1708 to 1800, was comiocted 
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with his brother in the publication of the 
Atlietiieiiiu, a critical journal, which did 
much to promote a more independent 
spirit in German literature. The tirst edi- 
tion of liis poems appeared in ISOO, and 
SchUigel became tlie second fatlier of tlu^ 
Gt;niKui sonnet. In ISOO, he also publish- 
ed his po(?tic attack on Kotzebue. In 15^01, 
appeared his Characteristics and CritiqiU'S, 
in two volitmes ; in the Almanac 

of the Muses, published by bitn and Tieek, 
toj:^etla'r, which is ])crvaded hy a mystico- 
symbolical sj»irit. Having' separated from 
his wife, he went, in to Kerliii, w'lu.Te 

he delivered lectures, published in vol.iii of 
Europa. His Ion app^'ared in 18().‘k He 
took an active part in the publication of flic 
Paper for the Fa<hionahle World, whicli 
Wits opposed by Kotzebue's i^Ycimutht^e 
(Liberal); and a paper-war be^^an, not 
vei*}' lionorable to the latter. In IHO.*!, 
appean^d vol. i. of the Spaiiisli 'Fheatre, 
containin'; three p-eces of Calderon : vol. 
ii. fiilloweil in 'fliest' translations 

fully satistied the high expectations which 
the public lunl formed from his translation 
of l:!^haks[)eare. In 1H04, hi* piiblislnal 
his Nosegays of Italian, Siianisli, and Por- 
tuguese Poetry. In he travelled with 

madame d(‘ Stael (ip \ .), and lived with 
her at (^ipet, in Italy, France, Vienna, and 
Stockholm. In his el(*gy Rome, he e^de- 
brat«.*s his generous friend. He wrote ma- 
ny critiques during this tim<?, jtartly in the 
Jena Literary Gazette, partly in the Hei- 
delherg Annals. In h<^ jadilish- 

cd at Paris his Comparison of the Pha*- 
dra of Fnrijiides with that of Raeine, 
wliich was wrilli*n in French, and attract- 
ed ijjfich altention from the French liter- 
ati. In IrOH, he delivered lectures on the 
dniinatic art, in Vienna, and piihlisle’d 
them, at a Iunt period, in lhn‘,e volumes, 
2d I'dition, lr^l7. They havcj been trans- 
lated into almost ail the languages of Fai- 
ro|)i\ In Mrj, In* maile a new eollectioii 
of Ills pocjiis (2d edition, JH20). In L'^ld, 
be became a political writer in French 
and (jrcrman.accorrqmnied tluf then crown- 
prince of Sweden, as secretary, and receiv- 
ed several orders, and the rank of nobility. 
After the fall of Napoleon, bit returned to 
madame de. Stahl, after whose death, in 
18 IS, he .“.c.cepted a pmfessorship in thf? 
university of Ronn, which had lM»en but 
a short time established. His mtirriage 
with the daughter of Mr. I^iuhis ((|. v.), 
in 1819, was dis'^olved in 1820. He now 
lectures chiefly upon the history of arts 
and sciences in ancient and modt^m times, 
and, since 1820, has pnhlished the Indian 
Lihraiy, a periodical for promoting the 


stinly of tho Oriental languages, particu- 
larly Sanscrit. He siiperinU'iids the print- 
ing of the great Sanscrit work Jiaindya- 
na, at the printing-oOice established hy 
him at the expense of the Prussian gov- 
ernment. In IH2d, he published /I/iaga- 
vad-Gita, JUi episocle of the epos Maliab- 
harata, witJi a Latin translation. His 
Oriental studies led him again to France, 
and, in I82d, to Fngland, wherti he exam- 
inecl the nmniiseripts at liondon, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Hayle}hury. In llm Uib- 
liothcca ItcUiana, he wrot(^(in 181i))av(‘ry 
learned treatise, in Italian, on the bronze 
horses at Veniet', whicdi liedeelanMi tone 
Greek; another treatise (in 1817) in the 
Ilibllotlippie lJ) 2 ivrr.<irllCj at Geneva, on the 
group of Niola*, and, in the Zeitirt'nossen^ 
a life of Neckcr ; remarks on tin? Proven- 
cal language and literatun‘, in French 
(1818); a histoiical notice ol‘ J» hri of 
Fii'solc ; and man\ other |)ie<*es. tii 1828, 
he didended himsidf, in pamfihlet, 
against the reproach of ciyplo-Catlioli- 
cism. — His brother hYnierii: von Srhlefrel^ 
born, as we mentioned ahov<*, in 1772, was 
intemled hy his father for a merchant, hut 
was liberally ediM*at<*d, to h‘ave him more 
freedom of choice. H(‘ bceame dissiitis- 
fied with the !n(*i*canlil(‘ lif<* during his ap- 
prenticeship al Lcipsic, and his father 
withdrew' liiin from his sitmition there, 
H»‘ was now sixteen years ohi, and devot- 
ed hinis(‘lf to philology with the gnjatest 
zeal, OIK! year in Gottingen, and the rest 
in LeipsK' ; and could say, when hi! Imd 
ended his a«’ad(‘mic course, that thi!re was 
no Grt'ek or Latin author of importance 
W'hom he had not reail at least oikk*. About 
1792, he first appean*d as an aiitiior. He 
contributed to sevi^ral periodicals of repu- 
tation, and, in 1797, produced liis (irotiks 
and Romans; in 1798, his Poetry of the 
Greeks and Romans (two vols.), a sort of 
continnalion of the first. In Rerlin, he 
mulerlook, in eonnexion with Sclileier- 
jnaeher (q. v.), the translation of Plato, hut 
soon abandoned the project. In 17J)9, ap- 
peared till! hrst voIiiuk; of his i^ucinda, 
wliich remained unfinished, and is re- 
pr(mch(*d hy many as an idealization of 
voluptuousness. In 1800, he settled a.s 
privdlflorent at Jena, and app(*ared for 
the. first time as a poet, publishing his pro- 
ductions in various piTiodicals. In 1802, 
lie livf*d Horne time in Dn^Hilen, and then 
di'livenid lectures on philosophy in Paris, 
where he also piihlishiHl Europa, and oc- 
cupied himself with the fine arts, and tho 
languages of the south, particularly those 
of India. In 1808, he published a trea- 
tise on the Ltftiguage and Wisdom of the 
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Inclians; in 1804, a collection of roman- 
tic, pfwiiis, ofthfj middle* a^^cs, from print- 
oil sources and inanuseripis, in two vols. ; 
and, in 1805, l.othcr and Mailer. Wcaro 
indebted to him for illustrations of the his- 
tory of Joan of Are, drawn from tlft; JVo- 
tices (t Brtraits, lie now returned to 
Germany, went over, with his wife, to thii 
Gutholie. fiiilh, at (/olo^nc, a»id, irt IHOH, re*- 
paired to Vie'una. In 180‘J, he received an 
appointment at the head-cpnirters of the 
archduke; ('harles, wln re Ik; drew up .s<iv- 
end powerful proelamatioiis. When peace 
was eoiK'luded, h<;a<rain (bdivered l«*etur(‘.s 
in Vienna, on modern hi.stor\ and the lit- 
erature of all nations. 'The y wen; j»uh- 
lished ill 1811 and 181*>. Ills limited 
vi<;ws in ri*;;ard to ri li^ien, after his a(h»p- 
tion of Catholicism, appear parlienlarly in 
his mo(h‘rn hislory. in 18 l‘J, he publish- 
ed the (3f‘rman Miiseiiin, and ^^ained tin* 
conlideni'i; of (irinee .Meliernieli (<j. \ .)by 
various diplomatic pjipers, in const (juenet; 
of which la; wjus {ippoiuteil Austrian c<;un- 
w;llor of le^'tition, at tin; diet in I’rankfori. 
Ill 1818, Ik* returned to N'iemia, wln n* he 
livt'd as s(‘en‘tary of the court, jukI coun- 
ikdlor of Iciration, tind jiublished a \’iew 
of the IVesent Political Kelations, and his 
complete works. In I8'J0, he undt‘rtook 
a jK*riodical, called (toncordia, intend- 
ed to unite tlie various opinions on church 
and state ; but he did not conliniu; it lon<^. 
lie also published, at a much etirlier peri- 
od, the Writinjrs of Novalis (see Jfanlen- 
6fr«:if), in conjunction with his frii'iid Tieck, 
and volume I of Florentine, written by his 
wife. In 1807, he also published a Ger- 
man translation of Corinna, before the 
French original appeared. Since 1822, 
his complete works have appeared in ten 
volumes, with some corna'tions and addi- 
tions. lie divd August 0, 1820. The two 
brothers always lived on tin; be.si terms, 
however great the dilference of their views 
on some points. The intluencc wdiicli they 
havt* exiTcisial, ])urticularly Augustus 
William, on belles-lettres in general, and 
es|R‘eially in promoting a more corn*ct 
Hiiderstaniling of the literature of the mid- 
dU; ages, is very gr<‘af, and ext(*nds far be- 
yond the confines of their native country, 
'rhey will be rememb»T(*d in the history 
of litenitun*, as two minds of uiicominoii 
vigor. 

yciii.KiEiiM ACHKU, Frcdcric Daiii**! 
Ernest, one of the most distinguished Ger- 
man theologians and philologists, was Imrii 
at llreslau, in 17()8, and received his edu- 
cation at the academy of the Moi*nviun 
Brethren at N iesky. In 1787, he ceased 
to be a member of this society, left Barby, 


where he had begun the study of theolo- 
gy, and went to llalle .to continue iL In 
17114, after having been employed as a 
teacher, he was onlained a clergyman, and 
appointed assistant preacher at Landsberg 
on the Wait*;. From 1711b to 1802, ho 
was minister in the Charitc (a great hospi- 
tal) at Berlin. During this period, he trans- 
lated Faw’ci t’s Sermons (two voli<,), con- 
tributed to tin; Athenamm, conducted by 
tlie two Sclilegels ((|. v.), and wrote the 
Discours<.*H on Religion, and the Mono- 
logues, and !^(‘tt( rs of a Minister out of 
l><*rliii. He soon undertook his transla- 
tion of Plato. Five volumes of this work 
Jiad appeared iji 1828; and the whole Is 
pndmhiy now* coiuiileted. Few men have 
entrivd so deeply into the spirit of 
Plato. 1)1 1802, he puhli>hed hisftrstcol- 
leetion of s.'rmoiis, whicli lias since Ixicn 
lM!ow(d by l\vr> othc'rs. In 1802, he re- 
mo; ed to Stolpe, when; Jie wrote his 
( 'ritical X'iew* of Ethics. In the same year, 
li.‘ was appointed professor txtraordinari- 
vs ol tlieology at ilalh*, and preached to the 
university. In i^07, w hc*ii Halle was sep- 
arated from Prus-Hia, lu* went to Berlin, 
and hM’tiired then*, a.s well as preached, 
with tlie greatest boldness, on the existing 
state of things, altliongh a hostile force un- 
der Davoust occupied the city. In 1809, 
he was appointed preacher at the Trinity 
church in Berlin, and married. In 1810, 
wlu n the new university was opened in 
that city, he was fqipointed professor ordi- 
nariiiSy as he had been at Halle during the 
IiLst part of his residence there. In 1811, 
he was elected a iiiomla r of the academy 
of .scienc(‘s, and, in 1814, secretary of the 
jihilosophical clas>, w hen he was released 
from the duties which he had discharged 
ill the de[>artmcnt of public instruction in 
the ministry of the interior. Since 1811, 
many papers hv him have appeared in 
th»* Memoii's of the Academy, chiefly re- 
lating to ancient philosophy. At this jw- 
rioil, Ik* wrote bis View of the Study of 
'Phcolog}. When Schmalz strove to 
lower the elevated feeling of the people, 
afler the wm-s of 1813, ’14, and *15, lo a 
tone nion; convenient for an absolute gov- 
rniment, be brought out a pungtml reply, 
characterized by a Platonic style of rea- 
soning. His last work is his Doctrines of 
the Christian Faith, of which a second 
<'diiiun, probably, has ajipeared by this 
lime. Few men have ctiualled Schleier- 
macher in activity. He delivers lectures 
in various departments of theology and 
jihilosopliy. He preaches every Sunday 
(always without notes), besides writing 
iiuich, and having a wide circle of official 
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labors. For many yours his olniroh has 
been crowtlod, and his lootun's at t!io nnl- 
vorsity aro attoiidod In larijo niiinbon^ of 
the sUidents. I|o has many onlhusiasiio 
admirers ; but the mys{i<*al parry 
him with dislike. Hohlt'ionnaolior has dmio 
imioh for the intollootual and rolij^ioiis ad- 
vaiiroiramt of his ooimtrynion. 

Hchlkisshkim ; a royal palaoo throe 
leagues from Mnnioh. It has a magnili- 
cent gallery, in whioli alcove 2000 pieturos 
are arningod, aecording to the sohools to 
which they holonjr. 

Hcm.ossrai, I’l-edorie Christoj)h(‘r, a 
disrmgiiish<‘d historical writer, horn at 
Jever, in 177d, early sliowcd a strong iii- 
elination lor sai.Iy. In I70d, he went to 
Gotting‘'n to ^yuily theology ; and, aOei 
ai'iih ( for several yc'ars as a privuto tutor, 
in sevenil tiunii'e^, diirinir whieli time Ih* 
proseentf'd his -vindics in history, philolo- 
gy, and philosophy, nith gn‘at indnstiy, 
and sul)sef|U('iitly as a t»-aeher in elassieal 
schools, In* was made p»-ofessor of liistorv 
in the lyeeintt in i’rankfort (iJ^l'i), niul. in 
1{^17, in tie' universliy ol’ Hei({eli>org. ili-. 
Lives of Ihv.a and i*et(‘r olarryii (ISOO); 
his Lnivorsal History ; iii‘< (icneral View 
of the llistoin and ( fivilizatioii of tin* An- 
cients sc(j.) ; and his liiMory ol‘lhe 

Kiglite('nth (Vaitury (2 vols., Ih*i(!elherg, 
182»i, all in (.h‘rman), display exK'iisivc ac- 
qnaintaiK’e with the siih|ecis, and mneh 
vigew and independenee of thought. His 
History of tin? Kight'‘enth Century has 
!)een transiaterl into Freiieh (I'aris, 1825). 

S(;nMAr.K\LT)ic liKAour:. (See Smal- 
cahlic L^airite.) 

H(;H\iniT, iMiehael Ignatius, a (ierman 
historian, was born in I7.2f), at Arnstein, 
in Wiir/lMirg. Hestmrnjd th“ol<)gy in the 
Catholic seminary at VViir/bnrg, and l»e- 
rame a priest. I)nririg tlie se.von y<'ars’ 
w^ar, he went to Siiahia, received a liene- 
fice, arifl, in 1771, was marlf? librarian tA' 
the nnivcr.dty at Wnr/Jiiirg. He ri'ceivcul 
by degrees higher appointments rn that 
sovereign bishopric, did much for educa- 
tion, and, in 177H, bi'gan the* puhlicalion 
of his (i**nnan Hisforv, to which lieilevot- 
cd tlnj remainder of his life. 'I'he cm- 
jiress of Aiisiria wjis anxious to have, 
him ill Inn* service, and caused him to 
be appointed siipcriiite.ndeiit of the. ar- 
chives. Joseph II mafl(‘ him tfach'T of 
history to his nephew, t fie present ('iiiperor, 
Francis I. After a n*sidenee of foiirtecm 
years at Vienna, he ified ilnax; in I7IM. 
Schmidt was the* first who wrote a proper 
history of the Gorman nation: his prede- 
cessors only gave the history of tlif3 empe- 
rors, of tile empire, or tho estates. His 


child’ aim was to show how tiio Germans 
l>eeam«' wliat they an?; and h(‘ e.xeciUod 
his plan vvilh lasti', judgment, and a pliilo- 
sophieal spirit. His erudition was greai. 
in tly? aecoimi ot’ the rc lia-mafion, ho is 
not nlcays impcctial or liiilhfnl. His 
stylo is not to !>e imitated. ^I'his extensivii 
work was pnblisheil at Him, and later 
ar \'i('niia. Joseph iMilbilha* eontinnod 
Selnnidt’s hisiory from his papers. 'I’he 
Vienna editii'ii of’ tli<* oarly histo.ry is in 
('ight volumes; oftlie modt rn history, in 
sovi niiM'ii. Hrefich’s History of (b;nnany 
sine* the Coiifederatioii oi* the Kliine, is 
a <‘ontimiatio!i of tin* work ot’Hclimidi and 
alil!»ilit'r, ti)nninir xtds. 18, Id, and 20. 

SruNx.r.iM.uo : a town in the f'r/.gc!- 
birge, ki:ig<lo'.M ot’ Haxony, with 1800 in- 
habcaijts. 'fiiere arc important mines of 
silvi'r and cofielt m t ii<' in ie'hborhood. ^Lho 
inlia »itaui> m iicjiaciiin* I;t<*c and cmilar 
arfii'Ics in larii’c quantities. 

SenNKKKoi‘K. (Hsm' Schnet fif>pp{'.\ 

HeiiN;:::Koai*i: {sn^uv'suniinit ) ; the: liigh- 
est elevation of fh“ ILeseugebirge (<|. v.), 
4050 feci above tin* level ol* tin* sea. It 
is nut to be euiilbimd. d witli Selmcekopf 
(.^av/c-Zn <-«/), ike liigj|{'-«i summit o|’ the 
"rimringiati I’oresl, whieli i*is s 2880 feel, 
or, ac’ciirdia.!: to si in -, 2075 fei't above 
tin* sea. 

HcjiNr.i oj.’i. John (iottlob. d'liis eele- 
bratt'd philologi'a, born at [\olm, in 1752, 
studied under riniesti, at Leipsie, wliero 
a vvealdiv relation in Dresden supiiorted 
him. Hi ' 01*^1 publication w;is Oljserva- 
lions on Anacreon, in 1770. Soon after, 
In* went to (loitingtm, and gained tin' fa- 
vor of Heyne, who rcc'ommended him to 
Rruind<, whom (a* aceompanied to Stras- 
Imrg, to assist liini in the pidilicalion of 
bis .iaa/rr/a. He lived in tliis [)!ac(? throe 
vein's, and then rev ived an iiivil.ation to 
the iinivaTsity of l''i.'mki()rt on the Oder, 
ancl tb'Te, with Ibnnck, |)nblish“d Oppi- 
an, f’or tbirt v -four years Si'lnie'nhn* was 
professor of jinci- nt l.angueeges iliere, and 
pnblislaal a great number of <*ntieal <Mli- 
tions of ifii' ain-ient elassies. He aptdied 
him .elf esper-i;i!!y to tlio-e works of nn- 
tiqifitv wiliefj related to nainnd seieiice, 
as /Elian’s History of lh;asts, juid Ni(’an- 
el»*r*.s two (lidaetie poems on medicine, 
with lIn!(jIr«M;k Scholia, and the INTijilira- 
sis of Euf(*cnins. His Uhlnria -ImphUn- 
ontm, fd' vvliiidj the two first voliinif's ap- 
pcanal in 177!), from unnivurahh? cirenm 
HtanccH, was not conifileted. lb? paid 
much attention to ichtliyolo/iy. A f\er thir- 
ty ycaiM of labor, be piiblislied the nine 
nuiiaining books of Aristotle, containing 
the History of llcasts (I.eipsic, 1811, 4 
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vols.).; also the physical and meteorologi- 
cal 'works of Ejiiciirus, the Jlnaleclaj re- 
lating to the iTHitalliirgy of the aiujiciits, 
the t2clofr(Ti Physiem^ &c. His excellent 
Gi*ct;k l-»exicon, which has passed through 
thi*ee editions, is the ha.sis <if that of Pas- 
sow, and of the English-Greek lj<;xicoii 
of Doniiegan, (London, 1831.) I^hascoii- 
tril)iit(!d not a little to give a nciw impulse 
to the study of llnj Greek language in 
German}'. He has also edited tlie politi- 
cal vvorks of Aristotle; the works of Xen- 
ophon, Alsop, the Pseudo-Orfiheus, the 
Scriptores fiei Rusticate Vitruvius, Theo- 
f)hrastu8, and other writers. When the 
university W'as removed, in 1811, from 
Frankfort on the Oder to Breslau, 
Schiiejder went thitluM*, and was made 
chief lihrurian, in addition to his other 
office. He died there, January 12, 1822. 

Schneider, Fiulogius ; a German priest, 
vicar to the constitutional bishop of Stras- 
burg, and afierwanis public accuser lie- 
f)re the criminal tribunal of the Low^er 
Rhine, one of the most pernicious agents 
of Kobespierni and his confedcnites. 
Armed with the authority of St. Just and 
Lebas, commissioiiei*s from the coiuen- 
tion at Strashurg, Schneider proceeded 
through the department with a body of 
troops, and followed by llie guillotine, on 
which he immolated citizens of ever}' 
rank, sex and age, wh(?n» interest or re- 
venge furnished the slightest motive for 
their execut'uin. Schneider was about to 
set on foot noyadejt iiX Sirasburg, similar to 
those of Nantes, when he was cut short 
in liis career. St. Just and Lelms, dis- 
pleased, not by his criim s, but by his ar- 
rogance, had him arrested, Heceinber 20, 
1793, and conveyeil to Paris, when^ he 
was coiidfumied hy tln^ revolutionary tri- 
bunal, and gnillolineil, at the age of thirty- 
seven. 

ScHNEPFENTiiAL ; all iiistitutioii for ed- 
ucation, established by Saizmann, not far 
from Gotha, at the foot of the Tliuringiaii 
forest, half a league, Irom the town of 
VValtershansen. (Set* Snhmann.) 

SciiNORR, Veit Julius von Kaniisfeld, 
[irofessor of historical painting in tin* 
royal academy of arts at Munich, one of 
the first living painters, was born March 
2(i, 17f>4, at Leipsic, where his father 
was director of the royal acatlemy of arts. 
Julius Schnorr early showed indications 
of talent. In his sixteenth y<»iu*, he went 
with his two elder brothers to Vienna, 
where ho supported himself by giving les- 
sons in dniwing. Micluud A ngelo’s po w- 
orful genius at first chiefly attnicted him ; 
hut by degrees he liecanie undecided as 


to the style which he should adopt, and 
his internal struggle was so great, that he 
was on the point of giving up the art in 
despair, and becoming a mechanic, when 
his father’s counsels encouraged him to 
go on. Ht; was now attracted by the old 
German school — a school which has great 
merits, but was at that time, like many 
other things', of afieculiarly German char- 
acter, the? subject of exaggerated adinira- 
lion, on account of the great incentives to 
patriotism furnished hy the circumstances 
of the time. Hchuorr, like many others, 
now thought that the ideal of painting 
was to be found in the simplicity and na- 
weUy but at the same time close adherence 
to reality, and want of elevation, which 
characterize this school ; but a journey to 
Italy inspired him with juster ideas. On 
the way, he sketched the Marriage at Cana, 
which he finished for a Scotch gentle- 
man. Soon after, the marchese 3fu.ssiini 
engaged him to paint scones from Ari- 
osto, in fresco, in the centre Saloon of his 
villa at Rome. (See Overbeck^ Cornelius^ 
and Presco-painting,) After several inter- 
ruptions from the Roman fever, Schnorr 
conifileted tlie paintings in 18^. They 
struck the writer as the finest among the 
prtKlucfions of the three painters em- 
ployed ill adorning the villa (Overbeck 
and Feith are the others), breathing a 
truly great spirit. In 1827, king Louis of 
Bavaria called him to Munich, where he 
is employed to |>aint scenes from the 
JVibcluyigenlied (q. v.) for the king. 

ScHOEN, Martin, one of the earliest and 
most distinguished German painters, like- 
wise a gohlsmitli and engraver, was born 
at (\)lmbach, and died, in 14i^, at Col- 
mar. The Italians called him Buoii Mar- 
tinoy or Martino (f^inversa^ One luin- 
dreil ami twenty-one of bis paintings, 
chiefly on scriptural subjects, are known 
to be still in existence. Schoen was re- 
markable for richness of invention, aiwl 
for (he life of his figures. 

Scholastics. This name was given 
to teachers of rhetoric among the Ro- 
mans. In the middle ages, a class of* phi- 
It>sopliers arose under the name of scho- 
laMicSy or schoolmtny who taught a pecu- 
liar kind of philosophy, which consisted in 
applying the ancient dialectics to theolog>% 
luul intimately uniting both. The charac- 
ter of tliis philosophy varied at different 
lioriods, and historians are not agreed as 
to its origin. Those who regard particu- 
larly its theological chanicter niakc Augus- 
tine its founder; others consider it as hav- 
ing coiTirneiieed in the inonophysite dis- 
putes of the fiftli and sixth centuries. Jolin 
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Scotus Erigcna ^q. v.), in thn n’mtli conturjs 
is commonly calicd the first schoListic, 
without making him, however, the proper 
founder of that philosophy. He was the 
great philosopher of his age, and his doc- 
triiK's were connected vvith thosti of the 
New Platonic system. 'FIk* name scholmlic 
philosophij is derived from the circumstance 
that it originated in the schools inslituled 
by and atl(*r (^harlt'/imgne, tortheeducation 
of the clergy. (v'^c<* Srh‘)ois\) "I'he pliik^so- 
pliy therein taught consist'd in a colha*- 
lion of loirical rules and metaphysical no- 
tions, drawn from the Latin commentaUirs 
on Aristotle, esjiecially the Pseiido-Augus- 
tine and Hoethins, and Irom the inirodne- 
tionof Porphxry to the writings of Aris- 
totle. Th(‘Sf», under tht‘ name of diah''- 
tics, compost'd the theoretjeal philosophy 
ill general, and were conneeieti with the 
later Alexandrian iileas t)f (Jod. and of 
his nature and relations ti) the W(»rld. 
The original aim of the scholastic philos- 
Ofihy was only to establish and dt lend the 
dogmas t)f the chureli. Ihdde makes 
three {leriods: — The drst extends to Ki»- 
ct'ilimis in or to thi' contest of the 

Realists and Notiiinalists (({. v.); the sec- 
ond to Al!»crins Magtins, wlio tlunl in 
1280, when the m“tapli\ •^ical wo»*U<. ot’ 
Aristotle weiv more g<‘neral!\ known and 
cornmential on ; tln^ tliinl to the revival of 
aiiedent h*arning, in the middle of the lif- 
teciith ceninrv, and the consequent im- 
provement in philosophy. d'icdemaim 
explained thg scholastic system as n mod«; 
of tn*ating subjects pnori, \ii which, a(’t“r 
a .statement of the reasons, on both .sides, 
in tin? form of syllogisms, the tlitcision 
was made <*onfoniiable to tin' opinions of, 
Aristotle, and the ch«irch tiidiers, and tlif* 
pnn ailing theological doctrines. Accord- 
ing to him, its history begins with the 
Fnmciscan Alexander <if Hales (a m<»n- 
astery in Cloncestershire), wlio fu>i madet 
a considi'nible use of tfi i writing' of Aris- 
totle. \lv di(‘d ill l24o. 'I’his Alexainler 
of Hales was liie’fir.'teomph'te commenta- 
tor on llie >»mteiiccs of r of l^oiiibar- 
dy; was an instnicter at Paris, and re- 
ceived the name of dorior iirefrav^ahilvi. 
He also wrote commentaries on the psy- 
cholog}' of Aristotl<‘. He is not an iiide- 
|K 3 ndent thinker, 1mi deci^ies ewery case 
on reasons drawn 1‘rom oilier theological 
writers and philosophi^rs. d’he second 
period of the seh<)<»lrricri, according to 
^edemann, licgins with Albert the (»reat 
(q. V.), who wrote eoinmf'ntarie.s on the 
physical and philos^>phi<;ul writings of* 
Aristotle, and on several hooka of the 
Scriptures. Still greater is the reputa- 


tion of Ilia pupil, Thomas Aquinas (q.v.), 
the falJicr of* ethics, and u strict ad- 
herent of Aristotle, on whose works he 
left fifly-tvvo <*omnientaries. ilia opfio- 
iient was the Kraneiscan .lohn Duiia (q. v.) 
Si'olns, who is not to be eonfiiimded with 
John Seotiis hirigi'iia, before mentioned. 
Dims Scotus is one of the most hair-sjilit- 
ting logii'ians, and known by bis scholns- 
tie or barbarous Latin. His opposition to 
'riiomas gave rise to the parties called 
Thov.iisii^ and Scotists (ip v.), whose con- 
tro\ei*sit'.s became pf'ciiliarly warm, when 
Seotns declared liiiiiself ojiposeil to the 
strict Augustine doctrines of grace di'- 
fend* (i by d'homas, and which liad mair.- 
taineil their plact' in tin* church for cen- 
turies. Another acute scliolastic of this 
age was the I’ranciscan iii'stii* Honaveii- 
tiira ((j. V.), till pii[)il »)f Alexander of 
Hales ; Hervev, a gen< ral of tlu? H'»mini- 
cans: I'raiicis '!airoii,:» Fraiieiscan, fuipil 
of Duns Scotus, and founder < f the Sor- 
boune disputation in Pari', at whitdi the 
re •poiul'su was obligetl to ilvdi nd tluj c‘oii- 
Iroverted |)o^i?:on-5 fis m six o’eioi’k in 
the morning to si\ in I'o-' evening, aia! 
was <‘nly perniiited to u;kc a . latil meal, 
without h'u\ iug the room. 'The tlili’d ficri- 
od :!»e selM>!astie pljilosophy som<‘ !»egi]: 
wiui W illiam ol’ Sr. Poiireain or Dnrandua 
de Sancto Poreiano (who died at Mc'uip., 
in Idd‘J); tiMMivh, mon* properlv, the 
third pt‘rio/1 oi’ .M-lioiastie tht'ology mav bo 
coiisiiiered as commencing with bin:. 
From his skill in solving diliienit cpies 
tion*"*, he r(*c('ived the nameof^/a.'^>rrc.^a- 
Itdissltnus, He made a distiiielion lie- 
tvveen theological truth, which rests on 
the auihorilv fil* the cliureh, and pfiilo- 
Koplifcal trnlli, vvhicli is estahlished, inde- 
pendently of (he ehureh, on private' eon- 
victitm, and atlirmed that many thing:) 
weni tla'ologleallv tna*, and yet philo- 
sophically f*alse. (Itiiei's begin the, third 
period of’ th() sdiolasLies with William 
Ocluim, or Occam (fj. v., who di<*d in 
1*147), a Fnmciscan, wln) re\iva*d again 
th(* nearly fiugotU’ii dispnte.s of* llio Nom- 
inalists, and distingnisiied hims(4f ns a 
tearle.si clcle'iider of ('hrisliaii liberty 
ugaiii.st tiic iLssumptioiis of tin; popc.s. 
One of ilie last schohistics of tlii.s p(Tjo<l 
wa - (>ahriol Riel (who died in 1411.5), a 
mod<*rat(i Nominalist, and activt' in fnind- 
ing tlio imivorHity of 'riibingen in 1477. 
'rcntiomaiiii niuk(;s four periods of the 
scholastic, philosophy : — 1 . d’he first, to 
the twelfth century, is characleri/.<».d by 
blind Rodlisin, and filled by detached 
j>hilo.sopliical essays on doctrinal theology. 
To this period belong John Hcotus Erige- 
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na, BfVongariiiB of* Tours, and his ofipo- 
ncMt Lanfhinc, J)arriianijs, Hild<jh<‘rt of 
Lavardiii, and the*, syrrat Anselm of Can- 
terbury. — II. Sf?|Kiratioii of Noininali^rii 
and R-calisni. Tliis period oteiids from 
Uosrellir.us to Alfwitiis in lh<^ 

be^^innin^ of the ihirteeutJi 01*111 urv, and 
ran boast of Kosreilliiius, Alxiard, Wil- 
liam of Champeaiix, Hn^h de St. Victor, 
Kicliard ele Si. Victor, (jrilhert IVirreUinns, 
Pet<‘r f.omhard, IVlcr of Poitie'is, Ala- 
nus Insulensis, .loliii of Salisbury. — 
(fl. Kvciusive prevalencei of Healism. 
(*omf)l<‘te union of ilu; doctrines <»f the 
church aiifl ihc Aristotelian philosophy, 
from All lerti IS Maxims to Occam, in tin* 
fourteenth rentiiry. Tf) this period he- 
loiif^ Alex, of Hales, Vincent of Beauvais, 
Bonaventuni, Thomas Acpiinas, Peter His- 
pamis, Henry (h^ethais, Rich. Middleton, 
Duns Scotus, Pr.mcis Mairon, St. Ihiur- 
<;ain. — I \ . A renewal of tlie <*ontesl be- 
tween Nominalism and R(*nlisin, in which 
the former was victorious, and a separa- 
tion of tlieolojry and philosophy jrnulually 
took place. In this period W’e find \\ il- 
liurii Oc(*am, Marsilius In^'cnims, Rob- 
ert Holeot, Cahri(‘l Biel, John Bnridan, 
(See IVimemimn’s Sketch of a Hii- 
tonj of Phitosoph}^ dtli ed.. or ‘id rifaei- 
mento by Wendt.) On aee<iimt of the 
excessive siditilty wliieh prevailed in tlie 
scholastic philosophy, the expn'ssion 
scliolaMir has come to ileiioK' the extretne 
of sublUtif. After the rv i M*i nation and 
t;ien'vi\al of h'tters, the seholastic system 
eradually declined. I'h’om that time wc 
find hni few' distiii'^niislu'd scholastics, a>* 
ilie Sjianish Jesuit Siiart*/, w ho di(‘d in 
bil 7 . With lord Bacon and Descartes, a 
more t*nliydit<’ned and independent f»hi- 
los.ophy eomini’iices. 

Scifor.i\; e\|)Ianafioiis annexed to 
(iivek or Latin aulliors, by the early 
f':nimmarians, who tandn liie jiruetical 
part ol* p!iiloloir\. Tin* w^riter of sueh 
seholia is eaileil a scholiast, "J'here are 
many scholia to (ireek aiuhoi's extant, 
fewer to liatin. 'fin* names of the selio- 
linsts are mostly unknown. I'hose, Iiow- 
ever, of Didymn*<, John 'IVet/.es, and 
Kiisiathins, the famous scholiast of Ho- 
m<*r, Iiave been ]»reMerved. '^fhe two last 
belong to the tweldli ediitnn . 

Seiioi.T., Maximilian Samson Rrederie, 

<listin^nish(*d lawyer, author, bookseller 
tmd diplomatist, w'as born, in at a 

villai^f* ill Nnssaii-Saarhniek. At lidceii 
years of u"e, he entered the univeraiiy of 
Straslmr^. I It' aderwards U'came tutor to 
the son of a lady named Krook,mul acenni- 
pauiod her and her tarnilv in their travels 


through France to Italy. He rctuiiied to 
Strashiirg in 17SiO, where he devoted him- 
self to law'. The reign of terror drove 
him to Switzerland. After the fall of 
Kolrtisjfierre, in I7b5, he returned to his 
connlry, and, w ith a man named Decker, 
estahlisiif d a printing olfiee and .booh- 
se!h*r’.s shop at Basle. After the peace 
of Lnneville, Decker sohl his share In 
the concern, and Scholl rciiKwed the cs- 
talijishment to Paris. At thcM>nrrance 01 ' 
the allies into Paris, he was jdaci <1, by the 
rccoinmeiuhuion of Alexander v«in Hum- 
boldt, in the eabinei of the king of Prii.'- 
sia, and, after the departure ol' the kiii.T. 
he remained in the PrL!s.sian Icgatioii. 
After many diploinalic ini.‘‘sion.s, he wa:>, 
in 1811), appointed a pri\y counsellor in 
Berlin, and received impoiiant einpUn- 
nient.s. Of many excellent works, whir li 
ha has written and published, we will 
mention his Hvitoire de la LAlteratiire Ho- 
jnaint (1815, 4 vols.) ; Hishnrt tie la lAtti- 
ratxu'e (irccque (2d c*d., l*aris, 1^24, 4 \ ols.) : 
Con^res dt Vienne (181.5, (ith revWion); 

^'hinnairt (UnMo^a/ut ; his Htxucil O 

Pieces offiridles desluuas d cUf romper Its 
Prancais (1814 — 15, P vols.); Tableau ilts 
Ptuples (pf.i hahitent VKurope (latest ed. in 
182.*1). His eoniinnatinn of Kocli's His- 
toire des Traxiisde Pair (15 noIs.) is valu- 
able. I'he Jhclv res Poliiitpus ( I hl8 — IP, 
B vols.) forms a supplemem to it. 

ScHOMBF.Ko, Fi*t‘deric Hermann, duke 
of, n {listinguished miliiary otllccr. a na- 
tive of (xcrmaiiy, Imhu ahemt Ibli), wv-s 
tilt' s{)n of count Schoinlurg, by tlu' 
danaditer of lord Dudley. Hu began Iiis 
niihuiry career imtier I''rpderi«', prince of 
Onmge, and afterwards wenr to France, 
w’he.re he became acquainted with tlie 
prince of Condu and iiuirslial Turtime. 
He was then eini>lo\ed in I'Oilugal, and 
established the iiulcpeiulenee »)f ihatking- 
<Iom, obliging the Spaniards 10 recognise 
the elainis of tlie Jiouse of Braganza. He 
commanch'd the Frcncli army in Catalo- 
nia in 1(>72, and was attcrwaixis cm- 
ployou in the .\etherliinds, wiu i;e hv 
obliged the prince of Orange to raise the 
.siege of iMaestricht. For liicse ser\ic(>, 
he w’as rewarded with the stall* of a nuu - 
shal of France in 1G75 ; but on the revo- 
cation of tlie edict of Nmites, marshal 
Schomberg, who w'as a Protestant, <piit- 
ted the French .service, aiul wtiif to Por- 
tugal. Being also driven from that ooun- 
trv, on account of his n ligion, he retired 
to Holluud, and suhseqiu ntly engjigcd in 
the service of the elector ot Prundeii- 
hurff. He went to England in liJ88, with 
Wiiliaiu in, and, after tlie revolution, 
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was created a duke, and obtained a grant 
of one hundred thousand pounds. Ho 
was sent to Ireland, in the following year, 
to op|)ose the partisans of Janies II. 
Being joineil by king VVilliain, he was 
present at the battle of the Boyne, in 
which he lost his litc, July 1, IGJK), ow- 
ing, it is said, to an accidental shot from 
his own troops, as he was {lossing the 
river to attack the enemy. 

ScHoN (German, far beautiful); an ad- 
jective which begins iiinumerabic Ger- 
man geographical names. 

ScHoNBRUNN. (Soc J'ieTDUl*) 

Sc H OXEN, or Scania (Swedish, Skanc ) ; 
u province of Sweden, in the south of 
Gothland, bounded north by llalland and 
Smaland, east by Blekingeii and the 
Baltic, south by the Baltic, mid west 
by the Sound, which separates it from 
Denmark; 4000 scpiare miles; popula- 
tion, 334,744, didering in dialect and 
manners from the other Swedes. This 
is the most lev'el, pleasant mid fertile 
|iart of Sweden, and pixiduces plenty of 
r>'e, barley, oats, jieas, buckwheat, honey, 
cumin-seed ; likewise jiit-coal, chalk, 
tiles, and pot-ashes. It has several rivers 
and lakes, all well stored with fish. The 
principal towns areMalnioe, Lund, Laml- 
scron, Helsinborg, and Christianstadt. It 
jv^iiow divided into the governments 
(lane) of Christianstadt and Maliiioehus. 
Hchonen formerly belonged to JJcniiiark, 
but was ceded to Sweden with some of 
the neighboring districts, by the peace of 
Roeskild, in 10.58. 

SciiooDic, or Passamaquoddy. (Sec 
Croix y St.) 

Schoolmen. (See Scholastics,) 

Schools. This inomentous element 
of modern society is one of many in- 
stances, which show tin? slow progress of 
mankind in perfecting the mo.st impor- 
tant |Kirts of the social machine. Schools 
are of comparatively recent date, and their 
lienefits arc mostly confined to Eurofieaiis 
and their descendants. A historical sketch 
of their progress will interestmg, as 
showing how slowly and lalHiriously these 
institutions, which dififuse sound Knowl- 
edge in a thousaiiii channels, and irrigate, 
os It were, the whole field of sficiety, have 
reached their present degree of improve- 
ment, which is far from being satislactory. 
In antiquity, education and instniction 
were entirely a matter of domestic con- 
cern. In countries wIhtc priestly or royal 
deK(K)tism prevailed, schools were first ^ 
tablished for the sons of the great and for 
the priests. Moses was educated in a 
priestly school in Egypt, Cyrus at a s«mi- 


inary connected with thu Persian court ; 
the Indian Bramiiis imparted instruction 
in secret schools ; in Palestine, those con- 
versant with the Scriptures taught in the 
schools of the prophets, at later periods in 
tlie synagogues, and the schools of tlio 
rabbles, where inquiring youths assem- 
bled. The advantages of tiiesc schools 
were accessible to few; the means of 
learning were limited to conversation, 
reading, committing to memory, mid heai‘- 
iug the explanation of sacred liooks. More 
was done under the Greeks. As early as 
500 B. C.y boys and girls, in the Greek 
cities, learned reading, writing and arith- 
metic in private schools, as tlie legislators, 
except in Sptu*ta, letl the education of 
childi*en entirely to the parents ; and what 
Lycurgus did in Sparta was inucli more 
intended for the d‘welo|)ement of the phys- 
ical powers than of the intellect. ouiig 
persons, who were eager for knowledge, 
resorted to the iiistrueti«»us of philosophers 
and sophists, the finest example of which 
are th<; Socralic dialogues. The country 
j>eople roniniiuul in great ignorance. The 
same was the ease with the Romans, who, 
from 300 B. C., had schools for boys in 
the cities, and from the upe of Caesar, who 
coiderreil the rights of citizenship on 
teachers, possessed the higher institutions 
of tln^ grammarians. In thest?, Latin and 
Greek were taught scientifically, and 
young men of talent went from the 
graniniarians to the rhetoricians (q. v.), 
who, like Gnincfdiuti, prepared them, by 
exercises in declaiimtion, for spt'akiiig in 
public. But a regular scIkkiI system no 
where existeil with the ancient nations. 
Schools were institutions confined to par- 
ticular classes, or were the fruit of pri- 
vate enterprise. The* mnperor V^esposian 
was the first who established public pro- 
fessorships of grammar and rhetoric, with 
fixed salaries attached to thmn, for the 
education of young men for the public 
service; and, J5() A. I)., Antoninus Pius 
foiiiid(5d imperial schools iu the larger 
cities of the Roman empire, which may 
be couqtured to the Gennaii gymnasia. 
Though there was no systematic coopera- 
tion among the various professors, tho im- 
l>erial school at Rome, aller the organiza- 
tion which it received, in Ji70, from Val- 
eiitiiiiaii, resembled rather the German 
universities. The most celebrated place 
for scientific culture was Athens, to which 
students from all parts of 14urope n»ortod, 
as lute as the ninth century, and oflen led 
very diHsi|Mited lives. In the lower schools 
of the ancient Romans, the discipline was 
very severe. The rod was not spared ; and 
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Ovid jfi not the only one who complained 
of tlie Hfivcrity of an OrhiliuH. Christian- 
ity, hy defjnJcM, jrave a lanv turn to edu- 
cation. Jn the JOast, it ^^radiuiily came 
entirely into the hands i>f the. clergy, and 
under lh<fir HUperinfendence. Scliools 
\vcr(i instituted in the cities and villa<(CH - 
ti)r catechumens (q. v.), and iti sc^ne caja- 
tals, Ccilcsdietical schools for the education 
f>r cIci 7 ryiinMj, of which tliat in Ah‘xan- 
dria was the most lloiirisliinf^, from the 
sftcoml to the t'ourth centuries. From the 
fif’rli <‘-enturv, however, these lii<rher es- 
tal)l 1*^1 111 ic nts seem to have heeii discon- 
tinued, and t}i(‘ episco])al or catln'dral 
schools to have taken their plaec, in which 
ili<* Yoim/L^ naai, inUmded lor lh(Mderical 
j>roli*sslon, l(‘arned, hesi(h*s theology, the 
:-even liiicral arts — p’amniar, lope, rheto- 
ric (tltese three ma<le tiie tnvinm), arith- 
riietie, <reom(*lry, astronomy and music 
{'liKvfrimum)^ from the Knci/rlopfi^lia of 
I lie African iMarcianus (’aj)ella, a poor 
conipendinm, whicli appeaiaal at Uome 
in 470, niid N\hiclj remaiin d for nf)wards 
rd‘ l()(K) years tlv common text-hook in 
the schools of Knn»i»e. The iinperial 
schools (lecliiKMl, and became extinct, hc- 
ciins'*, in the confusion wliich fo!l<>wcd 
tlu' irruption of tin* harhariaiis, the sala- 
ries ot* tile prolessers x\ere not fiaid ; and 
the cathedral schools and parochial schools 
lor hoys and yonn^^ mkmi <if all classes in 
tin; cities, were established, in which the 
learning of la’adiii" and writing was lol- 
lowcd iiy the study (if th(‘ tj'ivtum, xvhicli 
had iM'come popular; hence tliev received, 
at a later timi*, the name at' irivtal schooh. 
'rhese schools, after the sixth centniy, 
were surpassed in importanci* hy the con- 
ventual schools, wliicii, at lirst, wen' only 
seininurics to prepare persons lor the 
inonasiie lile, but were soon resorted to 
hy laymen. Tin* Hcin'dicline convents — 
thost* links between tlii' (’ivili/ntioii of an- 
cient and modern times — nourished in Ire- 
land, Fnirland, France and <icnnany, 
from the sixth to the eleventh renttirv, 
and were tin* chief scats of modern Fii- 
ropj'iin civilization, 'rin* discifdiiH' was 
Mwen* and monkisli ; hut tlu* instruction 
was pMicrally l)(‘tt(‘r than in other insiitii- 
tions, part!\ on acconiil of the many distiii- 
piishcd literary m«'n who embraced tlit* 
nionaslic life, partly on account of the pc- 
<*idiar opportimics which they had to form 
considerable libraries, in consequence of 
'the. constant communications anioii" the 
various convents, and the plensmv wliich 
the intnates of tlicse took in copying: 
partly on account of the esprit lie corps of 
the order which dcli^^litcd in hein^ahlcto 
► show distinguished incinhers or eminent 


men, who had been educated in its 
schools. Tliere were several priests or 
monks, whose reputation was such as to 
attract pupils from great distances. The 
cejiventual schools at Armagh and Clo- 
glicr, Canterbury, V'ork and Westminster, 
at Toni’S, Rlieims, Clermont, Paris, at Salz- 
burg, of St. Frnrnerari at Ratisbon,fler8feld 
Corv(*y, Fhilda, llirscbau and St. Blasiiis 
on the Scbwarzwald, &c., were particu- 
larly famous. The scholars who pro- 
ceeded from them gave to the scliolastic 
jiliilosopliy ((|. V.) its character and name, 
the teacliei-s in the conventiir.l schools 
being called scholastiei. These schools 
rivalled the ejiiscopal and cathedral 
schools, yet were always directed more 
to tin* advantagt* of the priesthood than 
to jinrposes of general instruction, which 
was owing to a variety of causes springing 
from the then existing state of things. 
C^harh rnagne had in view a system of 
national instruction, when he issued, in 
78l>, his decree for the improvement of 
tlie schooN of his empire. Not only ev- 
ery bishop’s s<‘e and every convent, hut 
every fiarish, was to have its school, the 
two former for the instruction of clergy- 
m<*n and pnhlie ofiicers, the latter for the 
lower classes. At his court, ('harlcmagne 
cstahlishi'd an academy of distinguished 
scholars, to w hom he himself resorted for 
instruction, ami whom he employed to 
educate his cliildren, and capable boys 
helongingto tin* nohiliiy and other classes, 
in the conn scliool (schola palatii), Al- 
i'liimis (q. v.) was made rector of these 
two schools, which accompanied the 
conn in its changes of residence. The 
ladies of his court also partook in the 
benefits of instniction, and some nunne- 
ries, in their institutions for female educa- 
tion, rivalled the seminaries in the mon- 
ast(*rios. 'Plie ladies learned Latin, which 
was then the common medium of com- 
munication between pcj'sons of different 
<*onntrics, as Fn'iich is at present. Charle- 
mairne took upon himself the sujx^rinten- 
dciice of the schools iii his einpin*,4iad 
reports sent to him, made exam illations, 
and d(*livercd addresses to the pupils 
<»f tin* school at his court. These schools 
offen enabled him to discover tlu* talents 
of young men, xvhom he appointed to 
high offices in the church or the state. It 
is one of the noblest traits in his charac- 
ter, that, in that age of gross ignorance, 
he labored wdlh zeal for tin* instruction of 
the nations under his sw’ay. — ^i^cc a short 
article entitled Ciiarleinagne’s Life in 
Private and at Court, in the third vol- 
ume of Raumer’s IJistorical Pocket Book 
(Leifisic, When the clergy of 
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the cathedrals, in the ninth century, 
adopted the canonical life, the cathedral 
(schools originated, which approached, in 
character, to the trivial schoolsy so called, 
whilst the episcopal schools remained 
seminaries for tlie clerical order, or for 
l^iciilar professions, and at a later pe- 
riod became transformed into universities. 
Mayeuce, Treves, Cologne, Liege, Utrecht, 
Bremen, llildesheim, had, in the tenth 
century, celebrated cathedral schools. 
The encouragement which the higher 
authorities had afforded them, however, 
was soon discontinued. Charlemagne’s 
decrees were forgotten during the disputes 
of his grandsons about the government, 
under whom, also, the above-mentioned 
court-school was abandoned ; and his great 
creation declined us the school establish- 
ment of the great AIfre<l, in England, 
which was begun with equal zeui, and on 
an equal scale, in the ninth centurv, was 
destroyed by the invasions of the t)anes, 
though Edward the Confessor endeavored 
to restore it. In the mean time, the school 
of the rabbis, among the Jews in Syria, 
Northern Africa, and even in Europe 
(Jewish academies existed in the seventh 
century, at Lunel in France, and, in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, at Cordova, 
in Spain), preserved the remains of an- 
cient learning ; and the Arabian schools 
established in the ninth century in the 
Oriental and African caliphates, and in the 
Moorish kingdoms in Spain, exhibited a 
freer spirit and belter taste. From them a 
knowledge of the mathematical and med- 
ical sciences was first cornrnunicuUMl to 
the south of Christian Europe. In Italy, 
where, after the barbarism introduced by 
the Goths and Lombards, king Lothaire 
had been the ftrst to establish schools, in 
the ninth century, for the large cities, as 
well as in Spain and France, the influ- 
ence of Arabic civilization became ob- 
servable, in the institution of schools for 
qualifying men for the different profes- 
sions. At Salerno (q. v.), Montpellier and 
Seville, Arabic physicians taught ; and the 
works of the Saracens on natural history 
and mathematics were sought for even by 
Christian scholars. The developement of 
the papal canon law gave occasion to the 
foundation of law schools, among which 
those of Bologna and Lyons acquired the 
greatest reputation. The academical priv- 
ileges, which the former of these two re- 
ceived, in 1158, from the emperor Fred- 
eric I, became the foundation of the con- 
stitution of the continental universities 
which originated in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The inactivity and lux- 
luy of the clergy bad led to the neglect 


of the cathedral and conventual schools, 
and they rapidly declined. The new* in- 
stitutions which had grown up were foe- 
cessary to form now teachers and to 
revive the taste for science. But even 
these became subject to undue clerical in- 
fluence, ns, since the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, the mendicant monks not 
only connecteci {lopuhn* schools with their 
convents, and undertook the education of 
the children in the cities, but also oli- 
tained entrance into the universities as 
teachers, where they labored to augment 
the im[)ortance of their various orders and 
tlio power of the pope. Tims tlie state 
of the schools, in the middle ages, was by 
no means so flourishing 21 s might have 
been expected from the activity of former 
centuries and the institutions of Charle- 
magne. Dictating took the place of lec- 
turing even in the higher scliools ; mere 
exercises of memory held the place of eru- 
dition; the dead letter predoininatfxl, and 
an intelligent investigation of the subjects 
studied was little practised. The pupils 
of the Latin or trivial schools wasted al- 
most all their time in copying the manu- 
als. In the lower parish schools, the 
monks would not even {>crmit the schol- 
ars to learn to write; l)cing desirous to 
coniine the art, which was iiighly lucra- 
tive and important before the invention 
of printing, to the clergy (it was called 
tlic ars clericalLi); and the privilege of 
establishing writing schools lor the chil- 
dren of citizens could not be obtained by 
the magistnites but by special agreement 
with the clergy. But at length, with the 
increasing \yower of the cities (q. v.), the 
citiz(‘ns l^caine more independent, and 
the magistrates thernseives l)egan to take 
<;are of the instruction of youth, which 
had been so much neglected by the cler- 
gy, and to establish schools, in which 
reading, writing and the trivium were 
taught. For these, as well as for the 
catliedral and parish schools (the canons 
and [)arish priests having ceased to oc- 
cupy themselves with the instruction of 
youth), itinerant monks and students were 
taken as teachers. This gave rise to a 
separate class of teachers, which indeed 
belonged to the clerical order, then in the 
exclusive possession of learning, but re- 
H(;mbled the corporations of mechanics in 
its regular gradations, and in the unset- 
tled life of its members, who wandered 
from place to place much to the detriment 
of their morals. The school-masters were 
engaged by the corporation of cities, and 
the parish ministers were liable to be dis- 
missed on a year or three months’ warn- 
ing, and were obliged to employ assist- , 
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ants, proportioned to the number of their 
pupils, and to |)ay them out of their own 
ralaries. These assistant teachers {locati, 
because they were hired ; atampualeSy be- 
cause they gave elementary instruction) 
were subject, as well as the head masters, 
to the parish ministers, who used them as 
writers and church servants. Sqpietimes 
the school-masters, who taught Latin, 
were called rectors; the assistant teachers, 
who taught singing, reading, and j^ave re- 
ligious instruction (the latter consisting in 
making their pupils commit to memory 
the creed, the ten commandments, pray- 
ers and psalms), were called cantors. 
From this division originated, in some 
countries, for instance in Germany, the 
division of Latin and German schools, 
which were, however, most generally 
united. The elder pupils of the highest 
class frequently travelled from one school 
to another, pretending to detect hidden 
treasures, and practising various mum- 
meries and fooleries ; hence they were 
sometimes called hisirionta (liecause they 
formed the first companies of actors, as, 
in France, the Jongleurs and Gaillards), 
sometimes vacantivi ( i. e. idlers). (Jener- 
ally they carried with them younger pu- 
pils, who were tlieir slaves, to all intents 
and purpases, and had to procure them 
support, by bogging and stealing, if there 
was no other way, and ^•elnilled for them- 
selves only such j>ortion of their acquisi- 
tions as their tyrants were willing to let 
them enjoy. In the fourteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, these bands of vagrants, 
amon^ whom there were sometimes va- 
cantivi tliirty years old, who were yet 
unable to construe a Latin author, were 
most numerous in Germany. As stu- 
dents, they were allowed to wear swords, 
and thus were frequently tempted to dis- 
turb the public peace. When they stopped 
to pursue tlieir studies in a school, tliey 
found lodgings in the school-rooms, or 
about the churches, and lived upon the 
charity of the citizens. If there were 
several schools in one place, disputes oAen 
occurred between the pupils, which were 
decided by arms, acco^ing to the fashion 
of the middle ages. As late as the begin- 
ning of the sixteentli centuiy, Luther 
complained that such vapants received 
appointments as teachers, because, gener- 
ally, these vacantivi^ who had hardly seen 
a university, were the only pereons who 
could be hired aa school-masters, since 
the more learned youths were ambitious 
of clerical benefices and acailemical pro- 
fessorships. Unique in its kind, in the 
history of the schools of this period, was 


the pious fraternity of the Jeronymites. 
They consistecl of clergymen and la 3 rmen, 
who lived together, occupied partly with 
mechanical arts, partly with the instruc- 
tiofi of girls and boys, to whom they 
taught r^ing, writing, and iisefhl arts. 
For boys of talent and diligence there 
vi(ere Latin classes. On the model of 
these schools, others were established in 
the Netherlands, on the Rhine, and in 
Northern Germany. These soon came 
into communication with the Greeks who 
had fled to Italy ; and thus the study 
of the classics became more cultivated. 
Through the efforts of men like Thomas 
a Kempis, Ilegius, Erasmus, Agricola, 
Rcuchlin and Melanchthou, a liberal study 
of the remains of classic antiquity was 
commenced. Much was done, in and 
after the last half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, to promote this object by Italian 
courts and universities, through the in- 
strumentality of learned Greeks, and of 
the Platonic academy at Florence, and 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
through the learned Rhenish society, es- 
tablished by Conrad Celtes. The result, 
at first, was only an intellectual luxury tor 
the great and the learned ; yet many skil- 
ful teachers proceeded from Ba^e, I'u- 
bingen, 1 leidelberg and Wittenl)erg, which, 
after the time of Luther and Melanchthon, 
became the head-tpiarters of instruction 
for Germany. In all countries where the 
reformation became general, it had a 
decided influence upon the schools. It 
even had a considerable influence in sev- 
eral Catholic countries; but its effects 
were most decided in Germany. Accord- 
ing to the advice of the reformers in that 
country, who, in 1529, furnished a great 
example of the care which government 
should bestow on the schools by the vis- 
itations which they made of the schools 
in the electorate of Saxony, the corpora- 
tions of cities founded gymnasia and ly- 
ceunis with permanent teachers. I'lie 
pro|>erty of the convents, and of the 
church in general, which had been con- 
fiscated by the governments, was, in most 
cases, applied to the use of schools. The 
number of these institutions was now much 
increased, and their character elevated, and 
scientific school -masters were soon formed. 
The newly invented art of printing assist- 
ed greatly in this work of improvement. 
Only the conventual cathedral and trivial 
schools of the Catholics remained re- 
stricted to the narrow limits of the seven 
liberal arts. Schools for girls were foimd- 
ed, and in the villages instriicters were ap- 
pointed to teach the catechism. Whilst 
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schools were thus acquirinn^ a S 3 ^stenmtic 
character in the sixteenth century, and the 
classical languages w(*re even taught in 
die smaller towns, the Jesuit schools arose 
towards the end of this eentun antong 
the Catholics. Thej* soon ohrained, hy 
tlieir better taste aiul more seieiititie 
sj)irit, a superiority over the old Catholic, 
schools. But, tht)ugli they liave (xcr- 
cised a great inthieiaa!, as has been stated 
in the article Jesuits, to which vve must 
refer our readers, they were yet more 
culeulated for the eliildrt'ii of the woaltliy, 
or those of uncouiniou talent among the 
poorer chisses, than hn* llic gcuend etiu- 
cation of the people. In Spain and Italy, 
their schools were long the best; in Hun- 
gary and Poland, they wa're the only ones 
excepting the conventual sclinols and tht' 
collegt'S of the Piarisls (q. ^ .) ; and even in 
America and Asia, they contrilint<‘d zeal- 
ously, hy their luis'jions, to tin; ditfusioii 
of Europtaui civilization. But a varietj' 
of ciiviim.staiiecs contributed to produce 
degeneracy in thf'se latter schools as well 
as in thoM* of the IVotestaiits. The 
former iM came again eonlincd to a fixed 
•'online; the latter passed from tlie strict- 
ness of the conventual schools to Ii<*t'n- 
tiousncssjlirough th(‘ influence ofthe priv- 
ileged univci'sities. I'o this was added, iti 
fJermmiy, the thirty yc<irs’ war, in w Inch 
fanaticism on iiotli ritlcs d. stroyed w’hat 
had been jndicionsly (^stablislicd. Vet, 
about this time, some great men distin- 
gtiished thcmsf'jves as writfMS on educa- 
tion, as lord Bacon (q, v.), and the exih-d 
bishop of tlie Jloraviaiis, Amos Comc- 
nius. (q. V.) 

Considerable ittHticnct; w'as excrtc’d 
upon the sysuan of edii.catioii, ec.vards tin; 
end of th(^ seventeenth cenmry, Ity the 
principles of Pjefism and (iui(‘tism (q. v.l, 
established by Ftmelonand Hpencr, which 
was the Itasis of the instnuitions of A. H. 
rVtUike, (q. V.) Instnicters in his spirit 
sj)read themselves, in the first halt of the 
eightefiiuh ccntuiy, fi*oiri Halle over the 
whole of Xorthfjni Germany. Yet the 
lower sciiools were had in <*oiriparison to 
the higher; and in these, Latin and Greek 
seem to have been the only thing con- 
sidered essential. The idea of an educa- 
tion adapted to tlie nature and general 
destination of man, suggested by Bacon 
and Montaigne, receivtjd, alK)iit this time, 
a more complete deveiojieirient from 
Locke and Rousseau ; and the Philaiithro- 
pinism* of Basedow and his friends in- 

* The system of Philanthropinism was dirceteci 
against the prevailing faults, both of sciviol iii- 
sUuction and of domestic education, against the 


tnxhiced it, in the stMtoiid lialf pf tlie 
eighteenth century, inloCienuuuy. Schools 
were now instituted, iu wlu4‘h, b('sides lan- 
guages and history, imiural Jiistt)ry, tech- 
nology, civil arilhmetie, &e., were* taught. 
Tliey held an intermediat<; place hetvveen 
the primary schools and th(i gymnasia. 
Ill and ilie Bavarian gov(‘rn- 

nient established, bt'sidcs lln^ gymnasia 
for classical i*ilucation, seminaries, called 
Heal- Instil tf leu, where young persons who 
intend to heconu* merchants, apotheca- 
ries, mineis, mannfiiclurers, artists, &c., 
arc instructed in that know ledge which is 
of most general utility — in liist(»rv, religion, 
modern languages, matln'iiiatics, and the 
natural scii'iiees. 'fin* trivial sr/iools, 
which »-ontinued to c\is^, both in the 
larger and small* r lowais, w'(‘re ch:mg(!«l, 
afn.'r the end of tlie eigljtcentli eentury, 
into public scla^ols, both comni'ci and 
higli, and maiw s(*hools were estaiilishcd 
for paupers. In fact, e\<'ry where in 
I^rotcstant Germany, and in some other 
coniitriv S, effect ual stcjts wen* taken fin* 
tin* a<lvanc<‘meni of’ school !iistnn*tion ; 
hut the ('atholie eouniric'S took little part 
iu this advaiiecmenr. '^J'he Catholie, go\- 
enijjn'Uts trusted impliciily to the .b'siiils, 
Piaris.s, rrsulinevS, aiul sons* other ord(*rH, 
uiiconcenusl ’\v'h(*ther the instruction 
which they afforded did or did not cor- 
respond to tin* demands of the time. By 
the: abolition oftln^ Jf‘snits in J77d, mon*- 
over, a eliasm was produecd, w hich tin* 
schools of the Piarists, most!} of the tnv- 
ini kinil, were unable immc'diately to snp- 
jily. Austria fell this abolition less than 
otker f^athola! eonntrirs, on account of 
her normal schoids lor the lower orders, 
iiitcinled to serve as a ])atlern lor all 
tin* common sciiools in the empire. Her 
sehool system, however, was far from 
pei*f(’ct. Piidt rtln^ nres(;nt emperor, pro- 
fessoi*ships of p<‘dagogies(f()r the instruc- 
tion f)f teachcTs) have been e,stablish- 
ed iu the univi'i*silir.H and episcopal senii- 
narics. Many gymnasia, common schools, 
Hniiday schools, ^c., have likewise been 
instiiuu*d in Austria. The normal schools 
were imitated by most of the ('atholic 
slates of Germany. Italy, Portugal and 

tyranny of the rod, t';e stiffness of the ordinary 
cfi.scipiine, the incnnvcnicMit and prejudinial na- 
ture of children’s dress, the want of proper bodily 
exercise, the system «»f luaduig the ineinory with- 
out exercising the active facimics, &-c. The ob; 
jeet was to devclope tlicv energies of children in a 
more natural way, and with less constraint and 
hardship. Several institutions, called Philanfhro- 
pinSf were established, of which that of Salauiann 
(q. V.) was the only one which survived to ibo 
uiuetecnth century. 
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Spain continued inactive, as they hod 
been for a long series of yeui-s : they left 
instruction to the clergy aud to chance. 
They have only episcopal seminaries 
and the Pic^t and conventual schools. 
The institutions of Leopold, in Tuscany, 
for popular education, after the Austrian 
model, were disturbed by the wars of the 
nwolution. The French had ncS time to 
do a great deal for the education of the 
ficople ; and, in fact, education had not 
made any great advances among them- 
selves ; and when, in Spain and Iwy, tlie 
old rulers again took jiossession of the 
country, th^ considered education dan- 
gerous, us productive of a revolutionary 
spirit. The Jesuits, since their revival, 
have as yet been too unimportant to pro- 
duce luiy great effect. In thc^se countries 
of Europe where they have exerted an 
influence on instruction of late, it has 
l>een an injurious influence, intended to 
countemet die spirit of the time. 

In F'raiice, much remains to l>e done 
for education. Before the revolution, 
tlu*re were, besides tlie episco{)a] semina- 
ries aiid conventual schools, iyceums and 
colleges ill the cities, where young per- 
sons were prepared, under a system of 
monastic discipline, for the higher seini- 
iiaries. The goveniment did nothing for 
the education of the people at large, and 
the clergy, though possessing so large a 
pro{x)rtioii of all the jiroperly in Fi*ance, 
and having the iiistriietioii oi the people 
under dieir especial caie, left them in 
abominable ignorance ; whence the honid 
outrages that disfigured llie early pait of 
the revolution. Some elementary schools 
were supported, here and there, by i*e- 
iigions orders, or private ijei'sons; but the 
instruction was scanty, and in all the in- 
stitutions of education was liehiiid the 
age. During the revolution, the schoi»Is 
wei*e declared to be under tlu; care of the 
state. It was not to be exjiected that a 
good plan could be adopted immediately, 
'file polytechnic school (q. v.), however, 
was excellently arranged. Napoleon 
established several military schools, and 
others for instruction in trades and arts, 
and an imperial university was created, to 
fiavc the suprem^irection of instruction 
in France. But tne plan was on a mili- 
biry principle, and as little fitted to pro- 
mote the true purposes of education as 
die monastic narrowness of fbniier ages. 
'Aci^emies (schools for tlie different pro- 
fessions) aiiti Iyceums, on an entirely mil- 
itary plan, were introfluced. The “sec- 
ondaiy schools ” actually went into opera- 
tion in hut very few places, and the “ pri- 
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mary schools^’ (elementary and village 
schools) hardly any where. The in- 
struction in private establishments was 
subjected to much restriction, except in 
regard to mathematics and the natural 
sciences. The religious instruction was 
to be founded on the Catechism of the 
Ernpke.” , This* was the state in which 
the Bourbons found the schools in Fraix?e. 
Changes were made 1^ them, but not for 
the better. The clergy labored with them 
to i-estorea state of things which had long 
gone by. In 1816, elementary schools on 
the Lancasterian principle were intro- 
duced, which would have become a great 
blessing to the country ; but the roy^ists 
and clergy, after a while, procured their 
abolition. The lower classes receive very 
little instimction in France, and there can- 
not be much doubt that a tliird part of 
the whole population nf that counuy 
which considers itself the most civilized 
on earth, grows up without education. 
The whole number of individuals, sul^ct 
to the conscription in 1830, was 294,075. 
Of these, 121,079 could read and write ; 
12,801 could only read; 153, 63$ could 
neither read nor write: in respect to 
7460, it could not be ascertained what 
was the exient of their attainments.* M. 
Dupin, in his work, cited l)elow, page 71, 
sjiys, that “ it must be acknowledged that 
there are no pai*ts of Europe, except the 
Pyreiueaii peninsula, Turkey, the south 
of Italy, Greece and Russia, in which 
education is in a more backward state 
tlian in France.” For further information 
we refer our readers to ;m article, “ Tlie 
State of Education in Fi*an^” in the 
Ciiiartcrly Journal of Eilucalioii for July 
and October, 18^11, containing the answers 
given by the Soci^U pour la Propagation 
deo Connaissances Saenii/iqiuis et Industrie 
dies to nuestions put by the Society for 
the Diftiisioii of Useful Knowledge in 

* The law of September 14. 1791, enacted that 
a system of instruction for all tlie people abould be 
organixed. which should be gratuitous 'wiU) rc- 
siK'cl to those kinds of knowledge which an* 
indispensable for all classes. But this law was 
never carried into eflect The ordinanro of April, 
I81(>, declared that every commune should be 
Ixiund to provide primary itistraciion for all 
the children of the commune, giving this insUiu'- 
lion gratuitously to indigent raildren. But the 
means of carrying this into eflect have b^n 
wanting, the majority of the communes being 
imable to provide a salary for a primaiy iu- 
structer. It would seem indispensable that the 
state or the departments should form a commem 
fund to pay, or to assist in paying, the teasers m 
the poorest communes. A law on ibis suiject is 
of urgent necessity. ^ 
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1830. Quito recently, professor Cousin 
(q. V.) addressed several Icttci*s on the state 
of education in Germany, to the minister 
of public instruction in France, idler care- 
ful personal examination of the subject. 

In England, no general system ol* edu- 
cation for all cliisses of the community 
has ever been establishe<l. 'Fhc efforts oV 
Brougham to introdu(*e such a sj’stem 
\yere frustrated by party spirit and eccle- 
siastical prejudices. Something, how- 
ever, has been accomplished for the in- 
struction of the lower cliL^sivs by individual 
exertions, the instituiion of infant and 
Sunday schools, and the openifu)!! of tin* 
liSncasterian mod;* of instruction. In 
the middle ages, l»esidos the two univer- 
sities, the education of youth was pro- 
vided for by the cathedral or episcopal 
schools, of which there w.ls one in eaeJi 
diocese, uiuler a scholastic^ as the super- 
intendent of the school was called, in 
which the studies wcit inaiidy intended 
a prepanition for the priestly otlice ; 
the conventual or abbey schools in the 
monasteries, in whi<*h all the sciences 
were taught (tie* ecclesiastics were, at 
that time, lawyers and physiciiuis), luid 
schools in the princi[)al towns anti cities. 
But the great public schools of England 
are mostly of later origin. Winchester 
college was founded by bishoj) Wykeham, 
os early' as the reign of F.dward 1 (b‘187) ; 
Eton, with seventy king’< scladars or col- 
legers, was founded by llemy VI, in 1440; 
Westminster, with forty scholarships, 
in 15f30, by KIi'/abf!th ; and liarniw free 
school was also instituted (hiring Inn- 
reign. The course of instruction in these 
high schools is not very extensive, nor 
judiciously conducted. At Eton, for in- 
stance, little more is taught than the l.atin 
and Greek laiigutiges : the scholarships 
depend merely u|K)n seniority, and entitle 
the scholars to a hdlowship in King’s col- 
lege (Oxford), and finally to a university 
degree without examination. The course 
of reading is rather limited and injudi- 
cious, and the ehnufuilnry Isjoks poor. 
The case is not vf^ry didereiit at West- 
minster. There are. num(;rous charitable 
foundations for educatifin in England, the 
enormous ahusc*s of which were exfiosed 
by the persevering and indefatigable ex- 
ertions of Brougham in successive reports 
to the house of commons : in one instance, 
for example, where the funds of the char- 
ity yielded iW50 per annum, only one boy 
was boarded and educated ; and in anoth- 
er case, in which the revenue of the estab- 
Itshme^ was £1500 per annum, the in- 
cumbent left the care of the school to a 


cnrpi ntcr in the* village, to whom he paid 
£40 a year. If these ahusixs have Injen 
remedied, and the fiieilities for {lopular 
education in some degne increas(»d, 
much yet remains to Ihj ur(!omplished in 
England. 

Ill Scotland, more provision has Ix'iui 
made ihe popular education. By an act 
of William and Mary, it is nMpuri;d lliat 
there shall Ih^ a school and school-master 
in evt'ry parish. In 1H03, the limits of 
tin* salary wen^ raised from 100 and 200 
luerks to 3(X) and 400 rnerks (75 to 100 
dollars), with the addition house and 
one (juartcr of an aerc of Idt’^^^ The pro- 
f)riet<»rs of land in th(? parish are ass(*ssed 
l‘or the latter (‘xpciises, and that of tln^ 
school-house * but the salary' is paid half 
by tlie proprietors and half by the tenants. 
In a large part of tJie country, nearly the 
whole population is abh* to n‘ad and 
write ; hut in some parts, chiefly in tin* 
Highlands, the parishes so extensive 
that tliere are inimy who liuvc* no riieaiis 
of ediieation within reaeh, and thrt*e or 
four seliools xvould 1 m^ requir«*d to ueeoni- 
inodate all the inhabitants. In some of the 
principal towns, the parochial schools an* 
of a higher (hiscription, and are entithMi 
f^ramnuir schools^ Within the last twenty 
years, numerous schools have Imeu estab- 
lished, under the naiiKi of academies, in 
which the higher branches are taught. 

In Hwederi, the schools are much on 
the saiiMj f()oting as they were in the s(‘v- 
enle«*nth century among the German 
Protestants. The el(*rgy’, in the posses- 
sion of the ehiireh pro|M5rty of their ('uth- 
olie predee«'s.‘i;ors, show little dis]K)Hition 
to apply a part of it to the public instrue- 
lioii ; and tier government is too poor and 
too jealous to admit many improvements 
from foreign eountries. 

The government of the vast Russian 
ern[)ire has dinjcted its attention to a sys- 
tem of schools for a htmdn;d y«*ars past, 
Ixifore which there were only eonventua) 
seliools for the clergy, and some institu- 
tions for the sons of tlic great, established 
— almost by force — by Wladimir the 
Great. According to the decrees of the 
emjieror Alexander, schools for the cir- 
cles, districts and poriflUes, were to ho in- 
stituted throughout the empire, in order 
to strike an effectual blow at the dee]) 
ignorance of the Russian people. The 
circle schools exist at present on the pat- 
tern of the German ^mnasia, in most of 
the capital cities of the governments ; the 
district schools are found in some towns 
of a middling size ; the parish schools, 
however, in very few villages ; and the 
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j;reatest and Injst part of this plan remains, 
T\ti yet, unexecuted.* Somewhat earlier, 
there lixisted, in the German provinces of 
Riissia, ‘^nod gymiiasiu, and some coiiiiiion 
and country schools ; but the hitter are still 
ill a very low condition. The education 
of Catlinlic yontli was attended to by the 
Jesuits, uho were admitted by Catharine 
[1 into White Kussia. * 

roland, wliere, formerly, the nobility 
only wen; instruct(;d by the memlwirs of 
reir<j;ious orders (Lazarists, Piarists and 
Jesuits), had, lad’ore its partition, some 
gymnasia, founded towards the eiui of the 
eighteeiitliL century, and soiia; common 
and counti7 schools, hut no wt ll arranged 
school system. During the (;xistenee of 
the grand-duchy of i^olatid, something 
wiLS hitended to be done fortlie education 
of cliildreii of lK>th sexes; but it Wiis not 
eXi‘cuU;d, and the last caliLstro})lie, which 
lias reduce<l Poland to a Ilussian prov- 
ince, must have a most injurious efll‘ct 
on the fe.w means of education w hich the 
country afi’ords. 

Denmark, Holland (wdiich has fir out- 
stripped Catholic Helgiuin), and Switzer- 
land, strive to keep puce w'ilh IVotestant 
(iermany ; but the improvement of Swit- 
zerland lias not bei'ii so great as might 
liuve been exjKJcted, after the impulse 
gl\cri by Fcsuiiozzi. SoJtie cantons, 
Jiovvcver, have seminaries for the educa- 
tion of teachers ; mid Denmark has had 
them for forty years. The Danish gov- 
ernment issued, in 1814, a school ordi- 
nance for its Cverman jiroviiices, which 
contains many wise ilirections. Holland 
distinguished itself early by institutions 
for philologi(!al instruction, and the society 
for tlie |)ublic widfare (founded in 1784) 
has given a good orgmiization to the 
common schools. 

Ill no part of the continent, however, 
has so much been done for schools, and 
education been made so much a particu- 
lar bninch of study by thinking men, a.s 
in (iermany. Bavaria was the lirst of the 
larger states in which this subject nM*eived 
the particular atti'iition of the government. 
Since 180(J, the schools in that kingdom 
have lietui conducted systematically on a 
general plan. .There is a ]iarticulm- de- 
partnuMit, in the ministiy of the interior, 
to superintend the subject of education, 
whose authority extends to all the vm*ious 
schools and institutions. The smaller 
states have done much for schools, as 
Nassau, ] Jppe-Detinold, Anhalt-Dessau, 
and the Saxon dukedoms. Though llan- 

* Set* llu* i^totistiqur ft Itirtfrnirc tie At Russie, 
par J, //. ^chmt'ler (Paris, 18^19). 


over and Brunswick established semina- 
ries for the fonnation of instructers in the 
last century, their subsequent progress 
has been comjmratively 8low\ Saxony, 
which took the lead in this [larticular 
after the reformation, always had its 
sidiools for inslriiclion in philology, and 
also good common schools ; yet it did not 
advance, as might have iWn ho[>ed. 
— See RulikopPs History of Schools and 
Kduration in Germany (in German). 

Out of Euri>pp, the P. States only have 
an effective system of education in the 
various Klaa-s. In the U. States, die pro- 
visions for education are made chiefly by 
the Stan* authorities, and are very differ- 
ent in different parts of the country ; but 
no where lias popular education in gen- 
eral received more attention, or been car- 
ried to greater extent. Of the colleges 
of this country we have given some 
account in the article College, Next in 
rank to these seminaries art.* the establish- 
ments called arademieSy founded by pri- 
vate iHjqiiests, or public grants, in which 
Latin and Greek, luid commonly one or 
more modern languages, with geography, 
history, the elementary fKirtions of mathe- 
matics, and physical philosophy, are gen- 
erally taught. In the grammar schools, 
the course of study is very different ; 
sometimes only reading, writing, grammar 
and arithmetic are taught, but geography 
is frequently studied in them, and some- 
times histor}’. Belowr these, in some 
places, diere are primary’ schools, kept by 
women for younger children, and nu- 
merous infant .schools, which take the 
chiUl almost from the cradle. In this 
way, a child may, in some instances, be 
educated, from the age of three or four, to 
that of sixteen or seventeen, without any 
fee for tuition. The federal goveniment 
has, in the dis^Kisition of the public lauds, 
made provisions for common schools, by 
reserving one section of each township 
for the support of schools in the township, 
lH*sides inakii^ otlier reservations for col- 
leges. (See Public Lands,) The system 
of fn*e schools has been carried to tlie 
greatest jK*rfection in the New England 
states, in which, though the details of tlie 
system differ much, yet tlie leading prin- 
ciples are the same. More is gen- 
erally done than is required by jaw, by 
the towns in their coqiorate capacity, be- 
sides the great numliersof private schools, 
all over the country, for all ages and of* 
all descriptions. TJnis, in the city of Bos- 
ton, in wliicli the legal exfieiiditure on tlie 
free schools would amount to but $8000 
per amuiin, tlie ycaiiy expense is actually 
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upwards of ,?t)J,000, supporting oiglity 
scliooivs, with 74*!^0 pupils ; hesiilrs whirli 
tiu'iv aro 155 privati* sc’hools in tlir city, 
with 40IS [)?ipils, tnaking a total of* ‘2*fc5 
schools, iunl 1 1,448 pupils, in a population 
of loss tluui (>2,0U0 souls. In Massachu- 
setts, the laws require that every town (»r 
district, containing iifty famiru's, shall Iwi 
provuled with a school or schools, equiva- 
lent in time to six moiitlis for one si*hot>l 
in a yeiu*; if (‘ontaining 100 families, 
twelve months ; 150 families, eighteen 
months ; and the towns are ret|uirtMl to 
raise the sums of mone\ uecessiiry for the 
support of tht^ scliools in the same man- 
ner as other town ta\('s. The statt* of 
Connecticut has a fund, derive<l from th<‘ 
sa!‘* of latuls in UJjio, of sl,8S‘2,2(»I, the 
iueutne ol‘ which (iq)wards of >‘72,000) is 
appropriated to tlie sui)p(»rt ol* common 
free scliools. Tiie niunher of children 
lietween four and sixteen, in 1828, was 
84,890. The great principle on which 
the system is founded, is, that elenu’iitary 
education should be so free as to exclude 
none, ami the schools so niiiuerous as to 
be within the reach of all, at the snnu* 
time that their management should he 
jiriiicipally intrusted to the jieople them- 
selves, in small districts, so as to excite 
and sustain a general interest among all 
classes. The tax is ou propertv. 

th" J^Cwrcr classes are savt‘d troni a 
burden which might otherwise be too 
great for them, at the same tina* that they 
pay enough to render them desirouH of 
st'curing tlie benetit of the schools ; and 
the rich arc glad to scMuire the most ef- 
fectual protection for order and property, 
in the general intelligence ami morality 
ot' the {X3ople. (See the vuhiabh^ paper 
of professor Ticknor, in the English 
Cluarterly Journal of Education, No. JV, 
also reprinted in the National (*a/.ett»*, 
PhilRdelfihia, Jan. 17, 1832.) For the 
population of New England, coiwisting of 
less , than 2,(X)0,0(X), there are Ixjtween 
10,000 and r2,(X)0 s<:liools, 150 academfos, 
and 11 colleges, l>esi(h;s great numbers of 
private schools and boarding schools. 
We haw givf*n an acc(»unt of th<^ state 
of schools in New Vork, in the article 
J^ew York, division PMic histritciion 
(vol. ix, p. 593J. New Jersfw has a 
school fund of i^245,404, the income of 
which, ypth a tax of 4 per cent, on the 
capital stock of tin; honks, Is distrihiited, 
in small sums, to towns which will raise* 
an equal Riirn for the support of schools. 
In Pennsx'lvania, little has been <loiie fi>r 
common education. In the Report of the 
Society fortiie ProTUf>tionf)l‘Piil)h<*SclM)o!s 


(April, 1831), ii stated tlial, (hiring th.^ 
preceding year, the nuinher of cliitdn'n 
between the ages of five and tilleeii, wu.'- 
4(KM)(H), t)f which lhi*n» wen* not 150,009 
in all tin* schools in the slate. Then* is 
no li*gislaliv(* provision Ibr the siqipoit of 
sch(M)ls. In Delawan*, there is a S4*hool 
fund, the..iiiconu* of wliich is distrihiited 
to such towns as will raise a sum eipial 
to that whieh they receive ; and, in Mar\ 
land, soim* attenqils hav«' been inadi* t«» 
establish a geiu*nd system of primarv 
(‘duration ; hut it has been only partiallv 
accomplished. 3'lu‘ Ni*w England sys- 
t(‘ni of fre(* schools has hc(*n uitroduced 
into Ohio(Man*h, 18.31) ; and, in Indiana. 
tli(‘ (‘oiwtitntion makes it tla* duty of tih* 
legislature to provi(l(‘, by law, f()ragn*n- 
t‘ral svsU'in of education, in w hich tuition 
shall ix* giv(‘n gratis. Similar provisions 
hav(* lx‘(‘n made in Illinois; and in Ken- 
tucky attempts havi* r(‘cently been made 
to eifi'ct tli(‘ same pur[)ose. Hut in the 
Southern and W(*st(‘rn StaK's gen(*nilly, 
tli(Te is no l('gislativ(' provision for the 
(‘stahlisliimait of common scliools, on the 
plan of th()S(^ of New England. Tin* 
Sunday schools in th(* F. Stati*s are, in a 
gr(‘at inensnn*, int(*n(l«*d t()r r(*ligioiis in- 
struction, and are ther(‘f(>r(‘ (‘omp()S(*d ot* 
th(^ piq.’K of the day ^chpoiiJ.—Furtbci* 
ir!f:irriircrir»;*i on tins subject may h(‘ found 
ill the American Annals (Journal) of Edu- 
cation ( 182(), s(‘(|.), various immhei*s of the 
North American Review', and American 
Almanac (vols. ii and iii). 

Ill (’anada, (uhieation is, g«*m‘niIlN 
speaking, in a very low' sfan*, wdiicli is 
givafly owing to the* population being 
much scalt(*re(l. 

In the West Indies, tlie schools, though 
improving in some parts, jls in (hiha, musi 
lx subjected to very ditha’eiit iiilhl(*nc(‘s 
helhn‘ tli(*y can riMcIi any thing like per- 
fection; ami in South America tla; people 
labor under the imiueiise disadvantage el* 
having Ikmui formerly under tin* Sjianisli 
and Portuguese :»^()venim(‘uts, which did 
nothing fa’ the ediiealiou even of lln ir 
European suhj« els ; to which must lie 
adde(l that the pojiiilation is scattered, 
and that they are under tin* e\elusi\e 
sway of th(J ('atholic chagv . (’ommoii 
schools hav(‘ Ixmmi established, of lar(‘, in 
Ktweral colonies of I'hirope (e. g. at tie* 
(3Upe of flood Hope), and S(‘vernl scliools, 
on the plan of mutual instruction, in the 
East Indies. Independent of th(^ influ- 
ence of European eivili'/ation, schools of 
difFcrent degrei's are to lx* found in tin* 
I'hist liidi(*s, (diiiia, Japan, and tie; otiM‘r 
empire'^ of Eastern Asia, in which d(*.spots 



or prwists give children such an education 
as will l)C8t fit them for their service. 
Pc^rsia, also, has established schools, in 
wliicli lK>y8 of all classes learn to read and 
writ(\ Turkey and Northern Africa alone 
limit instruction to the explanation of 
tlic Koran. A few schools (e. g. in Asia 
Minor), c*staI)lisli<Mi by American or Euro- 
pean missionaries, need hardly la* nien- 
lioiud in this general vi<*w. Missionaries 
I'rojn the II. Slatfjs iiavi^ also established 
. fhools in various parts of (jire<;ce ; yet it 
lias been found impossible to do much hi 
the present disturbed state of that itnfbr- 
innate country. We refer the read«*r to 
die eha|)ter on education in (ireece, in 
Mr. Anderstm’s Observations on the Pf‘io- 
[lunnesns, iSce. (Boston, J8I10). 

'file lime in which we li\e is s<» ri*- 
niarkable llu* the impoHant changes pro- 
(hirrd in almost all fU‘parJnients of human 
a!*ii\il\, by the power of science and 
general iiilbrination, that, in most civilized 
countries, the iirgimt necessity of general 
edueation has been clearly felt, and meas- 
11 n s have been taken (tboiigb not alwavs 
the most (‘ffet'tive, ;is might ^vell he ex- 
peeted) to bring aliout this ohjet*!. Thu 
eliangi'S which have taken plaet* in sci- 
ence, aiul in tin* whole condition of mod- 
ern nations, who are no longer dependent, 
ilke those of the iniddk* ages, for their 
means of intellectual culture, on the re- 
mains of aneieuT civilization, necessarily 
make the eliaracler of school instruction 
\ cry difiereiit from w hat it was formerly, 
when the whole intellectual wealth of 
I'kirope was contained in tw'o languages; 
and though these noble idioms will al- 
ways n'Uiin a high placi* in a completf* 
syst<*iii of education (see Philoloscy)^ y<'t 
llieir importaiiee is coinjiarativeK less, 
w hile that of the natural seitmees, hislor>, 
geography, ])olities, &e., has very much 
increased. All this hius had a gn*at iiidu- 
eiiec* upon schools, and will havi* a still 
great(*r. ^riie imponance of ediu ation, 
hiorcov<;r, is now set in strong relief by 
llie general eonviction, entertained in fix'e 
I’ountrics, that the geneiid ililfusion of 
knowledgi* is the only true security fa- 
well n‘giilated liberty, which must rest on 
a just sense of what is due from man to 
man ; and f<‘W results can he attained by 
the student of history and of mankind 
more di*lightful tluui this of tin? essential 
connexion of light ami liberty ; not that 
gr<‘at learning m'cessarily leads to lilwrty ; 
liisua-y affords many instaiiees wdiich dis- 
pro\(‘'this; hut tluit a general ditVnsion 
of knowledge always tends to promote a 
general s<’nse and love of what is riglit 


and just, as well as to furnish the means 
of securing it. We see, therefore, in our 
age, not only a gn^at increase in the num- 
ber of schools, but also the introduction of 
various new kinds, its the f^unday schools 
(<|. V.) and the infant schools ; the latter 
we think of advantage in the case of 
punjiits who are uiialile to take care r>f 
their children at home, but injurious 
where (as it hap[>ens but t(x> often) they 
induct; mothei-s, the natural guardians of 
their inVaiits, to neglect those duties w hich 
Providence has best qualified them 
tlischarge, and thus lost* those opjM>rtuni- 
ties of e\'(;rting a Ixjiieftcial influence on 
the opening (tharacter of tlie infant, which 
are fully jierceived only by the keen eye 
of parental love. 

From the circumstances which we have 
mentioned, agreat zeal for the improvement 
of scliools has Ijoen exhibited, in sevenii 
coimtries, since al)out the year 18J8, a few 
veal's after the conclusion of general jH*ace 
in EuroiH; ; and w'e shall therefore take oik* 
more rapid view of the state of schools in 
Eurojie since that time. Prussia ha.s done, 
of late, more than any other coimtr}' ot* 
ecjual or larger size, fur the improvement 
of schools. Ill addition to the uinetee\< 
seminaries for the education of instn^ei- 
i‘rs, w'hieh existed in 1818, nine new; <an s 
have been founded, so that, sinve 
1500 teachers arc continually educated 
ill twenty-eight large serninarics luni 
twenty-one of less size. The demand for 
teachers is great, as tho country schools 
alone reejuire 21, (^, TJic expense of 
these seminaries tor teachers is 100,000 
PniN-ian dollars yearly, which is paid by 
tbe gen eminent. TJie government liaN e 
also sent t»*acliers into foi-eign countrk.'. 
to stmiy tbeir seliool systems. All ihr 
eouniries of (lerinmiy have seminaries 
for teae]iei>, and many law's lm^e b*eeii 
enacted to iiiducf* or oblige the pcHnoi 
classes to send their children to school : 
still, however, miieh remains to be don* , 
to bring the inslriieiioii of the peoph* a: 
large to the level of the demands of tin* 
ag(*. Tin* bust reorganization of the Pa- 
\arian system of education took place in 
1825. if much has been done in («er- 
iiiiiny for eoiiimou schools, still more Iul^* 
been done in several states of that country 
for the gymnasia (q. v.), or learned schools. 
TIkj great increase of aids to study, lexi- 
cographicul, graiiunatical, metrical, critical 
aiul arcliftHjlogical, has given the learneil 
scliools a degree of activity and efliciency 
which, ])crhn(i8, twenty years ago, would 
have appi'ared unaitainable. In Ausu'ia 
a*ono, die gymimsia are, as y et, circuin- 
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scribed within comparatively narrow 
limits.^ Ill Russia, the sidiool system hits 
lint edbcted wlmt it promistHi. The cir- 
cle schools are, as yet, contided to inilitury 
<lirectors, in most cases, and the district 
sch(H)ls, on account ol* the low degive of 
civilization among the mass ol’the people, 
iiie obliged to employ tii(Mnsidvt*s on the 
Mrs rudiments of knowledge; and, for the 
{Kirish schools, masters are yet n» he 
formed. lu the pmviiK'rs on tlie lialtic. 
the schools come somewhat nearer to the 
GtTinan. Fortheanm, scxeral harieas- 
teriaii schools have lieeii istablished sinei* 


1690. Sweden has, acconling to tin* ile- 
<‘ree of Dee. 10, 1690, receivt'd a im*w 
orguni/tition, which has (‘onsidcralily im- 
proved the learned and trivi/il sciiools, 
hut the country schools very little. Semi- 
nai’ies for school-masters do not exist 
there at all. In some larger citio, Lan- 
casterkui schools have existctl, sinct* 1690, 
for the chi! Iren of soldiers and ol’ tin* 
]w)or. But tiie degree of infortnatitni to 
lu' found among tlie S^vedl^ll peaNiiits. 
w ho not unfretpnaitly instnn-t their cliil- 
«iren tliei use Ives, somewhat remedies this 
Denmark has esiahli>hed inaiiN 
mca.ste,ri{Ui schools. This sxstem was 
. ' introductMl into the arni\ m I6I!», 
iJisr 1^29, with sotne imxlilleations, was 
/i.'id III - nded hy tlie king to all tlie eom- 
fP. •online. of wliieli ahose 9000 lia\e 
me n school. jyijd,. /;i. 

adopted It. a law was (KLS.sed in 

sinu'tion.) Ill i- ^vlil<-li deelared die 
,l„. .Nctl.erlaa.ls, . 

..^.labuslunrn ..I 

vati-, .Ifianu <’ii . ' -Uam.'ts aii<t tla- 

I„ Vnu..;-, “''‘X n,'s,,„a.i.,n. 

.. .aini.strv, K. 

laboiol, VMlli till- ai.l <>t tli- - 

brinjr l.u.'k thr systt-ir. ot 

rnirrow liinitJ^ w'ltlim wliieli if x\. ^ 

S lVtl.-e.Tf0 iK-lor.. tl... .vvo!..u.m,. 

The\ broke up the Laiica.slenan sclioo 

under tin* intlueuee ot the 


establisbei' ‘ i r tin* 

con9tituti..h *l party, a'"' ' 

Brethren <>f <'hnsuan lh.<-iniie .ml tl" 
Jesuite, who-e eollefjes not only heeanie 
again insiitntioits ot ea.ieatioii, but also 
hid a .luei.le.l indnenee upon otlie^. 
But tlie French sej lools, gmierally s|»euk- 
ing. with tlie exi eption <'!' inattiemati.- 
and the natural ati< riee.s, icaeli little 
thoroughly: akillnl tnaehers are foiiiiil 
Mdrhflaw citiea ; the «mall towns have 
but very tMpdiuary schools, ami a great 
nart of the licasants grow up without 
educaU. TUore is a tax on the 
learning of Latin in all the, colleges y,.v.) 
ofthe lungdom, amounting to fiftwni francs 
annually for each individual, winch, with 


Ollier lieii'.\ liixt s some puiil hy the 
tew'hei*s them.selves), goes into the trea.»<- 
iiry of the university iil Paris. I’liis 
exjilniiis how the scliooj.s, which are a 
4 *oiisiderahle e\ji<*nsc to other govern 
meiit.s, yielded, in | 69 t>, to the l’’reneli 
govi'ninii'iit, 9 ,.‘) 9 (),PI 0 fnine.s, and <' 4 im 
onh 9 , 9 h‘{, 9 (K) train's, alliirding ihereliire 
a surpln^> 4 d’ 1119,7 10 lianc.-:. All kinds 
of ifistructiim ni Frain’e are depeialrm 
upon tin* uuixersity. it was always oiir 
of the points nu)sf in.sisti‘d on hy ihf 
liherals, that iietria tioii shoiihl he freed 
from this siihje<*tion, particularly siiicr 
the amendment of lln‘ charter in 1690 ; 
ami promises to this effeet liavi* e\en been 
made hy the minisiers ; hut as xet tin- 
relief has not heeii obtained. In tin* 
Sardiiiitin .state.s where tiie siiperxision 
of ediieation was ri '-tored to the .fesnit.s, 
tin' learning ot’ 'eading ami writing }•> 
]>roliii)ited, Ia ro\al deen e, to all w . > do 
not possos a eapital of l.’iOO liri', :iiid the 
siml\ ol’ the .seirm’i's to all wIk» lia\<* not 
an ineoine ol’ 1500 lin*. Tlie Italian 
schools stagnate under .'iinilar inlhiejire.-'. 
Napk's- has not, as \et, gi\en particular 
attention to tlii-s .-.iihji’et. In the State', ot' 
the ( dim ell, .Modena and l.neea, it i.- let’r tn 
tiie .h'siiifs. In 'riisctuiN , w here a (ii ixati 
as.soemtion introdm'ed the Laiicasterian 
sxstem into i'loreiiee, in 1691 , ediicatinii 
.stands on nearlx tlie same f’ooting as in 
tile Austrian dominions in Italy, in wliirii 
If is at least estahlislc'd on a regular sv-^ 
t<‘ni, and is not lidt in tie- hands of tie- 
.lesiiiis. allhongh it max not lie more pro- 
grcs'ixe than m llungarv. In Spain and 
l*oiiugal. the state of eilm'xiion is pariieu- 
itirU low. 'fhe aeii\ ii-i ol’ the uniM*rsiiN 
and many ."eluiols was, lin a time, inter- 
rnjiteil hv the revolution. Vet tie* eories 
had alreadv diieeted their atlciilion to 
ednealiun, a-, tie- nin'h chapter of ('heir 
eun‘'tilution pixiyes, lu which, if the in- 
strmiieiil liK(i ri’iiiaiiif il in forc<*, a <*om- 
pl**lc sv-stmii of si'hool iii.strm'hoii uonld 
have hf^eil esiahlislied. JninnMliatelx alter 
ihr n-volutioii of IH 9 (*, the ninth eliapter 
was <*an’ied into elVect ; hut all that had 
been doin' wa- overtm*iM'<l in 1699 , after 
tlie restoration. .Many s<*liools and other 
iiistitnlioiis eea.sed to teach ; and where 
iiistriictifin <'oiitinm*<l to he gixeii, it has 
Ikjcii f>n fill' old Heliolastic .system o( the 
middle ages. Quite recently, a iU- 
crtM* was issued, prohibiting pliilosopliy 
t<i Iwi tuuglit. in the nniversilies ! In nmn> 
traces, tVnTe. is not <*ven a school for I'le- 
mentary instruction. For the higlii'r 
classes, there are some Innirding scliools, 
in the French .styk*. (See an article eri- 
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litird a Briof Ontlino of tlie Hintory of 
Kduoation in Hpniii, in tlie Journal of the 
New York l/nerary Convention, in 18I}0.) 
Jn Portugal, dom Miguel liaH probably had 
little time to improve edueatioti. Hefbre 
Jiis uHiirpatioii, the Htnte of things was, 
perhaps, a shade better, as to eoinmnn 
sehools tliaii in Spain. 

SenooNKR; a small vessel ^itJi two 
masts, whose mainsail ami foresail ari‘ 
both suspen(h‘d by gaffs, like a sloopV 
mainstiil. 

SeiioREF.i., John, a distinguished 
Outeli painter, reeeived his name 
from Schorc^el, a village near Alkmaer, 
wheni he was bom in 1495. llis love of 
painting a])peared in his boyish sports. 
H(‘ copied every jtainted window, and 
<*()ven?d, with delieat<} figures, every 
liorn-inksland that earm* in his way. At 
the age of 14 ytiars, la^ w'as placed with 
the painter Will. Cornelis. At the age 
of 17, he travelled to Amsterdam, and 
entered the establishment of Jacob ( ’or- 
iielis, om* of the most celebnited painters 
and engravers on wood, of tliat perioil. 
Here he spent several y‘ar>. Ih‘ next 
iepaire<l to the first < 1 !* tli<‘ masters then 
living, John of Mabuse, in rtrech:. The 
<lisorderly life of his new master disgusted 
the young Schore<*l ; and Ik* \ isit«*d, suc- 
cessively, many kirge citi(‘^, wIm'im* th<‘n‘ 
were painters of eminence, especially 
Cologne and Spin*, wliere he studied 
andiitecture and persp(*cti\ e. Ih* also 
visited Di'rrer, in Nuremherg, and vva-* 
received kindly. At tlie age of 2*2, Seho- 
ref’l pass<*d througli ('ariiithia to \ eiiiee. 
One of llis coiiiitrvmen, in a monastery 
tln’re, pei*siiaded him to undi'rtake a pil- 
grimage, w'ith him, to Palestine. l*’or three 
years, he n‘maifn*d witliiri the walls «if 
Jerusalem, sketching vii*W’s of the <*ity and 
snrnitindingeoimlrv ; and a lanre painting, 
prohahly hy him, is still in the ehureh, in 
the place when* (Mirist is saul to have 
l‘e<*n horn. On liis return, h<* spent some 
time at Kho(h*s, whi<*h he painted, to- 
aeiiier with the surrounding eountrv ; 
and afterwards at Komh*. among tlie 
works of Raphael, I\Iieluu'I Angelo and 
Oinlio, till Adrian VI, a native* of rtreeht, 
ascended the papal chair, in 1, 5*2*2, ami 
committed to him the sup<*nnt<*ndence of 
the llelved(?n*. The death of Adrian, the 
f()IIow'ingyear, in(luce<l Sclioreel to i-etiini 
home through France and Amsterdam, 
lb* now executed many splendid pieces, 
in Htr'cht, afferwanls in Harlem, and, 
from time to lime, in other cities in the 
Netherlatid.s. He ilied at Ctrecht, Dec. 
d, ir>(>2. He has lM*(*n compared with 


John van Eyck, whom Iif? crpinlled in 
Hpleiidor and truth of eoloniig, in ex- 
pression, in waniith of representation : 
and, at tlie most, was inferior to him only 
in the execution of particular parts. Pu- 
happily, th<^ rage of the fanatics, in a. sub- 
HiMpient ag<f, for destroying pictures, was 
fatal to many of bis most valuable works. 

Schorl. (See Tourmaline,) 

ScHORLiTK. fSee Topaz,) 

Hcurkv KLius, Cornelius, a lejirm d 
critic, was born at Harlem, about Ibid. 
His father was rector of the scliof»l of 
Leyrlen, in whicii office he was sncc*t c d- 
e<l hy Cornelius, in 1(>4‘2. The latU rhai! 
taken his degree in medicine; hut on Ijj-. 
promotion to the school, lie turned hi^ 
attention exclusively to classical pursuit-, 
in the course of which he publislied .'sev- 
eral J'ariorum editions of the clas.sie>. 
wliich displ y more industry than ta>r« 
or judgment. His name is now princ i- 
pailv know 11 hy a Manual Greek and 
Latin Dictionary (lf)45), which has been 
often reprinted, in most eonntries of Eu- 
rope. An (‘dition, with great improve- 
ments, hy Fleury-lieclusi*, appeareii at 
Paris in and it has heeii tniiislat(‘d 

into Eiiglisli, with very extensive aihii- 
tions and improvements, hy John Pick- 
ering (Hoston, .‘kl f dition, 1K?*2). He di.d 
in bit >7. 

Seni HAKT, Christian Frederic Daniel, 
a (ierniaii p(H*t of inueh natural talent, 
hut of a detective I'diication, and an ir- 
n*giilar life, was horn in I7ilil, at Oher- 
sonflieiiii, in Suahia. He began the study 
<»f thi'ology at Jena, in 1758; but hi> 
(rwsipution involved him in debt. For 
some time la* supported himself h\ 
pn*achiiig; hut music, tin* wiiicli he hiitl 
much talent, dn‘W liim away from theol- 
ogy. In 17t)4, he married : and the unioii 
was an uiilbrtunati' one for his wife, hi 
17t»8, he became director of music ;»r 
l.ndw igshurif, near Stnttganl, hut gave 
himsell' up, im)r(‘ and more, to dissipa- 
tion, so that Ik* was imprisiined f('*r soi;i.‘ 
tioK*. and exiled from Wilrti in berg, lb* 
now livial an nnsetlled lile, inuiertoidv 
various employ meiits, wiii<*Ii Ih* was al- 
ways ohligeil to n*sigii <»ii aecount «'f hi- 
had life, his attaeks u])on the clergy , ilVe. 
His Chruniele beeanie a po^mlar jour- 
nal. Rut, in 1777, he was seduced into 
tin* Wiirtemherg territory, and arrested 
on account of some^ tilings which he had 
WTitten. He remained ten years in prison 
at Hohenasperg, was liherati*d at tlie re- 
quest of Mad. Karsehin (q. v.), and made 
director of the music oi' the ducal thea- 
tre at Stuttgard. He began si'veral works. 
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but, l)croi\' tliov woiv t'oinpletod, lie died, 
ill 17iU. His poeiii>?, which contain imieli 
intlatod ami un[>olished matter, — inter- 
spersetl, however, with many Hushes of 
irenius, — weni published at Fruuktbrt on 
the Maine, in 1787, ‘2 sols.; aiiotiier 
i'dition in d vols., lr2nio., at tlie same 
place, with a lif‘ of him; and several 
s’lori pic<M*s in prose. His Miscellaneous 
Works (Zurich, 181*2, ‘2 vols.), were pnb- 
lisiu'd by hip son. 

ScHui/rENS, Albert, a ci'leliraieil Ori- 
enijdisr, born at Grbniuireii, in JG8U, studi- 
ed theohiiry an<l Arabic at that place, at 
Leyden and Ltrecht, became a preacber 
m 17 M, professor of the Oriental lan- 
^^luyires in 17 Id, and in 1717, university 
preacher at Franeker. His chief works, 
Onifi/ies Hvbrdft^ and Instilutiones ad Fun- 
lianmda Litvj:u<'i Ikbraiccf (I7d7), bad an 
important iiiibienci* onthe study of the east- 
» “rn laiii^na^es. — His son John Jacob ( 171 (> — 
1778) was the author of several learnetl 
dis.>^ertations and treatises . — Hmnf *21- 
/>er/, son t>f the latter, born at Herborn,in 
I74b, was t'diicated at l^(‘ytlen, when* he 
studied Arabic and Hebn‘w, and after- 
wards became a commoner in Wadham 
college, Oxford, and re(*eived the (lep*ee 
of master of art-* tliere. On his return 
to Holland, he was chosen professor of 
tlie Oriental lun},ma<res at Amsterdam, 

hen* he n*sidi*d until tlie (h*ath of his 
father, whom lie ait<*rwanls suc4*e<*ded at 
Leyden. He died in I71>d. Besides liis 
.Arabian Anrholo^w( 177:2), he published an 
eilition of l*ilpay\s Fables, and Ji su{)|dc- 
ment to the Oricntalc ot* 

D’Herbelot. 

Seui ME^. (See Chonmla.) 

Sem vi.Kii, IMiilij), a distiiif^uished 
Vmericaii revolutionary general, was 
lK»rn at Albany, New V’ork, in 17dl, ol* 
an ancient and respectable family. He 
servi'd as an otlicer in the war whicli 
eoimrienc<*d at lak'* (f{*or«^e in 177.5. 
Wdien <juite youiiLS be<*anie a member 
<d’ tin* N^*w Vork l<*_{Lri<laturc, and was 
eminent for his int(*ili; 2 ence and influ- 
ence. To hitn and eriior (dijitoji, it 
was chiefly owin;.'’ that the pniviuct* made 
an (*arly and decided resi.stance to tho.se 
British trieasures which terminated in the 
independence ol‘ the colonies. When the 
revolution comme■n^ed, lie wa.s n[)pointed, 
June If), 1775, a major-general, and was 
directed to proceed immediately from 
New York to Ticonderoi^a, to secure the 
lakes, and make prep.arations for entering 
Canada. Beirijt' taken sick in September, 
the command devolved u[)ofi Montjjom- 
erj*. On his recovery, In* di*vot<*(l liim- 


sclf zealously to tiie management of the 
affairs in the northern departments. He 
gave mncli of his attention to the super- 
intendence of the [ndiun eoneorns. On 
the approach of Burgoyne, in 1777, In^ 
made every e.xertion to ohstruet his prog- 
ress ; hut the evacuation ol’ Ticonderoga 
by St. Clair occasioning unreasonable 
jealousies in regard to J^clmykn*, in N(*vv 
Engliuul, h(^ was supei-scded by general 
(jrates, in Augihst ; and an iinpiiry was 
directed by congre.ss to he madt; into his 
conduct, lie w^as atler wards, though not 
in the regular service, very useful to his 
coimtrv in the military transactions ol* 
New York. He was a memher of the 
old congress; and when the j>n‘senl gov- 
ernment of the U. States e.ommeiieed its 
operation in 1781), he was appointed a 
senator in tin; national legislature. He 
was chosen a second tim<*, in 171)7. to the 
same station. in tin* setiaKi ol New 
York, he eoiitrilaUt'd, jirohably, more 
than any other man, to tiu* code of laws 
adopted by the state. He died at Jiis seat 
near Albany, Nov. 18, 1804, in tin* 7d(l 
\ear of his agi*. lit* posst'sstul great 
strt‘ngth of mind and purity of intention. 
In lilt* eontrivanet* of plans of public 
utility, la* was wise arui eiiTnmsp<*ct, and 
ill tht'ir t'xt'ention, (*nterprisiiig and per- 
severing. In liis d(*j)ortm(*nt, he was 
digiiifieil, but eoiirt(*ons. lb* was a pleas- 
ing and instnietivt* eompanion, and, in 
all th<» fuiietions of privatt* life, was 
highly <*\t*mplarv. 

Sturt i.KiLi., a nv(*r of l*enns\ Ivania, 
rises in Luct*nie eouiitv, runs south-ea.st, 
and unites with the l)»*4awar(', six mih*s 
below Phila(h*lphia. It is MO mil(*s long, 
anti navigahh* for boats 00 miles, 'flic 
'rulp(*hoek«‘n, a navigable stream, flows 
into the Sehiiylkill a littlt* abovt* tin* to>\ n 
of Iltunling. l'la*re are i’alls on flic river 
livt* miles above Pljila(h3lpliia, and otlicis 
near Norristown. A part of the valuable 
eoal ealled anthracite^ wliieh is now so 
miieii used in Phihuh*lpliia, and exporl<*d 
thence to all the nortiit*rii eities, is ob- 
tained from mines situated tin tla* 
Schuylkill. 

Sc II Wy\ II At* II, Artici.es oi : a <*oidession 
of faith, drawn up by Luther, for the 
prince.s and cities assembled, in October, 
1520, at SehwalmeJi. 'Phe cities of South 
Geriiiaiiy, inclining to the Swiss doctrine, 
refused to siibscrilx* the aliove articles, 
on aeeouut of the doelrine of ilic3 pres- 
ence of ('hrisl in the eucharist, which is 
strongly expressed in them by liUther. 
These articles, adopted l»y the Smalcal- 
dit* league {q. v.), h(*eame thus a chief 
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()l»sta(>ln to a union botwoon Ukj party of 
Lutlior and /uinglius. 

Schwa BKNSPiEaKL (i. c. Mirror of the 
Siuihanis ) ; a (rollfu-.tion of legal preciipts 
aiul customs in Upp(!r (Germany, made 
probaldy between 12(>8 and 1282, by an 
Hiikiiovvn monk. It does not exist in its 
original form, as it was ebangtid jn many 
countries. It neveu* acejuired the same 
aiitliority as th(j Sacfufenspief^el (<j. v.). 
It went out of use in the 15th and Ibth cen- 
turies. It is b(?st printed in Senkenberg’s 
Corp, Jur. Germ. 

Schwartz, Berthold, born in the first 
half of the 14th century, was a Francis- 
can friar of Friburg, or, according to 
som(‘, a monk of ('ologne, and has been 
regarded as the inventor of gunpowder 
and fin»-arms. He is said to liave been 
mixing together the ingredients of gun- 
j)owder, — viz. nitn*, sulphur and charcoal, 
—in an iron mortar, in the jirosecution of 
st»me alchciiiical researches, when the 
composition e\j)lod<*d, from an accidental 
>|Kirlv occasimied by the collision t)f the 
jn‘stle and mortar, 'rite former being 
dri\en forcibly to a distance, Ihu-thold 
tlaniec con<*eiv<‘d th<' idea of forming 
pieces of artillery. Such is the story 
commonly told of the invention of gtm- 
‘^^dd Imve occurred in the 
early part of the 14th century# Ls, 

howev(*r, much discrepancy in the ac- 
counts of this discovery; and it is cer- 
tain that Ubg('r Bacon (({. v.), who died 
in 121)2, was ac(piainted with an inflam- 
mable composition similar to gunpowder, 
tin* knowledge of wliiidi Europeans ap- 
pear to have diTived frojii the Orientals. 
(8e(j Gunpowicr.) 

JScH WARTZBURO, Ol* ricHWARZBURO; a 

sov<‘n‘ign principality of Germany, in the 
interior of Thuringia, and bounded by 
Saxe-Gotha tiiid the Prussian province of 
Erfnrt. 'Pile house is very aii(!ient, and 
is dividt'd into two lincvS, Scliwaiizlnirg- 
Sondtnsliausen, and Schwart/burg-Hu- 
dolstadt. In the diet, they have, with 
01d(‘nburg and Anhalt, one vole (15lh), 
an<l in tlu^ plenum a vote each. Tht» t(*r- 
ritt)rit*s of both an* hilly, intci-spemal 
with l(M*tile valleys. 'Phe forests are ex- 
tensive, and contain mines of iron, alum 
end cobalt ; also <]narries of marble, 
frec'stone and slate. "Pin' religion is Lu- 
theran. 

Schwartzhnnr-Ruifolsladt lies further to 
the south, and Inirders on the gniml- 
<Iuchy of Saxe- Weimar. Kudolstadt 
(4000 inhabitants) is the chief town, and 
residence of the ])rince. The. other 
Urincipal towns are Frankf'iilh'Uisen and 


Ilmstadt. Population, .58,000 ; squan 
miles, 400; revenue, PI0,.500 dollars; 
debt, 1 18,000. Kudolstailt has estates, but 
Sond(?rshausen is an fibsolute government. 

Sclnvartzhurfr-SomlershaxLstn is al- 
most Hurroumled by thc‘ Prus^ian prov- 
ince of *Saxony. l8onder.shausen {.‘1321 
inhabitants) is the chief town, and resi- 
denci* of the prince. The other princi- 
pal towns are Arnstadt, Breitenbach, and 
Graiissen. Population, 48,100; square 
miles, ;3,50; revenue, $170,000; debt, the 
same. 

ScHWARTZKNBERG, ChaHes Philip, 
firince <jf, Austrian field-marshal, born at 
Vienna, in 1771, sieved in the early wars 
of the French revolution, in which he 
distinguished himself on several occa- 
sions. In 180.5, he was at the head of a 
division iuid(n* g(‘neral Mack, and at Ulm 
commanded the right wing of the Aus- 
trian forces. Afi«‘r the fortune of the da_\ 
wjLs decided, he forced his way through 
the enemy at th(‘ lii'ad of a body of cav- 
alry. 'Phe battle f)f Aust(*rlitz, at which 
he was ])i't'sc*nt, was fought against his 
advice, before Bennigsen and the arch- 
duke Charles had come up. In 1808. 
S(*hwartzenlMng was ambas.sador to the 
Russian court ; and, in 1800, commanded 
the rear- guard afier the battle of Wagram. 
In the campaign of !812. .he con:- 
inanded the Austrian auxiliary coq)s of 
ilOjOOO men, in Galici^ — which, however, 
remained almost entirely inactive, — and 
at the close of the year, he received the 
marshal’s staff. In 1813 he was a})- 
pointed to command the army of observa- 
tion in Bohemia ; and after the declaration 
of war by Austria, prince Schwartzen- 
l)erg was naint'd gimeralissimo of the al- 
lied forces. (8ee Dresden, Russian- 
German ffar, and Leifsir, Battle of.) Af- 
ter Xaj)oleoifs ix'turn trom Elba, be com- 
maudtHl the allied forces on the Upper 
Rliine ; but the contest was decided at 
Waterloo (cj. v.), without his participation. 
‘Pile })rince died in 1820. Many of lii> 
luiliiary disj>ositions have been censured ; 
and Napoleon declared that lie could nor 
command tiOOOmen. — See Prokesch,.!/^- 
moirs of Prince Sehwartzenhersc (in Ger- 
inim, Vienna, 1823). 

Schwarz, or Schwartz (German, 
black); an adjecti>e >vbieb begins a great 
number of GiM*mau geographical names. 

Schwarzwald. (See Black Forest.) 

ScHWKIGHAUSER, Jolui, OllC of tllC 
most (Piatinguisbed German philologists, 
born at Strnsburg, in 1742, became profes- 
sor of the Grt'ck and Griental languages 
in that place in 1778. He published 
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valual)I<; oditions of Polybius, Alluumnis, 
Arriiui, Epictetus, &c., aiul i*a|H‘ciftlly of 
Henxlotus (t> vols., 1816V I lis acadcinical 
writings were publisliea in 1807 (2 vols.), 
and in 1824 appeared his Lexicon Herodo- 
tenm (2 vols.). He die<l in 18*10. 

ScHWEiTZ, or ScHWYTZ ; a canton of 
Switzerland, bounded N. W. and N. by 
Zug and Zurich, K. by Glarus, S. by Uri, 
and W. by Underwufdcn ainl Ijticernc ; 
{K)[)ulation, J16,O10, nearly all Germans, 
and Catholics; square miles, ;136. It is 
suri*ounde<l by Alpine inountains, betwee'n 
whicli art' a few valleys, tolenihly fertile. 
The chief inountains are IVlytten, (>300 
feet high ; Rigid, 6000 ; and Ihagel, 5500. 
The soil is l>etter adapted to imslunige 
than tillage, and the wealth of the inhab- 
itants consists in cattle. It was heiv that, 
in the beginning of the 14th century, the 
sfaiidartl of Swiss liberty was first ert'cfed ; 
anti this p<‘tty t'anton had the htnior of 
giving its name to tlie cunfetleration. (Set' 
Siritzirland.) The capital of tlie canton, 
of the same name, two miles fr(»m lake 
Lowerz, is situated in a fertile valltw, be- 
tween the mountains of Mytten anil 
Rigid ; population, 5000. 

ScHWERix. (See Mecklenburir-Srhwe- 
rill.) 

Schwerin, Kurt (Miristopher, count, 
Prussian field-niarsJial, was born iii 1684. 
in Swedish Pomeraida, and, afier having 
st?rvcd in the Dutch armies, ent<*red the 
Prussian sendee in 1720, with tin* rank 
of major-general. Frederic 11, who as- 
cended tin* throne in 1740, estcemetl him 
very highly, created him field- marshal, 
and count, and gave him the command 
of his forces in the Austrian successitm 
war (1741). In 1 756, he was again placc'd 
in command of one <if the Prussian ar- 
mies, and fell at the hi^ad of his trooj»s, 
before Prague, in 1757. (Sec Seven Fears' 
IfVir; consult also Frederic’s Histoire de 
mon Temps.) 

SciLLY Islands ; a group of islands, 
.‘situated at th«j western extremity of tlie 
English channel, aliout thirty miles west- 
ward of the Lanfl’s End, and iH^longing to 
the county of Cornwall. The islands ari5 
numerous ; but six only of them are in- 
liabltad. The views from them are pic- 
turesque. The inhabitants are chiefly 
engaged in agrieuUufc, in fishing, and in 
the manufacture of kelp. The crops 
principally raised are barley, pease anil 
oats, with a small pr(>portion of wheat. 
The number of inhabitants in all the 
islands is about 2000, of which St. Mary’s, 
the largest, and best cultivated of the 
whole group, contains 1270. 


Scio (Chios, calh'd by the Turks 
Saki-Massi), one of tin? largest and rich- 
»*st islands of the (ireciun archi[K?lago, 
contains .‘{P2 square mile's. It is sc{)arateHi 
fioni the coiitine?iil of’ .'\sia on the? e*asi h) 
a narrow strait {Stretto di Capo AiVinro), 
and has a healthy cliiiinte'. Rut little at- 
tention is j)aid to mising giain or k< e*piiig 
cattle, hut it product's ahtmdaiitly silk, 
ceUtetn, tur|M'ntiiie, iiiurhie, fruits, and par- 
ticularly wine (Chian wine? was cede’hrate'd 
even in ontiepiity), oranges, lemons and 
mastic (to the amount of e;ighty tons a 
ye'ar, valut'd at 800,000 piasU'rs). Th<‘ 
Ix'auty of the females is celebrated. Gn 
this island, remains of ancient art an' 
still to be' se'eii ; among othei's, the school 
of llomtT, the fountains of llclt?n, the 
ruins of Delphinium, (^u-tlamissa, uiiel a 
temple of Neptune. The chief city, of 
the' same name, en the; f'astt*ni cua'-t of 
the island, has a ImrlHu*, spacious, bur 
very difficult of accesvS, and about 20,000 
iidiuhitants. 'riie population of the wliolc 
islanel was (*stimat('d, ht'fore* the* (jrct'k 
n'voliition, at iipwanls of 120,000; mastly 
Grt't'ks. When Gre'et'e? nwolte'd, in 1821, 
the Heiots Jitte'mptejd to elrive' away the 
Turkish garrison. The 'furks threw 
tht inselves into the; citadel, anel eemtinu- 
ed the contest with the inhabitants till 
1822, when a Tnrkisli lioct landed, unelei* 
the command e>f the? eapndan pae*ha, 
and a massue're? began, in which, after 
many thousands had fallen in battle, fn>m 
April 14 to 20, 40,000 pe'rsons, withoeit 
distinction of age or se*\, were put to the; 
sword, and some of them cruelly tortured. 
The fugitives <*s<*ape;d to the* me>untain 
fitstnesse's e)r to the eq)|K)sitc eontiiient, or, 
in (jrtiek vessels, to the other islands. 
At length the (wre<;k fleet attacked the 
Teirks, anel derstroyed seiveral of their ve\s- 
sels with fire-shipws. The capiidan jm- 
cha was ohlige'd to retreat, half consumed, 
from his shij) lying in flames, and to land 
U|M>ii the; sliore, whe*re ho liad, a sheirt 
time l>efe)rt;, murderiid the innoceuit with- 
out compunction, and where he now fier- 
isheel in the greiatest tortures. Rut the 
(ireeyks weire; not strong enough to occupy 
the island, and the vengeance of tlie' 
Turk.s now asRail(;d the mastic villagejs, 
the pe;ople of which had remained quiet 
during the revolution. June R), 1822, 
these villages were burnt, and 30,000 
(3iristians murdered or sold into slavery. 
In March, 182^1, the population of the 
island was only 16,000. Scio from that 
time has remained under the dominion of 
the Turks. Fabvier’s attempt to re- 
conquer Scio, in 1827, failed. A part of 
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the unhappy Sciots fled to tlie ships of the 
French admiral De Rigny. — Before the 
<levastation of Scio, there was a school in 
its chief city, and it was the see of a 
(vrcick and fiornuii bishop. It has been 
lately njported that the sultan had ordered 
the restoration of the property and estates 
<>1‘ the Sciots witlioiit reservatian. In 
1770, a naval engagement took place be- 
ivvctiii the Russians and Turks, between 
this island and Tschesme, which lies on 
the opposite coast of Natolia ; a part of 
ihf! "I’urkish fleet was burned by the Rus- 
siju)s. 

Scioto; a river of Ohio, the second in 
size of tliose which have their whole 
courses in this state. Its general coursti 
is south ; its length aliout 170 miles; and 
It flows into the Ohio river by a moutli 150 
yar<Is wide, lanween i*oi*tsinouth and Al- 
exandria. It is navigalile I’or boats about 
130 miles, and is connected with the 
Siuidusky by a portage four miles long. 
'Fhe country watered by this river is 
known by the iianu^ of the Scioto coun- 
iry, and is remiu*kahly fertile. On the 
eastern hank, about five miles above Co- 
Idinhiis, is an almost ill(^\haustible quan*}' 
nf marble, which receives a good polish, 
and is of a beautiful gray color. 

SciiMo Akricamts (the elder), Publius 
^'(uni'lius. The Cornelian family was 
:*ch in great men, among \vhom the con- 
(jueror of the forinuiahh; Hannibal is {lar- 
ticiilarly distingiiislied. His father, who 
l ore the ^aine name, fought without suc- 
cess, luit not without honor, against the 
t 'arthagiiiians, in the iK'giiiiiiiig of the 
second Punic war. In tlic bloody en- 
gagement on the river Ticiniis, in Up|)er 
Italy, the young Se.ipio, lianlly sixteen 
years old, took an active part, and is said 
to have saved the life of Ids wounded 
father. From llic still more fatal battle 
of Canine (B. C. 21(i), he escaped witli 
the remains of the coiKpiercd army. The 
wreck of the cavalry, having assembled at 
Canubiuin, chosti him for their com- 
mander, and he led lliein back to Rome. 
Here his remarkable tinnuess induced a 


he overcame the enemy, not merely his 
courage and conduct, but also by lus mag- 
nanimity aiid kindness. His first success- 
ful enterprise of iiiiportauce was the con- 
quest of New Cartilage. With great bold- 
ness, he attacked the city on the side 
washed by the sea, which was almost de- 
fenceless, and easiest to Ixi surmounted^ 
with 500 of the most courageous soldiers, 
who waded through the low water at ebb 
tide, took one of the gat<^8 by stonn, and, 
while the troops who were to assail the 
city on the land sale wei-e storming other 
))urts, the enemy were so terrified that 
they hastened into the castle, and quickly 
surrendered this iiold also. The Africans 
who were taken he sold for slaves ; the 
Hpaniards received their liberty. This 
treatment made a deep iinpi-ession on the 
latter, and they separated from the Car- 
thaginians. He gained still more esteem 
among the warlike Celtiljerians, by restor- 
ing the Ixiautiful bride of the young prince 
Allucius, who was brought to him as a 
prisoner, and who had made a deep im- 
pression on his heart, as soon as he heard 
of her lieing lK,*trothed to the prince. 
The ransom, which her oveijoyed parents 
urged upon the conqueror, he bestowed 
upon the youthful pair. Allucius, as a 
token of Ids gratitude, immediately enter- 
ed the Roman service with a body of 
chosen troops, and rendered impoitant 
service. The next year, Scipio totally 
defeated Asdrubal, Hannibars brotlier, 
notwithstanding his advantageous posi- 
tion, and compelled him to retreat to the 
Pyrenees. Thus the Caithaginians lost 
still more adherents in Spain. A near 
relative of Masinisso, king of Nuniidia, 
wlio was among the prisoners, he liberat- 
ed, and confened on him rich presents. 
This kindness procured for him the favor 
of die Nnnddiaii monai'ch, and led to the 
advamagi'oiis alliance which Rome soon 
aller concluded with this pow^erful prince. 
The title of A:tng, which die Spmdards 
offered to the victorious general, he stead- 
liisdy nifused. He now labored to re- 
duce the tbsaflected tribes in the interior 


company of young men of distinction, 
who had resolved to flee from Italy in 
despair, to remain and defend their coun- 
try. Widi his drawn sword he stepped 
^Idly among them, and threatened to 
kill whoever should refuse to take die 
.oath that he proposed. Astounded by his 
boldness, they did as ho desired, and aided 
to Mve Rome. Such spirit met with pub- 
lic honor. At the age of twenty, he was 
made curule edile, and, a few years afler, 
disappointed proconsul in Spain. Here 


of Spain. In the mean while, the Car- 
thaginians collected a fresh army, which 
was led by Mago and Hanno. Scipio at- 
tacked diem, and, afler a long and bloody 
engagement, destroyed the mater jiartof' 
them. The remainder, abandoned by 
their commanders, w^ere allowed to retire 
undisturbed, in consequence of the inter- 
cession of Masinissa. Leaving his anny 
in Spain, he now went to Airica, to In- 
duce Syphax, king of Masi^yHa, to be- 
come the ally of Rome; in which he 
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succeedeii. After his return, he ehastised fill rapidity ; but it was equally unable to 
tJie cities which lind revolted during his withstand tlie Romans. MiLsinissa, asso> 
absence. A short time after, he was at- ciatetl with Lielius, liad again defeated 
tacked by a disease, whicli nearly cost Syphax, and taken him prisoner. The 
liiin his life, and induced sevenil Spanish beautiful Soplionisb«‘, the daughter of 
tribes to revolt again from the Romans ; Asdrulial, by whom Syphax had beiui 
even two legions in his own army mini- gained over to Carthage, Masinissa longed 
nied. But Scipio recovered, and by his to marry. Fearing the eftect of her 
energy and pnalencc quelled the " dis- idiarms, Scipio commandi'd Ikm* to be 
turlwnces. He also obtained possession, brought to the camp its a Komaii prisoner, 
by negotiation, of the valuable city of Toaveri such a disgrace, the king pei-suad- 
Gades. — Thus the Carthaginians were ed her to swallow poison. An armistice was 
wholly driven from Spain, and tlie great- now lirouglit about between the Romans 
est jMirt of that country was subjected to and tlieir enemies ; but the latter violated 
Rome. The general entered Rome in it. Hannibal had returned from Italy, 
triumph, amid the loudest acclamations to save his country, if iiossibliv, but Ini 
of the people. Scarcely hail he arrived, had now only tlie wreck of his once Ibriui- 
liefore he petitioned the senate for |)er- liable army. His spies, who fell into the 
mission to conduct an army to Africa, hands of the Romans, Scipio ordered l(» 
that he might attack the enemy in tlieir 1 h‘ led tlirnngh all parts of tlii! Roman 
own country. In vain did Fabius Maxi- canq>, and lla‘n suftiMed tb(*m to nUiirn. 
mus exert his inftuence and eloquence to Hannibal wished for an interview with 
fru.strate the design. Scipio wtis empow- the Homan commander ; and not fiir from 
ered to go to Sicily with an army and a Znina, the two greatest gi'iierals of their 
dect, in order, after mature deliberation time iin‘t (H. ('. 202). They approached 
on the means of etlbeting a landing on each other, Ibr the lirst time, in the pre^^- 
ihe coast of Africa, to execute the plan enee of their respei*tiv<‘ armies. For a 
which he had fonned. He aiTived sue- long timf‘ tliey gazed upon each other in 
cessfully at the island, and despatehed his silence; then Hannibal advised a jieace, 
friend Lieliiis, with a detacliment of and spoke of tlie fickleness id* fortune, 
troojw and of the fleet, to the enemy’s Seipio reijuired of the (^irthaginians un- 
couiiti*}*. On landing, J^adiiis found the conditional submission ; llannilial [iroin- 
coiintry almost destitute of soldiei's, took ised to give up all the liireigii possessions, 
and plunder€‘d sevend rich cities, laid This was not salistlictorv to tlie Roman ; 
waste the fields, and gained over Mas- and the genenils S(*parated and pnqmred 
iiiissa to the designs of Scipio. At tin* for an engagement. 'Flie two armies fought 
approach of the hostile fleet, he retimied, with ardor; hut tlu’ir striMigth was un- 
laden with liooty, to Sicily. Scijiio now eipial. Scipio hail an excellent and well- 
jalK>red with redoubled activity to eipiip discijdined infantry, and the nnmerons 
the troops for his great enterprise; aiul and valiant cavalry of Masinissa. Hanni- 
ilicn hastened to tin? shores of Africa, hal’s troops, on tlie contrary, were mostly 
His nnex|M?ctcd arrival spread temir raw soldiers, (»r mercenaries. These fled 
among the Carthaginians, who were with- at the first onset, and tla^ veterans alone 
out an army or a good genenil. But thev defended themselves with tirmness. Their 
succeeded in detaching the powerful general stood by tladr side, as usual, to 
rfyphax from the Roman alliance, and encouragi^ their exertions. The Ro- 
he came w'ith an army of (i0,000 men to mans u.ssailed them in vain, till Mas- 
their aid. IVwvards winter, the Romans, inissa and Ladiiis attacked them in 
were forced to retire to a tlistance from the niar. They now gnvi; way, and 
the city hy the su[)eriority of the enemy : nearly all fell victims to flieir perse- 
the negotiations for peace proiiuced no vcrancf\ Hannibal 8(!arcely siici^eeded in 
result. The proconsulate of Hc/ipio in saving himself. He now advised a peace, 
Africa, therc'fore, was prolonged, till the whicli was grantiMl on very hard condi- 
war should he terminated. The following tioiis. Scipio’s return through Italy to 
spriogi the affairs o'f the Romans took a Rome resembled a triiimjdml procession; 
more fevorable turn. The camp of Sy- every one was eager to see the conqueror, 
phax assailed, and his whole army At the gate of tlie city he received the 
destroyed; Asdrubal suflfered a similar coiigratiilationsof his fellow-citizens; and 
fate. The defeat was dreadful, and none then followed the most magnificent tri- 
escaped but the commanders, with a few umph which Rome had ever witnessed, 
attendants. Nevertheless, the Carthagin- The spoils were immense. 120,000 
ians collected a new army with wonder- pounds of silver were carried in the pro- 
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cession, to be deposited in the ' public 
treasury. The columns which the, Ro- 
mans proposed to er^t in honor of Scipio 
he declined, but received, the surname of 
Jifricawu^* After this, he dL^har^ed, in a 
praiseworthy manner, the office of censor ; 
but he lost the favor of the people, be- 
cause he defended with zeal the preten- 
sions of the senate. Afterwardd he be- 
came his brother’s lieutenant, when the 
war broke out with Antiochus, king of 
Syria, and went to Greece, and thence to 
Asia. Here he had the misfortune to see 
his only son fall into the hands of the 
enemy. As Antiochus wished for peace, 
he sen( ambassadors to the Roman com- 
manders, and promised tlie afflicted father 
that his son should be restored without a 
ransom. . Scipio declared that he accept- 
ed their offer w'itfi gratitude, but warned 
the envoys not to imagine that he could 
be thus bribed to violate his duty. Noth- 
ing but complete submission could ]iur- 
cliase peace. Soon oiler, Scipio was taken 
sick, and obliged to leave, the army. As 
sooi| os Antiochus heard of it, he sent back 
his caj)tive son without any conditions. 
. With tears of joy the father , embraced 
him, and immediately sent his thanks to 
AtUiochus, and advised hiui not to en- 
counter the Romans ; but his advice was 
neglected. Nevertheless, he procured 
the defeated king (J3. C. 18yj tolerable 
condition^ of peace. After liis return 
from Asia, Scipio retired into jirivate life. 
Here he experienced with grief the in- 
gratitude of tiis fellow-citizens. Cato the 
Censor, tlie inveterate enemy of-tlie Scip- 
ios, by constant accusations, procured an 
order for Scipio to be brought before die 
public tribunal, to give ipi. account of the 
money which he jiad receivou, lie ap- 
peared, showed the people^ his accounts, 
and then tpre them in iiiec^ m Uieir 
sight. “ This is^ ,the day,” he , exclaimed 
witli a firm voice and a calm counte- 
nance — “ This is die, day when Haniiilial 
was beaten wi4 Carthage overcome. 
•Why waste the time in W'ords ; the gods 
.Q^pect u^ hi the capitol. Follow me, Ro- 
mans, and let us offer them our thanks.” 
The people were filled >vidi shame, fol- 
lowed him directly, and left die accusers 
in the forum alone. Notwidistanding 
this, Scipio was summoned before the 
^ifiunal a second time by his enemies. 
He4jd not appear, but left die ungrateful 
city-^d retired to his villa at Lintemum. 
As he vvas still persecuted, and his rural 
QMtet disturbed, Tiberius Gracchus, the 
eloquent tribune, pf the people, at.let^gdi 
und^jtook hijS defence, and showed the 
- VOL. XI. 23 


Romans the baseness and injustice of 
their conduct The persecutions now 
ceased ; but Scipio sooii fell tiick, ^d died 
in his, retirement. He told his wifo to 
have these words engraved upon his mon- 
ument: “Ungrateful country, thou shall 
never fiosse^ my bones.” He died three 
years after he had left Rome, in the year 
of the city 571 (B. C. 183). The same 
year, Hannibal, the most dangerous enemy 
. of the Romans, died in Bithynia. 

Scipio, Publius iSmilianus, surnamed 
Africanus the younger, son of the famous 
Pauhis ACmifius, who conquered the 
jKJwerful Perseus, king of Macedonia, 
was adopted by the son of the great Scipio. 
He began his public career at the age of 
thirty, when the Roman senate was about 
to despatch a new arfny to repress the 
disturbances in Spain. Exasperated by 
the constant failure of the wai^ against 
the Spanish trilies, the pebple obstinately 
refused to serve. At tins juncture, Scipio 
came forward, and by a spinted and pow- 
erful harangue, made siicli an impression 
on the public mind, that a multitude of 
Romans of all classes voluntarily ‘enlisted. 
B. C. 152, he accompanied tlie consul, 
Luc. Liciiiius Lucullus, to Spain, as le- 
gionary tribune, and, by his disinterested- 
ness, courage, affability and firniuess, 
^ined the love and esteem of die army, 
lie acquired peculiar respect by cotiquer- 
iiig a gigantic S|)aniar(l, who had long 
irritated the Romans by his arrogant 
challenges. By his magnanimity and 
kindness he obtained more honoiablb vic- 
tories over die hearts of the Spaniards. 
But Lucullus viewed the young hero with 
a jealous eye, and, in order to remove 
him from the army, commissioned him to 
obtain elephants from Masinissa, in Afri- 
ca. He was entertained by tlie king with 
,the greatest distinction, fully acconiplish- 
' ed the object of his mission, and returned to 
Spain. A few years after this, 1^ went to 
.Africa a second time, at the coinmence- 
ment of the diird Punic war,.in year of 
Rome 605 ; B. C. 149. He seired under die 
consul M. Manlius Nepos, and, by his cour- 
age and vigilance, rendered important ser- 
vices to the cause of the Romans. When, 
owing to the negligence of die consul, 
the Carthaginians, in this camj^^, ^d- 
dcnly fell upon ffle camp, SCipio saved 
the army from destruction by conilngnn- 
exppctedly upon the rear of the enemy 
and forcing them to retire. A sliort time 
subsequent to diis event, the' same impru- 
dent consul attacked Asdrubol ih a posi- 
tion’ unfoyorable for the Romans, and was 
' obliged to reti^t. Hotiy pursued by the 
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enemy, he would have siiffered a great 
loss, had not Scipio confronted tlie pur- 
suers with a body of 300 horse, and kept 
them in check till the rest of the troo|>s 
had- passed over the river. But a few 
hundred of tlie Roman foot-soldiers were 
still behind. No sooner had Scipio per- 
ceivetl their condition, than he’ hostenotl 
over the river with a detachment of cav- 
alry, took possession of a piece of rising 
ground, attacked tlie enemy, and thus 
enabled the Romans to escape w'ith only 
a trifling loss. He returned in triumph to 
the Roman camp, crowned by the grate- 
ful soldiers, who owed to him their safety, 
tvith a wreath of gi*ass, woven on the 
place where they Avere rescued. By this 
proof of courage and conduct, Scipio 
gauieti universal esteem and admiration. 
Fven the severe Cato was loud in his 
praise, and prophesied at his death, that by 
him alone could the proud rival of Rome, 
Carthage, be destroyed. IManliiis, his com- 
mander, could not forbear to recommend 
the young hero, in the most em[)hatic 
manner, to the senate. Hence, the next 
year, contrary to the usual custom, he Avas 
unanimously chosen consul, and leader 
of the forces against the Carthaginians. 
Accompanied by Ladius, the Avorthy sou 
of the Ltelius renoAV'iied in the second . 
Punic war, Avho Avas the intimate friend 
of die elder Scipio, and by Polyliius, the 
Greek liLstorian, he Avent a second time 
into a hostile countrA'. Directly after his ar- 
riA'al, he rescued a large body of Roman sol- 
diers, who AA'ere surrounded, and Avhose de- 
struction appeared certain. I laving Iieateu 
and driven l>ack the hostile armies, he be- 
gan to make serious preparations to reduce 
the city, which was extremely »tt;ong, and 
labored to cut off all the supplies of troofis 
and provisions, both by land and sea. But 
liis design W'as frustrated by the desperate 
efforts of the besieged. Witli incredible 
activity, the Carthaginians exca Abated a new 
harbor, and thus ofieiied a connexion Avith 
the troops collected Avithout the city. 
And, strange as it may seem, a new fleet 
of fifty ships was built, Avhicli violentlv 
attacked the fleet of the Romans ; and, 
after a protracted and stubborn contest, 
the Romans gained no decisive victory. 
An attempt which they made to storm 
an important rampart near the city, totally 
failed, as the enemy, swimming through 
the intervening water, set fire to the 
Roman machinery, and re}>elled the 
Romans themselves with fire-brands. 
Some time after, indeed, the consul made 
himself master of this rampart, and kept 
possesskm ' df it; but he was unable to 


take the city th^ year, and tlic appraach 
of Aviiitcr put u stop to militaiy operations. 
Tiie next season, he attacked the liostilc 
army, AA'hich Avas strongly intrenched, 
witli a sujierior force, conquered and de- 
stroyed them. He tlieii advanced against 
the city, and, after tAVciity days, the genius 
of tlie general, and tlie perseverance of 
the devoted troops effected the reduction 
of Carthage fq. aO B. C. 146. LiBlius,tho 
valiant frierul of Scipio, first ascended the 
Avails of the city with nis soldiers. With un- 
paralleled fury the Carthaginians resisleil 
the Romans, even after they hud entered 
the city ; and much blood was spilt before 
the coiupierors could fully reduce it. By 
the express command of the Roman senate, 
this rival of Rome, once sbjiowerful, Avas 
dernolislietl and burnt. Tliis spectaolo 
aftected Scipio to tears. He Avas honored 
AA^ith a maguificeiit triumph at Rome, after 
the A\ ar avus tcnriiiiat<‘d, and was siimaiii- 
ed tlie younger Jlfricanus. After he had 
lived for some time as a private citizen, 
he was sent Avitli other ambassadors to 
KgA'pt, to king Ptolemy Euergetes, where 
he Avas much admired for his genuine 
Roman moderation, and his noble thirst 
for knowledge. ^V^^cn he returned (B* C. 
149) lie Avas ek^cted censor. In this of- 
fice he frequent!)' urged tlie degenerate 
Romans to return to the simplicity and 
frugality of their fatln^rs ; he (jveu punish- 
ed st‘vcr(jly some respectxible citizens for 
their extravagance. Jl. C. 1‘14, he entered 
on his sc cond consulship, in order to put 
an end t<4 the AA'ar Avhich had long lieeii 
earned on Avith Nnmantia (q. v.), a brave- 
ly ilefencied city in Spain. On his arrival 
ill the enemy’s countiy, his first labor was 
to reduce the disorderly and enervated 
troops to their former state of discipline. 
But Ixjfbre lie could cftect this, the year 
Avas gone, and Numtuitia still untaken. 
His term of command was therefore pro- 
longed. Reinforced by troops and ele- 
phants, Avhicli were brought to him from 
Numhlia by the young Jugurtha, after- 
wards the dan genius enemy of the Ro- 
mans, he conimeiiced the siege with great 
energy. For his conquest of this power- 
ful city, a triumph was decreed to Scipio, 
and he received the surname of J^uman- 
tinus. Ho suffered, like the elder Afri 
canus, in the last years of his life, from 
the ingratitude of his countrymen, and 
made himself many enemies among the 
jieople by ojiposing the agrarian law. 
(See the article Jlgrarian He 

retired, therefore, Avith Lrelius, his con- 
stant friend, to an estate near Naples, and 
lived in tranquillity. But having returned 
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to the tiity, and become suspected of as- 
to the dictatorship, he was found 
one niorniiij? dead iu Jjis bed, with marks 
of having l>ecii strangled. It was gen- 
erallv believed that his wife, Sempro- 
nia, a sister of the Gracchi, who were the 
ardent siipi)orters of the a^arian law, had 
a share in the de<»d. Papirius Ca^lDO and 
C. Gracchus, the tribunes of the peo- 
])!(?, were likewise bitter enemies of liis. 
After Sci|)io’s death, there was found in 
his hous(; only two and a half pounds of 
gold, and less than thirty -two of silver, so 
great had been liis liberality and modera- 
tion. He died Ik C. 121), at the age of 
ftfty-six years. All the Romans, who 
knew his great virtues, lamented his 
death. Like the cldey Scipio Africanus, 
he was a Roman of the highest stamp ; he 
united courage with magnanimity, wds- 
<lom with humanity, jmtriotism with mod- 
eration and forecast, and benevolence 
with unshaken probity. 

Scire Facias; a judicial writ, most 
commonly used to call a man po show 
cause to the court, wlience it issues, why 
execution of judgment passed should not 
be made out. 

SciRON ; a celebrated robber in Attica, 
who plundered the inhabitants of the 
country, and kicked them from the rocks 
into the sea while washing his feet. The- 
seus attacked him, aiul treated him as he 
treated travellers. According to Ovid, 
the earth, as well as the sea, refused to re- 
ceive the bones of Sciron, wliich re- 
niuined for some tune susfiended in tlie 
air, till they were changed into large rocks, 
called Sciroyiia Saxa, situated between 
Megara and Corbith. Bottiger tliinks he 
wtis the same as Procrustes (q. v.), and 
Sinis, or Sciiiis. 

SciRpus ; an old Latin name for 
the bulrush and other plants of that 
tribe, which, on account of their soft flexi- 
ble sterns, destitute of knots, are useful for 
tying things together or for making liaskets. 
It is a very numerous genus. The com- 
mon hulriish is frequent in clear w'aters, 
and about the borders of rivers througli- 
out Europe ; also in North America and 
New South Wales. The roots are tliick 
and stout, creeping under water in the 
deep mud; sterns four or five feet, or 
more, in hciglit; naked, smooth, round, 
aipk green, tough, and pliant, spongy 
.Within, useful for packing and thatching, 
and especially for platting into the bottom 
u inverted with soveral 

scales, partly ending in leafy 

^ciRRHus; a hard tumor in any part 


of the body, generally proceeding from 
the induration of a gland, and frequently 
terminating in a cancer. 

Scissors. (Sec Cutlery,) 

ScRAVONiA, a kingdom under the gov- 
ernment of the emperor of Austria, is 
bounded on the Avest by Croatia, and sep- 
arated, on the three other sides, by the 
Drove, Save and Danube, from Hungary, 
Servia and Bosnia. Under the Romans, 
it formed a part of Pannonia. It derives 
its prasent name from the Sclavi, Avho 
settled there in the seventh century. In 
the tenth century, it came under the do- 
minion of Hungry, and, in 1526, under 
that of the Turks ; but w’as subjected to 
the house of Austria by the jieace of Car- 
lowiiz, in 1099. It contains 0530 square 
miles, and is traversed from one extremity 
to the other by a cliain of mountains 
which rise in Croatia, and run from the 
west to the east. It abounds in forests, 
Avhich is the cause that the climate is 
cooler than might be expected in this lat- 
itude. In fertility of soil, Sclavoiiia is 
equal to Hungaiy, with the exception of 
the mountainous districts. Its productions 
are, liesides poultry and the common do- 
mestic animals, venison, fish, bees, a great 
quantity of silk, com (although agriculture 
is still very backward), melons, tobacco, 
and an abundance of wine. Fruit is pro- 
duced in great abundance, particularly 
plums, of which brandy is made, and a 
gi'eat quantity of nuts: botli articles are 
exported largely, particularly tlie plums, 
Avhich form a principal article of con- 
sumption and ti*ade. There are, likewise, 
considerable forests of oaks, which are 
used for tanning ; and likewise forests of 
chestnuts. The mountains, most probably, 
contain minerals ; but fliere is no mining 
c^ried on. Mineral springs are abun- 
dant; coals have likewise been found. 
The inhabitants (528,000) belong, for the 
most part, to the Sclavonian stock; but 
tliere are, likewise, many Magyars, Wa- 
lachians, Gypsies, Gennans, Greeks, Jews 
and Armeiiiaus. The Roman Catholic, 
the Greek Catiiolic, and tlie Greek noii- 
iiiiited cliurch, are die most numerous re- 
ligious denominations. There are but few 
Protestants. Manufactures are almost en- 
tirely unknown amongst die uihabitants. 
Until 1745, the countiy Avas only divided 
into military districts, but since that time 
a beginning has been made tow'ards mving 
some of them a civil constitution. These 
form three counties. The military dis- 
trict, or generalate, consists of Brod, Pe- 
terwaradin and Gradisca. It is under a 
military government, at the head of which 
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is the commanding general in'* Sclavonia, nfttiicrous wnywodeshiiw, fioin wllicli • 
who resides at Peterwaradin, The counties arose new national names before tinif end 


are subject to tlie kingiloni of Hungary, 
and eutdi ha^ its governor and vice-gov- 
ernor. Ufost of the citizens of the towns, 
as also the {peasants, an? l>ondinen. Many 
of. the proprietors of estates ,|Missess do- 
itmins containing from 84 to 3135 scpiare 
miles. 

ScLAVOMANs (from slava^ fame) ; one 
of the two European families of nations 
which have i*elaiiied their original char- 
acter. Later tluui thb (mermans, tlte Sar- 
inatimis (q. v.j emigrated from x\sia to 
Europe, Fn>in them descended, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, the Wends, who extended 
themselves, in the fourth eentury, into the 
great plains along tiie Vistula, and eon- 
tciuled with tlie Gotiis in the neighbor- 
hood. Jornandes, an author of the sixth 
centurv’, stiys, that the Wends were di- 
vided into several branches, of which the 
most genend names were Sclavini and 
.^a/€A. Hence he distinguishes three tribes 
ot one stock, by the names Krae/i, Antes 
and Sclavi, I'he name of the chief bnuieli, 
f Vends, remained peculiar to the nations 
which aflerwards inundated the north- 
eastern countries of Germany ; the Scla- 
vonians occiijiicd the country between the 
soutliem bank of the Vistula and the 
Dniester ; the Antes between the Dniester 
aifd Diue[K?r. The irnipfion of the lluns 
into Europe freed then! front tlie yoke of* 
the Goths, and the death of AttUa from, 
that of tlie Finns. They were afterwards 
urged by the same impulse whicfi im|Kd-' 
led the Gremian tribes to the south and* 
west, while at the same time Scythian or’ 
Mongolian-Tartar hordes came down up- 
on them, almost uninterruptedly, from the 
Wolga and the Caucasus, and drove them 
from the northerti l)anl» of the Black 
sea, some to the north, and others to the 
west. In the sixth century, the Wends, 
strictly so called (afterwards the Northern 
Sclavonians), took poswjssion of the re- 
gions on the Elbe, which had lieen de- 
serted by the Goths arid Suevi, wiiile the 
proper or eastern Bclavonians occupied 
the banks of the Danul^ to the Norican 
and JuKan Alps. But the two tribes in- 
tenningied, and there arose two great 
Wendlsh Sclavonian unions ; that in 
Great Cfoatia (East Bohemia, Bilesia and 
l^omiria), and that in Great Servia (Mis- 
iVia, West mhemia and Moravia). Under 
the yoke of the Franks and the Avars, 
they split into various hcxlies, which were 
united, about 623, by Bamo, the Frank, 
into a powerful erapii^ : ' but after his 
death, it again fell to pieces, and formed 


of the sixth century. All tliis re^s only 
on tradition. In the eighth nmtiir)', »St. 
Boniface led some Sclavonic* Irilws into 
the vicinitv of Fulda, Bamberg, Wurz- 
burg and liayreiilJi. In BolKuniu reigned 
Lihiissit, the foundiT of Prapie, about 
722, and Pr/emisl, first iluke of the Bolie- 
iiiiaiis, aftenvards eulh'd (>/(‘clieii. The 
tril)e of the Liaehes (probably a branch 
of the Antes) retired from tin; eastern 
shore of the Danube to tin; Vistula, anil, 
ipnler the* hame of PoUjHne.% difttistMl 
theins('lves abread in modern Poland. 
Brahehes of this race, the 'Pomeranians 
dnd Lutit/.ians, advanced to the* north- 
eastern part of Germany ( Poiiiemnia, 
Lower Lusatia). The Wilzians, a branch 
Of the Wends, spread frem the Oder 
thfoiigh the Mark to the otlier side of the 
Elbe ; and tlie Borbiaiis, after 6*10, settled 
in the territo^-y deserted by the Henmin- 
duri, on the tJpjMjr I'^lbe (the present 
Misnia, os far as to the Saale), and the 
Havel. The Obotrites, still Infer; Ik*- 
came powerful in modern Mecklenburg. 
The Wends contended, on the west, with 
the Thuringinns and Franks. (Jharle- 
niagne sought tin; alliance of some of 
these trilws, and conquered others. In 
the war with the Aval's, he subdued the 
soiitheni Sclavonic territories, Carintiiia, 
Htiria' and Caniiola, wheVe^ he' and later 
emperors fqimdeil German ^iiargfaviates. 
(See Austria,) I'he Northern Wends 
were Hiilxscquently driven, by the Saxon 
kings of Germany, lieyond the river 
Ellie; and in the tenth century were 
formed the margraviutes of Misiiia, Lusa- 
tia and Brandenburg. Alxxit th'e same 
period, tlie Antes, wlio still reinuined at 
tlie mouth of the'Danlllie, wore extermi- 
nated by the irruptions of the Avars, Bul- 
garians, Hungarians, and others, or driven 
to distant lands. The name of Antes dis- 
appeared. Proliably some of this race 
retired to tlie Dni(;p*;r ami to the Wol- 
chow. On the former they built Kiev, 
and oh tho latter Novgorod, the two Scla- 
vonic pillars of the Russian +4tate, (See 
Rusniia,)' Tho proper ’ Sclavi maintained 
their posltimi on the northern hank of the 
Dnnhlid, and often invaded ami devastat- 
ed the' Roman provinces, defended .their 
independence against tho Bulgarians and 
Avars, received emigrants from Great 
^rvia and Great Croatia, find, in connex- 
ion with tliem, founded Sclavonic settle- 
ments in Dalniutiadse^x DalmcOia, and Il- 
lyria), Servia, Croatia and Sclavouia»> On 
the fall of the kingdom of Great Moravia, at 
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the cfose of the ninth century, that of the 
Obotrites arose (in Laueriburg, Mecklen- 
burg, &c.), under king Gottschalk (he was 
assassinated in KKid), and king Heniy (he 
died till, in the twelfth century, it 

was conquered, j)artly by Saxon dukes 
(see Henry live lAon), and partly by the 
banish kings. Jkdieinia (q. v.),retained 
its Sclavonic line of princes, but acknowl- 
edged tlie sovereignty of the German eni- 
j)erors till 180(). Russia and Poland (q. v.) 
slowly unfolded into inde|>endent states ; 
while, on the other hand, the Sclavi on 
the Danube, the S<davoiiians, Rosiiians 
aiul Croatians, were never p(jwerlul, but 
aliu(x^t always in subjection to the adjacent 
nations — tin? Greeks, Hungarians, Vene- 
tians and Turks. Meanwhile, centuries 
of eniigratioii and war liad transformed' 
the democratic governments of the Wend- 
ish (Sclavonic) tribes into limited mon- 
arcliies. Tlieir first princes were the old- 
«'st members of the tribe ; afterwards, the 
l<?ailers of their armies, styled gospodin, 
or hospodar^ kneeSf icaywode^ han^ krai, 
&c. The heathen priests exercised a great 
authority over the nders, and the liigh 
])ricsts at Arcon, on the island of Riigen, 
gov<;rned all the We*ndish tril)es. The 
jirincipal deity of the Sclavoniaiis was 
called Bog, and his wife Siwa, They 
also worshipped good spirits (iie/6og) and 
evil spirits (Czernebog). Almost every 
village had its divinity. At Rugeii, Swaii- 
tewit was chiefly revered; the Olwtrites 
worshipped Radegast ; the Havlera, He- 
rowit Among the aj)ostles of the Scla- 
vonians, in the nintli centuiy, Cyril (q. v.) 
and Methodius an* worthy of notice. As 
the kings of the S<*Javoniau8 were hered- 
itaiy monai'chs, and all the nobles might be 
sai(l to participate in the government, the 
coinmon people bectuiie, gradually, more 
and inoixj oppressed, and sunk, at length, 
into complete slavery. Thty reinldncd, 
after a dreadful war, in the same condi- 
tion under their German conquerors, who 
forcibly introduced Christianity among 
tliein in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
After the fall of Henry the Lion, however, 
ni 1180, some Wendish princes succeeded 
in holding their lands as immediate vas- 
sals of the emperor. Pribislaw, tlic son 
of Niklot, the last Wendish king of the 
Obotrites, assumed the title of prince of 
Mecklenburg, from tlie ancient capital of 
his country ; and liis posterity still rtdgii 
in Schwerin and Strelitz. Thus the faul- 
ty of Niklot, in Mecklenburg, is the only 
Sclavonic ^Wendish) house of princes 
remaining in Europe. Bogeslaw and 
Casiinir maintained themselves as nriuces 
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of the empire in the duchies of Pome- 
rania, from the Oder to the Vistula. In 
Pomerania Proper, the Wendish house 
of princes, notwithstanding maiw divis- 
ions, did not l>ecome extinct till 1637. Ger- 
man colonists settled in the Wendish ter- 
ritories, which wfire depopulated by war ; 
and tlius their language and manners, in 
a great measure, disapi>eared (partially as 
early as the fifteenth centurv^, e. g. on 
Rugen); but Ixiridage still remains. 
The old W'endish stock, however, has 
maintained its existence in several parts 
of Eastern Genriany, as in Lusatia and 
Alteiiburg. Since the fall of the W^end- 
jsh empire, the name of Sclavonians has 
iMjcome more general. The inhabitants 
of Poland, Galicia, Russia, Bohemia, Mo- 
ravia, Sclavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Croatia, 
Illyria and Dalmatia, are still, in a great 
measure, Sclavonians. The whole num- 
ber of lliem is estimated at 50,000,000. 
Five millions of these l)elong to the south- 
ern Sclavonians ; and their dialect is called 
Illyrian, or Servian. The Servians (Ras- 
ciaiis) are, next to the Czeches, the 
most civilized and powerful of all the 
southeni Sclavonians, zealous friends of 
the Greek church, and brave defenders 
of their rights. — Surowiecki describes the 
Sclavonians as a nation employed wholly 
ill agriculture and the raising of cattle, 
and who fight only in self-defence. The 
Sclavonians, in general, are courageous, 
lively and hospitable, attached to their na- 
tional manners and national fame. Though 
fond of sjnritiious liquors, tJiey are dil- 
ig(‘nt and intelligent ; but in mental culti- 
vation they have remaincd,wiihthe excep- 
tion of the Bohemians tuul Ragusaiis in tlie 
middle ages, liehind the Germans, because 
they are scattered over a wide extent of 
countiy, and have comparatively little in- 
tercou^e with other nations, are engaged 
in fn^quent wars, and have unfavondile 
institutions of government. The Scla- 
vonic government has been, at all times, 
a republican oligarchy. The different 
tribes were subject to chieftains (called 
zupany and tvoixvody) and independent 
of one another. In no Sclavonic teiritory 
have feudal laws bound the inferior lords 
of the soil; no where has the right of 
property given industry and prosperity to 
the great body of cultivators who have re- 
mained always vassals ; no where Jias the 
Roman code, or the civilization of the 
West, become deeply rooted ; for the Ger- 
mans, on whom the Sclavonians bordered, 
were the objects of their mortal hatred, 
being always liostiie neighbors, and often 
their oppressors. There were some cities 
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of Sclavonic origin, which carried ^>ll an 
active trade ; as Novgorod, Kiev, Ploskow, 
ill Russia (Daiitzic, in Poiiieivlia, was 
of Danish origin; and the existence of 
Wineta, the. spl^nihc) conunercial city of 
the Wends, which was situated in Pom- 
erania, on the river i)ivenow, lieor Wol- 
lin, was destroyed by the Danes, and then 
sunk in the sea, is extrcinelv doubtful, ac- 
cording to Gebliardi’s I^istory of the 
Wendish-Sclavonic states); hut no one 
of tjiose cities liad a' long duration. Julin 
(now Wolliii), ill the tenth', eleventh and 
twelftli ceiiliiries, was a rich and populous 
mart, till, in the last part of the twelfth 
centur}’, it w'as demolished hy the Dimes. 
Rogussi, the only Sclavonic republic, 
maintained its existence more than 1100 
years — from (550 to 180(5. It was, more- 
over, the^ first niu*se of Sclavonic litera- 
ture. With regard to the older history 
of this nation, we refer the curious to Su- 
rowieckis valuable work, On the History 
of the Sclavonif^ Tnhes(iii the Polish lan- 
guage, Warsaw, 1824), where the author 
shows froip Procopius, Jornandes and 
Sidonitis, that the Sclavoiiiaiis are the 
same with tlie Veneti. 

Sclavonic Languages. The Sclavonic 
language, wliich, both in its roots and the 
words formed from (hem, Iwjars a strong 
resemblance to the Greek, Latin and 
Teutonic, Ls sjioken hy iiion? than sixty 
nations, from the countries ^on the east of 
the Adriatic ^ea, to the shores of the Icy 
ocean, and from the E|bc to tlie Russian 
islands of the Pacific. In all of the 
Sclavonic dialects ap|K;ar traces of an 
early, though imperfect, civilization, to 
which tlie race had attained in its primi- 
tive seats. The Sclavonians are thus 
shown to have been acquainted, not only 
with agriculture and mining, but with 
navij^tioii ; and the civilization of the 
whole jH*o])le was jiromoted by the inter- 
course wh'u^h sul^sisted between the dif- 
ferent cities. The'oriffin of tlie Sclavonic 
language must lie lo^Sied for in India : the 
Devaiiogari (see Indian lAnguages) has 
56 letters ; tlie old, Sclavonic mpnabet 
consists of 46 ; the Hobeniian of 42. 'The 
relj^ous rites of the S 9 iavpnian 8 r^em- 
Um |liose,of the Hindoos ^'^and their wq- 
m^, }jko tho^e of the letter, were accus- 
tomed to burp themselves on the funeral 
pile of their hu^^bands. ‘The Sclavonic 
has even yet preserved many roots of In- 
dian origin. The Croatian traveller Bre- 
zowsWi declares that he was able to un- 
derstand the Hindoos as far as to Coc.bin- 
China, and to render hirpself intelligible 
tn them. The Sclavonians are divided, by 


tlieir’ dialects, into two great classes. To 
the tirst Indong the Russtans, Illyrians, 
Montenegrins, Bulgarians, Hhn ians, Bos- 
niaiis, Dalmatians, Croiitiniis, and the 
Wends (q. v.) in Cmiiiola, Carinthiu, Hti- 
ria, and in the county of Eisenburg. To 
the second belong the Bohemians (Cze- 
chen, rtr Tsidiechen), Moravians, the, 
Slbwncs of Hungary (aliout 4fi00ft00)^ 
the Ifppcr and Lower Liisatians, the 
Poles and SiJf*siaiis. It is a disadvantage 
to Sclavonic literature, that no single dia- 
lect has prevailed as the literary language ; 
and that, Wing to the great extent of 
country over which the Sclavonic race 
has 8j>read, afiif thc diversity of its |)oliti- 
cnl and religion^ institutions, several dia- 
lects have lieconiii written Ianguagi\s. It 
is remarkable that the Sclavonians have 
jiresi'rved their pational character and 
have ftoiirished to 'such a degree, when 
wo reflect that they hiive Ix^en the first to 
suffer from the storms which have broke 
ovej* Europe, from invading hordes of 
hfirharians. They wTCre exposed to the 
first fury, not only of the Teutonic na- 
tions, but also of the Tartars, Huns and 
Turks, The Sclavonians of Prussia, 
Brandenburg, Pomerania, Stt?^ony, Altcn- 
biirg, Misnia, and Silesia, yielded up tJiejr 
iintionulity only after a long stntggle, and 
in coiise(|uenre of the severest measures. 
Thus Frederic of Brandenburg (irohibited 
the teaching of the Hclavonic language 
under jmin of death, and introduced the 
Crennan, by force. Tin? Lusatiaiis still 
presence their language and inarmers. 
Accbnhng to Dobrowsky, the primitive 
Sclavonic is extinct. It was divided 
iiito .'tWo chief dialects — the Antian, or 
that of th^ Antes, or eastern Sclavonians ; 
and that of the western Sclavonians, or 
the SclaVian. To the Antian stock belong, 
accordin’^'to this author, three branches ; 
tlie Russian (divided into the Great Rus»- 
siaii and thh Little Russian), tlie Servian 
and Croatian ; and to the Sciavian, the 
three branches of the Bohemian, tlie Ser- 
vian and the Polish. In general, the Scla- 
vonic is le.ss completely developed than 
the other European literary languages ; but 
the Sclavonians were the first of the Euro- 
jican races to translate the Bible into their 
.mother tongue. Tlie Russian and Polish 
languages comprise literatures of consider- 
ahlb value and extent. {See Rtissian Lan- 
guq^e and lAterature^axid Polish Lctwtuige 
and IMeraturty under the heads Russia 
and Poland.) The Servian (q.v.) or Illyrian 
lanjpiag^ 'has recently received new culti- 
vation. The Sclavonic dialects of Bos- 
nia and Bulgaria differ little from theSer- 
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•vian. Th?Carinthian,or Wendish dialect, 
and the Slowac in ‘ Moravia,' aVe nearly 
related to the Bohemian. Tli<i Wendish, 
in Lnsaiia, is a mixture of Polish and Bo- 
hemian ; hut in l.ower Jjjsatia it is very 
different from those and from the Belgi- 
an. The Bohemian has reached a high 
tlcgrcc of cultivation. Prague is ftie C€;n- 
tral })oint of the literature. (See Bohe- 
mian Lanc^gc and lAteratvre,) fn Schaf- 
fkrick’s History of the Sclavonic Language 
and Literature, according to its Dialects 
(Buda, 182()), the author adopts the fol- 
lowing division : The Soutii-Eiistern 

Sclavonic, comprising first, the old Scla.- 
vonian, or ecclesiastical language ; second, 
the Russian language and literature ; 
third, the literature and language of the 
Sclavo-Servians of the Greek church ; 
fourth, the language of the Catholic Scla- 
vo-Serviaiis, with the literature of Ra- 
gusa ; fitlh, the Wcndish language and 
literatur<3 ; principal dialect, that of Lower 
Carniola. B^ The North-Western Scla- 
vonic : first, tlie Bohemians, or Czeches ; 
second, Slowacs in Hungary ; third, Poles ; 
fourth, the Sorbians, or Wends, in Lu- 
satia. 

> Sclerotica, in anatomy ; one of th6 
tunics, or coats of the eye. (See Eye.) 

Scomber. (See MackmL) 

Scone ; a village of Scotland^ a little 
above Perth on tlie Tay. It wasfcrmerly 
the residence of the ftcbttisli kings, thh 
jilace of their coronation, and the scene 
of many historical events. There was 
formerly an abbey here. The remains of 
the palace are now incorjKjrated Willi the 
innnsion of the earl of Mansfield. 

ScoRESBY. (Sec JVorth Polar Expedi- 
tions.) 

Scorpion (scorpio ) ; a formidable in- 
sect, allied to the spider, but differing es- 
sentially in form. The body is elongated, 
and terminates ahruinly in a joinletl tail, 
armed at the extremity 'ivith a ettrVed and 
very acute spine ! under the potnt of this 
sphie are two very small orifices,’ which 
serve to give passage to a pijisoiiorts fluid. 
The anti^rior j>air of feet, or pdlpi, are 
very large, resmnhling tJiose of Uie lob- 
ster in form, and serve to sei^, and hoar 
to the mouth of the animal, tlie various 
insects on which it feeds the other fi'et 
do not. difler essentially iii form from 
these of the spider. At the junction of 
’ the thorax and abdomen, are two mova- 
ble plates, liaving the form of combs, thie 
use. of .vrhich IS not well understood. 
®®veral species of scorpion kno,wp, 
all inhabifmi^ the warmer parts 6f the 
glolj^ They shun moistuYoj living on the 


ground hr places exposed to a hot sun, 
and hiding under stones, or in crevices, 
and, when^ disturlied, run, rapidly, with 
their tails curved over their backs. The 
Species of the south of Europe are little 
rrtore t!iah‘an inch m length, while some 
of the tntpical Species exceed five inches. 
Tlie sting Of the latger ones is very much 
drciaded, and is said frequently to cause 
death. Itt some places, they^are sJ) nu- 
merous as td becorhe a constant object of 
apprehen.sion to the inhabitants, and even 
force them to allafnlon their habitations. 
The scorpions may lie divided into two 
sections, viz. those with eight eyes, and 
those which have only six, like the species 
which inhabit the Southern States. 

Scotia, Nova. (See M/va Scotia.) 

ScoTis+s.'fSee DunSj and Scholastics.) 

Scotland ; a country of Europe, 
United with England and Wales, which 
fcfrms the northeni division of Great Brit- 
ain. It is bounded W. by the Atlantic 
ocean, N. by the Deu -Caledonian or 
North sea, E. by the German ocean, 
S. V.. by England, S. by tlie Solway frith, 
and S. W. by that part of the Irish sea 
called the North channel. It is situated 
betwciAi 54° and N. lat. (including 
the Shetland and Orkney islands, 61° 12^), 
and between 1° and 5° W. Ion. Its 
greatest extent from north to soinJi is 244 
miles ; but a direct line from Carlisle 
northwani to the Moray frith, does not 
i3xceed 180 miles. From the Mull of 
Cautyre, the western coast stretches 230 
miles, ill a straight line, to cape Wrath. 
The breadth, under different parallels, is 
various, from 147 to 70, and even 36 miles. 
Area of Scotland and its isles, 29,600 
square tniles, or 18,944,000 English acres; 
of which 5,043,450 are cultivated, and 
13,900;550 uncultivated lands ; brides 
638 square miles occupied by lakes and 
rivers. Population in 1821, 2,093,456. Of 
447,960* families, 130,699 were employed 
in agriculture, and 190,264 in manufactured 
and boiiiinerce. The census of 1831 gave 
the pdpiilation 2,3ti5,700. In 1801, it was 
l,5f)l),068 ; in 1755, 1,265,380. Scotland 
is divided ibto the fbllnwing counties, 
viz. Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Dum- 
fries, Kirkcudbright, Wigton, Ayr, Ren- 
frew, Lanark, Pedi>les, Haddington, Edin- 
burgh, Linlithgow, Stirling, Dumbarton, 
Clackihannan, Kinross, Fife, Forfar, Perth, 
Arg;yde, Kincarriibe, AberLieeii, Banff, El- 
gin, Naim, Inverness, Ross, Siitiierlaud, 
Caithness, Cronfnhy, Orkney islimds, and 
Bute. These are subdivided into 910 
parishes. Scotland is of a most diversi- 
fied surfece. In tlie nortliem parts it w 
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mostly nioiintainous and barren, wliilo 
towanls the south it extends into fertile 
phiiiis. It lias been separated into the two 
great divisions of the Highlands and the 
Lowlands, luid also into the Northern, the 
Middle, and the {:Joutiiern. The first or 
Northern division is cut off from the Mid- 
dle by the chain of lakes which stivtch 
from the Moray frith to Loch Linnhe. 
The second or Middle division is sepa- 
nited from the Southern by the friths of 
Forth and Clyde, and the Great canal. 
The Northern division consists generally 
of an assemblage of vast and dreaiy 
mountains, with some fertile valleys inter- 
vening, cliiefly towards the south and 
east coasts. A portion of them is clothed 
with green herliage, more especially where 
sheep farming prevails ; hut in general 
tJiey are covered with lieath, vegetating 
ahovc peat, rock, or gravel ; and they fre- 
fpiently tenninate ui niountiiin ca|)s of 
solid mck, or in vast heajis or cairns of 
bare and weather-beaten stones. The 
iMiddle division is also vcr>' mountainous, 
the Grampian ranges intersecting this 
district, and extending from the Eastern 
to the Western sea, and lieirig from forty 
to sixty miles in breadth. The western 
jiarts of Argyleshire, which are also iii- 
i'hided in this district, are nigged, moun- 
tainous, and deeply indented liy inlets of 
the S(\n. In these’ two divisions, which 
comprehend more than two thirds of 
Scotland, the nmhle ground bears but a 
small proportion to the inountainoiis re- 
gions. On the eastern coast, the propor- 
tion of the cultivated to the uncultivated 
laud is much greater. In tlu,* Southern 
division we find c\(‘ry variety — verdant 
jjlains, well watered, and covered with 
cattle ; gently -rising hills and bending 
vales, fertile in corn, waving with woocl, 
and interspersed with meadow^s ; lofty 
mountains, cniggy rocks, deep narrow 
dells and tumbling torrents ; nor are 
there wanting, as a contrast, barren moore 
and wild, uncultivated lieatbs. In this 
district are the diftereiit ranges of the 
Cheviot hills ; the Sid law hills, terminat- 
ing at Perth ; the Ochil hills, fbnning the 
middle division ; and a third, called the 
hills of Kilsyth and Cam}>8ey. Between 
the Sidlaw ridge anfl the Grampian moun- 
tains lies the extensive, pleasant and 
fhiitftil valley of Strathmore. Few coun- 
tries in Euroi)e disjday a greater extent 
of sea-coast. From Berwick, the coa.st 
l>ends north-west to the frith of Forth. 
The eastern jiart of Fife divides this frith 
from that of Tay. Nortliward, on the 
45oast of Caithness, there is a vast bay of a 


triangular form, the base or oastom line 
of wliich is seventy miles. The north 
coast is hold, rocky and daiigcToiis. Along 
the westeni shores are many openings or 
udets, w'hero the sea runs far inland, 
ftuming safe and commodious harhoi's. 
Scotland has luimerous rivers, the chief 
of w’hioli are the Spey, tlie Dee, the NortJi 
and the South Esk, tlie Tay, the Forth, 
the (Hyde, the Tweed, the Southern Dee. 
the Annan, and the Liddul. The lakes or 
lochs an? numerous and extensive. Scotland 
has no mines of the precious metals, hut the 
lead mines contain silver. Ironstone, iron 
oiti, and septaria ironstone, are abundant. 
Copper has been discovered in many 
places. Tbe other metallic sulistaiiees 
liillieito discovered are cobalt, bismuth, 
manganese, W'olfnini, plumbago, and mer- 
cury ; the lattei in very small (iiuintities. 
Coal is abundant in the Southern tuid 
Midfile districts. Limestone, freestone or 
sjindstone, and slate, are found in every 
flistrict. Marbles are also found. The 
Scotch jM'hhles are of many ht'antifiil hues, 
blue and white, red and white, and fre- 
quently of all these colors, blended to- 
g(‘tb<*r in vfdiis, and in evfTy gnidation of 
shade. Jasper is also fliund in gi*ent va- 
riety ; and rock crystal, commonly (hmotni- 
natful cairyifformy from tlie mountain of 
that name in Banifsliin*. (Chalcedony is 
likewise fountl. The imture of the soil is 
various. 'Phere an; many vall(;ys or 
Htmths, even in the Highlands, which are 
exceedinglv productive ; and the southern 
and miflfllo tlistricts (‘ontain excellent 
land, and are as profluctive as any in the 
isiatid. Scotland produces wheat, lye, 
lmrl(;y, oats, peas, lagans, hay, |K)tatoes, 
turnips, &c. ; flax and hemp, hut in no 
great quantities; and, in geii(;nd, all the 
sorts of crtips which are raisfjd in tin; 
southern ])art of the island. Horticulture 
is luukitig rapid incn?as<5 in <;very part. 
Apples and other fruits are produced 
in abundance. Of lat<‘, many extensive 
tracts of waste land have l>een planted 
with wood, Th<3 alga marina^ or sc'a- 
weed, constitutes a valuable article of 
commerce, from the liunung of it Into 
kelp. The climate of Scotland is ex- 
tremely variable. From its insular situa- 
tion, however, the cold in winter and tin; 
heat in suimner are not so great as in 
similar latitudes on the confincnt. The 
latest height of the thermometer that 
has ever yet licen olwervcd is 92° of Falir- 
enheit, and the lowest at Edinburgh is 3° 
below zero. Its ordinary range is from 
84° to 8°, tliough it seldom maintains those 
extremes for any length of time. The 
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annu«l averaf^e- temperature may be esti- 
iiiatevl'at from 45° to 47°. Like most 
utlier mountainous countries, it is subject 
to raiiH OHpeiually on the western coasts. 
I'lie goiieral average quantity of rain that 
falls afipeurs to lie from 30 to 31 inches. 
The wild animals of Scotland are the fox*, 
the bmlger, the otter, tfje wild'#:at, the 
hedgehog (-these arc now becoming 
scarce), the stag, the wild roe, the Jiare, 
tl)e rabbit, the weasel, the mole, andpther 
small qiiadrujKjds. The domestic ani- 
mals are the same as those of England ; 
but the native breed of black cattle and 
sheep is considerably diOefCnt, being 
smalltT in size, but reputed to afford more 
delicious )iiieat. Of the feathered trilie, 
pheasants are to \m found in the woods, 
though scarce < alsq that Ix^autiful bird 
calhul the mpermilzicy or cock of the tedod^ 
now lieconie excee<iingly rare ; the ptar- 
iiiigup, tlie, black game, and grouse, are 
ubundant.iu fhe heathy mountains; and 
in the low grounds are partridges, snipes, 
})lovers, &>c. Scotland has also most of’the 
Jhiglish singing birds, except the nightin- 
gale. The aquatic fowls are numerous ii^ 
the islands. Hcothuul has made great ad- 
vances in all the finer manufactured. 
Flax and hemp arc manufactured into a 
variety of fabrics, such as sheeting, osna- 
burghs, bagging and canvass. The cot- 
ton inoiiutactures have been, carried, by 
means of mgehiner)', to a great degnje oV 
extent and periection. Muslins, brocades, 
lappets, of iiU sorts, imitutioii shawls, 
gauzes, spidered, seeded, and numerous 
species of draw-loom, can^brics, shirtings, 
sheetings, .strqics, checks, pullicates, ging.' 
hams, shawls, ^c., are manufactured. 
Cotton is also made into thread, of which 
large (juuiUitit^ are exj)oned. Glasgow, 
Fuisley, and the surrounding districts, are 
the chief seats of the cotton manufacture, 
which gives employment lo 150,000 per- 
sons, and of which the annual yalue is 
£0,000,000 sterling. Caliqo-printiiig is’ 
also carried U) a great extent. The great 
iron-works establisjieil in , Scotland tie- 
serve particular attention, and that at Car- 
I'on, near Falkirk, is the largest manufac- 
tory in Eumjw. Ship-huilding also fonns 
an im{^)i;tai^t branch of nutioiml industry ; 
and there are inanu factories of gloss for 
all the , (bflerent sorts t»f Ixittle, window, 
and dint gloss ; also of soap, cuiidlcs, and 
starch, salt, <&.c, Thei*e are tanneries, 
hrewerips, and distilleries, apd almost all 
articles _of ordinary use are miuiufactured 
in Scotloncl. 'tho wliolo manufacturing 
product is cstiiuatt^d Jo , exceed Jn^walue 
•fil4,000,(j00 sterling (ihclilding the raw 


material), employing nearly 300,000 per- 
sons. The (liffereiit fisheries have been 
prosecuted with great industry and suc- 
cess. The whole fishery, to Davis’s straits 
and Greenland, empl<wfc a great numl>er 
of ships. The white fishery is also prose- 
cuted with great industry along the Moray 
fnth, Shetland, and tlie* Western islands, 
and yields pnjfitahle returns. The her- 
ring fishery is carried on along the whole 
coast of the kingdom with great success, 
as is also tlie salmon fishery in all the 
different rivers. tVom the ports on the 
eastern coast of Scotland, a great trade is 
carried on to Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
and the different states on the Baltic. 
This trade has greatly increased of late 
years. The hnjK>rts princij>ally consist 
of flax, hemp, yarn, linen, iron, com, 
wood, tallow, and other commodities pro- 
duced in these countries; and, in return, 
colonial produce, cotton goods, and other 
manufactured articles, arc exported. The 
chief shipping ports are I^ith, Dundee, 
Arbroath, Montrose, Aberdeen, Peter- 
head, Ikinff and Inverness. The trade 
with S])ain, Portugal, and tke Mediterra- 
nean, is carried on from I-i^ith and other 
ports; and the connexion with Canada 
extends to all the most considerable towns 
on the east coast of Scotland. The com- 
merce of the west coast centres almost 
entirely in the Clyde, which is the grmid 
em|)onum of the American, West Indian, 
and South American trade. Several ves- 
sels have sailed front Greenock, to cany 
on the trade to India, since, by the relaxa- 
tion of the ooin|>any’s monopoly in 1814, 
it was partially thrown open to the mer- 
clionts of this countr)'. The principal 
canals — the Caledonian canal, the Forth 
and Clyde canal, &c. — are described in 
the article Cano/, under the division 
Canals of Great Britain. (See also 
'RaU Roads,) The inhabitants of Scotland 
ii\ay l)e divided into two great classes, 
viz? Highlanders and Lowlanders. The 
language, dress and customs of these two 
classes are very different. The language 
of the Highlanders is that species of the 
Celtic called, in Scotland, Gae/ic, or Erse. 
Tlie ancient dress of llte Highlanders is 
fast giving way to a more modem cos- 
tume, although it is still. retaintMl in many 
places, and often >vom on particular occa- 
sions. (See Highlands.) It is fonned of 
wtxillen stuff, .checkert'd wdth different 
colors, well kuo^vn by the name of tcuian. 
The inhabitants' of die low country more 
resemble tl\e English in dieir dress and 
Inwners, though in the country ports 
ssoiiie peculiarities remain. The language 
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of llie lou' country jh English, with a 
mixture of tlio Scotcli, which, however, 
ill the ordiimrj" dialect of the better 
classes nioi^ especially, is fust g'ivin^ way 
to the English. The Presbyterimi smeiii 
of religion w’as established in Scotland by 
act of )>arliament, in IGIKI, and was atler- 
w’ards secured in the treaty of Uuioii. 
Tills system is founded on a parity of 
ecclesiastical authority among all its pres- 
byters, excluding all preeminence of or- 
der, all its ministers being held eipial in 
rank and power. It is also exceedingly 
simple in its forms, admitting of no out- 
ward splendor or cenmiony, nor of any 
of those aids to devotion which are sup- 
posed to be derived fioni painting or mu- 
sic. There are in Scotland VUO parishes, 
and 1X18 established clergymen, who dis- 
charge the duties of the piistoral olHce in 
their several parishes. They are lussisted 
by elders, wdio are selected from tlieir 
congregation lor the propriety of their 
conduct ; these, with the minister, com- 
pose a kiik session, which is the lowest 
ecclesiastical judicature in Scotland. The 
ministers of several contiguous parishes 
coastitute what is calleil a jireshyteiy*, 
wdiich has cognizance of the conduct of 
the clergy, and of all ecclesiastical matters 
within its lioiinds. Synods form the next 
gradation in the scale of ecclesiastical 
judicature. They are composed of seve- 
ral presbyteries, and of a ruling elder from 
every kirk 6<.‘ssion w'ithin tlieir iKiunds. 
They are courts of appeal, and review 
the procedure of the prevshyteries. The 
general assembly, which is a representa- 
tive body, consists of delegates from pn‘s- 
hyteries, universities, and royal boroughs, 
in the following proportions, namely, for 
the presbyteries, 200 ministers and 80 el- 
ders ; for royal btirghs, (i7 elders ; and 
from the universities, 5 ministers or elders ; 
in all, JiOl. Besides the Presbyterians 
(the established religion!, there are nu- 
merous dissenters, Bariiely, the Episcopa- 
lians, Burghers and Antiburghers, Qua- 
kers, Bereans, Ikiptists, Glassitcs, &c. 
There are Catholic churches in the prin- 
cipal towns; and in the northern parts 
or Scotland this religion has not been 
entirely superseded V>y the reformation. 
Members of the established church, 
1,038,484; seceders (also Presbyterians), 
285,000; Roman Catholics, 70,000; Epis- 
copalians, 40,000, &c. Ill no country is 
there, perhaps, more ample provision for 
education than in Scotland. An act, 
passed in the reign of William and Mary, 
ordains that there shall be a school and a 
school-master in every parish. These 


establishments, in which are taught read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and also Latin 
and Greek, have been attemled with the 
hap]>iest effects, having spread the spirit 
of improvement among all classes. (See 
School.) Scotland has also four universi- 
ties, namely, at Edinburgh, St. Andrews, 
Glnsgo\v, and Aberdeen. The ancient 
constitution ol’ S(*otland was superseded 
at the time of the union with England. 
In the parliament of Englaiul, the Scots 
nobility are represented liy sixteen peers. 
In the house of commons, the freeholders 
of the counties, amounting to ulM)nt 2429, 
are represented by thirty commissionera 
or kniglits of the shire. The royal 
burghs, which are sixtv-five in niimher, 
exclusive of the city of Ldinhurgh (which 
sends one inemher), are. dividend into 
fourteen districts, which return many 

members, elected by a delegate each 

burgli. (See Parliamentary Reform^ end 
of last vohiine.) Scotland, liowcver, still 
retains her own ancient laws and institu- 
tions. Civil and criinintd justice is ad- 
ministered by the college of justice, insti- 
tuted by James V, in 15J12, after the 
model of the French parliament. It is 
the highest court in S<‘otland, and consists 
of a pn^sideiit and fourteen ordinary lords. 
In 1807, the court of session was formed 
into two divisions, the first, consisting of 
seven nienilH‘rs, under the lord-president; 
the second division, under the lord-justice 
clerk, consisting of six membei's. In 
181.5, a jury court was I'stnblished, under 
a l(»rd chief eommissioner and two other 
coininissioners, for the trial of civil cases. 
The court of justiciary is the liighest 
i‘rimiiml court in Scotland. The court 
of exchequf'r has the same {lowers, ])rivi- 
leges, jurisiiiclions and authority over tlie 
rfivenue of Scotland, as that of* England 
over the revenue of England. In the 
high court of admiralty, there is only one 
judge, w^ho is the king’s lieutenant anil 
justice-general iqion the seas, and in all 
fKirts and harlMirs. He has a jurisdiction 
in all inarilime causes ; and, by prescrip- 
tion, he has acrpiired a jurisdiction in 
mercantile causes not marithrie. The 
coinrnissary court consists of four judges, 
nominated by the crown, and has an 
original juriscliclion in questions of mar- 
riage and divorce, and reviews the de- 
crees of local commissary courts. Be- 
sides the alKive national judges, every 
county has a chief magistrate, called a 
sherin, whose jurisdiction extends to cer- 
tain criminal cases, and to all civil matters 
which are not, by special law or custom, 
appropriated to other courts. I«» cases of 
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inferior importance iiIko, the magistrates 
' of eiticH and royal hurgbs have a jurisdic- 
tion wliich is subject to the review of the 
eheriff. (For further (hjtails, see the arti- 
cle Scotland, III Brewster’s New Edinburgh 
Kncyclopteditt.) The eaniest inhabitants 
of Scotland belonged, probably, to the 
great (Jcltic race. The Romans, jvho liad 
reduced the southern part of the island of 
Britain tifly years before the Christian era, 
extended their conquests, about UiO years 
later, into the more northern part of the 
island, inhabited by the Caledonians. 
(See Gaid,) Agricola forced the natives 
back beyond the estuaries of the Forth 
and the Clyde, and the remains of Roman 
rotuls and stations still serve to trace the 
steps of tlie conquerors. Adrian (120) 
constructed a wall across the island, from 
the Tyne to the Solway, and, in the reign 
of Antoninus, a im)re northern wall was 
erected from the Forth to the Clyde. At 
a later perioil, the princi])al inhabitants of 
Caledonia (as the iiortheni part of Scot- 
land was called) were the Scots and Piets, 
the former of whom came from Ireland, 
and linally gave their name to the coun- 
try ; the latter were apparently of Gothic 
origin, hut we liave no knowledge of their 
earlier history. (See Scots,) Kenneth 
Ma<’alpine joined in Ids pei* 80 iitlie crowns 
of the l^icts and Scots, or Dolriads, as 
they arc commonly called, and was, there- 
fore, the first king of Scotland (843). 
Chrisiimiity apfieai's to have been intro- 
duced into Scodand by Irish monks, in 
the sixth century. Malcolm III (1057 — 
101 >3), son of Duncan (see Macbeth), was 
educatetl at the Saxon court, and had 
married a Saxon ])rincess. The Norman 
comjuest, also, carried many Saxon fugi- 
tives into Scothuid, and a great change in 
the manners of the Scotch was produced 
by this connexion with a more civilized 
pco})lc. On the death of Alexander III 
(1284), the male line of the old race of 
kings became extinct, and Edward I of 
Euglmid began to lay schemes for extend- 
ing his sway over this part of the island. 
Sir William Wallace (q. v.) perished on 
the scaftbld ; but Bruce (q. v.) achieved the 
independence of his countiy, by the battle 
of Bannockbuni (1314). The Bruce male 
line became extinct in 1371, and the 
Stuart (q. v.) ^nily ascended tlie Scot- 
tish throne. James I (q. v.), an accoin- 
. pushed prince, who endeavored to curb 
the power of the licentious nobles, and to 
promote the civilization of his dominions, 
was murdered by the nobles (1437). 
James II, his infant son, succeeded him, 
and pur^ted the plan of restraining the 


barons with vigor and success. James III 
ascended the throne at the age of seven 
years: his reign was not less inglorious 
than his end. His immoderate attach- 
ment to minions, and his tyrannical con- 
duct towards all classes, excited a rebel- 
lion, in wliich he was defeated and slain. 
James IV (1488), a brave and able prince, 
whose marriage with Margaret, daughter 
of Henry VI I, resulted in the ultimate 
union of the English and Scotch crowns, 
introduced improvements in the laws and 
government, and in the condition of the 
lower classes. He fell in the battle of 
Flodden (1513). James V, an infant 
(during wnose minority the kingdom was 
tom by factions), by "his marriage with 
Mary of Guise, unit^ the ScotcTi court 
more closely witli that of France ; and, in 
addition to the troubles occasioned by 
the French and English interest, a new 
torch of discord was lighted at the flames 
which consumed the lirst refonners. 
Patrick Hamilton, the first who publicly 
embraced the doctrines of the refbnnation, 
was burnt in 1538 ; but the new doctrines 
gaiiiecl adherents in spite of persecution 
(see Beaton), Ixith among the i>eople and 
the nobles, anrl tlie work W'as accom- 
plished by the boldness and activity of 
Knox. (Sec Knox, and Presbyterians,) 
James died in 1542, and was sueeeeded 
by his daughter Mary (see Mary Stttart\ 
who was betrothed to the dauphin of 
France, and educated in that coimtn'. 
Her hostility to the reformation laid the 
foundation "of discontents, which, in- 
creased by her imprudent conduct, ter- 
niinated in rebellion. Having fled for 
protection to England, she was beheaded 
at Fotheringay, in 1587. James VI (I of 
England ; see James 1) ascended the 
English tlirone on tlie death of Elizalieth, 
in IbCKI, and tliiis united tlie cro^vns of the 
two kingdoms, which were themselves 
united, one hundred years later (1707), 
into one monarchy. (See Great Britain,) 
Scotland retained a separate parliament 
until the act of union. The tirst kings 
of the Stuart family, on the English 
throne, endeavored to subvert the Presby- 
terian church in Scotland, and establish 
Episcopalionism on its ruins. These at- 
tempts gave rise to the solemn league and 
covenant (see Covenant), and contributed 
not a little to the fall of Charles 1. (q. v.). 
Cromwell (q. v.) reduced Scotland to 
submission ; but in the reign of Charles I£ 
(q. v.J, new attempts to establish the Epis- 
copalian form of church government rave 
rise to new troubles (1866 and 1676). 
Even after Uie revolution and union, tlie 
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|)artisaiis of tlie Stuart dynasty twice rose 
in rebellion (1715 and 1745), against the 
house of Hanover (see Stuart^ James Ed- 
wareLf and Edunird^ Charles) ; but since tlie 
middle of tlie last century, Scotland has 
been devoted to Uie arts oi' peace, and all 
kinds of. industry have made a wonder- 
ful progress in that part of Great Britain. — 
See Buchanan’s HistQry of Scotland^ from 
the Latin, >vith a condnuation (4 vois., 
Glasgow, 1827) ; Ty tier’s History of Scot- 
land {fourih voL, IKll, untinished); and 
Scott’s History of Scotland (2 vols.). 

Scotch Lanpuigt and Literature, The 
inhabitaius of Scotland speak three differ- 
ent languages; the English, the Scotch, 
and the Gaelic. The English is spoken 
by all well educated persons in the king- 
dom, and is used in all dcedt^ and prose 
works : and, although the pronunciation, 
and some peculiarities of dialect, general- 
ly betray the Scotch origin of the s{>eaker, 
it is well known that some of the liest wri- 
ters and most eloc]uent orators in the Eng- 
lish language during the last seventy years 
have been Scotchmen. The Scotch lan- 
guage, which is used by the lower classes 
ill the Lowlands, and by some old [>er- 
sons of the higher ranks, is still emploved 
in tlie national poetiy. The Gaelic lan- 
guage is spoken in c^erv part of the High- 
lands ; but almost all ijighlanders are ac- 
quainted with English, which is iaui^itin 
theil* schools. (See Highlands, and Os- 
sian.) The Scotch language has been 
commonly regarded as a corrupt dialect 
of the English ; but doctor Jamieson haS 
siiown that it is a separate language, of 
Teutonic origin, with a strong mixture of 
Gaelic and French. He considers the 
Piets as a Teutonic race ; and the fact tliat 
the to[>ographical names in the north of 
Scotland, and in tlie Orkney islands, are 
of Gothic origin, strongly confirms the 
view. Neither has the Scotch been mere- 
ly a dialect of tlie vulgar. It was former- 
ly the language of a polished court, and a 
cultivateil nation ; and the earlier Scottish 
writings are much superior in delicacy to 
those of modem times. The study of po- 
lite literature was, some centuries ago, in 
a more advanced state in Scotland, than in 
many other counties, which afterwards 
surpassed it. Barbour, a Scottish histori- 
an and po^t, prior to Chaucer, wrote in a 
style as pure, aiid with a versification as 
hanaonious, as the latter. The poetical 
compositions of Jwies I, and the woritof 
James Yl, containing precepts for writing 
Scottisb poetry, the numerous other 
productions stiU; extant, show that much 
attention was pgi^ by the court and, the 


educated dosses to the native language. 
The dose coiiiiexioii of the Scotch witli 
tlie French courts inlroiluced many 
of the terms of the latter. The Scottish 
is remarkable for its copioiisiieas, and is 
well calculated to exfimss the Iniiiioroiis, 
the plaintive, and -tl^e tender. Its power 
of ternpnalions,'''es|)e(*ialIy in diminutives, 
is considerable, and it is often compared, 
for its simplicity, to the Doric of tlie 
Greeks. It drops final consoniuits, siibsti- 
tut«*s one for the other, and delights in a 
concourse of vowels. Apart from the 
peculiarly national literature of Scotland, 
to lie found in the poetry of James I' of 
Douglas, Barbour, Ramsay, Burns,* fcc.; 
she lias contributed largely to the rich 
stores of English literatum tod science. 
In matliematical and physical science, the 
Gregorys, MadaUrin, Simpson, Black, 
Hutton, and Playfiiir, and in the practical 
arts, Watt,’ Rennie 'and Telford are dis- 
tinmiislied. In liistor}', the great iiiiiiies 
of Koliertson and Hume, with those of Fer- 
guson and Mackintosh ; in philosophy, and 
.criticisiii, Reid, Adam Smith, Camplie)], 
Kaiiif's, Blair, Stewart and many others of 
the first eminence, sliow that in this provin- 
cial kingdom there has been no want of 
men of large views, of bold and original 
6{)eciilation, and of deep insight into the 
cliaracterof society, the work itigsof the hu- 
man heart, and the more secret and subtile 
i[>(>erations of the intellectual jiowers. In 
works of imagination it is only necessary 
to mention the names of Srnolkitt, Mac- 
kenzie, Thomson, Armstrong, and sir W. 
^cott. The ]H)eins of Ossiaii, ami tlie 
.Waverley novels, have contributml to give 
to Scotland a romantic interest in all for- 
eign Qountries, where the sorrows of 
bard aud the adventures of the Jacobite 
or Cameronian heroes are almost ns ■ fa- 
miliar as on tlieir own. soil. — Sire Irving^s 
Lives of the Scottish Poets, 

Dictionary of the Scottish Language (2 
vols,, quarto, Supplement (2 vols., 

quarto, 1825), contaming mucti cnrioiis 
matter, illustrative of die national rites, 
customs and institutions. . ; 

Scots. The Piets and Scots are first 
named in history in the fifth century. The 
former inhabited thd eastern sliores of 
Scotland os for south as the fritli of Forth, 
and as far north as the islofid .extended. 
The name of Pictfa seems to havers been 
iven them by the Romans, fronr their 
abit of staining their bodies when going 
to battle Irpktx, painted). They were 
probably oi Gothic origin, thouffh some 
jthink they were descendants of the an- 
cient CaledonianSi who were Qeks min- 
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^Icd with Gothic settlers. The Scots, on 
the other lianci, weni of Irish origin. A 
eoloiiy of this |)f*opIf», from Ulster, settled 
on the const of Argyleshire, under Fergus, 
about the year und'gracinalJy occupied 
nearly the wlioh; of the western coast ol* 
Scotlluid. After a long and bloody strug- 
gle ])etween the two pcjople, KeAnetb II, 
king ol’ the Scots, linally a.sceiided the 
Pictish thrf)ii(‘ (H4.‘l), and united the two 
States iiiU) oin; kingdom, comprising the 
whole* country north of the wall of An- 
toni] a*. (See Scotlfmd,) 

Scott, Michael ; a celebratcMl Scottish 
pliilosophcr, and reputed magician, of 
flic* tliiitc*c,*nlb c*enlur}\ lie made an c*arly 
[irogrc'ss in the language's aiici the mathe- 
matic s, and, after residing in France some 
vc'ai-s, rc!j)airc*d to (ifermany, and applic'd 
closely tcj the; study of medicine and 
chemistry. On c|uitting Germany, he 
proc*eeclc*d to KnglancI, and w'as rt'ceived 
with grcjit favor iiy Edward II. After his 
n*mrii to his native; country, he rcc<‘ivcd 
the honor of knighthood from Ale\and(?r 
111, hy whom he w'as also confidentially 
emplcncd. He* died at Jin advanced ago, 
ill Michael Scott w’as a man of 

coiisidc'niblc; learning for his time*, and, 
lieing innc'li aclciic'ted to llie study of the* 
oc*cult science's, passc'cl among liis contem- 
poraries for a magician, and as siic'h is 
mc‘iitionecl liy Hoccaccio and Dante, lie 
is supposc'd to have hc'eii buried in M#‘l- 
rosc* abbey, and bis books were* c*ither iii- 
terrc'd in bis gmve, or preserved in the ab- 
1 H •} . lie is aiitlior of l)t Serretis JVaturn’ ; 
Dv .Yalura Solis it Lunir ; On the 'rnins- 
mutal ion of Metals ; Mensa Philosophical a 
trc'atise re|)lc,*tc* with the \ isionarv sc*ic*iiec\s 
ef cbirornaiicy Juid Jislrology. (Sec* Mac- 
keu/.ie'’s Lives.) 

SeeiTT, TlioniJL'*, an emiiic*nt evangeli- 
cal clc*rgyinan of tlic English c'liurcli, liorn 
in 1747, in Linc'oliisliirc*, w as the se>ii of a 
tjirmcr. After having accpiircci some* ac- 
‘l*»iuiitanc;c* w ith chussic*al Ic'ariiing, be was, 
at the; age* of si\tc*cn, appiviiticc'd to a sur- 
geon and apotbc'car}' at Allbnl, in his na- 
tive* county. Ill this situation he staid on- 
ly two months ; and then, returning home*, 
he was c'tnployed in Jiis father’s business. 
Having a strong inclination to enter into 
die church, he applied himself closely to 
f^tudy, and obtained a considerable knowl- 
edge of both the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages. In 1773, he was ordained. Ilecoin- 
ing acquainted with Mr. Newton, curate 
of OIney, he was converted to Calvinism, 
m the defence of which, lx>tli from the 
Polpit and the press, he greatly distinguish- 
ed hiiv^^lf. In 1781, he removed to Ol- 
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ney, and, in 178.5, to London, having ob- 
taincri the chaplainship of the Lock chap- 
el, near Ifyde-Park corner. In 1801, he 
was appointed rector of Aston Sandford, 
in Buck ingliamsh ire, whi.*re he died April 
lb, 1821. He published, in 1770, a tract, 
ontitletl the Force of Tniih, 8vo., which 
W’as followed hy several single sermons, 
and other works ; hut his jiriiicipal pro- 
ductions are a Defence of Cjilvinism, 
Jigainsf hishoj) Tornline ; and a Commen- 
tary on the Ihhle, 0 vols. ipiarto. 

Scott, sirVV'aUer,bart., eldest son of Wal- 
ter »Srotr, writer to the signet in Edinburgh, 
was horn in that city, August 1.5,1771. His 
mother, a I’riend of Burns and Allan Ram- 
sjiy, was a lady of talent, and author of 
several small poems of considerable merit. 
He was educated at the high school of 
Edinburgh under doctor Adam, and attlie 
uiiiviTsity undi*r jirofcssor ?*?tewart. Ac- 
conling to his own account, he had a dis- 
tinguished I'lijinicter as a tnle-teller, “at a 
tiiiH* w’hcn the applause f>f his compan- 
ions was his recompi'iise for the disgraces 
and punishments which tin; future i*o- 
maiici* w riter incurred for being idle him- 
self, and keeping others idle, during hours 
tliat should have bf*eii employed on their 
tasks.’’ It was the favoritt* amusemonl of 
his holydjiys to wander, with a friend of 
the same taste, through the solitai^^ en- 
\ irons of Arthur's seat and Salisbury 
crags, reciting and listening to such wild 
stories as his own and his friend’s imagina- 
tion w ere able to devise. This truant dis- 
position seems to have been increased by 
a long illness, the consequence of the rup- 
ture of a blood-vessel, at the agt* of fifteen, 
during w'liicli he was left to the indul- 
gence of iiis own taste in reading, and, af- 
ter liaving devouml all the romances, old 
pkiys, and (‘])ic pm irv furnished by a con- 
siderable circulating library’, his time was 
occupied in jicrusing liistories, memoirs, 
voyages jind travels. Tw’o years spent in 
this niaiiiier, were foHow’ed by a residence 
in the country, in which he made tlic 
sjiino use of a good libraiy, to which he 
lind accesvs, that Waverley is represent- 
ed to Jiave done in a similar situation. 
Though lame from his birth, and early of 
feeble health, Ins health was afterwards 
confirmed ; and, during the greater part of 
liis life, he has been remarkable for his 
personal activity, and passionately fond of 
field sports. In 1792, having completed 
Jiis prcpanitory’ studic's, lie w as called to 
the bar; hut his literary taste diverted his 
attention from the practice of his profes- 
sion, whieh he soon abandoned for em- 
ployments more agi*eeable to his inclina- 
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tions. His ]>atrimonial estate was also 
considerable, luid, in 1800, he obtained the 
preferment of sheritf of Selkirksiiin', of 
al)ont £300 a year in value. In 180<>, 
lie was appointed one of the principal 
clerks of the session in Scotland, llistirst 
literary attempts were translations from the 
German ballad poetry, which lirst became 
known in Great ilritain towards the close 
of the last century. In he jiiiblislH'd a 
volume containing a jioetical version of 
Hiirger's Lenore, and of the ballad of the 
Wild Huntsman [Dcr IVilde Jd^tr). This 
attempt he himself describes as a complete 
tailure. His first original productions were 
several excellent ballads (Glenfmlas, the 
Eve of St. John, &:c.), which appearetl in 
Lewis’s Tales of Wonder (1801). I n 1802, 
appeared his 3IinstreLw of th<‘ Sc<ittish 
Herder, a collection of ballads, ancient 
and iiKRlern, of the Horder districts, with 
tui intrrxiiiction and notes (2 voU. 8vo.), 
which veiy' much extended his n^putation ; 
to which siicceetled, in 1804, Sir 'rristram, 
a metrical Romance of the Thirteenth 
CVntury, by Thomas of En'ildoune, with a 
preliminary dissertation and glossary. 
3Ieanwliile, 3Ir, Scott had married, and 
taken uji Ids resident; at Ashi(*steel, on 
the banks of the Tweed, about thirty 
miles from Edinburgh, *‘a delightful re- 
tirement,” to use his own words, "*in lui un- 
commonly b(‘autiful situation, by the si<le 
of a fiiK? river, whose stn*ams are favora- 
ble lor angling, and surrounded by hills 
alioimding in game.” His lii*st original 
work of considenilile extent, was the Lay 
of the Ltist Minstrel (1805), which wits 
received with universal applause, and was 
succeeded, two years atler, by Marmion 
(1808), the appearance of which wits has- 
tened by the misfortunes of a near rela- 
tion and friend. The Lady of tJie Lake 
( 1810), the Vision of Don Roderick (1^1 1 ), 
Rokeby (1812), Lord of the Isles (1814), 
Harohl the Dauntless, and the Hridul of 
Trierrnain, the two latter of wliicli a[)- 
peared anonymously, with some other 
works of less merit, marked his lirilliaiit po- 
etical career. Upwards of 30,000 copies of 
the Lay were sold hy the tradi! in England, 
previoasly to 182I1,‘ and of Marmion (for 
which the author raceivc^l £1000), .‘16,000 
copies were sold between lH05and 1825 ; 
tor the manuscript of Rokeby the publish- 
ers gave him £3000. If the success of his 
first productions is in some measure to be 
attributed, as the author himsidf moilestly 
intimates, to the low state of noetry in 
Great Britain at the beginning or the pres- 
ent centuiy^ and to the substitution of the 
animati^ and varied octosyllabic verse, or 


ronuuitic stanza, for the more cumberaomo 
and stately heroic, yet the freshness, fire, 
and tnitli of description, tin' dramatic dis- 
tinctness of the action luid characU'rs, the 
richness of the imagery, and the vivacity 
and poetical beauty of style wliicli cliar- 
acterize them, would at any tinii^ have at- 
tracted attention, luid won tlu^ admiration 
of the public. Mr. Scott was, during the 
period in wliich his princi})ul j)oems ap- 
jH‘ared, also employtjd in editing the 
works of other authors. In his capacity 
of i ditur, he completed tJie Works of 
Dryileii, with a Life of the Author, and 
Notes (18 vols. 8vo., 1808); Lord Corner’s 
Tracts (12 vols., 1801) to 1812); Deserip- 
tioii ami Illustration of tin* Lay of the 
La.st iMiustrel (1810) ; Sir Raluh Sadl4*r’s 
State Papers (2 vols. tpiarto, 1810) ; Poeti- 
cal Works of Anna S<*ward (3 voN'. 8vo., 
1810); the Works of Jonathan S\v.fl(10 
vols. 8vo., 1814) ; ainl tin* Border Antiejui- 
ti4‘s of Phigluiid mnl Scotland, 4to. In 
1811, he removed to Abbotsford, six or 
seven mil»*s below bis former resid4*uce, 
on the Twe«*d, w’liere ho purclnLSf*d a 
farm of about 100 aen'S, for tln‘ piirpose 
of iiaving some more (|uiet out-door oc- 
eupntion than field sports. “4'he nak<‘d- 
nessof the lainl,” says In*, “was in linns 
hid(h*n by woodlainls ; tin* smallest of pos- 
.sible c(»itages was }»rogressiv4*ly t*xpaiided 
into a sort of dn*um of a mansion bouse, 
whimsical in tin* (‘Xterior, but eoiiveiiieiit 
within. Nor tlid 1 forgc*t what is the nat- 
ural pleasiin; of ev<‘r>' man who hits I)e4*n 
a rt*a<!er ; 1 mean the filling tin* shelv4‘s of a 
tolerably largt* library.” lb*re In* lliLSsin(•l^ 
continued to n*siile, e\(*rcising the most 
open hospitality, and receiving tln^ hom- 
age of admiration from all parts id* tinj 
world. His grr>nnds have hvvn ver}' f»ie- 
tnn!S#juely,aiid, at tliesaiin* time, pnditably 
laid out, and his library amounts to ab<»nt 
1.5, (XK) vfdnmes. But, in 1814, he uln'ady 
appearad in a new charact<*r — that of a 
novelist. A Ithongb the greater part of his 
romances were published anonymously, 
and he did not disclosi; the fact of his Ih;- 
ing the author until E«*briian% 1827, yet 
little doubt was previously ent<;rtnitn*d on 
the subject, A portion of Wavtirley was 
written as early as 1H0.5, and announced 
under the title of VVuvfjrley, or ’Tis Eifiy 
Years since. On account of the unfavor- 
able opinion of a friend, it was tlirown by 
and forgotten, until, alxmt eight or nine 
years afterwards, tluj author acciilontally 
discovered it in searching for some fishing 
tackle, and immediately set to work to 
complete it. The subsequent novels have 
come out in the following order fsln 181.5, 
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Guy Mannoriiif^ ; in 181(3, th« Aiiticiuary, 
and Tales of My Landlord (consisting of 
the Black Dwarf and Old Mortality); 1818, 
Roh Roy, and Tales of My Landlord (2d 
stories, consisting of the Heart of Mid Lo- 
thian); 1 8R), Tales of My J^andlord (8d 
series, consisting of the Jlridf'. of |jairimer- 
iniiir, and the Jiegf*nd of Montrose) ; 1820, 
Ivan hoe, the Moiijustery, ajid the Ahlw)t ; 
1821, Kenilworth ; 1822, the Pinite, and 
the Fortunes of Nigel ; 182.2, (.Quentin Diir- 
ward, and Peveril of the P(‘ak ; 1824, St. 
Ronan’s Well, and ILMlgaiintlet ; 182.5, 
Tah’s of the (Jrns/iders ; 1820, Wootlstock ; 
1827, (chronicles of the* (canongate (1st se- 
ries); 1828, Chronicles of the (Janongate 
(2d st'ries) ; 18211, Anne of Geiersteiii ; and 
1821, Tales of My Landlord (4th series). 
Th(*s<^ works, ra])idly ns they were pro- 
duced, weni not only the fruits of his un- 
aided genius, hut the original manuscripts 
are entirely written in his f>wn hand, ex- 
ce])ting those of 1818 and 1819, when his 
illness ohlig<‘d him to employ an amanuen- 
sis. Among his miscellaneous works, most 
of which are contained in the collection en- 
titled Miscellaneous I*rc>se Works of Sir 
W. Scott (<) vols., 1827), are Paul’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk (1815), giving an account 
of his visit to Waterloo, <Si:,c. ; Essays on 
Chivalry, Romance, and the Dranui, in 
the Supplement to tlie Encycloim*dia Jlri- 
tannica ; Lives of the Novelists ;and con- 
tributions t4) different periodical works, 
cVc. In 1820, he was created a Imronet. 
Ill 1827, appeared his Life of Na|K>leoii 
(9 vols.) — a work offiartial views, and ex- 
ecutc'd with loo little care and research to 
add to the brilliant reputation of the au- 
thor. 'Phe liiNt, second, and third sto- 
ries (jf the Tales of a Grandfather, 
illnstnitive of events in Scotti.sh history, 
'fhe Letteix on Demonology, and the 
History of Scothuid (2 vols., iklO), close 
the* long list of the works of this pix>litic 
writer, 'fhe revised editions of his jioeiiis 
and novels contain many interesting |M^r- 
«onal details, and sketches of his literary 
history, and some of them have been col- 
lected and arrangetl in this coiinir}*, in a 
single volume, under the title of Autobi- 
ography of Sir Waltt»r Scott, Rart. (Phil- 
iidelphiu, 1K21). See likewise Peter’s Let- 
hT.9 to his Kinsfolk, by his son-in-law, Mr. 
Lockhart, from which >ve extract the fol- 
lowing observations: — “His C4>nversation 
■i«, for the most [mrt, of such a kind, that 
(dl can take a lively part in ib although, 
»Hl(;ed, none' that "l ever met with can 
equal himself. It <hM*s not appear ns if 
he ever cj^dd In? at a loss, for a single mo- 
ment some new supply of that which 


constitutes its chief peculiarity and its 
chief charm ; the most keen perception, 
the most tenacious memory, and the most 
brilliant imagination, having l>een at work 
throughout the whole ofhisbusy life, infill- 
iiig Ills mind with a .store of individual traits 
and anecdotes, serious and comic, individ- 
ual and national, such as it is probable no 
man ever bfdbre possessed ; and such, still 
more certaiidy, as no man of original jww- 
er ever before [wsses.sed, in suliser\ ieiice 
to the puiqioses of inventive g(*nius. Nev- 
er was any physiognomy treated with 
more scanty justice by the [lortrait paint- 
ers ; and yet, after all, I must confess that 
the physiognomy is of a kiiul that scarcely 
falls within the limits of their art. I have 
never seen any face which disapjxjinted 
me le.ss than this, after I had become ac- 
quainted with it fully ; yet, at the first 
glance, 1 certainly saw less tJiaii, but for 
the vile prints, 1 should have looked for ; 
and I can easdy believe that the feelings 
of the uninitiated, the uncranioscopical 
ohs(*r\’er, might he little different from 
those of pure disappointment. It is not 
that there i.s a deficiency of expression in 
any part of his face, hut the expression 
which is most prominent is not of the kind 
wliich one w ho had known his works, and 
bail heard nothing alxiut his appeiuaiice, 
would he inclined to exiiocl. The com- 
mon language of his features expresses all 
manner of dLscemment and acuteness ol* 
intellect, and tJie utmost nen e and decis- 
ion of character. He smiles frequently ; 
and I never saw’ any smile which tells so 
eloquently the union of broad good hu- 
mor w ith the keenest perception of the ri- 
diculous; but all this would scarcely be 
enough to satisty one in the physiognomy 
of Mr. J8cott.” 

rieoTT, sir John. (See Eldon,) 

Set ITT, sir William. (See Stotceli,) 

ScoTrs, Duns. (Sec Duns.) 

ScoTus, John. (See Eriscf na.) 

ScorcAL, Henr}’, an eiiiineut Scotch 
divine, Umi in 1(350, was educated in the 
university of St. Ainlrews, where ho be- 
came professor of Oriental philosophy at 
the age of tw’cnty. In 11372, he was ]>re- 
sentetl by bis college lo a living, but re- 
calletl the follow’iug year, and made pro- 
fessor of theology. His great exertions, 
Iwith in this ca|)acity anti lus a pn'acher, 
threw him into a consumption, and he 
died, grt'ntly hunented, in 11)78, at ilieear- 
ly age of tw’enty-eiglit. He w'as the au- 
thor of an eloquent and able work, enti- 
tled, Tlie Life of God in the Soul of Man, 
which has run through iiuuiy editions; 
and also of Nine Sermons, by wdiicli he 
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iioquiivil the reputation beiiij? tuie ot’ 
the most elegant writei-s aiul ablt> ilivines 
of Ills roniitry and age. 

Screw, in meehanies. (See A/tr/maiV.?.) 

Screw Pine. 'J'he species of panda- 
mis iu‘e all natives of tlu‘ tropical parts of 
the eastern continent, and ait.* among tlio 
most ornamental pnxliK'fions of the vege- 
tabhj world. The P. odoraiutsimiis is a 
large, spivading, branching shrid), with 
very long leaves, which are spiny on the 
hack and margin, somewhat it*sem- 
bling in form thost* of tlic pine-apph*, and 
which ai*e disposed in tlnvt* spiral rows 
round the extremities of the brunches. It 
grows in all soils and situatiims in the 
tropical parts of Asia, and is much e'ln- 
ployed there lor htalges. The tender 
wliite leaves of liie dowel's, chietly those 
of the male, yield that most ileliglitfnl fra- 
grance, hy far the richest and most pow- 
erliil of the perfumes, for uhich tlnw are 
so genendly estemihal, and for which tin* 
plant is cnlii\ated in Japan. The lower 
pulpy part «»f tin* di’mie is sometimes ♦'at<*ii 
hy the natives in time> of scarcity, hut the 
taste Is very disiigreeable ; the tt'nder whin* 
base of the Ii'aNcs is also em])h>yed fn* 
tboil at siK’h times. The leaves are com- 
posed of longitudinal tough fibres; and in 
the South Sea islands these or the leaves 
ol'some other species an* used for making 
mats. In the Sandwich islainls, the mats 
art* handsomely worked in a varietv of [>al- 
terns, mid stained of ditli*reiitcoloi*s. The 
plant is called udtarra ti’ce, at Otaheite. 

Scribes, among the Jews, were ollicers 
of tlie law. "riiere wtrre civil and errlc.- 
sinsticnl scriln^s. The former W(*re eiii- 
()loyed about any kind of civil writings or 
records. Tin- latter studied, trunscrilxMl 
and (‘xplained ilie Holy Scrijitures. 

Sc Ri i*T i; RE. ( See lixbU^ and Ttstamml^ 
Old and .Vfiic. j 

ScRfJKLi.A, srrophula; (from scrofa, a 
swine; because this animal is said to b<* 
much suhj(M*t to a similar disorder); a 
dis(*fise of chilflren, consisting in bard tu- 
moi*s of the glands in various pains of the 
body, but particidarly in the neck, he- 
liiiid the ears, and under the chin, which, 
afler a time, suppurate, and deg^iuirate in- 
to ulcers, from whicji, instead of pus, a 
white curdled matter is discharged. The 
first appearance of tin? <lisea.se is most 
usually between the third and seventh year 
of the child’s age ; but it may arise at any 
period between this and the age of pu- 
berty ; after which it seJdom makes its 
first attack. It most commonly aficcts 
children of a lax habit, with smooth, fine 
skins, fair hair and rosy cheeks. It like- 


wise is apt to attack such children as 
show a disposition to rickets, l^ike this 
disease, it seems to he peeuliar to (*old and 
variable climates, being rarely met with 
ill warm ones. Scrofula is hy no means 
a contagious disease, Imt is oi a liercdita- 
ry nature, and is often eiitail(*d hy jmreiits 
(HI tlii*ii^ eliildn*!!. 'flK* attacks of tin* 
disi'ase s(‘em much alleeti'd or influt'need 
hy tlie periods of the seasons. 'rh(*y hiN 
gin usually some time in the wintcu* and 
spring, and often disappi'ar, or arc greutb 
am(*ndi*d, in siiniim*!* and autumn. 'J'lu' 
first aj)pi‘arancc of tlit; disorder is c-om- 
moiily in that of small oval or spherical 
tumors uiuk r the skin, unattended hy un\ 
pain or disc'oloration. 'These apjH*ar, in 
geii<*ral, upon the sid(‘s of the lu'ek, hc*- 
low the ear or under tlni eliin ; but, in 
some eases, the joints of the (*lbi svs oi 
aiikl(*s, or those of the iiiigi‘i*s and tiwjs, 
arc the parts fjiM aircct(*d. lii tli(JS«? in- 
stances wt* do iu)t, liow»!Vcr, find small, 
movable sw(‘llings, but, on tin* coiitraiy , 
a tumor almost unit(>rinly surrounding 
tli(* joint, and iiit(*tTtiptlug its iiintioii. Af- 
ter soiiit* time, tin* liiinoi's b«*com(* larger 
and more fi\(‘d, tin* skin which co\c!*s 
them acciuires a pur])le or li\id color, 
and, l)(‘ing mucli inflamed, tbc\ at last 
suppurate*, and bn‘al\ into little from 

wjn<*b, at first, a juatt«*r someuliat puri- 
Ibriii oozes out ; l)Ut this (‘linuges, by de- 
gree's, into a kind ed* viscid, se rous dis- 
charge*, much iutermixe'd with small piece's 
of a white* s«d)stane*e‘. 'I'he* tmuoi*s sid)- 
side gradually, whilst the* ulceH’s at the 
same* lime e»|MMi more, and spre'jid ime*- 
epially in viu*ie)us elire'ctions. A Iter a time, 
some; of the ulcei's li(‘:d ; hul e>tlie*r tu- 
iiiors epiickly form in eliflere'iil parts of the 
Uuly, and pr(»cc(*el on, in the; same slow 
manne*r tistlie forme*!* oiie;s, to siipiiuratioii. 
In this iiianiie‘r the* dise'iuse; goes on for 
some; ye'ai*s ; and, appe*ariiig at bust to have 
(•xliaiistcd itself, all the ulcei-s he;al up. 
withenit l)e;ing suerceede'd by tiny fn*sli 
swedlings, hut U'aving lu'hind tlie*man ug- 
ly puckering of the skin, and a scar ol* 
considerable exte*iit. This is the most mild 
form under which scrofiilii appe'ars. In 
more virukmt e'ases, the eye^s are particu- 
larly the scat of the disease*, and are af- 
fected with ophthalmia, giving rise to ill 
cejrntioiis in th(3 tarsi^ and inflairimation of 
the tunica adnata^ terminating not iinfrc- 
qiienlly in an ojiacity of the transparent 
cornea. The joints become* afie'ctcul ; they 
swell, and suffer excruciating deeji-seated 
pain, which is increased upon the* 
slightest motion. The swellinf^^nd pain 
continue to increase ; the inu».,’'.*s of 
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the Jirnl) bopoini^ at much wasUMl. 

Matter iHSooii allcrwanlH formed, aiui this 
is discharged at small openings made by 
tin; bursting of’ tin; skin. Reing, howev- 
er, of a peculiarly acrimonious nature, it 
ero<U‘S the ligaments and cartilages, and 
])rodtices a caries of the neighl)oring bones, 
fly an absorption of the mattor into the 
system, ficctic fever at last arises, and, in 
tin* <*nd, oflen proves fatal. The tnjat- 
inent consists chiefly in tlie use of means 
adaj)ted to promote tfie genenil health, a 
nutritious diet, <*asy of digestion, a pure*, 
dry air, gentle exercise, friction, cold l)ath- 
ing, especially in the sea, and strength(!n- 
iiig medicines, as the ])repanitioiis of iron, 
myrrh, &.c. Various minei*al watei-s, and 
other remedies which moderately ])romote 
the secretions, appear also to have* b(»en 
oflen useful. In irritable states of thfi 
system, h<*mlock has b«‘en (‘injiloyed with 
jinich advantage. I'lic* applications to 
tIm' tiinioi-s and ulcers must vary accord- 
ing to tin* state of tin* parts, whether iiulo- 
leiit or irritable; when^ tin? tumors show 
no disposition to enlarge, or become inflam- 
ed, it is best to interil*re little with them; 
but their inflammation must be checked 
I>V leeches, aial when ulcers exist, 

stimulant lotions or dressings must la* used, 
to give them a disposition to heal ; hut if 
they an* in tin irritable state, a eataplasni, 
made with hemlock nr otln*!* nareotie. 

ScL’DF.ni, (leorge de, a Fn*nch writ<*r, 
horn at Havre, in KUll, was deseeiide<l 
from an aneienf rroveneal family. He was 
ti mcmhcT of tlui tieademy (1(550^, and 
died in His drainntie works (sixteen 

plays), sonnets, heroic po(*ms, romnnet»s, 
•Jve., liave been long forgotten. — His sister 
Madeleine was horn at Havre, in 1()07, 
Jind went at an early age to Paris, w Jieiv, 
though reniarkahly ugly, she attracted no- 
tiet* by her talents and wit. Her numer- 
ous and long-winded roinane<'S depict the 
maMnci*s of the French court in the c\- 
trtiordinaiy ttL*<le of the time. She died 
in 1701. Mademoiselle S<!ii«len was en- 
fith'd the Sapplio of her time. The most 
distinguished seholai*s and w'its of Eu- 
rope were her friends; the* neadeiny at 
Padua chose her a ineinlH^rof their body ; 
the French academy awarded the prize to 
her Dissertation on Gloiy. Her jiriiicipal 
W orks w'ore JirtamhiCj on Le Grand C^rus 
(10 vols. 8vo.) ; Cldie (lOvols.); with 10 
volumes of Conversations on diffenmt 
subjects, which are her liest jiroductioiis. 

ScuLPTLUiE, or the art of roprt^sonting 
visible forms ill hard masses, by means of 
the chisel, bad its origin in the art of mod- 
eiUng in soft substances (see Plas~ 

24 * 


tic as the ancient idols of all nations 
were f on net 1. The more difficult art of 
carving figures in wcKid and ivory, and 
still more t)f cutting tliem in .stone and 
casting in metal, w ere the invtaitions of a 
later |H*rioil. These inventions were also 
thtj oflsfiring of religion ; at first only ob- 
jects of ridigioiis woi*ship W'ere repre.sent- 
efl. In the earliest times, men venerated 
hitjcks and rough stones, or Bietylia, which 
W'ere said to have fallen from heaven, and 
which are in)W called aerolites, or ine- 
teoric slones. Blocks of stoiu! were also 
worsiiijijx'd as landmarks, and were called 
icrmim. From the ninth to the seventh 
century B. C., the Crof*ks had much in- 
tercourse with the Phcrnician.'^. This 
commercial nation woi-shijipcd the god 
'I'henf, Thoth, who had taught them tJio 
use of lottei*s. l'h(*y aflerw'ards employed 
liis image a-s tJH?ir lainlmarks, calling it 
their goil, and compelled tlie rude Au- 
tochthones to woi-sliip it. Such pillars 
w’<*re callc'd hermre : the god of roads and 
travellers was therefore called, by the 
Gn*eks, Hermes, Tiaw’ aftenvards put a 
bead n|)on thc.se j)illai*s, which is the ori- 
gin of busts. The proihictinns of sculp- 
ture are divided into insulated ])ieces, or 
siM*h iLs niay he viewed fnun all sides, 
whclhcr fiill figur(‘s, or Hermes^ busts, 
Jn’ads, iiuisks, v{L'i<*s, pedestals, &c., and 
works in n'lief, (J^ee Bass-reliefs and 
Ikvo.) Tin* c*hh*r sister of sculpture, in 
insulated forms, is arcliitcctiuv. The tii^t 
object of sculpture w'as tlie onianientiug 
of temples. 

History of Sculpture. We find veiy 
early indi»*ations of sciilptn.*e in the Bible, 
l.almn, who liveil in the twenty-third cen- 
tuiy B, r„ had images of his domestic 
gods, which w en* called, in Hebrew, te- 
raphim. In the very ancient Iinlian cav- 
ern and grotto temples, are found works 
of .'sciilplinv ; for instance, in the pagoda 
of EI(*})h!intis, near Bombay, is a colossal 
.statue of Bratna. This deity is represent- 
ed sitting, his anus crossed^ with the fai'c 
and figure of a man in frtint, and with a 
fi*inah' face and form behind; n|Km his 
right breast is the sun ; iijioii his left breast 
the moon mid the stars ; w aters, moun- 
tains, aiiiinuls and phmts are exhibited 
upon this statue, which the Hindoos lie- 
Jieved God to have presented to his Son, 
us a model, at tlie creation of the world. 
The fancy of the Hindoos w as veiy rich, 
but inclined tow’ards the syinliolic and 
allegoric, so that they never attained to a 
pure, stylo of ai*t. Their sculpture is high- 
ly expressive, but witliout a feeling of 
beauty, and exhibits a mosaic of ideas. 
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The Pensions, who lovcti spieiidor, had 
many works of si^ulpturo, as the mins of 
Persepolis prove ; hut, as tiiey never formed 
naked they failed to gain a just 

idea of the huinun form. In Assyria, tin* 
art dourislicHl under queen Simiinimis. 
VVe lind mention of hiiizen rftatiu's <^f 
Seniiramis, Belusanil Niiuis. In tlu* moun- 
tains of Curdistan, very aneient works 
of «cul[>tiire are found, whk'h the inha!)- 
itants consider as tiie images ot' (’‘liosnu's 
and lnsl)eloved Sliereeu, atul call the poet 
and artist Ferhad, tlu* sculptor. The Egyp- 
tians \vere the first who adopted a certain 
>ty!e of art. The works <»f art produced 
l>y ttiis nation were irloorny aiul gra\e. 
hut full of deep sentiment, eoimeeted, h\ 
the hioroglyphies whieh eoven’d them, 
with poetry and history, ainl In the miini- 
inies, with the belief of immortality. Hut 
as the kint^dom of the <h*ad st'eiiu'd to 
tJiem the true <*xisteiiee, so tln*ir art is 
more ivlated to d<*ath than to lile : ihf‘ir 
figures iire stiff and inotionh's'!, Iik<* the 
mummies; even their images of Isis have 
this character. These an* coniiecti'd witii 
the very ancient image of Diana at Kpln*- 
sus, and with the nio'^t aneient (hecian 
art; its the use of the human Ihrm on tin* 
capitals of the eoluiniis at Deiidera, the 
singularly extended female ligun's arouiul 
the zodiac of that place, and the mixture 
<»f hninan and animal forms in tlie Hphin\, 
file Annhis, &.(•., are evidently related to 
the Indian art. If wo consider the old 
(Grecian style, we find fir-:t the ahove- 
mentioned //fr//up, the tiouhle-headed lig- 
ures wliich we call images of Jatius, and 
which originally deiiote<l tln^ sun and the 
moon, imiiiberless variations of the Jfer- 
mrp, aslhe HenneracltVy ilermathf^nrp, Iffr- 
vif'rota^yskr. From these, which had iiei- 
therhands nor feet, the ruwt step wtus to im- 
ages, fornual likt^ inmnmies, niadt; <if eb- 
ony or cedar woo<l, in which the arms 
were clos4* to the Iiody, and the feet were 
only indicated !)y an incision, the eyes 
and the month «)iily by a slit. The artist 
next wjpanited tlie arms from the trunk, 
parted the feet, and put weapons, as a 
shield and spear, into the hands of the 
idols : tlms the first images of Pallas origi- 
nated. Other armed idols, which Ik;- 
loDtf to the Cretan family, w'ere alw) called 
as, for instance, the Taurian Di- 
aUS. ' Ab they were made small, they were 
commonly placed upon columns. The 
word slAue is derived from the Latin 
stcUuo^ to set up, or from «fo, to stand. 
In the lar^r statues in metal, the 
body of the miage was merely a cyliiidri- 
ced pillar, as in the colossus of the Amy- 


clcaii Apollo. Willi Da'daliis (q. v.) lx*- 
gins a new epoch in the art, nlKitit tlmse 
genemtions iM'fore the 'rrojon wiw. Of 
him, tini Creeks sifid symiKdically, that 
liis divine gt‘nius made statues walk, se^* 
and speak. They considcivd him the 
master, or rather tln^ inventor, of the am ; 
hf* was a^sothe syrnlx)! of the first miner: 
hiMict* the fable of the Diedalian labyrinth 
at (Yeti’, or the horizontal jwissages in the 
lii>t mine of that island, vvjiich alKaiiided 
in nc tal. I lis disciples and iiiiiliitors wen* 
called his sons: h(*nce all artists were syrn- 
hohcally calleil Dmialidts, 'flie old (Jn*- 
ciaii art then beeaine divideil into thn*c* 
different national styles — the old Attic, the 
.Lgin<*tii*, anti the Krniriaii. The urns 
tlou rished in 1 1 teiiqiles, nt)t only by 1 1 i<‘an> 
of statiu’s, hilt still more by anrUhtmata, 
consecnited ]»r('senls, tlm>nes deconitctl 
with tigures, colfei's, shields, tripod^, and 
vases, ^riie most celchrated are, I. the 
coffer t)t* (’v]>sehLs in Olympia, made of 
ct'dar wood and inlaid with gold and 
i\orv, and, 2. the throne of Apollo at 
Ainvt'he, a colossal seat of a still mt>re 
ancient colossus of Apollo, made by the 
31agnt*sian Hathych's, probably in the time 
of Solon. It conraiiietl, in rweiity-(‘ight 
paiieN outside, and lliiirleen panels insitle, 
the lht?u existing mythology of tin? gods 
and ln*roes. In tln‘sc two pieces, a p<*- 
ciiliar expression, united with the greatest 
ptiverty and nnleiit’ss of design and pro- 
ptution, is ohst'rvuhlo ; inseriptioiis an* 
every ^vhere necessary for ex[)lanation. 
ainl the works an? not ]>leasing ; their 
cJiaracter is allegory, bordering on hit*ro- 
glyphics. 'fwo temples of this ejioch an* 
menionihh*, as tin* works of the tirst Die- 
dalides, l)ip(i?nns, Khu?ciis, and Scyllis : — 
I. the licneum, or vciy ancient tem- 
ple of Here (Juno) of Samos. The* 
most ain’ieiit statin* of Juno there vvjls 
made by Sinilis of /Kgina : it was veiled 
and provi(U?d with supports. 2. 'J'lie 
Arteinisinm at Ephe.sus: the most an- 
cient statue in it was said to have fallen 
from lieavi?n, and was dedicated by tin* 
Aiiiazoihs. .\ft(*rvvar(Ls, the hla(‘k statue 
of Diana, in tin? form of u miiminy with 
many hreiists, as the goddess of nature, 
WU.S earned to this temple. At that time, 
the statues w(?re inaile of l)eateii bi*nss 
plate; aflerwurds, artiste began at Sa- 
mos to <!ust them, but only in pieces, 
which wore joined together by swallow- 
tailed fastenings. Sevenil works of this 
])rimiuvc epoch are still preserved. Ev- 
ery thing in them is exaggerated : the mo- 
tions are angular, the folds overcharged, 
the drapeiy stitlj the contoui^i^without 
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rcgMlariiy or prociHion. This earJy style 
displayed strength and energy, without 
expression and beauty. Under the Pisis- 
tmtidie, the art continued to flourish. 
Ihit it was not until the splendid admin- 
istrulioii of Pericles, that the highest con- 
ceptions of art were l(>rmed. In thisshoin 
|»eriod of tw(?nty years, Athens prcxluccd 
more spleiidicl works than ifonie, the 
iiiistn*ss of the world, produced in siiven 
c(;iitiirics. The iidhieiice of the great po- 
ets of this time, iijion tin; art, was cer- 
tainly imp4>rtiuit. It was the age of <dussic 
moth^ls and tin; ideal style. PliidiiLS made 
two <*lii<‘f ideals, Mimn’va and .lupiU'r; the 
ilumcr for tin; Parthenon in Athens; tin* 
latt< r, tin; iamous (>lyni|)iuti .liipitcr at 
1 11 is. Jloth wen* wrought in ivory and 
gold; the god was heautifully foniied, al- 
though fortv fi'et high. His throne was 
^pl(‘ndidly adorned. The expression of Ju- 
j)it(‘r was a union of power, wisdom and 
ix nevoh'nce ; he sat at Iillis as the chi(*f 
jinlge of the contests in the Olympii* 
L:a/in*s. His si/e is described in the words 
(if an epigrammatist, who said, *‘The 
*'tatue of .lupiter would have thiaist off the 
roof of the temph* like a thin shell, if it 
had f‘ver i-iseii from its g<»lden throne.” 
IMiidias began tin; class of ideal forms, 
which, for the male tigun's, atU*r- 

Nvards <livided into gods, (h‘mi-gods, and 
ln‘ro4's ; for l<*rnah* tigures, vtirious forms 
were ado|'te<l as ideals: — 1. 'flic Vir- 
gin : this is again divide<l into two chief 
branches: a, the Doric (’retail, short- 
waisted, twii'e-girded tigure, used to re|»- 
resi'iit Diana, the Amazons, Xymphs, and 
Hacchantes ; h. the Attie-lonian virgin, 
"’(H ii in tin; Pluses, (’aiiephora' and priest- 
esses. y. Tin* Matron : the highest 
id4*al of tin* matronly form is in the Juno 
of Argos. We have also the ideal of Ce- 
re's, CylH*le, and laU’r of iNeine^eis, Fortuna, 
J*udicitia, Piefas, the Komaii empresses 
and vestals, as well as the beautiful vir- 
gins of Herculaneum, in the cabinet of 
antiquities at Dresden. 3. The lletieni 
Wits elevated to the ideal of Venus Ana- 
dyomene. 4 . The lemale wanior was 
idealized in the Pallas Atln*ne, us the per- 
petual Virgin, skilled in w ar and tin; arts. 
To the male figure's belongs,* also, the 
gymnastic and athletic chtss. l^ilycletus 
ereated the fii*st, forming two ditlereiit 
ideals of young men ; in Jiis Diadyincniis, 
the mild youth, who winds the wreatJi of 
victory round his brow, and in his Dory- 
phonis, the ardent and warlike youth, 
holding the lauce before him, which was 
the famous cation, the model of all pro|)or- 
tioD% Myron created the athletic class. 


His atlilet£c arc very celebrated, particu- 
larly his Discolxilus, who supports his left 
hand on his knee, and, bending, throws the 
discus, with liis right hand raised back- 
wards. He completed this class by the 
ideal of Hercules, and formed the ideals 
of the whole uiiinial kingdom. Only one 
hundred yeais after Phidias, P. C., 
the high or ideal st) le gave place to the 
beaiitifiil. Scojkls and Pnixiteles w'en* 
tlic fn>»t in this style; tliey sculptured all 
tin; \ari4;tics of the dancing Bacchantes, 
or Tliyades, in w liicli the tiiiest forms of 
beauty w'(*re joined with enlhiisiastic fren- 
zy. S4*r>p{LS invented ihe group ; Praxite- 
les the i(h*als of Diana, of Venus, and of 
Bacchus. He was the lather ofanu/ncr- 
oiis fatnily of artists. After him the l>eauti- 
fnl styh* u^as traiisforimMl into tlie grace- 
ful, wliicli gained in expression and purit\ 
wiiat it lost in grandeur. J^ymnietiy' and 
proportion were most attended to. Jii the 
age of Ale\and(‘r, J^ysippiis adopted a 
new' style of art, by forming many jiortrait 
suitues. He was the only one w’bo wa- 
permitted to make the statue of Alexan- 
d<*r, as Ajx lles alone w as allowed to paint 
him. This last flourishing })criod 4)f Gre- 
eian seulpture began B. (^’. It con- 
tained the last elass of works of the art. 
that <»f the ideal statues of kings and of 
w'arrioi*s. Lysi|>pns, though influence*! 
much by Polyck'tusV rules of proportion, 
formed liis IkmIIcs nn)re slender, and his 
hea<ls smaller ; be also bestowed particu- 
lar care uj)oii the linishing of tlie liair. 
His statues are particularly admiied for 
their life. Through the influence of 
painting, seulpture aecpiired the exjires- 
sion of feeling, of w liicli the highest jier- 
feetion, in the ])atlieiic, is the grouj) of 
Laoeoiin. Tin* taste Ibr colossal statues 
extended itself, and contrilmtcd to tlie de- 
cline of tiu* art ; excess of omainent w'as 
also connected with it. After the Mace- 
donian and Syrian wai-s, B. C., tlie 
Romans begjui to carry oft' the statues 
ji'om tlie eonquei-ed countries. Paulus 
A:hniliiis adorned his triuinpli of tlut;e 
days w ith immi*iise tivasurcs of Gix?cian 
statues. The Forum Romanum was of- 
ten hung willi costly caqiets, and traiis- 
fornu'd into a theatre, adorned with alwiit 
JKKK) statues ; w^ere placed in the 

capital alone. With the statues also the 
Grecian artists came to Rome ; but the art 
never l)ecajne naturalize*! tlit*re. After 
the time of Sylla, the love of the art was 
increased to a mania. The last flourishing 
period of the art w^as Adrian’s age. The 
highest elegance, polish and perfection 
W'as its character. Tiiis taste continued 
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uiuler the Antonines, slijrhtly degener- 
ated ; but it sunk entirely under i?e veins 
mid his successors : before Constantine tin* 
Great, the art of the ancients was entii'ely 
lOvSt. The (*arly i^hristian works adheit' to 
a fixed tyjx*. See the JVotizic ilclln Sntl- 
tvra des^li ^inticki e dei varj^ suoi Stiliy de! 
Abate Lanzi (3<l Italian ed., with 

annotations and cojiper-plates, in the Po- 
li^rq/ia b^csolanay 1834). Scid|iture n‘- 
vived in Italy in the tliirteenth centuiy. 
The modern artists worked also ably in 
metal. The jjreatest master of this first 

S ?riod of modem art was .Iliehael Angelo 
iionarolti. Thnnigh liim and his disci- 
ples, sculpture raised its head in Western 
Enro|K\ All the remains of art which 
hail escaped destruction from barbarian 
violence, religious fanaticism, anti natural 
caust's, were now carefidly pn^served. 
W e an’ chiefly indebted to the noble < "os- 
mo and Lon'ir/o de’ 3Ie<lici for the restora- 
tion of a better style. Artists were* hon- 
oretl anti supported, the treasurt's of anti- 
(juity wert' eollectt‘tl and musc'ums insii- 
tuted. The neighlMiring princes vi<*d with 
the 3f(‘dici. Yet modern art never at- 
tainixl the sublimity anti trantpiil graiuhair 
of the ancient. The nuMlern artist reveals 
himsidf in his works: the ancient artist 
did not apfiear in his work. Thniiigh 
Ihitmarotti’s sublime gtniius, the art was 
s(*duced into extnivagance, find through 
Ifernini’s affectt‘d grace into manntTisni 
anti excessive ornament; the true ftM’ling 
of beauty had disapjieared ; artists in vain 
endeavored to surjiass the jincients, not 
rt'fdizing that they had sunk too low to 
understand them. Through the prepon- 
fleniting example of France, good taste 
in «?verv art dc*clined more and more; hu- 
man nature itself wa.s distorted. l"he 
folly of fa.shion prevailed every where. 
In the eighteenth century, Winckelmanii 
Wfu? the first wlui lighted the torch of 
moilcTu art, and opuied the eyes of his 
coiiteni|K>nirie.s to the elevated beauty 
of antiquity. The cardinal Allmni and 
Mengs sufiported liirn ; thu.s the new 
dawn of tlie art and of Ixwity wa.s ush- 
ered in. Th(; present age can boast of 
several sculptors of great merit. An ap- 
parent stagnation in art was first to come, 
liarl taste was to be destroyed, liefore 
beauty could blossom again. Canova lie- 
came the founder of a new periotl. Thor- 
waldsen stands Viy Ins side, and in many 
respects before him ; and to judge by the 
prom^ which modem sculpture has 
made in the last thirty years, and the no- 
ble works which have been executed in 
so short a time, we may hope, that it is 


upon n sali'r route than in the sixteenth 
centuiy. 

T/ic 7nost illustrious Sculptors of Anti' 
iluity. — Earliest Period , — Vulcan and Pro- 
mellieus are but syndiolical figures ; and 
the ingenious (ireeks denoted !>y the lame 
god aiul the deified man, the jiower and 
skill of grt eonquering matter, and the 
divine spirit of the mind iinmortali/ing 
earthly forms. In Daxlalus of Athens 
we hehold the first great sculptor; we 
may plaeo him about 1400 Jk C, At the 
sjime time, Smilis, the father of statu- 
ary, lived in .Egina. F|)€Mis is sfiid to 
luue made the Trojan hoi*se. Rhireiis 
of Samos, 700 Ik (^., iiiventiMl the art of 
moulding find casting statues in metal. 
Theodonis and Telecles, his sons, trav- 
elled, for the study of the art, to Egypt. 
Tin* former is reported to have made the 
statue of tlie Pytliian AjhiIIo, for the teni- 
ph* at Samos, in two parts — <»ue half at 
F.phesus, the other half at Samos — a man- 
ner of wrirking, whieli was, perhaps, pos- 
sible in the eondition of the Egyptian art. 
Dihutades invented the art of making 
portniit figures in baked earth (terra cotta ) ; 
liis ilaughter (^alin'hoe suggested to him 
this idea, by drawing the |>rofil«» of ht*r 
loverV shadow with eoal upon the wall. 
Euehirus of ("oriiith (Ik ( \ tJtvl) aeeompa- 
nied Demaratns, the father of the elder 
Tanpiin, to Italy, and intro<lueed the art oi* 
inod(*lling into Etruria. Dipienus and 
Seyllis beeamt* the masfei-s of a numerous 
sehool. Malas and his fifilowers were 
nniong the nn)st illustrious seulptors of 
that time. ( "anaehus was the gn*atest 
master of the Sicyonian seh(K)l. Perilliis 
made the famous hra/(*ii hull (a s)>leiidid 
iriJLsterpieee) fi)r PImlaris, who ruled in 
Sieily ,5fil Ik in whieh tJio nrti.st him- 
si‘lf was burnt. Among tin* prineipa! 
works in st<)ne wen? those of Ruthyeles 
of Amyche. ("allon of ./F^gina lived 540 
Ik Demeas of Frotona exeeuted the 
statue of Milo. Jpliierates cast the brazen 
lioness of lieiena, wiio was privy' to the 
conspiracy of Ilurmodins and Aristogi- 
ton against Hipparchus, and who endured 
the torture till death, without eoiifessing 
any thing. Tlie artist gave no tongue to 
the lioness, in order to express the heroic 
silence of Lf?nr*rifi. Onatas of ^Egina 
restored the statins called the black Ceres 
of Phifcalea, Ageladns of Argos is consid- 
ered the master of Phidias. 

Second Period, — Ideal Stifle , — ^With Phi- 
dias of Atiiens liegan the period of the high 
ideal style, which he created. He lived 
in the time of Poriides. Resides his two 
masterpieces, Pallas Athene and\^piter, 
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Jiis J*allaH of bras.s ft )r AtJions, liis Vojiuh 
Urania, liin NomoHiK in tlio toinple at Ma- 
rathon, and his Amazon, called Kucne- 
niofh I’roin the beauty of her limbs, de- 
serve mention. He ma<h^ but a .sin^;^le 
hoy from life. His favorite <lisci])les were? 
Alcainenes of Attica and Af'oracrilus of 
Paro.<. The most c«;lebrated wdl'ksofthe 
l(>rmer his Vhdcaii, his Olym|ii.*in 

<*oj]<jm‘ror, hisChipid, his Mars, ami his 
V('inis. The. sec<aid was a still jrreater 
thvr)rite <il’ Phidias; Ije contended with 
Al<*amen(‘s in the (;\ecution of a V^'iius, 
aixl was adjudjretl lo be inferior by the 
Atliejiians oiil\ <jut rd* partiality to the*ir 
-citiz<*ii ; he tiaiisl()nm*d his Venus 
To a iS'eme^is, and sold it at Khamiius. 
\'aiTo cnnsi<li*r(‘«l this slatuf‘ the finest 
iM* eA«M*ulrd. Polycletus of Arpis made 
.limo, the third elii(*f ideal a com- 

panion to the Olwupit* Jupiter. In the 
l.ndt)\ isian Juno, an imitatiim ot' I ut h(>ad 
is preser\ed. Poiych'tus sculptured, be- 
sides his famous canon, all tlui beautiful 
i:\iMnastic ])ositions of lioys, and all the 
sjiorts of youth: the hijrhest ideal of this 
class is his Mercury. A fender softness 
wa.s peculiar to this master, as shown in 
iiis charming (’anephone of Alliens. He 
chietly cast in nu'tal. His fellow disciple 
and rival was .Myron of l^lcuthera* in 
Hieotia. He ex(‘cuted three colossus<‘s 
upon OIK* pedestal — Miner\a pn*senliuti 
the d< iti(‘d llen-ules t<» Ju|ut(‘r. 'J’ho fer- 
tile jfeiiius of Myron was displayed in tin* 
choiia* ot’ m-w and Indd positions, lb* 
des[»ist‘d the softer forms of the Ephebi, 
and showed his .skill in the rejire.sentatioii 
of the most hi^dily finished athletic I'onns. 
ilis |{miner, his ,'^Iiiiger, and his I'um-ra- 
tist<, are c{*le!»niTed. His idi’nl of Her- 
cules cuinpletc'd this class of l*nnns. His 
lleilla*, and his S<*a Monster, are famous 
ainon^ Ills animal fiirm.s. Hut om^ tliiii^r 
w^as wantiiifT to this f^real sculptor — frrace 
of exprrssion : in this lie was surpassed 
hy his rival, Pythagoras of Khetrium, who 
adopted the undulating line as the line of 
beauty, ami first ex presstnl the sinews and 
^ eins with accuracy. He created the ideal 
of .Apollo in the position of an archer who 
has just shot tin* serpent Pytlioii. The 
imitation of tliis is tin* most sjiieiidid statue 
which we fiossess — the Apollo Jh’lveilere. 

Th ini Peri od, — lica utiJiU Shfl e, — Soc - 
rates, the. scidptor of the clothed Gnices, 
with Athenodorus and Nam*ydes, began 
this epoch. Praxiteles and Scopas brought 
tlie art to its higJn'st pcTfoction, since? they' 
nniU'd beauty with grace. I'he ino.st cel- 
obruted^works of Scopa.s are his furious 
Hacchante (thelK*ad, bending buck ward.>!, 


united the highest betautv with Jiacclia- 
nulian frenzy), his Cupid, iiis Venus (prob- 
ably the model of the Metlicean), and Ills 
group, — tin* IViumph of Achilles, whom 
The.tis is conducting, after his death, to 
the happy i.slaiid.s, in whicli Hcopus found 
an o})port unity of inlroducing nniiiherlesfe 
Triton.'^, \erei<ls and si a imin^tcrs in iln^ 
ino.st eharmiiig comhinution*'. Praxitele.s, 
the iiio.st feeling of* all sciilptf)rs, created 
the perfect ideals of Diana and of’ Hacchiis. 
He formerl the Jattf r *ls a contni>t to the 
Satyrs and Eauns, who ex|)re>s nidenes> 
and Jic/‘ntiou.*‘i](‘ss : it was soft ami tender, 
without being effeminate ; it was perjiet- 
uai gayety per>oiiifi<Kl in the ^ictoriou^ 
god, sporting with his eompaiiions. The 
Diana of this arti.<t expressed \irgiii mod- 
esty, xvith hold activity. Homer’s Xaiisi- 
caa in.spired Jiim. He made, also, the 
admireti statue of a Sat\ r ( Periboetos), and 
the ideal f>f Eros, or ('upid. The god of 
lo\e wiLs iie\<*r n*}»resentod hy the aii- 
eieiits as an infant ; the iruc^ infantile 
re present ;it ion wits not admissible till after 
the ('hristiaii era. Eros always had the 
form of a hoy approaehing youth. Prax- 
iteles fii*st attempted to repn’sent Venu.s 
entirely naked, and thus created the later 
ideal of the goddess. His most celebrated 
works are his Venus of Cos and ofCnidos. 
The former is coveretl from the hip down- 
wanhthe latter entirely naked, holding lier 
garment with lier left hand over the luult. 
We posv<ess imitations of both. The group 
of Niohf* is al.'^o ascribed to this nui'^ter. 
His sou ( ’ephissoiluriis xmis et'lebrated for 
his gymnasti«* Symjdegma (two wrestlei-s 
with haiuls interlaced), and his ..Escula- 
piiis. After his time, th(' art degeiienited 
tlirongli the introthiction of the most vo- 
luptuous representations. Praxiteles had 
already formed, I’or Phryne, a Group in 
bronze, in which he jilaeed a laughing 
Heta*ra opposite to a weeping matron. 
Hermaphrodites, groups of t?at\i*s and 
Xunphs, were fonned with great jierfec- 
tion of art, and equal looseness of moi*al 
seiitiinent. 

Fourth Period. — of Alexander the 
Great , — -Art could only gain through gi*aee 
ami softness of execution, since tin* high 
ideal beauty was on the decline. Iiysi|y- 
pns of Sic von appeareii and btcaine tJie 
master of elevated jiortrait sculpture. 
Among the goils, Hei-culcs wius his favor- 
ite, mul he ])erfectod the ideal ftgure of 
NejUnne, designed by Kuphranor. lit* 
repiTseiited Alexander from his child- 
hood To his manhood. It is affirmed 
that he alone made 1500 statues ; some 
limit this numi) i* to 010; every" figure 
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oniis i?ivatj»ix>iu>3, howovor, is iiu‘lii(h*d in 
this estiinato. Tlio most celehratod aiuonj; 
tlirsi* ^Mips aiv, Alexander hmitinir, and 
th^* twonty-fivo oquostriaii statuos, n'piv- 
sonting tiu? Macedonian^ tricnds, who li'll 
in the first attack near tlie (»ranicus, at the 
side ot Alexander. Ilis Iiorses are verx' 
beautUul. V'lithycnites, his son,and Ajad- 
lodorus and Sifanion, were j^rcat sculp- 
tors ef tlds periotl. (^hares of Lindns 
cast the famous (\»lnssus (<|. v.) of Rliodes. 
Ai^esander, Athtuaxlonis, and Polydonis, 
father and sons, of Rhodes, formed the 
celehnited "roup of Laocoiin; (ilyeon of 
Atliens, the rarnese Hercules: Apollo- 
nius and Taurisciis, the Farnese hull. 
The sculptors of Rome were (hecks; we 
only know of them, Arcesilaus, the frituid 
of Lucius Lucullus, and Praxiteles, the 
ifreatest modelk'r of the aifc of Pompi'v. 
He wn>te five iK>oks on tlie most celebrated 
works of art. Zemxlonis had tormed, in 
(laul. a colossal Mercury in hniss, and 
was invited by ATero to Rome, to make a 
colossid statue of him, 110 feet hi"h : tlie 
easting failed. The recliniri" statue of 
the dyiiiji? deopatra was executed in the 
reiffii of the emperor Aujfustus. (1e- 
omenes, an Athenian, intule the statue of 
Germanicus, in the time of Tiberius. 
Tlie four I want ifu I hors<-s of brass, ahovt* 
the chi»‘f entnince of the church of St. 
3fark at Venice, were cast duriii" the 
rei"n of \ero. The l>eautiful Antinous 
is one of the most {K-rfect statues of the 
a"e of Adrian. 

The moat IHvstrimut Sndptors of Mod- 
ini Times, — Earlier Period, — I. Italian 
Srulpfors. In the eleventh century, we 
find mention of a sculptor named Ihiono, 
in the twelfth, of Honanno of Pisa. \ic- 
colo Pisano, who die<! in 1Q70, wa.scalle<{ 
the restorer of "o<k 1 taste in .sculpture. 
Several works of his soti Giovanni i^i.sani 
are still to be seen in Pisa. Andreas Or- 
jrairna, surnamed Ruffahnaco, died in 
Luca della Robbia variii.shed his 
W'orks in term rotta^ with c^reaf skill. Lo- 
renzo (jhilwrti, who died in 145.5, wfis a 
very abl<j master. His hni/en f(ate.s at the 
Bnttisterio of Florence are celehnited. 
Alicliael An{[telo declared them worthy to 
stand at the entrnnee-of paradise. Dona- 
tello (lx>ni at Florence 138:i, died HW) 
enriched Venice, Florence, Genoa ami 
Faenza with hLs work.s; a hald-heade<l 
old man, made by him in Florence, is 
celebrated. He fonned, for the church 
of St. Mark at Florence, the brazen stat- 
ues of St. Peter, St. George and St. Mark ; 
the latter is particularly memorable for 
the question of Michael Angelo : “ JVfarco, 


perch V non mi parli'P^ (Mark, why dost 
thou not sjH*ak to me?) His limther Si- 
mon made one of the brnz(*n gates of the 
church of St. Peter, and the s<’pulchre of 
.Martin \', in ilu‘ Lateran church. An- 
ilrcas Pisano was an illustrious sculptor 
aiu! engniver. l^orenzo Lottc^ called L<»- 
n'uzetto, was the fu*st xvho en<h‘avon*d to 
n‘siore antM|ues. Andreas Verrocchio, 
from jealousy of his jmpils Perugino and 
Leonardo da Vinei, almndoned painting, 
and d(*vott‘d himself to scidptiire. He 
was tlu' fn-st who revived tin* art of mod- 
elling the busts of the dec(‘a.setl in soft 
substances. Rustit'i, born at F'lorence, in 
1470, was the disciple of Verrocchio, and 
afterwards of Leon, da Vim*i. 'Plu' latter 
taught })im the art of modelling, of cut- 
ting marble, of casting in hniss, and per- 
spectivi*. His most ci'Iehrated worss an* 
a Fhiropa, a Ledu, a V^ilcan, and a Nep- 
tune. Michael .Angelo lliionarotti (q. v.), 
in his early youth, exi'cnted some aston- 
ishing works, as the head of an old wo- 
man, and tin* statue of Hercuh*s. Partic- 
ularly worthy of adminition an* his Bac- 
chus, the famous colossal statue of Julius 
TI, fir whose tomb he made three figures, 
among which is his famous Moses, his 
J)avi<l, his V ictory at F'lorence, and his 
statue of Night upon the tomb of Giulio 
de’ Medici. Tatti, called after his birth- 
place Sansovino, horn 1477, when a youth, 
at Rome, made a model of the Group of 
Laocoiin, which, by Raphaersdecision,ob- 
tainf'd the prizi*, and was cast in bronze. 
He e\'ecut<*d many works for Venice, 
among which the marble .statues of the 
holy Virgin in St. Mark’s, and f)f John the 
Baptist in tie* church at Gitsa (Jrande, are 
partii’ularly celebrated. 'Plu? ease of his 
dnipf*rj’ and the lift* of his.statU(*s an^ much 
admired. Baccio Bandini'Hi, born at Fhu- 
taice in 14H7, vied with Biionarotti. lie 
liad a gn*at knowledge of anatomy ; his 
manner is <*nergetic hut rude. He re- 
stored the right arm of Laocoiin ; his bass- 
reliefs upon the tomlis of Leo X and 
(4<*inent V'H, are famous. Benvenuto 
(’ellini, horn at F'lorenci* in 1500, was u 
sculptor, goldsmith and painter. Proper- 
zia Rossi, of Bologna, is the oidy cele- 
brated female sculptor. Two angeds in 
marble, which adf>rn the front of the 
church of St. Petronm,and several busts, 
were the foundation of h(*r fame. She 
represented, with much skill and deli- 
cacy, the ])ussion of Christ, and many 
figures of the apostles, ujmn peach-stones, 
in bass-relief Fleven ofthese peach-stones 
are i)reservcd in the gallery of ^le mar- 
chese Grossi at Bologna. She stuaied the 
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rules of architecture and perspective, and 
was an able painter and musician. An 
nnhapf)y passion caused her early death, 
ill 1530. She sc.ulptured the melancholy 
story of her feelings in marble, and this 
bass-relief wtus her maste*r])iece. Guglieliiio 
della Porta, of Milan, restored several on- 
li(|ueH in Rome ; lie restonid alsoithe legs 
of the Parnese Iferciiles so well, tliat 
Buonarotli <lid not consider the genuine 
legs, which he found twenty-seven years 
jifh‘r, superior. The b(;uutiful statue of 
Justice upon the tomb of Paul III, in the 
church of St. Peter’s, is by this master, us 
*\vell as the lour great projdiets in the 
niches hetw(jcn the columns of the first 
colonnade of the same church. With Ber- 
nini, horn at Naplc‘S, 159^, a second period 
of Italian sculpture begins. He was a 
man of uncommon genius, but his Ixdd- 
ness, his imagination, and particularly liis 
endeavors to please, generally seduced 
him into irregulariti(‘s ; he attempted to 
>iir]aiss natural beauty, particularly in the 
dimples in the cheeks.. His St. Theresa 
and St. Bibiana were his masterpieces. 
Messandro Algardi ((j. v.), born at Bo- 
logna, was the rival of Bernini. He was 
a disciple of l^udovico (.'aracci ; and the 
painter is ollen discoverable in his works. 
He was the founder of a numerous school. 
Domenico Guido, Antonio Kaggi, Ercolc 
l^ rrata, aiul Gain*. Brunelli, are distin- 
guished among the numerous disciples of 
flu* two last masters. Goniielli, called the 
blind man of Cambassi, lost his eyesight 
in his twentieth year, mid made himself a 
sculptor by libeling alone. He executed a 
statue of Cosmo I, grand-duke of Tus- 
<*any, in terra cotta, Tubi, born at Rome, 
l().*U), sculptunul much lor France. He 
made tin* famous group upon the tomb 
«»f Tureniu*. Camillo Rusconi, born at 
Milan in 1(>58, was an admirer of the an- 
cient works of aiT, and imitated them in 
a masterly^ inanntT. His inast<*rpiec<* is 
the tomb of Gn’gory XIII, in St. Peters. 
The attjtiKh; of his 5igun*s is niajew^stic and 
heantiful ; his style is pure, full of expres- 
•"^ion, lire and life. Angelo Rossi, born at 
(*enoa in 1()7I, chielly distinguished hiin- 
sejf by^ his excellent reliefs. He followed 
rather the taste of the ancients than the 
f^tyle of Algardi, not cutting so deep, but 
lorniing rather deini-reliefs. His work of 
this kind, for tlie tomb of Alexander VIII, 
is the li nest buss-rel ief in St. Peter’s. Gae- 
tano Zuinbo, born at Syracuse, 11)56, liad 
tio other master tlion his own genius. He 
carried the working in colored wax to 
great pi'rfection. Ho made, for tJie grand- 
duke of Tuscany, the famous representa- 


tion of putrefaction, showing all its stages 
in five corps<.'s, colored after nature, with 
so much tmih as to excite horror. A 
Birth of the Savior, and a Descent from 
the Cross, arc among his ma«iterpieces. 

2. French ycuLptors , — Jean Goujon, of 
Paris, is the first distinguished sculptor in 
France ; and his nK>st celebrated work is 
the fiiimtain ^ f the Nymphs, in the inai- 
ket-place des Innocents at ParL<, which he 
liegari under Francis I, and finished in 
1.5.50, under Henry II. He was also an 
architect and an engraver. He iierished, 
in 1.572, in ilie massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew’s. G« rmaiii Pilon, of Paris, had 
much gmee, but his style was often im- 
pure. He first accurately distinguished 
the various materials of the drajicry*. The 
group of the three Christian Virtues, 
in white marble, for the church of St. 
Celostine, is a nohle work. Jean de 
Boulogne was Ixirn at Douay', in 1524. 
He went early to Rome, and was Buona- 
rotti’s disciple. He was on the ixnut of 
leaving Rome on account of his jwverty, 
when an amateur at Florence gave him a 
juece of marble, out of which he fonned 
a Venus, by which he gained celebrity. 
His most celehratetl works arc Sann>son 
ainl a Plfilistine, at Flonmce, his colossal 
Neptune, and his Rape of the Sabine Wo- 
men, in the same place, his flying Mer- 
cun', in brass, and his Jupiter Pluvins, tJie 
gn»atest colossus of modem art. His dis- 
ciple Tacca made the horse for the statue 
of Henry' IV, upon the Pont-neuf, and the 
eqiiesti’ian statin* of Philip IV, king of 
^puin, reprt*senied at full s|)eed in Buen 
Retiro. Jacques Sarassin, bom at Noyon, 
1.590, was educated in Rome, and united 
genius with taste and grace. The Carya- 
tides, which adorn the great pavilion of 
the old Louvre, and the Group of Romu- 
lus and Remus in Versailles, are among 
his masterpieces. He founded a produc- 
tive school, and died in 1660. Francois 
Anguier made the beautiful tomb of the 
duke of Montmorency*, in the church of 
St. Mary' at Moulins, and Ifis brother 
Michael, the statues and reliefs of tJie 
Poite St Denis. Th^odon made the beau- 
tiful statue of St John in the Laterau, 
and the two Groups in the garden of die 
Tuileries, Atlas tninsfbrmed into a rock, 
and Phaetusa changed into a i)opIar tree. 
He died in 1680. Lerambert nuule sev- 
eral groups for Versailles. Puget, bom at 
Marseilles, in 1622, was a painter, archi- 
tect and sculptor. If he had more care- 
fully studied the antique models, he would 
have surpassed all modern sculptors. His 
style was bold and powerful. His most 
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r.olebratcd works are his two colossiil IVr- 
niini, in the city hall of Toulon, his statue 
of Milo in tlie |mrlv (»f Versailles, ami his 
Dyiii^CJladiator. The hn»tiiei*s IVIarsy, h<»rn 
in l(i24 and at (\unbray, made the 
statues of Bacchus and of Lntona in bronze, 
at Versailles, and the famous (iroup of 
Horses at the bath of A{)ollo, in the same 
place. Francois (firardon, lK>rn at 'IVoyes, 
in 1G?40, was the naist celebi-ated sculptor 
of the ago of Louis X l\*. His equestrian 
statue of this king, t\vent\ -oiu' let't high, 
which stood fortnerly on the royal Placi; 
Vendome, was tlie tirst >\ ork of iuotha*n 
rimes, which was cast in a single piece. 
Most of tile works of (Jirardon an' formed 
after designs by Lt' Brim, and adorn tlie 
park of Vei-sailles. !*ierre le (Jros, horn 
at Paris, ll>5(), lived almost all his life in 
Horne, and is one <»f the best French 
artists. His most c'elehrated wtu ks are, a 
Homan ^faid in the garden of tin* Tuile- 
ries, 8t. Dominie in the cliurch of St. IV- 
ter's, the (iroup i»f St. Ignatius, and St. 
Theresa in the chureh of the ( ’arineliti's 
at Turin. He dieil in 1711), ileeply morti- 
tii'd by the neglect of the aeadi'mieians at 
Paris. Xic^kis ('ou>iou, horn at Lyou<, 
in Iiad niueh taste and ease, hut eii- 

rirely a Fri’iieli matnier. His brother 
(juillamne siirf»as-:«'d him, and finished, in 
hass-reliel’, the Passige of the Rhine, which 
the former had coiiiiiieneial. Kdme Bou- 
cliardoifs style was soft ratlna* than ele- 
vated, more regular than hold, [.arnhert 
Adam, horn at Xaney, in 1700, made the 
two statues, tie* Seine and .Mann', eigh- 
teen feet high, at St. Cloud, and th<* (iroup 
of Xeptutie and AniphitriU; at Versailles. 
His .style is rude and wild. Lenaiyne di>- 
tiiiguished liiiiisc'lf by his portraits : he was 
animated, hnt incorrect. Heiie Slodz, horn 
at Paris, ill 1705, worked in a simple style 
of grandeur: few understood drapery 
bettcT than he, yet liis figures are not 
always correct. Bafitistf? Ihgalle, horn at 
Paris, 1714, owed his ‘success entirely to 
his gr<;at irulu^try. His Mf rcury and Ve- 
nus are cel(*hrat» (l : the king of Pni.ssia 
purchased tliem both. 'Plie celidirated 
tomb of marshal Sa\i! at Strashurg is his 
work. A Boy wit II a < 'age, from which 
the bird liad escapad, by its irutli and ex- 
pression, gained \um universal approba- 
tion. He died in 17' 5. l itienne tVlco- 
net wiis invited to Peter-liarg, to make an 
equestrian statue of Petr-r tlie (Jreat, in 
bronze. Mademoiselle Collot mailc the 
model of the head. 

3. German Sculptors . — Long iMjfore Al- 
bert Diircr’s time, some exci3lleTit scidp- 
turs flourished in the south of Germany, 


whose industry and c\c<*lleucc are proved 
by their works, whieli nilorn the cliun’lies, 
eity halls and ll)untains of Xuri'inberg 
and other places. We even lind marks of 
still mon* ancient sculptiip*, in the iiiirn- 
herless equestrian figures and images of 
saints, which, in all the minsters, and 
particularly in that at Cologne, eoxereven 
the smallest tiinvis. 'Die names of fhi'se 
mastei-s are tmknown ; the first prohahl\ 
came from Byzantium. Albert Diirer, 
whose genius emhnieed various di'parf- 
iiients of the liiu* arts, jirodueed exeelleni 
works of sculpture, large and small, eoir 
preheiiding insulated figures, and figures 
in relief in wood and stone, i.eonard Ki'rn, 
iMirn at Forehteiiherg, in 1.580, studied in 
Italy, and worked with iiiiieh sueec'ss in 
wood, stone and ivory, (loltfried i.ey- 
gi'lh', horn at Iheisfailr, in Silesi . It >30, 
died at Berlin, lt)8.3, was tlie first a\Iio 
formi'd small I'questrian ligiires, of east 
iron. Hi* rejireseiited the emperor Leo- 
pold I, at ( 'openhagen, Charli's 11 of Fiig- 
kmd, a> 8r. (Jeorge, at Dresden, and the 
elector Frederic \V illiam, as Beilerophon, 
at Bi'rlin. Haiichmuller worked on the 
eoliimn of the holy Trinity at \ ieniia, 
which was finished 1(103. Andreas von 
Sehluter, horn at llamhiirg, I (>t»2, studied 
ill Italy, ('hiefly the works of Buotiarotfi, 
and was invited to Berlin, where he 
adorned the arsenal and tormed the model 
of the excellent eque^triau statue of tlie 
elector Fri'derii* W dliam, which was east, 
1700, by .lohri .laeolii. Balthasar Permo- 
ser, horn in ItioO, iu the district of Salz- 
burg, di»'d, l7‘W,al Dresden, has left many 
excellent works at Berlin, Dresden and 
Leip<ie. 3'hen* an* aho other (icrman 
siMiIptors of note. 

1. Dutrh, Sirrdish and Hus- 

sinn Sndjflors. —Francis Duqiiesiioy, horn 
at Brussels, in 151M, known uniler the 
name ?/ Fiainiuiro. He hud, like Algardi, 
a peculiar genius for representing the 
beauty of children, and succeeded in fly- 
ing and rising figures better than any 
one before him. He fonned an intimate 
frieiid.ship with Poussin, and lioth gave 
themselves, willi an unli/nited devo- 
fion, to art. His Andrew, twenty-tw’»* 
palms high, in St. Peter’s at Rome, is one 
of the finest statues there ; and his Su- 
sanna at Loretto is much admired on ac- 
count of the noble altitude of the figure, 
its mild, pious expression, and heautifiil 
ilrapery. Buyster, Slodz, (iuellius and 
Vail (4l)stal were Dutch sculptors of 
merit, (hbber made the two excellent 
statues at the entrance of Bedla«n, in Lon- 
don, representing melancholy and mad- 
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ncsfl.* Gibbons, who died at ix)ndon in 
172 J, cbierty distingnished hiiiiBidf in 
htiantifiilly wrought and industriously fin- 
ished orrmnients. Ilisllowors und birds 
exceedingly lender. Wilton and Kys- 
hrach w'ork<*d particularly in the graceful 
slylci*, lli(^ li*irial(? figures of th»i latter an* 
liighlv graeidiil. Nollekiiis had •goral at- 
li!ud<‘S, hut liltl<^ coiTeetness. Anioiigthe 
Swedish sculptors W(* ought to nieiition, 
above all, Sf*rgel. The. lius>ian Pawhilf 
v/as a portrait sculptor of r(‘}Hitatioii. 
Launit'/, ihi* disciple of Thorwaldsi*n, is 
distinguished in tlu*. present time. 

Ti. SfKtnish Snilptors. — Seulptuni lias 
flourislu’d in Spain siiure the elev- 
«'nth cenlurv, and Apari<‘io of f’astile 
made, as early as a iKiss-reliei* in gold 
and ivory, represmiing, in twenty-twr) di- 
^ isiori^-, the Hunt of Sr. Millan, wliicli 
IS preserv«Mi in the crinvenl of Y'liso, and 
is admirable fi»r its projiortions and grace. 
'The convents and elinrehes ga\ e. (‘inploy- 
rnent to the aiiists. A hntidn'd and sixty 
distingnislied Spanish sculptors are eiui- 
incrated. 

Lates't f^vriod, — ( ’avfieeppi, in Romt*, 
makes tin* transition to the great sculptors 
of the present time. Canova ((j. v.), who 
di(‘d in 1^22, vvjls eliielly distinguislicil for 
grace of style and perti'etion of exeeu- 
tioii, as th«* Dane 'riiorwaldsim, in heroic 
ligure*-*, is sN(>enor to his contemporaries 
ill th»* grandeur of the forms, and, above 
all, in strength of expression. Roth unit- 
ed, retk'ct iiuieh splendor on the age, and 
in "f'horvvaldseii s W(»rks <*speciall\, mncli 
truth, united with a lu'autiiul cone(*ptioii 
of nature, and a nolile composition, is vis- 
ible, so that he deserves to he ladled om* 
of the greati’st iiiasti'rs of all ages. W<* 
ought also to nu>iitioii the names of Dan- 
neeker in Stuttgard, whose Ariatlne eipials 
the ancient in lw*auty, .^cliadow, Raiicli 
and 'ric*ek in Ih'rliii, (’handet and Hou- 
don in Paris, Plaxnian, ('haiilrey and 
Gahagan in London, ('ouiit ('iciignani 
has puhlisln*d a continuation of the* wtu ks 
ul Winckehiiann und Aginc*ourt (Storia 
della Scidtiira dal svo /{{soririminio in 
Jlfilia, iVc.) niitil Ivanova (241 4‘tl., l*ralo, 
1^21, 4 vols., with coppcr-platt's). \V’<* 
shall now add a few remarks on fJie tech- 
nical jmrt of sculpture. 

Modcllinfr , — Before any ohjtM't is exe- 
cuted iu stoiH*, it is the pnictice of seulp- 
toi’s to eornplete Ji ri'presentatioii of their 
design by niod(*lling it in clay, or some 
other soil material. 'fJu! gi'iiius of the 
artist is displayed altog<»ther in tin* model; 
for the pjrnc(*ss of aflerwards copying the 
model in Btone is chiefly mechanical, and 
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may often l>e executed by another iierson, 
us well a.s by the sculptor bitriself When 
a iday model is takmi, if the propo.sed 
figiini he large, a frame nf woml or iron 
i.serecteil, to gi\«; 'Support to the limbs and 
<lifl*erent parts of tin; figure. Upon this 
fruira^ a }»ni[»er ijuantiiv <»f wet clay is 
distributed and wniiiglit into the form of 
tin* intend* d >(atue. 'fin; inoniding of 
till' clay is perfonii* (I witli the. hands and 
with various in.siniments ot’ \v<jofi and 
ivory. Wh»*n the iiKsh l is cnnipieU*, i op- 
h‘S may h(! taken f*mm ii, <*lther by cji>!ing 
thfuii in jiliL'^ter, <jr in in* tal, fu* hy 4*}ii: ei- 
ling iheni in marbk*. '1 o e\<-<*uie a statue 
ill niarhli*, which shall exactly com^pja.i! 
to a pattern oi* iiauh l, is a work of dm - 
ehanieal, rathiM* than <d‘ inv» niiv<‘ ski:j. 
It is pe rformed by fiiuling, in tlie block 
of* marhh*, tlie e xai I sitnaiion of iiuin(*r- 
oiisj)oints, I'orrcsponiliinr to the eliief i‘h - 
vations and ea\iri«*s in the* figure to he 
iinit.'ited, and joining these hy the projK*r 
eurv»*s ami snrl‘ae«>s at tin* judgment of* 
th(' (‘Ve. 'I'lu'sc* points are found by 
ni<*asiinng the height, ili'plh, ami latc*rai 
d»*viation id* tin* eoiTcspondiiig points in 
till* moilel ; afler wliiidi, those in tlu* 
block an* I’oiinil by similar ineiisiin'im’iits. 
Soiiu'tiim's tin* points an* aseertnineil by 
placing tilt* moilei laa i/* nially niid<*r a 
frame*, ami suspemling a jiluinh-lim* suc- 
cessively f*nmi ditli*n nl parts of tht* l*ram«‘, 
till it n‘aeln's the parts of tlie liguiv h(*- 
neath it. ►•^oim'tiim’s an instnum nl is 
iis<*d con'*isling of a movable point, at- 
taclu'd by various joints to au ujirighi 
post, so that if may ia* carried to any ]'art 
of the statm*, tind indicate the relative 
]>osition of that jiart in n’gard to the jxisr. 
Machim‘s have also hot*!! eeintrivi’d for 
cutting any n'lpiin't! tigure from a block, 
the 4*nttlng Instriiim'iit being dirtnned hy 
a gauge', vvliicli rests upon the inmh'I in 
allot !i4'r part of the inaehine. .^farlile is 
w rouglif to tIm* rough outline of the stat- 
ue l>y tlie (‘hisel and luamiiier, aideil by 
(III* <»4*casional use of drills ami other 
forating to(»Is. It is then sniootlu'd with 
rasps and tiles, and, when retpiired, is pol- 
islieel with puiniee stone ami putty. The 
hair oC statues is always finished with the 
cliisi'l ; ami for this object, very sharp in- 
.*4tniiiients, with diflerciit points and edges, 
are necessary. Mlie ancient scnlptoi's ap- 
pear to have relii'il almost wholly upon 
the eliisel, and to have used that instru- 
ment with gix'af holdm'ss and fh’edoin, 
sueh as could have h<*cn justified only by 
eonsummate skill in the ait. 'riie inoil- 
eni.s on the contrary, app.roacli the sui*fhce 
of the statue with great caution, and ein- 
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ploy safi'r means for gh tlie last fifiisli. 
J!?ome of the most eelel>iiite(l uniiqne 
statues, such tw the Laocoon, the Apollo 
Belvedere, and Venus de’ .Mtulie'u aiv 
thought to have heeii finished with the 
chisel alone. — Although niarhle lias hc'cii 
the eotiitnoii iiuiterial of sciilptun', both 
ill ancient and luodeni times, yet other 
suhstances have hei'ii occasionally made 
subjects of the chisel, t^tatues of por- 
phyry', granite, s*^rpentiiie and alabaster, 
fire found among the remains of antiquity, 
f^hher materials, of a less durable kind, 
were also employed, i^ome of the princi- 
pal works of Phidias were made of ivory 
and gt»ld, jmiticularly his colossiil statues of 
Jupiter Olyinpius and Mineria, at Athens. 

Bronze Casting . — Statues intiaided to 
occupy situations in which they may be 
I'xposed to violence, are I'ommonly made 
of bronze. This material resists lioth 
mechanical injuries and deca\ from the 
inthienceof the atmosphere. The moulds 
in which bronze statues tfre cast, are 
made on the pattern, out of plaster and 
brick dust, the latter material being added 
to resist the heat of the melted metal. 
The parts of this mould are coveri'd on 
their inside with a coating of clay, as 
thick as the brnn/e is inteniled to Im*. The 
mould then closed, and fdl(‘d cm its in- 
side with a nucleus or core of ])kister 
and brick dur,t, mixed with water. \Vln*u 
this is done, the mould is <ipened, and tin* 
c’lay carefully remo\<*d. 7'1 m* mould, with 
its core*, aiv f/ieii t/iorou^h/y dri«*d, and 
the* core securf*d in its ceufral position by 
short hat’s of hron/c*, which pass into it 
through the c\tenial part of ilie mould. 
The whole* is then hound with iron hooj)*^, 
and, when placed in a proper situation f »r 
easting, the* melted hroiize is |K)ureMl in 
through an aperture left for the purpose. 
Of coufM*, the hronzfj fills the sfiriie cavity 
which was jireviously occupied hy the 
clay, and forms a metallic c(»vering to the 
core. This is afterward.s made smooth 
hy mechanical means. 

Scuppers ; certain channels cut 
through the water-ways and sides of a 
ship at proper distances, anil liiieil with 
sheet-Ieati, in order to carry the water off 
the deck into the mm. 

Scupper-hose; a leath<*rn pi{M* ortiiiie 
nailed rounil the outsidi? of the scupfiers 
of the lower decks, and which, liy hang- 
ing down, prevents the water from enter- 
ing when the ship inclines under a pres- 
sure of sail. 

Scurvy {searbvius ) ; a disease of a pu- 
trid nature, prevalent in cold and damp 
climates, and which chiefly affects sailors 


aiiii such iLsarc shut up in he.sicgi*d places ; 
owing, as is .supposed, to their being 
deprived of fresh provisions, and a din; 
quantity of acescent food, assisted hy the* 
preialenee of cold and moisfnre, and hy 
such other causes as <lepi*ess tiie iiervons 
energy, as indolenee, eonfim ineiii, want 
of e\envs(*, negl(*<*t of cleanliness, inucli 
labor uiul latigm*, sadness, ilespondeney, 
»!vc. 'fliese tiehilitating <-ans<*s, with the 
concnrn*nce of a diet consisting princi- 
pally of salted or putresc(*nt food, will 
lie stin* to pixxhice this disease. It seems, 
liowevi r, to depend more on a ilefeet of 
nourishment than on avitiatiul stati* ; and 
the reason that salted provisions are sn 
productive of the scurvy is, most proha- 
hly, lieeaiise they an* drained of their nu- 
tritions juices, which an* extract(‘d and 
run off in hrine. As the disease is apt lo 
become genenil among the crew of a ship, 
when it has onee made its appt‘ar .uee, it 
has been suppos(*d hy many to he of* a 
contagious nature ; hut the eonjectuni 
seems hy no means w«*ll fi)Un<h*d. The 
scurvy comes on gradually, with hea\ i- 
ness, weariness, and unwillingness to 
move about, together with dijeefioii of 
spirits, eonsideralihi loss of strength and 
dehility. As it advances in its progress, 
the eoimteiianee becomes sallow ami 
bloated ; n*spiration is hurried on the least 
motion ; the teeth become loose ; the gums 
an* spongy ; the hn*nth is very offensivi* ; 
livid s})ots appear on diffi'icnt parts of the 
body ; old wounds, which Jiave long ht'cii 
liealed up, break out afresh; seven* wan- 
dering pains are partieiilarlv hy night ; 
the skin is dry ; tin* tirim* smaif in <|iianti- 
ty ; and the* pulse is small, fn*quenr, and, 
tc»wards the last, intermitting ; hut the in- 
tellect, for the most part, clear ami dis- 
tinct. By an aggravation of the, symp- 
Uuns, tln^ fliseasf*, in its last stage, exhibits 
a most wretehf^d appeanmee. HciJrvy,as 
usually met with on shore, or where the 
person has not lM*en exposed to the influ- 
ence of the remote causes before enmiitv 
rated, is i]iiatten(h*d hy any viok*nl symp- 
toms. Slight blotches, with scaly erup- 
tions on different jMirts of the l)ody, and 
a P|K)ngines8 of the gntiis, are the chief 
ones ohser\*ed. In the lum*, ns well as 
the prevention of seiirvy, more is to he 
done hy ragimen tlian hy medicines, ob- 
viating, ns far as possible, the several re- 
mote causes of the disease ; but particu- 
larly providing the patient with a more 
wholesome diet and a large proportion of 
fresh vegetables ; and it has Imjcii found 
that thoHCj articles are especially useful, 
which contain a native acid, as oratigcH, 
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leiiKHis, &c. Where tliose cannot be pro- 
cured, various sulistitutes liav(i Im'cii pro- 
posed, of which tiie best appear to be the 
inspissated juices of tlie same Iriiits, or 
the crystalliztMl citric acid. Vineffar, 80 ur 
crouf, and farinaceous suhstaiic(?s, inudc^ 
to underf'o the acetous.feriiientation, have 
lik(;wis(j hecm used with much auvaiitage ; 
also brisk fermentiii*? lirpiors, as sprucci- 
heer, cider, aud the like. Mustard, horse- 
radish, garlic, and other sid»stan<*eH of 
a stimulating^ character, proniotin» the se- 
cretions, an? us«*ful to a certain extent. 

' Scurvy (irass (rorJUearia) ; a jjenus 
of cnadferous ])lants, mostly iidiahiting 
the extreme northiTii ]Kirts of the jrlobe. 
It consists of Jicrhaceous jilants, having 
alternate, and, usually, entin; leaves, and 
their flowers <lisposed in t(‘rminal racemes, 
and ordinarily while. Tlie Jiorse-radlsh 
is one of them, hut is much larger, and 
has a different aspect from the others, but 
resemhies them in the sensible jiroperties 
of the l(‘aves and stems. 'Fhe common 
scurvy-f^niss (C. officinalis) jrrows wild on 
the sea-shore of (jlreenland, Iceland, and 
the north of ]^iUroj)e : tlie leaves arc? small, 
anj^tdar, siiiuaU* and sessile, and are some- 
times (viteii in salads : tin? taste is acrid 
and sli^'htly hitter : they are anti-s<*orhutic, 
and stimulating to the digestive or^mis. 
About twenty spe(?ies of cochlearia are 
known. 

Scutari, or Iskiudar ; a tow n of Asiat- 
ic I’urki'V, in Natolia, on the JSosphorus, 
opposite to (.’oustantinople, called !)v tlie 
ancients (^hn/sopolis ; population, about 
It is considen'd a suburb of 
(/onstantinoph*, ami serves as an empori- 
um and rendezvous to the caravans of 
Asia. The Turks at ( ’onstantinople are 
interred at Scutari, and the lmryin<if 
j^rounds lane are the haiulsomest in tlm 
empire. (See Constantinople.) 

Scutari, or Is KAMiKRiK, in Albania, the 
capita! of a pacludit*, is situated at the 
end <)fa lake? to which it gives its name. It 
was anciently the residence of the kings 
of Illyrhmm. Population, 15,0(K). 

ScuTTMNo; tin* act of mitting hirge 
hol(‘s through the bottom, sides or decks 
of a ship, for various occasions, particu- 
larly wfienslie is stranded or overset, and 
continues to float on the surface, in order 
to take out the whole or part of the car^o, 
provisions, 8ton‘s, &,!•. — I'o scuttle a ship; 
to sink her by making holes through her 
iK^ttoin. 

^CYLLA ; a daughter of Nisus, king of 
Megara, wlio became enamored of Minos, 
when thatf monarch besieged her father’s 
capital. She delivered Megara into his 


hands, on his promising to marry her ; but 
Minos afterwards treated lier with such 
contempt that she threw herself from a 
tow'cr into the sea ; or, according to some 
accounts, she was changed into a lark by 
the gods, and her fiither into a hawk. — A 
daughter of Typhon or PhorcLs, was 
loved by (ilaucus. Scylla scorned his 
address<?s, and the god ajiplied to Circe. 
But she lM?came enamored of him herself, 
and, instead of giving him assistance, 
attempted to make him forget J^cyl- 
la, but in vain. To punish her rival, 
(yirci? ])oured the juice of some |Kjisonous 
Jierhs into the waters ofthe fountain where 
Scylla bathed; and no sooner had the 
iiympli touched the jilace, tlian she found 
eveiy part of her Ixxly below the waist 
changed into frightful monsters like dogs, 
which never ceased barking. Thisineta- 
tnor|)hosis so terrified her, that she threw 
herself into that part of the sea wdiich 
separates the coast of Italy and Sicily, 
wdiere she w as changed into rocks, which 
continuf‘d to l>ear her name, and which 
w’ere deemed veiy dangerous to naviga- 
tors, as was also the w'hirijiool of Chary b- 
dis, on the coast of Sicily. 

Scythians. This name was very 
vaguely used by ancient writei*s. It was 
sometimes applied to a particular people, 
and at others was extended to all the no- 
madic lrilM\'4 which w ainlered over the re- 
gions to tlie north ot the Black and the 
('aspian sejis, and to the east of the latter. 
Scythia is uschI in tlie same indetinite 
manner, sometimes for the country of 
the Sc’vthinns, and sometimes for those 
now called Mongolia and Tartaiy*. The 
Scythians may be distinguished into 
Asiatic luid European. Among the for- 
mer, the ancients included a great num- 
ber of northern nations, w ith whose origin 
they were unacc]uainted, and who were 
probably of diflerent races. The Scythians 
were for some time a ruling people in Asia. 
Tliey are considered as tlie | rogenitors 
of tlie Turks, Tartars and Manchoos : tlie 
ancients considered the Persians, Parthi- 
ans and Baetrians as their descendants. 
The European Scythians, in the time of 
Herodotus, inhabited the country from 
the Ister (Danube) to the sourc^es of the 
Dnic'ster and the Dnieper, in tJio neigh- 
borliood of the Don, and along the northern 
shores ofthe Black sc'a. Of this i*egion,that 
}K)rtion extending from the Danulie to the 
city of Carcinitis, was called Old Scifthia ; 
and the ])eiiinsu1a (Taurida) to the Borys- 
tlienes w^as called lAtile ScythiOf which 
name, in Strabo’s time, included the 
country as far as the Danube, fonnerly 
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occupied by the Tiiracians, and then'lbn' 
comprised Old Scythia. 

Ska. (See Ocean.) 

Ska-bathino lias lu'en ibuiid very kiI- 
niary in several etunplainls, us dist'ast'sof 
tlie ;ilaiuis of all kinds, and of tin* skin in 
scrofula and a scrofulous predisposilii>n, 
exluiustin*; sweais, ainl t(‘nileiie\ to ca- 
tarrhs, elironie ncr\ous diseases, particu- 
larly hysteric attacks, epileps\, St. X'iUis's 
dance ; also souictinu's in chronic rheii- 
niatisin. But it iiinsi not be usial in the 
cast' of pk'thor.i, inclination to conir»'s- 
tions and tlischar^jes «»f hknal, <li''t‘a--i‘s o|* 
flit' heart, It'ndt'iicv to puhnoiuuy con- 
suiuptioii, oo^truetk n {Uid induration t)l’ 
iiiiernal organs, 'riic proportion 

of siili and ol‘ anitnal sul)>t:iMc<‘ in tin* 
' •a-watt'r, fht‘ constant inotit»n and swell 
of tin' waNC", the M'a air, ainl tin' \er\ 
'>i;rlit of tin' M-a, lOirt'lln'J* willi the excite- 
nit'iif I’anx'tl, ar least in the ea''e of’ timid 
P'T'ons, ti'oMi o\ eiconiini^ a detrree nt’ 
fear, <‘(kitrihine to tin* etll't'l <U* sea-batli- 
iin*. .Maelfine-: v‘ir' ^omriinies U'^e^I (in* 
c.iuM vint: jiaiieni., imo tin* uati'r. in 
til*".*, lu'inir proieeUMl jVom oli'^ervalion. 
tile hath' r e.m enioy Tii>' >i‘a p ‘rfe<‘il\ nn- 
<i.*e‘'.('d, win-’li I' hiaeii jirefi table lo ‘ai- 
loil into the water a dn -s on. 

S«: V Bj: \k. I S * S< nh; 

Ib.KeUlNl. (See No;'. | 

Sk\ liotisK. 'I'in^ I' nn i" ofn-n ap- 
plied to the wah'iH, Imt more fre«jnentl\ 
To a sn;,u’I, in^i;milieani, hon\ tish 
r'n'iini'*], tlie head ot >vhieli hears some. 
r< nionr reseniidanee m that ot’ the horse. 
'Idle Usual len^h ot’ this fi-,h is ti\e or siv 
inches; the ho<I\ is compn*ssed laterallv, 
and i- #-nc;L*i -d in prominent, bony, rib- 
like 'The tail is much suiailer 

than tin* bod\, destitute ot* a terminal tin, 
taperim.' in adnalls to a point, and curls up 
w hen drietl ; in wliich state it is common 
in musenm^. 'Idle month is small, and 
.sitnaU'd at llie e\tremity of a loiuf, tubular 
snout, a^ in the other jiipi’-tish. d he sjie- 
cies of /n/>/; >’ are found in .'dinoM 
every sea, and ii\*' on small marine in- 
sects. As -‘0!ne sinffjarity has been ini- 
a«^ined bi'tween the liead of this tisli and 
that of tiie ljoi>e, the dor.sal tin has like- 
W'ise bc'an <‘ompared t«) a saddle, and the 
tiiairieuts on the kicdv of the neck to a 
mane. 

Ska-Kaii. (crmnhf mariiima): a crii- 
ciferous plant, firovvih;^ wild in Ihmipe, 
upon sandy sea-shores. Idie whole plant 
i.H entirely smooth and fjlaucons ; the 
stems are alsait two fi'ct hiifhand liraiicb- 
ing, beariiu' Hi'shy leaves, some pinnati- 
fid, aiid others sinuate, undulate, and 


crispi'd : the thnvi'rs an' <1 imposed in n 
terininal paniek . Id-om lime immeino 
rial, the common peoplt^ havi' hi'en in the 
pi-actice ot’ w’atchinf( \vln n tin* )oim;; 
shoots and leaf-sialks l*ecin to push 
ihrouuh the sand, and enttmi: them ojj 
helow the siirtiice of the ;;r(nmd li»r hoil 
iiijT iLs ^^eeii'-*. Alionf eiL'^htt' veal's aifo, 
it was iii*s| inlrodneed into tfie i^.ardi'ns as 
a eulinarv \»*p‘tMhle; and now it i^ very 
cinnmon, as siieli, in man\ parts of Mn- 
ropc. If is planti d in a deep, san.ly soil, 
ami is blaiielc'd eillier by sand, a-bes, fit- 
ter, or b\ eoveriii'r vvitli ih»wer-|M)ts n. 
an> other o)»aipu* cover. If is forced 
c'ither hy taking up the rn»>is, and planlin^r 
them III a hot-hed. or in tin* holder (*f a 
tlircinc house, or by surroimdnur them 
with litter in flic open •rurdi'U. Maeli plant 
should lia\ea e«.\er to keep oil’ t!j“ dliuc 
from I lie \ omnr shoots, a*- well a* to en- 
sure their beitic blaiiehed. \o jilaiit is 
s!) easily firci'il : and. cinhlvc a^'-paracn-. 
if yields prodin'e tin* firs't sjir'.nj^ alter 
raisini* from seed. 

Sr. V I JON. (See NV;//.) 

Ska SKiiiM’.sr. 'I'be existence ol’ an 
enormous mariii" sifimal o|* tla* serpent 
shap'*. ;m<l liienee called .s’ ti ritr/ilj or 
.ss n .s/k."ir. is mi'iitioui d Iw Iknimppidiin 
(ij. y.), in bis Natural History »;f Norwjiy, 
and h.’is shn*e bi i n iiefiei'd by some 
\o\ap rs. 'The fniner repre'^ent- it to be 
alioiii <iO(t ft ei ill l(‘n«rllu yyilh apparently 
about lwent\-ti\e tidiison its bai’k. With- 
in the last twenty years, a ‘.U’eal nmnber 
of per^tins, amonir tlieni many mariners, 
liaye asserti'd, in the most iindonhliru; 
manner, that they have sei*ii a similar 
< realnre <»n the coasts of the 1. States, 
eliielly on those of .New Miurlaiid. By 
dilll'i’ent witnesses, the si/e ol’ the animtii 
has bet'll ditferenlly estimated at from one 
luindretl U) lij'ly -ii\ e ti et in leni,Mli ; but 
ail aeeomils auree iu regard to the protu- 
beninei's on its back, its yertii-al siminsi- 
ties^ and its s«*rpeiii-sliaped b* ad. A 
more parlieidar aeeonnl oi* the appear- 
ance and habits of this animal, as liir as 
they ha\i' lieen tihserveil, may be found 
ill Sillimaif'- .lonrnal of Si’ience f«>r 
April, b'’'*iO, anil in tin* Natural Histoiv 
compiled from Bufl’on, (’uvier, cSjc. (Bos 
f»>n, IKB, Appendi.x to \(d. iv.). 

SK\-SirK\Kss (unusen marina) \ tin’ 
tiaus<'ti (from oes. a ship), n*t<’bin‘;^s and 
\<iiiiilin^s e.xperienceil at si'a by thosi' nn- 
jiccii.^tomcd to a sea life. 'Die priiic’ipal 
cause of the sii’kness is, doubtless, tin* 
iiiotion of tli(^ vessel, and similar etlbcts 
are sometimes produc.ed by I’KIinj^ in n 
carriage ; but itjs olleii iiggravtUed by the 
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smells and effluvia of the vessel. Noxious 
gases are evolved by the bilge- water ; and 
cliloride of lime or ammonia have been 
re(!omni(*nded for e.ouiiteraeting their et- 
feets and diHinfeeting the ship. 

Skal. Linnuius united the seals under 
the genus phoca ; hut later naturalists 
have recognised in tJiein a grdup of ma- 
riiH) i|uadru]>e(ls, composed of several nat- 
ural genera, which differ ex(!eedingly in 
their (haitition, as well as in external 
chaructei*s. Tlie form of the Ixxly bears 
a general resemblance that of a fish, 
aiid the* short limbs arc cJi icily enveloped 
iutluM'ojiimon integument, the partapfiear- 
ing externally s^irving the pur|M>se of a 
liii or paddle : tlujse flippers have five 
tot‘S providt'd with nails and united by a 
memhrane. TJie tail is very short aiul 
riidimeniaiy. The eye is large, the nos- 
trils oj)en or clos(j at the will of th<i ani- 
mal, and the external ear, wlien it exists, 
is very small, 'fhe upper lip is provided 
with strong whiskersi The interior struc- 
ture ol* the seals is j)recisely similar to that 
of land (juadrupeds ; and atmospheric res- 
piration is in(lisp(‘nsal)le tt) their existence, 
although they are cn|)uhle of remaining a 
long time under water. Tin? seals live in 
herds more or less numerous, along the 
sIioH'S of the s(‘a, and are* fond of sun- 
ning theinseUes upon the sea-heaches, 
rocks, or ic(*-haiiks. Upon uninhabited 
cojLsts, they bring forth and suckle their 
young, and exhibit the most tender solici- 
tude lor their welfare. '^Lhey are easily 
tamed, become strongly attached to their 
keepei*s, recogiiis** them at a distance, and 
sc(‘m to 1)0 eiidowtal with an unusual por- 
tion of intelligence ; in sliort, they have 
many traits of i’haracterin common with 
the ilog', as well as many points of exter- 
nal resemhlniic<> ; Jieiice their very com- 
nion ui>pellutit)n of aea-dof's. They are 
extremely uc.tiv*' in the water, btit u|)on 
Ijuid are ejLsily overtaken and killed. The 
I’orm of tlieir teeth and jaws shows them 
to^ lu* earnivorons, and their food consists 
ot lish, cnibs, and sea-birds, whicli they 
an' enabled to surprise while swimiiiiiig. 
In the Arctic regions, seals are often found 
under the ice, at the distance of many 
niil(\s from open water, and Ibriii circuhir 
hreatliing holt's, (*ven though the ice lie 
S(‘vt 5 ral feet in thickness; these openings 
are kej)t clear, hut the surtace is pi?rinitte<l 
to trec/.e over ]>artially, so as to conceal 
them effectually, except from an experi- 
enced eye. Seals become extremely fat, 
aiul their skins and oil have now liecoine 
a very bnportant tirticle of commerce. 
^ he oil is pure, and adapted to all the 


purpfises for which whale-oil is used ; and 
the skins are extensively employed in 
trunk-making, saddlery, by hatters, &c. 
Expeditions are fitted out, l)oth in Euroi)e 
and in th<) L. States, for the sole purpose 
of catching seals. Our own countrymen 
have particularly distinguished themselves 
in this branch of business, and amiiially 
visit unknown islands in the South seas iii 
pursuit of these fpiadrupeds. A scaling 
voyage, witli us, ofn*n lasts three or more 
years, and the crew' are exposed to gre^at 
hardships : they are fiften k?ft in dc'tach- 
ments iJjK>n small tle.serl islands lor 
months, lor the purixise of hunting tlicsc 
quadrupeds to greater advantage ; and 
years have sometimes elapsed before they 
iiavc iKjen enabled to obtain a release. 
Tlie common stjal of Eiirojw (phoca ri- 
tulina) grows to the length of three feet: 
the color of the fur is yeilowbsh-gray, witJi 
irregular hlackisli spots, it is generally 
considered, by American naturalists, to ho 
identical with one that is found along the 
wdiole extent of our Atlantic coast ; hut 
we are not aware that it has lieeu accu- 
rately comj»ared. The phoca lagura is a 
sp(*cies which inhabits Xew'fonndland. 
The si/e is the same us tlie preceding : 
the color silvery-gray, with black ish- 
browii spots ; the sidt's and under surlace 
almost white ; the nails are strong and 
black ; the tail woolly. Three other spe- 
cies of seals iidiahit the Grcerdand seas — 
P,Grocnlandica^ P. hispida^ and P, barbaia. 
The latter attains the length of ten feet. 
It is veiy’ probable that others inhabit our 
cojLsts ; but the s[H'cics of seal, in general, 
are not well understood. The hooded 
seal (stejnwMtopus cristatus) is remarkable 
for a globular sac, susceptible of inflation, 
w'hicli is situated upon the summit of the 
head of the males. It grows to tlie 
length of seven or eight feet, and inhabits 
the seas about Greenland and Newfound- 
land. Some yoai-s since, an individual, 
probably a wanderer, was taken in Long 
fslaiui sound. The sea-elephant (mac- 
rorhuuLS proboscidca)^ next to the <H'tacea, 
is one of the largest of the mamnialin, at- 
taining the length of twenty-ftve or thirty 
feet. It inhabits the Antarctic seas, and 
is found upon the southt'm coasts of 
Australasia, Juan Fernandez, and the 
neighboring parts of Soutli Americit. It 
is remarkable for the faculty wfiich the 
males pi^sseas of elongating the upi^ier 
lip into a sort of proboscis : this power is 
only exerted at times. The canine teetli 
*lbrm stout tusks. The voice of these 
animals resembles the lowing of cattle. 
The sea-bear (aretoccphalns xjorsinus), so 
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naiiiod fn^ii tli<* fur niul slia|M* of rlu' 
head, iiilialuts the coastj^of Iho North Pa- 
oitic, and is also said to ho found in tlio 
southern Jicmispliere. It jrmws to the 
len^tli of five or six feet, and has sruail 
t‘\toriml cars. The uKMiihrane of the hiiid- 
er feet is prolonjjed into as many lohtw iis; 
there are toes; undtht' fore feet are plaetd 
\ery far ha(‘k. The eolor of the fur 
is brown, mid when old takt's a ^rayUh 
tint. — The sea-lion {plalt/rhi/firhu^' ho/o- 
mi^) f^rows to the leii^rth ot >*ji\ to 

len feet, and is siiid to iiiiiahir noth flit* 
northern and southern roasts of the Paeilie. 
The color is yellowish-hro .x o : and the 
males have a lartro niaia* upon tln'ii* nt‘ek>., 
'vhieh partly coitTs lh(*ir lieu<l aiitl 
''hoiild<n*s. I’he nails of’ the fore fee* 
are very snialf mid in part waniin:/. 
rii** voice of* the tiiales is \4'r\ pou- 
ertiil. 

Sk S>:amx<;-VVa\. 'Fo >**nl ioifior- 
faiit iio4nuneiits i> a very anel« iif «*u>tom. 
\Vriters on diplomaties mention, he>i4h*s 
metals, five sul)stan**es <*n uhieh impres- 
sions wen' innch*, or with whieli h‘tt»'r-; 
anil puhlie acts were sealed, \ i/. h rm 
f(j. V.), eemeiit, pa>t4‘, I’ommon 
wax, and sealin<r->\a\. 'i'li*' itmt 
latn was used hy the Kiry|)tians ami ap- 
pi*ars to have Item the tirsi <uh>tam*e em- 
])loyed for sealing, d’he Koiiiaus w*‘re 
acipiainted with >4'alin;;-eailh, ami u-**il 
JiL?o clay and eomnnin wav, wlfa-h has 
Ix^en eiiijdoyeil for s('a^nl^^ in Ihirop**, 
>iiiee the earlie>t times ; hut writers on 
<iiploiimtirs are not aen'ml w ln*ther white 
or yellow' wax w’as tirst used. In ilie 
I'ourHO of time, it wtis colored. Impres- 
sions on ])aste or doiizrh are of a niiieh 
later origin. Pn>per dif»loma«j were ne\er 
sealed with wafers ; hut kin^rs were a*-- 
cn>tomed to seal their letters with this 
f>aste Iwfore the invention of sealifi;;r-w'a\. 
.Maltha also was useil for seals. (See f V- 
menl,) Some w’riters assert that sealin,!^- 
wax was invented about lf>lO l»y a 
rrenehinan, named Konsst.^an. It was 
called, in France, riVc (Spanish 

wax). At the lime of its invention, u kind 
of gum lac, that w'as only once melted 
and colored a little red, w^as called Portii- 
gjil wax (arc de Portuf^al). That sealing- 
wax was either not at all or very littJe 
known in Germany, at the heginiiing of 
the sixteenth century, may he inferred 
from its not lieing iiientioned either hy 
!N>rta or Wc^cker. Tlie French have 
su|)poseil that sealing-wax was used ear- 
lier in tlio Fast InrJies than in Fiiropi! ; 
hut lleckrnann, in Ida Hi.story of Inven- 
tions, declares himself uiiublo to decide 


tills |)oiut. 'Phe oldosi known seal, made 
of our common sealing-wax, is that lontid 
hy i>lr. Koosjiii a letter from liomlon, da- 
ted \iurust »*{(!, loud, and addressed to the 
rhi iii^ra\e Pliillp Franeis \ 0*1 Dann, hy 
his np*nt in F.nglrtml, (ierard llertnaiin. 
'Phe next s“mI, in the order of lime, i-s 
one of ill*' > ear lot) I, on a letter written 
to th«' eoimeil oftolrlitz at I5r< slau,i'omi(l 
in the arelii\i'> of (I’orlilz. Mr. lleeK- 
ma in mt'ntit*ns a series of other old seals. 
'Pli<‘ earlii'*»’T mention of sealing-wax in 
printed hooks, is probably contained in 
the , lnmnhnn rt Stmpliriuin all(iuot Ifii- 
tnna^ (inrritt ah florto aurtare (Antverpiie, 
ir?/ p. If wa-; first printed in lohd; ami it 
appiars from iliis that .M*aling-wa\ v.as 
then in common use with tlie Porfugueve. 
d'Jie iiHwt aiieii'iit printed rei'ifie for mak- 
iiiir sealing-wax in a work hy S miiel 
/iimmermaim, of Augshurir, enriilcn 
'PIfufitrhHrh (ir»7!l); ami it is ri'inarktihle 
tlie.i iiolliiiiir is >:iid ot‘ gum lae, at fins- 
ent the prineipfil ingredient in sealing- 
wax, at least in tluif of tlie best <jualil\ : 
ill*' eoiii|H)silii>n approaelii s, on the I'oi*- 
lrar\, \er\ m'ar to thtil whieli, in dipk - 
malie-j, is called malifui, d’liis in\ennnh. 
therefore, one miirht eoiielmle, was nnf 
InMiiglit iVom the Fust Imlie^'. (For f'li- 
iher iiifirimnion sijc vol. I. ot' the ..hove 
mentioned Histnrif of Invrali At 

the time wiieii w riting was not a common 
ai’i'omplishmenl, the seal very oi’ten took 
the place of the name, so that we limi 
eighty-eight seals altaelied to the instru- 
ment which sets fortli the (‘leelion of 
Fadislaiis, hy the Hungarian e.‘-iati'S, in 
1 MO, ami IklO sefils attaelied to the slate- 
fiieiitof grievances, sent, in 14 15,10’ the Ho- 
heiniaii esmtes,!*! the eouiK'il of ( 'onstanee, 
as wo liiifl at present ero>ses made hy 
Imli.Mii I’hiefs w hen they ('oiielmli? trea- 
ties hy writu*!i iiistruinents. 'Po protect 
si'uls against faisiticafion, a eoiintc'r s(‘al 
[cindraMfrUlnm^ jtrivy seal in Ihigland) 
was often put on the reverse of tlie large 
sf*al. In Cfermatiy, this was first done 
under the emperor Henry III ; in Fninee, 
under Louis V'll. I’hese small si*als 
were in later perioiU usimI jilom' in cases 
of iniiior importanee. As the seal was so 
imjjorfant, the kee|M?r of it was always a 
Jiigh oflieer. VV’^ith the Greek emp(‘roi*s, the 
kee|M*i*s wen* the los^othdi ; with the Me- 
rovingians, the refrrnidnrn ; with tlii^ ( 'ar- 
lovingians, and lateT emp(*rors, the ehan- 
ccllors. 'Phe elector of Mayeiice, llie 
arch-chancellor of thi? German empiri', 
was, flown to the latest titinxs of the em- 
pire, the keeper of flie seals. In' France, 
the chancellor ivas al«o, originally, tlm 
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keeper of Uie Heals ; hut fw the ofTiei; of 
rliaiieellnr eonlil not he taken from him, 
a fi:ur k fif'ii sreaux wim uppoint(al if the 
eliaiua^llor fell into frardr. 

d(‘ft sreaux h;ul the rank, offieial droHs and 
privileges ol* tlie ehaiieellor. The seals 
wen; k<‘pt ill a silver box, of^whieli he 
was to <‘aiTy the keys continually with 
him. The royal edicts hurl patents were 
s(*al(;d with jicreen wax. Under the re- 
piihlie, all tlu' royal seals wen* destroyed. 
Ml tin* inipn‘ssioiis iiuule with them were 
likewis(; ordered to he destroyed, and the 
greatest part actually wen; so. Napoleon 
;u!o}>teil ji sisil with impressions on two 
sides, aceordiii^ to the fiishion of the royal 
limes. 'The chancellors in France were 
li)rmerly ohliiTcd If) seal the royal orders, 
and it wjls made their chief duty to at- 
tach the s**nl l(» non« which were incon- 
si>rent w'ith law or justit'e. In I‘hi«rlan<l, 
the (illiiM* of the lord chancellor and lord 
I.c(*j)er of tin* ;^rcat s<’als have been united 
since the lime of Fdi/aheth ; hut f<»r the 
privy seal there is still a particular otficer, 
the lord keep(‘r of tlie privy s<*al, — Gener- 
ally etdied /o/v/ privt/ ,sva/, — thronf(h whose 
iiainis all instruments jiass h(*fore the 
^Tcat seal is allixed t<i tln*i»i. The Eiig- 
lis.h s«'al ha> oidy one side, tmd there are 
two p-eat seals, dilfcreiit in dignity. The 
mo>f impfirtant eontains tlit* portrait of 
tin* kiiiG, tlie second the royal arms. 
l''rom the priv) setd is to he distiiiGtiislied 
the siiriietj W’hieh is kept hy the secre- 
tary of tin* eahiin*t. (See Keeper,) In 
Seotlainl, tlierc is also ti lord keeper of tin* 
Great seal, a lord jirn y se;d, and a |)anicii- 
lar oHieer for law' papers, called keeper of 
the signet, (See Sphras^istic.s,) 

Skamk.v. It is tin; iMiliey of every 
tiatioii jispiriiiG to maritiiin* jxwver, to in- 
enaise the numher <if its seamen. This is 
otn* rciison for promoting fishen<‘s, as the 
nursery for the su|)ply of the navy. The 
I'aiGlish laws subject men of this class 
to a p(*cnliar hardship, little consonant to 
the spirit of the British constitutiem, as 
th(;y are liable to he forcibly seized and 
detained in the imval s<*i*vice. The ]Hwver 
“f impn'ssiiif' staiinen into that service 
has been a matter of some dispute, and 
•submitted to with "n'at reluctaiie«*. Sir 
•’Vlieliael Foster has shown that impn'ss- 
nients arc* of v(*ry ain’ient date, and Jiave 
h(*en uniformly |)raetised tor a loiiff sera's 
‘*f years ; wlienee he eoncludes this pi*ae- 
tiet; to Im; a part of the eommon law. It 
is also reeo^nisod in many statutes, such, 
lor instauee, lus exempted certain persons 
from iinpix'ssment, though tlie [lower of 
imiiressing is not expressly granted in the 


acts of parliament. Sir William Black- 
stone says this practice is only defensible 
from public nect;ssity, to wdiicli all private 
coiiHiilenitions must give way. 

Seapovh. (S«;e Sepoys.) 

Ska lien, UmnT of. (See Prize.) 

Skasons. I’hc; year is remarkably di- 
versified by the s jwons, which depend 
upon the ohlirpic position of the sun’s 
path through the In^avtms, Avliereby this 
iuminary rises to dilh'rciit iieights above' 
the Inirizou, making theda\ - sometimes 
hmger, and sometimes sla^rter, than the 
iiigiit<. When the stm ri«e< highest at 
noon, its rays liill most nearly in the di- 
rectioti of a perfK'iiflieiilar, and conse- 
ijiieiitlv a gn'ater immh(*r is received iijioii 
any given spr^t ; their actifuj, alsri, at tin* 
same time, continues the jongf-st. ’I'lies-* 
eircnujstanees make fhr; ditferenee hf- 
tween summer and w i/iter. It is true, that 
the* sun is <om< title s nearer to ns by one 
thirfietli of Itis wlmle distance tlian at 
others. This <*\iflent from }u« diame- 
ter h(‘ing 1()und, h\ actiird mea^ftn'iiiett!, 
to he one thirtieth larger at one time of 
tlie year than at the op])osite. But tlie 
grcatc'st jiroximity in the northern Jirmi- 
sphere takes place* in winter; the sun is 
farth<*st from ns in .Inly, and nearest in 
Jtinuary ; an<l tin* dillerenet* between 
summer and winre*!* temperature would 
undeMihte'diy he* greater than it now is, if 
the sun wen* to n*main at tin* same inva- 
riahle elistain e tlintugli tin* y(*ar. In soiitli- 
erii latitiieles, mid- winter occui*s in Jiih. 
when the sun is at Jus greatest distance, 
'riiis may he one cause of the t'xcessive 
ce»Ul which jirevails in Jiigh southern lati- 
tiieles, as at Cape* Horn and about the 
south [>ole, be'ye>nd tliat w hich iH'longs to 
similar latittides em this siele of the equa- 
tor. It is toinnl, that tlie sun does not 
rise so high in snmnier, or dcscimd so low 
in w inter, at tlie present time, ns it did 
formerly: in other w’ords, the oliliqnity 
of the ecli[)ric, wJiich is half the diliereiice 
hetw'cen the sun’s greatest and least me- 
ridian altitudes, is growing less and loss 
continually, and the si'asons aix* thus tend- 
ing, though slowly, towards one unvaj*ied 
sjiring. This dimiiiutinii of the sun’s 
utmost range north and sontli, since the 
time of the earliest oliscrvations, or during 
a [period of BOOO years, amounts to nearly 
a fitlieth part of the wdude ([uantity. 
This may he one of the causes of a me- 
lioration of Avinter, which seems to be so 
considerahio in those places Avhere there 
are the means of making a comparison of 
the degrt'e of cold that lias prevailed at 
dilfer<?iit times. The year is naturally 
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divided into four|)eriods by the equinoxes 
and solstices, or those ej)oelis wlien ilie 
day is equal to the night, namely, ‘ilst t»f 
Minx'll and 23tl of Sejiieinber, and those 
wlien there is tlie greatest tlitference, 
'namely, ‘^Ist of Juno and iWd of Decem- 
ber. Our winter, spring, summer and 
autumn (q. v.) have reference to these 
epochs, although their commencement 
anti termination do not correspond ex- 
. actly to the astronomical times ahovi* iiuli- 
cated, Wc are apt to imagine, that the 
four seasons equal to eucii oilier, and 
that spring aiul summtT are together just 
half the year.- This is iu)t the case, how- 
ever, more es|MU'ialIy with respect i(» tJie 
natural perioils, so denominated. ItJ for 
example, we rom|)ai\» the time Imm the 
‘Jlst of March to the 2.*l«l of SepteinlKT 
with the rest of the year, we shall tiiid a 
ditierence of ulKXit one week, tlie tbrmer 
being tin* longer. This beiii'rit of a long 
sunmier is confined, at present, to the 
northern hemisphere ; but this natural 
disliuetion is not a permanent one. 'fhis 
longer continuance of the sun in the 
northern hemisphere firises from tin* par- 
ticular position of the sun's oval orbit, or 
path through the heavens. We have al- 
ready stated, that the sun is neaix'st to us 
in the winter season : in oth<*r words, the 
earth is nearest to the sun, and on this ac- 
eouiit its motion is more rapid, so that the 
])art of the orbit Iroru the auluiunal etpii- 
nox (SeptemlKii* 2.‘W) to the vernal (March 
21st), is conijiletcd a week sooner than 
the other half, in which the motion is 
slower. (See Eqiiinor, and Preression 
of the Equinoxes.) Ilut the |)oint of tin; 
sun’s nean'st approach, or jicrihclioii, on 
die jmsition of which the above-mentioned 
]>hysical advantages depend, is in naition, 
Avhereby we are grailually losing the ben- 
efit of a prolonged summer, and in about 
5000 years shall cotwe to enjoy any such 
privilege. In ulioiit 10,000 years the con- 
dition will lie reversed, aial the southern 
liemLsphere will \Hi the fiivored portion of 
the globe. It may l>e worth mentiotiiiig, 
that at the date fixe<l by chronologists for 
the first residence of man upon fhceaitli, 
the sun’s influence was equally distributed 
to the two hctnisplu;res. (.See Calendar^ 
and Year.) 

Sebacic Acid is obtained from tallow, 
xmd was at first calh.'d add of fat^ but is 
now known to be benzoic acidj contami- 
nated with some unknown siiljstaiicc de- 
rived from the fat which alters some of 
its properties. 

Sebaoo ; a lake of Maine, about twelve 
miles long, which maybe connected with 


Portland harbor by a canal— -ilisitince 
cighU'cn miles. 

r^KBASTiAN, St., a saint of the Homan 
caleiidm*, who, according to iIh» ic'gend, 
was born at Narhoniie, and lived during 
the ix'igii of Dioeletimi and Maximiaii, to- 
wards the end of the third century, lie 
distiiigiiished himself in the military ser- 
vice, and rentlen'd great assistanet^ to the 
Christians, Imt was finally arrested and 
earrieil hefiire Diocletian. I’he emperor, 
finding promises ami threats vain, ordered 
ium to he shot, ami lit; wils left for dead, 
pierced through with a thousand arrows. 
A woman, who came by night to inter 
his Ixuly, finding signs of life in him, took 
him home, and nursed him till he recov- 
ered. He then presented himself before 
Diocletian, and remonstrated with him J>n 
his <*nielty ; wliei-eupon the emperor or- 
<lere<l him to bt‘ heattn to deal* with 
clubs, fual his body to he tlirown into the 
(’ommon sewer. His ndics were carried 
to Soissons, in the ninth eentur}’, whence 
they were dis]>ei-se<l throiigli France, 
Spain, (jcrmany and the Ni“ila*rlamls. 
.St. SeluLstian is invoked against tlie 
plague. His day is the 20lli of January. 
There are many pictun*s of this saint, by 
the most (MuimMit paintei*s. lb* is gene- 
rally representeil tied to a tret‘, with ar- 
rows sticking in his body. 

Skhastia.v, don, king of Poitugal, posjt- 
humoiis son of the Intiiiit John and of . Io- 
anna, daughter of (diaries V", was born 
ill I.M4, and ascemh‘d the throne, in 15r>7, 
at the death of his gi*umltather, John 111. 
lb* showed a great love fiir knowledge, 
and was edneatf'd, unfortunately, in an 
injudicious w'ay, by liis guardian, (ditha- 
riiie ijf Austria, wile c)f John III (sister 
of Charles V'). Fanaticism tt>ok the placi* 
of pioty in his mind, and Q,ui\otism that 
of bravery. In order to distinguish him- 
self from all olln*r ])rifires, he assumed 
the title of “Most obedient king,” as the 
king of Fram*e wius styled “Most Chris- 
tian king,” and the king of Spain “ Most 
Catholic king.” His devotion to the 
church was only equalled by his avei*8ion 
to uiilndievei-s. He conversed with the 
Jesuits around iiim on nothing hut the 
happy moment when he should shed the 
hliMxl of the Moors. His adventurous 
spirit apfMjarcd in an expeflitiou which he 
made at tlie age of twenty years, with 
8(X) or 5KX) Portuguese, to Taiigit*r, mnouft 
the mountains of tlie iiortheni cixist of 
Africa, where he fell iiiioii tlie uiisus- 
|)ecting inhabitants. Uis success on 
this occasion led him to undertake more 
daring eiUeq)rises. The nephew of iho 
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shoriir of Fr/ and iMorocro, IVIulcy Mo- 
liiiiiiincd, was involves! in an open war 
witli liif^ unch*, wlioiii la* ainuMl to dti- 
privi! of’ llio tliroiK! ; and Srl)ahtiaii 
jiroriiiscd liini liis assislaiaM*, hojiin^^ to 
rdiM-t snmctlnn;^ I'or ( 'liristiaiiit v and 
iln* lliijif ol’ l^>rlM^^•d. 11(5 «‘i»riiinuni- 

lii-; d riiiii to Fliilij) Jl, 
MToid'HiT to snnif* aiilliors, rarno^ily 
(!i. <na(l('d liiiii iVom it ; aacordiii^^ to otli- 
< rs, !i*‘ iiot only rnronrajis’d liiio, r.Njxrt- 
iiii.;, in ofliis death, to he made kiji;r 
ol* rorin;:a!, I)nt <‘\eii promised him lilty 
.r;,Ilo\s and l(),0(/0 ^ol(^n 1*:. In spite ol* 
die admoiiitio!!-; of the \vi(lou<*d »ji!e* n, 
and tie* repiv -'entatioii'! {ind olliTs of 
!e\ .Moloch, the sherill' of Morocco, who 
|:r!Uj:i>ed to cede to him linir lijrtiliid 
places on tin* coast ol’ Africa, he eipiipp^d 
a lleei and an arm;., par! of whiidi he had 
eo'feeted in Spain, (h-nnany and ltal*v, 
eitd ‘-ailed fa* A liica, .1 nne ‘il, l.)7S,atthe 
a' * <'f tw enl\ -tiireo M’Jie licet 

conipri-^i'd ahont 1000 ^^‘^.''el^ ot* (fiirerent 
'-i/i'', aiid laid on hoard !l(/00 rorlncnesi*, 
.‘JdOO (o'rman-'. 700 Ihiifli-hmen, and ‘i.’KH) 
Spaniard'. 'flicN landed saf iN at Al/ira, 
and Mnley Mohammed <'.mie dire<*tl\ w ith 
dOO Miaa*", to olli'i* hi-’ son as a ho^la<:e. 
In ti-e meaii time, the .-herlO’ ot’ Moroc(*o 
had coileeit'd a fn'ce ot’ lOO.OtUJ men, and 

• liaiehed to the shore. Me ayniin, how- 
e\ { r, altempled to iie<j-oli:ile a juace, hut 
widioiit .'•■iiv»'e‘ A,npiJ-i d,th(‘ tw(» ar- 
mies approached. “As the Portntrnoe 
is rer.oi\ed itiioii li'e- ruin,*' said .Mnley 
'h.loeli, jf f Ifnii perish." Seh.'jstian 
siniMiioned i! eniiiieil (»l’ war. Some ad- 
^ i-ed an attai-k, and others a retreat, d’lie 
Iio^'fde liiiees were separated h\ a ri\er. 
Sei'*.-jiaii's eamp was distres-eil hy %\ant 

• i pro\ i-^ioii^^ and the enem\ hail taken 
j>o-sessioii of ;dl tin’ hei^rhts’. Mnley ^fo- 
iianimed was himself in fiMirofa rein'at to 
the eoast ; lor then' the lleet was ready to 
leeeive the soldiers in ease of defeat, aiul 
till* .-'iekiiess of his imele .Moloeh tirade 
him Mire of tlie throiu' in the event i»f his 
‘Icalli, \\ ithont unsheathing a single sword. 
Ihit tlie Iviii^ would not )»' ])ersiiaded. 
Me was e>('n nnwilliiiir to def'r the al- 
Otek fill th(' alh'rn(5on, wlien tin* early 
lipinoaeh of darkness w’onltl •rreatly ili- 
minisli tin* danger of liis sokliers, in ease 

d* deteat. Me nxle round ami eneoiir- 
•fJ^ed his imm, alh'i* they were drawn up 
in battle array, Aiii>;nst -1. Ihit his adver- 
sary Was not, in tin* iiu'an while, inne(i\e. 
Tin* IMoorish troops ad>aneed in a lar;r<’ 
Hi‘inieirel(', havin*;, in tlie van, the tlum- 
sjinds vvllo had been driven by iiinaticisni 
out of the sonih of Spain mul on iho 


wings I0,C'(;0 horsenn U eak in; 
was, Mnley .Moka'li left his litter, finO 
nioiinted on hoi. ■'( j, red;, 'i’lie tuigagemen; 
soon Iieeame geneial. Si'ba.“tian wjs 
f iremoFi in the eonu t,arrl i j< !.♦ ilnoi|C)« 
the first and ‘'^ eond Inn < i.T the enem\. 
Miil:-y Mo! och v.a- ohlia* to mirf" I’roin 

the I'atde. M'- dii d in hi fen j-, hi:t hi- 
(hiilli W.LS roiii < a) d fo*ii! troop.-.. 

"I’Im; ardor i>f tie* MJimi'’ kin:' somi l;ore 
him Into tlie mi(I**i i.f tlie i jk m; , win* 
were a]]*<ad\ tjn ti;' ■ n ar of 

troop.'.. He had t he alteinali » to die <•. 

ield. M’l;e trieiid.- w ho siirroniid* il hn. . 
ren.jiined laifhliil to him to the la-t 
tnmii\. .^Jnl**} .Mohan in* jet I w;-.<diowi!- 
in his IfiLrlit. 'I'lnis firtnne hatih ii ihf 
hope.- of all three leaders. All tin* Ikutn- 
gm*.<e troops were kiii( d or taken. There 
were (iilfT(*lJt n jiOits ahimt tiie fite of' 
Seha.-tian. Some -aid lie peri-hed in the 
thicke-r ol’ tlie tiidit, oiiit'rs ihaT In' was 
taki n, hut ‘••oon killed, becan.-e tlie Moors 
ijiiarrelled abour ibe posse ssion oflilm. On 
the nn»rninL^afti*rthe b.'itde.Molijclf.slirotli- 
er w;is pr<‘<‘laimed -In riili ainl imniediate'lv 
nnle'red a seaicb to he inj.ilt* on tin' tii'Id 
fn* tin* body of S< ba.-rian. A ^ah't oflbi’ 
Ikutimnese kiiur f>mid a ci-r]Jse. w hich In- 
snppo.-(‘d to he tliat ol’ his m;i>te‘r ; hut it 
wu'i so tlistiguretl ^\i!h wounds that it 
was impos.-ihlt' to nli iitily it. I'ln* 
setpiei.ci' wti'-i, lliat ii:< death reioalned 
elonhttnl : and atier Portugal liad ceim* 
into the liaiuls of Philip, fan* aihentiirers 
appeari’d stn et s.-ively, pn te'iiding to bf' 
r'iel'.astiaia One was the son of a stonr- 
cutter, and another the son of a hrick- 
m.’iker. One ot’ the-** ciidrd hi.s lif' on 
the .-cailiild, and the otIn*r in the galleys. 
The la-i of tin* li»nr }'!axed a most ron- 
.spicnons ]jarr. Me a]>pear('il, twenty years 
alter Sehaslian's de*f*at, at Venice, whore 
In* de-erihod partieularly the mode in 
whi«*h In' (‘once aled himself tin the battle- 
lit id annuig tin* deail and wi'iinded, and 
d» I'Inn’d that he remaineti in I’arhary, h st 
he should disturl) the train|uiiru\ ( f Por- 
tugal. Alb'r til is, he lived as a hermit in 
Sieih, and at lengtli resolvt'il to inaki 
hiiiiM'lf kmmn to tlie jiope. Me had 
been ])lmulered by rubbei*s, and by elianee 
recognised by some Fovtnguese, and car- 
ried to Venice. This was bis story. He 
was banished liy the senate, returned, and 
was thrown into prison. In the e.xainina- 
tion wliieli In* nnih'rwi’nf, lie appeared so 
innoeent and simpk*, that all lOtiropo was 
moved w'illi swnpnthv. The senate set 
him at lilu'rly, hut hanisliod liini (roin 
Veniee. .V Dominican friar, Joseph Tax- 
era, in Paris, moved every court in Eu- 
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rope to take an interest in Ins ca«e. In 
the mean time, he was apprehended again 
in Florence, and sent to Naples, when' he 
was treated as a galley-slave, hut pi*rsistt‘d 
in his story. Finally, according to some 
rt'pons, he was sent to Castile, wla're 
he died. Sebastian’s enterprise destnn ed 
tlu* tiower of the Portuguese nobility, 
and the treasury was exhausted in the 
e(|uipinent of his tleet. 'Fhere were 
no iimnediate heirs to the thnnie, and 
three separate houst's claimed it — Par- 
ma, BnigJinza, Spain. The last, umler 
Piiihj) 11, succeetled by it'* superior 
strength. The coiKpiest of Portugal was 
the liLst miliriu’y €»xj)ioit of the ag(*d Alba. 

Sebastia.v, San ; a town of Spiiin, at 
the mouth of tin' Gurumt'a ; tweiits-two 
miles south-west of Bavoiiin' : Ion. P .'k''* 
\V.; lat. TF'-ICV N. ; population, l‘>,000. 
It is s»*ated at the li)ot of a mountmn. 
Tile harlwir lies within two redoubts, he- 
twt'eii whicli only one ship ean fKtss at a 
time. Near its t'litnuiee is a t'ort, with a 
irarrison. 'I'he town is surnauult'tl witli 
walls ; besides wliieh it is ilefeinlt'd by 
bastions and half-moons ; ami on the 
luountaiii under which it lies is a citailel. 
'File srret't.s are broad, straight, ami elt'an, 
tin' houses lU'at, ami the cliurclies line. 
A coijsidemhle tmde is curried on in this 
placf*, particularly in iron, stei'l ami wool. 
San Sebastian has become celebrated lor 
two sieges which it sustained in l^i^ld and 
IS'id. Aher tin* battle of Vittona, VV'el- 
liiigton despatched gein‘ral Graham to 
occupy tlie town, then detemled by N< v. 
lie l>f*siege<l and l>omharded it from the 
iieginuing of .luly, and on the 5^^fh at- 
remi)te*d to carry it by storm, hut was n;- 
pul-jcd with the loss of 2iK){) trieii, and 
<*ompelled by a sally of the garrison to 
raise the siege. Tln^ siege was rein^wed 
after the de*t<*at of Soult at the foot of tln^ 
lVrein;es (July .*10), and was continued to 
August dl, during whii li the British sul- 
lered ln?avy losses in repeated assaults. 
(In that day they became masters of the 
most iiiiportaiit works, at the expense of 
d(X)0 men ; ami the* French still remained 
in f>oss<?ssioii of the citadel, which did 
not surrender till SepternlM r In the 
cain|>aign of lt:l2»’j, the French succeeded 
only after several assaults in getting pos- 
session of it by capitulation. They occu- 
pied it until 1^8. 

Sebastiani, Horace F'ramjow della Por- 
ta, French minister of foreign ulfairs, was 
horn in Corsica, in 1775, and, having en- 
tered the French service in \7\U^ rose 
rapidly through the different ranks to that 
of colonel fl7iXlb Colonel Schastiuni 


took an active imrt in the revolution of 
the 18th Bnimaire, and, in JHOJi, the first 
consul sent him on a iiiLssioti to the Le- 
\ant. Artcr having brought alMint a rec- 
om'iliation of the ililferam'es hetwt'en the 
court of Sw eden and the rc'gency of Trip- 
oli, and 4'om))cllcd lln' pacha to ackiiowl- 
edge the Italian re|mhlic and sahin^ its 
Pag, he repaired to Alexandria, nml had 
Uii interview with general Stewart, ia 
order to insist on the terms <»f the treaty 
of Amiens for tin* (‘vacuation of Ah'van- 
dria. "Fo this dcuiaml the Knglish gen- 
cral rcplicil, that he had not received any 
or<lt‘rs from his court. M. Schiustiuni 
wi*nt, tln'rcfore, to (’airo, ami had nijiny 
conferences with the pacha on tin? suh- 
ami olli ri'tl, in conformity with his 
t»rders from th * first consul, to • nen a 
comniiinication with the lu*ys ; but tin* 
otlt*r was not nccejiii'd, the oiilcrs oi’ the 
Porte being to makt* it a war of exter- 
mination. He afh'rwards went to St. 
.h'aii d’Acre, wdfh the object of settling 
with the paclia a treaty of coiuun*rce, 
and found him pacifically inclined. In 
November, lie set out on his return to 
France, Iniving accomplished all the ol>- 
jects of his mission. He was, af>f*r his 
arrival, employed on various sen ic'es, ami, 
among the rest, in a diplomatic mission to 
Germany. He distinguished himself in 
tin* eamjiaign of IHOI, w<t.s wounded at 
the battle of Austc'rlitz, ami ohtaim'd the 
rank of gem*ral of division. Napoleon 
enfertaim*fl a liigli opinion of his diplo- 
niafij’ talents, and named him, in IHOtl, 
ambassador to the Ottoiiuui Porte — a mis- 
sion wliieh he fdleil for sotm; years, with 
mueli ability, lie established, at (’oii- 
sfantinople, a printing-oflici*, lor the Turk- 
ish and Arahie languages, ami by this 
means eontrihuted not a little to the 
French inlliience in that countiy. "Fhc 
English having forci'd the jiassage of the 
I )ardam‘lles, and menaced ( ’onstaiitiiio- 
ple, »Seh;Lstiani immediately organized a 
plan of (if'feiice, marked out the hatterit'S, 
and prt'pared Ibr the most vigorous re- 
sistaiiee ; hut the inhabitants hroki* out 
into iiisnrrer'tion, and he was oldiged U> 
depart liir Franci*. He w’as, stihseijm'iit- 
ly, sent to Spain, where lie distinguished 
himsf*lf on nmm'rous occasions; ami he 
served in tin; Kiissiaii-Gennan war (q. v.) 
nmh*r Mnrat. Jnlv 15, he, w'as siir 
[irisecl by the Russians at Drissa ; hut lie 
recovered his character by his exertions 
at the battle of Borodino. On the inva- 
sion of France, he liad a eouimand in 
(JIminpagm?, ami defendetl (yhalons. April 
10, M. Sehastiani sent to M. Talleyrand 
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his adhesion to the provisional ffovem- 
ruent, and, June 1, received from the kins 
tJie cross of St. Louis. On the return of 
Napoleon, in 1815, he was elected deputy 
of tlie lower chainl)er, and after the sec- 
ond alxlication of Napoleon, was one of 
the commissioners to treat for peace with 
the allies. In 1819, he was efected a 
iiieniber of the chamber of deputies, by 
the island of Corsica, and has since con- 
stantly shown hims(3lf a friend of consti- 
tutional liberty, and of national inde- 
p(‘n(icnce. His lucid and manly elo- 
(piciice luus Ixjen employed to throw light 
over all the great (piestions of ftnance, 
war, foreign polities and domestic admin- 
istration, and has shown hini to j>OKsess, 
at once, the talents of an orator and tlie 
knowle<lge of a statesman. After the 
revolution of 18.* 10, general Sebastiani re- 
eeivc'd th(‘ port-folio of the marine in the 
Guiz(jf ministry (August), and in Novem- 
lK*r tliat of foreign atliiirs under Lafiitte, 
which h(j has continued to retain under 
iVrier. 

Secant. In trigonometry, the secant 
denotes a right line drawn from the centre 
of a circle, which, cutting the circum- 
fcreiKM', jiroceeds till it meets with a tan- 
gent to the same circle. In the higher 
geometry, it signifies the straight line 
which cuts a curve in two or more points. 

Seceoers, in S<*otlnnd ; the Presbyte- 
rians who have withdniwn from the estab- 
lished church. The secession took place 
in 17.‘13, when strveral preachers were 
ejecteil in consefiuence, of their op]>osition 
to th(5 law of patronage. The ejectetl 
ministers formed themselves into an ec- 
clesiiustical court, under the name of the 
“ associated presbytery,” aiul publisheil 
an act, declaration and testimony to the 
doctrine, worship, goveniment and disci- 
pline of the church of Scotland. In 
1747, a division arose (unong the seceders 
respecting the legality of the burgess oatli, 
in which burgesses profess “the true re- 
ligion professed within the realm.” — 
'riiose who asserted tlu3 lawfulness of the 
oath, were calletl hurgherSy tliose who con- 
demned it, aniihttrfrhera ; but a union has 
recently taken })lncc between these two 
parties, under the name of the “ united 
associate syiuKl of tlie secession church,” 
consisting, "in 1827, of 19 presbyteries, and 
JlSIi churches. Sevend congregnti<iiis of 
pRch party, however, i*efusod to accede to 
il. (S(3e PreahyterianSy oiul Scotland.) 

Sechelles. (See HeratUt.) 
Seckendorf, Veit Louis von, a Ger- 
man^ diviiid and liistorian, was bom in 
1G2G, at Aurach, in Franconia, and receiv- 


ed bis education with the children of Er- 
nest the Pious, duke of Baxe-Gotha, to 
whom he became librarian, privy-coun- 
sellor, minister, ami consistorial director. 
In l(i^,he entered into the service of the 
duke of Baxe-Zeitz, jind, at length, into 
that of the elector of Hrandeidairg, w’ho 
made him coi nscdlor of state in lb*91, and 
also chancell(/r of the university of Halle. 
His death to<-k place in lbtJ2. He was 
tlie author of a defence of Luther (in an- 
swer to Maimboiirg’s Hisiorj' of Luther- 
anism), which appeared in 1988 and 1992, 
under the title of Commentarins hisiori’ 
cus et apologeticua de Lutheranismo (2vols., 
folio), and a political w ork, entitled Devi- 
schtr Fiirstenstaat (Hanover, 1959, 4to.). 

Becker, Thomas, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, w'as bom of dissenting parents, 
ill 1693. Being designed by liis friends 
for the ministry' in their connexion, he 
early directed his attention to theological 
pursuits ; hut from scruples of conscience 
declined the apjiointment of a pastor, and 
went to Paris in 1719, with a view' of 
practising in medicine, to the study of 
which he had devoted the three preceding 
years. While in this metropolis, lie fonn- 
ed an intimacy with Talbot, son of the 
bishop of Durham, which eventually 
ripened into the sincercst friendship. 
By the persuasion of the latter, who prom- 
ised him his father’s interest in promoting 
his advancement. Seeker became avow- 
edly a member of the church of England. 
In 1722, he w as ordained by bishop Tal- 
bot ; ami, in 173JI, he received the living 
of Bt. James’s, Westminster, having, in 
the preceding year, been appointed a 
king’s chaplain, on wdiich occasion he grad- 
uated ns LL. D. Two years after, he was 
elevated to the see of Bristol, w hence he 
was translated, in 1737, to that of Oxford, 
with winch he held the valuable deaiierj' 
of Bt. Pauls. In 1758, the duke of New- 
castle, then at the head of tlie cabinet, 
jilaced bishop Becker in the primacy. 
As a scholar, he was elegant rather than 
prolbiiiid, although in some of his writ- 
ings, esjiecially in his Lectures on the 
Catechism of the Church of England, he 
displays much depth of argument as w ell 
41S perspicuity of style. His works, con- 
sisting of charges and sermons, liave 
been collected and printed in twelve oc- 
tavo volumes (1795), with a life by bishop 
Porteus, his chaplain. There was also 
publislied by him, in his life-time, a reply 
to Mayhew on the Charter ^d Conduct 
of the Society for propagating the Gos- 
pel, without the author’s uaine. This 
controversy relates to a proposed estab- 
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lisiiiiK iU of hietho])8 ill iho American col- 
on it'?*. Archbisliop Seeker died at liiuii- 
IumIi palace, in iliiS, 

Skcond. {See Dud*) 

Skionoaiu Formation. (See (tV- 

olo^fl*) 

Second Siuht (in Cjai'lic, TaMi ) ; a 
liiii^hltuid sujxTstition, which suppos«‘s 
certain persons endowed with the power 
of seeinjr future or distant e\en!s as if 
aeiuaily prest'iif. (Siu* ) 

Secretary (troni /?/>', secret) : an 
otficer, who, hy order (»t‘ his >nperior, 
writes lettei-s an»i ottier instrninciits. 
Secretaries t>f ^tafe in Mionarchi<‘id p>\- 
ernineiils, are officers oi‘ da km;::, wiu.m* 
duty it is to arfcial to the dopateh of 
,i<Taiits, oniers, wV c. 'rhi> Icrin was lii>t 
list'd in I’lMfn-e, wIh'H' di<* fliree cit'rks 
of the pri\y coimeil [ritn\'i tlu re- 

ceived tile title itt Si rn fr'ins t/t Jitiatirt 
in I'Ud, and in lol/, that sun fain s 
Isolds \\ 111 (i<''ll) St vied liis 
ministers, niiiiisfn s Si rn fitin s d'ttaf. In 
F.njrland, the tenn S'crdarif was tirst ap- 
jilicil to thox* clerks of the kiiiir. w ho, Im*- 
ui*r alw a\ > near iiis person, wer<‘ l alh'd 
iderks ot’ ih«‘ secret f’ ami in the n'inii 
of Henrv \ I i I, the e\pr. >^ion st'eretarv 
of slat(‘” tir>r came into n.->»e. Mli/aheili 
tirst admitted tlie.m to the rank ot* priv v 
counM'llors. "riieri* was {onnerly a sec- 
retarv ot’ state tiir Xorfli llrifain, and at 
one lime aUt* lor tin* Amt rican depart- 
ment. At present then* are three y/riaci- 
jml s*'cn inrit -t of \ i/. om* for the 

iiome department, one lln’ ii'reii:n atiairs 
and oin* tiir flit* e«ilonies, eacli ot* whicli 
has two under seeretarie'^. d he .-eeier.i- 
ries of -late lijive the cn-lod\ ot’ the si;z- 
net, and the direction ot* th<* s'jrnei- 
uifice. (See ,Miiiiiti rs.) 'I’lie xM-n iarv 
at war helon!x-> to tlie war-olhci*. In 
the r. Slates, the tiiiir In'ads of depart- 
ments are st\ led strrt (iiru's. The depart- 
ment ot’ >lafe, ereaf‘*d hy a« t of eon^ri'-n 
(Septemiier l.l, einl'raci-s (hreien 

anti home aliiiir*. "J’Jie sr ep iary ot’state 
eoiidncts treaties with foreipi powers, 
and eorresponds with tin* fiiihlii* minis- 
ters ahrojid, and forei;:n ministers to the 
F. States. lie kf-eps fla* seal of the 
IJ, States, hm eannoT alii\ it to any eoni- 
111188100 till si;'ned hy tie* president, nor 
to any aot or iiistniim nt w .thont authori- 
ty froiri the president. 'J'he treasury de- 
parrnieiit wa.s created hy art ot' ( onirress 
of Sept. 2, I7SJ). Tlie seen t ary of the 
treasury HUperiiileiids th(^ fisi-al eonci ms 
of the ^oveniirient. For the senlem»'ii< 
of the I uhlic aeeountH, tlie department is 
divided into die office of the BecTetary 


(who has die siip« riiitendi?iice of tlu* 
w hole)dhe offices ot’die I wo eontronei-Sjol* 
die five auditors, of tin* treasurer, and of 
da* n'lristt'i* ; to I'licli of w hich is attached 
die iicce>sary iiunilM'r of iderks. 'rhe 
patent olfici* is under the control of the 
secretary of slate, and the ^feiieriil land- 
otfiee, ifi which all pal<*ntN for land are 
made out ami rei'ordiai (I'sinhlidh il April 
‘2r>, l«*'’l-), is snhordinate to the treasury 
tlepartment. The war de| ailment (en*- 
ati'il Vo'inst 7, I7c!l) at emhra* rd 

the land and sea service; hnl the laiiej- 
now l’orm> a di.-tinct ilepartmenf. d’hr 
si'crefary o|’ war >nperiiiiends eviry 
hramdi ot’ military alliiirs, and has under 
hisdireriinn a r<*«pii>itioii hmean,a honn- 
t\ land-oliiee, a hnrcaii ot' Indian atiidiv, 
a pension Imreaii, an I'ntrim i r otfie**, an 
onhiniiee olliee, an ntliet* fin* the i*oin- 
mis-arv -iicia ral nl’snhsislema*, a .av mas- 
tcr-irt*n«‘rars lUhta*, and a siirtfi nn-ircin - 
rafs olfice. The olliee ot’ .-eerctarv of 
thenaw was ereatedi April ill), 17!)S; a 
hoanl ot’ tim e navy eonmii->i(»ners is al- 
laclu'd to the otiiri'. A strnfanf (f t ni- 
hassif or It^a/iou is an oliic<*r appointed 
l)\ till* xiverei^m, anil allaehed to an eni- 
ha-.-v, lor w rirhe.: <•!’ d» -patidu's, vV r. Ih* 
i.- to all iiitciit- a pnhiie inini>trr, ami as 
such ha*** the same immunili* s tis the 
head of* the emha>-\ himself. (See J)i~ 
/y/o//i//ri/, ami J/inisl* r.s% /’on/ifa.) 

Sn KKTioN. .Man\ of the componenr 
parts of the ammai s\>iem heeomi', in the 
eoiirst* ot’ it> operations, ehan^jeil, and nn- 
fil ti»r I’tirtlier n-»‘. |•’or the* jireservalion 

of tin' s\>tem, it is not les> neee>-arv iliat 
thex' parts should he removed, than that 
the eon>j;ml i on-iim(>tioii sjionid he Mip- 
piif'd ; and in tiiis donhie process the 
whole orifanii* svsleni ivS eonlinuallv 
ehan;/in^ its inirredieiits, ailhonc|i it re- 
tain- the Mime external form. 'J’his snpjily 
of new' malti'r is derived from the Idooil, 
and the process ifselt’ is ealle<l st'tntion. 
Most animais sei rete hoth solids and 
tluids. TIm' solids are ih'posited h\ the 
capillary vessels at the jiiai'es of their 
destination, ami supply the continiiaJ 
wear of the system. 'Tlie litpiids are not 
infmided lo preserve thi^ form direetlv, 
hilt .serve to {issimilate the lood l>y pro- 
moting dijrestion (as, f’or instaiici', lli<' 
saliva, "aslrie juice and liile). In these 
secn'teil lliiid.s an; contained all the 
coni|Miiient parts ol* tJie blood, sliLditly 
chunked, tof(f*th<T with an alk.'di. I>i-"!' 
tiii^nished from lliesi* are the e.xerelioiis, 
which are prodiici'd in a similar inaU' 
Her, and are desipied to carry off fruin 
the sysleiii uiseleBS iiiulter. 
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Sects. The term sect is generally ap- 
]>lie(l to a party in religion or philosophy, 
which holas a particular body of doctrines, 
'rims, ill ancient philosophy, there were 
the Ionic and Italic sects, the Epicurean, 
the Htoic, the Peripatetic sects. But the 
philosophical scicts are often ^termed 
schools, and the word sect is, in its nar- 
rower sens(‘, apfilied particularly to rc- 
li^nons parties. Among the Jews, there 
were the si^cts of the PhariscHiS, Hadthi- 
e<‘es and Essencs, tind, of a more strictly 
religions cliarneter, those of the Caraites, 
ftiihhinists an<l Sarriarituris. The Mo- 
haniinedans are divided into two gn,*at 
s(;ets, the Himnites and Shiites, lM>sides 
mniieroiis smaller seets, as the Ishmaelttes, 
VVahals'es, Nosairians, (see the se ve- 
nd articles, and also Islam, Mohammed, 
jind Koran), who differ from each other 
not only in their inteqiretations of the 
Korun, hut in their various views in re- 
gard to tin; g(‘nealogy of the profdiet’s 
fjiinily. Tin* Hindoos are divided into 
tlu‘ Sivaites, or those win) woi*ship Siva, 
and the Vishnooites, who pay fmrtiriilar 
reverence to Vishiioo. The Christian 
world has, from ' the first introduction 
of’ (Christianity, Iweii divided into an 
almost innumerahie variety of s(‘ets. We 
liavt; already given a hasty vic^w of the 
earlier seets under I he head of Heretics, 
'fhe (/athari of tin* mid<lle ages, who, 
uiicUt \arions names, opposed tlie preten- 
sions of the papal see, and to whom the 
Albigenses (q. v.) and Waldenses (q. v.) 
mostly Is'longed, were, witli the exception 
of the latter, extir|)uteil by tin* inquisition 
and the iinpiisitorial tribunals of tin* 
church. (See Caihan, and Paidirians.) 
In tin; thirteenth eenturj’ arose a new 
species of seets and sehismatic fVateriiities, 
whose object wius tin; intnidnetion of a new 
spirit of sanctity among the monastic or- 
flers. J^yatemitics,) A piu*ty grew up 
among the rnineiscaris, which was <h*- 
Moiinced by the pojies, and by their own 
less rigid brethren, and which insisn*d 
upon absolute poverty. I'liey were call- 
ed, in eonteiiqit, fraticelli, and spiritml 
friars, {Hv.r Franciscans,) They <lid 
not meddle with }K)ints of faith, hut at- 
tacked the existing priestly government, 
and announced its fall. They wandered 
alnnit, occupied in praying ami asking 
alms, the excommunication which hung 
nver them preventing them from found- 
ing moiiastcrfes. Miuiy of the lower 
classes of Innh sexes, in France, Germany 
and tlie NetlierUuids, attached themselves, 
a third order, to the; Fraticelli, and 
from tliese Tertiariaiis sprung the frater- 
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nitieii of Beghards, Beguines (q. v.) and 
I^llards, whose purity of manners and 
benevolent institutions, for tlie care of the 
sick and the instruction of youth, rendered 
them more respected than their predeces- 
sors, whom they reH€*ml)led in their fre- 
<juent pray<;rs, the asking alms, and their 
secret religious exercises. I'he Afios- 
tolics (q. V.), an order which arose in 
12()0, at Parma, hut did not r>l)tain the 
papal coiifirmation, continued to sulisist in 
Italy, »Switzerian(l and France, till the 
Ibnrieenth eenlur>\ The Brethren and Sis- 
ters of the Free Spirit, remnants of whom 
are discoverable <hiriiig the Hussite dis- 
turbances in Moravia atid Bohemia, under 
the names of Picards and Adamites (q. v.), 
aimed at restoring the state r»f innocence, 
by appearing nuked in their ass^*mblies, 
without rf*gard to sex or ag(\ Other fra- 
ternities, not aeknowledgefl by the church, 
were distingnisiied, in the fourteenth cen- 
liir}', for their voluntary [lenanees and 
gross superstitions : such were the Flag- 
ellants (q. v.) and the Brothers of the 
(Yoss. Tlie Wiekliftites {c|. v.) in Eng- 
land, and the Hussites in Bohemia (see 
Huss), rf‘S(*nihled the Waldenses in their 
zeal for conformity with the Scriptures, 
ami their opposition to the abuses of the 
papacy. These, witli the Hussite sects, 
the (Vdixtins (q. v.) or Ttraquists, the 
llorehites, the l^aborites (q. v.), and the 
Bohemian Brethi'en (q. v.), preceded the 
reformation of the Kith eeuliirv. The 
Protestant ehiirehes which that event 
en*ated, were, with the (^reek church, 
consUIered ns seets by the Catholics ; but 
by Protestant writei*s tlie word sect is 
eominoniy apjilied only to the smaller 
parlies, disconnected with the CaKinistic 
and Lutln nin ehiirehes. Tlie* Janseuists, 

S iiietists and Molinists, notwithstanding 
e deviations on some doctrinal points, 
were still i»rtliodox Catholics; the Jan- 
senisis even have distinct congregations 
and cU*rgy in the Netlierlands, Imt yet are 
by no means considered as forming a 
separate sect, since they acknowledge the 
supremacy of the pope, and olisene all 
the (-atholie usages, only disputing the 
jMipe’s in fallibility. The Apindlants, Coii- 
viiisionists, and Securists, Naturalists and 
Figurists, Discenuuits imd Mehuigists, who 
wen* produced hv the Janstuiist eontro- 
vei*sy, merely had a short existence in 
France, in the l)eginiiing of the eighteentli 
century. (See Janseimts, and Qi/tVJwwi.) 
In the Greek church, although it has, in 
later times, been little addicted to religious 
speculations, there are some sects. These 
the tolerant government of Russia treats 
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>villi iiicUilgcncc. (Soc Grtek Church.) 
In the fourteenth century’', the Strij(olihcks 
seceded, from aversion to the clerjrj’, but 
soon liecaine extinct. In Kiiid arose the 
sect of the Roskohiicians ((i. v.), from 
whom proceeded tlie IMiilippones. (cj. v.J 
The Anabaptists, Socinians (q. v.), and 
SchwenkfeUlians, though not Protestants 
in the strict sense of the word, agree with 
them in the rejection of tin* paiaicy. Be- 
sides tl)e great division of the Pmtcstaiits 
into Calvinists and Luthenins (see Rifor- 
motion^ and Reformed Church)^ tlio former 
liave been much divided. Thus the dif- 
ferent views of Calvin (q. v.) and Zuin- 
glius (q. V.), in regard to church govern- 
ment, formed a ground of distinction 
which (notwithstanding the cometwis 7\'- 
gpi/rirttw of 1541:>) separated the Ziiingliaiis, 
or older Swiss reformers, and their adhe- 
rents in Hungary', from the (.-alvinists of 
(jreneva, P'rance, Holland, Germany and 
England, and the controversy concerning 
predestination, at the synod of Dort(l()l8), 
producetl the jKTmanent separation of the 
Remonstrants or Arminitujs (tj. v.) fmm 
the strict Calvinists. The Relbrmed in 
France, under the name of Huguenots 
(q. V.), ac(|uired a political importance in 
the sixteenth mul seventeenth centuries, 
and the persecutions to which thtw were 
subjected piXHluced its \isual elVects of 
rt'ligious extravagance and fanaticism. 
(See Camisards.) The English church is 


DcnomiwUions. 

Ministers. 

Baptists ( Calvinistic ), 

2,914 

“ (Free-will), 

300 

(Free-coiiimuniun), 

:10 

“ (Seventh-dav), 

.30 

“ (Six-principfe), 

25 

“ (Emancipators), 

15 

Methotlist Episcopal Church, 

1,777 

Associate and other Methodists, 

350 

Presbyterians (General .\ssembly 

1,801 

“ (Associate), 

“ (Cutrilierland), 

74 

50 

Congregatiom^ts (Orthodox), 

1,000 

(Unitarians), 

KK) 

Episcopal Church, 

558 

Universalists, 

Roman Catholics, 

150 

Lutherans, 

205 

Christians, 

200 

German Reformed, 

84 

Dutch Reformed, 

FriencM, or Quakers, 

159 

Mennonites, 

200 

Tunkers, 

40 

United Brethren, 

23 

Shakers, or Millennial Church, 

45 

Swedenbor{pan8,orNewJeru8alemCh., 30 
Jews, and others not mentioned, 


Calvinistic, but the majority of the clergy 
is Artniiiian. (See Eiif'landy Church 
Presbyterianism, which in England forms 
a dissenting sect, is the established reli- 
gion of iScotland. (Hee Presbyltriana.) 
fVnn the bosom of tlie English church 
have also proceeded the Puritans, Iiuie- 
f)eiidenti», Alethodists, Quakers, Baptists, 
witli other less considerable sects. ^See 
these articles, mid also j^onconformiats.) 
IJnitarimis (i^. v.) and Univei-salists (^(|. v.l, 
who ditVer Iroiii the established cnurcli 
more w idely than the sects above men- 
tioned, on (loctrinal points, are also pretty 
numerous in England. Secedera (q. v.j, 
Sandemanians (q. v.), Cameronians (q. v.), 
&/C., are among the more noted of the 
Scotch sects. The Hermh utters (seo 
Uniled Brethren), and Swedenliorgians, or 
iiieinbers of the New Jerusalem churcJi 
(see Swedenhor;r)^ have proceeded from 
the Luthermi I'hurch. In the I . States, 
where perfect religious freedom jirtwails, 
and wherc emigi*uiits from all countries 
seek refuge, it is not stmnge that there 
should representative's of almost all the 
modern sects of tin? Christian worhl, and 
also some sects <if native origin. (See 
Christiatiff, ShaJetrs, Ihinkers.) The fol- 
lowing table, from tin; Anu*rican Ahmuiat*. 
for IKW, shows lh<‘ relative numlKU's of 
the ditierent religious ilenominutioiis in 
the IJ. States : — 


('kurche» or 

Vonf^rrgations, Commuttiantfs. PopttJtUion. 

4,;}84 304,827 2,743,4''''t 

400 10,000 150,000 

3,500 :10,000 

40 2,000 20,000 

30 1,800 20,000 

tJOO 4,500 

470,000 2,000,000 

:}5,000 175,000 

2,25!) 182,000 1,800,000 

144 15,000 100,000 

75 8,000 100,000 

1,270 140,000 1,200,000 

193 170,000 

700 000,000 

300 500,000 

500,000 

1,200 44,000 400,000 

800 25,000 275,000 

400 17,400 200,000 

194 17,888 125,000 

400 200,000 

30,000 120,000 

40 .‘1,000 30,000 

23 2,000 7,000 

15 6,000 

28 5,000 

150 50,000 
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JBesidcs the various sects which have 
formed independent ndigioiis communi- 
ties, tfiere were also, during the course of 
tile seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
iiinnerous theological parlies and religious 
eiithusMists, who were united only by the 
bonds of common of)inions, but did not 
fonn distinct ecclesiastical societfbs. Such 
were the Labadists, whose founder (Kififi) 
was Labadie, an r*x-Jesuit and preacher 
at Middc.lburg, and who received the 
doctrines of the Reformed church, but 
endeavored to fonn a family similar to 
the primitive Cliristian societies, by acts 
of penance, monastic diHci])liiie, and 
commimity of goods ; the Ba?h mists, or 
followers of Bohme, also called Gichte- 
limiH, from the theo8<3pbist Gichtel (q. v.), 
who proposed to restore the priesthooil 
of Mclehizedek, and Angelic Brethren, 
from their efforts to attain angelic purity 
of life (see Biehme) ; the* Philadelphists, 
or Angelic Brethren of England, a short- 
lived theosophical party, collected by 
Jane Leade, on Bcelimistic principlcjs, 
towards llic close of the seventeentli 
century ; the l)ip{Hdiuiis, so called from 
their founder, I)if)pel, a physician, who 
agreed with the. Gichteliaiis in their reve- 
rence for the writings of Bdbme, but occu- 
pied themselv<'s much with alcliemy ; the 
Pietists Pietism), and the Chiliasts or 
Milleiniiu-ians, under their various fonns. 
(See Milletviium.) — See, further, tlie arti- 
cle's MraJianiiies, Theophilanthropisis, and 
Theos^phists ; and the work of Gregoire, 
Histoire des Sectes Relif^euses (2 vols., 
1814). 

Skcular (Clergy; in those countries in 
which there are inoiinstic orders, the cler- 
gy who do not live .shut up in monasteries, 
and subject to monasiic rules. They are 
so chlled in contnulistiiietion to the monks, 
or regular clergy w ho have taken the vow s, 
and are bound liy the rules of their order. 

Skcular Games {huH scradares) : sol- 
emn games, <*elebrated by the Romans 
about once a ei'iitury (strculum), in honor 
of A]k)IIo atid Diana. They busted three 
days and thn'e nights ; and the secular 
ode (carmen s(vcidare), composeti by Hor- 
ace on one of these (Mreasioiis, is yet extant. 

Secularization is the act of n*nder- 
iijg secular the property of the clerg)% 
The first gix'at seeiilarization in Gennany 
took ]>laee in 1(548, on the occasion of the 
•peiM'.e of Westphalia. The second took 
place ufler the peace of Luiieville, in 1801. 
In England, the first gn*at secularization 
was made under lleniy VIII. 

Secundus, Joliannes. (See Johannes 
Secundtts,) 


Sedge (carex ) ; an extensive ^nus of 
grass-like jdaiits, mostly inhabiting the 
northern and terrqierate parts of the globe. 
They are ea.sily distinguislied from the 
grasses by having the stem destitute of 
joints. The flowers are monoecious, or 
more rarely dioecious, and are disposed in 
one or several dense, scaly spikes. The 
seeds are triangular, and are enveloped in a 
sort of capsule, composed of a ventricosi^ 
scale, which enlarges after flowering, and 
often renders the spikes of titese plants 
conspicuous. The roots are perennial and 
fibrous, the leaves hard, and rough on the 
edge. The sedges in general are huf of 
little utility to man. They furnish coai'se 
fodder, containing little nutriment, especial- 
ly after the flowering season is over, or 
wlien dried, and which is rejected by most 
of the domestic qua<lrupeds. The roots 
and leaves decompose with difficulty, and, 
in the course of time, contribute largely 
to turn the soil of marshes into peat. More 
than three hundred species are known, of 
which about one third are found in the U. 
Slates. They are found in all soils, hut 
the greater proportion are marsh plants. 
The C\ acuta fonns in marshes tlie little 
elevations called tussocks* It grows in 
dense tufts, and the fibrous roots interlace 
very closely, so as to retain a portion of 
the soil, which, in places subject to occa- 
sional inundation, is liable to he washed 
from around them. At the same time, the 
mass increases al)ove by successive gen- 
eration. The C. Fraseri is the handsomest 
of the genus, resembling, at a short dis- 
tance, when in flow er, one of tJie lUiacece. 
It was discovered in tlie soutlieni parts of 
the Alleghanies, hut has not been seen in 
a w ild slate by any of our later botanists. 

Sedgwick, Theodore, a judge of the 
supreme court of Massachusetts, was bom 
at Hartford, Connecticut, in May, 1746. 
His father, a resi^ciable merchant, died 
w hen lie was about ten yeaj*s of age, leav- 
ing little property ; hut the generosity of 
Iiis eldest brother enabled him to study at 
Yale college. He then turned his atten- 
tion to divinity, which, however, he abiui- 
doned for law ; and, befbre he was twenty 
yeai-s old, in April, 176(5, he w'as admitted 
to the bar. He practised in Berkshire 
county, Massachusetts. He embarked in 
the revolutionary' struggle with his con- 
stitutional ardor. In 1776, lie served as 
an cud to general Thomas, in the expedi- 
tion to Canada, and subsequently made 
great exertions in procuring supplies for 
the ariity. At tJic same time, his human- 
ity in affording protection to the lories, put 
his popularity in no small hazard. He 
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represented Slieflicld in the Mnssaeliiisetts 
geiiend eoiirt several times, hetbn^ and af- 
ter tJie revolution. In 1785 and 178(J, he 
was a member of congress, under tlie old 
confi^deration. In the winter of 1787, he 
contributed much to the suppression of 
the insurrectionary spirit then jH'rvading 
the state, frequently exposing himself to 
outrage, insult, and even death. His ex- 
ertions in putting down what was calltul 
Shays’s rebellion, are honoi-ably mentioiuui 
in the history of the times. In 1788, he 
was a representative of {8tockhridge, in 
tlie state convention that adopted the led- 
eral constitution, of w hicli he was one of 
the priiu'ipal advocates. In the same year, 
he wiis a miMiiber of the house of repre- 
sentatives of the* state, and was chosen its 
speaker. In 1^1 arch, 1781), he took his seat 
in the lower houv'ie of congros, and wa-^ 
successively reeJ(.*cted to it uniil March, 
17l)i), wh(*n he was ciioseii to the senate, 
where he n>niained until March, 17i)!), 
having, (luring a considerable [lortion of 
(»ne session, acted as j»resident pro tern. 
In the latter year, he wiis again elected a 
member of the house of re(>resentativ('s, 
and chostm speaker. In 180*.i, he was ap- 
p<unted judge of tlie supreme court of 
Mjuvjaoliuseits, and retain«*d that oHice un- 
til his death, Januar)' *-^4, 1813. As a 
statesman and jurist, Mr. Sedgwick en- 
joyed a high reputation. His philanthrop- 
ic I'florts in the canst* <if the emaneijm- 
tion ol the negroes, deserve (*sp(‘eial rip- 
cord. He was one of the eouns»*l w Jio, 
s(sm after the adoption of the eonstitution 
of Massac hns<*tts, procured a decision, hy 
which such a construction wits giv(‘ii to 
that instrument as to abolish slavery in 
the state. 

Skdj.ey, sir Charleys, u relehrat(*d wit, of 
the ag»* of Charles 11, w'as the son of sir 
John Sedley, of Aylesford, in Kent, where 
ho was lM>rn in lti.39. At the age of sev- 
eiit(‘en he was entered at Gxford, hut cpiit- 
ted th«j university w'ithout a degree, and it;- 
tin?d to his (‘states till after the reFtonition 
(lljfJO). His crtjdit with the king was 
lieightened by bis never asking favors, al- 
though the debauchery into which he 
plunged soon dissipated bis pecuniary re- 
sources. A fine of £500 w'as imjKised 
ujion him by chief-justice Hyde, for an in- 
decent riot coTnmi(t(;d at a public house, 
where he harangued tVie mob, naked, from 
the balcony, in company witli lord Buck- 
burst and sir Thomas Ogle. Being re- 
turned member of parliamfun for tlie l>or- 
ough of New Romney, in Kent, in 1001, 
be sat for that place in four successive par- 
liaments. James II carried on an intrigue 


with his daughter, aflerw ards civuttod hy 
that monurch countess of' Dorchester. SiV 
Charles w<is so little pleased hy thisehwa- 
vation, that it is said to have l)(*cn the prin- 
ci|ml cause of his subseijinjiitly taking a 
str(*iiuous part in bringing about the rev- 
olution ; and to a gcnthMiian who taxed 
him w'itli a want of loyalty, la* replied 
that, us the king hud made his daughter a 
countess, the least he could do was to as- 
sist ill making liis maj(‘sty\s daughti*!* u 
queen.” Sir (3iurles du*d aliout the eoiii- 
iiieiicemeiit of the last ceiitun . He was 
the author of six dmmati(‘ pi(‘ees, print(*(l 
with his misi’cllaneoiis poems, in 1711), in 
two octavo voluiiK's. 3’lie latter consist 
of pastorals, pixilogiies, siJiigs, (*pilogu(*s, 
ami occasional pi(‘ces, w'liicli, tliougli not 
fr<‘e from the liceiitiousia^ss of tla; ug(*, 
are clear of miicli of its grossiiess. 

Skdj.itz or Seiimjtz Watkk a min- 
eral water obtained from the viiiage of 
riedlitz, ill Holioiiiiu. Tli»j W'ateis are sa- 
line and purgative, limpid, sparkling, and 
of a bitt(*r and salt taste. 'riii*y contain 
sulphates of magnesia (Epsom salt), soda 
(Glauber’s sail), limi*, anil curboiiat(*s of 
lime and mugii(*sm. 

Hkebeck, a disliiiguislied German nat- 
iiml pliilosopher, born in 1770, at Riwal, 
studied medicine in Berlin and (^>ttiugeii, 
is know n by the discovery of ilicrmoiiiag- 
n(-*tism. He also paHook in tlu? discovery 
of the jnetailoideSy discovert'd tin* entoptic 
pli(*(iomeiia, ll>r wliicdi he received a jirizi* 
from the French institute, and eiilurgiMl 
ill other ways the field of optics. Since 
18 1 H, he liJLs liv(*d in Berlin, w'here lie 
was el«‘cled a memlsT of the academy of 
sciences, and died in ])(jc(*mher, 1KB. 

Seed ; that part of organic IxHlies w'hicli 
serves to continue the speci(‘s. The s(*eds 
of plants presimt the greatest vari<*ty of 
form and app(*unuice. In hliaia*, they an* 
eoiiical, round, oval, oblong, flat, kidney- 
shaped, &r., with siiKx^th and shining sur- 
faces, or rough, and provided with all sorts 
of appendages. They (Consist of an e\- 
lenial covering, a shell or m(*mhrane, with- 
in which are the, kernel and tin* germ. 
The external eiivtdopt^ is desigmal inendy 
for the protection of the kernel, atid gen- 
erally consists of several metnhraiies. 
When hard and woody, it is culled a nui, 
or stone, and, in this cilsc, the kernel is en- 
veloped in an inner, soft, and thin c.overiiig. 
The kernel consists of farinaceous and 
iniicilagiiious matter of more or less liard- 
ueHs,and {Missesses the projierty of uhsorh- 
ing moisture from the earth, hy means ol’ 
wliich it is softened, swells, and affords th(' 
first nourishment to the germ. Seeds are 
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foriired of one, two, or several lobes. At 
the by which the kernel was atUich- 
«;d to the cai38iile or seed-vessel, a 8<!ar or 
mark is visible, beneath which lies the 
^errn, which contains the future plant. Be- 
sides the wonderlul pn^vision which na- 
ture has made for the dispersion of seeds, 
some Ixung wafted through the «ir Ijy the 
light downy appendages attached to them, 
and Olliers being fitted, by their form and 
envelope, for lieing carried down rivers, 
their vitality or ilonnancy is alsf3 wonder- 
ful. Seed may be kept out of the ground 
lor a (-(‘ntur}', and still retain the pciwer of 
germinating when committed to the soil. 
So also wliere seeds have been found 
deejily buried in the earth, or in soils not 
adapted for their gerinination, in positions 
in which they have lain quiescent for 
yeai-s, they have Imjcii known, on exposure 
to the air, or removal to a different soil, to 
exercise a vegetative power. (See Plants,) 

Seed Lac. (See Coccus^ end of the 
article.) 

See LAND. (See Zealand,) 

Seetzen, IJlric Jasper, a German trav- 
eller, a native of East Friesland, was ed- 
ucated at (idttingen, where he particular- 
ly studied philosophy and natund history*, 
und(;r professor Blumeiibach. Having 
published soim' tnicts on natural history. 
Statistics, and political economy', he was 
ap)K>inted aiilic counsellor to the czar in 
the principality of the Jever. He was de- 
sirous of visiting Africa and the East ; and 
being eiictmniged by the dukes Ernest 
and Augustus of Saxe-Gotha, he set otf, 
in August, 1802, for Constantinople. He 
j>roceeded to Sy ria, and remained a con- 
^iderable time at AlepfX), making excur- 
sions into the neighboring territories. In 
1800, he explored the course of the river 
Jordan and the Dead sea, travelled through 
J*alestine, mid went to Hebron and mount 
Sinai. His enthusiastic desire of knowl- 
eclge prompted him to profess Moham- 
medanism, that he might undertake a pil- 
grimage to Mecca tuid Medina, which he 
visited in 1800 and 1810. In the month 
of November, 1810, he was at Mocha, 
whence ho wrote the last letters w’hich 
iu*rived from him in Eunqie. Having had 
his ftrofierty seized by" tlie Aralis, under 
the pretext of his lieing a magician, lie 
proceeded towanls Sana, in December, 
1811, to comjilain to the imoii of that 
place ; and a few days after his departure, 
he died suddenly at Tiies, probably from 
the effects of poison given him by onler 
of the imoii. No complete account of 
the researches of this unfortunate travel- 
ler ever appeared ; but his letters, which 
26 ^ 


he addressed to baron von Zach, were in- 
serted in the Geographical and Astronom- 
ical Corresp»)ndence, published at Gotha ; 
and a translation was primed in the 
Fwjiich Jlnnalts des (1808— 14). 

Extracts from his letters to Blumenbach, 
and others also, were [uiblished in the 
Magasin Kncydopldique, 

Sega ns. (See Tobacco.) 

Seguioilea ; a SfKinish form of versi- 
fication, consisting of four lines, generally 
assonant lines, of seven and five syllables 
altenmti3ly. It usually has a close of 
three verses, called estrwlloy of which the 
first and last lines rhyme. 

Segl'r ; an ancient French family, 
which has produced several distinguished 
men, including the following 
Alexander y bom at Paris in 1752, died in 
180.5, was the author of several comedies 
and operas, which still remain popular, 
of the Correspondance seerde entre JVtnon 
de PEndos^ le Marquis de Villarceaux et 
Mad. de Maintenony and a romance Sur les 
Femjnes (3 vols., translated into English). 
— His brother Louis Philip y l)oni in 17511, 
died in 1830, j>eer of France, and mem- 
ber of the French academy*, served in 
America under Rocharnbeau, and, after 
the i)cace of 1783, was ambassador to St. 
Petersburg. In 1790, he w as sent to Ber- 
lin ; but, after the de|)osition of the king, 
he retired from public affairs, and in 1798 
))ublished his Theatre de VHermiiagt — a 
collection of plays which he had composed 
for the private theatre of the empress of 
Russia. In 1800, appeared his masterly 
Histoire du Rlgne de Frederic Guillaume 
Jly or Dhade hislorique. In 1803, he w'as 
chost'u a member of the Institute, and 
Napoleon ap}K)inted him one of the coun- 
cil of state. After the restoration, he was 
mceived into the chamber of peers. In 
1824, appeared his (Euvres Completes (30 
vols., 2d ed., 3() vols., 1828), and, in 18^, 
his MemoireSy iiouvenirs et Anecdotes (3 
vols.). — His son Paul Philipy bom 1 780, 
served with distinction on various occa- 
sions, and executed several diplomatic mis- 
situis. In 1812, he was created mar^thal de 
campytau\ distinguished himself in several 
bloody actions hi 1813 and 1814. In De- 
cember, 1831, he was made peer for life, 
being one of the tliirty created for the 
purpose of giviuff mmisters a majority on 
the question of a hereditary peerage. His 
Histoire de JVdpol^ofi ci de la Grande Ar- 
mee pendant VAnn^e 1812, has passed 
tlirough numerous editions, and given rise 
to several controversies, particularly one 
with Gourgaiid, which resulted in U duel 
between tlie parties. 
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Seidki.mann, Janies^ pn^iossor in fho 
academy of fine arts in Dresdcm, was 
boni in 1750. He perfected himself in 
painting, under Meiigs (q. v.), at Home, 
and suljsequentfy invented an entiixdy new 
maimer of drawing in scjna, chiefiy l‘or 
die representation of the mitit|iie. His 
pieces, executed in this manner, and his 
copies in oil, arc numerous, and have 
gained him much reputation. In his styh‘ 
of drawing in scpta^ he and his wife are 
still unrivalled, though tliey have had 
many imitators. His wife was liorn in 
Venice, and i>erfected herself in minia* 
lure painting imdei* Then'S!! Maron, sistt'i* 
to Raphael Mengs. She made the dmw- 
ing of the Madonna del Sisto, from whi«‘h 
Muller pn'pared his admimhle engraving. 

Seidlitz Water. (See Sedliiz.) 

Seigniories, in Lower Canada ; a rem- 
nant of the feudal system which ]>ivvailed 
hi France at the time of the settlement of 
Canada, and nuuiyofthe tletails of which 
wen' transferred* to the Tnuisatlantic 
colony. All the lands of the colony were 
granted under the old feudal tenure, but 
many inoditicatioiis were successively in- 
troduced, tending to abridge tlie rights of 
the seigneur, or lord, and <*xtend those of 
the tenant. On the conquest of (\*inada 
by the English, the institutions of tlie 
colony were left unchanged : hut nhoiit 
thirty years afterwards, the tenure of free 
and common soccage was introdiict'd, aiui 
all the lands not previously granted have 
since lieen considered as scn’cage lands. 
The seigneurs have no longer any juris- 
diction, and the feudal senices of the 
tenants are light. (See Roucliette’s Brit- 
ish Dominions in .VorfA Americn^ vol. i, 
chap, xiv.) 

Seiks. (See Sikhs.) 

Seine, one of the four great rivers of 
France, rises in the iiiouiiniiiisof Hurguii- 
dy, flows northwanl, through Champagne, 
to Troyes, receives the Aid)e,and, tuniing 
to the west, is joined by the Yorine, a 
river from the south, and liefore reaching 
Paris, l)y the Marne, a larger stream flow- 
ing from the west At Paris, the Seine 
varies from .300 to .500 fiiet in width ; and 
it soon after receives an aildition to its 
stream, by the influx of the Oise, when, 
pursuing a winding coursi? to the north- 
west, it passes Rouen, and dischaneos it- 
self into the sea at Havre de Grace ; 
length of its course, 400 miles. It Iie- 
coines naVf|||jMe at Troyes, and large ves- 
sels can go^^to Rouen. 

Seine ; a aepartment in the north of 
France, which is, in fact, nothing more 
than the capital. Its district forms a tract 


nearly sipian*, of wliich the bn^dfli is 
alxHit sixteen miles. (See Department.) 

Seine, Flower ; a ilejMirtnieiit in the 
iHUlh of Franet*, comprising the north- 
east part of NorniaiKly. (See Depart- 
ment.) 

Seine AND Marne; adepaitiiH'iit in the 
north-east of Franee, occupying the west- 
ern part’* of (3iaiiipagno. (Sei* Depart- 
vient.) 

Seine and Oise; a dejmrtmeiit of the 
iiorth-i'ast of France, adjacent to that of 
tin* Oise, luul to that of the Seine and 
Manie. (See Department.) 

Seisin, in law, signifies possession. 

Sejancs, the favorite of Tiberius, was 
the son of a Rmnan kniglit. Although 
h<‘ knew how to dissemble his ambition 
and pride before his master, yet he spared 
no means of gratifying his passion. He 
acquired the coiitidenec of tlie suspicious 
Tiberius, so as to govern him con plcte- 
!y; and thescTvile st'iiate jmid tlie grent(*st 
n'speet to the i)ow'(*rftil favfirite. 33n* 
pn'torian coliorts were also tavorahle to 
iiim, and thi're was no obstacle in tin* 
way of bis attaining the supreme iKiwer, 
hilt Orusus, son of 3'iherius, and the suns 
of Gerinanicus, the iican'st of kin to tlie 
emperor, llnisiis was put out of the way 
by iHiison ; the* latter, with their nioth(*i*, 
were lionished and thrown into prison — a 
step which they did not long survive. 
Sev(*rnl ilistiiiguished Romans, friends of 
(iermaniens. wen* Iwheailed at the insti- 
gation of S(*janiis ; and when TilR*rius 
finally retinul from Roim*, and withdrew 
from the government, riejauus governed 
witli alisohito power, anci the senate or- 
dcHMl that the stnines erected in his honor 
should Im^ publicly woi*shipped. But at 
the iiiomf*nt of his higlu‘St elevation, the 
suspicions of 3'iherius were awakened, 
:iih 1 his measures w(»ro taken so cautious- 
ly, that SejanuH suspectiMl nothing, until 
he was o|K*nly ueeused hy the emperor 
liefore the senate (A. I). 31). He was 
then iirqirisoned, condemned to death, 
and executed on the same day. 

Selam. (See Floiccrs, Lanftnage of.^ 

Selden, John, a distinguished English 
scholar, was bom in 1.584, at Sabington, 
in Sussex, and received his education at 
Oxford. After a msidence of three or 
four years, he repaired to Clifford’s Inn, 
London, and about two yeare after re- 
moved to the Inner Temple, and, on l>eing 
called to the bar, acted principally as a 
chamber counsel. The first object of his 
studies was the history and antiquities of 
his own county ; and, in 1607, he dniW 
up a work entitled Analectum Anglo-Bri- 
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tannicum, a treatiHC on the civil govcnnnent 
of Britain liefore the coming of the Nor- 
mans. It was succeeded, in 1610, by 
England’s Epinomes, and Jani Anglorum 
Facies altera^ a treatise on the progress of 
English law. In 16J4, ap{)eared his larg- 
est English work, Titles of Honor, a 
standard authority in regard tp all that 
eonccnis tlie degrees of nobility and gen- 
try in England. Thi.s was followed, in 
1(>I7, by bis I)e. Dixs SyriiSj an iiir|iiiry 
into the Syrian idolatry. In 1618, be en- 
tered the field of [K>litics by his History 
of l'ylh<‘s, the object of which was to <ie- 
iiy tlieir divine right. Tliis publication 
highly ofTended James I, and the author 
was brought licfore the higli-eoniinission 
roui*t, on which, without retracting his 
opinions, he declared his sorrow for ])ub- 
iishing the work. In 1621, James I, in 
his speech to parliament, having asserted 
tliat their privileges were grants from the 
crown, S(‘l(leii sp<jke so freely in op|>osi- 
tion to this doctrine, and was so instru- 
na'ntal in dmwing up their protestation, 
that on their dissolution he was commit- 
ted to ciisttKly. He was discharged at the 
expiration of six weeks, on ])etition. In 
llu^ following year, he was elected mem- 
l)(M* of parliament for Lancaster, and was 
again a m<‘mber in the two first parlia- 
iii(‘nts of Charles I, in the second of 
which he was apfiointed to supixirt the 
inipeaclmnuit of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, and otherwise became a leading op- 
j)OHer of the arbitrary measures of the 
court. In 1621), he drew up his leanied 
treatise (Mititled Marmora AnnulcUiana. 
(See Arimddian Marbles,) On the dis- 
solution of the parliament, Selden was 
one of the eight members of the commons 
who were imprisoned in the tower on a 
charge of R'dition, and who rtdused to 
give security for tlieir good lK?havior. 
This confinement lasted two or three 
years ; but, at length, he was admitted to 
l)ail, and finally reh'i\8cd in the beginning 
of l(vl4. Diiftig this })criod, he WTote 
soino of his tn'atiscs on Jewish antiqui- 
ties, and, in 1635, published his treatise 
entitled Mare Clausum, in luiswer to the 
Mare Liberum of Grotiiis ; in opixisition 
to which he endeavors to establish the 
British right of dominion over the cir- 
cumjacent seas. Some of tlie following 
ycara of his life were occupied in He- 
brew studies, the result of which apjxjared 
in a work entitled De Jure J\/aiurali ei 
Gentium juxta Disciplinam Ebrceorum — 
« valuable but not very well digested re- 
pertory of all the matter afforded by his- 
tor}^ or tradition, in relation to the subject. 


In 1640, memorable for the meeting of 
the long [Mirliament, Selden was unani- 
mously elected member for the university 
of Oxford. His name appears on sev- 
eral committees, api)ointed to inquire into 
abusers ; but hf3 neither concurred in the 
prosecution of lord Strafford, nor seemed 
de.sirous to abrogate the episcopal form 
of church government, although anxious 
to check tlie cTicroachmmits of ecclesi- 
astical jK>wer. When the differences lie- 
tween king aiirl parliament \^ere mani- 
festl}" tending to open la^stilities, he op- 
posed the attempts of both parties to gain 
possession of the sword, and, when he 
failed, withdrew, as much as he was able, 
from public hijsines.s. He remained, how- 
ever, with the parliament, and was one 
of the synod which met at Westminster 
for the establishment of church govern- 
ment. In 1643, he was appointed by the 
house of commons, keeper of the records 
in the Tower, and, the year following, 
siit»>cribed the solemn league and cove- 
uaiil. In lfv45, he was elected one of the 
twelve commissioners of the admiralty ; 
and, ill 1(>46, the |)arliament voted him 
£5000, as a reward for services. He con- 
tinued to sit in parliament after the exe- 
cution of the king, and employed all his 
influence for the protectiou of learning. 
He refused to gratify Cromwell by writ- 
ing an answi'r to tlie Eikon Basilike. He 
died ill lf>54. In private life, he was uni- 
vei*sally esteemed for his goodness of 
heart and urbanity of manners ; and, as 
a scholar, lie must be deemed one of the 
m(»st learned men of bis day. Ilis style 
is ofien laliored and uncoutb, although his 
speeches and conversation were pecu- 
liarly luminous and cleai*. Some opinion 
of the latter may lie collected from his 
Table Talk, piibfished, after his death, by 
his amamn‘nsis. His library and muse- 
um were added to the Bodleian libraiy. 
His whole works were collected in three 
folio volumes (usually bound in six), by 
doctor David Wilkins (1726), with a life 
of the author. (See also Aikin’s Life of 
Seldexu) 

Selenium; a new eleinentarv body, 
detected by Berzelius, in |he sulpiiur of a 
sulphuric acid manufactory, at Fahluii, in 
Sweden. The sulphur Avas derived from 
iron iiyrites, found at the copper mine of 
Falilun. After the combustion of the sid- 
})hiir in the acid inanufactoty, there re- 
mained at the bottom of the leaden cham- 
ber, a red or brownish matter, which, 
when heated liefore the blow-pipe, emit- 
ted a very strong odor, resembling that of 
horse-radisi). The name applied to this 
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siibstauce coniec) from the moon, 

indicating its relation to /e//unum^ The|m- 
rification of the selenium, ns foiiiul alwve, 
is a tedious process ; it being mingled 
witJi no fewer than eight foreign sid>- 
stances. When pure, however, it exhil)- 
its the following pro^icrties : Extmsed to 
a heat higher than that of l)oiiing water, 
it melts, and on cooling becomes solid : in 
this state, it has the metallic lustre, u deep 
brown color, and a conchoidal fractiuv. 
The powder of selenium is a deep rod. 
In ven^ thin slivers, it is transparent, 
with a ruby-red color. It cr\'stalli7A*8 
with difficulty in cubes or four-sided 
prisms, terminated by pyramids ; specific 
gravity, 4.3. It is easily scratched by the 
knife ; is brittle, and readily reduced to 
powder. When heated iti a retort, it Ih?- 
gins to boil at a temperature below that 
of a red heat, and assumes the form of a 
dtu-k-yellow vajwr, not so intense as the 
vapor of sulphur: the va|K)r condenst\s 
in the tieck of the rotort in black drops, 
which unite into larger dro|)s, tis in the 
distillation of mercury. Selenium is a 
very bad conductor of heat, and a non- 
conductor of electricity. It combines 
with three |)ortions of oxygen, fonning 
three separate comjKuinds ; viz. oxide of 
selenium^ selenious axiil, and sdenic and. 
The first of these is formed whenever 
selenium is strongly heated in the o|kmi 
air, and is distinguished by the smell 
above alluded to. It is not alxsorl)ed bv 
water, nor is it capable of uniting with 
acids. Seleniotts acid may be formed by 
biiming selenium in oxygen gas, or by 
heating it in contact with riitnc acid, or 
nitro-niuriatic acid. When the solution 
cools, the seleiiioiis acid is <lepositod in 
large prismatic ciystals, longitudinally 
striated, and similar to tliose of nitrate of 
fjotash. Its vajwr rescunliles, in color, 
chlorine gas. Its taste is acid, and it leaves 
a slightly burning sensation u])on the 
tongue. It LS very soluble in water and 
in alcohol. Selenious acid consists of se- 
lenium 100 and oxygen 40.43. Sdenic 
add is formed by detonating an intimate 
mixture of one iiart of selenium and three 
of nitre, in small quantities at a time, In a 
red-hot crucible. The residue, which 
cofitluiis seleniatq of potash, is to l)e dis- 
solved ih water, and nitrate of lead added 
to the DtfUim&Bed solution till all the se- 
lenie field is thi^n down in the state of se- 
leniat^ ef lead« This powder is carefully 
wadM, didlised in water, and u current of 
sUlphut^ted hydrogen gas passed through 
it till the whole le^ is converted into sul- 
phnret. The littuid being now filtered 


and heated to expel the sulphureted hy- 
drogen gas, the result is an aqueous solu- 
tion of selonic acid. It may be concen- 
trated by evaporation till its t('nq)crature 
reaches 53(P; but if the heat is mised 
liigher, oxygen gas is given out, and the 
acid changed to the s^denious. Its spe- 
cific grawty is 2.(). It resembb^s sulphuric 
acid in its consistence, and in the heat 
evolved when it is mixed witli water. It 
contains alK)iit Ifi per cent, of water. 
Tlie acid is compowHl of selenium 100 
an<l oxygen OO.ik). Thus it appears, that 
the selenious and seleiiie aeids n'semhle 
sulphurous aiul sulphuric acid in tht*ir 
constitution. (Mdorinc and selenium aj>- 
|>oar to combine in two difleivnt j)roiM)r- 
tions, and to form a chloride and a bichloride ; 
the former of which is liffuid, and the lat- 
ter soliil. No experiments have been 
made to determine the natun*of tliC com- 
binations of selenium witli iodme and 
fluorine. Sideninm combines with hy- 
drogen, and forms a gaseous siihstaiu'e, 
whieli has been distinguished hv the 
name of selenieted hydrof^ni fras. Wlu*n 
selenium and |K)tnssimn are fused togeth- 
er, a compound is formed, which dis8t>lves 
in water : the liquid has tin* color of lH*er. 
When muriatic a<'id is added, a consid- 
ernhle profM>rtion of the siOenium is pre- 
cipitated, and the liejuifi acquires the 
smell of sulphurotcd hydrogen. When 
iiiurintic acid is poured upon this eoneen- 
trated fluid in a rotort, the seleniet of |k>- 
tossium lH*comes rod, an (‘fl(‘r\'escence 
takc5s place, and sel(*nietcd hydrogen gas 
is driven fjff. The gas is eolorless, and is 
noss«*ssed of an otior like sulphureted 
Iiydrogim ; hut it sjieedily acts with great 
energy upon the organs of smell an<l the 
throat, occasioning a painful feeling, de- 
stroying tin: sense of smell, and prcxlucing 
a s<3vcre rough. It is more soluble in 
water than siilphun*tcd hydrogen ; the 
solution precipitating all the metals from 
their solutions. It redans vegetable 
blues, and has other and eharacters. 
When selenium is dropped into melted 
phosphorus, it dissolves rapidly, and the 
compound sinks through the liquid phos- 
phorus in red streaks. When phosphorus 
IS saturated with selenium, we olrtain a 
very flisihlo Compound, of a dark brown 
color, a good deal of lustre, and a vitre- 
ous fraetttre, A ivlphurd of selenium may 
also Im? formed: it has a deep orange 
color ; sofleiift St 212°, and liecomcs liquid 
at a tertipcraturc a fbw degrees higner. 
Nothing 18 known respecting the combi- 
nations of flcletiium with nitrogen, car- 
bon, boron, and silicon. Selenium is 
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still ii very wrarce 8ul)stanc«. The anal- 
ogy l)ctwe«;n it ami siilphiir is very re- 
markable. We have recently found sele- 
nitiin in several interesting metallic com- 
binations in the Oriental llartz: — 1. Sde- 
niuret of lead is the most frequent of 
these. It consists of 27.7 selenium and 
72.3 lead. 2. Seleniuret of lead &nd cobalt. 
Its constituents are 


I. pad, 6:U>2 

("obalt, 3.14 

Selenium, 31.42 

Iron, 0.45 

1 ioss, 1 .07 


100.66 


3. Seleniuret of lead and copper. Of this 
mineral there are two varieth^s, conqKised 
as folh'ws : — 

Selenium, 29.00 ^14.20 

Iron, with traces of lead, 0.44 2.08 

Lead, 50.()7 47.43 

Iran, 0.^3 

Copper, 7.80 15.45 

Silver, 1.29 

4. Seleniuret of lead and mercury con- 
tuiiLS 


Sel(*nium, 24.97 

l.<ad, 55.84 

Mercury, 10.94 

Loss, 2.25 


100.00 


Sr.m riA; the iiameof st'veral cities in 
Amu, founded by Seleiicus Nicator. One 
< t’ (be most celebrated was that which 
was made the capital of Babylonia, in 
place of Babylon, situated ab(»ut thirty 
miles distant from the latter city. The 
Tigris and Euphrates flowed near its 
walls, ami rendered it one of the ricliest 
commercial cities of ancient times. The 
number of its inhabitants is estimated to 
bav(! been about 000,000, chiefly Greeks. 
It was destroyed jn the time t)f the Ro- 
man emperor Verus. 

Skleucid.*. (See Scleucus.) 

Seleucides, Era of the, (See 
Kpoch, vol. iv, page 551.) 

Seeeucus Nicator, or Nicaivor; son 
of Aiitiochiis, one of the most distin- 
guished genenils of Alexander the Great, 
who invested him with the govenniient 
of Babylonia tuid Media. After the 
death of Alexiuuler, Seleucus assumed 
tlie title of king of Syria, and reduced to 
his sway all the countries from the Hel- 
lespont to India and tlie Jaxartes. His 
descendants were called, from him, the 
Scleucidfe, and the era of the SeleucidcB 
dates from his reign. (See Epoch.) Af- 


ter several successful wars against Antig- 
onuH, Demetrius and Lysiinachus, he 
was murdered in the seventy-eighth year 
of his age(B. C. 280), by one of his cour- 
tiers, Ptolcinams GcTaunus. Seleucus 
was eminent for bis courage, pnideuce 
and hiinianity. He (*ncouraged letters, 
and restored to Ghmmmj the books and 
inoniimeiit.s of art that bad been carried 
oft' by Xerxes, 'fhe Athenians, from 
gratitude, erected a statue in honor of 
him at the entrance of the portico of the 
academy. 3diis prince founded thirty- 
four cities in Asia, which he fieopled with 
Grec'k colonies. He was the father and 
benefactor of his sfcbject.s. 

Seeim III. (See Ottoman Empire, and 
Mahmood II.) 

Seuooks, or Seljuks ; a Turkish dy- 
iiitsty, whose enij)irc extended over Asia 
Minor and Syria, and whose power de- 
clined in the periotl of the cnisades. 
The name was derived from Seljuk, a 
Turkman, who Jiad been in the service 
of the chagan of the (3iazars, and had 
been obliged to flee from the camp of his 
master. He became the leader of a horde 
composed of various tril>es; and his 
mndson Togrul Beg or Bey conquered 
Bagdad, 1000, was made sultan by the 
caliph, and left the dignity of Emir cl 
Oinndi to his descendants, who held it 
till 1152. The most celebrated of his 
succe8.sors, Malek Shah, surnamed Gela- 
leddin, died in 1092. In 1104, the em- 
pire was divided among several dynasties, 
of which that of Iconinm (1074 — 1308) 
survuv^cd the longest. It was succeeded 
by tliat of tlie Ottomans. — See Ottoman 
Empire ; also the work of W'ilkeu wid 
Raumer CCI Emendationes in Lohme- 
ieri et Gehhardii Tabulce genealos^c^ Dy- 
7iast{arum ^Irabicarum et Turdcarum 
(Heidell)erg, 1811). 

Selkirk, Alexander. (See Robinson 
CYujioe.) 

Seltzer or Sf.lters Water ; a min- 
eral water belonging to the class of acid- 
ulous waters, which is found in the vil- 
lage of Niederselters, near Limburg, in 
Nassau. It is drunk uninixed at meals, 
or with wine and sugar. The w'ater 
is exported in great quantities, in stone 
l>ottles containing about thive pints. 
More tliaii one million are filled annual- 
ly. On llie spot, 100 bottles, pitched, &c., 
are sold for 11 guild. Rhenish. It is com- 
posed, according to Ih^rgimum, of carlion- 
ic acid, GO cubic inches ; muriate of soda, 
109.5 grains ; earlxinate of magnesia, 29 ; 
ditto of hme, 17; ditto of sotla, 24; in about 
five pints of water. (See Minercd Waters.) 
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S£M£iOTic8, also Semeioloot {doctrine 
ofsiffns; firoin the Greek ^/iciot'), is used in 
mecGcai science to denote that branch 
which teaches how to judge of all the 
symptoms in the human body, whether 
healthy or diseased. 

Semele; a daughter of Cadmus by 
liermione, the daughter of Mars and Ve- 
nus. She was beloved by Jupiter; but 
Juno, jealous of her husband’s amours, 
determined to punish this successful 
rival. She |)er8uaded St'inele to entreat 
her lover to come to her arms with the 
same majesty as he approached Juno. 
This rash request was Jieard with liorr<*r 
by Jupiter; but, as he had sworn by the 
St^^x to grant Semele whatever she re- 
quired, he came to her bed attended by 
lightning and thunderbolts, and Semele 
was instantly consumed with tire. The 
cliild, however, w'ith which she was preg- 
nant, was saved Irom the Hnmes by Jupi- 
ter, who placed him in his thigh the rest 
of the time which he ought to iiave been 
in his mother’s womb. This child was 
called llacchus, or Semele, 

after death, was honored with immortal- 
ity: or, according to some, remained in 
the infernal regions till Bacchus, her son, 
was permitted to bring her l)ack. 

^emi-Arians. (See Arians.) 

Semigallia. (See Courland,) 

Semi-Metals ; a tenii that expresses 
those metallic substances not possessing 
ductility and malleability, these proper- 
ties l^eing deemed characteristic of real 
metals. 

Seminoles. Creeks; alsoindiansj 
American, vol. vi, p.571.) 

Semi-Pelagiaxs. (See Pela^^ans.) 

Semi RAMIS ; a queen of Assyria, whoso 
history is envelo|)ed in fable. Ctesias is 
our only authority for the early Assyrian 
liistorj’. Seniiramis, when grown up, 
married Menoiies, the governor of Nine- 
veh, and accoin})anied him to the siege of 
Bactra, where, by her advice, she assisted 
the king’s operations. These services, 
but chiefly her uncommon l>eauty, en- 
deared her to iXinus. The tnonarch 
asked her of lier husband ; but Menones 
refused to yield her, and, when Ninus had 
added threats to entreaties, hanged him- 
self Ninus resigned the crown to her, 
and commanded her to be proclaimed 
queen of Assyria Serniramis rendered 
Babylon the most magiiiflceiit city in the 
world. She visited every part of her do- 
minions, and left every where monuments 
of her greatness. She was not less dis- 
tinguished as a warrior, and conquered 
many of the neighboring nations. Hav- 


ing been completely deft^ated on the In- 
dus, she was cither put to death or com- 
[lelled to abdicate the throne, after a reign 
of forty-two years, by ^ her son Ninyas. 
She 1ms lieeii accused of aliandoned licen- 
tiousness. The whole history of Semir- 
airiis has the upfM'iirance of an Oriental 
tale; amf then' is nothing to indicate the 
date of her reign, although her exist- 
ence has not been called in (juestion. 

Semitic Languages ; one of the great 
families of languages. They have 
l)een ilivided thus: I. Anuimmii ^in the 
north), including Eastern and Western 
Aramiran ; flie Kast(‘rn emhniet's {a.) the 
Assyrian, whieli is lost, e\c*epling a flnv 
names of kings ; (A.) the Bahyloniuii, 
from wliich several dialects originated in 
Palestine, after the retuni of the Jews 
from the Babylenish captivity, a-- the 
Chnldaic, in which some |>ortions the 
Old Testament are written ; the Syro- 
Chahluie, used at and about Jerusalem ; the 
Galilean and the Samaritan. The W'estern 
Aramflpan includes (a.) the Syriac dia- 
lect (the common written language of the 
Western Syrians, of which the Syriac 
translation of the Bible is the oldest, to 
this day the ecclesiastical language of all 
the sects in Syria, but used as a popular 
idiom only in a few districts ; the purest 
is spoken in Mesopotamia) ; (6.) the Pal- 
myrene (set? Palmyra), preserved only in 
a few inscriptions; and (c.) the Subian 
idiom, a corrupted Syrian dialect, in which 
the religious works of the Sahians (q. v.) 
are written. 2. Canaanitish languages, or 
those of the earliest inhabitants of the 
country between the Arabian desert and 
the Mediterranean. Tlnacoiiiprises(cr.)the 
PhoBiiiciun language (of which remains 
exist only on coins and in inscriptions), 
with its dialect, the Punic ; (6.) the He- 
brew (see Hehreio I^anguage and lAtera- 
tnre), and the Rabbinic dialect (see Rah- 
binical Lan^iofre and IMerature), whicli 
grew up after the decline of Jewish sci- 
ence, in the middle ages, among the 
Spanish Jews, who chiefly sprung from 
the Jews of Jenisnlern, whilst the Polish 
and Germiui Jews wen; mostly Galileans. 
8. The Aniliic language (si^c Arabian 
JMeralnre), from which originated the 
Ethiopian or Abyssinian (stic Abyssinia), 
and, from the modern Araliic, the 
Maltese. 

Skmler, John Solomon, one of the 
most influential German theologians of 
the eighteenth century, was bom at Saal- 
ft;!d, in 1725. His fatlier was a clenjy- 
man, and his education was good. Tf»c 
duke of Haalfeld and his whole court 
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wera PieiUts; and morbid and gloomy 
views of religion pervaded all classes, from 
which Semler was at first preserve by 
the infiiience of his mother ; but, after her 
death, he yielded to the influence of his 
father and brother, became de6pondiDg,an4 
wept and prayed the whole day. He went 
to the university of Halle in 1742,*wherehe 
became acquainted with some young men 
who hacl bri^iler views of life, and his 
gloom wore off. He became a pupil of the 
liberal pnjfessor Baumgarten, partook in his 
lit«*rary lal)or8,and in the dissertation which 
he wrote on taking the degree of master 
of arts, defended the genuineness of some 
passages in the New Testament, which 
hiul been attacked by the Englisli w'riter 
Wbiston, and went, in 1750, to Coburg, 
where lie edited' the Coburg Gazette. A 
diplomatic paper gained him the favor of 
the duke, and he was appointed professor 
of history and poetry at Altdorf; but 
afler the lapse of a year, he was made 
])rofessor of theology at Halle, where he 
and professor Baumgarten were opposed 
to all the rest of the theological faculty. 
His lectures on ecclesiastical history, her- 
nietKJiitics and dogmatics, were fully 
attended, tuid, in 1757, he was made 
head of the theological seminary, afler 
the death of Baumgarten, whose life he 
published in 1758. His works are full 
of learning, but exhibit little elegance. 
He died in 1791, afler having endured 
iiKiny severe trials, owing partly to liis 
particular views of religion, and his hatred 
cd' all rejstrictions on conscience. Sender, 
though sometimes imprudent from want 
of tact, was a man of' strict virtue, a most 
tender eonscience, and a pious heart. 
(jiric*shueh was his pupil. The value of 
Si'inltT's labors towards illustrating tiie 
history of the sacred text, and contributing 
to a right understanding of the New Tes- 
tament by a reference to tlie condition 
and opinions of its authors, and the fear- 
lessness with which he proceeded in his 
historical method of exegelics, and thus 
showtul the human (U'igin of many theo- 
logical dogmas (in his notes to Wetsteiu’s 
Prolegomena luid critical works ; his In- 
troduction to Theological Hermeneutics, 
and his apparatuses for a lilieral interpre- 
tation of the Canon), will be long remem- 
l)ered, and acknowledged even by those 
who ore opposed to some of his views. 

Semlin ; a Sclavonic military commu- 
nity, and fortified frontier city (see Milt-- 
iury Districts)^ not far from the junc- 
tion of Ujo Save with the Danube, only a 
(luartcr of a league distant from the Turk- 
ish city of Belffrade, which lies opposite 
if) on the Danube. Semlin contains seven 


churches wd chapels, one convent, 1900 
houses, with 8000 inhabitants, not kiGlud* 
ing the soldiers. It carries on an impor- 
tant commerce with Turkey. There is a 
daily fiiir on the Belgrade meadow, where, 
however, the Turkish merchants are sep- 
arated from the Hungarian by barriers, to 
prevent the transmission of the plague. 

Senasst. (See Fakir,) 

SEffATE. This term has been applied 
to bodies of very different powers and 
constitutions in different countries. The 
Roman senate (aenalus), in the early 
pcri^ls of the city (see Patricians)^ 
participated in the judicial and execu- 
tive powers of the king, and even in 
the management of military affairs, by 
means of its influence with the peo- 
ple. Historians commonly attribute its 
creation to the wisdom of Romulus; 
but it may be asserted, without exception, 
that, among all the civilized nations around 
the Mediterranean, a senate, or select body 
of elder citizens, was considered no less 
essential and indispensable tlian a popular 
assembly. Such a council, says Aristotle, 
there ahvays is, whether the constitution 
be aristocratical or democratical. It is 
also generally said that the number was 
increased, under Tarquinius Priscus, to 
300. However this may be, it is plain that 
it corresponded to the tribes, the 300 
houses (gentes), which originally com- 
posed the three tribes, being represented 
in tlie senate, each by its decurio, or bead. 
At a later period, tlie choice (lectio) of the 
senators was connected with the censor- 
ship. Every lustre (i. e. every five years), 
the censor read aloud the names of the 
senators, the worthiest first ; and the one 
first named was called vriaetps senaius. 
Those who were unworliiy of the dignity 
were degraded by the omission of their 
names. The equestrian order was the 
nursery from which tlie senate was sup- 
plied. In tlie time of the republic, a sena- 
tor was required to have property of the 
value of about $18,000 ; in the time of 
Augustus, of $27,000. The supreme offi- 
cers of govemiiient assembled the senate, 
which acted on propositions laid before it 
by Uiem, article by article, and decided by 
a majority of voices. A decree of the 
senate was called a senaius consuUunu 
If a tribune opposed the decree, or the 
senate was not full, tlie act was called 
senaius auctonias^ and was submitted to 
the people. The tribunes of the people 
could reject every proposition before the 
senate by their veto. (q. v.) All matters 
of public administration — the choice of 
public officers, legislation, and questions 
of peace and war — were within the juris- 
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diction of the senate, wfiich likewise 
superintended the financial concerns of 
the republic. The authority of the stiuato 
was styled auctoriias ; that of tlie pt^ople, 
potestita : the former decreed (decemebat), 
the latter ordered {JubebcU}, Still, in those 
cases in which it was subject to the 
cfccisions of the people {jdtbia^scUa)^ the 
authority of the senate was extensive ; 
and in other matters its acts [senaius con- 
suUa) bad the force of laws. Under the 
emperors, the senate gradually lost its 
political consideration ; hut until the time 
of Constantine the Great, nuuiy imperial 
decrees, which the st^nate issued by the 
command of the ein|)erors, were called 
senatua consiUta, and took the place of 
the laws enacted by the people (leges). 
It finally became so submissive, that 
it often decided on the propositions of 
the em|>erors, without il»‘lil>eration, hy 
acclainatiou. — The French senate came 
into existence after the revolution of the 
18th Bnimaire, wliicli placed Bonapaitt^ 
at the head of the government, wht*n he 
caused a new (the fourth) constitution to 
be drawn up (Dec. Id, 17111*), wliicli, 
l)esides three consuls, the tribunate, and 
the legislative body, established a con- 
sen'ative senate (serial amser^vtlcur)^ con- 
sisting of eighty riieml>ers, of at least forty 
years oKI. The senate was to choose its 
own irieml)ers for life, fui the nomination 
of the first consid, the trihunute, and the 
legislative Ixwly ; pres<*n’e the constitution, 
and, witli tliis vh!W, inspect the acts of the 
legislative body ; choose iJie consuls, tri- 
bunes, and /nembers of the? legislature, 
from the lists presentfid by the depart- 
ments ; and supply vacancies by the 
choice of one of the three individuals 
nominated hy the three other hnmche.s of 
government. Each senator hail a yearly 
pension of 25,000 francs, after wanis in- 
creased (exclusive of the s<matories) to 
36,000. This bwly nejon iK'carne a tool 
in the hands of the first consul, ftjr the 
conversion of the republic into a mon- 
archy. This took place when the senate 
sanctioned the decree projwsed by the 
council of Bonaparte*, for a new change 
in the constitution of France*. The fun- 
damental law, or senatus-consiUtef of Aug. 
15, 1801, declared the dignity of consul 
to be for life, and rendered the senate 
dependent on the first consul, by giving 
him the power of choosing or nominating 
the greater part of them, and apfKiinting 
them ministers, S^c. The first consul 
was bound to give the senate information 
of ail treaties, before making them public. 
Bonipiirte, as president of the senate, 


now cniisetl the scnatois to taktt the oaiii 
of allegimice to him. By the actialns- 
eonatUte of Jan. 4, 1803, a aemUorene wiw 
created in each district of the courts of 
apiieal, endowed with a palace and a 
yearly income of from 20,000 to 25.000 
francs, f^in tJte national domains : these 
(thirty-two in n umber | the first consul 
conferred on the members of iha senate 
for life. At a later jieriod, the senate was 
comiH>scd of the imperial princes, the 
dignitaries of the empirt', and IJlTi mein- 
iKirs. Twh» eommittees were a pointed, 
one for personal liberty luid the ther for 
tlie freedom of the press, w hieli, iwever, 
made no opjH>sition to the wish* of the 
emperor. It is well known that a < nalus- 
consulte of the sjiine iKxly whudi had de- 
clart*d Napolf*on em[)cror (May 18, 1861), 
d(‘e hired the throne vacant (April .3, 

(Sec •Vhpa/coa.) 3 he new eonstitiitiou 
granted hy l^onis Will (see Chartv) 
siihstitutefl a hen*ditary ehamh(*r of peers 
for the imperial senate. In lK31,the |s*,er- 
nge was limited to tin* life of the ineiini- 
heiit. (S(‘e Petr .) — 'Fhe Russian simate 
Ls a supreme couihuI of stale, const itiil(‘d 
hy Alexander I in 1810, and consisting of 
tliim-fwo ineinhors, and four president^, 
all named hy theempiTor. Jtluisnopow- 
er over the w'ill of the emperor, hut is 
merely a medium for tnins^ictingall affairs 
of the ernjiire, except foreign aftairs. It is 
divid<*d into four d(*j)artmf*nts ; of legisla- 
tion, jiistiec*, war, and finance. — The sen- 
at<* of the U. States is composed of two 
senators for each ni(*mlHM* of the coufiMl- 
eracy, cdiostui hy the states for a term of 
six years. (St*»j Congress of the United 
Stales.) 13ie vice-president of tlici U. 
States is the, firesiding officer. Besides its 
legislative capaeity, it has, in some meas- 
ure, the character of an executive council, 
its consent being necessary for the ratifi- 
cation of treaties, and for the aj)(H)int- 
iiieiit of ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters and consuls, judges of the supreiiKj 
court of the U. Stales, heads of depart- 
ments, and some other ofticers. (See Pres- 
ident.) 33ic simate is also a higli court of 
imyieochment. — In most of the states, tlie 
legislatures ore divided into two houses, 
one which is calleil the senate (in New 
Jersey, the legislative council ; in Vermont, 
there is hut one house), and is, inmost in- 
stances, chosen for a longer term of ser- 
vice, and sometimes for larger districts 
than the more popular branch (the assem- 
bly, house 'of representatives, house of coiri- 
rnonsj. In some states, it performs the 
functions of an executive council, and 
generally fbnns the high court of im- 
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jwiachnioni for iho state. (Sec Constitu- 
tions,) 

Senatus Consolt. (See Senate^ and 
Civil Law,) 

Seneca, Marcus Annieus, a rhetorician^ 
native of CordutMt^ in Spain, went to Rome 
(luring the reign of Augustus, and there 
taught rl»etoric with gi-eat succesfs for sev- 
eral years. Ho was the author of some 
rlietorwuil works, the reriiaining fragments 
of which arc oflen contained in editions 
of the works of Seneca the Philosopfier, 
and have been ]>ublislied siepanitelv. — 
Lucius AnnetuSy his son, acconi[)anieu his 
fatlair to Koine at an early age. He wils 
hum in the first year of the Ciiristiun era, 
iind received from liis father a careful ed- 
ucation. (jrifted by nature with excellent 
taltnts, and l)eing fond of study, tlie 
young Senec>a made rapid advances in 
knowledge. Tlni Stoic phUosofihy Jiad 
peculiar charms for his grave cliaracter, 
and he cultivated it w’ith ardor. His rep- 
utation Siam extended to the imjierial court, 
and his various learning and practical wis- 
dom caused him tobenp|Kiinted tutor to the 
y()ungNero,and |>r<K*ured him several im- 
portant places. II is life, however, w'as by no 
means without r(*proacb. He is uccusc*d 
of an ('xeessivc love of inoiu'y, and of ob- 
siMjuiousness towards his unworthy pupil. 
Although he at first exerted n beneficial 
inlhience upon tbe goveriiiinmt, hedid not 
long ri‘taiii it, and suflereil himself to b<3 
pn^vaiU'd upon by the prince to attempt 
a public apology for bis murder of his 
mother, (udumniated by envious ene- 
siisp(*<ned by tin' jealous prince, 
wliose rapacity was probably also tcinjHeil 
by the wealtJi of fin? jihilosopher, he was 
accused of being an accomplice in the 
conspiracy of Piso, and condemned to 
death. The only favor which the tv rant 
was willing to grant him, wits the cFioice 
of the manner of Ids death. Seneca caus- 
ed Ids veins to b<i opened ; but, impatient 
at the slowness of this mode of death, he 
took poison, and was finally drowned in a 
warm Imtlu He died wifli the eahiiness 
of a Stoic philosopher, A. I). tkJ. We have 
several works uinh.'r Ids name, partly 
prose and partly poetical. Tlie former 
consist of letU'rs and treatises on different 
subjects of philosophy ; tln^ latter of trage- 
dies. The former are ivplete with ju.st, 
profound and excellent n'lnnrks, convey- 
ed in a form not cntin'lv unworthy of 
them ; yet they lx?nr marks of the influ- 
ence of the spirit of the age,— the inclina- 
tion to the Stoic philosophy, luid the style 
is too often artifleial, antithetical, (uid 
swollen. His tragedic^s ai*e iniicli inferior 
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to his letters and some of his philosophi- 
cMil works. It is by no means settled that 
the tragedies are actually by him ; and the 
Odaiout must necessarily be rejected as 
spurious, since the death of the heroine, 
which fonns the subject of the piece,, took 
place subsequently to his own. Some fk 
them have been attributed to his flitfaer. 
They are formed on the Greek plan, but 
are liir behind their morlels in every re- 
spect. They have so little of a dramatic 
character that tliey seem to have I>een 
composed merely to be read or declaimed. 
Altbougli it is not lo be denied that in 
tlicse solitary remains of the tragic poe- 
try of the Romans, there are some pleas- 
ing passages and powerful scenes, it must 
Ik* allowed that tliey an* wanting in unity 
of plan, tmtb, elevation of seritinieut, dig- 
nity and strength of thoiiglit, and ele- 
gance and vigor of expression. The best 
editions of Seneca’s jihilosopliical works 
are tlu* Elzevir (Amsterdam, lf)72), Ruh- 
kopPs (Leijisic, 1797 — 1811, 5 vols.), and 
Lemaire’s, with the notes of Bouillot 
(Paris, 1827 — 28, H vols.). We have trans- 
lations of his works by Lodge and L’Es- 
trange, and of his Epistles by Morell. Of 
the ten tragedi<*s which go under liis name, 
the* hot editions an*, tin* (iroiiovian (Am- 
sterdam, 1G82\ that of Scliroder (JJeJft, 
1728), the Ripoiiline, and, more recently, 
tliat of Raden and IJothe 

Seneca ; a beautiful lake of New York, 
alKHit thirty-tiv«* miles lung, and two and 
a lialf wide. It lies north aiid south, par- 
allel to ('ayuga lake, from which it is dis- 
tant from six to fifteen inik»s. It tlischarges 
8eiK*cu river from its north end, w’hich 
runs east to the north end of Cay uga lake. 
The surface of Seneca hike is 431 feet 
al)ove the tide-water at Albany. The town 
of Geneva is at the north end of iliis lake, 
and htis a delightful situation. 

Sexeca orGEXESEEOiL. (SeeJBi/i/wieti.) 

Senec v Indians ; one of the Six Na- 
tions ft)rmerly inhabiting tlie state of New 
Yi»rk. Thei*e are reservations still owned 
tuul occupied by them on f^ataraugus 
ci*e<*k and Buflalo creek, and a lew reside 
ill Ohio. Their mnnliers may equal 1500. 
(Sec Iroquois,) 

Seneca Root. The polygcda senega 
has a woody, branched, contorted root, 
about half an inch in diameter, and cover- 
ed with ash-colored bark. It is inodorous. 
The taste is at first sweetish and nauseous, 
but, after being chewed for a inomeut, be- 
comes pungent and hot, producing a very 
ncculiur tingling si'nsalion in the fauces. 
Medically, it is colisidered stimulating, ex- 
pectorant, and diuretic, and, in large doses, 
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craetic and cathartic. It has been cele- 
brated as a cure for the bite of tlie rattle- 
snake, and, on a basis equally destitute of 
foundation, has been cried up as a reincily 
in puhnonary complaints. In ceitain 
stages of these complaints, however, it is 
not entirely destitute of utility. Tlie plant 
grows to the lieigiit of about a foot, pro- 
ducing several herbaceous stems from the 
same root. The leaves are alternate*, en- 
tire, oval-lanceolate, smooth and sessile. 
The flowers are small, white*, disjmsed in 
a slender, terminal raceme, and somewhat 
resemble in form the blossoms of a pea. 
The species of polygala iu*e numerous in 
the U. States, especially in the more south- 
ern districts. One of them (P. polygavui) 
is remarkable for bearing subterraneous 
dowel’s, in addition to the ordinary ones. 

Senegal ; a river of Africa, tlie largest 
that flows into the sea on the western 
coast. It rises in a mountainous country, 
about Ion. 7° W., lat. 5(y N., about 
eighty miles west of the source of the Ni- 
ger, and not much farther distant from tim 
sources of the Gambia. It flows into the 
Atlantic in lat. 16° 5' N., having a bar at 
its mouth, 'which prevents ships of 500 
tons from entering the river. The coun- 
try through which the river flows, from 
the coast to about sixty miles above Gal- 
lam, is a level. Above Gallain, the coun- 
try becomes mountainous and broken, in- 
tersected with numerous streams, the sands 
of which are impregnated with gold dust. 
Sixty miles above Gallain is the cataract 
of Flail, which forms the limit of Euro- 
pean navigation ; and alxmt forty higher is 
that of Goviiiea. A great abundance ^if 
fish, with crocodiles and hippojiotamuses, 
are found in the river. — The government 
of Senegal is the French settlement at the 
mouth of the Senegal, formed in the nngii 
of Louis XIV. The principal article of 
commerce is gum, called gum Senegal, 
superior to tlie gum Arabic, (q. v.) The 
quantity purchased by the French, from 
1785 to 1787, amounted to 800,000 pounds. 
Besitles gum, there were exported from 
the Senegal, in 178G, 2200 slaves, valued 
at 2,440,000 livres ; gold, valued at 90,000 
livres ; ivory, &;c., 130,000 livres. St. Louis 
is the capital of the settleiiient. The great 
gum fair is on a barren, desolate spot on 
the river, about thirty leagues above St. 
Louts. 

SEifEOAMBiA ; the name applied to an 
extensive region on the western coast of 
Africa, lying chfe^y between the Senegal 
and Gambia, in Which are included many 
Kingdoms am states. Among the princi- 
pal i^ions are the Foulahs (q. v.), the 


Julofls or Yalofls, and the Maiidiiigoes. 
(q. V.) — Upper Senegambia, to the north 
of the Senegal, is inhabited by Moors, 
who carry on an extensive trtule in gum 
with Europetms. — Miilille Seiiegumbiu, 
between the Senegal and the Gambia, in 
inhabited by the negro tribes above iikui- 
tioiieil, v/lio practise agriculture, and have 
somemanufaelureH. The soil is fruitful, and 
produces grain of all sorts, fine fruits, cotton, 
indigo, tobacco, pepper, &e. Elephants, 
lions, rhiiioeeroses, hi|)popotamuses, ante- 
lopes, and various other wild animals, are 
found here. — Lower Senegambia, to the 
south of the Gmnhia, has a similar soil, 
climate, and productions. 

Seneschal (sejitschallus ) ; originally a 
stewiu*d or major-domo, whose duty it was 
to suporintenil the ufloirs of liis lord’s 
household ; whence the name, from senne 
(house), and schulk (serviuit). (Se** Stew- 
ard,) In Fnmee, the s6iUchaussee wits 
tlie jiirisdictioii of a sineschtil, as, in the 
course of time, that officer came to be in- 
vested with judicial functions, and the 
li»ader of the nobility within a certain dis- 
trict. The royal stmeschal was called 
grand seneschal, in contradistinction to the 
seneschals of the feudal ])riMces, the dukes 
of Normandy, Brittany, Giiieime, Burgun- 
dy, &e. 

Senn is the name given to the cow- 
herds, in Switzerland, who drive the <»at- 
tle high into the Alps, and remain with 
them during the whole summer. These 
herdsmen sell the milk on their own ac- 
count, paying over a certain sum to the 
owners ot the cows. — The herd is called 
senne, 

Sennaar; a negro kingdom in Africa, 
which is generally consideroil as a jiait of 
Nubia, lying between the Nile and the 
Tacazze, and comprising the isle of JVle- 
roc. (q. v.) To the north, it borders on 
Turkish N^ubia ; to the east, on mountains 
which separate it from the coast of the 
Red sea ; to the south, on Abyssinia ; and 
to the west, on Nigritia, or Soudan. It is 
sefiaratcd from Darfour by Kordofan ; lat. 
14 o_i 7 o Ion. Tlie soil is, 

for the most part, level, in some parts bar- 
ren, but, on the Nile and the Tacazze, fruit- 
ful and well cultivated. Among the ani- 
mals are camels, sheep, cattle, swine, and 
the African wild animals. Rice, grain, mel- 
ons, tobacco, sugar, senna leaves, ebony, 
and sandal wood, and palms, are among 
its productions. The climate is warm ; in 
summer, insufferably hot. The rains which 
follow tljc hot weather, render the air un- 
healthy. The inhabitants are negroes, 
who bear the name of ShiUookaj and con- 
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querod the country from the Arabs in 
1504. They are rude, ignorant Moham- 
medans. governed by an absolute des- 
potism. Resides the Hhillooks, there are 
also noiniidic*. Arabs, and HcMlouins, who 
are tributui*y, and llie Daheras, or heathen 
Nubians, wlio have been purchased, or 
carried oll*fi*oiii the iieigliburiiig Countries. 
Tlie JlalxTas form the main strength of 
the military eKiablisliment of Seiinaar. 
14,000 of them, armed with sj>earH and 
shields, guard the capital, with ]H,000 
Shillooks on hoi*seback. The manufac- 
tures of Seniniar are inconsideralde ; hut 
rh(* commerce, carried on, l)y caravans, to 
Siiak(un, Jedda, Mecca, Abyssinia, Nigri- 
tia, and Egypt, is extensive. Tlie coun- 
try lias Ixjen little visited by Europeans, 
and is but impertectly known. Cailliaud — 
Voyage a Mtroe, 8fc. (1824) and English — 
lOxpeditioii to Dongola and 8ennaar(Ros- 
ton, 1823) — are among tlie most recent 
travellers who have given accounts of it. 
The capital, Seniumr, on the Nile, has 
about 10,000 inhabitants. The houses are 
poorly built, with flat roofs. The royal 
palace is constructed of mud, and is sur- 
rounded with a high brick wall. 

Sknnk is a large heath in Westphalia, 
extending from Paderborn to Mfmsterand 
Osiittbruck. In that part of it which be- 
longs to Lippe is the se7}ne-stu(ly where 
wild liors(\s are made tit for service. 

Sknxefelder, Aloys, inventor of li- 
tJjography, horn 1771, is the son of a per- 
former at tin? theatre royal of Munich, and 
was plac(*d, for education, in the univer- 
sity of Ingoldstadt, as a student of juris- 
jHudcnce ; hut, after his fatht*r’s death 
(17111), In* attempted a theatrical career. 
Not succeeding in this, he became an au- 
thor, though his poverty prevented him 
from publishing his works. He tried 
many plans with co])per-plates and com- 
positions, as substitutes for letter-yiress, in 
order to Imj Ins own printer. He foiuid, 
in the course of his experiments, that a 
(composition of soap, wax and lamp-black, 
formed a good material for \VTiting on his 
plates; that, wlicn dry, it became, firm 
and solid, and that it resisted aquafortis. 
Wanting facility in writing backwards on 
the ))lates, he got some pieces of Kilheim 
stone, as cheap materials on which he 
coidd practise after polishing tlieir sur- 
faces. One day, being desired, by his 
mother, to take an account of some linen 
alK)ut to 1 x 5 sent to he washed, and having 
tio {xqier at hand, he wrote the account 
[>u a plished stone, with his composition 
ink, intending to copy it at his leisure. 
When ho was afterwanls about to efface 


this writing, it occurred to him that he 
might obtain impressions fiem it ; and 
having eaten away the stone with acid 
for alxiut the hundredth part of an inch, 
he found that he could charge the lines 
with printing ink, and take successive 
impressions. This new mode of priming 
appeared to him very important, and he 
fXir^vered through all difliculties in ap- 
jilying his disciovery to practical purposes, 
and in improving it. In the course of 
many experiments, he found that it was 
not nece8.sary to have the letters raised 
above the surface of the stone, but that 
the chemical principles by which gre^ase 
and water are kept from uniting, were 
alone sufficient for liis purpose. ThL« 
jxiint obtained, lithography may be said to 
have been fully discovered. All that w’as 
required was the improvement of the ma- 
terials, and the mode of working with 
them, and the construction of a prf>per 
press for taking the impressions. The 
perseverance wdth which he followed iij» 
his experiments, in order to overcome the 
difficulties which successively arose in 
Ills progress, was remarkable, and the 
more so, considering the want of metho<l 
in his proeeedings. Often did he w^aste 
months in surmounting a difficulty which 
a little knowledge, or a very little reason- 
ing, w^ould have enabled him to conquer 
immediately. TJie fli*st essays to prim 
for publication, were souk; pieces of* 
music, executed in 179G: afterw'ards he 
attempted drawings and writings. The 
difficulty he had in w'riting backw'ards 
led him to tlie process of transfer; and 
the use of dr}* soap, which was found to 
leave permanent traces, which w'oiild give 
impressions, naturally led to the mode of 
chalk draw ings. Having made consider- 
able improvements, Mr. Sennefelder ob- 
tained, in 1799, a patent privilege for 
Bavaria, w'heii he made known his pro- 
cess, and afteiwai-ds entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. Andre, of Offenbach, who 
proposed to establish pi*esses, and take 
out patents in London, Paris and Vienna. 
For this purpose Sennefelder went to 
London with a brother of Andre’s ; and, 
the invention having been much sjxikcii 
of, under the name of polyauto^raphy^ 
most of the principal English artists niatle 
trials of it. Unfortunately, however, the 
art of printing from the stones was not 
then frilly understood, and tlie difference 
between the materials of Germany and 
those of England, used both for the pur- 
poses of drawing and printing, caused 
constant fluhires; and the artists, iii suc- 
cession, abandoned tlie practice of it. In 
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Augitat, 1800, Seunetelder, who had sepa- 
rated from Andr6, went to V^ioiina, where, 
after much difticulty, a ])ateiit was oh- 
taineil, and extensive preparations wt're 
made for applying his process to print 
cottons; but bad inauagcnient, ami some 
unfortunate circuuLstaiices, prevented his 
success, and lie returned to Mimii'h in 
1806, leaving the establishment in other 
hands. Mr. Mitterer, professor of drawing 
at the public school of Munich, now ( l8(Xi) 
practised lithography to multiply copies 
for the pupils, ami is said to have invented 
the chalk composition in its present form, 
or, at least, to have improved it graatly. 
From tiiis period, the practice of the art 
has extended and improved rapidly, and 
more particularly at Munich, where seve- 
ral establish! neuts were formed, tin* the 
purpose of applying it to the tine arts, jis 
well as for printing writings and oftieial 
iorins, for the? tlitfereiu departmejits of the 
goveniment. In OetohtT, 1801), Seiuie- 
felder was appointed insp«*etor of tlie 
royal litliographic estahlisinmmt at Mu- 
nieh, for printing, from stone, a complete 
map and survey of Bavaria ; since whieli 
period h<' has devoted his time to 
meiits, and to writing the history of his 
invention. (See LiMogm/iA?/.) In 
S(‘iiiiefdder puiilished his Elenuaits of 
Lithography (in (rcrmau). In 18*^(), he 
invented a new proci's^i thr taking im- 
pressions on eolorcil sheets, ro a> to imi- 
tate oil-painting. Thi'' art lie calls mosaic 

jyrlnii?iir, 

SnxsKS. The* internal organs of the 
h \ e senses — seeing, Inairing, feeling, smell- 
ing and tasting — are the nerves, smal!, 
tlinjad-like fibres, distrihute<l all over the 
body, and all coniificted with the brain, 
(see .Verves,) Fi*w' subjects, in compara- 
tive anatomy and physiology, have giv«;u 
rise to more various and eontradiertory 
opinions than the external organs of sense 
ill some classes. Much misuuderstaiidiiig 
on this point has arisen from the hasty ap- 
plication of inferences drawn from the 
Iiumaa subject to other uuiiuals. 31ius it 
lias been suppostid tluit those which jkjh- 
sess a tongue must have it for the purpose 
of tasting, and that the sense of smell 
must be wanting where we are unable to 
trace the existence of a nose. But, in 
many instances, the tongue cannot, from 
its substance and mechanism, he consider- 
ed as an organ of taste, and must he merely 
subservient to the ingestion and degluti- 
tion of food ; while in many animals, 
])articularly insects, an acute .sense of 
.smell Perils to exist, although no part 
can be pointed out in the head which 


analogy would justify ns m describing as 
the nose, 'riu' sense of touch apjiearsto 
exist only in four classc's of aniiiials, — in 
most mamiiinlia, in a few birds, in ser- 
pents, and probably in insects ; and al- 
though all animals may possess that feel- 
ing which makes them sensible to the 
impressroiis of warmth and cold, very 
few fKissess, like the human subject, or- 
gans exclusively appropriated to the sense 
of touch, and expressly eonstrueted ftir 
the pmi>os(* of feiding, examuiiiig aiuf 
exploring the (pialities of external objects. 
(See Touch,) Tin* sense of taste, as we 
have above remarked, does not appear to 
he confined to the tongin*, that niemh(‘r 
being wanting in niHiiy animals whieli 
do not seem destitute of the senst* ; and in 
many which possess it, the tongiu* is em- 
ployed for <»t her and different ])U’*pose'». 
(See 7\istc.) The sense of siiielling jire- 
vails much more extensively in the ani- 
mal kingdom than that of taste, since it 
not 4)11 ly assists s(*veral genera in sel<Mg- 
ing thoir food, which they have not aft«*r- 
wards tin* powi'i* of tasting, hut is also of 
s(*rviee in finding tint projier ohj4‘ets for 
tie* satisfaction of their sexual appetites. 
(See Smell,) We* should naturally ex- 
pect to find an organ of Imaring in most 
i’la>s(*s of animals, when we. consider the 
various ser\iees whieli this sense per- 
I’orins, that of indie*ating the approach 
of elanger, of eondiieting beasts of jirey 
to their food, iSce.; and evem in those ani- 
mals, in wiiie’li noe'xrernal organ of bewar- 
ing is elis<*ove*r.i!>l«*, tin* se'iise* is e\id(;ntl\ 
not wanting. (S<*<; ainl 

Tin* powe*r of vision is eontiin*d tt) those* 
animals which are provide*d with e!ye'> 
for the rewee'ptiem eif the* image’s e>f e'xter- 
lud ohji'cts. Some* spe’cies, eveai eif tin* 
highe*r orde rs, are* elestitiite^ of the organ 
of vision, whieli is also entirely wmiting 
ill the low'(?r classes eif tin; animal crema- 
tion. (Se;e /Ji/e, anel Optics,) It is by the 
se’iises that the iiiystewrions e’ommuniea- 
tiori hewtween the spiritual soul and tin* 
external world of being is kept up. Hn* 
manner in wdiieh this iselone, is unknown 
to US ; we can trace the o])eratioii of out- 
ward matter, u[)ou the organized mat(*rial 
system, a few steps ; hut we soon lose* 
sight even of these; vestigeis, and are* 
obliged to acknowledge our ignorance of 
the workings of our own frame. We* 
cannot give even a sketch of tlic specu- 
lations of philosophers on this subject, 
on which the history of philosophy, in 
feet, chiefly turns. 

Sensitive Peant {mimosa pudica)> 
This plant is celebrated for its apparent 
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sensibility, shrinking and folding up its 
leaves on the slightest touch. These 
movements are doubtless mechanical. It 
is a native of tropical America, hut is 
often seen in our green-houses. It is a 
low plant, with white flowers, disposed in 
hea<ls, which are rendered somewhat con- 
spicuous by the length of the stamens; 
the stem is prickly ; the leaves are corn- 
j>ound, consisting of four leaves, them- 
selves pinnated, uniting upon a com- 
mon footstalk. At the approach of night, 
the leaflets all fold together: the same Uikes 
})lace with the partial leaves ; and, linally, 
ilie common footstalk bends towards the 
stein: at sunrise, the leaves gradually 
unf<>ld, and recover their usual state : 
so far, this is evidently the effect 
of light : U\it the same phenomena take 
place on touching the plant roughly, only 
that it recovers itself in a short jieriod. 
All these motions an^ indepentlent of each 
(»ther; and it is possible to touch a branch 
so gently that it shall shrink without the 
leaves being affected. Some other spe- 
cies of mimosa exhibit the sanui phenom- 
ena, hut in a less striking degree. 

Sensualism. (See Philosophy, divis- 
um tyench Philosophy.) 

Sepia, in natural history ; the cuttle- 
ftsh, of which the generic character is as 
follows: The body is fleshy, receiving the 
hn'ast in a sheath, with a tubular aper- 
ture at its base : it has eight arms Ix'set 
with numerous warts or suckei*s, and in 
most species two jiedunculated tentacula : 
the head is short ; the eyes large ; the 
mouth resembling a parrot’s beak. These 
animals inhabit various seas, and in hot 
climates some of them grow' to an enor- 
mous vsize. They are armed with a dread- 
ful apparatus of holdei*s, furnished with 
suckers, by which they ftisten upon their 
prey and convey it to tlieir mouths. They 
have the [lower of squirting out a black 
duid resembling ink, and which is said to 
he an ingredient in the, composition of 
Indian ink. The bone in the back Ls con- 
verted into pounce. The eggs are depos- 
ited upon sea- w'ced, and resemble a bunch 
of grapes. At the moment when the fe- 
male ileposits them, they are w hite ; but 
tin' males pass over them to im[)rcgnate 
them, and they then become black. They 
are round, with a little point at the end, 
and in each of them is enclosed a living 
cuttle-fish surrounded hy a gelatinous 
fluid. The species (octopus) found in the 
Mediterranean and Indian seas some- 
limes grows to a vast size : the arms are 
said to be eight online fathoms long. The 
Indians carry liatchets in their boats to 
27 


cut off the arms, should the creature at- 
tempt to fasten upon them under the wa- 
ter. The arms of this species taper to a 
point, and are joined at the base hy a 
membrane or web, and covered within 
with two rows of alternate suckers. 
When opened, this animal is said to ex- 
hibit so brilliant a light as to illuminate a 
large room. 

Sepoys, or Sipoys (from sip, bow, or 
arrow, the original weapon of the Hindoo 
soldier) ; the name given in India to the 
forces composed of natives, disciplined 
after the European manner. The French 
were the first to see that the transjiortation 
of troops from Europe to their Indian 
colonies would be too expensive, and 
that Europeans would perish in great 
numl>er8 by the exposure at sea and in 
the climate of India. They therefore 
took Hindoos into pay, and the English 
adopted the same policy. The East In- 
dia company at present has a native force 
of nearly 200,000 men. There are sev- 
eral regiments of cavalr}', and some com- 
panies of artillery composed of native 
troops. The pay of the sepoys is only 
fourteen shillings jier month. Their dress 
is a H'd jacket, with a white cotton vest 
underneath, trow'sers reaching only about 
half way down the thighs, and a light 
1 urban. Though not generally equal in 
courage and dexterity to Eiin)pean sol- 
diers, they arc hardy, anil capable of endur- 
ing much, and ver\' temperate in their food. 

??EPTEMBER (froiii the Latin septimus. 
seventh) ; the ninth month of our year, 
hut the seventh of the old Roman year, 
wiiich began in March. (See Calendar, 
and Epoch.) 

Septf.mbrisf.urs ; the name given to 
the authoi-s and agents of tlie honiblo 
massacre of prisoners, in Paris, on the 
seconil and third of September, 1792. (See 
Prance, History of.) 

Septennial Elections. The mem- 
liers of the British house of commons 
are elected for seven years, as w'ere lliose 
of the French chamber of deputies be- 
fore the revolution in July, 1830, The 
period of seven years was introduced 
into England, with a reservation of the 
king’s right to dissolve the house at his 
pleasure, and order a new election, under 
the administration of sir Robert Walpole, 
in 171() ; and into France in 1824, under 
count Vill^le. This innovation was a 
slighter attack upon the constitution of 
England than of France. In England, 
it had always been the custom to elect 
tlie whole house of commons at the 
same time. In France, the fifth part 
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of the chaiubor of deputies bad, for many 
years, been renewed aimiially. in the 
former countiy, tlie existing state of things 
depended on a particular law ; in the lat- 
ter, tlie constitution had established the 
perioil of five years, and the partial re- 
newal of the chamber of electors. The 
septennial election of tJie British house 
of commons was proposed in the bouse 
e.f lords, xVpril 10, 1710, by the duke of 
Dev'onshire, on the ground tliat tlie t‘Iee- 
tion for three years, which had been prac- 
tised till tiien, not only gave too frotiuent 
occasion lor the great expenses of an 
election, but also too often produced party 
excitements, and aftbrdeil frequent op- 
portunities for the intrigues of the Pa- 
]>ists aikl Jacobites, who then threatened 
the tTvanquillity of the state, by means of 
their connexion witJi rraiicc, and had 
been with ditHculfy subdued, v.lu n the 
prctentler had eftected a landing in Scot- 
land, }?i 1715. After a spirited debate, tlie 
bill passeil in the house of lords by a ina- 
jority of thirty-five votes ; but tiiirty 
members signed a jirotest against it, on the 
ground that the triennial election com- 
ported with the sj)irit of the constitution, 
whereas a longer term would imduly re- 
strict the electoral francliise, w'hile cor- 
ruption would become more frequent, and 
elections more expensive. In the iiouse 
of commons, the hill was ojiposed witli 
.still more w'armth ; l)nt after forty jiersjins 
had sjKjken for and agumst it, it was passed 
by the house, 2G4 against 121. It deserves 
notice that the bill was udvoeiited and car- 
ried by the w'higs, notwithstanding the 
op|K>siiion of the tones. The former 
probably view'ed it as a jirot^’Ctioii for tljo 
new dynasty against tlie laaise of Stuart, 
an<l as the most eff«,*etnal m«*ans to ex- 
terminate Popery and Jesuitism, and to 
establish the superiority of Protestant ism. 
In 1734, a new' controversy arose almiit 
tills act in the house of commons. TJie 
tories and the Jacobites (friends of the 
house of Stuart) jirojiosed, in the lower 
house, to repeal it, and in eii some whigs 
were in favor of si> doing ; among them, 
the celebrated PulUiuey, tlie most zealous 
advocate of the bill in 171(1. The two 
parties, however, were principally actu- 
ated by the desire of ])owe. . Lord Boling- 
broKb wished to jmt down the minister 
Walpole. Walpole, however, triumphed 
by a majority of 247 votes against 1H4, 
and Bolingbroke retired to France. But 
the opinion that the long duration of the 
house of commons is injurious to the free- 
dom of elections, and favorable to every 
kind of corruption, has always [irevuiled 


in England. Pitt himself, when he 
ailvocnlcd parliamentary reform in the 
session of May 7, 1 78J1, called the septen- 
nial election one of the greatest defects in 
the system of popular itipretk'iitution. 
ills hill to re.siore trieiHiial elections, in 
which he was supported by Fox, was rci- 
JivU'il Id' a majority «)f only tdeveii. In 
1^24, the siuiie subject w^as liroaehed b\ 
celebrated statesmen in the Fnnich chaiii- 
bci-s. The Fnaieli constitiitioii of 17P1 
required an I'litirely new' ehrtioii; that 
of 1 71 >5, an eleiqioifof a third tmrt of th(* 
meiiihei-s ; and that of J7P1), the election 
of a lirth every yt\Hi*. 3'h(‘, last regula- 
tion was n taiiied in the charter of 1814, 
ainl tlie agi' required for every viiter was 
thirty \c'ars, and for ev(‘ry rcprt'seiitativf* 
I’orty. April 5, 1824, count de Corbiere, 
the minister of the interior, jirojiosed, in the 
house oi* peers, that tin' w hole cLaiiiber 
of deputies should he cJioseii atoiice, and 
that a new election .should take place 
every si'veii years. The most distinguish- 
eil spi'akers, in holli eliamhers, view'ed tlie 
jiroposed nietusureas a violation of an es- 
sential ]>art of till' charter. Its advo- 
cates muiiitained that it w'oiild prove a 
means of promoting jaihlic peace, by di- 
iiiinisliing tb(‘ occasions of public excito- 
iiK'iH, of ])ro(lucing a greater uniformity 
in the transaction of business, mid of ena- 
bling the legislatoi-s, by ni<*ans of their 
prolonged (‘xp(*rience,to make better law>. 
'riie bill passed the chnmher of dcjnilies 
June 8, 2112 to 87, and was confirmed by 
the king on the Dili. 

SKPTrAGEsiMA SuNDAY, llie third Sun- 
day befon? Lent (q.v.), is supposed to take 
its name from its being alniul seventy days 
before M'L‘'ter (scj/tua^c.vtnmy seventieth). 

SeeTeAGiNT, the Sevextv, orLXX; 
the Ii*n*(‘k vei'sioii of the (lid Testariiciit, 
w hich, according to the story of Aristanis, 
w hom Josi’plius follow.s in his Jewish An- ^ 
liquiti<\s, w as made on the island of Pha- 
ros, near I'^gypt, by seventy-two learne^l 
Jews (w'lience tlie name »SVn/iH/gT*ala, sev- 
enty), by command of Ptoleiiiy Pbiladel- 
jihiis, king of Egypt. The story further 
siat(3s, that although the translators wen^ 
sejMinitcd from each other, yet, through 
the operation of divine inspiration, their 
versions WT?n% word for word, the same. 
This version is also called the Alexan- 
drian, because it is said to have been ])re- 
jiared at Alexandria. (See Mexandriav 
Copy.) We probably owe it to sonK'. Alex- 
nnrlrian Jews, who, having lost the 
knowledge of the Hebrew, cau.sed this 
translation to be made by some of tlioir 
learned countrymen, for the use of the 
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synagogueK, about 285 B. C. At first, only 
the Feiitateue.h was translated ; and the 
vci-sion of the retnaining books of the 
Old Testament was accotiiplished grad- 
ually. 

Sepui.chre, Holy. (See Palestine,) 

Sepulture. (See Burial^ Burying 
Places, iuhI Cemetery,) 

Sequestration; tlie act of wjjwirating 
u thing in controverHy from the possession 
of hf)tli parties, till the right is deteniiiiied 
hy courses of law. It is either voluntary 
or iKMH'ssary ; voluntary when it is iloin^ 
hy consent of thii parties, and necessary 
when it takes place by onler <if the ofii- 
cial authority. The thing s<?fjuester<5d 
(s(‘(iuesirum) cannot be claimed by either 
party tilltln^ disputii is d(‘cided. Persons 
jiiay, in some ctises, lie secjiiestered, Jis 
well its things. 

Seraolio, properly Serai (q. v.) ; the 
palace ot‘ the Turkish sultan in Constan- 
tin*)ple. It stands in a beautiful situation, 
on a point of land projecting into the sea. 
(StH! (\)iistnntinople.) Its walls embrace a 
circuit< ’’about nine miles,includiiigseveral 
inoscpios, spacious ganlens, an<l buildings 
c'apable of accommodating 20,000 men, 
though the number of the sultan’s house- 
hold does not amount to above 10,000, in- 
cluding gardeners and menials. From 
the sea, it makes a fine appearance ; but 
from the land side, the domes, the gilded 
iMipohts, A c., are conct*aIed by the thick and 
gloomy walls ; and on passing by the great 
gate, the spectator is shocke<l by the sight 
of the heads of recently executed victims. 
'J'he harem is the part of the seraglio oc- 
cupi<»d by the women of the sultan. (See 
Hartm.) The ])nnci]ml gate of the se- 
raglio is called Bnbi Humayum (Sublime 
ih)rte). The sultan is served by the itch^ 
oglans (pages), culled also i/c/d agassys, 
who are Asiatics of humble origin, and 
are divided into four chumlM*rs, acconling 
to tlu'ir nink and service. The fourth luid 
last of thesf' chambers is calleil the khasne 
odasshy (tivasury). The pages of this 
c*hamb(*r are under the direction of the 
kislar aga, and are intrusted with the 
care of the treasures. It has been sup- 
])osed that the seraglio contained meas- 
ures of great value. The sultans jfiqued 
themselves upon leaving large siinivS in 
the treasiir}\ Whatever, therefore, the 
sovereign could collect during his life, 
was shut up at his death in his khasne 
chambf^r, with an inscription in letters of 
gold. This is the treasure of the sultan A, B,, 
which was never touched except in ex- 
treme ca 9 (*s. The mutes of the seniglio, 
about forty in niiniber, are the court fools: 


they were formerly obliged to perform all 
the capital executions in the empire. The 
dwarfs are also subjects of mirth at court, 
and are often uwid as fiiotstools for the 
sultan to mount his horse. The capidgi- 
bas^his (see Cajn Aga) are the door-keep- 
ers of the wjraglio; and the hostangi(a,v,), 
a numerous corps who ser\’e in the inte- 
rior of the seraglio. We may here remark, 
that among the .'i — 0000 men employ- 
ed in guarding the interior of the seraglio, 
not a single fire-arm is to he found. The 
bosta7igi‘haschi is, after the kislar aga, the 
second person of the seraglio, and is the 
only individual, except tin? sultan, allowed 
to ^vcar a beard within the jmlace. The 
bnliagis (wood-cutters) arc of the .same 
condition its the preceding, and make a 
part of the household guard and servants. 
Besides these', the sultan lias also a life- 
guard (peicks and solacks), w Jio accom- 
pany Jiiiti when he leaves the seraglio. 

Serai ; a large building for the accom- 
modation of travellei-s, common in the 
Fastern countri<*s. In Turkey, these 
buildings are commonly called khans (q. v ); 
in Persia, caravanserais, by coiTiipti*'n 
caravansaries (q. v.); but in Tartary and 
India, simply serais. The erection of 
them is considered a meritorious act by 
Hindoos as well as Mussulmans. (See 
Seraglio,) 

Skrampore, or Serampour ; atow’n in 
Bengal, belonging to the I^ines, on the 
west bank of the Hooghly, twelve miles 
noiih of Calcutta ; Ion. 88° 26' E. ; 
lat. 22° 45^ N. ; population, about 5000. 
It is pleasantly situated, the territoiy ex- 
tending one mile along the river, and 
lialf a mile in breadth. The houses are 
built of brick and jjlastered, but few* of 
them arc of more than tw’o stories, with 
flat roofs, balconies, and Venetian win- 
dows. It is not fortified, but has a bat- 
tery with twelve pieces of camion, and 
carries on a trifling ti*ade with Eiinipe, 
China, Ae. This town is the head-quar- 
ters of the Baptist missionaries in India, 
the princifial of whom ai*e the revcrentl 
Messrs. Carey, Mai'shiiiaii and Wanl. 
They commenced then* establishment 
here in 1791), and have ever since Ix'eu 
engaged in pi-opagating Christimiity, and 
fmnsTating and printing the Scriptures. 
(See Missions,) A college for tJio educa- 
tion of native pi'eachers has also been es- 
tablished ben'. 

Seraph (in the plural, seraphim ) ; the 
name applied, by tlie prophets of the Old 
Testament, to the highest class of an- 
gels that sniToiiiid God’s throne. (See 
Hierarchy,) The woixl is Hebrew, signi- 
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fying twbUsy the who surround the 17i>5, was made n knigittot the Pole Star ; 

royal throne. The Franciscans ar<' sty leil aiuh in ISIO, receive<l l«‘tierH of tiohilitv, 
the seraphic order (see Francis oJ\^ssisi)\ and wiw af»|HMtited sii|HTiiifendfiit of rllr 
an<l Ronaventuni (q. v.) was called tin; police. His works an- chiell\ eonfiiK-d 
seraphic doctor, to Sweden, lie dit'd I ’ehriiary 20, iHff 

Serapis; tutelar)' go<l of Egypt, by some jh*pth of thought and vigor of concept 
considered ns an old deity identical with tion, enenry and gnici% are the ('hiirai tei - 


Osiris, by others as intnxiuced from nbnmd. 
In Alexandria he was the chief deity. 

Seraskier, >vitli the Turks ; the gen- 
eralissimo of a whole army. He has 
very extensive power, but is iiiuh*r the 
muad vizier, and is chosen from among 
the pachas of two or tiiree tails. Some- 
times, also, commanders of a lower rank 
are called seraskiers. 

Serenade (Italian, serenatOy from the 
Latin clear) ; properly, music per- 

formed in a clear night ; hence a musical 
entertainment provided by a lover under 
the window of his mistress. It consists, 
generally, of instrumental music, but vo- 
cal is sometimes added. The pmctice 
existed even among the (treeks and Ro- 
mans. Such music is sometimes per- 
formed merely as a mark of eatcein and 
good will towards distinguished |H?rsons, 
and then is not unfrequcntly nccom|)anied 
by long processions witli torches. Hence 
the dinereut character of serenades. A 
single singer may accompany his song 
with the guitar, mandoline, lute, \:c.; or 
wind instniments may be usfjd, as Ihites, 
boms, clarionets, hautlwys ; or, as is the 
fashion in some of the largest cities of 
ISorthcm Germany, many singers may 
join. Serenades are also sometimes used 
as concert pieces, and then, of course, ex- 
p^^rience some change of character. 

Serendib •, one of the names of Ceylon. 

Sergeant, or Serjeant, in war, is an 
inferior officer in a company of foot, or 
troop of dragoons, armed with a halbeni, 
and appointed to see dLscipline observed, 
to teach the soldiers the exercise of their 
arms, and to order, straighten and fonn 
ranks, files, &c. 

Serge LL, John Tobias, a celebrated 
Swedish sculptor, bom at Stockholm, in 
1740, began bis career as a stone-mason, 
but afterwards became a pupil of L’Arche- 
veque, whom he accorrifMinied to F^rance. 
He subsequently went to Italy, at the ex- 
pense of the king of Sweden, and acquired 
great celebrity. In 1778, he returned to 
Sweden, visiting Paris in bis way, where 
he was nominated a meml)er of the acad- 
emy of fine arts. He then visited Lon- 
don, reached Stockholm in 1779, and, on 
the decease of his preceptor, succeeded 
to his place. In 1784, he accompanied 
Oustavus III on his tffcVels to Italy; in 


istics of his style. His ( 'upid and Psyche ; 
J>ioined€‘s earryiiig off the Palladium (in 
England) ; Mars and \ enus ; a Faun ; 
Oxenstiern dictating the Histon of Chjs- 
tavus Adolphus to tlie historic iMtise, — an3 
among his principal statues. Among his 
groups are the monument of Dm*artes ; 
the Resurrection of Christ, a bass-relief; 
two angels over the altar in the eatbcNiral 
at Carlstadt, &c. Bystrfhn is bis most 
celebnitixl pupil. 

Series, iiigf^neral, denotes a eoiitinued 
succe.ssion of things in the same ordiT, 
and having the same relation or connex- 
ion with each other. 

Seriesy in matliematics. (Sec Pro- 
gression,) 

Seriesy InfinitCy consists of an infinite 
numlMM* of terms, .so that, let the series be 
carried to any assignable length or num- 
ber of term.s, it can be carried yet farther 
without limitation. 

8ERINGAPATAM,Or SrI-RANGA-PATA.VA ; 
a city of Hindoostan,in Mysore', and, for a 
considenible time, thc^eapitul of the prov- 
ince ; 215 miles south-west of Madras; 
Ion. 7f)® 51' K. ; Int. 12" 2<>' N. The poj)- 
ulation in 1800 wjus estiinauxl at upwards 
of 20,000; in 1820, it was stated at le.s'^ 
than 10,000; the diminution isowing to 
llie removal of the eourt. It is situated 
at the up[)er end of an island in the Cau- 
ver)% and luis existed as a fortreas from a 
remote |)eriod. During the reigns of lly- 
fler Aly and his son TipjM)o Sultan, itro.se 
to a degree of wealth and splendor be- 
fore unknown, and wassnpposfHl to contain 
150,000 inhabitants. In 1792, Seringa- 
patarn was invested by the British and 
allied armies, undiT lord Cornwallis, 
amounting to 400,000 men. Tippoo Sul- 
tan, terrified, relinquished half his domin- 
ions, and paid to the conquerors £3,500,000 
sterling. In 1799, it was again invested 
by the forces of the British and Nizam, 
and token by storm, May 4th, Tippoo Sul- 
tan and nearly 8000 of his men having 
fiillen. Seringapatain afterwards became 
the property of the British, and is the 
residence of a judge, colhictor, &c., but 
has greatly declined from its former im- 
portance. 

Be ROUX d’Aoincourt, Jean Baptiste, 
horn at Beauvais in 1730, died in 1814. 
He passed a great part of his life in Italy* 



(h'voted to the HiiKJy ol the ailH. JiesifloB 
his Rpcueil tie f raiments de SciUpture an- 
titfuc en l\rrt ruite (4lc)., 1H14), w<i imve 
iVoiii liini h very leuriied work, i;iititled 
f/Ldoire de I'jirt par les MonurmntSy de- 
puis sa Dicwlrncc au ciruiuihne Siede, 
justpt^d son Jtt nouvdlement au quinzieme 
Siede. (•i vols., lolio, plateM, PuriH,1810 

SEurKM*. The sc^rfieiiUf, or ophidia^ 
ion II a very iiutiiral ciaxH of* rojitiJeH, in 
;r(*n< rHl easily distinguished by the toud 
ahs<*nre ol* loot, not the slightest vestige 
ofwliich is discoverable on the most mi- 
ni ite dissection. Their motion is, notwith- 
standing, very^ rapid in some 8()ecies, and 
is atM'oiiiplished by means of the sinuosi- 
ti(*s, or folds, which they Ibnn with their 
bodies. VV'hen in a state of repase, they 
iisnaliy dispose themselves in coils, with 
tin* Jieud in the centre ; and many are eii- 
ablt'd to spring to a c.ertain distance by 
the sutldeii unfolding of these coils. Ser- 
p»*nts are destitute of movable eyelids, 
or distinct tynijianurns. All have teeth, 
but they serve only to retain their food, 
and are not adapted to the purpose of 
mastication. They are long, very sharply 
]ioint(*d, and incline back wan Is. The ven- 
omous Species have the maxillaries very 
small and movable, and in them are im- 
jilanU'd two teeth mucli longer than 
I he n*st, and travei-sed by a canal, 
!()»• lli(^ purpose of transmitting the 
poison. These fangs are proji»cted Ibr- 
ward in the action of biting, but at other 
tiiiK's, are disposed along tlie roof of the 
moutii, in sucJi a manner as Jiardly to 
ho discoverable at first sight. TJie jaws 
of serpents arc united hy ligaments in 
such a nuuiiicr as to admit of groat ex- 
tension, which enables them to swallow 
animals of niiicli greater diameter than 
tile ir own bodies. The tongiio is remark- 
ably e\t<*iisible, and terminates in two long 
cartilaginous points. 'J^’liey have only one 
lung. The skin, in ditferent genera, is aniiu- 
lated, coriaceous or granulated, or, most fre- 
< lueiitly , coven'd with scales. They feed on 
<iuadriipeds, reptiles, insects, or worms, and 
swallow their prey entire. They do not 
ilriiik, and the power of digestion is slow, 
eiu* nicul serving them for weeks, or even 
months ; but when an opportunity offers, 
they take au enormous quantity of food. 
The ribs are very numerous, and sur- 
round a great poition of the trunk. The 
muscles, even in the smaller species, are 
eiulowed with an astonishing |K)wer of 
constriction ; and those? species which at- 
tain the enormous dimensions of thirty 
feet or more, are enabled to destroy the 


larger f|iia<Jnjpc*(is oy involving 

their /b/ds. Serpeiibi inefpira au iuHtinc- 
tive iiorror in man and iuf>st animals. 
Their hissing, in some sp»;cics, is truly 
startling ; hiit, iiotwithstauiling, most of 
them are perl<;clly harmless. In iiortlieni 
climates, th<*y pass the winf(;r in a toqiid 
state, and change the epidermis in the 
spring. The eggs are rounded, and ag- 
glutinated in b(?ad-like rows hy a mucous 
siihstunre, and, in the venomous species, 
hatch lielbre they are excluded from tlic 
oviduct, and the young aie bom living. 
The females oileii take care of their young 
for a lime, and, on the approach of dan- 
ger, have l>een seen to receive the whole 
family in their throats, and, when it lias 
passed, to restore them again to tlie open 
air. More than three hundred species are 
enumenated, most of which, including all 
the gigantic species, inliabit tropical cli- 
niatc?s. Soutli America, in jiarticular, 
alKinnds with them. The venomous sj)e- 
cies coni|>ose about one fifth or one sixth 
of the whole numl)cr ; and among these 
are some whose bite is fatal in a few hours, 
and even minutes. But few species, and 
these mostly harmless, inhabit cold cli- 
mates ; and towards the poles, they seem 
to be entirely wanting. The venom of 
the Kiiropcaii viper is neither acid nor al- 
kaline, neither acrid nor caustic ; isinsipid 
to the taste, and harmless when taken in- 
ternally ; in shoil, possesses most of the 
external charactei*s of simple mucus. It 
preser\'cs its {low er after the death of the 
uuiiiial wdiich furnished it. Its strength 
varies in intensity according to the warmtli 
of the climate and setison of tJie year, be- 
ing much more dangerous hi sutmner than 
in Winter ; as also acconliiig to the lapse 
of time w hich has intervened since the 
last bite, and llie degree of irritation with 
w hich the action is {icrformed. It is inucli 
iiion* fatal to small anhiiaJs than to large, 
and esjiecially when tiiey arc mueli terri- 
fieil. We hav<? no true vijiers in tlie V, 
States. — ^The boas or anacondas inhabit 
trojiical America, and are, in general, ea- 
.sily tlistingiiished by having the plates un- 
der tJie tail undivided. Some attahi a gi- 
gantic size, and curl their tails about tlie 
trunks or branches of trees, and, in this j>o- 
sitioii, lie in wait tor the larger quadru- 
peds. — ^'Fhe pythons equal them in size, 
and pursue the same iiiotle of life. They 
inhabit the tropical parts of the eastern 
continent. — The species of hydrus are 
small aquatic scr{)onts, having the extrem- 
ity of their tails enlarged, and very much 
compressed ; which conformation gives 
them greater facility in moving Uirough 
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tlie water. Tliey inhabit tlie intertropical 
parts of Asia, and the neighlK)ririg islands, 
and in some situations are very abundant. 
We shall now notice some of the most re- 
markable and best known species of the 
I'. States. — The rattle-snakes (crotalus) are 
exclusively American, and are> celebrated 
for the violence of their poison. They are 
easily distinguished by tlie noisy instru- 
ment at the end of the tail, composed of 
homy sacks loosely inserted into each oth- 
er. The banded rattle-snake ^ows to the 
length of four or live leet. It inhabits the 
Northern and Middle States from about lat. 
46°, and is also found in the Western States, 
and beyond the Mississippi. — The dia- 
mond rattle-snake (so called from a row 
of large black rhomboidul figures disposcMl 
along the back) attains larger dimensions, 
and inhabits tlie Southern Slates. The 
^me, or a very similar sjHicies, is tound 
in South America. — The ground rattle- 
snake (C. jniliarius) is a small species, in- 
habiting the Southern as well a*? the West- 
ern States. It has but two or three rattles 
on the tail, <md is much ilreaded, as its 
small size, and the slight noise of its rat- 
tle, render it more liable to be overlooked. 
— The copper-head (tru^onocephalus tisi- 
phone) is as dangerous as the rattle-snake, 
which it much resembles, but is destitute 
of the rattle at the extremity of the tail. 
The color is brown, with clouded spots of 
a deeper hue. It is widely diffuseil through 
the U. States. — The daps fiUvius inhabits 
the southern ainl soutn-western parts of 
the U. States. The length is about two 
feet, and the tail very short. It is marked 
with aljout twenty broad black rings, al- 
ternating with about as many yellow ones. 
Tin* last are specklecl with brown, and are 
whitish on the margin. The alM>ve are our 
principal poisonous seri)ents. The follow- 
ing are entirely harmless : — The hog-nose 
snake (heterodon) is a remarkable reptile. 
The nose is slightly turned up, and flattened 
in front, bearing a remote resemblance to 
the snout of the animal wlios^* name it bears. 
It posscs.ses the power of dilating lateral- 
ly the hejid and iifiper part of the neck, 
and, in this state, makes a fomiidable ap- 
pearance. It is widely diffused through 
the U. States, but, like many others, is 
not found eastward of the Hudson riv- 
er. — The black snake (colvher constric’ 
tor) is found throughout the U. States. 
The color is black, inclining to slate color 
beneath, with the throat and li|38 white. 
The scales are smooth. It grows to the 
length of six feet, and its motions are veiy 
rapid. — The chain snake (C. getuius) is 
an allied species also, with smooth scales. 


The colors are black and white, the black 
predonfuiatirig. The white often forms 
transverse lines on the hack, which unite 
on the sides, thus forming the seiiihlance 
of a chain. The markings are, however, 
extremely variable ; and individuals are 
found entirely black, thickly siirinkled with 
regularly oval white sjiecks. ft inlinbils the 
Southern States, hut is sometimes found as 
far north as New Jersey. — The coach- 
whip snake ( C.JHiJonnis) is a veiy long 
and slender sfiecies, rarely found, and on- 
ly in the more soiitlicrn states. — The wa- 
ter snake (C. sipedon) is foiuul in all parts 
of the IJ. States, and is very common in 
tin' vicinity of Philadelphia. Its usual 
color is brown on the hack, beneath pale, 
with indistinct dark spots ; hut the mark- 
ings vary exceedingly, and it is oflcn 
found transv(‘rs( ly handed with white. 
This variation has given ris<i to much eon- 
fusion in the lux^ks, where it is repeatedly 
descrilx'd under dilierent names. I'he 
IxHiy is thick in proportion, and it attains 
large dimensions, sometimes growing to the 
length of five feet. It freipients exclusively 
the borders of streams, mid, when distiirlnxl, 
often takes refuge in them, and conceals it- 
self at the bottom. — I'hi* stri|)ed or gar- 
ter snake (C. sirtalis) is th(? most <*0111111011 
species in most jiarts of the U. States. The 
color is brown above, with black sjiecks, 
and three longitudinal lines of greenish 
yellow. — The eollartnl snake (C’. Kdwarda- 
t‘t) ; a small sp(!cies, of a dark leaden col- 
or on the hack, having a whitish Imnd dis- 
|K)sed across the hack of the head. It is 
found under the hark of trees, from lat. 
4‘Pto Houth (yaroliiia. — C. Amtenus (Say) ; 
a still smaller species, with a remarkably 
small h<;ad ; tint color brownish above, an<l 
reddisli heneath ; the scales smooth. It is 
found, beneath stones and logs, in the vicini- 
ty of Philadelphia, but is rare. — C. septem- 
viltatus (Say) ; with se,ven longitudinal 
hlacki.sh lines, thre,e aliove, and four he- 
neath ; the general color, brown above, and 
yellowish licneath ; a small species, inhabit- 
ing the Middle and Wcjsteni Htates. — The 
8<;arlet snake (C. coccineus), beautifully 
marked with scarlet, black, and yellow, in- 
habits the Southern States. — The green 
snake { C\ restivus ) ; a small sfKJcies, entirely 
of a bright green color. The scales are cari - 
nated. It is found in the Southern States. 
— C. vemalis; another green snake, resem- 
bling the former, but with smooth scales, 
inhal)iting the Northern and Mid<Ue States. 
— The nine snake (C.mdanokucus); one 
of onr largest secies, attaining the leiijjth 
of eight feet. The color is whitish, with 
large blackish spots. It is common in New 
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Jersey, and is found in all the more south- 
ern and western parts of the U. States, and 
even beyond the Mississippi. It is of a 
gentle dis(K)sition, and is sometitnes tamed 
and kept about houses. — The chicken 
snake, or house snake (C. guttatua)^ is a 
beautiful species. The body is elongated, 
somewhat flattened on the back, with 
smooth scales ; the color whitish ; a row 
of large brownish spots, border^ with 
black, upon the back ; a second series of 
smaller and ilarker ones on each side, al- 
ternating with the former ; l>eneath, with 
small, square, black specks. The abdomi- 
nal plates and subcaudal scales are very 
numerous. It attains a large size, and in- 
habits all i)arts of the U. States, from Can- 
ada to Florida, as also the trans-Mississip- 
pi region. Although it is pretty constant 
in its markings, no one of our snakes has 
been the occasion of so much confusion 
among systematic writers; and it appears 
repeatedly in tlie books under a great va- 
riety of specific names. We have omit- 
ted, ill the above account, several species 
which have been discovered, within a few 
years, in the region beyond the Mississip- 
pi, as also some of die Atlantic states, which 
are not well understood. There are prob- 
ably many undescribed species in the U. 
States. — It may not be amiss to say a few 
words in this place concerning the glass 
snake of the Southern States. This ani- 
fiial is destitute of feet, and possesses ma- 
ny of the external charactersof a ser|ient ; 
but its anatomical structure shows it to 
belong to die family of lizards. It is ex- 
cessively brittle, and is broken with the 
slightest blow ; which circumstance has 
given rise to the name. (For the Sea-ser- 
pent, see that article.) 

Skrpent-Eater {serpentarixis ) ; a re- 
markable Soiidi African bird, belonging 
to the rapaces, or birds of prey, but differ- 
ing from the hawks and owls in having 
feet incapable of gnispiiig, and very long 
legs. Accordingly, it keeps constaiidy on 
the ground, in sandy and open places, and 
wages continual wai‘ against reptiles, es- 
pecially serpents, which it pursues on foot. 
It runs with great rapidity. In every re- 
siiect except the feet, the anatomical stnic- 
ture is the same with that of the eagle. 
When this bird attacks a serpent, it covers 
Its bi'east with one wing, to protect itself 
from the bite, and with the other strikes 
violent blows, until it has stunned its prey. 
It then breaks the cranium widi the beak, 
tmd tears the reptile in pieces, or, if small, 
^wallows it entire. The serpent-eater is 
easily tamed, and is often kept in poultty- 
yards by die inhabitants of the cape of 


Good Hope, for the pur|) 08 e of destroy- 
ing lizards, snakes, rats, &c. It soon be- 
comes habituated to die fxiultry ; but care 
must be taken not to leave it fasting too long, 
for on such occasions it does not scnipfe 
to satisfy its hunger with the young chick- 
ens. The wild bird is very shy, and dif- 
ficult of approach. This bird is some- 
times called the secretary^ from some long 
feathers on the back of the head, in allu- 
sion to the custom of placing pens behind 
the ear. 

Serpentine ; an abundant mineral, 
which almost invariably occurs destitute 
of a regular crystalline form. A few in- 
stances of crystallized serpentine, however, 
have been observed, and the form appears 
to be a right rectangular prism. The mas- 
sive varieties have a granular, or impalpa- 
ble composition, and present red, brown, 
black, yellow, and gray colors, in veined, 
spotted, and other delineadons. Fracture 
flat, conchoidal, or uneven ;* surface al- 
most dull ; lustre resinous, indistinct ; 
streak white, acquires some lustre ; trans- 
lucent to opaque ; sectile ; hardness about 
that of calcareous spar; specific gravity 
3.5. Serpendne is generally divided into 
two 8ub-sj)ecies, the common and precious 
serpentine, the former of which consists 
of those variedes which are destitute of 
handsome colors, while the latter includes 
all such as, from the intensity and ar- 
rangement of their hues, are suited to 
purposes of ornament Serpentine hard- 
ens on being exposed to the fire, and 
melts only (with great difticulty) on the 
edges. According to John, it consists of 


SiUca 43.50 

Magnesia 38.63 

Alumine 1.00 

Lime 0Ji5 

Oxide of iron 1.50 

Oxide of manganese 0.62 

Oxide of clironie 0.35 

Water 15.30 


Serpentine forms mountmn masses, and 
beds in primitive rocks, and frequently 
contains crystals, grains, or compound 
nodules of various other species. Pre- 
cious serpentine, in particular, is often 
mixed with granular limestone. It is 
met with in most European countries, and 
occurs abundantly in the U. States, as at 
Middlefteld and Newbury in Massachu- 
setts, at Newport in Rhode Island, near 
New Haven in Connecticut, and in the 
Highlands of New York. Serpentine is 
turned, on the lathe, into vases, and also 
worked into different ornaments. 

Serra da Estrelha (Mom HtrminiM ) ; 
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a lofty range of granite mountains in Por* 
tugal, a continuation of the Spanish chain 
of Guadarrainu, extending into the prov- 
ince of Beira. Its highest summit (tlic 
Cantoro Delgado) is 8000 feet high, and is 
covered with snow from October to June. 
Tile ridge contains some roniarkable laki'^, 
part of which are tepid. The inountuin 
streams Coiidieira and Uiiliaes form iiiie 
cascades oyer the rocks. The scenery 
around is highly picturesque. 

ScRRE, CouiVT i)E. (See Dt iSerrc.) 

Sertorius, Quintus, a distinguished 
Roman general, bom at Nursia, in Italy, 
at an early age ser\’ed with reputation 
under Mariius, against the Cimbri, an<l in 
Spain. As questor, in Cisalpine Gaul, he 
led a body of troojjs to the aid of his na- 
tive couiiUy ill the Social war (A. U. 
and lost an ey«j in the war, in which he 
fought with his usual bravery. In the 
quarrel of Marius and Sylla, Sertorius at 
first took no part ; but, in consequence of 
Sylla’s opfiositioii to his election as consul, 
he joined tJie fiorty of Ciiina, and thus Ikj- 
came connected, contrary" to his intention, 
with Marins. After the death of Marius 
and Citina, Sylla again acquired the as- 
cendency, and Sertorius was proscribed, 
and fled to Spain. Here his talents foiiiKl 
a wide sphere of action. He endeavored 
to gain the aflectioiis of the Spaniards, 
and to organize a force cufmble of resist- 
ing Sylla, wlio had sent a large aniiy for 
the subjugation of Spain. The means of 
Sertorius were unequal to the conflict, 
and he emlmrked at ^lew Carthage, passed 
into Africa, and took |»art in a w?if between 
the king of Mauritania and his subjects, 
on the side of the latter. Having 
several victories, and liberated the Afauri- 
tanians, he was requested by the liUsita- 
nians, who were threatened with war by 
the Roman general Annins, to take com- 
mand of their forces. Sertorius eagerly 
seized this opjiortunity of encountering 
Sylla. Invested with unlimited powers, 
he appeared at the head of the Lusitani- 
ans, who placed the most implicit confi- 
dence in him. Opposed to much superi- 
or forces, he displayed the talents of a 
skilful general, fatiguing the enemy by 
hasty marches, harassing them by ambus- 
cades, attacking them in aeftles, and avoid- 
ing a general engagement where he was 
not sure of the victory. With 8000 men, 
he was thus enabled to resist four Roman 
generals, at the head of 120,000 foot sokiiers 
and 6000 cavalry, and to hold nearly alt 
Spain agsanst them. Even Marcellus, 
whom Sylla ^i^y sent against him, and 
constantly reinforced with new troops, 


could eflect nothing, and suffered several 
severe defeats. The youthful Poinpf3y 
(q. V.), who, after the deatii of Sylla, Ie<l an 
army into Spain,, and acted in concert 
with Marcellus, met with no better suc- 
cess. Yet Sertorius, from love of his coun- 
try, woujd have consented to submit, hud 
the proscription against him been revoked. 
His fame even reached Mithridates, who 
offered him 3000 talents and forty ships 
of war, on condition . of his forming an al- 
liance with him. Sertorius, who fought 
with reluctance against Rome, and was 
unwilling to see the republic humbled or 
enfeebled, accepted the oiler, on Mithri- 
dates consenting to restrict himself to the 
recovery of Bithynia and Cappadocia. 
He accordingly received the sum agr(?ed 
U|)on, and was making preparations lor 
pushing the war with greater vigor, when 
he iierished by the treachery of hi> friends. 
Peipenna, who hail formed a conspiracy 
iigainst him, assassinated him at a toast, 
A. U. ft82. Thus was Rome deluercd 
from a foniiiduhle enemy, who equalled 
the gi*eatost litToes of antiquity in milita- 
ry talents, while he surpassed most of them 
in the virtues of his character. 

Serum. (Sec Blood.) 

Servant. (See Master and Servant.) 

Servetus, Michael, a learned Span- 
iard, memorable as a victim of religious 
intolerance, was l)orn in 1501), at Villa 
Nuevji, in Arragon. He was the son of a 
notiiry, who sent him to Toulouse for the 
study of the civil law. Excited by the 
discussions of the retoriners in that’ city, 
he lK?gnn to read the Scriptures, and con- 
ducted his researches with so free a spirit, 
that he printed a tract in disparagement 
(»f tluj orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, 
entitled De Triniiatis Erroribils (15.31), 
which production was followed the next 
year by his Dialogortim de TVinitate Libri 
duo. His cireumstunees l>eing depressed, 
lie engaged for some time with the Frf4- 
lons, booksellers of Lyons, as corrector 
of the press. He then went to Paris, 
where he studied physic, and curried into 
that science the same inquisitive spirit 
which distinguished him in theology. 
He grailuated at Paris, but quarrelled 
with the faculty, and re[)aircd to Chariieii, 
near Lyons, where he practised three 
years, whence, at the instance of the arch- 
bishop of Vienne, he removed to the latter 
city. During this time ho was in constant 
correspondence with Calvin, with udioin 
he discussed points of controveray, con- 
sulting him in respect to his writings an<l 
Arian notions. Of this conftdence Calvin 
subsequently mode a base use, by pro- 
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finning liis hitters and rnaiiusm[)t8 as mat- 
te.rs of accuisalion against him. In 155JJ, 
Servetus published his matured tlieologi- 
ca! system, without liis natne, under the 
title of Ckristianismi Restitutio ; hut Cal- 
vin took care that the magistrates of Vi- 
«>iiiie should he duly intonned of it, and 
Servetus wtis cfarimitted to prison, whcncte 
he contrived to escaj)e,tuid thereby avoitl- 
» d that fiit(? from Catholic hands whicli he 
was soon tifler to suffer from thowi of the 
reformers. Purposing to proceed to Na- 
ples, h(j imprudently took his way through 
(h'n(‘va, \vlH‘r(?(.'alvin induced the magis- 
trates to arn*st him on a charge of bhis- 
pheiny luid heresy, advanced against liim 
iiy a pt'rsmi who had been Ji servant in 
Oilvin’s family. In order to (insure liis 
condtMunatioti, his various writings were 
sift(‘(l for accusations ; and, as a firoof of 
the malignity and injusticii which he en- 
cotintenul, it may be iniuitioiiod that one 
of the eharg<;s was extnicted from his edi- 
tion of Ptolemy’s Geography, in which he 
ass<‘rt('(l that Jiidca had het'ii falsely extol- 
led for its beauty and fertility, modern trav- 
ellers having found it both sterile and un- 
siglitl}. Th(‘ nuigistrates ofG(‘iieva were, 
howiiver, awtire that main' eyes were on 
iliem, in resjiect to this extraordiiiarv’ tn*at- 
ineiit of a person who was lu’itlier a subject 
nor a resid(;iit, hut, profierly speaking, a 
tinvelh'i* kidnapped in his fiassage. They 
thought profier, tlu'nifore, to eonsiilt the 
magislnites of all the I'rotestant Swiss 
cantons, who referring the matter to their 
divines, the latter imunimoiisly declared 
tor his punishment. As Ju* refused to 
n'tnict liis opinions, therefon*, he wius 
condemned to the flames, which sen- 
tence w:is carried into execution the 27th 
of October, 1.553, in the forty-l()iirth year 
of his age. Servetus is numbered among 
th(^ anatomists who made the nearest ap- 
proach to the doctrine of llu’ circulation 
of the blood, ns appt'ars from a passage 
in his l)e Restiiidione Christianismi, Tlie 
life of Servetus has been written in Latin 
by Mosbeim (llelmstadt, 1728). 

Serv I A (Turkish, Nc;;/- VHajeti ) ; a pmv- 
ineo of European Turkey, bonleriiig (»n 
Walachia, Bulgarin, Macedonia, Albania, 
Bosnia and Hungary, from wliich last it 
is divi(h;d by the Danube. It contains 
1JV500, or, according to some, 21,200 
^iiare miles, and 1X10,000 inhabitants. 
This thin population is owing, partly 
to tlic desolating wars to which tin? coun- 
try lias been exposed for centuries, hut 
principally to the oppression of the 
Turkish government. Servia contains 
immense forests ; but the soil is very fer- 
vor. XI. 28 


tile, and cattle are raised in large num- 
bers. Agriculture and commerce are in 
a very low condition. There are no 
manufactures except some of cotton. 
The country forms a part of Rumili, and 
is subject to a jiacha, who resides at Bel- 
grade, the capita). Besides Belgrade 
(rp V.), Semendra and Nissa are the most 
important cities. In the fortified village 
of Passarowitz (q. v.), July 21, 1718, a 
jK?ac<‘ was concluded between Austria 
and the Porte, very advantageous to the 
former. On the plains of Cossova or the 
ArnseJfeld, on the borders of Bosnia, the 
Turkish sultan Arnnrath I, in 1389, defeat- 
ed tin; Servians ; and, Oct. 19, 1447, in the 
same f>lac(^, Amunilh II triiirnyihed over 
th(i Hungarian and allied forces under 
John Hunniades, and was stahlied in his 
tent by Milosch Kobilitschk, a Servian. 
Sen ia is a part of ancient IlltTia, whicfi 
the Romans reduced under their domin- 
ion. The proper name of the province was 
Mcesia. Belgrade (Taurunum) belonged to 
Lower Pannonia. About the middle of the 
seventh centuiy, Sclavonic tribes ov(m*- 
spread all thest* regions. One of those 
tribes, the Servii (Serbi), a branch of the 
Sarmatians, to which the emperor Herac- 
lius had pn*viously assign(*d a portion of 
Macedonia, expelled or snbtlued the al>o- 
rigines, the Illyrians, and kept possession of 
their country. From them it derived tlie 
name of Servia^ which at that time included 
Bosnia (q. v.). — TJie Servians were almost 
inceSv<aiitIy involved in quarrels with the 
Gix'ek emperors, Hungary, and the repub- 
lic of Vf iiiee, and, notwithstanding their 
valor, wi'rc generally worsted. After 
they had Ix'cn under the dominion of tlie 
Greek em|>«*rors for many years, though 
governed immediately by their own 
princes, they fonued an alliance, in 1150, 
with Hungary, to oppose the emperor 
31aiiuel (^omnenus. 3L'uuiel defeated 
them ill 1151. A second attempt to make 
tliemselves independent was ettually un- 
successful. Isaac Angelas, the Greek 
g(Mu*ral, aftenvards emperor, defeated 
tluMU, in 1193, on the ^loi-ava. In th<' 
ninth century, Budimir, the first Christian 
prince, divided the country into several 
provinces. One of them, Bosnia, atler- 
wards withdrt?w from the geneml goveni- 
inent,and eventually came intosulijection 
to Hungarv, though it retained its own ru- 
lers. In tlie beginning of the fourteenth 
ceiituiy, Milatin Urosch, king of Servia, 
vv'as compelled by Charles I, king of Hun- 
gaiy, to cede a part of his territory. King 
Stephen Diischan (who reigned ftrom 
1330) made many successful expeditions 
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against the Greek emperors, anil suhtlueil 
some ot* the neighboring provinet's. lie 
nssuincd the title ot* emperor, and distrib- 
uted the empire of Servia into several 
governm.ents ; bill he thus prepaml the 
way fur its fidl and siihsecpu'nt dissoliitaui. 
During liis reign, Amiirath I, the Tnrkisli 
sultan, as above related, defeated the S*r- 
vians, June 15, 13K», on the Amsidtidd. 
Ihija/.er, Amurath’s sue(*essor, di\ idiul S(*r- 
via hetwta'ij Stepln'ii, son of Ln/.ar, tlie 
last ruler, and his son-in-law, \Viik 
Drankouitsch. Hoth wtuv eomptdlod to 
pay tribute to liim. Ser\ ia now lieeame 
the eliief theatrd of the imhajipy wars be- 
tween the kings of Hungary and the 
Porte. After tin' batth* on llu' AmM‘lft*ld 
in 1447, in which Amurath II con(pn‘r(‘d 
the Hungarians under Hunniades, Si'rvia 
was completely miIhIikmI h\ the 'Piirks. 
The sueeess(*s of Eugene, iiuha'd, pro- 
eured I'or Austria, at flu* poaee ot* Passa- 
rowitz, ill 1718, the largest part of Sia via, 
that is, the northern part, with the capital, 
Helgrade. Ihit by the jieaee of Meignule, 
in I73i>, Austria again lost all this territt)- 
ry, and it was transferred to Turkey. 'Pht^ 
barbarity of the 'rurkish governors and tlie 
aiTOgance of the janizaries led to an insur- 
rection in 1801. (ieorge Petro>vitseh,aman 
of courage, kiuiwn by the name ot Czerny 
Geori^e, placed himself at the head oftlu; 
nialeonteiits, and fought, fir eleven yem>', 
with the greatest ardor. The Servians re- 
e<*ived iLssistance secretly from the Rus- 
sians, and their army was at length inereas- 
eil to 30,000 men. ( V.erny Geoi gt*, taking 
advantage of the weakness of Turkey, de- 
mainle*d that Servia, like; .Molda\ia and 
Walachia, should be ele\ate<l to a pririei- 
pality, under a Greek hospodar. The do 
maiid was n'jecicd. After the Servians 
had gained some successes over the 
Turks, Russia declared in their I’avor, and 
a Russian army inarched into Moldavia 
to their aid. Supplied by the Russians 
with warlike stores, particularly with can- 
non and engineers, Czerny to<jk Belgrade, 
in December, 1806, and, some time after, 
Sliabacz and Xissa. I’ln? Senuan army 
wiLS now increased to 80,000 men. The 
Turks, occupied with other troubles in 
the interior of their country, and repeat- 
edly defwited by the Servians and Hiis- 
ians, at length |jrofK>s<?d an arini.stiee, 
wliieh was concluded, July 8, 1808, at 
Slobosje, at the Servian bead-quarters. 
Czerny George, with tln^ other ch'njfs of 
his nation, now jirepared a constitution 
for Servia, under the protection of Russia. 
Having been before appointed chief ruler 
by the people, he was formally de(ilare<l 


prince of Servia, and recognised by tlnj 
Russian empen^r, who, at tin* same, tinu', 
made Jiiin lieuteimnt-gentTaJ of liie Rus- 
sian army, and knight of tin? order of 
Alexander Newsky. When the war 
hroki^ out again, in March, 1801 >, between 
Russia and tin? Porte, (.V/i'rny George, 
with hisj. Servian troops, took part in it, 
and esseiitiully aidc'd tin? Russian arms. 
Jhit the invasion of Russia by the Ereneh, 
ill 1812, put a siiildeii end to the war, aiul 
led to the peace concluded at Bnehaio'sf, 
May 28, 1812, lu*tw«‘en Riissiti and tin; 
I’orte. It was agreed, in the conditions 
of the pea(‘e, that tin* Porte should treat 
the Scr\mns with kindness, and grant 
them a full amin‘st\. The ti)rtresses 
erected liy them in their eonntrv during 
the late war, were to hi* demnlisln*d, and 
the remainder to he put into tin* hands of 
the Turks, 'i'ln* administratie'i of its 
int('rnal affairs was eommitteii to tin* 
nation. The Servians were to enjoy the 
same ad\antagi‘S with tin* 'rurkish sub- 
jects in tin* islands of the Archipi*Ifigo and 
in other countries. At the end of* July, 
1812, the Russian troo|>s left Ser\ iii. iMany 
of the Ser\iau ehu'ftains, who wen* mo>t 
dt*voted to their cause, aeeompanicd them. 
The war between Ser\ in and the J*orte 
began anew^ in July, 1813, and was ju-os- 
eeuted with much bitterness, and with 
various success. After it had continued 
in*ariy four months, the 'fiirks prevailed. 
(Va*rny George and his adher(*nts lh‘d to 
tin; neighhoring states. Tin* eoin|in;rors 
tnated those who n*maiin“d with tin; 
gn*afesf cruelty. The country w'as made 
a desert. Eiiially, under tin* comliiet 
of Mikiseh, tin; S(*rvians eoneludi'd tin; 
treaty of I)<*eemlM*r 15, 1815, which nunh; 
them not so much the subjects as the <le- 
p<‘iidaiits of tin* Porte. 'Pin* attempt of 
CV.orny (Jeorgt*, in July, 1817, to kindle a 
in;w' wm*, cost him his lill*. Till 1820, 
negotiations with tin; Ser\ians were con- 
tinued iii(.’onstantinojde. 4'ln*y demand- 
ed that ini Turk should possess property 
in Servia without tin; walls of llelgrade. 
It w.'LS granted. Eroni that tinn* tin* eonii- 
try has been governed by a senati*, w'hii'li 
consists of a president, Miloseh, who was 
iriaile prince in 1HJ7, tiinl four inemln rs 
or Servian repn;sentatives. "Pin; senatt; 
holds its sessions at S<;mendra, a fortifi<*<l 
city on the Danube, containing 8000 in- 
habitants and lui archbishop ; also the res- 
idence of the hospodar Miloseh Obre- 
iiowilHcli, formerly a gein*ral under ('zer- 
ny George. The Servians have their own 
judges and local mtigistrates, and have an 
agent constantly at the Porte. They pay 
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to tlio Porte only the kharadsh, wliich 
anionrits to one ducat for eveiy father of 
a family? and one piaster for <ivery other 
incmher. No S(’rviari is pennitlcd to re- 
sitlc permanently in Turkey, and no Turk 
in Servia. Helgnide and all the Tl'urkisli 
forlrcpses in Servia an* occupied by I’urk- 
jvlj troops. In case of a wiw li%‘tween the 
l>(Mte and anj^ forei^ni jxmer, the Servi- 
iitjs are to iurnisli 12,000 nien. 'flie 
orders oi* the vizier, who remains with 
flu* Turkish ^^arrison in Ikd^frarle, arc 
committe<l fin* exeeulion to prinee JMiloseh. 
"I'liis riih*r, in 1 ^ 20 , pur <!o\\n, with an 
iron hand, a relxdlion excited hy his f»uii 
«ev< nty,a!ul was rewarded h'l* it xvith the 
jni.diollie<‘ ed’hospodar. In the war of Rus- 
sia with lh(‘ l^)rrein lS2K,the ServiaJis v\ere 
n'jidy to rise in snp])orl of Russia. — Set; 
Ranivtj’s Sa'ljischc Ihvoluiion (liainbur^S 

Srrrian Laii^iiaf^r and Literafinr. 
'IMie Servian lan^ma^e, p ntTally called 
the Il/i/nan, is a Selavonie dialeef, and, 
anion IT all tin* soutlierti Sclavonic idioms, 
1 lie most [)ow'«*rful. It is spekt ii hy fnt* 
millions (d* petiple, from the ( 'ulpa to the 
Timeek. I'lie Sclavonic dialect, sj)oken 
in Rnl^aria and Jiosnia, diilers litlh* from 
th(' Servian. Recently tin* Servian has 
het ji more cultivated. In 1814, Wiik 
Stt'phaiunvitsch jnihlished, in Vienna, a 
Servian graininar (translated into Ger- 
man, with a prefaet; hy J. Grimm, and 
remarks by Vater, Berlin, 1824). In 1810, 
.he |jnl)lislu'd his Dictionary of tfie Servian 
fianiruage, with Goniiaii and Latin Defi- 
nitions, containing abovt; 80,000 words in 
coimncm use. In the Servian jmetry, the 
excellence of whicli Gdthe and (»riinm 
have acknowledged, a Sclavonic clinrat*- 
tcr of rude energy is imitetl with an Ori- 
ental warmth. In 1828, AVnk Stepha- 
nowitscli published three vtilnines <»f 
Servian |)oetry, at T.eipsie, wliieh have 
been translated into (o'rinan. S«)me of 
the siaigs lire unctmimonly fine. In 182(>, 
he j)uhlished Daniiza (i. e. Morning Star), 
an annual for ladies, in Servian. Theniost 
cecent puhlieations in S(M*viaii literatiin* 
an* Simeon iMilutinow'itseh’s S( rbianka^ i\ 
J^cries of St'rviaii lieroie songs, whieh 
celehrau* the insun*eetion of Servia, of 
^yhicli ho was an eye-witness (4 \ols., 
12ino., Leipsic, 1827), aiul two Sei*\’i.*m 
translations of Horace’s ,drs pndica (\ i- 
enna, 1827], in liexaineK'rs, and in the lie- 
jOK* measure* of the Servians. Both are 
lladsitsch (under the name 
Milosch Swelitsch). The Servian 
prose has produced little besides theologi- 
^ al and n*Iigion.s wwks. lu fact, flic lite- 


rary dialect is not yet settled : the Servian 
scliolars are not agreed whether the arti- 
ficial book language, formed after the 
cccdesiasfical Servian, and which has 
been in use for almost four centuries, or 
the eoninion dialect of the countiy", shall 
become the langtiage of literature. In 
the ff»nn<‘r Raitsch has written his History' 
ofAririous Sclavonic Trih(*s (Vienna, 17f>2, 
4 \ ols.). — See Bowriiig’s Servian Popular 
Partnj (London, 1827?. 

Si: K\tf;K 8 'rke {sorhus ) ; a pretty large 
hajrripi an ln‘e, closely allied to the ajiple 
and pear, hut easily dislinguishahle by its 
piimatc'd leaves. The flowers are nu- 
merous, disposed in corj nihs at the ex- 
lreniitir*s of the iiranelK's, and are suc- 
ceeded hy Aery small, rounded ('r jaar- 
shaped fruit. Tliis fruit is excessively 
aiisterf* and astringent heliax* perfi*ct ma- 
turity, is little esteenirul, and diflienlt of 
digestion, hut, uotwitlisfanding, is some- 
times eaten Avhen in a state f;l' incipient 
dc'cay. 'fhe tree attains the heigljt of 
linty or fifty f(*rt, hut the grow'th is ex- 
ceediiigh sl(»W', the tnmk hardly acfpiir- 
ing the diainetu* of a loot in a century, 
'file weod is very hard, compact, solid,, 
fine-grained, ami suset jnihh* of a l>niliant 
polish. It is in great r(‘(jurst among turners 
and cabinet makers, and is ver}' dear, 
esj)ccially the larger pieces. The service 
tree grow’s Avild in most parts of Knropc, 
and is, besides, occasionally cultivated. 
— The mountain ash is a second species 
of ,wrbus, often cidtivated as an orna- 
mental })lant. It does not exceed the 
height of tAventy or tAventy-five feet, and 
is found AAild in n.any parts of Kuro]ic. 
We luiA'c inllie iK.idiern ]^arts of the T. 
States, a s]H‘eies of sorbus [S. *hiurica7m\ 
closely roemhliiig tin* mountain ash, and 
also fre(im*ntly cultivated in Kurojaan 
gardens. It is found Avild as far south as 
lat. 4;f^, and is freqm'nt in Canada. An- 
k)tlier species (N. inicrocarpa) inhabits the 
range of the Alk'ghany mountains. 

Servile, a Sjainisii Avord of the same 
meaning aa ith the English servile, Avas 
the name giAcii to the opponents of the 
lih(‘ral changes, cuiucmplated hy the 
Cortes, from their fii-st session in 1808. In 
1828, Avheii the h^rench put doAvn the lib- 
erals, the apostolical ])arty (so called) ob- 
tained the aseendeney. 

Hervile Arts. (See ,irts,) 

Serving is the Avinding any thing 
round a roia* to proAent it from being 
rubbed; the niaTerials used for this pur- 
pose, Avhieli an' called se?'nre^ are gene- 
rally spun-yarn, small line^, sennit, or 
ropes, sonif 'times leather, e!d cam^ass, &c. 
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Servites, or Servants of the Holy 
Virgin; a religious order, founded at 
Florence in which hecaiue nume- 
rous, particularly in Gennnny and Italy, 
and received the privileges of the mendi- 
cant ordei-s, hut never had much iidhi- 
eiuv in the church. (See OrdtrSj Re- 
lisCioL'S.) The monks were also called 
Jirethren of the Ave IVlaria, because they 
always began their convei*sation with the 
words of tlu' angelic grci'ting, and Breth- 
ren ot the Btission of (-iirisf. They fol- 
knv the nde of St. Augustiia', and wear a 
black dress. Tlu'ir general has tla* fifth 
place among tliose of the nu*ndicant <u- 
ders ;>t 5v» dm*. have, in rt'cenl 

tiinesj lo.-t niucii <)t' their con^ideratiiai. 
banl Sarpi, and Ft'narius lu‘lt>iigeil to 
, z'dt*r. 

Skk\ irriu: (.v» n'.’Va.-?), in rlie<*i\il law, 
is the right to tin* use of a thing, without 
pro|X'rry in the stime, for all or fa* .<oiiie 
particular purpo.'Jcs. This right, by tin* Ro- 
man law, was not conlined t<» an\ particular 
kindof pro{ierty,but could either i»e limited 
to a jmrticular pt*i*son {.vrrnVa.v ptr.iona- 
lis), or so coniu'cted with real prop(‘rty 
{urmdiiun dominans\ that the owner of 
tlic same, whoever he might be, could 
exercise liis right upon the estate .suh- 
jccted to tlie ser\ itudt* f pretdiuui servurw). 
The sen ifude consisteil either in a right 
to do some act, as to gather fruit from the 
e.stato, &c. (senitus (ijfinnativa), or to jire- 
vent the owner of’ the projierty f’n»m do- 
ing certain acts, as building walls beyond 
a certain height, blocking up a window, 
<ikc. {servitiis iiesrativn), "Jlie owoier of a 
pniperty to whicii a servitude w'ils at- 
tached, could not, by tin? Roman law, he 
ohlig(*d to iH*rform any act himself {scrn- 
ln,i in fitrinuio ronsislm myuit)] but this 
rule is not adhered to, in modern times, in 
thosi* countries where the civil hwv pre- 
^ails. IVrsoiud s(*rvitude.s consi-'^t either 
in the full use of the property, and its 
products (a.m? frurtus\ or in a limited use 
{vjtiLs) of the same (as, for iustanee, merely 
free occupaney — habilatio), Th») iisufruet 
wnA originally allow'ed only in regard to 
tiiose tilings wdiieh were not roiisiimed 
in the use, liut was afterwanJs ext<;i)ded 
to such things as were, eonsuiiHMl by use, 
hut could lie replaced by articles similar 
in nuinlierand quality frurlus), 

Ser\ itudcs c.onnected with real estate (. 9 #jr- 
vitiUes prfndwrum\ which were divide<I 
into servilfide.s on tenements {yro'diorum 
urbanorum), and servitudes on (and (pret- 
diorum rusticorum)^ were, by tbti old Ro- 
man law, required to be uttaclied to a 
permanent cauwi (causam perpdwun\ and 


to be designed for the preservation of 
some actual advantage. 'Fbey could not, 
tbertdon*, by the Roiiian law, be liiiiiled 
liy coiulitions, or for a term of time, bnt 
were inseparable from the projieity, and 
indivisible. Servituiles being burdens up- 
on an estate*, tlie nsiif‘rii<*tiiary must respect 
the rights >of flu* owner of the same, and 
ns<* bis ow n rights nmV/hr, that is, w ith as 
litlh* injury to tin* former as possible. 

Ser>iis ^Fi’iuai's, the sixth king of 
Komi', was tin* son of aslu\<', given by 
'Farqiiin to Tanaquil, his wilt*. Voiing 
Ser\inswas I'diiratcd in tin* ])alace of the 
monan*h, and raised himsidf to .so mn<*h 
consequenci*, that 'Farqiiin gave him hi.s 
ilaiightt*!- in marriage. Servius became 
the fa\onU* of the pi'ople and tlit^ darling 
of th/* .soldiers, and was raised to the 
throni*, on the death of his liitlier-ln-law. 
lie ilefeati'il l!*** Vei(*nti‘s and t’ l* ^^IS- 
caiis, estahlisli(Ml the census, h(*annfied the 
city, and (*nlargc(i its boundaries by taking 
within its walls tlu* hills (^nirinalis, Vi- 
miiialis’, niul l iSitnirmus. He also diviiled 
the Roman people into tribes, and hniir 
several templc<. St'r\ ins iiiarrii'd his two 
daughters to llu‘ grandsons of his f’atlier- 
in-law’; the ( Idcr to 'Fanpiin, and tla^ 
younger to Arnns. The w’.t(‘ of Anins 
murdered lier own husband, to unite hcr- 
st*lf to Tanjuin, wlm liarl likew ’s'* assas- 
sinated his wife. J^ervius was murdered 
by his ow'ii son-in-law, and his daughter 
Tulfui ordered her chariot to he driven 
over the mangled body of h«*r father 
B. r.). Such is the history of SiTvins, as 
eominoiily related. But s«*e Niebuhrs 
Rimutn //?.s7on/(Bd ed., in tlu* chap- 

tei-s On the Legend of 'Fanjiiiiiins Pri.sciis 
and Sf*rvius I’ullins, and C’ritical Ivxain- 
iiiation of the HLsiory of 'larquin and 
Servius. 

Servos S»:hvoki m [sirvnnt nf ser- 
vants)', tlu* title which the jiopes give 
the!iis<*lves. 

Seswom Okientm.e; a plant, known 
from a very ancient period, and very in- 
teresting on nccomil of the economi- 
cal jiiiiposes to wdih'li it is applied. If 
was originally brought from liulia, and is 
said to grow wild in (’iwlon, and along 
the roast of Malulmr. It i.s<*alled seinsrrn 
in Egypt and fither parts of the East, 
where it is ('ulti\at<*d exl«*nsively on ac- 
count of tlu* sei'ds, and an i>Il which they 
yield, not unlike or inferior t<» the oil ol 
idmonds. 'Fliis filant was introduecd into 
(’arolina, from Afri<-fi,l)y the negroes, and 
Huec(*e<lH there perfeetly. It is called 
or bonny, Th(5 oil w'ill kei*p many years, 
does not ac«|iiin’ any rancid smell oi 
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tasns but, 071 tin* other hancJ, in two years 
l)eeoln(*s quite mild, and is a f^ood sidMi- 
tut(‘ lor olive oil. The nef^rqes use the 
soi^ls SIS sui sdiinent. The sessimum wils 
ialnxluet'd into Janmiea hy the, Jews, and 
is now eultivsiUnl in most parts of tlie 
isJiind. It is calh’sl vnnfflo or oil plant ; 

the seeds are fnMjuently llsed^n broths 
hv many of the Kuropesms, latt the. Jews 
inake them ehietly into cakes. In Ju|»an, 
(diina, and ('o<*hin-(^hinM, Avhere they 
have HO hnttia*, they list* the oil for Iryin*^ 
li.-^h, and in dressin^M»thf‘r disht's^iLs a var- 
iiisli, and, iii(‘tlieinally, as a rt‘Solv<'nt and 
tMiioHient. IMiny sjieaks of this oil as 
( fpally jrood to eat and hum. Nine 
j»()imds of the s(‘ed yiehl upwards of two 
jioimds r)f oil. The pljint ^rows to th«* 
heiidif of two fJa't or more ; the stem is 
tqjriijht, herhaeeous, hairy, and almost 
cvlindneal; tin* lea\t‘s an; oval tihltmu*, 
the inferior ones o{i])osit(*, with Ion*; leaf- 
^ talks, eiitin*, <»r with some v(;ry distant 
Ivt'tli; tin* sujierior, nineh narrower, en- 
tire, aeiiminatt*, almost alrernatt*, ainl 
iK .’irly se»il«* : the tiovvt'rs an* solitary, 
a\illary, and tlie eorollu is wliite, and n*- 
* i‘ml)les, in form, that of the lo\<;love. — 
S. imlirum is anotln*r speeit's, en!ti\at<.‘d 
111 l'’?r\pt, and us(*(l fir tln*sam<* purpos<*s 
.'is the pree(‘dirifr. 

Sksostkis ; a kin;j^ of Eirypt, who hy 
SOUK* lias he(*n de<*m(*<l the Shishak of 
Scripture, hut whom (^hampollion has 
shown to he a ditren*nt [leivon. Ih* is 
ailed Setlios, and Sethosis, and his royal 
name is [Iams(*s, or Humeses, lie reijrned 
in the tifeenth eeiiturv Ik (\ jSesostris 
was a ^reat conqueror, who overran A>ia, 
and is sai<l to ha\e <*rected majxifificent 
t- niples in all the citie*s of his empire, to 
hav{; huilr a ^reat wall on the eastern 
houndary of K.Lwpt, and to have dujr a 
nuinh(*r of (*ana!s from tin* Nile, for the 
[iiirposes of <*ommen*e and irrigation. 

t^Kssinn; a hotanieal ti'rm, si«;nifyini; 
'vithout footstalks. 

Skssion, (’oruT of, in Scotland; the 
hifthest ci\il ju<rn'atorv in the kiii'jdom. 
Tlie jud;r(.s (lords of the session) are 
f fieen in iiumher. It has e\t<’tisiM* ori^^i- 
u.'d jurisdiction, and its pow»*rs of re- 
'lew, as a court of appeal, lane no limits 
In 1S08, it was divid<*d into two cham- 
hei-Sj called the first and second tlivision ; 
the lord pn'sidcnt and seven jiidjjjes con- 
‘"‘titiitin^jr th(* former, and the lord jn.stiee 
^*lerk, who is liead of the court of jnsti- 
<hary, witli siv judi^es, tin; latter, 'fhese 
<'ivisi()ns have ind<*[)end<'nt hnt ec'-ordi- 
nate jurisdiction. The hi‘;I» court <'f jiis- 
ticiary or siqirome crinfinal jurisdiction 
* 


fir Scotland, consists of six judges, who 
an3 lords of the session, tlie lord jus- 
tice clerk presiding. In this court the 
nuiiil>er of the jury is fifteen, and a ma- 
jority docidf;s. Tin; court of s(;ssion is 
dividcil into the inner house and outer 
house, wdth apjieal from the; latter to the 
forriH*r, and irom the former to tin; house 
of lords of tin; United Kingdom. 

Sf.ssions. (For the (piarttr sissions^ 
S‘*e (\nirtA, vol. iii, p. .'ic'O.) 

Hksti:rtii;m. (See Sestertius.) 

Skstkktil's; an aneient Roman silver 
c(»hi, worth two ainl a half asses (In^nec 
tin* name sesquitertius, tin* third half). 
(Set* ^'7.?.) In sterling money, the sc-trr- 
tiu< WILS alinut one penny and a (juarter; 
lint it wa« not at all fieriods jinciseiy the 
same. I'ln* neuter firm, sestertium, de- 
notes a niiieli larger amount. It gen- 
erally appeal’s in the jilnral, and 
lies not a real coin, lint a Mini of 1000 
.sestertii. If the sum amounts to 1,000,000 
or more, a mimenil in ies is connected 
With se.sterli a in (c. g. epiadrinnes scstertinm 
is filin’ millions of .9C.9/cr/i7, i. e. quadrafprs 
rentvna millia sesUrtiorum nummonrii). 
Sometimes tin* immeral adverli is nseil 
alone, and deries ei •Icdit signifies dt t ies svs- 
ttrtium, i. t*. decies rcntina niillia srslerlio- 
rum, or a million. The sfstertius was gen- 
erally expressed by the letters L. L. S. (i. e. 
lihra Uhra .vc//n5);and these letter^ W(*n* eon- 
iraeted into 11. S. In eomnion life, it \va'< 
generally called nummus only. (For tin* 
manner in w hich the Roman< express(‘{| 
numerical values, si'c* dSToiatu^n.) As a 
W(*ight, a sest(*rtiNS amomited to ahoni 
fifteen and three fimnhs FreiicJi gniins 
(about 1*2.01 grains '^froy.) 

Skstktto ; a musical piece for .six in- 
d«*p(‘ndcnt voices, wln*ther instrumental or 
vocal. The tormer is jiartieiilarly used 
lor wdiul instruments, and often employed 
for serenades (i|. v.), or notturni. Mosi'hi*- 
les, Beethoven and others have composed 
scstfttos for wand and stringed instrimieiils. 
Vocal sestdtosiire used in operas ; and that 
of Mozart, in the second act of Don Juan, 
is celebrated. 

Skstina; a lyric form of versification, 
which comprises six stro])lics of six lines, 
and one of three lines. The vei*se is gen- 
erally the iambic of five feet, 'fhe eliar- 
aeteristic of the .scstinn is, that in eaeli ol* 
the six strophes the six final words of tlie 
tirat are repeated in such an order that 
the final W'ord of thi* sixth vei-se of the 
first strophe lH*eomes the final word of the 
tirst verse, of the second strophe ; the 
other five verses of flu; soeoml strople* 
end with the final words of tli j five first 
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vrrsos of (ho first stmphe in an arbitrary 
siu'cossion. T/in third stropbo is tbnnod 
in thi' siiim' way from the second as this 
was from the first, and so on ; so tliat each 
of the six linal words is once the first and 
once the last word in each strotilio, and 
the last vei'se of the sixth stroplie ends with 
the final word of the fu*sl verse ofthetirst 
strophe. The strophe of thive lim‘s, with 
which the sestina ends, repeats the six 
final words again in tin; same order as 
they stand in the first strophe: each verse 
contains two of them, one in the middle 
and one at tlie end. There is no otht*r 
rhyme in the scstina, IVirarca has made 
siiecessfnl essays in this form. In gen- 
eral, the Italians, and next to them the 
Spaniards, have most cultivated it. It 
has been attempted, also, in (Jermaii. It 
can he readily imagined how easily this 
form leads to an idle play upon words; 
yet it is astonishing w'ith what skill some 
{Miets have contrived to attach different 
ideas and feelings to the stmie w'ords. 

Skstim, Domenico, tlie most learned nu- 
mismatisi of Europe, in regard to aneient 
coins, tLstar as the know ledge of them can 
IxMicquired hy inspection, was liorii at Flor- 
ence, ill 1750. After having completeil 
his Studies at the school of St. Mareo, he 
entered the elerical order; hut, in 1771, 
li(' left his native? city, and visit<*d Rome, 
Naples, and the Sicilies. In order to 
prosecute his studies with more efl'ect, he? 
went from Sicily, through Malta and 
Smyrna to ('onstantino|)le, whe re he pre- 
pare'd his obse’rvations on the plague', 
which thejii prevaile'd. He? made short 
journeys frejin C'emstanlinople? into Asia 
and Europe', anel live*el awhile' in the house 
of ])rince* Ypsilanti, liospodar of Wala- 
chia. At hiiigth, he vve?iit to Vienina, aiiel 
returned along tlie* Daiiuhe; and over the.' 
Rlack se*a to ( Vinstaiitinople;. The Hrit- 
ish arnba.ssaelejr at tlie* Porte*, sir Rejbe*rt 
Ainslie, wits tlie*u forming a e*<jll<‘cti<iii eif 
ancu?nt coins. For sixlee'ii ye?ai-s Sestiiii 
was his agent, anel in the ce^iirse? of his 
travels e*ejllecte‘d the ceihibrated cabinet 
which he has ele;scrihed in his Lett, e IHs- 
sertazioni numismaiicht sopra alcune Meda- 
^lie rare della Colleziont Ainslicna (4 veils., 
1 789 — ^90, 4to.) ; Descr.Nutmr. vett. ex Mu- 
scis Ainslie^ Bellini^ etc., nernon Jinimad- 
verss. in Opus Eckhel. Doctrina Numorum 
vett. (Leghorn, 179(>, 4to.). To gain a thor- 
ough knowledge of ancient coins, he 
travelled through Germany, visit(?d G6- 
tha, Dresden, and Berlin, where he set- 
tled, and was appointed, by the king, su- 
perintendent of the collection there. In 
1810^ he went to Paris, where he was eJect- 


n/ a oorrosponding momhor of the JlratU 

mie des Imcripiiomd Belles Lellres,and,two 
years later, he received the appointment 
of anti(|uary and librarian of the princess 
Eliza, then graial-duehess of 'I'uscany. 
When Fi‘rdinand 111 as<*ei)ded thetlirone, 
he confirmed him in this ofiiet*, and added 
the title of lionorary pnifessor of tin? imi- 
vei*sity of Pisa. In iVovemhi'i*, 18)25, he 
was living with I'oiint V^iezay at Heder- 
van. His prineijml writings an* Diss. in- 
fonwal Vir^ilio diJlproniano (Flor., 1774, 
4to.); Della Pestv di Constant hwpoli del 
1778(Yverdun [Flor.], 1779, 12mo.); Let- 
tere Odeporiche^ ossia / 'iaf^gio per la Peni- 
sola di Cizico {‘2 vols., Leghorn, 1785); Vi- 
afrppodi Conshtnlinopoli a Bassora ( Yverd. 
[Leghorn], I78()); Viatrupo di liilorno da 
Bass va a Chnstantinopoli ( I iC'gliorn, 17881; 
Leitere e IMsserfazioni numismatirhe,wh\c]i 
appeared at Jieghorn, Rona*, lh»lin, Mi- 
lan, Pisa, and Florenet?, from 17841 to 
1820, in 18 vols., 4 to., w ith many engrav- 
ings; tia? Descripixo JWunorum irterum 
ex variis JMuseis (Lidpsic, I79<), 4to.J; ila* 
Catalofrus JVumorum vetenim A/a.svpi . /m- 
gfoa I mil (Berl., 180.5, fol.) ; tla* Desrr. sclec- 
tioruni JVumismatum in .Kre nuunini Mo- 
duli Miuteo olim^lh.de (*amps, posleaffur 
Mareschalli d FA rets., etc. (Ih‘rl., 1808, 
4to.) ; JJe.9rr. delle Alcdaf^lie (Irechv r Bo- 
vutne del fa BenkowUz (\\vr\.., 1800, 4 to.); 
Desrr. dcfrli Staleri antirlii illustr. eoxi le. 
Meda^lie (Flor., 1817); JMs.h. sopra Ic Mv- 
dofrlie antiche relative alia Confedernz. 
de^rli ^dchei (Milan, 1817, 4lo.); and the 
Desr. delle Medairlie hpanc appartenenii 
alia Lusiiania Betica r alia Parrap;oncse 
del Mas to fi^dervariano (V\ar.j 18 J 8, 4to.). 
His Classes ^enemies sen Monetat'rtus IJr- 
Imtm, Populttrum el Rcfruni Ordhif (Seo- 
fpraphiro et (Itronolouyro desrr. (I'lor., IH‘21, 
4to., 2d <•(!.), may s(?rv<*, in many respects, 
its a gen(?ral iialex te all these works. 
There is hut little prospect that liis Sifs- 
tema frtofrraphivMm jYiiniismatieum ( w ritteii 
by his own hand, in l(i vols., folio), the 
fruit of fifty years of study and investiga- 
tion, will be given to the world. 

Skstos ; a fortress of Europ(*an Tur- 
key, opposite to Ahydos (<|. v.), from 
wiiich it is 2700 yards distant, '^fla? cas- 
tles of the DardanelhiS, sometimes culh;<l 
the Sestos and Jlhydos^ are built near 
the sitcis of the. aneient towns so (*alled, 
famous for the loves of Leaiidcr and 
Hero. 

Set-Off, in law, is when the defeialant 
acknowledges the justice of the plaiiitifi ’s 
demand on the one hand, hut on the 
other sets up a de.rnand of his own, to 
counterbalance that of the [daiiitifi', eitlier 
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in the whole or in part ; iis if the plaintifT 
pue for $100 due on a non; ol* hand, the 
defendant may st;t oft' $00 to himself for 
merchandise sold to the [ilaiiitiff, or for 
any other demand, the arnoimt of which 
is luscca-Uiined in damages. 

Settle, Elkanah, an English poet, 
was born in 1048. At tlie ags of eigh- 
he entered at Oxford, l)ut quitted 
llie nnivt‘rsity without taking a degree, 
and, going to London, eoinnieneed au- 
thor by profession. Ih; wrote numerous 
political pampldets, and, in reply to Dry- 
den’s po(*in fuititled tin; IMedal, occasion- 
ed by the whig party striking a medal to 
commemorate tin; throwing out of the 
bill against the earl of Sballesbiiry, a 
piece* called the Medal Reversed ; and, 
soon aflcr, a j)oem entitled Azaria and 
Hushai, designed as an answer to the 
Absalom and Acliitophel. Jn l()85, lie 
published a p 'em on the coronation of 
Jamiis II, ami, about the same time, ob- 
taimal a pension from the eity, for writing 
an annual inauguration pam^gyric on lord 
maj^or’s d.iy. S(‘ttl(* was, b(‘siiles, an in- 
defatigable- writer for the stage, and pro- 
duced fifbieii dramatic pieces, noiu* of 
wliicli an* now known on the b<>ards. In 
the decline of lif<*, he receivc'd a sfilary 
from the proprietor of a booth at Hartliol- 
omew lair, as a writer of “ Drolls,” whic*h 
were geiH*rally V(;ry su<*cessful, and is 
said to have been, at that time, the b(‘st 
contriver of theatrical machinery in the 
kingdom. He died at the Charter-house, 
in 1724. 

Settle iviEXT ; a legal residence or 
establishment of a person in a particular 
parish or town, which entitles him to 
maintenance there, if a ])auper. In I’hig- 
land, tilt* poor are supported by tin* jmr- 
isli w'h(*n* they have a settlt»ment. In 
New England, they are supported by the 
tow^n. Ill England, the statutes 12 Rich- 
Jinl H and 11) Henry V'll seem to be the 
fn*st nidinu'iits of parish settlements. Ry 
statutes l:l and 14 (diaries II, a legal set- 
tlement is tleclared to be gained by birth, 
l\v inhabitancy, by ajiprentieeship, or by 
wvic(. forty days, lint the gaining 
of a settlement by so short a resilience 
produced great evils, which were reme- 
died by statute 1 James II. 

Setti.ement, Act of ; ii name given 
to a .statute 12 and 13 William III, cap. 
% by wlni'h the crown was limited to the 
present reigning lionse in England, and 
hy which some new provisions were 
^Ided in favor of the subject, securing his 
blvrty and the riglits of conscience. 

?*5etuval, or St. Dues • a town of 


Portugal, in Estrernatlura ; fifteen miles 
south-east of Lislion ; Ion. 8® 54' W. ; 
lat. ^18*^ 21^ N..; fiopulation 14,87(3. It is 
situated in a bay of the Atlantic, at tin; 
inoutli of the riv(;r Sandao, with a good 
harbor, capahli; of receiving ships of aiiv 
burden, and exports lemons, olives, oil, 
wine, and, above all, bay salt, of which 
no Jess than 200,000 tons are annual !> 
made liere. Tlie streets arc paved, anil 
the town is fortified with a mound, a < iia- 
del, and several small forts. SetiKhl 
eontaiiis five churches, one hospital, 
elev<;ii convents, and an academia prohU- 
matica, 

Seume, John Gottlieb, known for hi.-» 
writings and his adventures, a man of' a 
vigorous mind, but eccentric disposition, 
was l)oni at Poseriie, in 1763. He wa> 
left an orphan, but was placed, by a cliai - 
itable j)ersc)n, at the Nicolai school in 
lA'ipsic. Here be began the study ot‘ 
theology ; but, becoming discontented, 
he set oft' secretly for Paris. On his w'a\ , 
he was forced to join the Hessian troop"- 
then raising to serve in America (1781 ). 
After his return, be was obliged to enter 
the Prussian serv ice, but at length stud- 
ied at the university of Leipsic, and, in 
I7f)3, becaim* secretaiy of the Russian 
general at Warsaw'. lie soon after re- 
turned to Leipsic, wJi(‘re he published 
s<;vend works, and was eiiqiloyed as a 
eoiTCctor of tin* press. In 18()1, he set 
out on a pedestrian excursion through 
Austria, Italy and France, and, on his re- 
turn, piiblisheil an account of liis tour, 
under tlie title of Walk to Syracuse (in 
Gerinan). In 1805, he imdertook a sim- 
ilar expedititin into Russia, Sweden, &;c.. 
which is described in My Summer of 
180.5 (2d ed., 181.5). He died at Teplitz, 
in 1810. His antobiograpliy, which be 
left unfinislu'd, was completed by Clodi- 
us, and is contained in the edition of bis 
works in twelve volumes (Leipsic, 182(), 
seq.). 

Seven Islanus. (See Ionian Islands,) 

Seven Liberal Ar'us. (See cir/s.) 

Sevennks, (See Ccvcnncs.) 

Seven Sleepers. There is an old 
story that Epimenides of Crete reappear- 
ed in the world, after sleeping forty yeai*s 
in a cave (set* Epimenides ) ; and ail our 
readers are acquainted with the veracious 
legend of Rip Van Winkle, iis related in 
the SkotcJi-Book of Geoftnjy Crayon ; but 
the ^nmher of the seven sleepers was of 
longer duration. In the time of the em- 
peror Decius, when the Christians were 
pcrsecutctl, seven noble youths of Ephe- 
sus concealed tliemsclvcs in a neighboring 
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ravcrn, the entrance of which was closeil 
hy oriler of the emperor. Tlie perseciittnl 
youths iinine<ruUoly fell into a ileep shun- 
her, from which they were accidentally 
awakened iti tlie reij^n of 'riu'odosiiis 
11, after a period of 187 years. Prt'sscd 
with hunger, after their long fast, th(‘y 
sent o/ie orf‘ tlieir ntiniluT to the city 
to purchase hrontL Ha was nstonishad to 
rro-isvs arccted all over tlia ait\' ; mtd 
h/s own antumatrd drass and ohsolata hui- 
iruage eotifoundcd the baker, to whom ha 
olfered an old medal in payment for 
hivail. Suspected of having lound a s *- 
eret treasure, In? was carried ht'fore the 
judge, lo whom lie relatetl his miraculous 
story. The bishop of Kphesus, tlie 
magistrates, and the enipc'ror himselfj 
hastened to the cave, and found the sleep- 
<‘rs still hearing the bloom of youth, 
'fhev related their story to the multitudi*, 
gavi‘ them their benediction, and expired. 
The church has consecnited tin* *i7th of 
.luiK* to I heir memory, (^aatlw, Irfa SanviO’ 
rum ofthe llollandists, tom. vi,d7o — .‘Vd7.) 
This legend has not lH‘en confined to the 
Christian world. The Koran r(‘lat(‘s tin* 
tale of the sev(‘n sleepei*s, to whom it as- 
signs a dog (Al Kakim), and out of re- 
spect for whom it deidares that the sun 
altered his course twice a day, that Ik* 
might shiiK* into the cavern, d’lie Mo- 
lijenmedan and Christian story are prob- 
al)ly both deriv(*d from the same sourci*. 
SfiVFV Htaks. (»See Pieia^lcN.) 

SfiVK.xTff J)\v llaPTfSTS. (See Pajf- 
tts/s.) 

Skvk.v Wise e.x, or Seven Svoes or 
(rREECE. This name is commonly aopli«>d 
ro Severn y)hilo'>o]>ljers, smi*ral of whom 
wen* legislators, of an (‘arly period of 
(yrecian history. They were j’enaiidrr 
of ('orinth (in place* of whom some- gi\(* 
I'lnmenidefs ((j. v.) of (’rete), Piltacns of 
MityleiK‘, Tiiales (<j. v.), Solon ((). v.), 
ilias (q. v.), Cliilo, and Cleolndns (<|. v.). 
GV/^cf, division dreflc Lllernlurcy |). 

ly). 

Seven Wonders ok the World; 
seven inonuments, nmiarkahle for tlnfir 
sjdendor or ina'gnitiule. They an^ the 
pyramids (ej. v.) of (instead of 

which some name the Pharos (q. v.) of 
Alexandria), the walls and hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon (<|. v.), the temple of Di- 
ana at Ephesus ((;. v.), the statue of the 
Olympian Jupiter (see Plndias^xha Mau- 
soleum (see Jlrtemisia, and Maintolnim), 
and the colossus of Rhf>des (se,e (UAossus). 
These are n€>t, however, to be considered 
the greatest works of ancient art and 
taste. This group of the seven wonders 


si:vE.\ yiuRS’ war. 

originated among the (Jn*(*ks in the time 
of Alexander. Philo the By/aiitiiu* has 
descriheil them in his work I)v septan 
Orhis Spcctaculis (lute evlition, Leijisie, 
I8l(i). 

Seven Yevus’ War. By the tn’aties 
of peace eonc*lud('d at Hr(*slan, July 
I74‘J, and 'at J)n*sflen, Di’c. ^5, 174.5, Ma- 
ria 'Fhan^sa o/‘ Austria aadad to khii( 
Fradarit' II siv prinriiuiiitias of Hilasia 
and tha county of (Slatz. The loss of 
these title t(aritorii‘S was too paiiifnl for 
her not to think of re(*ov(*ring them. For 
tins jmrpost*, she (’onelii(h*d an allianc*!* 
with Eli/ah(*tb, tin* t'lnpress of Uiissia, 
and pi'rsonnl enc'inv ot‘ Fn‘(h‘ri<*, hrought 
o\er to her cause tin* king of Poland and 
the elector of Saxony, Angiistns III, 
and attemj)t<*il to form a closer union 
with I'Vancc, i.ot withstanding tin enmity 
that had existed between tbat I aigdom 
aiul her own for etuitufu's. W hile 31a- 
ria Th(‘n‘sa was occiipit'd in these jtro- 
p‘<*ts, a dispnlc* had Jirisiui lu'tw'een Eng- 
land and l'Vanc<‘, rc‘l;iling to tin* homidary 
between their possessions in AnK*ri<*a, 
which broki; out, in 17.55, into ojk'h hos- 
tilitii's. To protect his Ci(*rman states 
against an attack from France*, the king 
of iOngland conclude'd an ailiaiK*(‘ witli 
i'russia; and, soim^ montlis after, I’raiK'e 
made a leagU" with tin* (‘ourt of V'icmna, 
])romisir.g to funiisb ‘^4,000 auxiliary 
troops against Prussia. But tliese auxil-i 
iaries w^ere afterwards ijien‘ased to 
180,000; for it w.ns nttlier the design of 
b’nmef to injiin* the king of l lngland by 
eonejuering Mano\er, llian !<i aid in ac- 
eomplishing the ambitions (h'signs of the 
empn ss on Silesia. By meaj»< of 3Ieii- 
z.i']y a eb*rl\ in the Savon cabiiK't, all tin* 
procj‘edi/)gs of tia* Bu'^sian, \ustrian and 
Saxon courts wctc iliscoven*d to 31al/alin, 
tlie Prussian ambassador in Drt'sde'n, and 
l'’rederic M aceordinglv pnqiared bims(*lf 
for war. lie dimumded an explanation 
from the! ennnl of V ienna, re<*( ived an 
eijuivoeal answa*r, tiiul resolve'd to antici- 
pate his eiif'inies. In August, 175b, 
tlK.Tefore, he invadeel Saxony with (>0,000 
men, in three* divisions, inve*sted l)re*selcn, 
loe>k possessiem e)f the docume*nts ne'e*e‘S- 
saiy to justify his cemduct, whie*h he* 
fouiiel in the; archive's of the* cahine*t llieirc, 
uiiel investe‘el the* Saxein army of 1.5,000 
men in their iortifted e*amp at Pirna. 
31eanw'hil«*, fiedd-marshal Hrow’ii ael- 
vuiie*e*d from Bohe*mia with an army to 
lih<*rato Saxemy. Fre*deric, leMiving tremps 
suffie*.ieuit te» maintain the sie*g«3 of the* 
Saxon camp, marclK*<| to Beiliemiei to 
iiKita the Austrians, anel eng«ge*d (hem, 
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Oct. J, at Lowositz. The battle, ihough 
not decisive, prevented the ficdd-iriarshal 
from aiding the Saxons. They were 
forced to surrender as j)risoner8 of war, 
and the inferior officers and coirimoii 
soldiers wen? compelled to enter the 
Vriissian service ; but they soon deserted, 
both singly and in whole njgirnents, Iwi- 
eaiise they would not fight against their 
own sovereign. Such was the end of the 
iirst campaign ; anti the Prussians re- 
mained tiirough the winter in SiLxony and 
Silesia. Frederic’s inviision of Saxony 
oX(dt(*d a g(meral comniotion in the couits 
of Europe. It was pronounced to be a 
violation of the tniaty of Westphalia, and 
France, as om^ of tlie guaratities of that 
treaty, now took part in tlnj struggle*. 
Sweden, too, for the siinie reason, and 
Pussia, on account of lier alliance with 
the (‘m})ress, adopted a similar course. In 
the diet at Ratisbon, war was declared on 
the part of the empire against Prussia. 
Thus, in 1757, Austriji, Russia, France, 
Sweden, and the OtTnian empire, were 
in arms against Frederic, while he hiul 
no ally but Englajid ; and, in a war by 
land, but little aid was to be expected 
from her. In order to anticipab) his en- 
emies, Frederic; marched into Bohemia 
with four armies in April, 1757, and. 
May f), a bloody battle was fought at 
Prague, in which the; Prussians conquer- 
ed, but lost their distiiiguislied general 
Schwerin. . Tlie greatest part of the van- 
quished Austrian army threw itself into 
the city of Prague, to which the king 
iniiri(;diuteiy laid siege. Field-marshal 
Daun, who was stationed on the heights 
of Colin with (>0,000 Austrians, received 
orders to hazard a decisive action for the 
reli(*f of Prague. 3\) prevent this, Fre<l- 
eric advanced to Colin (q. v.), attacked 
the enemy with 24,000 men, lost the bat- 
tle, and 8 — 14,000 brave soldiers, and was 
forc,(‘d lo raise tin; siegt; of Pnigue, and 
to retreat to Saxony and LusiUia. He 
effected bis retreat frofu Bohemia without 
further loss. Memiwbile, the French had 
taken j)ossession of West;!, the ])rincipali- 
ties of Cl(‘vc, and bhist I'Vit'sland, tlie ter- 
ritories of llesse-(’ass(‘l and Hanover, and 
under contribution, 'flic duke 
m (aimberlaud, who commanded the 
lorces of tin; German staU'S, allied with 
Irussia, namely, Hanover, Hesse, Bruns- 
wick, Gotha and Buekeburg, 40,000 men, 
to whom were opposed 100,000 French, 
Was defeated at Hasttuibcck July 2(>, aiul 
driven back to Static, and eoneluded a 
^‘upitulation, Sejit. 8, at KlosttT-Seven 
(wJiich, however, was ii-.m t'r carried into 


execution), by the terms of which all the 
ahove-rneritioried troops, except those of 
Hanover, were to be disbanded. A 
French army under the prince de Sou- 
bise, witli the imperial forces, 15,000 men 
strong, under the prince of Ilildburghau- 
sen, now menaced Saxony, and tiie he- 
reditary states of Frederic, who, there- 
fore, left the duke of Beveru in Silesia, 
marched to Thuringia, and drove the 
French from Erfurt. On receiving infor- 
mation that an Austrian army, under 
Haddick, had invaded the Mark, Frederic 
hastental back to Torgau. But, as the 
Austrians soon n;treated, and the French 
advancc'd anew, be marched against the 
latter, and fought at Rossbach (q. v.), Nov. 
5, that memorable battle, in which both 
the French and the imperial armies were 
defeated, and found safety only in a hasty 
flight. They went into winter-quarters 
at a distance, and the possession of Saxo- 
ny was secured to the king. Upon tliis, 
Frederic hurried back to Silesia, where 
Scbweidiiitz and Breslau had fallen into 
the hands of tlie Austrians. With a small 
army, fatigued by a long march, he de- 
feated, Dec. 5, at Leuthen (q. v.), a force 
twice as great, under Daun. Breslau 
surrendered fourteen days afler, witli a 
numerous garrison, and a large quantity 
of stores, and, soon after, Liegnitz also. 
In these actions the Austrians lost up- 
wards of 40,000 men. Silesia was again 
tom from them, and Frederic was now 
more formidable to his foes than ever. 
Tlie Russians inarched into Pnissia, in 
June, 100,000 men strong, laid waste the 
country in a barbarous manner, maltreat- 
ed the inhabitants, defeated lield-inarshal 
Eehw^ald, Aug. 30, at Grossjiigemdoii^ 
with his army of 24,000 men, mid then 
returned, destiwiiig all before them. Tlie 
Sweiles, ill September, occupietl Anklain, 
Demniin and Pasewalk; but, in a few' 
w't'eks, they won; defeated by Lehw'ald, 
and driven" to Riigcn. Tiie thini cam- 
paign w^as opened in February, 1758, by 
Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick (q. v.), 
who w'as now' at the head of tlie allied ar- 
mies, in the room of the duke of Cuinher- 
laiui, and o])|)osed the French in Lower 
Saxony and Westphalia. His nephew', 
the hereditary prince, afterwards dukt* of 
Brunswick, Charles William Ferdinand, 
commanded under him. Duke Fenli- 
nand made himself master of the Weser, 
expelled the Fivnch, under (^lermont, 
fnaii 1.0 wer Saxony and Westphalia, ami 
defeated them, June 23, at Crefeld. He 
then returned over tlie Rliiiio to Hesse, 
whi*re Soiibist; was stationed with a 
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French army, and whitlier Clermont fi»l- 
lowed him. Ferdiimiid, in the mean 
while strengthened by 12,000 Knglish 
troops, forced tlic two hostile bodies to 
retire over the Maine and tln^ Rhine, 
where they went into winter-ciuarters. 
In the winter of 1758, after tlni Aus- 
trians had been driven from Sih‘sia, 
and Scliweidnitz recovered, rrederie 
marched into IMoravia, and iti May coin- 
n\enced tVie siege of Ohnutz ; but, when 
Datiii arrived, in July, he was forced to 
raise the siege, with tlie loss of a large 
stock of provisions and amtniinition. 
The RiisaianSf afler having driven bark 
the few Prussian troops, marched info 
Neiiinark, and Frederic hastened vv'itli a 
body of sohliers to protect his heredita- 
ry states. lie came up with tlic Russian 
army, 50,000 men strong, vvlio w<‘r(^ be- 
sieging Ciistrin, attacked them at ZorndorlJ 
Aug. 20, with .‘10,000 men, deh'afed them 
after a bit.ody engagement, and forced the 
Russians to n'tn*at to Poland. AOerthi.s, 
he again turned his atUmtion to Saxony, 
where his brother prince Henry was no 
longer able to rosist the Austrians. He 
encamped at Hochkirch (<i. v.), where lu; 
was attacked in the night of October 14, 
ami suffered a total defeat. 8oon after, in 
Silesia, Frederic compelled the Austrians 
to raise the siege of Neisse; he then 
hastene<l to Saxony, and drove field-mar- 
shal Daun, who was besieging J)r<‘sdc*n, 
back to Boliemia. At tlie close of the 
campaign, the king saw all his state.s, ex- 
cept the kingdom of Prussia, frcjc from 
the enemy. In F ranee, there was a gen- 
eral wish for peace ; Imt Louis XV, and 
iii.s mistress, the march ioiuiss do Pompa- 
dour, were bent on continuing the war. 

A new alliance was, tlierefon?, concdudeil 
with Austria, December JIO, 1758, and the 
same month a treaty was alsoentiTed into 
between Fnglaiid and Prussia, in wlfndi 
Frederic was promised a yearly subsidy. 
Prince Henry marched into Jlobemia, 
notwithstanding the, severity of the win- 
ter; the ho-<td(? tro<»j)S were dispersed, a 
corps of 2.500 men was taken by general 
IIiilsen,and an immense booty. The, in- 
af’tive imperial forco.s, in Franconia, 
prince Henry put to fbglit. Contribu- 
tions were hwied by the Prussians on 
Bamberg, Erfurt and Wurzburg. An- 
other body of Prussians invadfid tlie duchy 
of Meckleidiurg-Schwcrin, which was 
compelled to furnish large (piantities of 
military stores, besides 10,000 namiits, in 
the course of the war, and to pay sevend 
million dollars, in corivSerpicnce of tiie poli- 
cy of their sovereign, who first gave his vote 


to have Fn'deric II treated as nii enemy of 
the empire. 44ie allies, under Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, could elfect but little at the 
beginning of the campaign of J750. 'Phe, 
French had taken I'Vnnkfoil on th(^ Maine 
by surfirise, during the winter, and the 
plan f(>r recovering this city was fnisira- 
UmI hy tl,'e failure of the attack on Bergi'n, 
Afiril l.*l. But, Aug. I, Ferdinand gained 
a spItMidid vietory at i^IindiMi over the 
French troops uiuler Coiuades and Bn»- 
glio. Dll tlie same day, the hereditary 
])iinee of Brunswick liki'wise defeatcMl 
the French at (lolifeld, and they were 
driven over the Lnlin on one side, a/id 
over the Rhine nii tin? other. Bufgen(*ral 
W<*(h'l, who undertook t<i n*sist the prog- 
ress of tlu‘ Russians, wiLs deteated at Kay, 
near Zulliehau, in tin* Neumark, by gen- 
eral Soltikoti', and Frederic hasternul I'rom 
Sih*.sja to def nd bis i*lectoraI t rritori<'s 
from the danger which hung over them. 
Aiig. 12, h(‘attaeked tin? Russians at Ku- 
nersiiod’ ((|. v.), not lar from h'rankforl, 
ainl had already defeated tln'rn, and ev(*n 
ilespatehed messengei*s from the fn'ld 
with the n(*\vs of his victory, when Lau- 
don, who had pn?vioiisly joined the Rus- 
sians with 18,000 Austrians, deprived him 
of his expecti'd sucei*ss. I'lie Russians 
purchased their victory dearly, but they 
madt? no use of it. Frederic’s position 
was extremely dangerous ; inde(?d. In* be- 
gan :o apjirelnmd an unfortunate issue of 
tile war. Tin? Russians were victorious 
in bis hen*ditary states ; Daim was in Lu- 
satia with a large army, and Saxony was 
overrun by the im])erial troops. The 
Austrians and Russians wished to unite ; 
but princf? Henry dejirived the lormer of 
their magaziin’s, and thus oliliged them 
to retreat ; ainl Fn?derie, anticipated the 
Russians in their march to Sii(?sia, and 
compelled them to retire to l*oland. In 
Sa.xony, the king experieiieed a new mis- 
fortune. (h?nerai Fink, a brave eommand- 
er, was forced to surrender, at Ma\(?n, 
Nov. 21, with 11,000 men and a large num- 
ber of cannon, to the Austrians. But, iiot- 
withstimdiiigall the.se mishaps, at tlie cIom? 
of the campaign, the ejiemy were nearly 
every when? driven back; only Daun re- 
mained in Saxony, where he had occu- 
pied DreH(h?n. The Sw(?deH, also, who, 
after the battle of Kunersdoi*f, wIk’u 
J* russian Pomerania was destitute of 
troops, invaded that country, were driven 
by Manli^iiftd and Platen urid(?r the can- 
non of Stralsund. Tlie cam])aign of J700 
seemed, at first, to forebode ill success to 
Frederic. Tin? brave geiujral Foiiqii^t 
was taken at Landshiit, with 8000 Priis- 
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siaiis ; the king was forced to raise, July 
30, the 8ic3ge of Dresden, which he had 
conirriericed on the 14th ; Gla.,z had gone 
over to the Austrians, and Fredtiric was 
obligefl to march iiiU) Silesia for its pro- 
tection. With 30,000 Prussians he en- 
tnMichcd himself at Liegnitz ; the hostile 
troops, under Daun and Laudoy, Wfire 
more than 100,000 strong, and threatened 
an attack. Put l.audon was defl‘ated, 
Aug. 15, at J/iegnitz, and Daun was uua- 
hle to afford him any assistance. The 
Austrians lost 10,000 men in killed, 
wound('d and prisoners, 2.3 standards and 
82 pieces of catmon. Frederic’s loss 
was 1800 killed and wounded. Mean- 
wijik‘, a corps of Russians and Austrians 
had advanced to Berlin, and k‘vied contri- 
hulions on the people. Frederic hasten- 
ed thither to 'cut off the enemy; hut, not 
tinding tli<*m there, he returned to Saxo- 
ny, where the inifHM'ial forces were sta- 
tioned, and Daim and Fascy had united. 
At 3\»rgan he attacked the enemy, Nov. 
.3, defeated them in a hloody engagement, 
which was gaine<l childly hy the sagacity 
and courage of Ziethen and Mcilkuidort* 
and th(‘n went into winter-quarters in 
Saxony. Laiidon, also, was driven hack 
ill Silesia to the county of (Rat/, and thci 
Russians wore forced to raise the siege of 
Colherg and to retire to Poland. 33ie al- 
lied forces, under Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, defeated the Fnuicli, July 31, at 
IMarhurg ; .but the latter remained in 
Hesse, where they had extensive mag- 
aziiHs. February II, I7(il, Ferdinand 
attacked the French in their quarters ; 
llu'y fled, and many of their fortifications 
and magazines fell into the hands of the 
conipierors. A corps of Fn'iich and 
Saxon troops was defeated, Fehruary 14, 
at LangeiLsalza ; but the allies were 
obliged to raise the siege of Ziegenhain, 
Marburg and Cussel, with loss, and the 
French once more became masters of all 
Hesse, and had an unohstnicted passage 
to Hanover. The. people all wished for 
peace ; hut not so their riders, except the 
king of Prussia. Maria Then'sa would 
not now be satisfied merely xvith the 
restoration of Silesia. The empmss Eliz- 
abeth was desirous of retaining Prussia, 
and the Fn^nch minister ChoisenI sought 
to revenge himself for a pot'tical epistle, 
in wliich Frederic had satirized him, by 
protracting the war. The ])roposals of 
peace, made by England and l^riissia. 
Were not accepted, aiul Frederic endeavor- 
ed to protect Silesia against the Austrians 
and Russians, who had united, in August, 
at Striegau. The king maintained his 


camp at Schwcidiiitz against a much 
8Uj)erior force, and the greatest part of 
the Russians were obliged to retire to 
Poland, for want of provisions. Laudon 
surprised Scbweidiiiiz Oct. 1. A garri- 
son of 3700 men, several magazines, and 
a large ijuantity of military stores, fell 
into the bands of the Austrians. Prince 
Henry, in Saxony, was also reduced to 
great straits by Daun. Jii Pomerania, de- 
tached bodies of the Prus^sians were de- 
feated hy the Russians, and, after a brave 
re*sistance, Dec. JO, they lost the fortress 
of (.’olherg. 33ie Sw edes, on the contra- 
ry, were driven back to Stralsund ; and, 
July 1.5, Ferdinand, duke of JJninswick, 
gained a brilliant victory at Billingsliaii- 
sen over the French; but the triumph 
was of little ini])ortance. Frederic felt 
Jiiinself in a desperate condition, and, in 
consequence of all these misfortunes and 
tJie sn]>erior strength of bis enemies, 
seeiiu il to be verging to his min. But, 
January 5, 1702, Elizabetii, the empress 
of Russia, died ; and her successor, Peter 
III, the piTsonal friend and admirer of 
I"red(‘rie, concluded an armistice xvith 
him, March 10, 1702 ; which was follow- 
(‘d, May 5, hy the jieace of Petersburg. 
Sweden, likew'is(», made peace with Prus- 
sia ; atul,as Peter’s intercession with Aus- 
tria xvas ineflectual, the Russian emperor 
sent a body of troops to aid the Prussians. 
But the emperor’s early death soon broke 
the alliance wdtb Frederic, and his succes- 
sor, Catliarine 11, recalled the Russian 
troops, amounting to 20,000 men, from the 
Priissian service. Frederic, however, 
xvas delivered from one dangerous ene- 
my, and liad gained an important pre- 
pondenince of strength over the rest. He 
now^ drove an Austrian eor])s from their 
entrenchments at Burkersdorf, recovered 
Sclnveidnitz in October, left the duke of 
Bevern with an army for the defence of 
Silesia, and inarched to Saxony. After 
several successful engagements, prince 
Heniy gained, Oct. 21), an im})ortant vic- 
tory over the Austrian and the im|>erial 
troops at Freiberg, luid the king now con- 
cluded an armiatiee with the Austrians ; 
but it related only to Saxony and Silesia. 
Fnder duke Fertlinand and the Iieredita- 
ry prince of Brunswick, the allies com- 
menced, unsuccessfully, the campaign of 
17(12 against the French ; bur the latter 
were, defeated, June 24, at Wilhelinsthal, 
driven from dieir fortified camp atCassel, 
mid extremely weakened. Cassel itself was 
besieged, and, November 1, surrendered 
to the allies. IVo days after this, the 
preliminaries of peace between England 
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and France were signed, and tlie peace 
itself was continued al Paris, Feb. 10, 
1763. (See Paris, Treaties concluded at.) 
Frederic was thus exposed alone to his 
enemies; but he had already acquired a 
decided superiority, A Prussitui force, 
under Kleist, also obliged several of the 
most important states of the empire to 
declare themselves neutral. After a short 
negotiation, and without the aid of for- 
eign mediation, Frederic concluded a 
peace with Austria and Saxony at Ilu- 
bertsburg (q. v.), Feb. 15, by which each 
power received again all tin; territories 
which it had possessed before the war, 
though in a iniserabh; condition. The 
unity of purpose, which marked all the 
measures of Frederic, and tin* great sup- 
plies both of men ami mom‘V, w'hich he 
oBitai lied from tin* conquest of Saxony, his 
comprehensive genius, his numerous and 
excellent genenils, and tlie bravery of his 
troops, gave the Prussian iimnarch asuperi- 
urity over his enemies, and brought to a hap- 
py conclusion a war which had made the 
Prussian kingdom more than once trem- 
ble on the brink of destruction. This 
war cost Europe a million lives, and ex- 
hausted all the states which took part in 
it, without having procured to any but 
England the smallest advantage*. — See 
Hist, de la Guerre de sept ..Ins, in the post- 
humous works of Frederic II; Histon/ 
of the Seven Years' fVar, by Lloyd and 
Tempelhof ; Ratzow’s Charakteristlk der 
vierkicurd.,Sfc.; the Gestdndnisse eines Oes- 
f retch. Veterans [Confessions of an Aus- 
trian Veteran], by Kunia(!Zo ; and lord 
Dover’s Lift of Frederic II { London, 1 832). 

Seventy, The. (See Septuaa^inl.) 

Severians, Severites. (See Gnostics, 
and Monophy sites.) 

Severn (anciently Sabrina) ; a river 
wliich rises near Pliidimmon hill. North 
Wales, passes by Shrewsbury, Worcester, 
Fptoii, Tewksbury and Gloucester, and, 
entering the sea, its mouth is called Bris~ 
tot Channel. A coniniunicatiou between 
this river and the TI tames, the Trent, the 
Dec, and the Mersey and other rivers, has 
been opened by different canals ; length 
of its course to the sea, about 200 miles. 

Severus, Alexander. (See Alexander 
Severus.) 

Severus, Lucius Septirnius ; a Roman 
emperor, bom at Leptis, in Africa, of a no- 
ble family. He successively exercised all the 
ofiicesofthe state, and recommended him- 
self to notice by an ambitious mind and a 
restless activity, that, for the gmtification of 
avarice, could endure the neatest hardships. 
After the murder of Pertinax, Severus 


resolved to remove Didius Julianus, who 
had liought the imperial purple when ex- 
posed to sale by the pretorians (<|. v.), and 
proclaimed himself emperor on the bor- 
ders of lllyricum, where he was stationed 
against the barbarians. To support him- 
self, he took, as his partner in the empin*, 
Albiiiiis, who was at the head of the K()- 
man forces in Britain, and immediately 
marched towards Rome to crusli Didiu,s 
aiitl his partisans, lie was received with 
acclamation ; and Julian wtis deserted by 
his favoritt's, and iLssassinated by his own 
soldien-. In profiissing that he had as- 
sumed the purple only to n^vemge the 
<leath of the virtuous P(*rtinax, Sevc^rus 
gai!i(*d many adhereiits, and wjis enabh'd 
to banish the ])naorians, whose insolence 
and avarice had become alarming, not 
only to the citizens, but to the emperor. 
But while he was victorious at liouif*, 
IVscennius Niger was in the East, at Un? 
hcail of a powerful army, and with the 
luuiie and c‘nsigns of Augustus. Many 
obstinate battles were fought between the 
imperial rivals, till, on the plains of Issu>, 
Niger wtis totally ruined by the loss ol* 
20,000 men. The head of Niger was cut 
off and stmt to the con(|ueror, who ]>un- 
ished, in a most cruel manner, t)i(' parti- 
sans of his unf()rtunate rival. Severus 
afterwards j)illaged Byzantium, which 
had shut her gates against him ; and after 
he had conquered s(^veral nations in the 
East, he n^turned to Rome, n ‘solved to 
destroy Albinus, with whom la^ had hith- 
erto reluctantly shared the imperial pow- 
er. He attempted to assassinate him by 
his emis.saries; but when this had failed 
of success, Se,v«*rus had recourse to arms, 
and the fate of the empire was again de- 
cided cm the ))lains of Gaul. Albinus 
was defeatc'd, and the c*on(itn?ror insidteil 
the dc\ad body cd* his rival, and ordered it 
to be thremn into the Rhone, aftcirhe had 
sulferc;d it to putrefy before the; door of 
his tent, and to be torn by his dogs. The 
adherents of Albinus shared his fate; ; arid 
the return of Severus to the capital ex- 
}iibitc;d the bloody triumphs of Marius 
and Sylla. The richest of the citizens 
were sac.rificed, and their money iMicame 
the property of the emperor. Commodus 
received divine honors, and his murdc;n^rs 
were punished in the most wanton man- 
ner. Tired of the inactive life he led in 
Rome, 8(3verus marched into the Exist 
with liis two sons Caracalla and Geta; 
made himself master of Scleucia, Baby- 
lon and (ytesiphon ; and advanced far into 
the Parthian territories. From Parthia, 
he marched towards the more southern 
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provinces of Asia, and, after lie hatl visit- 
rd the tomb of Poiripey the Great, entered 
Alexandria. The revolt of Britain i*ecal- 
le<l him fh)m the East. Afler he liad re- 
duced it under his power, lie built a wall 
across the northern parts of the island to 
defend it against the frequent invasions 
of tlie Caledonians. (S(ie Pict8\ fVaU.) 
Hitherto successful against his enemies, 
Severus now found the peace cd* bis fam- 
ily disturbed. Caractdla attempted to 
murder his father, os he was concluding a 
treaty of peace with the Britons ; and Se- 
verus, worn out with infirmities which 
the gout and the uneasiness of his mind 
increas(»d, soon after died at York, A. D. 
211, ill the fJdth year of his age. Severus 
has been so much a<lmired for hLs military 
talents that some have called him the 
most warlike of the Roman emperors. As 
a monarcli, he was cruel ; and it has lieen 
observeil that he never did an act of hu- 
manity or forgave a fault. Tn his diet, he 
vvtis tciniieratc, and he always showed 
himsi'lf an en<‘niy to ])oinp and splendor. 
He loved the apficllation t)f a man of let- 
ters, and ho even composed a history of 
his own reign. 

Severus’s Ware. (See Picis^ Wall,) 

Sevigne, Marie do Rabutiii, marquise 
d(», a French woman of ipiality, gi’eatly 
distinguished for her epistolary talents, 
was Ixirn in 1G27. Her father, the baron 
of riiantal, who was the head of the 
house of Hussy Rabutin, left her, during 
infiuicy, lirs sou; heireSvS. The graces of 
her person and convei'sation procured her 
many admirers; and in 1(>44 she married 
tlie manpiis dc* Sevigne, who was killed 
in a duel in 1<>51, leaving her the mother 
of a son and daughter. She formed no 
st‘cond union, but devoted hei*self to the 
education of her children, and to the cul- 
tivation of her mind, by n'ading and liter- 
ary society. She was extremely attached 
to her daughter, who, in Kit)!), married the 
eount de Grignun, and accompanied him 
to his government of Provence. The ab- 
sence of her daughter from the metropo- 
lis gave rise; to the greater part of the I.et- 
ters whieb have gained inadame de Siwigiie 
so iniicli reputation. The subject of many 
of those epistles ai’o so entirely domestic 
4W to produce little interi*st; but others 
abound with court anecdotes, reniiwks on 
men and books, and the topics ol’ the day, 
wliich are conveyed with gr(;at ease aiul 
felicity. Theyai-e models of tlie episiolaiy 
style, perfectly natural from their expres- 
sion, lively sentiment and description, and 
a playfulness which gives grace and inter- . 
est to trifles, [n her letters to her daugh- 
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ter, the reader is sometimes wearied with 
an excess of flattery of her beauty and 
talents, the preservation of the former of 
which seems to have formed the principal 
object of her maternal anxiety. In fact, 
although endowed with abilities and pen- 
etration, she did not rise much above the 
level of her age in taste and principles. 
She was highly attached to rank and 
sfdeudor, loved admiration, and felt the 
usual predilection of high life for man- 
ners and accomplishments in preference 
to solid worth. She had a strong feeling 
of religion, but was often inconsistent in 
her Hcmse of it, and in reference to the 
proceedings against the French Protest- 
ants, expresses herself with bigotry and 
want of feeling. The most complete edi- 
tion of her Letters is that which appear- 
ed at Paris in 1818 (11 vols., 8vo). An 
English translation was published in Lon- 
don about 1758. She died in 1696, at the 
age of seventy. 

Seville, Sevilla (anciently Hispalis); 
a city of Spain, in Andalusia, on the Gua- 
dalquivir, capital of a province of the 
same name, forty- five miles nortli of Cadiz, 
250 south-west of Madrid ; Ion. 5° 39' W. ; 
lat. 37° 24' north ; population, 94,000. Ii 
is an archiepiscopal sec, and stands in a 
line plain, sun'oiinded by an old wall,hiuh 
of cement, with twelve gates, and 16(> 
tun*ets. The interior of the city is built 
ill the Moorish style, tlie streets beii^g 
often so narrow that a person can toiicli 
the houses on both sides at once ; and it is 
badly paved. The scpiares are neither nu- 
merous nor spacious. There are several 
beautiful public walks, one, in particular, 
on tilt; hanks of the Guadalquivir. The city 
contains a catliedral, twenty-nine churches, 
eighty-four convents, and twenty-four hos- 
})itals. The cathednil is the largest Gothic 
edifice iu Spain, and one of the largest 
churches iu Europe. It was built in the 
fifteenth century, contains cightj-two al- 
tars, and has a tower 250 tect high, 
considered the finest in Spain. Other 
conspicuous edifices arc tlie alcazar, or 
])alace, a IMoorish building, containing a 
library of 20,000 volumes, a ^deu, £c.; 
tlie longa or exchange, the artillery school 
iuid the mint. The houses generally cover 
a large space, hut towards the street they 
have often a mean appearance, the Moons 
being accustomed to confine their eiiibe}- 
lishmeuts to the interior. Seville contains 
an academy for the physical sciences, one 
for tlie fine" arts, a medical society, and a 
university, founded in 1502, almost as 
backward as at the time of its foundation. 
The silk manufactures of Seville wero 
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formerly extensiYe. In the time of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, it is said there were 
6000 looms. These manufactures de- 
clined in the middle and end of the sev- 
enteenth centuiy, but revived again in the 
eighteenth, and toween 2000 and 3000 
looms are now employed. Other manu- 
factures are coarse woollens, leather, to- 
bacco and snud*. Vessels drawing more 
than ten feet of water must unload eight 
miles lielow the city, tind the largest ves- 
sels stop at St. Lucar, at the mouth of the 
river. Seville is one of tlie most ancient 
cities of Si>ain ; by the Romans called 
Hispedis ; by the Goths Hispalia ; by the 
Anibians Ixbilla ; hence, by tlie Castilians 
Senillcu It was the residence of the Gothic 
kings iKjfbre they moved to Toledo. Fer- 
dinand III, king of Ciistilo, after a 
year’s siege, forced Seville to open its 
gates to him. At this time it is said to have 
contained (>00,000 inhabitants ; and u|)on 
the capitulation 300,000 Moors al)andoned 
the city. After the discovery of America, 
it became the centre of the commerce of 
tlie new world, and was very ftourishing; 
but the difficulty in navigadng the river, 
and the superior advantages of the port 
of Cadiz, induced the government to or- 
der ifie galleons to be stationed at the 
latter place. 

Sevres; a village, with 2700 inhabit- 
ants, about half way between Paris and 
Versailles (two leagues frotn each], lying 
near St, Cloud, on the Seine. It is cele- 
brated for its glass and porcelain manufac- 
tories. The porcelain of Sevres is unri- 
valled for brilliancy of color and delicacy 
of execution. The finest specimens are 
made for the court, and are annually ex- 
hibited at Christmas in the halls of 
the Louvre, with the products of the 
Gobelin looms. (See Porcelain^ and 
Pottery.) 

Seward, Anna, daughter of Thomas 
Seward, rector of Eyam, Derbyshire, 
and canon residentiary of Lichfield, was 
born at Eyam, in 1747, and in childhood 
exhibited a taste for poetical cornfiositioii, 
which was rather checked than encour- 
aged by her father. Miss S<5 ward’s firet 
separate publication was an Elegy on the 
De,ath of Captain Cook, with an Ode to 
the Sun (1780, 4to.) ; and this was follow- 
ed by a Monocly on Major Andr6, with 
Letters to her from Major Andr6, written 
in 1769 (1781, 4to.), and Louisa, a Poetical 
in four Epistles (1784, 4to.). In 
1709, she published a collection of son- 
nets ; and in 1804 appeared her Life of 
Doctor Darwin. She died at the episcopal 
palace at lichfield, in 1809. Her cor- 


respondence was published, with a bio- 
graphical memoir, in (5 vols., 8vo. 

Sex is tlie term used to designate the 
two divisions of all organic bodies into 
male and female. It is a law of nature, 
tiiat all organic bodies shall be produced 
by their like, and each class is endowed 
with particular organs appnipriated to tliis 
servici’, which constitute the distinction 
of s(‘xes. In tin? vegetable world, the 
8t*xes are, for the most part, united in oin* 
hnd ; although, in rmuiy elapses, they ara 
distributed in difterent flowers u|M)n the 
same plant, or upon diflTe.rent plants. 
Among animals, especially the more per- 
fectly formed, the division of the sexes is 
complete. In general, the male sex, in 
comparison witli the female, is stronger ; 
the female more delicate and tender. The* 
fnndamentai chanicters of the two sexes 
appear more or less distinctly in most 
kinds of living beings, till in man they 
are found in a degree of developement 
corresponding to bis rank in creation. 
The muscular system of man is firmer 
and more powerful ; his chest wider, his 
lungs more capacious and stronger ; the 
outlines of his form anj more distinct, 
and his whole frame larger and stronger. 
The female form is more slender; the 
bones are smaller and softer ; the flesh 
less solid ; the chest narrower; the lungs 
smaller ; the heart and arterial system 
weaker: on the other hand, the venous 
and lymphatic systems predominate (thus 
inclining the person to delicacy and inac- 
tivity); the space l>etween the skin and 
the interior parts is more loa(h‘(l with 
fit ; and thus the contour is more rounded, 
forming the waving line ; the whole pro- 
portion, in fine, of the liody smaller, and 
more delicate. Hence the fi>rm of man 
conveys the idea of strength ; the form 
of woman, that of l)eanty. Man is morci 
active, gras[>ing distant objects ; inon^ in- 
clined to (‘-ffort, to occupy bis faculties 
upon abstract subjects, and extensive, 
plans. The quick and violent passions 
belong to the man ; the quiet, the domestic, 
and the retiring, to the woman. The 
woman is confined to a smaller circle, 
with which, however, she is more thor- 
oughly acquainted ; and is more patient 
and enduring in the performance of the 
ordinafy duties of life. Man must ac- 
quire ; woman strives to keep : man strives 
to effect his object by force ; woman by 
kindness or by ctiiming. The one is 
busied with the bustle of out-door life, 
the other is devoted to domestic quiet. 
Man labors in the sweat of his brow, and, 
exhausted by his efforts, requires deep re- 
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pose; woman is always busy in a quiet 
activity. 

Skxao£simals, or Sexagesimal Frac- 
tions ; fractions whose denominators 
proceed in a sexagecuplu ratio ; that is, a 
prime, or the first minute, ^ ; a sec- 
arul^; y i,'*o 0 ;ath!rdi=:^ i oj;. Anciently 
there were no other than sexagesimals used 
in astronomy ; and they are still retained 
in many rases, though decimal arithmetic 
has now grown into use in astronomical 
calculations. In tliese fractions, which 
some call astronomical fractions^ the de- 
nominator, being always sixty, or a multi- 
ple thereof, is usually omitted, and the 
numerator only written down, thus, 4° 
.‘12" .W" 111 "" is to be read, four de- 
gnjcs, fiffy-nine minutes, thirty-two sec- 
onds, fitly thirds, sixteen fourths, &,c. It 
is readily seen how great the advantage 
of the decimal division (according to 
which tlie circle has 400 degrees, each 
degree 100 minutes, each minute 100 
seconds, &c.) is over tlie sexagesimal di- 
vision ; but as this change was one of the 
effects which the revolution produced in 
France, the sexagesimal tlivision gained 
ground again under the elder line of the 
fiourbons. Biot often expresses the re- 
sults of his calculations according to both 
divisions; and to show how different the 
expressions are, we will only state that 
the sun’s parallax is, according to the sex- 
agesimal division, = 8", 8 and ac- 

cortling to the centesimal (less properly 
called decimal)^ 27", 1 

Sextant ; an instrument for taking al- 
titudes and other angidur distances. It is 
constructed on a principle similar to the 
quadrant (q. v.) ; but the arc, containing a 
sixth part of a circle, may be taken to 
120°. Sextants are generally fitted with 
apparatuses for ascertaining the angular 
distances, &c., in lunar observations. 

Sextus (surnnmed EmpiricuSy from 
his belonging to the empiric school of 
inedicinei was a celebrated sceptic, wdio 
flourisliod tow^aVds the close of the second 
century. He Wius proliably a Greek by 
birth, studieil at Alexandria and Athens, 
became a pupil of the sceptic philosopher 
Herodotus of Tarsus, and combined ex- 
tensive learning with great acuteness. 
Scepticism ap])ears in his writings in the 
inost perfect state which it had reached 
in ancient times; and its object and 
method are more clearly developed than 
they had l>een by his predecessor.^ 
Scepticism.) He is often sophistical in 
the application of his sceptical principles. 
We have two works by him, written in 
the Greek language, and which are the 


source of our knowledge of the Greek 
sceptical philosophy. One of them, enti- 
tled Institutes of Pyrrhonism (in three 
books), explains the method of Pyrrho 
(q. V.) ; the other, entitled Against the 
Mathematicians, is an attempt to apply 
that method to all the prevailing philosoph- 
ical systems, and other branches of knowl- 
edge. Fahricius edited both works (SexH 
Emjfnrici OperOy Gr. et Lot., Lei jwic, 1718). 

Sexual System. (See Botany.) 

Seyd, or Zeid ; the name of a slave of 
Mohammed, who was one of the first to ac- 
knowledge the divine mission of his mas- 
ter, was adopted by him, and received Ze- 
inab, a cousin of Mohammed, as his wife ; 
the prophet, however, having fallen in love 
with her himself, Seyd was ready to resign 
her. Voltaire, in his Mahomet y makes 
Seyd an innocent but blindly submis- 
sive youth, who, at the prophet’s or- 
der, kills a person, who turns out to be 
his own father. Seyd is therefore some- 
times used to denote a man blindly de- 
voted to the will of another. Thus St. 
.lust is called by Mr. Nodier the Seyd of 
Robespierre ; and the duke of Rovigo says, 
in his Memoirs, that be has often been 
taken for the Seyd of Napoleon. 

Seyffarth, Gustavu.s, professor in tlie 
university of Leipsic, made himself 
known by editing Spohn’s explanation of 
the Eg}q>tian hieroglyphics. (See Spohn.) 
He returned, in 1^8, from a tour made 
through Italy, France and England, to tr\^ 
Spohn’s system of deciphering. He has 
])ubU$lied Contributions to the Knowl- 
edge of the lateraiurc. Art, My tliology and 
History of Ancient Eg>'pt (first number, 
w ith tour litliographic plates, 4to., Leip- 
sic) ; Rudimenta hieroglyphica ; Brevis De- 
^fensio hicrogh/f)hiccs invent fz a F. A. 
^ohn et G. Seijffarth (4 to.); R^pliqiic aur 
Objections de jM. J. F. Champollion Ic kune 
contrele Systkme hkroglyphique dcM. Spohn 
et G. SeiJU^arth. (See jfticroglyphics.) 

Seymour, h^.dward ; duke of Somerset 
in the reign of Edw^ard VI, to whom he 
was maternal uncle, being tlie son of sir 
John Seymour, of Wolf-hall, in Wiltshire, 
ami brother of lady Jane Seymour, the 
third wife of Henry VIII. He w^ts edu- 
cated at Oxford, and early devoted himself 
to the military profession. On the mar- 
riage of his sister with the king, in 1530, 
he was raised to the peerage, by the title 
of viscount Beauchamp, and the follow- 
ing year created carl of Hertford. He 
commanded in a iharitime expedition 
against the Scots, in 1544, when he landed 
a body of troops at Leith, and set fire to 
the city of Edinburgh. On the deatli of 
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Henry VIII, he rose to unboumloil power, 
botJi in the church and state. By tfie will 
of Henry he had been nominated one of 
the council of regency, during the minor- 
ity of Fid want VI (q. v.) ; but, not con- 
tent with his share of power, ho procured 
himself to be ap[>ointed governor of the 
king and protector of the kingdom. In 
1548, he obtained the post of lord treas- 
urer, was created duke of Soniei'set, and 
made earl marshal. The same year he 
headed an army, with which he invaded 
Scotland, and, after IiaviJig gaine<l the 
victor}' of Mnsselhiirgli, r<*tunied in tri- 
umph to England. 11 is success excited 
the jealousy of the earl of Warwick and 
others, who ])rncureti Iiis confinement in 
the Tower, in October, 1540, on the 
<*hargc of arbitrary conduct and injustice ; 
and ho was deprived ol* his otiices, and 
heavily fined. But he soon after oljtaincd 
a full pardon from the king, was atimitted 
at court, and ostensibly reconciled to his 
a<lversan', lord Warwick (sec Dudley, 
John), whosi* son espoused one of his 
daughters. The rt'conciliation was prob- 
ably insincere, as Warwick, who had suc- 
ceeded to his iniluence over the young 
king, caused Somersi't to bo again arrest- 
ed, in October, 1551, on the charge of 
treasonable designs against the lives of 
some of the privy counsellors. He was 
tried, found guilty, and helu*adtjd mi 
Tower-hill, in 1554 

r?Er.>iouR, Jane. (»Sco Henry Fill,) 
rfpoRZA; a celebrated Italian Jiouse, 
wliieh played an iiriportant part in the 
fifteenth and sixtecntli centuries, gave six 
sovereigns to Milan, and f()rmcd ullianc(*s 
with most of the princely houses of Eu- 
rope. The founder of the liousi* was a 
peastmt of Cotignola, in Romagna, Gia- 
como Atleiidolo, whose skill and <*ourage 
as a statesman and a warrior made liiin 
one of the most powerful condottieri of 
Italy. As he was one day lalioring in the 
field, he was attracted by the sight of 
some mercenaries, and, throwing liis axe 
against a tree, determined to Ix'comt^ a sol- 
dier if it stuck in the tree, and to nuiiain a 
peasant if it fell. Fate doomed him to 
become a soldier, and he served Joanna 
IT, queen of Naples, who regarded him 
as the stay of her throne. Tlie name of 
Sforza he assumed from the vigor with 
which he had burk'd his axe. To his 
•'qiially valiant son Franc.esco, he left, 
with a body of devoted followers, a power 
which made him formidable to any of the 
Italian states. l^rancesco hec.ame the 
son-in-law of Philip Maria Visconti, duke 
of Milan, and received the command of 


the Milanese forces in tlie war again^^ 
Venice. But, after the di»uth f)f his finher- 
in-law (1447), symptoms of distrust up 
peared lietwei!!! him and tin? Iead(*rs ol‘ 
tin* Milanese states He s(*enicd to pos- 
sess tilt' power and tln^ will to seize* uj>oii 
the throne, to which his will* Biiuica had 
a herceJitAry claim. He accordingly con- 
chielcd a treaty with Venice, advanced 
against Milan, and compelled the citizens 
by famine to surrender the city. They 
chose liim duke in 1448, and Francesco, 
a lortimate and cek'brated prince, became 
tin* founder of a <ly nasty, that did not in- 
herit his fame nr)r his Ibrtmie. He died 
in I4<)(). — His son, Galeazzo Manama bar- 
barian and a voluptuary, was murdered 
by some conspiratoi*s in 147(). — The son 
of (iak‘a'//o, Giovanni Galeazzo, was de- 
pos(‘d !)} his uncle Linlovico, surnamed 
the Moor (it Mom). Tlie latter formed a 
connexion with (Miark*s VI II (q. v.) of 
Fraiici*, to whom he op(’iuHl the passage 
through Italy to NaplevS (J4ftl), and thus 
prevenl<*d (Uiovanni’s Hitlu'r-iii-law, Al- 
phonso, king of Na[)les, from rendering 
jLssistance to liis son. At a subsc’quent 
period, he joined the league against 
France, and was on that account deposed 
by Louis XII (141>*Jk By lla^ help of the 
Swiss, !k‘ expellee! the French in the 
same year ; but Louis again took tin' 
held against him, and ]>revailed upon the 
Swiss in his service? to re*fuse to light 
against th**ir countrymen in tlie Fn iich 
ranks. Ln(lovi<-o was afterwards betray- 
ed by one of his Swiss m(*rcenaries tf> 
the king, who (1500) earritMl him to 
France, vvIhto Ik? di<*dat Loches, in 1510. 
— His sun. Modi mil if fn, onej* more dnive 
tin? ^5•eneh from his territories by tlie aki 
of the Swiss, bill, in r(»ns(‘C(uene<‘ of the 
battle of Marignaiio, was uhligf'd to e<‘de 
his (huiiiiiions to Francis 1 (1515), in c*uii- 
si(k*ratioii of a ])e;ision. Francis wa.** 
afterwards driven from Italy by tin* em- 
peror (/hurh?s V', \\li(» inv<‘sU?d Franeesco, 
hrotlK?r of Maximilian, with the diiehy 
of Milan, in 1520. On the dejith of Pran- 
ce.sco, in 1.535, ('liarles V conferred the 
diiehy oii his son Philip H, king of S|»ain. 
(Set? Milan,) 

S’Gra VKSANUK. (Set? Gravesnndc,) 

Shad; a larg(? s[)(?eies of herring {dn- 
pea), which inhabits tin? sea near the 
months of large rivers, and in the spring 
ascends tliem for the purpose? of de])osit- 
ing its spawn in the shallow water about 
their souree,s. '^flie young fry remain for 
a season in the wat€?rs wliich gave them 
birth, hut on the approach of cold weather 
df?scend the rivers, and take refuge n the 
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ocean. The old ones likewise return, and 
at this time are emaciated and unfit for 
food. The form of the nhad is the same 
119 tlmt of the other herrings, very much 
compressed, with the abdomen gradually 
hecoming thinner, and forming a sermteil 
edge ; and, like them, the Inmes aramiich 
more numerous and more slender tlian in 
other fish. I'he shad which freejuents 
our waters has not been accurately com- 
pared with the European, hut is ))robahly 
a different species. It usually weighs four 
or five |>ouuds, but sometimes twelve: 
tlie scales are easily detached, wlien a 
row of dark spots is exjjoscid on each 
side. It is found in all the rivers of our 
Atlantic coast, is highly estecTiied for 
food, and is consumed in great quantities, 
in the fresh slate, in our ))rincipai cities. 
During the season they ari; an imjiortant 
source of wealth to the inhabitants of the 
liorders of the Hudson, Delawares and 
Chcsajieake. Ilreat quantities ar<; salted, 
but are h?ss esteemed than when eaten 
fresli. 

Hhaddock ; a large species of orange, 
attaining the diameter of sevt'ii or eight 
inches, with a white, thick, spongy and 
bitter rind, and a red or white; pulp, of a 
sweet taste, mingled with acidity. It is 
a native of China and Japan, and was 
brought to the Wc^t Indies by a captain 
Shacldock, fixan whom it has derived its 
name. It . is often called pampelmoes. 
(See Orange.) 

Shadwell, Thomas, an English dra- 
matic ])oet, was l)orn at Stanton-hall, Nor- 
folk, a seat of his father’s, about IfHO, 
educated at Cambridge, and afterwards 
placed at the Middle Temple, where he 
studied the law for some time, aiul then 
visited the continent. On his rcliirii from 
his travels, he applied himself to the dra- 
ma, and wrote seventeen plays. H is mod- 
el was Hen Joiison, whom he imitated in 
drawing numerous characters, cliiefly in 
caricature, of eccentricities in the man- 
ners of the day. Although coarse, and 
of temporary reputation, the comedies of 
Shadwell are not destitute of genuine 
humor. At the revolution he was created 
|X)et laureate, on the recommendation of 
the earl of Dorset ; and as he obtained it 
by the dispossession of Drydcn, the latter 
exhibited the bitterest enmity towards his 
successor, against whom he composed 
his severe satire of Mac Flecknoc. He 
die<l Dec. (5, in consequence, it is 

supposed, of taking too large a dose of 
opium, to whicii he was attached. Be- 
sides liis dramatic writings, he w^as author 
of several pieces of poetry ol* no great 
21 ) ♦ 


merit. The l>e8t edition of bis works 
was printed in 1720 (4 vols., 12mo.). 

Shaftesbury, Lord. (S«;e Cooper^) 

BHAURK£]s,or CiiAGKEEN (in the Le«^ant, 
Sa^hir ) ; a kind of grained leather, of a 
close and solid sulistance, used for form- 
ing covers for cases, &.c., which easily 
receives difterent colors. It is prepared 
by the Tartars, Russians and Tripolitans, 
from the skin of* the Bucliarian wild ass, 
and is also made, in some parts of Russia, 
and in Persia, of hoi'se-skiii. The hinder 
hack piece of the hides of these animals 
is cut oft* just alxive the tail and around 
the loins, in the form of a crescent. The 
piece thus separated is soaked several 
<lays in water, till the hair drops off. It 
is then stretched, and the hair and ejd- 
dennis are removed with a scraper. 
After a second soaking, the flesh side is 
scraj>ed in a similar manner ; the skins are 
then stretched on wooden frames, and the 
hair side is covered with the seeds of the 
ehenopodium alburn^ or goose-foot. The 
seeds are then trodden into the leather, 
which, lR;ing dried, and freed from the 
seeds, is left f'lill of indentations, which 
produce the grain of the shagreen. Tlic 
dried skins are then scraped \vith a 
piece of sharp iron, till the inequalities 
are removed, and soaked again for twen- 
ty-four hours; the parts where the im- 
pressions of the seed >V(*rc produced, 
are thus swollen and raised above the 
scraped surface. The skins are next im- 
mersed in ley, and an' ready to receive 
their color. Tlie most coininoii color is 
sea-green (given by moans of copper 
filings and a solution of sal ammoniac) : 
hiit blue, red, black, and other coloi*s, «re 
also given it. Shagreen is also niude ol* 
the skins of the sea-otter, seal, &c. 

Shah, or Sc hah, in Persian, signifies 
king; wdience Shah7\a7neh (hook of kings). 
(See Ferdusi, and Persian Liicrahire,} 

Shah, Nadir. (See J\adir Shah,) 

Shake, in music. (See TVill.) 

Shakers, or Shaking Quakers ; a 
sect which aix)sc at Manchesti'r, in Eng- 
kuid, about 1747, and has since been trans- 
ferred to America, where it now* consists 
of a number of thriving families, Tlie 
founders were a number of obscure Qua- 
kers ; and the Shakers still agree with tht‘ 
Friends in their rejection of the civil and 
ecclesiastical authority, and militaiy ser- 
vice, in their objections to taking oaths, 
their neglect of the conmion courtesies 
of society, their ix'jection of the sacm- 
ments, and their belief in tlie immediate 
revelations of the Holy Ghost (gifts). At 
first, the morions fixini wdiich tliey derive 
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their name were of the mo!?t vioJeiit, wi/d 
and irregular nature — leapiiig, sliouting, 
(‘lapping their hands, &c. ; hut at present, 
tliey move in a regular, luiiforin dance, to 
the singing of a hymn, aiul nuu*ch round 
the hall of worship, ciaj)ping tlieir hands 
in regular time. Tliere are at present hf- 
locn families, as tiieir conimuiiitios, are 
called, in tlm U. States, comprising (iOOO 
individuals. In these communities, the 
property is held in coniinon, and the 
memhei*s an* dislingnished for their in- 
dustry, frugality, liom sty and good mor- 
als. Celibacy is enji>ined, and their num- 
bers ai*e recruited by converts. The ot- 
lice of leader is bestowed by im| udse or 
revelation on him wJio has the gift to 
assume it. Tiie sect of Sliakers was first 
introduced into tliis country by Anne 
Lee, who, in 1770, became their leader. 
She was born at Mauehester, in I7d0, and 
was the daughter of a blacksmith of 
ManehesU’r, wliere she also, at aji early 
age, became the wife of a bhu^ksmith. 
Her fii*st “ testimony of salvatk ‘11 and et(?r- 
nal life,” l>orne in 1770, was ihe iiijunc- 
lioij of c( libac> as tlie )H‘rlection of hu- 
man nature, jind llie holding forth herself 
as a divill(^ pci'son. She was from this 
timtJ honored with tin* tlrk* of “ motli<*r 
Anne,” i^t»d she styled ln'iself “ Anne the 
w ord.’’ Having been pcrsi'ciitcd in Eng- 
land, she eanic out to \merica in 1774, 
with s<‘V'eral iic-mlM rs of the >o( iety, aiul 
formed the first (‘oiiimuiiiiy at W'atervliet, 
lu'ar Albany, when* -'ll** died in I7H4. 
S<;ci('ties wen* m)oii organi/<tl a! \(‘W 
[.♦dianon, in .New ^'(»rk, and at i lnlield, in 
( 'onnccticut, and hav(.‘ grudiiall\ inereased 
to tli(‘ir present immher. (See flu* oflieial 
w’ork, TZ/e I'tstimonij of Chrlal's Saotuf 
, lppffirancr^t)r the article Tht ShaJitrs^ in 
the Kith \ohime of tlic iNorih Anaaican 
Review'.) 

?5HAKSPKAKK, William, the gn*at(‘sl 
drainath; poet, not on!} of Ihiglaiid, but 
of all the Tiations of Teutonic origin, wits 
born in 15<>l, at i^tralford (iii the Avon, a 
market-town in \Varwick.shire. Tiie day 
of his birth is genendly said to Jiav(; been 
April 23, 15<>4. His father, according to 
Rowe, and most of the sidteiiqueut biog- 
raphers of th(5 poet, was a (mnsiderable 
dealer in wool ; but according to Jolin 
Aubr^ (who entered himself tis a student 
at Oxfom in 1642, only tw(;nty-six years 
after Shaksficare’s death, and wlio derived 
his infoniiation from sonu; of the neigh- 
bors of the family), he was a butcher; 
according to Malone, a glover. Malone 
says that William was the second of eight 
children. In regard to his curly educa- 


tion, tijere is much unrertninty. If is 
prohabh*, however, that he learned Latin 
ill the scliooJ in his native tow n : tin* 
Freindi and Italian, which he often intro- 
duces in his plays, he may have acipiind 
afh'rwards by liiinself. Befon; In' was 
sixteen ytjai’s old, his father nu]uired his 
aid in his trade; and, in his eightiMUith 
year, he married Anne Hathaway of 
Sliottery, who was twenty-live yeai*s of 
age, ami w iio hecanie the mother, in l.'i8.‘l, 
of his Hivorite daughter Susaiiiiu, and, in 
1584, of his tw in children, Hanmet and 
Judith. It must have been soon after 
this (Wtait that he visited London. Thc^ 
time usually assigned is 1586, when lu* 
was in his twiMity-sccond year; but the 
cause of' his leaving his native place, as 
w'cll as his (Connexions and prospects in 
London, arc unknown. Rowe relates, 
and others have adoptt'd tlu^ opin'ion, that, 
having fallen into had company, la* was 
induced more than once to assist liis as- 
sociat(*s ill st('armg deer from the park 
of' sir 44iomas Lucy, of' (’harlcotc*, near 
.Stralfiinl. For (his he was prosecuted 
1)V that gcntl(‘man so sev(‘n‘ly, that h(* at 
fii>:t wrote* a satirical ballad on him, and 
afterwards fled I'rom his hona^ to avoid 
arrot. ^fJiis story, how(‘\(*r, docs not 
rest on sufticit'nt (*vidcn(*(‘ to (Mititle it t<» 
cr(‘d(‘ne(‘. W ithout dwelling on this eir- 
eumstance, or crediting anotluM* iinproha- 
hle story ot'liis holding horses at the door 
of a tlieatn* for his livelihood, w'(* shall 
find a rational motive tlir his visiting 
Leuidnn, and resorting to tin* theatre, h\ 
kijow iiiiT that lie liad a relatiieand towns- 
man alrca(l\ established there, and in 
some (-.linialion. 'I'his wtis 'riioinas 
<.’r.*<*n, a eomediaii. Hi* heeaiiK* an actor, 
J»nl, ureonliiii: to Kowe, he nev(*r ros<* 
higher than the pciibrmancc of the ghost 
in his own Hamlet. Others, liowi‘ver, 
have endeavonal to prove that was an 
excellent actor. His greatest patron was 
a friend of l‘iSS(*x, the (*arl of Soulhainp- 
ton, who is said to have pr(’S(*nti‘d him, 
on onii occasion, witli a thoiisrmd pounds, 
l^ueeji fOljzaheth, nho was iiiiicii (]('- 
lighted with his Falslafl’ in H(*nrv JV, is 
said to have ordered him to write anotlicr 
play, in which the, facetious knight might 
appear in love, wliich guv(j riw; to the 
xMcrry Wives of Windsor. He was also 
favonid with a letti^r from James I, in re- 
turn, as doctor Fanner snpjioses, for the 
compliment in MaeJu^h. How long lu; 
iicled has not been discovered ; but he 
finally became a proprietor and manager, 
by license, of th(5 Globe theatre in South- 
wark ; and it was in this situation that ho 
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afflmlcd Ben Jonson the opportunity of 
appearifij? as a dramatic writer. Having 
ii sobriety and moderation in his views of 
life, not very common in the jirofession 
wJiicli he adopted, our great dramatist re- 
tired early, with a respectable fortune of 
from £200 to £.‘i00 per anmmiyiequiva- 
lont, perhaps, to £1000 in our own day, 
and spent the remainder of his life in 
ease, n^tirement, and the conversation of 
liis friends. For some years before his 
d<*atJi, lie resided fit Stratford, in a house 
vvbich continued in the possession of his 
descendants until the restoration. Gar- 
rick, Macklin, and others, were entertain- 
ed, in 1742, under the mulberry-tree 
planted by Shakspeare. The house was 
allerwards sold to a clergyman of the 
name of Gastrel, who, being rated for the 
poor higher than it pleased him to pay, 
peevishly declared that the house shouUl 
never pay again ; and, from ill-will to the 
inhabitants of Htratford, who were bene- 
fited by the company it brought to the 
town, be pulled it down, and sold the ma- 
terials. lie had iireviously cut down the 
mulberry-tree for fuel ; but a silversmith 
purchased the whole of it, which he man- 
ufactured into memorials of the poet. 
Shakspoare died on the anniversary of 
his birth-day, April 2^3, Ifilfi, having com- 
pleted his fifiy-second year. He was 
interred in the church of Slnitfbrd. Au- 
brey sfiys.thfit Shaks[>efire was “ a band- 
some, well-sha[)ed man, verie good com- 
pany, and of a verie pleasant, reddie and 
smooth witt.” Ilisson died at the age of 
twelve years. His widow survived him 
seven years. Susanna, who married a 
physician named John Hall, diiMl aged 
sixty-six ; and .ludith, who married a Mr. 
Guitiey, died aged s(*venty-st?ven. The 
children of these ladies were all without 
oftspring ; but, in 1819, mention was 
made of a female n'lation of the family of 
Shakspeare. In 1741, a monument was 
erected to him in Westminster abbey, and 
|>aitl for by the jmtceeds of benefits at the 
two gnvit theatres. In 17fi9, by the efforts 
of (hurick, a festival was celebrated in 
honor of the poet in his native town of 
Stratford. Then? was a splendid proces- 
sion of triuiiqdial cars, in which king 
Ltvir, Richard III, Macbeth, Romeo niul 
Juliet, accompanied with music and the 
shouts of the po])idace, moved to a splen- 
did temple, when* speeches, oratorios and 
odes were combined to do honor to 
Shakspeare. The next year, the specta- 
cle was exhibited at Orury lane in Lon- 
don, and was repeated for one hundred 
nights. 


A. W. Schlegel has devoted to the 
character of Shakspeare one of the most 
valuable of his Lectures on the Drama, 
which are now translated into English. 
Schlegel is one of the first critics of our 
age ; and it may not be uninteresting i<» 
our readers to know the opinions of such 
a man on the great English j>oet, whose 
works he has himself translated and natu- 
ralized in Germany, where they Iiave 
been as much admired as in Englaiid,and 
perhaps more profoundly criticised In 
men of distinguished talent. “ The igno- 
rance or leaniing of the poet,” say> 
Schlegel, ^ has l)een the subject of endles> 
controversy ; and yet it is a matter ver> 
easily settled. Shakspeare was poor in 
dead learning, but he possessed a fulness 
of living and applicable knowledge. He* 
knew Latin, and even something of 
Greek, though not probably enough 
read Greek writers with ease in the origi- 
nal. With the French and Italian he had 
also but .'1 superficial acrpiaintance. Ho 
bud a very extensive knowledge of Eng- 
lish books, original and translated. Ht^ 
was sufficiently intimate with mythology 
to employ it in the only manner he wish- 
ed — as a symbolical oniament. He bad 
forme<l the most correct notions of the 
spirit of ancient history, and more partic- 
ularly of that of the Romans; and the his- 
tory of his own country was familiar to 
him, even in detail. He was an attentive 
observ er of nature. He knew the techni- 
cal language of mechanics and artisajis. 
He secMiis to have travelled much in the 
interior of England, and to have been a 
diligent inquirer of navigators respecting 
other countries ; and he was most accu- 
i-ately acquainted with all the popular 
usages, opinions and traditions which 
could be of use in poetry. The proofs of 
bis ignonmee on which the greatest stres? 
is laid, are a few geographical blunders 
an<l anachronisms. Because, in a coniedv 
founded on a tale, be makes ships arrive 
in Bohemia, be has l>een laughed at. 
But, in such matters, Shakspeare is only 
faitlifiil when he treats historical subjects 
relating to his own countr\\ When he 
worked on novels, he avoitled disturbing 
his audience, to whom they were known, 
l»y the eon'ection of errors in secondary 
things. Shakspeare’s anachronisms are, 
for the most part, committed purposely. 
It was fi*eqiiently of importance to him to 
bring the stibject exhibited from the back- 
ground of time quite near to us : hence, 
in Hamlet, though avowedly an old 
northern story, there prevails the tone of 
fashionable society, and, in every respect. 
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the costume of the most recent period. 
Without these circumstances, it would 
not have been allowable to make a philo- 
sophical inquirer of Hamlet, on which, 
however, tlie character of the whole j>iece 
depends. To me, Shakspeare appears a 
proibuiid artist, and not a blind and wild- 
ly luxuriant genius. In such poets as arc 
usually considered careless pupils of na- 
ture, I have always found, on a closer ex- 
amination, when they have produced 
works of real excellence, a distinguished 
cultivation of the inental powci*s, practice 
in art, and views worthy in tJieniselves, 
and maturely considered. That idea of 
poetic inspiration wliich many lyric poets 
have brought into vogue, as if they were 
not in their senses, and, like the Pythia, 
when possessed by the divinity, delivered 
oracles unintelligible to themselves, is 
least of all applicable to dramatic cojii|X)- 
sition — one of the productions of the liu- 
nian mind which requires the greatest ex- 
ercise of thought. It is admitted that 
Shakspeare reflected, and deeply reflected, 
on character and jiassioii, on the progress 
of events and human destinies, on the 
human constitution, on all the things and 
relations of this world ; so that it was only 
respecting the structun? of his own pieces 
that he had no thought to spare. Shak- 
speare’s knowledge of mankind has be- 
come proverbial ; in this his superiority is 
so great, that he has justly been called Ihe 
master of the human heart. His charac- 
ters appear neither to do nor say any 
thing on account of the sjiectator; and yet 
the fK)et, by means of tlie exhibition its<?If, 
without any sulwidiary explanation, ena- 
bles us to look into the inmost recesses of 
their minds. How each man is consti- 
tuted, Shakspeare reveals to us in the 
most immediate manner. He demands 
and obtains our belief, even for what Is 
singular, and deviates from the ordinary 
course of nature. Never, perhu|>s, w^as 
so comprehensive a talent for characteri- 
zation {Assessed by any other man. It 
not only grasps the diversities of rank, sex 
and age, down to the dawnings of infan- 
cy ; not only do his kings and beggars, he- 
roes and pick-pockets, sages and fools, 
speaje and act with equal truth ; not only 
have his human characters such depth 
and comprehension, that tlu^y cannot be 
ranged under classes, and are inexhausti- 
ble, even in conecfition ; but ha ofMms the 
gates of the magic world of spirits, calls 
up the midnight ghost, exhibits witches 
amidst their unhallowed mysterir*s, peo- 
ples air with sf)ortivc fairies and 
sylphftt and these Iicings, existing only in 


imagination, possess such iriitli and con- 
sistency, that, even in the case of deform- 
ed monsters, like Calil)an, he extorts tlie 
conviction that if there should he such 
beings, they would so conduct themselves. 
If tlie delineation of all his characters, 
separatoly taken, is inimitably coiTect, he 
surpasses even himself in so combining 
and contrasting them, that they serve to 
bring out each other. No one ever 
painted as he has done the facility of self- 
deception, tlie half self-conscious hypocri- 
sy towards oui*selvt*s, with which ev(*n no- 
ble minds attempt to disguise the almost 
inevitable influence of seliish motiv<*s on 
hiiinun nature. Sliakspeare’s comic tal- 
ent is equally wonderful with his pathet- 
ic and tragic. He is highly inventive in 
comic situations and motives: it will be 
hardly possible to show whence be has 
taken any of them. His comic ciiarac- 
tcrization is equally true, various and 
profound with Iiis serious.” In regai*d to 
his diction and vei*siti<‘ation, Schicgel ob- 
serves, “ The language is he,re and there 
somewhat obsolete, but much less so than 
that of most ot‘ the writers of his day — ^a 
sutlicient proof of the goodness of his 
choice. He drew his language immedi- 
ately from life, and possossetl a masterly 
skill in bhmding tha (‘lenient of diaiogm* 
with the Iiigh(‘st jioeticiil elevation, ('er- 
tain critics say that Shaksp(‘an* is fre- 
(piently uiigrummaticul. lo prove this 
assertion, tlu^y must show that similar 
constructions do not occur in his coiiteiu- 
poraries; but tli(‘ dinict contrary can be 
establislK^I. In no language is every 
thing detennined on primuple : much is 
always left to the caprice of cusKuii, and, 
be(*aiise this bus sinc(‘ ebang<‘d, is the 
poet answerable fur it ? In general, 
HJiakspcwe’s styh; yet remains the vrn 
lK?st model, both in the vigorous and tlu' 
subliiiH.*, the pleasing and the t(*nd(jr. 
The verse of all bis jilays is g(‘iierally the 
rliyinelt'ss iainbie of* ten or ek'vcui sylla- 
bles, occasionally intermixed with rhymcjs, 
blit more fre(|ueiitly alteriuiting with 
pros(». No OIK! piec(! is wholly writtiiii in 
pro.s^j; for, even in thos(! which af)proa(!ji 
the most to the [Hire comedy, tluTC! is 
always sometliing added which elevates 
iheiri to a higii(;r rank than belongs to 
this class. In the use of verse and prosc!, 
Shakspeare ohservcis very nice distinc- 
tions, ucconling to th(! rmik of the speak- 
ers, hnl still more according to their 
churact(!i*s and dis[>oHitions. His iambics 
are sometimes highly harmonious and 
full sounding, always varied, and snitable 
to the subject : they are at one time dis- 
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linguisJiod for ease and rapidity ; at an- 
otlier they move along with mighty ener- 
gy. All Hhakspeare^ })roductions Ijear 
tlie stump of his original genius; but no 
writer was ever farther rernoved fi*om a 
iiiJUiner aequired from habit and personal 
pe<*uliarities.” 

h'orty-threc dramatic pieces j^re as- 
cribed to Shakspeare : eight of them, 
jiowever, are considered by English 
commentators to be spurious, but German 
critics regiird them as gentiinc. The 
tliirty-five uncontested pieces, which 
were writum in twenty-three years, fi*om 
1591 to 1(314, Malone has attempted to 
reduce to the following chronological or- 
der: Love’s Labor lost. King Henry VI 
(3 i)arts),the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
the Winter’s Tale, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Romeo and Juliet, the Comedy 
of Errors, Hamlet, King John, King 
Richard II, Richard 111, Henry IV (1st 
part), Mcrcliaiit of Venice, All’s well that 
ends well, Henry IV (2d i)art), Heniy V, 
Much Ado about Noihing, As you like it, 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, Henry 
Vm, Troilus and Cressida, Meiusurc for 
Measure,! 'yhibeliiie. King Lear, Macbeth, 
the Taming of tlie Shrew, Jtdius Ca*sar, 
Antony and ('leopatra, Coriolanus, Ti- 
mon of Athens, Othello, the Tempest, 
What you will. There are many objec- 
tions, however, both internal and external, 
to this arrangement. 

“'fhe subjects of the comedies,” to re- 
turn to Scidegcl, “are generally taken 
from novels : they are romantic love sto- 
ries: n<me of them an; contined exclu- 
sively to common or domestic relations: 
all possess poetical ornament, and soim; 
pass into the wonderful or the |)athetic.” 
Tin; Two (h*ntlem(’n of Verona (compare 
Montemayor’s Dictpa, book 2) ]mints the 
fi<*kl(?ness of love, and its intidelit\ to- 
wards fnendslii|>. — The ( kmiedy of l!rn)rs 
(ctnnpan; ihe JMetuvehmi of IMautus, and 
A Comedy of Clmdua cfdled JMonechmey 
German, by Hans Sachs), the oidy jday 
of Shuks[)eare of which the idea is bor- 
rowed from the anci«uits, is a piece which 
ought not to be plax'd without masks. 
The Taming of the Sinew {com})are Gou- 
lart, Thn aor d^Histoire admiredde de nostre 
Tempa, translattul into English by EdAV. 
(»rinM‘stone, l()07 ; Percy’s Rdiques of an- 
cient Poetry^ vol. i ; Gt'orgt' Gascoigne’s 
Suppose ft, a translation from Anosio^s Sup- 
positi ; also, The Art of Arts, or how to make 
(t had fVoman a fcood one, fotmierly prac- 
tised by an Italian Cavalier^ German, 
Rappersdorf, 12mo.) is derived, luediately 
or iinmediat(4y, from a picei' of Ariosto. 


The prelude of the drunken tinker is 
probably from a [iopular tale, and the 
same subject has been dmmalized by HoL 
}»erg. These pieces are considered as 
productions of his youth. Love’s Labor 
lost is referred to the same period. — All’s 
well that ends well — the Griselda of 
Shakspeare (compare Boccaccio’s Deca- 
merone, giom. iii, novell, 9 ; Painter’s Pal- 
ace of Pleasure ; GHetta of J^arhon ; also 
the old book, Schertz mil der Wahrh^'j — 
presents in Parolles a character of rich 
comic humor, which would be more cel- 
ebrated if it had not been thrown into the 
shade by Falstaff — ^Much Ado about 
Nothing (compare Belleforest’s Timbrie 
de Cardonne, &c. ; Bandello’s Mwelle, 
Venice, 15(5f>, vol. i; Phanicia, an in- 
teresting and memorable History, &c., 
Magdeburg, John Franken, 1601; Ari- 
osto, translated into English by Harring- 
ton, 1591 ; and particularly George Tuber- 
ville’s account of this storyj is the same, in 
its main plot, with the Anodante and Gi- 
nevra of Ariosto. — Measure for Measure 
(compare G. Whetstone’s Promus and 
Cassandra,\T>7^ *, Giraldo Cinthio’s Heca- 
tomithi overo cento JSTovdle, Venice, 1593, 
decade viii, novello 5, translated in Paint- 
er’s Palace of Pleasure) is the triumph of 
mercy over strict justice. It contains the 
splendid character of Isabella. — The 
Merchant of Venice (com})are Percy's* 
Reliqnes, i ; Giovanni Fiorentino’s 11 Pe- 
corone, nel quale si contengono 46 JSTovelle 
antiche belle (Tlnvenzione e di Stilo, W'ritten 
in 1378, printed at Milan in J554, and at 
Treviso in 1601 ; Gesta Romanorum cum 
Applicationibus moralisalis ac mysticis, 
Augsburg, 1489, and Strasburg, 1538 ; 
Decamerone, giom. x, nov. 1 ; The Jew, an 
old English play ; also The Carnival in 
Venice^ an old German play) is a wonder- 
ful picture of character. It is one of 
Shakspeare’s most jierfect works. The 
fitlh act of this play may be regarded as 
an allerpiece, serving to excite ])leasant 
feelings, after the harrowing scenes ex- 
hibited in the j)receding portions of the 
drama. — As you like it (comj>are Chau- 
cer’s Coke\9 Tale of Gamelyn ; Thomas 
Lodgt‘’s Rosalynd, or Eumues^ golden 
legacy, 1590, 4to., an old j>astoral ro- 
mance) is a churiuing play, which, with 
its gayety, liveliness and freedom, seems 
to have been intended to show' that noth- 
ing is wanted to call forth the poetry 
wliich has its dwelling in nature and the 
human mind, but to throw oft' all amficial 
constraint. — The Twelfth Night, or What 
you will (Bandello, t. ii, nov. 20), unites 
the entertainment of an intrigue contriv- 
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ed with great ingenuity, to the richest 
fund of comic characters anil situations, 
and the beauty of an etliereaJ poetry. If 
this was in fact Sluikspeare’s last work, 
he enjoyed to the end of his days the 
same youthfulness of luiiul, and carried 
all the luxuriance of his talents with him 
to the grave. — The Merry Wives of 
Windsor (compare The Lovers of in 
Tarleton’s J^ewes out of Purgalorie; ll 
Pecoroncy giom, i, now. 2 ; The Fortunate y 
the Deceivedy and the Unfortunate fjovers ; 
PiaeevoliJVottidi Straparolay Venice, 15t)7, 
1. i, notte 4, favola 4) is said to have been 
written at the request of queen Elizabeth, 
because she wanted to see Falstaffin love. 
It is certain that it was acted in her pres- 
ence (probably at Windsor, at a festival 
of the order of the garter). Moli^re’s 
^hool for Women resembles it in the par- 
ticular that a jealous man is made the con- 
stant conlidant of the progress of his rival. 
Of all the pieces of Shaksj>eare, this ap- 
proaches the nearest to pure comedv. The 
conclusion is made romantic by a fanciful 
delusion, founded on a [)opular siq>ersti- 
tion. — A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(compare B^qtie’s Titania and Theseus ; 
Plutarch’s Theseus ; Michael Drayton’s 
JSTympkidiay ike Court of Faerie; Chau- 
cer’s Knight's Tale ; Boccaccio’s Teseide ; 
Legend of Thisbe of Babiflon) ; the Tem- 
^.st, source unknown (comi)are Twenty 
of the Plays of Shakspearcy being the 
whole J^umber printed in Quarto, by 
George SteevenSy Esq., London, 1(360, 4 
vols.). These plays resemble each other 
in this particular, that, in both, the influ- 
ence of a world of spiritual beings is in- 
terwoven with the turmoil of human 
})assions, and the farcical atl ventures of 
folly. The former piece was written certain- 
ly earlier, and is, perhaps, the most luxu- 
riant and fanciful of Shakspeare’s produc- 
tions. It unites, in Titania’s amour, the 
extremes of the fanciful aiul the vulgar. 
The second, apparently the fruit of Shak- 
speare’s latter years, is superior in its de- 
lineation of character. In the wise, all-di- 
recting Prospero, in the tender flame of 
Ferdinand and Miranda, in the masterly 
picture of the terrestrial monster Cali- 
Imn, and the heavenly Ariel, there is a 
most harmonious connexion of opposite 
conceptions. — The Winter’s Tale (com- 
pare A Pleasant History of Dorastus and 
Fetwniay by Robert Greene*, Spenser’s Fairy 
Queerif book v, canto 9, 15) iaone of those 
tales which are peculiarly fltted to l>eguiie 
the dreary leisure of a long winter even- 
ing, which are attractive and intelligible 
even to childhood, and transfiort even 


manhood back to the golden ago, when it 
yielded to the sway of tlie iinaghiution.-— 
Cyinbeline (compare Boccaccio, giom* ii, 
nov, 9 ; Hans Sachs, The Innocent Lady 
Genura; Schertz milder tVahrheyt ; iiolin- 
shed’s Chronicles ; Dion. Cass. Hist* Ronuy 
ly lx, c. 20 ; Suetonius’s CaligidUy c. 44 ; 
Ileiiry’^ History of Great liritairiy Lon- 
don, 1771, quarto, vol. i, page 17) is a re- 
iiiarkahle composition, connecting a novel 
of Boccaccio with ancient British tradi- 
tions, from the times of the first Romnn 
emperors. By easy transitions, the ixiet 
blends into a hai’iiioiiioiis whole the social 
maimei's of the latest times, witli the deeds 
of iieroes, and even with appearances of 
tJie gods, — Romeo and Juliet (comi>are 
Girolamo <lalla Corte’s Istoria di Verona, 
1594, vol. i ; Istoria novellamente rifrovata 
di due nobili Amanti, con la vietosa Morte 
intervenida gia nella C'dta at Vero^iOy nel 
Tempo del Signor Bartolomeo della Scala ; 
Baiulello, /. ii, nov* 1 ; Boisteau’s Dixhiiit 
Histoires tragiques, mises en Langue Fran- 
cojse,l560, l2mo. ; The Tragical rlistorie of 
Romeus andJuliety London, 1562 ; Painter^ 
Palace of Pleasure, i, ii, nov* 25 ; see also 
Lo[)ede Vega Carpio’s Castelvines y Mon- 
teses, Comedia famosa)* — Othello ^oinpare 
Giraldi Cinthxo, decade iii, nov* 7 — trans- 
lated into French by Gabriel Chapuys, 
1584 — Englislied hy Painter) is a picture 
of love, ami its pitiable fate, in a world 
whose atmospliore is too rough fi)r this 
lenderest blossom of human life. The 
sweetest and the bitterest, love and hatred, 
gayety and dark forebodings, tender em- 
braces and sepulchres, the fulness of life, 
and self-<leslrue,tion, are blended into u 
unity of impression in this harmonious and 
wonderful work. In Othello, we recog- 
nize the wild nature of the Afrirnn, tamed 
only ill uf>pcarui)ce hy the desire of fume, 
by foreign laws of honor, and by nobler 
and inikler manners. Ilis jealousy is of 
thutsiuisuul kind which, in burning clinics, 
has given birth to the diwgi aceful coiifine- 
nient of wuimui, and to a thousand unnat- 
ural usages. The Moor is frank, confiding, 
grateful ; but the force of passion puts to 
flight all his acquired and accustomed 
virtues. A more artful villain than lugo 
was never portrayed ; cool, discontented, 
and morose, arrogant where he dares to 
he so, hut humble and insinuating when 
it suits his ])urj)oses, he is a complete mas- 
ter in the art of dissimulation ; accessible 
only to selfish emotions, he is thoroughly 
skilled in rousing the passions of others, 
and in availing hiinselr of every opening 
which they give him ; he is as excellent 
an observer of men as any one can be who 
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18 unacquainted with higher motives of 
action than his own experience. Desde- 
mona is a high idea] representation of en- 
thusiastic passion. No eloquence is capa- 
ble of painting the overwhelming force of 
the catastrophe in Othello. — Hamlet Com- 
pare Saxoms Grammatici Historirt Dani- 
c(B lAbri xvij ed. Stephanii, Sorc^ U)44, 
lib, 3 ; Belleforest, ^vec quelle Ruse Jlmleth 
qui dkpuis ful Rot de DanemarCy ven^ea la 
Mart de son Pkre Hunutmidle^ occts par 
Fengon, son Frhe^ et autre Occurrence de son 
Histoire ; English, The Historic of Hamblet^ 
quaito, lOOH) is unique in its kind ; a 
tragedy of thought, inspired hy continual 
and never satislied meditation on human 
destiny, and the dark perplexity of events 
in this world. Hamlet is a mind of high 
cultivation, a prince of ro 3 'al manners, en- 
dowed with the finest sense of jiropriety, 
susceptible of noble ambition, and open, 
in the highest degree, to enthusiasm for 
the excellence in which he is deficient. 
He acts the part of madness with inimita- 
ble superiority ; but in the resolutions 
which he so often embraces, and always 
leaves unexecuted, the weakness of his vo- 
lition is evident ; he is a hy[)ocrite towards 
himself; his far-fetched scruples are often 
mere pretexts to cover his want of deter- 
mination — thoughts, as he says on a differ- 
ent occasion, which have 

but one part wisdoni, 

And ever three parts coward. 

Hamlet has no firm belief either in him- 
self or in any thing else ; from expressions 
of religious confidence, he passes over to 
sceinical doubts. He even goes so far as 
to say that “ there is nothing either good 
or had, but thinking makes it so.” The 
poet loses himself with him in the laby- 
rinths of thought, in which we neither 
find end nor beginning. — Macbeth (com- 
pare Holiiished’s and Harrison’s Chronicles 
if Great Britain^ Scotland^ and Ireland, 
London, 1577, continued by Hooker and 
otluirs, 1.587, 3 vols., fol. — the chief source 
of Sh8ks|)eare’s nieces relating to English 
history ; George Buchanan’s Opera Omn,, 
Edinburgh, l715,vol. i). Thi.s is the great- 
est and most terrific tragedy that has ap- 
peared since the Eumenides of iEschylus. 
Shakspeare exhibits an ambitious, but no- 
ble hero, who yields to a deep-laid, hellish 
temptation. The weird sisters surprise 
Macbeth in the moment of intoxication 
after victory, when his love of glory has 
been gratified ; they cheat his eyes by ex- 
hibiting to him as the work of fate, what can 
in fact l)e accomplished only by his own 
act, and gain credence for tneir words by 
the immediate fulfilment of the first 


prediction. The opportunity for murder- 
ing the king immediately oilers itself ; the 
wife of Macbeth conjures him not to let 
it slip ; she urges him on with a fiery elo- 
quence, which has all those sophisms at 
command that serve to throw a false lus- 
tre over the crime. Little more than the 
mere execution falls to the lot of Macbeth ; 
he is driven to it, as it were, in a state of 
commotion in which his mind is bewil- 
dered. Ref^entance immediately follows, 
nay, even precedes the deed, and the 
stings of his conscience leave him no rest 
either night or day. Nothing can equal 
the power of this picture in the excitation 
of horror. We need only allude to the 
circumsUmces attending the murder of 
Duncan, the dagger that hovers before the 
eyes of Macl>eth at the fea.st, and the mad- 
ness of lady Macbeth. — In King Lear (com- 
pare Shakspeare Illustrated, or the Novels 
and Histones on which the Plays o/* Shak- 
speare are founded, by Miss Lenox, London, 
17.54,3 vols. ; Holinshed ; Tyrrel’s General 
Histonj of England, I.#ondon, 1700, vol. i ; 
Percy^s Helupies, i ; the Latin Chronicle 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth ; Sidney’s Ar- 
cadia, Edinburgh, 1590, quarto ; Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen, b. ii, canto x, stanzas 27 — J13 ; 
and the old pliw The True Chronicle His- 
fo/y of King heir, London, lfi05, quarto) 
compassion is exhausted. The principal 
characters in this piece are not those who 
act, but those who suffer. We have not 
in this, as in most tragedies, the pic- 
ture of a calamity, in which the sudden 
blows of fate still seem to honor the head 
which they strike, in which the loss is al- 
ways accompanied by some flattering con- 
solation in the memory of the fonner pos- 
session ; but a fall from the highest eleva- 
tion into the deepest abyss of misery, 
where humanity is stripped of all exter- 
nal and internal advantages, and given up 
a prey to naked helplessness. — In the three 
Konian pieces, Coriolanus, Julius Csesar, 
and Antony and Cleopatra, the modera- 
tion with which Shakspeare excludes for- 
eign appendages and arbitrary supposi- 
tions, and yet fully satisfies the wants of 
the stage, is particularly deserving of ad- 
miration. Under the apparent artlcssness 
of adhering closely to history as he found 
it, an uncoinmon degree of art is con- 
cealed. — Timon of Athens (comfMire Plu- 
tarch ; Lucian ; Palace of Pleasure), and 
TroiUis and Cressida (compare ZKcty^Oc- 
tensis, and Dares Phrygitis ; Guido dalle 
Colonne of Messina, Historia de BeUo 
IVcjano, translated into Italian by Ceffi, 
Venice, 1481, and into German in 1489, in 
the parts de sexto etseptimo hello ; Lydgate, 
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Dt Boke of Troyty London, 1515, a pn)- 
lix poem, modernized in 1614 ; Raoul dc; 
Fevre, Recueil dt Throyennes Histoires, 
Englished by Caxton, 1471 and 1503: 
Chaucer, The Boke of IVoiles and Cres- 
side; Boccaccio’s Fdosiratty 141)8, 8vo. ; 
Alexander Barclay’s Ship of Fooles, fn)iii 
the German of Seb. Brandt, 1570; Chap- 
man’s translation of Horner, 1581 and 1506). 
'riiese pieces are not liistorieal pla\s, 
proi>erly speaking; and \vv cannot call 
them either tragedy or comedy. Tiinoii, 
of all the works of fc?liakspeure, has most 
the character of satin*, laughing siitire, in 
the picture of flatterers and parasites, and 
Juvenalian satire, in the bitterness and im- 
precations of Timon ag:iin>t the ingrati- 
tude of a false world. Troiliis and Cix's- 
sida is the only play which Shakspeare 
allowed to be printed without Iravingbeen 
previously acted. It is, thi*oiigluuit, a 
ftaroily on the Trojnii war*, not asd<*scrib- 
ed in Homer, but in the romances of 
chivalry derived from I)ai*es Phrygius. 

The dramas taken fi'om the English 
history arr^ ten. The poet evitleiitly in- 
tended them as parts of a great whole. 
The princifKil features of the events are 
exhibited with such fidelity, th<*ir causes^ 
and even their secret siirings, are j>laced in 
so clear a light, that we may obtain from 
thcmakiiowledgeof histoiy in all its truth, 
while the living picture makes an impres- 
sion on tlie imagination wliicJi can never 
be efiaced. Eight of these plavs, from 
Richard II to Richard III, are linked 
together in uninterrupted succession. Ac- 
cording to all appearance, tlie four last 
w€*re first written. The two oiluir histori- 
cal play s taken from tlie* Ihiglish history, 
are chronologically separated fr(»m this se- 
ries. In King John, all tin* political and 
national motives, which play so great a 
part in the following pieces, are already 
indicated — wars and treaties with France, 
a usurpation, and the tyraimi<*al actions 
which it draws after it, the influence of 
the clergy', and the factions of tin; no- 
bles. Henry Vfll again shows us the 
transition to another age ; — the policy of 
modem Europe, a refined court life under 
a voluptuous monarch, the dangerous sit- 
uation of favorites, who are themselves 
precipitated, after having effected the fall 
of others; in a word, despotism under 
milder forms, but not less unjust and 
cruel. In Richard II, S}iaks])(;are ex- 
hibits to us a noble, kingly nature, at 
first obscured by levity, and the errors of 
an unbridled youth, and afterwards puri- 
fied by misfortune, and rendered more 
highly and splendidly illustrious. The 
first part of Henry IV is paiticularly 


brilliant in the serious scenes, from the 
con rmst lietween tw^o young litiroes, prinee 
Hetiry and Percy with the cliuracteri.stie 
immo of Hotspur. Ealslaff (q. v.) is the 
summit of Shaks|K»mv’s comic invention. 
King Henry V is visibly tiie favorite 
of Shakspeare in the English history. 
The tjirei* parts of Henry \'l wen; much 
earlier (‘omposed than the preceding 
pieces. W'i) do not fjiul in tJiis piec<* tlie 
whole maturity of the poet’s genius, hut 
we certainly find its whole strength. 
Ricliard HI embnu*(‘s the latter hall' of 
the ix'ign of E<lw'ard IV, in the whole 
a period of eight years. Shakspeare in- 
tended that terror, rather than compiu^^sioii, 
should prevail in this tragedy. Richard 
is the soul, or rather th(* tlernon of the* 
Avhole. He fultils the }>roi)iise wliich hr 
had hefc)re made of lea(iing the njunhTous 
Macchiavel to .vhool. B(*si(h*s tin; 
aversion wliicJi )ie inspirc's, lie oi eupies 
us ill tJie gi’t‘atest variety of w ays — hy liis 
profound skill in dissimulation, his wit, iiis 
prudence, his presence of mind, his (piick 
activif}', an<l his valor. — In ri'gard to tin* 
j)i<*ccs gen(‘nilly r(*Jectcd by the b’liglish 
editors, Scblegel contends that Titus Au- 
droiiicus is gi'iiuine, but supposes it to 
have betiii a production of Sliakspeari‘’s 
yt)utb. Pericles, Prince of 'l\\re, he also 
considers as undoubtedly g(*uuiiie. Of 
Tboiihos Lord! Vom well, Sir John (>ld(*as- 
rle, and A Yorks}iii*e Tragedy, he* say-^, 
“Tbesi' three pieces are not only iukuh's- 
tionably Slmkspeare’s, but, in my o]>inioii, 
they deserve to be classed among bis he.st 
anil maturest works.” Respc*ctiiig Locriiie 
he does not express a decuh'd o|Mnion. 

Besides liisdraiimtic* works, Sliakspeare 
wrote one hundred and lilty-four sonnets, 
and two narrative poems — Venus and 
Adonis (prii)t(Ml in 15PB)^ and tin* Pape of 
Lm*retia. The fiirmer is called by Sliak- 
spearo, in the deilication to tin; earl v)f 
Southampton, “the firs! lieir of his iiuen- 
tiuii.” In these productions, the fin; and 
power of Shakspeare an^ not to be mis- 
taken. Tlnfir luxuriant imagery, play ol‘ 
wit, prolixity, and ineipiality, are to Ix^ at- 
tributed to his youtli. Shakspeare has not 
strictly confined himself to the ancient 
mythology ; for instance, he makes Venus 
to be rejected by Adonis. The oinrimndreil 
and fifty-four sonnets do not rescimbh*, in 
matter or form, the proiluetions of Pe- 
trarch. They are condensed, iiitellectuni, 
and often witty. Scblegel touches upon 
the im(K)rtant aid which thejr may afford 
to some futun? biograplier of Shakspeare, 
ill regard to the circumstances of his pri- 
vate life. — For further infonnatioii, we 
would refer the reader to the various edi- 
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tionB of Shiikspt^aro, by Rowe, Pope, War- 
burton, Johnson, Steevens, Malone, &c. ; 
to Douc.e’s nixistrfUions of Shakspeare 
(London, 1807, 2 voLs., 8vo.); Drake’s 
Shdksneare and his Times (London, 1817, 
2 vols., Hvo.); Sf^yrnojir’s Remarks on 
the Plays of Shakspenre (London, 1805, 
2 vols., Hvo.); Hazlitt’s CfutraMers of 
Shakspearc^s Plays (London, 1817, &c., 
iVc.). Howdler’s Painily Shakspeare (Lon- 
don, 1818, 10 vols., Hvo.) is an expnrgateil 
edition. Lives of SliaksjxN'ire have been 
writte-n by Rowe, Malone, and SkottoAve : 
the hist appeared in London, 1824, 2 vols., 
ae(‘oin]>anied by illustrations of the poet. 
Ninnerous alterations and rifacimeidos of 
ih<j plays liave been iiKuh*, for the purpose 

representation, by sir AVilliain l)’Av(‘- 
nant, Drvden, Shadwell, Dennis, ('olley 
("ihber, (jairiek, Kemble, ^e. — In Ger- 
many, eoininentaries have hc‘en written 
on the j;reat dramatist by such men as 
A. VV^ Schlegi‘i, who Iuls translated the 
irreater part of tlui j)Iays; by Tieek, wlu> 
has undertaken to complete the translation ; 
by th<; i)oet Gfithc*, <5ve. In I'ranee, many 
of the plays liave been adapted for the 
Fi>*neh sta^e by Ducis. Retzseh (<|. a.), 
a distinguished German artist, has lately 
published d»‘si^nis illustrative of seen(‘s 
from th(; plays of H^liaksfieare, whieh are 
highly eommended. The; lirst number 
ndates to Hamlet, and Avas published at 
Lt'ipsic in 1828. 

Shaaia.vs; in (in at Tartary and Mon- 
irolia, Ji part of China, Siberia, and Kamt- 
"chatka, priests, who are at tli<* same time 
pliysieians, sorrerers, and conjurers. Sha- 
manism, Avhich contains the low(‘strepre- 
''cntations of the Deity and of divine 
things, was probably snjiplanted in the 
southern jiarts of Asia by tlnj imire eh*- 
\ated doctrine's of Confucius and Zoro- 
aster. In its pn'sent stat(', in ^ran<;ut, a 
part of C’hina, and in Mon^(»lia, it a 
mixture of the old hcathi'n Shamanism 
with \estorianism (see JVesl()nus\ ;iiul is 
called Latnaism, or Shi^t moouis?}i, (Sec^ 
fjfnna.) It has been didiised in (^hina, 
vhere it is the reli^don (d’ liie court, h\ 
Mi(* Mant(*hoos((|. V.), and prt'vails in Thi- 
i>et, a pjirt of India, in Tartarv, .'Mongolia, 
and amon^ the Calmucks. "fhe doctrine 
of the metempsychosis, and the woi*ship 
of the Kod Fo," form a part of modern 
►Shamanism. (See /b.) Thf' principal 
doctrine of the primitive Shamanism 
wtis tlu» existence of many ;^ods, some 
created, sonn^ increate, existinir in the 
form of heavenly bodies, or of animals, 
or of inanimate thinj^s, <'r arbitnirily 
formed by human haiuN. It also taujrht 
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the existence of good and bad spirits. 
After death, men continue to exist, in a 
melancholy condition, influenced neither 
by jjockI nor bad works. The reJigiouB 
.sc*rvice of the Shamanites consists of sac- 
rificfis, prayers, &.c., by which the wor- 
Hhippers hope to gain the flivor of the good 
gods, and avert tlicAvrath <jf the had. 

SiiAMo, Deskrt of. (Bt^e Coin.) 

SnAMPooiNo. The process, as ])rac- 
tised in the East Indies, is descrilied un- 
der Bathy vol. i, p. (>11. 

Shamrock (in the Gaelic, scamrag); 
probably, in the Irish and Gac'lic lan- 
guages, a generic term for trefoils."^ The 
name is commonly giA'cn to the heraldic 
emblem of Ireland. It is sometimes ap- 
plied to the medicafro lupulina, or Iiop-tre- 
foil, a ])lant very mucli resembling, am! 
f)ft(*n confiiunded Avith, tlie yelloAv clover, 
from Avhich, however, it is readily distin- 
guishcfl by the spiral form of the jiocb. 
It is naturalized, and,Avith ]the yelloAV clo- 
Aer,common in some parts of the f'.Btatc •; 
hut they are little relished by cattle. 

Shark (synalus of Liunieus); a Ihniil v 
of cartilaginous fishes, allied to the ray^ 
and celebrated for the size and voracity 
of many (»f the species. The term of th“ 
body is elongated, and the tail thick ami 
fleshy. The mouth is large, geiierall) 
situated beneath the snout, and is armed 
Avith seA'eral roAVs of com})ressi*tl, shari - 
edged, mid sometimes sf irated, te'cth. 
The Avater penetrates to the gills by means 
of several tninsverse openings situated on 
each side of the neck. The skeleton is 
cartilaginous. Tin' skin is usually a t iy 
nmgh, coA’ered Avith a multitude of littl»‘ 
osseous tulKTcles; and that of fcome specie's 
forms the substance called shagrto]. The 
eggs of the sharks an' fcAV and large, in 
com])arison Avilh those of hoiiy tisht“- ; 
they arc envclope<l iii a hard, horny, semi- 
transparent shf'll, terminated at tlie four 
angles with long filaments: in sliort, thi A 
resemble those of flit' rays, and are like- 
wise freijut'ntly (‘ast i:p by the Avaves up- 
on tlie shores of the sea. 'The fb -h c»f 
sharks is, in general, hard, coriaceous, and 
ill-tasted, but some an*, good fi)r food. 
3''hey are the most formidalile a.ml vora- 
ei»»us of all fishes, pursue all other marin" 
animals, and seem to care little Avlietla .• 
their prey he living or dead, 'fhev often 
folloAv A'essels for the sake of picking up 
any offal Avhich may he throw n overboard ; 
and man himself often Ix'comes a victim 

See I. Fi. Richeno's paper On tlie Plant mternl- 
edby the Shamrock, read to the Loud. l/m.Soc. *, 
reprinted in the ?sat. (la/. (PhiUnt.) of Julv 1, 
1831. 
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to their rajwcity. The ^»il2u*ks lonii s(‘v- 
eral natiinil genera, dKstiiiguishecI l»y tlie 
pi*esenee or absence of blow-Jiolos, or of 
the anal tin, by the form of tlie lu‘:ul, nose 
and tetJtli, cScc. &cc. The teeth of sharks 
.'ire movable at the will ol’ the animal, 
and are usually laid down and ilin'cted 
backwards, but become (‘roct at the mo- 
ment the animal is seizing its prey. Sha- 
green, which is extensively used in the 
arts, is furnished by several spiu'ies, and, 
together with their oil, forms the most im- 
poitant of their jirodncts. 'Fhe basking 
shai’k (5e/ac/ic uKUviina) is by tin* tin; lai'gest 
of the genus, sonu‘times attaining the 
length of forty feet ; but it has none of tin*, 
ferocity of the othi'i*s, and the teeth are 
excessivtdy small. It inhabits the north- 
ern seas, and is occasitinall\ takt'n along 
our coasts, even as fur sojith as Xew Jer- 
sey. It is sometimes called wlinldioiic 
shark,, from having in the month a sub- 
stance resendding whalebone. Tlie liam- 
mcr-headetl sharks (-yg^/ia) arc r(‘mark- 
able among fishes fa* having the‘ head 
flattened and projecting lat<*rally, which 
gives to the animal something of the form 
of a hammer. The t'ves are placed at the 
extremity of these promiin'nces. Tinw 
are very voracious, mid tre(|nently attack 
man. One or more species are found along 
the coast of the H. States. Tin* species of 
squalinn differ from the other sharks in 
having the mouth terminal, the body fl.at- 
tened horizontally, and tin? jiectoral tins 
larg<', and the eyes on tlu^ upper jiart of 
the head. One s|)ecies is found in our 
waters. The hing-tailed shark, or thresh- 
er, also frequents our coasts ; it is distin- 
guished by having the tail as lung ;is 
the lK>dy, VVe luue many other sharks, 
hut at present they are, in gmeral, not 
well understood. That smiie of tiiejn an* 
^ulficiently formirlahle \vv have lat(*ly had 
evidence; in Boston hay, a man was re- 
eeiitly attacked in his hojit, and devoured 
by one of these? animals. 

Sharc (in Italian, laaggiorc ,* in Oerman, 
^/ar, from tin? f.atin f/iirusy haid) is a mu- 
sical term ajiplicd to those keys, tin? lni.sisof 
which is tlie “pei*fcct harmonii* /nV/6/.” — 
Sharp signifies also a cliaracter, the power 
of w’hich is to raise a note, hefon; which 
it is jilaced, half a tone, higher than it 
would 1)0 without such a i)refix. The 
ch.amcter is foiTned thus: sfc (Sec Flat,) 

Sharp, James, archbishop of St. An- 
drews in Scotland, was a native of Banff- 
*’!‘jre, honi 1618, and was early destined, 

1 »v his family, for the ministi^. With this 
v iew, lie was placed at the Marisc.hal col- 
lege in Aberdeen, but, objecting to take 


the “solemn league aial coveiimit,” quilted 
the uiiiv ei*siiy, and w ent to London. Dur- 
ing tlie e.ivil vvai's, he returned to his na- 
tive countiy, and obtained a j)rofe.ssorKhip 
in the university of St. Andrews. Ilia 
eloqiienee and reputation caused him t( 
he selected, by the moderate Preshyteriai* 
party iw Si'otlaiid, to advocate their eausi 
with the proteelur, Cromw^<‘ll, against the 
ih'inaiids of the more rigiil Calvinists 
niul he was subsequently s(*nt to Breda, 
by Monk, for the purpose, of procuring 
the .sanction of ( diaries II, to the, proposed 
settlement of the i‘eclesiasti(*al affairs of 
Seotlanil. He retiirn(*d to Seotland, and 
tl(*li\ ered t«) some of the, ministei's of lOd- 
iiihurgh a letter from llit* king, in which 
the latter promist'd to prote(‘t tin* govern- 
ment of the elmre.li of Seotland, “as it is 
sc ith'dhv law.” The clergy, mulei*stand- 
ing this deelarauon in its ohvioie sense, 
wi‘re satistieil; hut it sul)sequ(‘nlly ap- 
pear<?<l, that Sliaiqi had in view to suhv<*rt 
the chureli governim'iit, w liich he aiVeeh*d 
to maiiituin, |)leadiug to tin* friends of 
episcopacy that this letter would pledge 
the king to nothing, as the parliament hud 
only to establish ejiiseopacy, to transfer 
till* pledge, of the moiiurch to its supfioit. 
The pn*shyti*ry being a(*eordingly over- 
turned by parliament, Sharp was rew^ird- 
ed with the primacy, und appointed areh- 
hishopofSr. Andrew's, 'flie wanton eni- 
I'ltics wlii(*li followed, eonlirnM*d fin* hor- 
ror ent(*rtain('d against him, and raised the 
fury ol' some of his more higot(*d oppo- 
nents to attenqits against his life, in 
1678, he narrowly escap<*d assassination 
from tiMi li.'ind of James Mitchell, an en- 
thusiast, who was some time .atler tak<*n 
and executed. A similar attempt, the fol- 
lowing year, was more sn(*ci*ssful. His 
carriage, in which he was traveiling in 
Magns Muir, about tlin*e miles from St. 
,\iidrews, on the .‘kl Ma\, l()7JI, w'as mc*t 
by some fanatics, headed by John Balfour 
of Bnrlt‘y, who wen? waiting there to 
intercept a servant of the archbishop’s, 
named ( ’armichai*!. To tempers thus heat- 
ed by fanaticism, the* afipearaiice of tin* 
archbishop himself was deemed a sign of 
the, intention of Providence to substitute a 
mon? iiiq)ortant v’lctim; and, regardless of 
the, tears and entreaties of liis daughter, 
they dniggf?d him from his carriage, and 
despatched him with their swords, with 
which they indicted no less than twenty- 
two wounds. 

Sharp, (Iranville, an Kriglish gentle- 
man, f?minent for his philanthropy and 
learning, horn in 1734, wjis ciducated for 
the bar, hut did not jiniclise at it; he ob- 
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tainoti a piacc in the ordnanro office, 
which he resigned at the commeiicenieiit 
of the American war, the principles of 
which he did not approve. lie then look 
chambers in the Temple, and led a life of 
private study. lie first l)e(;anie known by 
his defence of a poor negro named Som- 
erset. This man, having been <*arried to 
England by his master, was turiicMl out 
into the streets to die, during a fit of sick- 
ness, and when, by the charity of Mr. 
Sharp and others, he had been restored to 
health, wils claimed again as proj)erty. 
'The result of the law proceedings, f>n this 
question, not only cleared Somerset, but 
(l(*termined that slavery could not exist in 
(jrreat Jiritain. Such jui incident could 
not fail to <leeply impress a boiKwoleiit 
mind ; and slavery, in every coimiiy, be- 
came the objt‘ct of his unceasing hostility. 
Having succ(^e^^ed in the case of an imli- 
vidual negro, he intereste<l himself in the 
(Condition of others, whom he found wan- 
dering in the streets of l^ondon, and, at 
his own exiMmse, sent a number of them 
to Sierra Leone : he also, soon alter, be- 
came the institiitor of the society for the 
alK)lition of the slave-trade, and sought to 
modify the harsh practice of irnpress- 
ineFit. He wjis likewise led, by his polit- 
ic'd |>rinci[)les, to be the advocate of par- 
lianu’iitary reform, in support of which 
lie })ublished a Declaration of the People’s 
Natural Right to a Share in llie Legisla- 
ture’, ill which he contends for a revival 
of the political institutions of Alfred. He 
died July f), 1813. 

SiiAKP-s HOOTERS. FoniieHy, there 
wc’H’, in several armies, a few men at- 
tached to each coinjiany of troops of the 
line, who, unlike the rest of the infantr}% 
took aim at particular individuals, had 
l)ett(»r guns or rifles, and did not shoot with 
the mass of the troops. These were calh'd 
sharp-shooters. 3’he better organization 
of armies in /nodi’rn times, and particu- 
larly the introduction of tirailleurs (q. v.), 
has caused them to he abolished. 

Sn ASTRA, or Sii ASTER. (Sc’o liuluni 
lAtcj'nturCy division Sacred I/iterahtrc.) 

SiiAWEs. (For tin? ('’ashmeiv shawls, 
s(M‘ (htshmere.) 

SiiAYs’s Lnsurhf.ction. Tin’ war of 
the n’volunon hud not cmly left the in’W 
states suffering under the burden of a 
heavy ])nblic di’bt, hut, in coiisei|iien(’e of 
llie int(’rru[)tion of eommerce and manu- 
factures, the scarcity of moiny, and the 
tlepreciated state’ of the circulating medi- 
um, the? great body of tlio people, in some 
liarts of the. coimtiy, wer*' unable to iiic'et 
tlie dc’iTiands of their en ditors. In tin’ 


autiinin of 1780, bodies of arme^l men 
int<?rrupted the proceedings of the county 
courts of justice in several of the counties 
of Mu8sachus(?tts ; and at about the same 
time, the legislature of Ne.w Hampshire, 
where the same caustis had produced the 
Htirrif* spirit of disaffection, was surround- 
eil by an armed force, which, however, 
was finally dispersed by the citizens of 
Exeter, in which town the legislature was 
silting. A body of the Massachusetts in- 
surgents, under Daniel Shays, who had 
been a captain in the continental army, 
having assembled at Springfield for tlie 
purpose of preventing the session of the 
conils, the government of the state de- 
spatched a detachment of militia, under 
th(i command of general Lincoln (q. v.), 
to suppress the insurrection. The object 
was sncci’ssfully accomplished, with little 
I)loodsh<?d, by liis activity and decision. 
Indemnity was iJien granted, on certain 
conditions, to the insurgents, 790 of whom 
took tJie lienefit of this act of lenity. Four- 
U’cn persons wen? sentenced to (ieath, but 
they were all succi’ssivciy pardoned. In 
New Hampshire, likewise, the same clem- 
ency wa.s extended to the insurgents, and 
no blood was shed by the hand of the 
civil magistrate. — See M inot’s //w/orv q/‘ 
the Jnsttrrection in Massachusetts (1788). 

Sheathing, in naval architecture; a 
sort of covering nailed all over the out- 
side of a ship’s liottom, to protect the 
planks from the pernicious effects of 
worms. This sheathing, in former years, 
consisted f»f thin Ixiards; but sheets of 
copper having been found far preferable, 
these have of lati’ been almost universal- 
ly adopted, es]'»ecially in long voyages. 

Shf.ciiinah, in Jewish hisloiy'; the 
name of that miraculous light, or visible 
glory, whicli was a symbol of the divine 
pn’seiice. 

Shee, Martin Archer; a native of Ire- 
land, <listingnished as a portrait painter 
and as a poet. His works consist of 
Elements of Art, a Poem (8vo., 1800) : 
Rhymes on Art, or the RemonsU*ance of 
a Painter (8vo., 1804); a Letter to the 
President of the Rritish Institution, on the 
Encoiiragemciit of Historical Painting 
^vo., 1809) ; and the Commemoration of 
RevnoUls, and other Poems (small 8vo., 
1814). lie died in 1830. 

Sur.KP [ovis ) ; a genus of riiininant 
qiiadnqieds, differing so slightly in tlie 
finatomieul stnictmv from tiie goat, tJiat 
both genera are by some natiiralisis united. 
9'ho priiK’irml distinctive characters con- 
si-t in the al)sence of a lieard, and the 
io 111 and spiral direction of tlie horns. 
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The wild sheep, or argali (ovis nmmon), is 
by IJO means tlio Jiclpless anijnaJ wc an; 
accustomed to see in a domestic state. 
(See Argali) The sheep seems to he the 
most stupid of all domestic, quadnipedsy 
and is probably tlie only one incapable of 
|•elurning to a stat<; of nature, even il* 
placed in the most tlivorable circum- 
stances. It neither knows how to avoid 
danger, nor to seek shelter troin the 
changes of tlie atmosphere, nor even to pro- 
cure nourishment, except in abundant pas- 
turage. Its habits an; well kmnvn. Its 
products are tlie flesh, milk, skin, and 
especially the wool (4. v.), which employs 
a vast cajiital in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing. The timt; allowed for fattening 
rheai is about three months b(‘fore they 
iire sent to marker, and when they have; 
attained the age of two or three y«»ars; 
unless the fleece be the object, when it 
may be delayed to the sixth, seventh, or 
eveti the tenth year,in a district when; tlu'y 
are long-lived. Their ordinary life dots 
not exceed twelve or lifteen yeai*s. 'I'he 
fleece is shorn every year, towards tlu* 
month of May. It is sometimes washed 
on the hack of the animal ; hut the mon; 
usual practice is to shear it w'ilhout wash- 
ing, as it then contains an animal oil, 
wliich is a great jireservative against in- 
sects. The sheep re(iuire particular at- 
tention afterwards, as they art; more 
exposed to the changes of the weatht;r. 
At all times they are (;xposed to numerous 
maladies. The varieties of the shee'p are 
very numerous, differing in si/e, the 
length of tJieir legs, the size and number 
of their horns ; sonu; are covered with 
hair instead of wool; others luive enor- 
mous tails; and othei-s, again, p«;ndeiit 
ears. The variety most celebrated Ibr 
the fineness of the wool is the Hpaiiish 
.Merino, tis improved in (jcrmany : all the 
other most afiproved Furopean varie- 
ties are crosses from the Merino. 'I'lie 
English sheep is most cclobrat(;fl lor 
the (juantity of it^ wool. Besides the 
argali, th(;re is another animal more 
nearly related to the goat, inliabiting the 
Rocky mountains, between lat. 4 .T and 
1)8°. Il is more numerous in the western 
than in the cast(;rn parts of these moun- 
tains, and is found* in large flocks, fre- 
quenting the summits in the summer, and 
the valleys in the winter season. It is 
little known, but in hook; })arts forms the 
principal sustenance of the natives. It is 
easily obtained by the himt(;rs, but its 
flesh is not esteemed, neither is a value 
set upon its fleece. In size; it apj)roaches 
tlie sheep, and has long hair <‘;:icnding 


beyond llu* ool : the horns arc five 
inclu's in Icngtii and one in diameter, 
conical, and slightl}^ curved backtvards. 
An interest has lately l>een excited about 
this animal in Eiigdand, and the ilcece is 
siiid to he as fine as that of the shawl 
goat of C«ishmer(\ It is oflen called the 
Rocfcif imuntain sheep. 

Sheep- Raising, Our limits will not al- 
low us to giva; in detail tin; history of this 
valuable donu'stic animal, with the im- 
provements which have been iiuuh; in 
it at dirterent periods; and vv<; must refer 
the reader for 1001*4; information to works 
which treat particularly of tin* subji'ct, 
as Loiiilon’s Encyclopiedia of Agricul- 
ture, andth(* article sheep in Rees’s Cyclo- 
pa*dia, to the lime when it was written. 
In (lermany, both govia-nmcuits and in- 
cliviiluals havt' pai<l great atti'iition to the 
improv(‘ment of the wo4)l, and in sonu 
parts of that country it has been briiughi 
to such ])erf4;etion as to surpass that oi‘ 
any otluT part of tlu' workl. Several 
works in Gc'rman, on this subject, though 
nderring mon; particularly to thi; coimtiy 
in which they were written, would affonl 
important assistance to shef;p-breedei-s hi 
any country. When we look for iJie 
origin of the improvements whiidi have 
been maih; in the breeding of this animal, 
which has become; so important an el<*- 
ment of national wealth, and the; source 
of S4) much maimfiicturing and commer- 
cial industry, wc; are oblig(;d to go back 
to the Romans. They had made such 
pnjgress, that the whole system 4)f sheep- 
I»re4;ding, at pres(;nt in use in Spain, is 
(‘.^.sentially the same which wjls intn)- 
duced iIh'I’c by the Romans. (y(duni4;lia, 
who lived unch'r tlu; emperor Claudiu.s, 
gives us int4‘resting information on this 
point. Among otluo* things, he says that 
his uncle, who livtid in Bmtica (which 
comprehciuls the; ])n;seTil |)r4)Yinc<; tif Es- 
tremadura), piMicun;!! some wild African 
rams at Cadiz, of a (;oars4; fleece, but of 
an admirable color, lie put them t4) 
some fine-woolled f;wes, and, the mak; 
progeny being again pul to Tanwitine 
ewes, tlie offspring, with their dcscc'udants, 
united the color of the sire with the dam’s 
softness of fleece. Other agriculturists 
undoubtedly imitated him, and thus th<' 
pur(;st wJiite was communicated to tin; 
i)lack or parti-C4)lorcd native flocks, which, 
according to Pliny, wen; c.ommon in 
Spain. The Tarentine sheep were most 
celebrated in Itfily, and the Milesian in 
Asia Minor. They were termed pellitrr 
aiul lectm rrves, fro;n the coverings of skin 
with which th(;y were ckjthcd, to protect 
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the fleece; they were also denominated 
molles oveSynot only from the softness of the 
fleece, but also from the delicacy of their 
constitution. The attention j)aid by the 
ancients to the sheep was excessive, an<I 
th<J animal was extremely tend(T ; so tJiat 
we must account for the transition from 
the ancient sheep to the Merino, which is 
a hardy animal, ihrivin;^ in almost any 
climate, by supposing that other a^^ricul- 
lurists imitated Columella, and by cross- 
inf( the breed inipaittnl a stroiigiT consti- 
tution to the fine-fle(?c(Ml, hut delicate 
sheep of ancient Italy. Strabo, indeed, 
describes the beginning of this iiiiprovo- 
ment jus having nikeii ])lac(! in the reign 
of Tiberius. Fiiu! rams wer<; Jit that 
time sold at Truditania, part <*l‘ Ihetica, 
for a talent, or about a thousand dollars — a 
price which, considering the value of 
tnoney at that period, is immense. When 
the Roman empin* was rwernm, and al- 
most all traces of civilization swejvt away, 
the Ttirentinc stock in («recc(^ and Italy 
being very tender, and recjiiiring the great- 
est care, became cixrinct ; but the r(*gencr- 
ated stock of HoRtica — iIk! Merinos — 
being able to liv(? in the mountains, sur- 
vived the conquest of SpJiin by the (lotbs 
and Vandals ; and from those iM('ritios arc 
descended tlios<* animals which suj>ply 
all the manufactories of fine cloth in Eu- 
rope. ("arc Wius early taken in Spain 
that tlic improved she(‘p should not mix 
with the coarse native shee]». The gov- 
ernment soon took this iinjiortant branch 
of national industry under its j»rotcc- 
tion, and established particular couits t<^ 
luive jurisdiction over all subjects con- 
nected with sheep, wo<d, shepherds, pjus- 
tiires, &(•. 'JMie Avay in which the im- 
proved shcej) is generally hrc<l in SSpaiii 
i*^ the following : — Whilst the conuiioii 
sheep remains always on the spot whorti 
it was horn, and is housed in winter, the 
tine-vvoolle<l sheep is kept tin; whole time 
in the open air, in summer eliiefly in the 
monnUiinons part of Old (.^jistile or the 
Montana, and in the lordship of Molina, 
in Arragon, which are the highest parts 
of Spain, containing the finest pastiin*. 
'^riie former affords aromatic j)lants, which 
the latter does not ; these moniitains are 
covered with oaks, beeches, birches, ha- 
zel-hushes, &c.y besides producing all 
the plants which grow in Switzerlaml. 
When n shejdierd has driven his flock to 
the place wh(;re they are to remain for 
tlie Slimmer, he fii*st gives tlnuii ns nnieh 
salt as tJiey are willing to lick, '^fhe esti- 
mated eonsnirifition during the five sum- 
mer months is ‘JO ewfs. of suit Ibr ICOO 
:^n . 


sheep (perhaps, however, this estimate is 
too high). Towards the end of July, the 
rams arc admitted to the ewes, from five 
to six rams to one hundred ewes ; before 
iind after, they remain separated. The 
rams yield more wool than the ewes, but 
not of so fine rjuality ; three rams or five 
ewes afford twenty-five pounds. In the 
middle of ScfiteinlM^r, the sheep are mark- 
ed on the thigh. Towards the end ot‘ 
Slimmer, tie; sheep are driven in flocks 
comprising 10,000 individuals, divided 
into bodies of 1000 — 1200, from these 
moiintainons districts into the soulhenj 
plains of La Mancha, Andalusia, and es- 
pecially ICstremadiira. The journey Ix.*- 
gins at the end of September, and, during 
its eoiitinuaiiee, they imjoy great privi- 
leges. Sometimes they travel as much as 
tw(‘iity-fiv(* or thirty miles a day, in ordei- 
to reach a convenient place tor Jialting. 
The whole journey from the mountaiiis 
to the interior of Kstremadura is reckoned 
at ahoiu 01 )0 miles, which occiijiies fort} 
days. The shepherd corukicts them to 
the pasture which they occupied the pre- 
^ious winter, and where most of the 
lambs were horn. Here folds are con- 
structed for the sheep, and huts made of 
branches for the shi‘plicrd. Shortly afti*r 
their arrival in tin' winter pasture, the* 
birth of the lambs takes place. The bar- 
ren ewes receive the poorest pasture*, 
fh(‘ pregnant the next best, and the ewc^s 
xvhich have lambed llie best. The lamh^ 
horn latest an* pul into the richest j*as- 
tnres, to aeeiuire strength for their jour- 
ney, In March, the shepherds liaM* 
much to ilo to tlie iambs — cut the tails, 
mark the nose w itli a liot iron, s;iw off 
the points of tin; horns, and emaM-idaie 
those intended for ethers. In April, tlu'v 
return to the summer pastnns. M’be 
flock at this time shows h\ its ivstlessih'M^ 
its wish to migrate ; some shei'p esi*a|>i*, 
iS:e. — an interi*st!ng fact, considering ti.i* 
restlessiK'ss of migrating animals at eer- 
tain seasons. On the first of May tie* 
shearing begins, if the wi'ather is not 
cold. It is jurfiinned under cover. ]5e- 
f(>re shearing, tin* shee]) are put into a 
building e«>iisisting of two apartments, 
from 100 to t '^00 paces long and 100 
A\ide. As timny of the sheep as an* to he 
sheared the ni'xt day, are taken on tho 
evening into a narrow, long, low hut, 
called the .'oveatin^-housey wlu're th(‘ 
sheep, lieing much crowded, perspire 
freely, '^riu* wool thus lu‘eonu*s softer, 
and is more ea>il} cut. I'his jjractiiM* 
^\as also pi!!Mie<! i)y the Roii aiis. The 
\M)ol is sorted tiiid w shed hifirehjing 
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sent Jiwny. 'Fht^ slioep aro oarriotl to an- 
other place aiul marked, aiic! thost' which 
hav(^ loijt their teetli, arc killed lor mut- 
ton. 'Fhere are now in Spain oidy about 
tour millions of fnni-woolled sheep. 
Sweden early imported Alt'riuos, and 
*:reatly improved some of Inn* sheep. In 
(fennany, the first imfirovement of native 
docks hy Merinos took place in Saxony, 
lii tile Krzgel)irge ilungariaii rams had 
been previously introduced; hut as eiwJy 
17i>5, al)ovt> ‘200 Merino rams and ewes, 
aeeompanied hv two Spanisli sht'pherds, 
were imported into Sa\ony. In 1778, 
another imjiortatioii of the rii u‘st IMerin os, 
from the ht'st tio(‘lvs <»f L'mih and Castile, 
took place, aiul im}>or;ant sheep tariiis 
were esiablislied. On that of Slolpeii, 
the lirat e>tal)lisheil in Saxony, partieular 
care has alwiu s been paid to the sheep, 
and it still atlords (Wirefiiely line wool, [t 
is said that Spain itself has at present no 
sIuH'p equal to the stock importeil in 
17<I5; and the finest (iennaii wool brings 
a higher priia* in l.ondon than tlH‘ best 
Spanisli xvool. 'riie establishment at 
Srolpeii bus conlrilmted greatly to tln‘ 
Improvement of the Savon sianqi, and 
lh(‘rehy to tin' promotion of indii.stry in 
the country. Ih-om 177b to 1811, more 
than 10,000 rams and ewes were Mild 
there at moderate prices. The original 
(hTinuii sheep is at pr(‘sent found hardly 
luiy where in Saxony, and a new, fme- 
woolled rac(' has originated from the mix- 
ture with 3ieriuos, which is called tier- 
tond shr.ep, ami its wool chriond wool, a< 
tlie present kingdom of Saxony was, be- 
fore 18CH), tin* electorate of Savoiiy. — See 
V'on Khrenli'ls, On the Elrrtoral Sheejf 
ftiul Klerlond ff'ool (Prague, 18*2‘2, in (h'r- 
man). H<'sides tin.* royal lireeds, which 
always liave been kepi entirely pure, 
othiu* tanners in Saxony liave importeil 
‘.reiinine IMeriuos. At Koebslnirg, in the 
fcrzgebirge, the sheep are* fed tlii! whole 
year roninl in stalls ; ainl the lamlis, at tlie 
age of* oir* year, are almo'^t full grown, 
and therefore s ield a con^ideniiile amount 
of very long and -strong wool. Pni.>sia 
has latelv made, uncoininon progress in 
die lireediugof line ’^lieiqi, and some of the 
Ih'MS'.iaii wool, panicidarly that of the 
Mark and Silesia, eoinp*'ies in the. market 
with the cdectoral wool. Clocks of gen- 
uine Merinos have been imported into 
IVussia, and the government, some time 
since, undertook the eslablishment of 
a school for shepherds, where young 
men wercj to be instructed, at the publie, 
expense, in the care of sheep, in health 
and in sickness, made acquainted with 


tin* history of the improvements in tin* 
miKle t)f raising them, Cx.e. A similar 
seliool was formerly i^sUiblisht'd in Svve- 
dt*ii. The Siiaiiish breed of sinu'p was 
fn*st introdueed into (Jri'at llriuiin in 
1787. Some individuals of the black 
and spotted kinds had indeed Ixmui jiro- 
enred a,iid kept in the parks of nohle- 
ineii provionsly, hut wdthont any regard 
to the wool ; nor was mueli interest 
awakened hy the Hock imported in 1787. 
Suhseipiently great attention was paid t<> 
the improvi'iiient of I'higlish wool ; Imt it 
W'tus aseertaiiieil, that though tlie tleece of 
the Merino did not mneh degenerate in 
Kiigiand, it did not mueli iiiqirove, and 
the <*ai(‘ass, wliiidi naturally allhrds litlh* 
weight of m<*at, did not improve : in con- 
sequenee of which, the fanmu’s ha\i' 
Ibiiiul it for thi'ir interest to return to the 
native hreed.s and to give up the Sj>anisli 
sheep. It appears to lx* siitlieieiitlx eMah- 
lislied, hy evidcnctrtakvui hetbre the house 
of lords in 18*28, and other autliorities, 
that a eonsidcrable deterioration has taken 
[ilaee in the quality of Ihitish wool, jiar- 
liiuilarly during the last thirty years. 
'File great obji'ct of the agriculturists has 
Imm'II to increase the weight of the car- 
cass and the ipianlity of lln* wool, and it 
seems very diffieiilr, if not impossilile, to 
aceonnilish this without injuring tin* line- 
ness of the lleec.e. A \t‘ry gnait change 
Ikls taken pkice within the jm'sent cen- 
tury as respects the quantity of Ibn ign 
wool imported into Kiigland, and the 
countries from which it is ohtaiiied. Pre- 
viously to 180(1, the average* imports ilid 
not e\ei*ed 13,000, ()()() lbs., lironglit mostly 
from Spain. In 1800, tliey amounli'd to 
near 0,000,000 lbs. A'bev now' amount to 
between *2."), 000, 000 anil :W, 000, 000, the 
greater part furnislieil by (lennany. 'Fbe 
Spanish floi'ks sulh'iial severely during 
tlie iNunpaigns in Spain, and the hi*'.? 
Spanish wool does not now luing mon* 
than half the* prieij of the hiist (ierman 
wool. The hreed of sheep that, was 
carn(*d out to XewMlolland and Vbm I)ie- 
meifs land has sneceeded remarkahls 
w'ell. The former promises, al no distaiit 
day, to be one of the priii<'i|)al wool- 
growing eonntries in the world. The 
imports into (Ireat llritain, in 18t30, 
amounted to 1, 007, .‘300 Ihs., while those 
from Spain amounted only to 1,()F3,5I5. 
According to Mr. Lnccock’s ('stimati*, 
which was made with gri*at care, the 
total number of sheep and lambs in Kng- 
land and Wales, in tlie year IHOO, xvas 
2f), I48,4fk'3. (See article Ung/anc/, in tlie 
tldmburgh Encyclopoedia.) The nurn- 
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has not probably varied much in the 
iiitcriiri. In Scotland, it may be 3,500,000; 
in Indaiid, it is probably under 2,000,000 ; 
so that the total number in Great llritain 
and Ireland may lx; taken at alxiut 
32,000,000. Iii the IJ. States, the first 
JMorinos were imported (alK)Ut ilOO in 
iniiriber) in the year 1810, by* general 
lliimphreys, American minister in Portu- 
gal, and the consul, Mr. Jarvis. General 
Derby, of Salem, imported as many more ; 
and, in 1 825, a great number of Saxonshcep 
wen; brought into the country. These con- 
tributed to improve the American breed. 
Put tin; American wool is far from com- 
peting with tlie Spanish or German, for 
wliicli many r€*asonsmay be given, among 
(jtliers, that the liigli price; of labor pre- 
v(;nts tin; existence of a particular class 
of shepherds. The most improved flocks 
ill the IJ. Stales are to be found in Ver- 
mont and New York. According to cal- 
cidations as a(;curate as th(;y could well 
lx; made, there are 20,000,000 .sln*ep, of 
all kiinls, in the U. States. 3'he success- 
ful intnxluction of the M(;riuo at the cape 
of Good Hope, New South Wales, <fcc., 
Inis proved that it will thrive wherever it 
ree<;ives jiroper care, lu hot climates, 
however, iiartieular attention is re<|uire<l 
to prevent the wool from degenerating. 
'Pin; sheep must not be exposed too much 
to the sun, nor to the dew. (For more 
information respecting this interesting sidi- 
jeet, sec; Wool.) 

Sheer; the; longitudinal curve of a 
ship’s decks or sides. 

Sheet ; a rope* fastened to one; or both 
tin; lower corners of a sail, to exteiul and 
retain it in a particular situation. 

Sheffield, John, duke of Ihickiiig- 
ham, a nobleman of some; note as a wit 
and a statesman, born in KUM, was the 
son of the earl of Mulgrave, to whose; 
title; he suece;eded in l(i.>8. At the? age 
of sewenteen, he; engagt;d as a volunteer 
in the first Dutch war. On his return, 
by the union of wit and spirit so agreeable; 
to (3iarles II, he; heeame; a great favorite 
at court. On the aeee\ssion of James II, 
he >vas made lonl ehamhe;rlain ; and his 
attaedimeiit to that sovereign induced him 
to take a se'at in the en*cle?siastical com- 
mission, and practise other compliances, 
though he; oppostxl many of the counsels 
which brought ruin on his master. At 
the; revolution, he took the part of an anti- 
(Mxirtier, hut, in IdlH, became meinlxn- of 
the; cahine;t. On the acce'ssion of Anne, 
to whom he* is said once* to have been a 
suitor, he was advanced to the* dukedom 
of Buckingham ; but jealousy of the duke 


of Marlborough drove him from office 
until the change; of 1710, when he was 
made first steward of the household, and 
then president of the council under the 
aeliiiinistration of 1 1 arley. After the death 
of Anne, he em[)loye(l his time chiefly in 
lite;rary pursuits, until his death in 1720. 
His literary fame was mainly assisted by 
his rank and influence in Ids own day. 
In Ids Essay on Satire, he; was supposed 
to have been assisted by Diy den ; and few 
of his other jdeces merit attention. His 
wielow published a splendid edition of his 
we>rks in 1723, in two volumes quarto ; 
the first of which contained his poems 
u{)on various subjects, and the latter his 
Jdstorical memoirs, character, speeches 
and essays. 

Sheffield ; a large manufacturing 
town of England, in the West Riding ol* 
Yorkshire, at the confluence of the rivers 
Sheaf and Don : over the latter is a stone 
bridge of five arches, and oi erthe former 
another, of one arch. 3'he streets are 
n‘gular, the houses well hidlt, mostly of 
brick, but the smoke of the manufactories 
tends to give the town a sombre ap])ear- 
ance. Tlie public buildings are not n*- 
markable f'or beauty. The principal are 
llio four cliurches belonging to the eslab- 
lisliment, the town-hall, cutlers’-Jiall, the 
general infirmaiy, the assembly-rboin, the 
music-hall, and the theatre. The town 
contains, besides, seven meeting-houses 
for l)isseiitei*s. Sheflield lias been long 
noted for its inanufiictures of hardware, 
which comprise two great tlivisions, viz. 
those of cutler}' anil plated goods. The 
latter manufactures are wholly confined 
within llie town ; but those of cutlery 
goods are also caiTied on in all the vil- 
lages and hamlets in the neighborhood, to 
the distance of seven miles. Besides 
these manufactures, there arc in the town 
and its vicinity several extensive founde- 
ries for iron. For several centuries, its 
trade was inconsiderable, consisting al- 
most entirely of sheath-knives, scissors, 
sickles and scythes ; but since 1750, the 
town lias advanced rapidly in population 
and wealth. The origin of Sheflield is 
unknown : it was formerly distinguished 
for its castle, supposed to liavc been built 
during the reign of Henry III. TJie 
|M>pulation, in 1821, was 42,157. In 
1831, it was, including the parish, 1)0,657 ; 
36 miles south of Leeds, and 162 north- 
west of London. 

Shf.herazade. (Sgo . Irahian 

*8heik, or Sciieikh (. hvi/nc); that is to 
say, the elder or eldest. The chiefs of the 
Arabic tribes or hordes are called by this 
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iiojno. They are extremely [iroiiii of 
their long line of noble ancestors, es|)tH!iul- 
ly tJie leaders of the Bedouins. Some <)f 
them also take the title of cmir, without 
belonging to the race of IMoliammed. 
'Pile prince of Mecca is stylc<l “ sheik 
of Mecca,” and calls himself a legitimate 
descendant of Mohammed, and demands 
presents fn)m the caravans, 'Phe Mt»- 
hammedaiis also call the In*ads of their 
moiiasferies sheiA%s, mid tlie Turkish 
mufti is sometimes called sheik ^dislam 
(chief of the true believers). 

Shci.burnk. (See Lansilowne.) 

Shelby, Isai\c, a ilistingiiislied Anieri- 
c;in ri volutionarv ofticer, was born Dec. 
11, 1750, near Hagers Town, Maryliuui. 
He received a common English educa- 
tion in Erederictown, and acted as a dep- 
uty slicrift'in Frederic county previous to 
his becoming of age. He removed with 
his fatlier to tlie western waters when 
twenty-one yeai-s old. in 1774, he was 
appointed a lieutenant in the expedition 
under licnis, against the Shawanees and 
other Iiulian tribes north-west of the 
Oliio. Ill 1775, iie went to Kentucky, 
and engaged in th(‘ 1 in si ness of a IuikI 
surveyor. After nearly a twelve months' 
evposmv in tlie cane-hnikes, living with- 
out hreatJ or salt, his Jiealth heginniiig to 
fail, he returned home. In I77d, and be- 
fire his return from Kentucky, tin* coiu- 
m’.ttee of satl‘ty in Virginia ap[>ointe(l 
liim captain of a minute company — a 
speci(?s of troops organized upon the first 
breaking out of the revolution — hnt not 
railed into servi<.*e from the extreme fron- 
tier on whieli he lived. In 1777, he wa.s 
appointed by tlie governor of Virginia a 
coiniiiissary to supply rations for the 
militia posted in several garrisons to guard 
the hack s(?ttle*ments, ainl to lay in sup- 
plies tc)r a grand treaty, to la? hehl at the 
Long Island of Hnislon river, with thi^ 
Cherokecs. 'Phese sufiplies were not to 
l)(j obtained nearer than Sumiitoii in Vir- 
ginia, a distance of dOO miles ; and to a<’- 
comfilish if, required the exeitioii ol'all the 
energy, enti.Tpriseand persevf*raric<; whicli 
marked his character. In I77H, he was 
still engaged in the commissary depart- 
ment to provide su[)plies for the continental 
army, and for a formidable <^YpedifiOll 
by the way of Pittsburg against thonorth- 
westeni Indians. In 17711, he was ap- 
lK)LUted by governor Henry to furni.sh 
supplies fbrat^umpaign against llieChick- 
amoggy Indians — a numerous banditti on 
the south side of tlie Tennessee river, 
under the control of a daring (dierokee 
chief, called Draggon CanoCf wJio,alUT his 


defeat attheLongIslandof Hol.ston,in 1776, 
had declared eternal war against the whites. 
The Ironticrs fniin (leorjfia to Pennsyl- 
vania siifPcn,*d fnuii their depredations 
mon' than trom all the other liostilo 
trilic's togetlier. Owing to the poverty of 
the treasury, the govermneiit was uiiahle 
to advance the necessary funds, and the 
whole ex]ien8c of the supplies, including 
tnuisportutioi), was sustained by his indi- 
vidual credit. In tiie spring ot the same 
year, lie was elected a mcmlaT of tin? 
Virginia Icgislaturt* from Washington 
county ; and, in tlu^ autumn, was commis- 
sioned by governor Jeftei*son as a major 
in the escort of guards to the commission- 
ers lin* cxf(*ndiiig tht‘ bouiulary between 
Virginia and North Carolina. After the 
surrender of Charleston, niul tlie loss of 
the southern army in 1780, he devoted 
himself to the militaiT service if his 
country, and, throughout tlu* residue of 
the revolutionary struggle, was actively 
engaged in fighting her battles in the 
south. Eor Jiis conduct in the battle of 
King’s mountain, October 7, 17H0, he 
received a vote of thanks and an elegant 
sword, from the legislature of North Car- 
olina. In 1781, h(^ wius chosen a member 
of that body, and tlie Ibllowing year was 
reelected, lie was also atipoiiited one of 
the ccimmissionei-s to settle tlie preihnp- 
lion claims on th»! lhimln‘rland river, and 
lay off the lands allotted to the officers 
and soldiers of the North ('aroliiia line, 
south of where NasJiville now stands. 
'Phis sen iee he perliirined in tln^ winter 
of 178tl — 3. After the separation be- 
tween Virginia and Kentucky, and the 
torinafion of a eoiistitntion for tln^ latU'r 
state, by u convention, of w'hieli i*olonel 
Slielliy was a niemher, he w'as rhostm 
governor of Kimtucky, in 1711^^. ^’roln 
17JHi, after the ex]iiration of his term of 
otlice, until IHlti, lie IImmI in retireimuit, 
discharging no public <luty whatever, ex- 
cept that of elector for president luid 
vice-president, to which In* was invariably 
called. In the latter year In* w'as again 
chosen governor, and during tlu^ war was 
/enloiis in liis exeitions to aid the com- 
mon e,aus(*. In 1813, lie marched at the 
head of 4000 men across the stale of 
Ohio, to tlie frontier, where general Har- 
rison eommandi'd the Amerieuii forces. 
In 181fi, he returned to private life, and, 
in 1818, acted as a commissioner, in con- 
junction with general Jackson, in forming 
a treaty with the C)iieka.saw Indians. In 
1820, he experienced a paralytic stroke, 
which rendered his right arm iiselos.s, 
and occasioned a sliglil lameness during 
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llio rest of his life. His dcatii occurred 
Hicldciily, July JH, 1820, in the 70th year 
of his a^c*, in coiis<mju(M]C( 3 of a stroke of 
apoplexy. 

SiiEiii.. (S(3e Confholoffy.) 

Shell, in artilleiy, incliaies bombs and 
irienades. (S(;(3 those articles.) 

Shell-Bark Hickory. (Sem Hick- 
on/.) 

SiiELi.EY, lN;rcy Bysshe, eldest son of 
sir TiiiiotJiy SJieiley, Sussex, wa.s born at 
I 'ield-place, in tliat county, Auf(ust4, 175>2. 
lie was s<*nt to F]ton, whence lie was 
(»arly r(‘niovcd to Oxford. This removal 
was owinj' to his eccentricity of charac- 
ter, wliich led liim to neglect the studies 
and violati! the; rules of the school, and 
linally resulted in his expulsion from Ox- 
fiu'd. His family, naturally ofiendijd with 
liis condiK't, anil not less wdth his free 
opinions on matters of religion, was still 
furtlu'r CvStrangcd by an ill-assorted mar- 
riage. The result was very unfortunate, 
f(»r adertho birth of two children, a sepa- 
ration took place by mutual consent; anil 
the death ol* the lade soon after exposed 
him to much oblotjuy. On the decease 
of his first wife, be married Miss Godwin, 
daughter of the ('elehrated author of Po- 
litical .lustice, by Mary Wolstonecratt, and 
soon alter retired to Marlow, in Bucking- 
liamshire, where h(3 wrote his Revolt of 
Islam. About this time, application w'as 
made by bis family to depriv(3 him of the 
guardianship of his two children, a boy 
and a girl, on the ground of his atheistical 
and sci'ptical notions, and certain danger- 
ous o|Mnions respecting the intercourse of 
the sexes. The application succeeded, 
principally owing to a juvenile jiroduc- 
tion, called (lueiMi Mab, written wliih* at 
Oxford, and pid»lished without the consent 
of the tinthnr. This event caust'd him 
much uneiusiness, and probably induced 
him to quit iMigland, and repair, with his 
se<-ond wife ami their chihlreii, to Italy, 
where he renewa^rl an acquaintance with 
lord Byron, to whom la? had become 
known during a fonner visit to the conti- 
nent. With him and ficigh Hunt, Shel- 
ley Joined in a periodical miscellany, pub- 
lislu'd in London, entitled I'lie Liberal. 
This publication, which contained the 
Pision of Judgmi'nt, by lord Byron, and 
other original jiroductions, was interrupt- 
ed by the untiiiMdy death of Mr. Shelley, 
who was drowned in his return from J^eg- 
horn to his house, on the gull of Lerici, in 
tin? bay of Spezia, by the Avrcck of his 
sailing boat, in a suddi'u storm, July, 
1822. A few days aftei*vvards, the !>ody 
was washed on shore near \'ia Reggio, 


and was suliscqucntly reduced to ashes 
by his friends. Shelley’s remftins were 
deposited in the Protestant burial-ground 
at Rome. At the time of his decease, Mr. 
Shelley had nearly completed his thirti- 
eth year. His principal works are Th»* 
Revolt of Islam ; Alastor, or the Spirit 
of Solitude ; 'J’he Cenci, a tragedy (see 
Cenci, liealrict)\ Adonais; Hellas*, Pro- 
metheus Lnbound ; and a posthumous 
volume of jioems. 

Shell-Lac. (See Coccus, end of the 
article.) 

Shem ; one of the iiatriarchs, eldest 
.son of Noali, is said in Scripture to have 
died at the age of (>00 years. The He- 
brews traced their origin to Shem, through 
Abraham, who was the eighth in descent 
from iiirn. ^ 

Shemitish Languages. (See Semitic 
Lan^uaires,) 

Shenandoah ; a river of Virginia, 
which flows into the Potomac, after a 
sejiarate course of about 200 miles, just 
belbre the Potomac bursts through tln^ 
Blue Ridge. It waters a fertile countr}', 
and hits gootl boat navigation for 100 
miles. 

Shenstone, William, w'as bom at 
Hales Owen, in Shropshire, in 1714. 
His father was a gentleman fanner, who 
cultivated a moderate estate, called the 
Leasowes, which were rendered celebrated 
by the taste of his son. The latter was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and (mtertaiiied thoughts 
of taking his academical degrees, and pro- 
cei'ding to the study of some profession, 
but was seduced, by obtaining possession 
of his paternal property, to relinquish all 
>iews of an active life, and occupied him- 
.self witli rural emhellisJiments, and the 
cultivation of poetiy. Tii 1737, he printeil 
a volume of juvenile poems, wdiicli ob- 
tained little notice ; and, in 1740, the 
Judgment of Hercules. In the following 
year appeared his School-mistress, the 
best of his poems. His great object, to ren- 
der the Lcasowes famous for picturesque 
beauty and elegance, led to exjienses which 
he <*ould but ill sujipoit, and he was by 
no means a happy inhabitant of the Eden 
^vhich lie bad created. He died in Feb- 
ruary, 17<)3, in his fiftieth year. His 
works were collected in three volumes, 
octavo. The fli*st consists of elegies, 
odes, songs and ballads, levities, or pieces 
of humor, and moral jiieces ; the second 
contains his prose works; anti the third. 
Letters to his Friends. As a poet, he is 
elegant, melodious, tender, and correct in 
sentiment, and often pleasing and natural 
in description, but rather feeble. The 
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prase* works display good sense and enl- 
tivate<i taste, and contoin just and a<Mite 
absen^ations on mankind. (See liis /jtyi 
by Johnson, and Graves’s Recollections of 
Sheyistone,) 

Shkpherd Kings. (See Hifcsos,) 

Shephkro’s Dog (cams domcsticus of 
Lintueiis, and le chien de berfrer of Ibif- 
fon) is distinguisJicd by its upright eai-s 
and the remarkable villosity of the tail 
beneath, and stands at the head of tlie 
class of farm dogs. This hrrrd of (logs 
is said to be preserved in the gi-eat<'st 
purity in tVie northern ]Kirt of Scotland, 
where its aid is highly neet'ssary in man- 
aging the numerous herds of slieep brc'd 
in those extensive wilds. The same va- 
riety is tliliiised over most parts of Eu- 
rope. The dog prevents the sheep from 
stniggling,audcondncLsthemfroin part 
of the piL-'ture to another : it will not sulfer 
any strange sheep to mix with them. In 
driving a number of sheep to a distance, 
a well-trained dog always confines them 
to the road, watching every avenue that 
leads from it, and j)ursuing every strag- 
gler. At the herdsman’s signal, this laitli- 
ful assistant will conduct the shee[) to 
Jiim fhnn a considerable distance. 

Shepherd’s Purse (thlaspi bursa pas- 
toris ) ; a small, insignificant, cruciferous 
plant, bearing diminutive white flowers, 
and shoii, triangular, compresscjd pods, 
which is now naturalized, and common 
in cultivated grounds, in most parts of 
the world. The radical leaves are pin- 
natifid. It is of no known utility. 

Sherbet, or Sorbetto ; a beverage 
of the Orientals, made of water, sugar, 
lemon-juice, rose-water, dried fruits and 
ajiilHT. 

.Shereen, or Hchirix, or Hira ; an 
Armenian jirinces.s, second wif; off’lios- 
rou or (,^h(isroes II ((j. v.), who rc’igned 
o\t*r I’ersia in the b(5ginning of tin; sev- 
enth century. Sh(;reen is still in West- 
ern Asia the model of female perft*ction, 
celebrattjd for her wit, h(?r acconi|di.sh- 
ituiiits, and h<jr ineompanible beauty. 
Her story is to he found in the Sfuihmi- 
vieh, (See Ferdusi,) TImj Persian and 
'^Furkish rotnances r(*pn*s(‘iit lair as tin* 
daughter of Mauric(^, a Hyzanfuie emjH*- 
ror. They are filletl with the account of 
her sudden passion f<)r Chosroes, her 
gradual alienation from him, tini lf»ve of 
tiie sculptor Ferhad, the most 1}rnutHhl 
youth of the East, fcji* tln^ fascinating 
(\ueen, and her melancholy fat<;. Her 
husV)and was murdered by his own son, 
and S^hereen pul herself to death on his 
tomb, to escajK? the iriiportmiities of the 


parricid**. Von Hammer bus drawn the 
mutc'ritils of his SchinUy a Persian ro- 
mantii? poem (14 cantos, in (h;rinuu, 
Leipsic, from Persian and Turkish 

sources. 

SiiERinvN, Thomas, son of an Irish 
divine, was horn near Dublin, in 17!:il, 
and was S(‘nt to W<‘slminster, wh<‘re In* 
was admitted on tin* foundation. iir‘ 
afh*rwa7*ds (*nter(*d as a .stinh'iit of Trini- 
ty colJ(*g'*, Diddin, but (|ui(t(‘d the* ur)i- 
versity f(>r the stage, and made his fir-i 
app(*arain*e in tin; character of Richard 
IH (I74J1), in Dublin. After a visit to 
London, in 1744, he retunnni to the Irish 
metropolis, and h(*caun; a theatrical r^ian- 
ager. In this situation he ex[H*rienc(*d 
various misfortuin;s, and tin* (‘stahlisli- 
mciit of a rival theatre compl(;ted the ru- 
in of his alfaii*s. He then coiuineiiced 
l(*ctur(*s on (‘locution, to which suhj(*ct 
Jn* endeavored to draw the attention of 
tin; public by mt‘ans of the press. H<; 
siil)sequ(‘ntly n'pairi'd to Fraii(*(; to avoid 
liis cr(*(litora ; and, while tlien*, he had 
the misfortune to lose Jiis wife (17()7). 
Returning to England, after the retire- 
ment of Garrick from tin; stage, he he- 
caiin* innnager of Drury lam* tin*atr(;, of 
which Ids .son was oin* of tin* proprietors; 
hut some disputes taking place, he retired 
from the oflict*, and resimnnl his attention 
to oratory. ^Fln; latest of his literary 
labors was an OrthcM*pi(*al Dictionary of 
tin; lOnglisli Lungimg(*, in 178H, in which 
y(*ar In; died. — His wift* b\ances was the 
author of Sidney Hiddiilph (.*1 vols) — a 
very int(*resting l)iit sondin; tab* ; Nour- 
juhad, an Eia^tern romain*e, sinci* drama- 
ti/ed ; and two com(;di(;s, tin; Dis(;<)very, 
and tin* Dupe. (S(‘e tin* tu*co7mt of In'r 
life l)y her grand-daughter, Alicia L(;flinu.) 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, the third 
.s(m of the prec(;ding, (listinguisln'd as a 
statesman, wit and dramatist, was horn in 
Dublin, Oct. IK), 1751. For tin* ('arly (b;- 
v(;l(jpement of his lab'iits, he was indebt- 
ed to tin; instructions of his accomplished 
mother ; and he was afterwards jila(;(;d at 
a grammar-scliool at Dublin. In 
he was sent to Harrow school, which he 
b;ft at the age* of eight(*en, owing to his 
father’s (;nd)arrussm(;ntH. With u vn^w' 
to the legal profc.ssion, he; entered as a 
slu(b;nt of the Middle; Temple ; hut the 
close application and industry r(;e|uisite 
for success Jis a lawyer were un(;onge;iiiaJ 
with his disposition, and he relinquished 
the bar for politics and the drama. Hin 
e;iirly marriage, also, made some more 
immediate means of s\ip]>ort than the 
practice of a junior barrister necessiiry, 
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juul he turned lim attention to dramatic 
composition. His firet production, the 
Rivals, was actt;d at Covent f^ardeii in 
1775, with moderate success ; hut the 
^ l)u(‘iuia, a musical eiitertHinmcmt, which 
i*‘ollow(ul, was received with «^eiieral ud- 
niiralijiu ; and his Scliool for Scandal 
gained him the highest reputation as a 
r.oinic writer. On the retirement of (iar- 
rick from the maiiageim'iit of Drury lane 
theatre, Sheridan, in conjunction with 
doctor Forde and Mr. Liidey, purchased 
Carriek’s share of the j)atent. 'Fliis 
property (piaiifi(;d him for a seat in j)ar- 
liame,nt; and, in 17H0, lie was cliosen 
memher for the borough of Stafford. 
Lord North was then minister, atid Sher- 
idan, joining the op])osition, displayc'd so 
much ability, that, on tlie retreat of the 
premier, and flie conclusion of the Ameri- 
e.uii war, he was made under secretary of 
state for the, war department. He re- 
sigiK'd, with his principal, in conse(|iience 
oi‘ a dispute with lord Shellnirne, after- 
wards inan|uia of Lansdowne, wlio wtis at 
the? liead of the ministry. His intimate 
connexion with Fox brought him again 
into office on the coalition of that states- 
man with lord North, when Sheridan 
held the [lost of joint sccrefary of the 
treasury under the dnkij of Portland. 
'Phe dissolution of that ministry threw 
him again into tlie rniiks of opposition, 
when^ he remained during the whole pe- 
riod of the [lolitical ascendency of Mr. 
Pitt. He now attained distinguished ce- 
Udirity .as a [larliaineiitaiy orator, and his 
lid<‘nts were [larticularly exhibited in his 
o])position to tin? extension of the revenue 
laws, and on the suhjei^t of the Westmin- 
ster election ; hiit tlie grandest ilisplay of 
bis eloquence occurred during the prog- 
ress of the, impeaelunent of Warren 
Hastings. In 17P2, Mr. Sheridan lost his 
wife, who led one son ; and, tlina^ yt'ars 
afterwards, he marriiid i^liss Ogle, daugh- 
ter oflhe dean of Winchest(M\ With this 
lady he had a eoiisidemble fortune, wliicli 
iniahled him to [iiirchase tln» estate of 
Polesdon, in Surrey ; and, as he held the 
offi(^(* of rec(MVc*r-general of the duchy of 
< Cornwall, worth £1200 a year, and re- 
tained his interest in Druiy lane theatre, 
be seemed to be [ilaccd beyond the reach 
of [lecuniary distress. The political 
changes consequent on tlie death of 
Mr. Pitt, in 180f), occasioned the exalta- 
tion of the, party with wliicli Slieridan 
was connected, and he obtained the lu- 
crative post of treasurer of the navy, and 
the rank of a privy counsellor. This ad- 
ministration being weakened by the loss 


of Mr. Fox, who survived his celebrated 
rival only a few months, new alterations 
took place, and Sheridan was deprived of 
office, to which he never returned. At 
the general election in 1800, he obtained 
a scat ibr W estrriinster, the great object 
of his ambition ; but he was afterwards 
nominated for the borough of Ilchester, 
which he continued to rejireseut during 
the remainder of his jiarliarnentary career. 
The latter part of the life of this highly- 
taleiited individual was imhittered by 
misfortunes, principally arising from lifs 
own indolence and mismanagement, 
though tlie destruction of Drury lane the- 
atre by fire contributed to increase his 
diffienltios. When the affairs of that 
establishment were arranged, in 1811, 
Mr. Slieridan and his son were to hav»,‘ 
£40,000 for their share of tlie jiropert} ; 
hut the portion of the fomier was not suf- 
ficient to liipiidate the debts and reserv^ed 
claims to which it was liable. Tiie dis- 
solution of parliament, and his failure in 
an attempt to obtain a scat for Stafford, 
the borough he had formerly represented, 
completed his iiiin. In the latter part of 
1812, ho had relinquished all thoughts of 
returning to the house of commons; and 
tJie remainder of his existence was sjient 
in attempts to >\'ard oft’ the dangers to 
which liis improvidence, had exposed 
him. At length every resource failed, 
and the ilisappearance of his pro[)erty was 
followed by the arrest of his person. Af- 
ter a few days’ detention, he was releaseil, 
hut only to experience fi-esJi apprehen- 
sion and al.'irm, from which he souglit a 
teiniiorary relief in that unrestrained in- 
dulgence and dissipation which had occa- 
sioned his misfortunes. Inteinpcnuice 
had undermined liis constitution, and 
mental anxiety completed the destruction 
of his health. Even on the bed of sick- 
ness lie was not exempted from the teiToi*s 
of being anested for debt. His death 
took place July 7, 181(5. Besides the 
[ilays already iiienlioiied, Mr. Sherid.’ui 
was the author of St. Patrick’s Day, or the 
Scheming Licuteiuuit, a farce ; a Trip to 
Scarborough, a comedy, altered from 
Vanbnigh ; the (.'amp, a farce ; the Crit- 
ic,, or the Tragedy rehearsed ; Robinson 
Crusoe, or Harleipiin Friday, a panto- 
mime ; and PizaiTo, a play, from the Ger- 
man of Kotzebue. He also wrote Verees 
to the Memoiy of David Garrick (1779, 
4to.) ; and a Comparative Stntcnwnt of the 
two Bills for the hotter Goveniiiicnt of 
the British Posvsessions in India (1788, 
4to.). As a speaker, he ranks among the 
most finished and varied of the rhetorical 
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j«cliool ; and his speech already aJIinled 
to {igainst Warren Hastings has Imhmi 
dee/ued one of tlie most striking spc<*i- 
liiens of English eloquence u|H)n rt‘conL 
As a dramatist, he may be considi‘n*d the 
head of the department of that line of 
4*omedy which exhibits the polite malice, 
the civ'il detraction, the equivotjue^ intrigin', 
persiflage, and lurking irony, which chtir- 
acterize social intercourse in tht' nnne 
cultivated ranks of life. Wit usually 
takes the lead of humor in this species of 
composition, with a corresjxauhait de- 
struction of nature and verisimilitude. 
The School tor Scandal is a fdicitous v\- 
einpliflcation of character, and of some of 
the most conspicuous of the well-bred 
vices and follies of fashionable life. A 
collection of his speeches, in five volumes, 
was published in 1H1(5. Ills Dratnata* 
Works appeared in l^?Ql (*2 vols., t^vo.), 
edite<l by Thomas Moore, wlio has since 
published a Life of S^heridau. 

Sheriff. The sherilf is an officer of 
great luitiipiity, and known by a corre- 
sponding name in most countries in Eu- 
rope. He was called in the Danish grriin/c 
Swedish, gre/tce ; Anirlo-J^axon, gm;/h; 
German, ^raf; and, in llu; liUtin of th<j 
middle ages, gr«p/u‘o, or g/v/^o. Adtdimg 
oliserves that tiie tweUe judges appointed 
by Odin were called gmr. Hoth tin* 
oflicer and the name have, with some va- 
riations, biicii retained in Germany, The 
fsraf of the (Germans is, for tlie most part, 
a title of dignity, answering to th<5 rount 
of the French, and the tv/r/ of the Eng- 
lish ; and, in some cjLses, it is also the title 
of a jirince, as the lamlirraf^ or mnriarraf. 
Among the Anglo-.Saxons, the or, 

as he is called in KiiLdisii, the rrr?v;, was 
an officer of Justice inferior in rank to the 
alderman. He was a niinistiTial olfu’er, 
appointed to execute |)roce>ses, keep tin; 
pf‘ace, arul [>ut the laws in execution. 
He witnessed contracts, hnaigiit offi‘nd- 
ers to justice, and delivered them to pun- 
ishment, took bail of such as W(;r(; to aji- 
pear before the shire frtmote^ or county 
court, and presidf;d at the hundred court 
or foLcmole. Inhere was a flisliiiciion both 
in the rank and jurisdiction of tlic fferefn. 
The shirt-f^ere/a, shire-retve, or sheriffs was 
probably distinguislied by the; name of the 
king^s because he; meire; immedi- 

ately executed the king’s precepts, tind 
sometimes sat in the place of the alder- 
iriaii in the county court. He ajipears, 
also, to have been dislin/juisheel by the 
title of the hth-gereja, or hifrh’sfieriff. The 
gere/a who acted m the tithing was call- 
ed the titliiTig-rcevc, he who acted in the 


or burgh, a horoiiffh-reere, and he 
wh.. acual in llu' town the /tm-gcrc/Jz. The 
leading duties of this officer, in lltigluiid 
and the F. Stati’s, arc tlic samt; its those 
p<‘rfl)riiicd by the Anglo-Saxon gv/r/Ir, 
iiamtdy, an <'\e<*utiv(* as distinguished 
from those of a judicial kind. 

SiuvaiKi’Mi iH, or SiiKHiFF Mook; a 
plain of Sc(»ilaiid, lawir lh<‘ Grampian 
moimtaiiis, in IVrthsliiic. Here a hlooily 
battle was fought hetvvei'ii the army oi’ 
Getagi* I and the rebels, under the t‘arl 
(»t Mar, in 17 lo. (See Stuart^ James hid- 
ward Frttnns.) 

Sheriff’s Ttnuy, (See Courts^ vol. 
iii, }). 5^9.) 

Shkiu.ock, William, an Episcopal cler- 
gyman, iKiru in Southwark, about Dili, 
studied at Euin, juul aftiTWards at Peter- 
liousi‘, Gamhndg(‘, where he procee(h;d 
doctor of iliviuity in Iti-^l). Afte the rev- 
olution, having r(;fused to take the oath 
of allegiance to William III, In; was sus- 
pended (rom tin; pastoral office; hut, on 
his suhse(pK‘nt eomj)liance, hi; was re- 
stored, and, ill DiJH, jiromoted to the 
deanery of St. Paul’s. His death took 
place in 1707. Doctor Sherlock distin- 
guished himself as a polemical divine 
against the Dissenliu’s, and carried on a 
controversy witli doctor South relative to 
the doctrine of the 'frinity. Ills works on 
practical theology, espeeially his Dis- 
eouiNcs oil Death and on Judgment, are 
much este(;ni(‘d, and have [lassed through 
numerous edition^. 

SiiKKLoi h, I’lionias, son of the pre- 
ceding, lierii ill liOiidou, ill I(>7S, rcceivetl 
Iiis (Mlueution at ( ’afhariiie-liall, (’ani- 
hridire, when; he obtained a I’ellow.^liip. 
In 1714, he was ehoseii nia'^ter of ('atha- 
riiie-liall, and was promoted to tin' dean- 
ery of (diiehesler in 17l(>, after w hich lie 
entered into a j'onlroversy with hisln)|) 
Hoadly, in defl*iie<* of the eorporati«»n and 
test acts. In I7‘-2o, iic' published Dis- 
eoui*ses on PropJn'ey, intended to obviate 
the iiilidel ohjeetions of Aiilliony Golliiis. 
Doctor Slnrloek, in 17‘^f^, sueet;eded 
Hoadly in the hishoprie of Mangor, and, 
in 17.‘14, ill that of Salisbury. He was 
ofliTcd tin; primary on the deeeasi; ol’ 
arclihisiiop Potter, in J747 ; hut he rt - 
fused it ; and, the following year, he was 
Iraiislaieil to the. see of liOinlon, w'ln‘t\; 
he remained till his death, I7(il. Bishop 
Sherlock was the author of tin; Trial of 
llie Witnesses of tin; Kesiirreetioii of Je- 
sii.s; and his Sermons are among tin; best 
sjiecirnens of English pulpit eloquence 
extant. 

Sherman, Roger, a signer of the Dec- 
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laration of Independence, was bom at 
Newton, MilssucIuiscUs, April 19, 1721. 
His father was a respectable farmer, but 
of circiifnstances too moderate to allow 
liim to give his son any either education 
than that fiiniislied by the village 
school. Roger was early apprenticed to 
a shoemaker ; and, on the deallt of his 
father, when Ikj was only nineteen years 
of age, he supported his mother and a nu- 
merous family by his labor, his older 
brother having, some time bef )re, remov- 
e<l to New Milford, in Connecticut. 
Tliither the whole family also removed 
in Roger performing the journey on 

foot, with his tools on his hack. Soon 
afterwards he reliiujuishcd the shoe- 
making trade, and entered into partner- 
ship >vith his brother as a country mer- 
chant. From his earliest youth, he had 
always manifested an uncoiKiuerahle avid- 
ity for knowledge*, and, availing himself of 
ever\' oj)portunity, became remarkable 
for the variety and extent of his attain- 
ments at an early age. His skill in 
mathematics occiLsioncd him to he ap- 
l)Ointed, in 1745, county surveyor. In 
astronomy he was likewise a prolicient. 
In 174H, and for several succeeding years, 
lie supplied the astronomical calculations 
for an almanac published in the city of 
New York. Having devoted for some 
time his leisure moments to the study of 
the law, he was admitted, in 1754, to the 
bar, Avlu'n? he rapidly rose to distinction. 
In the following year, he was appointed 
a justice of the ])cace for New Milford, 
which town lie also reiiresented the saimi 
yi^ar in the colonial assembly. In 1759, 
he was ap])ointed judgii of the court of 
common ])leas for the county of T/itchfield 
— an office which he filled with great 
reputation for the two ensuing years. 
He tlien fixed his residence in New’ Ha- 
ven, of which tow’ll Ik; was made a jus- 
tice of tlie })cacc, and often represented it 
in the colonial assembly. In 17(J5, he 
was nkade judge of the court of common 
pleas, and, about the same time, he wais 
apjioi^ed treasurer of Yale college. In 
17b(), ne was elected a member of the 
npjier house in tlie general assembly of 
Connecticut, wdiicli station lie retained for 
nineteen years, wdieii, the office of judge 
being considered incompatible with it, he 
retired. His judgeship he held until his 
election, in 1789, to congress, under the 
federal constitution. His eiu'ly and stren- 
uous support of American rights caused 
him to ho chosen a delegate to the first 
general congress of 1774. Ho was pres- 
ent at the opening of the session, and 
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continued to occupy a seat in that body 
until his death, in 1793, a space of nine- 
teen yeara. His whole congressional ca- 
reer was marked hy indefotigable zeal, 
industry and fortitude. His sterling sense, 
integrity and firmness, gave him great in- 
fluence in the asseirihly. The estimation 
in which lie w as held by Ids fellow mem- 
bers may be inferred from the selection 
of him as the a.s.sociate of Adams, Frarik- 
liii, Jefferson and Livingston, on the com- 
ndttce apjiointed to ])repare the Declara- 
tion of Independence. While holding a 
scat in congress, he served the state which 
ho represented in various other ways. 
During the war, he was a ineraher of the 
governor’s council of safety; and, from 
1784 to his death, was mayor of the city 
of New Haven. In 1783, {le w’as com- 
missioned, together with Richard Law, 
both of whom w ere at the time judges 
of the superior court, to revise the 
statutes of the state — a work of great 
lalior and difficulty, and which was exe- 
cuted with corresponding ability. In 
1787, he was a member of the convention 
which formed the jireseiU constitution of 
the U. States ; and its adoption in Con- 
necticut was owing, in a great measure, 
to his influence. He ajipeared before the 
state convention, and made a plain and 
perspicuous explanation of the probable 
operation of the principles of the instru- 
ment. He W’as continued in his place in 
the house of representatives under the 
new^ government, and, at tlie expiration 
of tw’o years, was chosen to the senate, 
hut was obliged to retire from this station 
in coiisccpiciicc of ill health, July 33, 
1793, in the seventy-third year of liis age. 
The predominant trait of Mr. Sliennan’s 
character was his practical wistlom, or, in 
other w’ords, his strong common sense. 
“That,” said Mr. Jeffei-son, on one occa- 
sion, wlien pointing out the vmioiis meni- 
ht*rs of congress to a friend, “that is Mr. 
Sherman, of Connecticut — a man who 
never said a foolish thing in his life^^ He 
posst’ssed singular pow’cr in penetrating 
into the character anil motives of men, 
while the rectitude and integrity of Jiis 
owm nature enabled him to acquire an ex- 
traordinaiy influence. Though a iniui of 
naturally strong i>assions, he obtained a 
complete control over them by means of 
bis deep religious spirit, and became ha- 
bitually calm, sedate and self-possessed. 
As a speaker, he was slow and hesitating, 
and devoid of most of the graces of 
oratory ; but tlie weight of liis matter, and 
the conviction of his sincerity, caused him 
to be listened to with great resjiect and 
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attontion. His learning was extensive land (with tJio capital, Lerwick), Yell, 
and i)wfbuiul, Tiisf, VV'iialsay, Hn*ssiiy. The (dirnate ia 

Sherry ; a Spanish wine, growing in not ngn'cnhlt*. ^riie winds arti teinpestu- 
tlie neighborliood of Xeresde hi Froiitcni, ous, and the rains heavy. The sea hwcIIh 
in the province of Andalusia, near (’adiz. niul niges in such a niaiiiier, that tin* live 
Many of the princijml vineyartls are in or six months tlie ports are almost inuc- 
tiie hands of British and toreign settlers, ccssihic. Theiv is great (liversity of soil, 
to which probal)Iy is to he iL^crihed tlu^ Tlu^ g(''neral aj)p(*arance is a scirne of rug- 
improvement wliich of late has taken geilness and sterility. Some patches of 
place in Sherry wines. The best soil miserably <*iiltivated soil relievt^ the eye 
(albanza) consists chiefly of carbonate of of a traveller ; but no tree nor shrub is to 
lime, w'ith a small admixture of silex and l)e *?e(*n. 'Pile western parts are peculiar- 
clay, and occasionally magnesia. lied and ly wild, dreary, and diisolate, consisting 
white grapes arc used iiuliscrimiiiately. of gray rocks, stagnant marshes anil 
When ripe and gj\tlu*red, they are s])read pools, broken ami prindpitous coasts, ex- 
on mats, and lell to drv for two or three cavateil into vast natural archc's and deeji 


days ; they are then frectl fmrn the stalks, 
and the rotten or unripe berries rejeeted. 
Being now introduced into vats, with a 
hi} or of burnt g}'j)si]m on the siirfaee, they 
are trodden liy peasants with wooileii 
shoes. The juice is collected in casks, in 
wliich the fermentation is allowed to take 
place, continuing generally from Oetolier 
till the beginning or middh^ of Dceiuiiber. 
The wines are then racked from the lees, 
and those intended for exixirtation re- 
ceive additions of brandy, sidilom more 
than three or four gallons to the butt. 
The new w’ine is harsh and fiery, but mel- 
lows by being allowed to remain in the 
wo<h1 four or five yeai*s, though fitieen or 
twenty years are recpiired to perfect its 
flavor. Sometimes bitter almonds are 
infused to giv'c tlie wine a nutty flavor. 
Tlic dry sluTry Ls the most esteemed. 
Its flavor partak(\s of the taste of leather 
(called in Spanish olor de hota). Tiiis Ls 
owing to the custom r)f liringingthe wines 
down the country in large leatlnT vessels, 
(>r, as the Sjianianls call th<.*m, hotas, 
wlK?nce we derive the t{!rm butt^. This 
flavor goes off with keeping. The sherry 
wines are shipped, for the most part, at 
Cadiz, and are princijially cxfiorted to 
England. — See Henderson’s Histon/ of 
•.Ancient and Modern (London, 182<>, 
1 vol., 4to.). 

Shetland or Zetland Isles ; the 
north-east division of the Scottisli North- 
ern Isles, about fiftcien leagues north-east 
of the Orkneys. The southern promon- 
tory of the Mainland (the largest of the 
Shetland islands) lies in 5fl° 48' 30" of 
north latitude, and the northcim extremity 
of Unst, in latitude GOP 52' north. The 
meridian of London passes througli this 
last island. The islands are about eighty- 
six in number, of which forty are inhab- 
ited : the others are small holms or rocky 
islets, used only for pasturage. The 
principal inhabited islands are the I^Iain- 


caverns. There is plenty of jxMit aivl 
turf for fuel. Great numhera of horses 
are bred in Shetland, though they are of 
very small size. These little eninials, 
however, are fidl of spirit, and <>ear fa- 
tigue iiuieh hc^tter, in proportion to their 
size, than larger horaes, and evidently 
j)ro<‘etnl from the Norway horae, though 
reduced in size, pc'rhaps, in soiiie^ degn^e, 
by s(»anty fare. The cattle? of Shetland 
are also of a small size. The inhabitants 
an» a hardy, robust, and laborious race, 
and hospitable. They have few mami- 
faetun's. They make a coarse cloth for 
their own use, and a little linen. They 
likewise e\f)ort great fpiantities of stock- 
ings, knit from their own w'ool ; some of 
wliich are so line that they eipial silk in 
price, and can he drawn througli a finger 
ring. Their chief trade is to Leith, London, 
Dublin, and Barcelona ; hut they also deal 
with the Dutch fishermen, Avho visit their 
islands. They expcirt annually 1000 tons 
of cod, tusk, and ling, and 500 tons of 
kelp, and about £5000 worth of stockings 
and mittens. Th<* Avhole experts may ho 
estimated at £35,000. Population, 2(),145. 
See Jlihhert’s Description (Eflinhurgh, 
1821), and a full account in the artieh; 
Shetland^ in Brewster’s JVcia Edinburgh 
Enepdopredia* 

SiiinuoLETH. When Jephthah (q. V.), 
at the hcail of the Gileadites, had defeated 
the Fqihraimites, and his troops iptorcopt- 
cd their flight aiiross the Jordan, tliey re- 
quired the former to pronounce the word 
Shibboleth. The peculiar pronunciation 
of the Ephraim ites, who, unahlo to give 
the aspirate, enlled it Sibboleth, Ixitrayed 
them to their enemies. The word has 
thence acquired the signification of the 
watch-word of a party. 

Shield ; a piece of defenslvo armor, 
home on tlie left arm, to screen the body 
from the blows of the enemy ; afterwards 
superseded, in a great degree, by the use 
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of more convenient nnnor. (See Breast- 
plate,) Sliiclds were composed of dilier- 
ent materials, and were of various figures. 
The ancient chjpeus was round, aiul of 
hniss ; the scutum^ or atmU^ was of an 
ohlong shapes, rectangidar, pmerally made 
of wood, cf)V(‘r(;d witli skins ; the parma 
was made of skin ; tlie peMa w as civjseent- 
shap(*(l. In the <‘(*ntre was the umbo, an 
iron boss projtM.*ling forw ard, to glance off 
missiles, or to pn'ss the enemy. I'hey w'cre 
often highly ornamented, and die ancients 
(\sUM*med it a gn ‘at disgrace to leave them 
on the field of battle, “ With it, or on it,” 
was the exliortalion of a Sjiaitan inotJier 
to her son, giving liim tlie buckler of 
Jiis Hither, ils he wi'nt to war. In time 
of peace, they were hung up in conse- 
crated ])laces, and those taken in war 
were olien snspendoil in the temples as 
trophies, (J’otter’s jhitiquitics ; Vegetius, 
ii, J7.) Tlie Tartar shield is made of 
leather. Both in France and in England 
and Scotland, round lenth<*r shields w'ere 
usial. Many of these shields had wood 
whicker work or metal plates below the 
leather. There was a particular kind of 
shield used several centuries ago, called 
pavois or tallevas, of (wtraord inary dimen- 
sions, and borne by an attendant. This 
in sieges was interposed betw'een die 
nrchem and the besieged. The most an- 
cient and universal form of shields, in the 
ciirlier ages, seems to have been the trian- 
gular, vulgarly called the hcaier shield. 
Numerous instances of this arc seen in 
the monuments and gems of antiquity, 
'fliis was the shape of the Norman shields. 
The shield, though wot entirely relin- 
(piished while the use of the long-bow mid 
<’ross-bow continued, underw'cnt some al- 
teration in its form, the triangular shape 
gradually giving place to the circular or 
rectangular. They seem to have been 
used in affrays as late as the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. The target and 
broad-sword were the Hivorite arms of 
the Scotch ]lighlandei*s as late as 1740, 
and even later. 

HiiiGKMooM. (See Lama,) 

SiiiiTKs (heretics); a name given by the 
Sunnites (q. v.) to all Mohammedans, who 
do not acknowledge the Sunna as a law\ 
The ShiiKis believe that Ali, the fourth 
<'aliph afler Mohammed, was his fii>!t law- 
ful successor. The Pei-siaiis are Shiites. 
From them the sect of Ismaelites (q. v.) 
si'jmrated. (See the article Islam,) 

Shilling ( Anglo-Saxon , ; Swe- 
dish, skUlinf^; German, sehilling); the 
name of a coin of very ditfei*ent value in 
dhfereiit places (sec Coin), die etymology 


of which is very uncertain. It appears to 
have been originally only a money of ac- 
count in England, or the twentieth part 
of a pound ; and, according to some anti- 
quarians, the first Englisli shillings were 
coined in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 

Shillooks. (See Sennaar,) 

Shingles. (See Erysipelas,) 

Ship; a locomotive machine, adapted 
to transportation over rivers, seas, and 
oceans. As no human device is more 
W'oi'thy of admiration than the ship, so no 
investigation can he more curious tlian to 
trace, step by step, the slow progress of 
improvement, from the first rude attempt 
of incipie nt navigation, dowm to the per- 
fejction of modem limes. And here, at 
the very threshold of the inquiry', our at- 
tention is arrested by a singular feet — the 
unifonnity with which the human mind, 
jirompted by the same desires, and aided 
l)y the same fecultieis, arrives at die same 
results. How* small, indeed, is the differ- 
ence hetw'wn the canoe of the Esqui- 
maux, framed of tlie bones of bea.sts and 
fishes, and covered with the skins of 
seals, and those in which die poets show 
us Dardanus fleeing before the deluge, or 
Charon conilucting his trembling charge 
to the shades below ; betw een those said 
to have been used in primitive times by 
the Egyptian, the Ethiopian, and the 
Arab, and the light bai*ks of the early 
Britons, made of osiers and hides, which 
Ca'sar imitat(?d in Sjiaiii to extricate liim- 
self from the perilous situation in which he 
w as held by the lieutenants of Poinpey ! In 
what does the ranoc of our owm Indian, 
of the islander of the south seas, and of 
the native Alrican, differ from those which 
die savagi^ Germmis hollowed from a sin- 
gle tree, in the days of Pliny ? 

It is an old tradition, that the first idea 
of the canoe W7is suggested by a split reed, 
seen by some ingenious savage floating 
salely iqion tlie billow. Be this as it may, 
there can be little doubt that the raft, as it is 
the most easy and obvious means of cross- 
ing the w’ater, w’^as likewise of most early 
invention. The savage who first ventured 
forth upon a solitary tree, that die river 
had brought within his reach, must have 
fbiiiid his situation unsteady and precari- 
ous: his ingenuity suggested the idea of 
fasteiiiug several together, and die con- 
veyance became at once a safe one. The 
earliest records which history affords on 
this subject, show the Egyptians travers- 
ing the Nile upon rafts, 'the Phoenicians 
also availed themselves of the invention ; 
and we are told dint many islands, even 
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tlip remote ones of Sieily anti Corsiea, 
well' eolonizt'tl witJi no letter assistanee. 
This will seem less improhable, if we iv- 
inemher that the Pt'ruvians still make sea 
voyages on their mlY, called halza^ from 
the spongy tree of which it is inatle. It 
consists ot aniimher of logs tightly hound 
togetlier, mid strengthened trans\ (*rsely hy 
heams. Tiiey are tapeix'd at the )>row, tt) 
fiieilitate the division of the water, whilst 
vertical planks, descending below the sur- 
face, jirevent drill, and enable it to sail 
towards the wiiul. Tlu'se halzas we. 
liave met in the open ocean, loaded willi 
from ten to twenty tons of iiicrchandisc, 
and contending t'lfcctually with the tra<l‘‘ 
wind, which prevails along the coast of 
Peru. I’his form ot* ship is not, however, 
always safe: lifted as the logs are une- 
qually upon the waves, ih<? thongs which 
bind them togetluT, if old or neglected, 
sometimes break or tlist*ngage ; tlie hark 
of the mariner disappears treaciierously 
hcneatli him, or the logs, crashing rudtdy 
together, serve for his (lestrueiion. Yet 
the attempts of the uncivilized navigator 
do not always shun comparison with those 
of a maturer age. We lind tliti native of 
Xortli-westeni America, in his little skin- 
eovered bark of admimhle symmetry, 
venturing forth amid tlie most boisterous 
waves, which piuss harmless over him, 
and outstripjhng the fleetest barge in his 
rapid course. The flying proa of tlie J.a- 
drone islands sails towards the ^^^nd with 
unequalled nearness, and with a ve- 
locity far greater than civilized man has 
ever attained, with all the aids of philos- 
ophy. 

It were a vain task to record the various 
flihJes connected with the origin and im- 
provement of ships, though the inventors 
were esteemed worthy to take rank amf»iig 
the go<ls, and even the ships to he trans- 
lated to the heavens, where they still shine 
among the constellations; liow lifledalus 
invented the art of flying, to escape from 
the labyrinth of Crete — an allusion to the 
sails with which he eluded the ])ursuiT of 
Minos ; how Hercules sailed with the Ifule 
of a lion, which was only liis w(;ll knf)wn 
garment hung U}) for the purpose ; or how 
the first idea of the sfiil was t^ikeii from 
the poetic voyages of the nautilus; how 
Atlas contends for the invention of the 
oar, and how many heroes claim the 
honor of the riulder. Thes<5 inventions 
all, doubtless, originated in the earliest 
dawnings of civilization, before there were 
any means of recording them ; and the tts- 
cription of them to individuals may have 
formed the pastime of succeeding poets. 


It may not, l.ovvcver, he eijuaJly vain to 
inquire what was the nature of ships 
among tliosi* iiation.s w liicii mad<‘ the fust 
aihaiices towards civilization. Wi3 find 
that tin* Hgyptiaiis, in improving upon the 
ratis and canoes which they tii*st used, 
luiilt vi'sscls of stout joints of acanthus 
wooii, which were made to lap ovit like 
tiles, and were lastcn(‘d w ifh wooden pins. 
The Stoutness of the joist pre<‘ludc(l the 
lUM’essiiy ol* u Iraine, except what was 
tormed hv the lieiiehes of tlu^ rowei*s. 'j’hc; 
seams were tighU'iied by iiili-odueing the 
leaves t)f tin* papyrus. It could not liavo 
he(‘n long heliire ingenuity suggesti‘d lla*, 
a[)plieatioii (*f a natural agent tor the re- 
lit‘f of human toil ; a mast of acanthus 
WiLsraistMl, a ])apynis sail suspended iioiii 
it, aiul the row’iT rested on liis oar, or only 
nsi‘d it for the din‘Ction of Jiis hark. In 
ascending the. iNilc, when tlie w.nd wiis 
eitln*r imfavorahle or loo light, the vessel 
was dniwn against the curnuit hy men on 
shore, lus Ali Bey describes to lu* still the 
practic(». In th^scending, a hurdle of tam- 
arisk was often l('t down from the prow, 
which, taking a deep hold of the stream, 
neutralized liie I'tforts of the strong north- 
east wind, which a beneficent Providence 
sends to eli(a*k the course of the stream 
and increase its height, at tlie season of 
tlie inundation. The I'arly Egyptians did 
not, how'(5ver, greatly improve upon this 
noble invention. Their peculiar lircju- 
dices, l)y confining them for many centu- 
ries to the navigation of the Nile, cheeked 
the jirogress ol‘ improvement. They had 
a horror of Typlion, as they teriiKMl the 
sea, hciamse it swallow'ed that sacred river, 
wdiieli, being tJie great source of their 
happiness, they woi-shipped as a divinity, 
'riiis horror extended to those who led a 
sea-faring life ; hence the PlKenieians 
w'ere not allowed even to enti^r the Nile. 
Driven to extend their voyages seaw'ard, 
these mariners adapted tlnur ships to tlie 
iiecessiti<*s of a more [irecarious naviga- 
tifin. Coeval with the Pliamieians, in the 
use of ships, w ere tlie inhaliitaiits of Chi- 
na. Hut, situated as they arc, in tlio 
neighborhood of a circumscribed sea, sur- 
rounded hy islands, aiul, inorcfivcr, pos- 
sessing, in their own resources, a sujiply 
for every want, discoveiy and improviv 
inent have long lain dormant there. It is 
believeil, — and the fact is wonderful, — that 
the Chinese have floated down through 
thirty centimes in the same shapekiss 
junk which now excites the ridieiile of 
our seamen, and which they are yet un- 
willing to exchange for the improved 
models which daily pass them in their 
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own floas, and continually force upon 
tlicin the most huniiliating comparisons. 
In the Chinese junk of our day we may, 
j)fjrhaps, 80(5 the countcr[)art of what the 
shin wiLS in the days of the Piimnicians 
and of incipient navigation. Among the 
IMifriiicians, ('arthaginians, and Greeks, 
the earlier whips us«m1 in commerce were 
flat-iloore«l, broad, and of small draught 
of water ; tli(3 floor timhf‘rs w(jre contin- 
Tions at lii>t, and they were W'itliout a keel, 
having instead a streak of wood on either 
side, to tiike tin; ground wdien stranding. 
Next, tin? k(*el was intnxluced, in order to 
dijuinish the drift with a sid<} wind ; and, 
l») increast3tlie strength, a keelson was soon 
addt'd, ov(Tlaying the floor tijohem and 
confining them to the keel ; heains were 
also jilaced alofl, to hold the sides together 
ami sustain the deck. The planking, 
w hich took its name, among the Greeks, 
from the garment wliich covers the hu- 
man body, was firmly attached to the 
frame by means of iron nails, some of 
which passed through and were clenched 
within. When, howevtjr, the ancients 
discovered the tendency of iron to rot the 
'wood, tliey sidistituted copper. To obvi- 
ate tlie danger of starting tlie jilank ends, — 
a dangiir still sometimes fatal to the mar- 
iner, — a jiiece of wood was let into both 
ill the form of a dove-tail. Oak and pine, 
then, as now, were the w'oods most in 
fovor ; chestnut and cedar W’cre also used, 
and to the last the Greeks gave the name 
of cverlaMing wood, though it was found 
not to hold w(3ll w'hen nailed in the or- 
ilinary w ay, and to grow' iron-sick ; cy- 
])ress, not bc’ing subject to shrink and 
cause leakage, w'as also esteemed, and 
elm w'ooil was placed in such paits as 
were eonstantly umler water. The Ro- 
mans were very partieular as to the sea- 
son of fi'Uing ship limber *, aware that 
then* was miieh to be gained by attention 
to this suhjt'et, though mistaken as to the 
iiK'ans. Tln‘y would only fell hetw’eeii 
the hdoenth and iw'eiity-third days of the 
moon’s age, believing that w hen it was on 
the warn*, the sa]), w hich is the chief cause 
of early decay, deseended : they were also 
attentive to "the quarter from which the 
wind blew'; in autuinii it should he west- 
<3rly, in winter north. To stop the leak- 
ing at the joints, lime and pounded shells 
^vc ^3 fn-st applied : these being found soon 
to fall off, wax, rosin and pitch were ad- 
avntageoiisly substituted ; flax w'as also 
driven into tht3 scams, and leatlier occa- 
f^ioiially used as a sheathing. A vessel of 
the time of Trajan, raised, after thirteen 
centuries, from tlie bottom of a lake, w'as 


found to have a liottom of pine and cy- 
press, still in a sound state; her seams 
were calked with linen smeared with 
pitch, theri sheathed with sheet lead and 
copper nails. Nor were the ancient ves- 
sels without ornament: the prow was 
especially decorated with paint and gild- 
ing, representing the forms of the gods ; 
taking its name from the human face, its 
siflcs were called the cheeks. Its fore- 
most extremity was usually carved into 
the rei)n*sentation of men and animals, or 
else formed a graceful curve; where it 
divided the w ater it was called the goose, 
from the linage of that animal, i)laced 
there as an omen that the vessel should 
never sink. The distinguishing banner 
stood at the bow, representing a moun- 
tain, tree, flower, or other emlnein : from 
this the name was usually taken, and con- 
spicuously j)aintcd on a round piece of 
w^ood called the eye. The stem was 
sometimes car\*ed in the figureof a shield, 
and elaborately decorated ; upon a staff 
there erected, ribbons were hung, distinc- 
tive of the ship, and serving, at the same 
time, to show the direction of the wind ; 
there, too, stood the tutela, or chosen pat- 
ron of the ship; prayers and sacrinces 
w ore daily offered to it, and it was held 
so sacretl as to offcT a sanctuarj' to those 
who fled to it. Fmnily considerations, 
patriotic partiality, or simple expediency, 
determined the selection of the deity; 
tlius merchants committed themselves to 
the protection of Mercurj', warriors to 
Mars, and lovers to Cupid and Vt*nus. 

The geneml form and size of the an- 
cient shi})s varied with the progress of 
ill! proven lent, and with the warlike or 
coiiiinorcial purposes for which they were 
constructed. The w ar ships of tlie Greeks 
were at first hut row boats, with which 
they rushed upon the enemy and decided 
the battle by superior force and valor ; in 
the course of time, this grew into the gal- 
ley, which, being moved chiefly by oars, 
w as of an entirely different form from the 
merchant ship.* Extreme narrowness, 
in connexion with great length, for the 
accommodation of many rowers, deter- 
mined the fonn of the first, while the latter 
was constructed mainly with a view to ca- 
pacity ; hence the length of the galley was 
often six or eight times its breadth, whilst 
that of the merchantman was but four 
times; and hence, too, their distinctive 
names of long ships and round ships. The 
size of the earlier ships was necessarily 
inconsiderable, as they were drawn on 

^For a more minute description of the galley, 
see article Navy 
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shore at tJjo rerininnlion of every voyage, 
aii(i Jiad hot a single must and sail of 
clotii, or at tii-st of leather, inaim^^ed with 
roped of the same, or of bark, broom, or 
hemp. When, liowover, the ktad wits 
added, and the size increased, sfratidiii^'* 
became no longer practicable, and the an- 
chor and cable were invented to confnio 
the ship at a due distance from tlie lanil. 
At tirst, tliis useful machine was but a 
large stone ; it was allorwards of wood 
and stone combined, and lastly of iron, 
having teeth ; the largest anchor, called 
the sacred, was only cast in extremity. In 
the progress of enlarging their shi|ts, there 
is no doubt tliat the ancients attained, at 
Jengtii, a size quite ei/uaJ to the most 
monstrous of modern times. Hveii de- 
ducting much from the recorded size of 
the cedar ship of Sesostris, and the Isis 
of Ptolemy Philopator ; or from the more 
W’oinlerfiil t^iip wliich Archimedes eon- 
strueted at the ordtT ul‘ lliero, with its 
wood tor tidy galleys ; its hiuujuetiiig 
rooms, galleries, stables, haths fish-j)onds; 
its doors inlaid with }|!(M‘iies from Homer’s 
Iliad ; its temple of Venus, and many 
other wonders, the subject of a whole 
l)Ook ; — deducting much from this as fabu- 
lous, or even rejecting the whole, there 
remains a testimony to the occasionally 
enormous size of the ancient ships, which 
it is impossible to evade. Tliis is the ac- 
count of the shij) in which the largest of 
tlie obelisks of Heliopolis was removed 
to Rome. We are toUl that Augustus, 
having removed twci, diu'cd not venture 
upon a third, of still vasi(?r proj)orlions, 
which stood before the temple of the sun. 
Tiic enterjirise, which was too gr(.*at tor 
Augustus, did not deter Constantine, who 
ordered the enormous block to he ro 
moved to Ryzaiitium. He died before 
this was done, and liis s^m Constantins 
enlarged u|>on the idea, and undertook to 
convey it to Rome. In this hcj succeed- 
ed; for the obelisk, though weighing fif- 
teen hundred tons, was safely erected in 
the circus of the V’^atican, where it still 
stands. We read tliat, besides the olxj- 
lisk, the vessel carried eleven hundred and 
thirty-eight tons of pulse ; this undoubt- 
edly was all placed towards one end of 
the ship, to aid the decreasing size and 
weight of the upper part in balancing the 
bast^ Thus we have a Roman ship laden 
with twenty-six hundred tons ; the San- 
tissima Trinidad could have carried no 
more. These enormous productions, like 
the obelisks thcmselvcjs, owed their exist- 
ence not less to the hardy genius than the 
desjiotic institutions of the times; tliat 


tJicy were unniftiiageahle masses, and were 
regarded in iliose tiiiM's as jjionsters, may 
he giUliereil, not mereU' from tlnrir nnnuis 
of (Vcludes or/Ktiia, but from tlie singlo 
lact that a ship oi* tuily filly -six tons is 
insfanctMi, by (.'icero, fiir her magnitude. 

Such was naval iurhit«M*ture in the ages 
])rior to tin; (tothic inviLsion, which drovci 
this artfwitli every other, hack into bar- 
barity. We arc tohl that the ships in 
wliich the Saxon ])irates cruiseil in the 
German ocean, and invaded Britain, wore 
made with a wooden keel, sides and 
upper works of wicker, and an exterior 
of hides. Tliough they may have im- 
jiroved somewhat on this jiriniitive con- 
struction, yet it is certain tiiat miicJi of 
the previous arlvances in sliiji-huilding, the 
aceumulations of many centuries, was 
forgotten, and to he rediscovered and 
tested anew. The brisk tratle carried on 
in the Meditemuiean, and the na ' d enter- 
prises coiinceted with the crusades, occa- 
sioned some improvements ; yet the ait 
advanced little, if at all, beyond the con- 
dition in whicli the Ctirthaginians left it. 
It wius not until the middle of the four- 
teenth century that the inconsidcrahio 
war g(ille}’s of former times began to be 
supers(‘cled by larger vessels, iii which 
oai*s were not entindy exploded, hut 
which were chiefly moved by sails. These 
W(*re crude enough ; of crooked, half- 
moon shnp(», very high at the stem and 
stern; the planks nailed with iron, not 
set edge to c;dge and calked, hut overlap- 
ping. They had usually hut one mast, 
inner more than two, witJi sijuarc sails 
attached to yards, and we‘re only capable 
of advancing with a favorable wind. 
What a contrast lictwecn these mde nm- 
chim‘s and the noble production now 
called a ship, in wliich art and science 
are exlinusted, the result of the gradually 
accumulating improvements of many 
generations! Sir Walter Raleigh well 
says, “ WJioevcr wa.s the fii*st inventor of 
sliips, every age has added somewhat to 
them ; and in my time they hare been 
greatly hr'tlered. It is not long since 
striking the to[)-masts has been devised, 
tog(*ther >virh the chain pump, which 
laketh uj> twice as much water as the old 
one : we have now studding sails, and the 
weighing of anchors witli the capstan; 
moreover, we have fallen into considera- 
tion of the Icngtli of cables, and by it we 
resist tlie malice of the greatest winds; 
for tnnj it is that tlie length of cable is the 
life of the ship.” 

Ship-building made, iiidood, but a snail- 
paced progress until the hitroduotioii of 
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tlio compass ; and the application of as- 
tronomy to iiaulicttl pui'snitrf at once set 
the mariiKir free from dependence on the 
land. Tlie discovery of America resulted 
fnan tlnjse imjirovemeiils and the ins|>i- 
ration of a single nnin. Thenceforward 
tlie mariner, thrown upon the wide ocean, 
was brought into contact with imkiiowii 
perils, anti to obviate them was h?d to un- 
tried cixpedients. The art has since strode 
forwJird with giant sU;])S. To the Ital- 
iajjs, Catalans, and Portuguese, belong most 
of tlie advances in tlic earlier da} s of its 
revival ; tlie Spaniards followed up the 
discovery of tlie new world with a rapid 
improvement in the fonn and size of their 
ships, some of which, taken by the cruis- 
ers of J hizuhetl), carried twcjiity Jiundred 
tons. In modern times, to the Sjianiards 
and French belongs the entire credit of 
the progress which has been made in tlie 
theory of the art. Strange as it may 
s(‘(Mn, few improvements have originated 
with the greatest naval [lower of this or 
any other time. Wc liave the authority 
of her own authors for the singular fact, 
that Hrituin has added little to the beauty, 
S[)e(*tl and excellence of shi[)s, the wood- 
en walls to which she is indebted for her 
security. In our own country, ship-lmild- 
iiig has made unprecedented progress ; 
with, iiow'cver, little aid from theoretical 
principles aiwl abstract science. And 
nonce it may well be quoslioiied, whether 
a blind attachment to arithmetical results 
— modified, as they must Ini in practice, by 
many causes eseajiing calculation — does 
not often serve to sanction error. The 
example of our builders sutiicieiUly [iroves 
that tlie artist, guided by experience and 
a [iraclisod eye, may dispense with elab- 
orate theories ; which, afler all, aie hut 
tlie demonstration and systematic utler- 
aiK’c of ideas which already exist in tlie 
untutored mind, and are daily acted upon. 
l'iX[)eriment, though it may gain some- 
tliiiig from theory, is tJie only infallible 
guide. 

In order to appreciate the extent and 
value of modern i]ii[>rovenu'nts, we have 
only to refi'Tto the figure of the old ships, 
jiresen ed in [licturcs of the most famous, 
and which may he found engraved in 
(^liarnock’s valuable work on naval arclii- 
tcctiire. There we see tlie (ircat Harry, 
the wonder of tlio sixteenth centuiT, a 
most terrific looking monster. Her bow 
and ])oop arc of pi*odigious height, tlie 
signal lantern on the latter being nearly 
, level with the round tops. She has an 
immense l>eak, with how and stem balco- 
nies ; six round towers at the angles of 


the poop, gangvvay, and forecastle, like the 
turrets of a chateau ; four masts, with 
tops literally round, like inverted cones, 
and abundance of streamers from every 
spar. Even at the beginning of the sev- 
enteenth century, a vessel constructed by 
the duke of Northuniherland, a schemer 
of that day, and then esteemed a miracle 
of perfection, measured fifty-four feet 
more on deck than at the keel, and was 
thirty-three feet liigh at the bow, fifty-one 
at tlie stern, and only twenty-eiglit in tlie 
middle. It is true that, very shortly after, 
a ship, launched in England, and called 
the Royal Prince, was very little difienjiit 
from tliosc of our day, except that she 
was every w'here encrusted with carved 
work and gilding. Yet this is a solitary 
and uiicopied example, for builders still 
clung pertinaciously to their inequalities, 
excrescences, and inflections, down to a 
late jieriod of the last century. Indeed, in 
most nations of Europe, a high poop and 
inflected topside are still partially contin- 
ued, tlioiigh no longer to the extravagant 
degree which characterized the fashion at 
its height, wlien it was not unusual to see 
a ship taper upwards to half her extreme 
breadth. In the U. States alone is this 
custom entirely abolished, experience 
having shown us, what theory may also 
demonstrate, tliat, it is vicious in every 
respect ; that, while nothing can be urged 
in favor of tumbling in , — as it is well call- 
ed, — ^but that it brings the guns nearer the 
centre, and hinders the smoke of the 
lower from incommoding the upper 
decks, it adds greatly to tlie difficulty of 
draugluing, and the expense of timber 
and construction, at the same time txiking 
from the spaciousness of the upper deck, 
increasing tlie crankness of tlie hull and 
the insecurity of the masts by allowing 
no s])read to the shrouds which support 
them. The long-established custom, too, 
of making the deck rise into a little moun- 
tain abaft, with the sole view of accom- 
modating the commander and other great 
men witli better quartei's, has lieen ns little 
rt*s[)ccted in our republican country. Wc 
have reduced the whole topside to one 
uniform, unbroken level. Hence there 
are no obstructions to catch the wind ; 
and, nioreovei, our vessels, being lighter 
at the extremities, pitch and perform their 
vertical motions with more ease. Hence, 
too, tliey ai*e less exposed to camber, or 
become broken-backed, — a bending down 
wards of the extremities, 'wliich takes 
place in all vessels, more or less, at tlie 
moment of launching, and which is pro- 
moted when at anclior by tlie downward 
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pressure of the cables, and at all times by 
the unsustaiiied gravitation of the ex- 
tremities, from their extreme sharpness, 
counteracted at the centre by the aeeiiniu- 
lating pressure of the resisting iluid in an 
upward direction. Thus, if we compare 
our ships with those of the hist century, 
it will be seen that our improvements have 
consisted rather in taking away than in 
atlding ; and hence the latter, being of iii- 
linitely more intricate and involved con- 
struction, would also seem more difficult 
to devise. But experience shows that 
the simplest forms art^ not the most obvi- 
ous to discovery ; the (xrecimi style of 
art, the embodied idea of simplicity, 
was the fruit of an age of tlie highest 
relinement. What the Pm*tlienon, or 
jMaison Carn'*e, is in civil, the American 
schooner — a model j)Oculiar to ourselves — 
is in naval architecture. ^Iie is of the 
simplest firm, carrying tin? greatest 
breadth before the centre ; the bow is 
verj' shaq), and the draught forward in- 
considerable, but increasing towards the 
stern,where it becomes (louhle. With great 
length and breadth, furnishing stability to 
bear a largo surface of sail, and gi*eat depth 
to take hold of tlie water and prevent 
drifting, the biirtlien and conseejuent dis- 
jilacementof the schooner are inconsuler- 
ahle, a large part of the bottom consist- 
ing of mere dead >vood. Above water, 
her fonn is straight, low, and mihrokim, 
oftering no obstacle to the wind ; the 
masts are. long and tapered, and tlie sails, 
like the Ixxly, adapt<‘d to npproacli the 
wind, which the schooner does within 
flirty or flirty-five degrees, just twenty 
degrees nearer tJian the best equipped 
frigate ; and she will sail in moderate 
weather as fleetly by the wind as from it. 
T'nless, indeed, hi gales, when her exces- 
sive speed, in conjunction witli her wedge- 
like form, tends constantly, as she runs 
over the water, to raise the bow, and, by 
counteqxiise, to depress the stern, to the 
danger of lieing overtaken liy a pooping 
sea, the schofiner going large is also vic- 
torious. ft may he possililc, in smooth 
water, with a vessel like the flying proa, 
or with a doiilile boat of capacity to bear 
a single man, to surpass the speed of the 
schooner ; but not with any vr^ssel capa- 
ble of traversing the sea, whether moved 
by natural or artificial agents. If it be 
considered that, in doubling the velocity 
of a body moving through a fluid, that 
body not only impinge.s on twice as many 
particles of the fluid, but on each of them 
with twice its former force, so that the 
.resistance increases as the squares of the 


velocity, it may well lie wondered how a 
speed of twelve, thirteen, and even four- 
teen sea miles die hour, has at length 
been attained. 

Let us now proceed to the leading ob- 
ject <if this article — to give an idea how, in 
our tlay,a sliip is built, masted, rigged, and, 
finally, nuuuinivred ; premising, simply, 
that it IS not so much our desire to sug- 
gest new notions to those who are fiuniliar 
with die suhject, as, in accordance with 
tlie plan of this work, to coiivi^y a ])lain 
yet pal}iahle idt'a to those to whom it is yet 
a myst(‘iy. The nicest and most dillicult 
ojitiration in ship-building consists in 
forming the draught. This is done, in 
Europe, by repn*seiiting the form of the 
]iropose<i ship in three distinct points of 
view. The first is calh'd the sheer plan, 
and gives a complete view of the side ; 
Jiere are represent'd the lengtl . depth, 
rake of the stem an<l stern ; tin? wales, 
waterlines, decks, ports, masts aiitl chan- 
nels. Tlie /Wy plan sliows the lireatith, 
having descrilii'il upon it every timber 
composing the frame' of tlie sliip ; those 
running from the place of greatest breadtli 
forward being described on the right 
hand ; those ninning afi, on the left. 
Lastly, tlii're is the half breadth or Aori- 
zontal plan^ showing the whole as if seen 
from aliove. To construct these draughts 
is exct'ediiigly intri<'ate nml InlKirious ; 
and, when finished, tlu'y convey no very 
clear idea of the intended ship. Our 
American builders have a difterent mode, 
very easy and salisfaet<iry. They begin 
by making a woodi'ii model of the pro- 
jiosed construction, the thing itsi'lf in min- 
iatun'. Here the length, breadth, hulk, 
all file dimensions, and most minute in- 
flexions of tlie whole, are seen at a single 
glance ; the eye of the arehiterteoiisiders 
and reconsiders the adaptation of his 
model to the proposed object, dwells mi- 
nutely on every pai*t, ami is thus able to 
correct the faults of his future shiji, at tlie 
mere expense of a few ehi]>s, and while 
yet in embryo. We shall now state what 
are the essential qualities of a good sliip, 
and how they are attained. In a ship of 
war, the great object is speed, connected, 
ns far ns may he, with ettse of movements, 
ami capacity to acconimiMlate Jicr crew 
and carry a large supply of water and 
provisions. One [>oint, moreover, is espe- 
cially to lie looked to ; this is, tliat the sliip 
float sufficiently high above water to run 
no risk of receiving .seas in her lower ports 
in time of action. In order to be secure 
of this, the constmeter must make an 
estimate of the whole weight of the ship, 
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inrludiiif? body, sj)ars, arnianiont, iiien and 
munitions, ainl must so inodoi tho bottom 
that it will have displaced ail (jqual weight 
of water wlif*ii arrived at the desired 
depth. Ibit ill the inerclmiitmau, of 
wJiicli we now pfirtieidarly speak, the 
])riinary consideration is, to attain the 
greatc^st ca[)aciry to carry cargo, coitiliincd, 
as till* as ])ossihle, with safe and easy 
movements and rapid sailing. Now, the 
only way to condiine these (pialities with 
any sncciiss, is to imitate a I’orm which 
lias stood successfully the test of expe- 
rience. 'I’iiis the builder does when he 
forms his model, guided hy a tasteful and 
aeeurat(^ eye, accustomed to notice the 
forms ol’ vessels, and to mark particularly 
those which have been distinguished liir 
tlieir good ipialities. In this way tho 
AiiKM’ican builders have succeeded in 
uniting these conflicting desiderata in 
a degree lu'retofore doimied impossible. 
Our packet ships carry enormously, Avhile, 
at the satnc', time, their extreme speed has 
reduced, hy one half, the time of passage 
to Kurupe. 

Among the admitted and well cetah- 
lishe<l principles of consrniction, is the 
leading one, that the great(;st breadth must 
always he litdorc the ceiitn?, and conse- 
quently the how he more blunt than the 
stern. Some of our best builders place 
tiiis point only one third of the length from 
the stem. Abstractly, it would seem most 
important that the Ik)W should liimdapted 
to divide the water with the least posvsible 
resistance ; but ex[)erience has ])roved that 
it is far more essential to facilitate the es- 
cape! of the displaced water along the side 
of the v(*ssel; for when once a passage is 
opi'iied for the sliip, tlic fluid tends to re- 
unite abaft the point of greatest breadth, 
where, instead of oflering resistance, it 
jtresscs th<! ship forward, in its endeavor 
to recover its level and fdl the vacnnni 
constantly opening beliind her. AVithout 
recurring to sir Isaac Newton for tlie 
(hnnonstration hy which he has sliowni 
the mathematical truth of this principle, 
it may he sufticient to instance the fact, 
familiar to every seaman, that a log tow'S 
infinitely easier hy its bigger end ; nor do 
we find a trifling eoiu’iirrent testimony in 
the forms of the finny tribe, w hich an un- 
erring nature Iuls adapted to divide the el- 
ement they move in, liy a shape gradually 
diminishing from head to tail. As it is, 
then, less (»sseritial that a ship should bo 
siiar}) forward than aft, there is a furtlior 
advantage in having the bow full low^ards 
the edge, that it may eheck her in descend- 
ing into the w aves, not abruptly, but gen- 


tly ; pitching being the most dangerous to 
hull and spai*s of all a vesseFs movements. 
Tliougli sharfiness towards the stempost 
is vitally essential to liist sailing, yet care 
must he taken to leave the buttock full 
towards the surface, in order to check the 
stern gently in descending, and, when 
scudding hf^fore a gale, to lift it in timely 
season, on the arrival of a sea. To hit the 
exact mean in this respect, so as not to 
retard the sailing, on the one hand, nor, 
on the other, to endanger the safety of 
the ship, requires all the skill of the archi- 
tect. 'J’he midship floor should he nearly 
flat, ill order to render the ship buoyant 
and stable, or capable of hearing sail. It 
has been suggested thtif, since stxihility is 
in proportion to the length, an elongation 
of ships might be productive of increased 
speed ; but, though they would thus he 
enabled to carry more sail without an es- 
sential increase of resistance, yet it may 
W'ell he questioned wdicther this advantage 
would not he more than compensated by 
the coiTcsjKjiiding increase of difficulty in 
turning, iimncDuvring, and rising to es- 
cape the breakings of the sea. There must 
also he a loss of compactness and strength 
})roportionate to the increase of length, so 
that such vessels may be only adapted to 
the smoothness of a lake, or to the pur- 
poses of privateers and smugglers, wiio are 
desirous to jirocure rapid movements at 
whatever sacrifice. An incretise of breadtli 
may produce equal advantage w ithout any 
sacrifice ; for, inasmuch as stability in- 
cn'ases as the cubes of tlie breadth, hy 
adding one quarter to the breadth you gain 
a double stability, and, by consequence, a 
capacity to hear twice as much sail, with 
!)ut one fourth of increase in the resist- 
ance. If it be remembered that the pres- 
sure of the w ater increases in descending 
from the surface, and that from this cause 
and the augmented difficulty of displacing 
it, the resistance offered to a ship in advanc- 
ing, is three times as great at the lower as 
at the upper half of the immersed section, 
there can be no doubt that, if tlie law 
for inoasuring tonnage left his dimensions 
optional to the builder, the excess of depth 
now used would be trmisferrcd to tlie 
breadth. This being the case, it is deplo- 
rable that our government should so long 
have retained the old rule for tlie meas- 
urement of tonnage. This takes only into 
consideration the length tuid breailth at a 
single point, and, consequently, ftiriiislies 
no standard whatever to judge of the ca- 
]>acity ; hence, the merchant may have his 
ship made as deep as he pleases, and carrj^ 
her breadth down to tlie door itself, with- 
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outAHV iiicrcnsij of tonnn^ro; and one of so ninny nro requimi. In countries wliora 
three iinndml tons may tJuis lie iimtio to tiinlM*r Jins Im'Coiihj nil (dijort of carofu] 
ciury three times as inucli as luiotlior of cnitivnfion, this ditiicMilty is antioijMitod hy 
equal measurement, formed for speed and beiidiii^^ and conlinin;^ the youn^ tn*es to 
ht'auty. Now, as a ship's port diaries are the desired form, or hy euttin^^ tJieir yonii^ 
determined Jiy iier re^isteird tonna^»‘e, this shoots at diJJerent pi'riods, it liavin^ Jmm»ii 
is a direct bounty tor building ugly and oliservetl that pollard fives are thus nntii- 
disproportioned ships, and an equally di- rally pi oil ue«'d hy the browsing of cattle, 
reel tax upon every digression from , the Tlie tinil)i*r lM*ing collected, the workmen, 
model of a bread-tmy. Great detrina'iit with eneli his mould, procivil to fashion 
to the appearance, speed and safety of our the pit'ces of wood assiginnl llu*in, a duo 
fivightingsliipsresults from tliis absurdity, regard being had to careful conversion, 
Jhit to return to our subject: an extreme in tJiat no stick is Jiewn contrary to its gi'ain, 
breadth, as in length or depth, is also dan- so as to imjmir its strength, nor a larger 
gerous. All extivmes are hereto 130 eciually one eve r used than is necessary for tho 
avoided. In civil architectuiv, lui extrava- particular pnr|)ose ; and, especially, that 
gance may be an eye-sore to men of taste, no bad or tjvi‘n inditU*rent wood be jmt in 
ainl ivnder the projector ridiculous ; but in an important place, wditmce it could be re- 
naval, it too oflen proves fatal to human life, movetl only with difficulty. 

Keeping, then, all these princijiles in The frame Ik mg now ready, v e pro- 
view, as far as tJie tonnage law mid the in- ceed to put it togetluT. And first, tho 
teresis of the merchant permit, the build- blocks are jilaced in the slip, and tlie keel 
er jiroceeds to form the half model of his laid upt>n them, the piece's being snugly 
proposed ship, making it of the usual rela- scarfi*d together, and bolti'd ; the keel is 
tiv(i dimensions (a (piarter of an inch to also scarfed to tho stem forward, and tlK^ 
tlie foot). When satisfied with his per- sternpost all, the apron being raised w'ith 
forniance, he takes asunder the horizontal the stem, and the transoms and fashion 
sections of plank of which the block was pieces with thi^ stern, if th(^ vessel be not 
originally formed, and he has before him large. In laying down the keel, great care 
all the waterlines in miniature. Having must Im^ taktm to preserve its perpeiidicu- 
inarkfnl these on the floor of the inouhl- larity, for which pnr))ose it is pinned with 
ing loft, he lias all the necessary data, treenails on either side of the liliM'ks ; also 
and proceeds to draught tlie entire in raising and jiropping the «t(*m and 
frame. This done, pine moulds are form- stern, and every piece of the frame. It is 
ed of all the different jmrts, and tlie pre- only hy extriMiie attiMilion that th(*. build- 
paratoiT labors are complete. Tlie scene er avoids prodiieiiig a crook(‘d shiji — an 
now changes from the moulding loft to aitificiul monstCT of hy no iiK'niis nire oc- 
the ship yard, and the builder turns his currenctK The floor timhei*s are now let 
attf'iition to the materials. The timlK*r into the ke«’l, and every other one is there 
most in request is oak, pine, chestnut, lo- firmly bolted and riveted ; they are rrot<*hes 
eiist, cedar, elm, lieech, &<\ In the I', of trees formed hy the trunk mid one of the 
States, whore W’C have abundant supplies, hnuiehes. Hence, in order to have equal 
our constructers confine themselves almost strength on Iwith sides, the butts should be 
entirely to live oak, pine, chestnut, locust, placed alternately to right and lefK As 
and cedar. The felling and cJioice oftiiii- the floor timbers are the great connecting 
ber is in itself an art. The tree should jiriiicijilcs of the ship, to whicli they hear 
be taken in the scicond era of its growth, the same relation as the ribs lo the body, 
when it hits attained maturity, without ap- too much care cannot be taken in select- 
proaching the iK:riod of decay. It should ing and K<;curing them, ^i'lie dead wood 
lie killed, hy removing a ring of bark, at which fills up the angles at the stem and 
the licginning of winter, when the sap is stem Injing got in, the kelson Is laid upon 
down, and left to dry and hardern licfore it the floor timbers, which hit into it, until 
be cut down. When felled, the timlier it rests upon the keel; its pieces are scarf- 
should be carefully stored in some dry, e<i Uigetlier, and to the steinson and stem- 
airy place, not much ex[)o.se(l to wind ami son, which form its prolongation up the 
sun. Painting should not he used, as, hy st<»m and stem. A Iwiiid usually consists, 
sealing up the moisture in the wood, it besides the floor timbers, of four fiittocks, 
rather facilitates than jireveiits decay ; and one top tiiiihcr, on fiach side ; tho 
smearing with or tar, when well dried, first, or lower liittiiek, desccinds to the 
is not 80 open to’ objection. In collecting keel, beside the floor tirrdiers, to which it 
ship limber, the greatest difficulty is found is either bolted or \)\nned with treenails ; 
in jirocuring the crooked sticks, of which the heel of the second rests upon the head 
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of the floor, unci bolts to the side of the 
first ; and so on up to the to[) tiiiilier. To- 
wards tlie stem and stern, the timbers do 
not niecit the keel at ri^ht angles, but 
are inclined respectivcily lonvard and aft, 
as well to ec'oiioiiiize timbor, by adapting 
tJie sticks to the inclination of the curves, 
as to augment the strength of {larls much 
exposes! to shocks from waves, rocks, and 
ic.eb<^rgs. Thci dittcjrent portions of the 
frame? are thus raised to their places by 
sliCMTs and tnckle^s, and tlien carefully 
sliore;d and kept to the proper breadth 
by cross pales ; ribands are also carried 
round tlie ihmic luiel lxjlte*d, and every 
})nicautiou tak(?n to coniine each separate 
part to its partie;u]ar position. 'j"he frame, 
beiiiig now compleite, is dubbed smoothly 
oil’ within and out, preparatory to plank- 
ing. Somejtime’s the frame is made com- 
pletely solid, and calkeid ; in this case, 
the? interior covering of plank isdisj>ense?d 
\vith,excepting a few strengthening streaks. 
This me^thod luus many aelvantages ; a lit- 
tle additional width to the timbt?rs brings 
them in contact, when, besides their be*ing 
naked, and exposed to the air within, there 
is no space for the? ge?ne;rntion of those 
dt?structive gast*s wJiiedi cause dry rot. In 
this case, salting, which makes a ship 
damp and unwholesome?, is also avoided. 

Having advanced tlius far in the con- 
struction, the ne'xt care is to procceel with 
the planking, which doe's not merely serve 
to exchiele the water, but to protect, con- 
nect, anel bind harmoniously together, and 
is (juite? as e*sse?ntial its the skin to the lx)dy. 
Though apparently the most simple jwirt 
of this weaielerful maediine, it is yet ve*i-y 
diflicult Just as, in dnuighting the fnime*, 
it is nere'ssary to have in vie?w all the ports 
and scup|H*rs to be? carrie'd cle*ar of the 
timlH*rs, it is essential, in planking, to have 
a pree’oiice;rtcd phui of the whole. The 
butts must not come nt'ar the se^arls of the 
ke?e;l, nor be?sieie?each other within or with- 
out, nor near the port-hole?s, nor opposite 
the? pumps, lest the oakum be suckeul out, 
but must be jueliciously elistrihuted, so os 
to impait eejtml stre*nglh te) eve'ry portion. 
It is alse> one of the iiice\st aits e)f tJie 
builder, so to cany up his planking us 
with little waste to keep his seams al- 
ways fair with tlie waterlines. When 
it is necessary to bend a plonk at die 
bow or stem, it is heated by steam, and 
th(?n fore(?d into place with screws and 
levers. Wliile this is going on, the lieams 
are e?rccteel anel pillareel on the inside 
plunking ; tin? knees, which are crotches 
of tinilier or iron, contine tJM?m to the sides, 
also die transoms at the angles of the stern ; 


in like manner tlie hreast-hooks hold the 
stem to the planking and cant timbers of 
the bow. All this being attended to— the 
decks, plank sheer and rails finished, 
piiriifiH placed, the hits for 8c?curiiig the 
cable, the ca^istan for raising the anchor, 
or, inHU?ad of these, tlie windlass, which, 
in iiif;rchaiitineri, inon? coniiiiorily serves 
the double purjiose, the catlicaxls for sus- 
pending the anchors, hatchways, mast 
holes, and a variety of other objects, which, 
though Ux> iiiaiiy to enumerate, must by 
no mefuis l>e forgotten — all bi-ing c;om- 
jilete, the caqicnter makes room for tlie 
calker, who carefully stops all tlie soariis 
with oakum, and smears them witli jiitch. 
The scrajier follows the calker, and, wa- 
ter having been pumped into tJie hold, to 
ascertain whether there is any leak, the 
bottom Ls ready to he sheathed or copper- 
ed, to jirotect it from tlie worms. SJieatli- 
iiig with wood is j>ractis(?d with iron-fas- 
tened ships, lx?cause copper would cause 
the holt licads to corrode, if placed against 
them. It consists simply in covering the 
bottom with pine lK>anls, sheets of [lajier 
soaked in hot pitch lietng placed between. 
In sheathing w'ith cojiper, paper is also 
interposed. The plates overlap each oth- 
er from bow to stern, to iireveiit their be- 
ing stripped oft’ by the continual shock of 
tlie passing water. 

Our ship is now ready to be launched. 
This is the triumph of tlie builder. It is 
a nice operation, and is thus |>erfornied : 
If there lie no ways in tlie slip (which is 
always an inclined plane descending into 
the water), they are immediately prejiared. 
Two parallel platforms of solid timber are 
laid, one on each side of the keel, at the 
<listmice of a few feet from it, and extend- 
ing from the stem as far below tlic sttu n 
as can he reached at low water. In tliis 
jiosition they arc carefully and finnly 
blocked aiui supfiorted throughout their 
leiigtJj. Tins double platform is callal 
tiu? ways. Upon it a second system of tim- 
ber is loosely laid, and well gi*eased lie- 
tween. The space from these last to tlio 
ship s bottom is every w'here filled with 
wedges of soft wood fashioned to its 
curves. The whole is called the cradle. 
The extremities of the cradle at the b<nv 
and stern arc bound tightly acra«is the 
keel with chains or ropes, and it is further 
kept from spreading by stout mouldings, 
wdiich overlap the outer edges of the ways. 
When tlie rising tide has reaeluHl w’cll up 
the ways, tlie wedges an? siiiiulfaiicously 
driven on every side, and tlio:<hip is raised 
from the blocks on wJiich she has hither- 
to rested, and made to repose entirely on 
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the cradle. The sliores are all removed 
except tlic two spurs planted n^iinst 
tile counters, and when tlie proper ino- 
inent has anived, these are also knocki <1 
away. The vessel, iiowaliondoned to her 
weight, and encouraged by the yieldiiij^ 
of tJie grease, begins slowly tailing along 
the inclined plane ; her motion becomes 
at each moment more and more nipi<! ; 
the ways smoke and ignite with the pres- 
sure and velocity of the moving mass; 
anil, in a twinkling, tlie noble falaie has 
2 d>andoned for ever its imwortliy union 
with the land, and entered, careering and 
joyous, upon its destined element. Among 
the ancients, a launch was ever an occa- 
sion of great festivity. The mariners wei-o 
crowned with wreaths, and the ship be- 
decked witli streami'rs and garlands. 
Safely ntloaf, she; was pnritied with a 
lighted torch, an egcr, and brimstone, and 
solemnly consi'crated to llie ginl whose 
image she bore, fn onr less poetic times, 
there is no lack of feasting and merriment, 
though, instead of the torch, the egg, anci 
the brimstone, tlie oldest siiilor breaks a 
iMittlc of rnni (unhvss, iinleed, lie may 
liave slily sulistitnted water as more ap- 
propriate to a ehristening) ovi'r the head of 
the emblem — still, perchance, the image 
of fjither Neptiine or Apollo. 

The moment the sliip leaves the land, 
the hnildei-s cense to hi* competent to her 
control, and she passes at once to the 
hands of the seamen, liefore launchin»r, 
tlie sailors stationi’d on deck liasten to at- 
tacli a small cable to some object onsliore, 
and have it clear on deck for veering out ; 
a small anchor, with a si*eond cable, is al- 
so prepared to drop on the bottom. J5y 
means of this apparatus, when theveloei- 
ty gained in descending the ways has de- 
clined, the ship is gi-adiially checked, and 
at length dra>vn alongside of the wharf, 
which is to he the scene of her equipmenr. 
And now, while she is yet light and Jiigh 
out of water, is the most favorable time 
for shipping the rudder. The rudder is a 
machine placed at the stern of the ship, 
hy means of which she is steered and 
turned about at pleasure; forhy inclining 
it to one side, the passage of the winter is 
there strongly opiiosed, wdiich, checking 
the advance of that side, gives the other 
a rotatory motion around it. It consists 
of two or more pieces of timber, of the 
thickness of die stempost, of whicii, 
when not inclined, it seems a continua- 
tion. Narrow at the water’s edge, where 
it might be endangered hy the shock of 
a sea, and with it the very existence of 
the ship, it gradually increases in width 


towards the keel, wlioiv, from tlio nearly 
simiglit line in which thi^ water nmches 
it, it exerts a mon^ dirt'ct power to turn 
tJie ship. From forty to forty-five de- 
gn*e.s is the most favorable angle for 
to make with the keel, a gnviter serving 
nithcr to retard velocity than to cause ro- 
tatiom* 'J'o ship the rudder, it is only ne- 
cessary to attach weights of iron to the 
hcel.sotliat they may he loosed allerwards, 
am! then sink it behind the sfernjiosi, 
guiding it with ropes to the rudder port, 
tlirongh W'hich it is hoisted hy means of 
sheers and tackle placi‘d above. 'J’lie pin- 
tals liavingcaiight the hinges or gudgeons 
on the sternpost, it is abandoned to their 
snppoit, while a chock, placed above (he 
upper pintal, ]>revents it from being nn- 
linng. A tiller, with ropes and a wheel, 
to turn the rniM(*r, completes th* steer- 
ing apparatus. Hefore raising the masts, 
it will now' he well to take in ballast, es- 
pecially if the ship he sharj). In every 
merchant vessel, it is a good rule never to 
he wiilioiit a small ijiiantity of copper 
dross or shingle. And next, the sheet's 
are got ready. They are two stout spars, 
having the large ends at the sidi's of the 
sliij), the small ones being lashed firmly 
together, and overlianging the middle of 
the deck, 'flicy aiv liLshcd and rigged 
with guys and gantlings heftro In'ing rais- 
ed ; (he ends rest on the talferel, and the, 
tackli* to ho used in hoisting in the mast, 
being taken forward to the windlass, serves 
to raise them. If it he iieeessuiy, a small 
pair of slie(‘rs are used to lift the ends 
until the angle he snlVieiently open to give 
power to the pnrehase.* When ereet, 
they are tirst |)laeed over the hole fiir the 
iniz/.eri-iriast, ami, if the ship he large, the 
deck should l)e shored up, to relieve, it 
of the weight of the sheers and mast. 
Dvcrhanling your tackle down to wliere 
the mast is on the wharf, or in the water, 
yon k'LsIi the* lower block securely to the 
front of the mast, just above theeentre M' 
gravity. With this, and a smaller tackle 
or gantling to the mast-head, the miL^t is 
taken up ahafl the sheers, until high 
enough, then lowered to its place, the 
step iMiing tarred, and a jiieco of money 
thrown in for luck. The sheers are 
easily moved f7)rwaril hy their gnys and 
tackles, tlie shoes in which their heels 
rest being greased, to slip over the deck. 
In this way the main and fore-innsts are 
likewise taken in, and, tlie sheers being 

* There is a variety of forms of riggings— ships, 
brigs, brigantines, schooners, sIoops,'^aU\%e shall 
only notice the most cstccnicU form, called the shipf 
par excellence. 
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drooped over the bows, lastly, the bow- 
sprit. 

There are various rules for sparring 
ships, ail founded upon their len^h and 
breadth, which are the main elements of 
stability. It iiiay l)e sufficient to name 
one simple rule for the length of the main- 
mast, this lieing the prime mover » Add 
the length at the load water-line to the 
main breadth, and take the half sum as 
the length of the mast. The top-rnast 
may be three fifths of the lower mast, the 
main yard seven eighths of the same, and 
so on upwards. The fore-mast riiny equal 
seven eighths of the main, with upper 
masts anti yards in proportion. The 
mizzen-niast, if stepped on the kelson, is 
five sixths of the main -mast. The best 
rules on this subject are, perhaps, found 
ill tables accurately prepared, in which 
the len/jths of the masts arc given in frac- 
tions of thti ship^s breadth, and those of 
the yards in fractions of the length. For 
the rest, it will be, in most castes, neces- 
sary to modify any given nile, in all iii- 
‘Jttuices, with immediate reference to the 
particular model of the shij), and to the 
uses for which slic is destined. A vessel 
of war will have spars to spread sail tfi 
the full extent of her stability, while a 
nierchaiitinun will he sparred with refer- 
ence to the limited force of her crew. As 
for th(? disputed advantages of long or 
short lower-masts, we agree enlir'ely with 
sir Cloudesly Shovel, who says, with 
equal wit and wisdom, “ I mightily esteem 
shoi't low'er-rnasts ; for, the shorter they 
are, lire longer they will stand.” With 
long top-musts you may make up an 
t‘qual or even greater surface of canvass, 
far more udvuntugeously spread, ami 
more niunageable, while it is pi’oeured at 
less expense, aiul with loss W'eight alotl. 
It would be, moreover, an advantageous 
improvement in riierclmni ships, not spar- 
red to tbeexteiitof their capacity, to moke 
the fore and rnaiii-iirasts, iir all cases, of 
equal dimensions. Witli improved ap- 
pearance, Uiey would have all the respect- 
ive siiars arid sails, except the courses, 
answering equally for both masts. This 
would enable them to go to sea with 
fewer spare ones, or to ilerive more a<l- 
vantage from the usual number. In small 
ships, all the spars are of single sticks of 
pine limber, which, for eqtial contents, 
are always stnmger; but, for ships above 
»ix or seven hundred tons, it is impossible 
to procure single trees sufficiently large ; 
atid then it l>ecomes necessniy to resort 
to made masts (so called), which are of 
oak and pine, very artificially put togetli- 
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er, asd bound with stout hoops of 
iron. 

The spars of a ship are not abandoned 
to their own unsupj^rted strength, but 
^ siistaineti by wliat is called the stand- 
ing rigmng. This consists, for the bow- 
CTirit, of gammoning and bob-stays, con- 
fining it down to the stem, and shrouds, 
which sustain the immense lateral pres- 
sure which it endures w hen on a wind. 
The jib-boom and flying-jib-boom are, in 
like manner, supported by means of mar- 
tingales and guys. The fore-mast is sup- 
ported by three or four paire of shruiuN 
on either side, whicli set up to the chan- 
nels, aiJil by two stays led forward to thj' 
liowsprif. The fbre-top-mast is suppoit<'<l 
by shrouds setting up in the top, back- 
stays descending to tin* cliaimeJs, am! 
stays leading to the bowsj>rit end. TJie 
top-gallant and royal-masts Iiave also 
llieir shrouds t^etting up ihrougJj the cross- 
trees, their baek-stays ilesceiidiiig to tin* 
channels, and their stays leading to the 
jib and flying-jib-booius. In like manner 
are the main and inizzen-iimsts supportc c!, 
excefit that the main-sta}s setup on deck 
beside the heel of the bow sprit, the iiiaiii- 
top-iuast-sta\ s at the head ol'tlie fbi-c-iiiasr, 
the niain-top-galiant-siay to the fore-tep- 
mast-head,and nuiin-royal-stay to the fore- 
top-gallant-mast-head. The mizzeii-stay 
also sets up beside the main-mast, and the 
same in ascending. The running rigging 
consists of the tacks and sheets that sen e to 
spread the sails, the halyiu'ds, traces, lilts, 
ciew’rmes,aiul ail oiJjer ropt^s used in mak- 
ing, taking in, or iimna uvring the sails. 

The sails t»f u ship are square sails bent 
to the yartls, and fore and aft sails trav- 
ersing on stays or bent to gafls. Let us 
describe an entire suit, beginning for- 
ward : On the extremity of the bow sprit 
is the flying-jib, a three-cornered sail, 
which goes from the end of its boom up- 
ward along its stay, leading t<i the fore- 
lop-gnliuiil-must-head, and ctjilincd to the 
stay by rings of wood or iron, called 
httTiks, It is hoisted by means of Jial- 
vards, hauled dowm by a dowidunul ; at^d, 
when up, is trimmed to hold tlie wind by 
a sheet leading to the forecastle. Tlu* 
jib, w'hich leads from its boom to the fnre- 
mp-iiiast-Jiead, is of similar form, and so is 
the foiv-top-inast-stay-sail, ruimiiig fhni 
the bowsprit end lowaids the mast head. 
On the fore-must we have the lore sail, 
bent to the fore-yard, and sprt'nd at the 
foot by means of tacks and sheets ; alnive 
it, the fbre-toji-saiJ, bent to the top-sail- 
yard, by means of wliicli it is lioisted 
alofi, while its lower corners are spread 
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to tlie extremities of tljc Ibrc-ytml ; iM*xt 
the top-gallant-sail, lient to its yard, and 
sheeting home to the top-sail-yanl ; and 
so with tlie royal and sky-sail. All tliest^ 
sails are turned at pleasure, to ho prt'sent- 
ed to the wind, by means of bnieos attach- 
ed to their yarti-iu*m, and leading to the 
rnaiii-mast. The main-mast is furnished 
witfi a similar suit of sails, somewhat 
larger; the mizzen, also, though smaller 
than either; instead of n si/itare-sail on 
the lower mast, it has a gati-siiil, hoisting 
up and down abaft the mast. Some 
ships have simihu* gaft-sails on the lore 
and rnain-masts, which are found of great 
use in gales of wind, as a substitute for 
storm stay-siiils. Most curry, also, light 
stay-sails between the masts; but tlwyare 
very troublesome, and worse than useless. 
.Studding-sails, or tn'n^s, as they are bet- 
ter called by the Spaniards, spread witii- 
out the square-sails when going large, and 
are very useful. The |)erfeetion of equip- 
ping a shij» with spars, rigging and sails, 
eonsists in so dis|msing tlieni, ilmt, in a 
wiiole-sail breeze, the centre of eft'ort of 
all tlie siiils will be in the same line with 
the ship’s centre of rotation ; or that the 
eftbrts of the I’orwanl and after sails to 
turn the ship will Im' so <‘.\actly l)alan<*ed 
as not to recpjin? any contiiined assistance 
from the nidder in either direction ; for 
this, while it impedes Iier progress, «loes 
not leave the entire force* of the ru<l(h*r 
elisposable, wlien neee'ssarv to turn. Of 
the two evils, however, se'ainen Jiave more 
f»aiience with a ship dispfis*‘d to approa<!h 
the wind, than with one ner-fliiig tlie eon- 
finuedae-tion of the lu‘lm to keep her from 
lulling oft*. The Freiieli helinsnieii well 
e’haracterize these two epialities by railing 
a vessel wbieh Ii.'ls the tii*st urden/, the lat- 
ter cowardly. Like, however, cool cour- 
age, between impetuosity and cowardice, 
a midship behn is still the golden mean. 

Onr .sliip is now eoiiqilctely e<|iiipped, 
and ready to receive cargo. Those arti- 
cles with which ri ship may lie filled full 
are stowed w ith a single view to ec^inomy 
of space. Some, as ciittoii, require ballast ; 
others, as staves, sugar and fluids, require 
none. Wlien tlie articles are heavy and 
light, the heavier are placed nearest the 
bottom, to increa.He the sliip’s sUihility. 
When, however, all are heavy, th(;re may 
lie danger of making a ship too stift’; so 
that, not being balanced, she will roll vio- 
lently, and, [>ercliance, risk the fracture of 
a mast, or even spring a leak. To obvi- 
ate tliis danger, the cargo should he rais- 
ed ; if iron, some should he stow ed be- 
tween decks ; if coal or salt, it may be 


hei\in d up in the centre, taking core to 
s4HMin‘ it against shifting, should the »l,ip 
he kiKM'ked down by a s«*tt or snunll. 
Heavy articles should never Ihj placed 
towanLs tin* extremities, h*st tJiey nroinoie 
pitching. In all ca.scs, <*are must In* 
to pn‘ser\ e th(‘ fri/ii of the ship— .(hut jnm 
pro|H)i7ioiJ lM*lw'i*en her dnnight forward 
and aft, wJiich the estimate of tin* builder, 
or, wiien a voyage has Iieeii made, expe- 
rience itself has deteniiined to /m* must 
favorable to nipid sailing.^ 

TIh‘ ship, lM*iiig ready tbr wa, is usually 
ilropped into tin? stream or roadstemf. 
There she is confined by an anchor and 
cable passing llinnigh tlie haw'se-Iiulo 
at the how, and elinclual round the hits 
or windlass. As a vesst'l thus unehored 
is free to swing round at the w ill of wind 
luid tidi*, she i.- liable to wind her enhie 
round the anchor, anil thereby ' atungie 
and ehangi! tie* position of its flukes so (ls to 
iiicapaeitute it for holding Iht. Toohviatt? 
this ineonvenience, it is usurd to moor 
with two aneh(»i‘s, one plaei‘il in the direc- 
tion of the flood, the other of tie* ebbtide. 
If there hi* no tides, tlie anchors are op- 
jMiscd to till* prevailing winds, the licavi- 
est being towards the most w indy quarter. 
Should a gale occur w hile* thus moored, 
by veering out the cable wliieh holds the 
ship, IkhIi may he brought ahead to act in 
concurrence. ( ’are must ever Ih* taki'ii to 
keep the hawse clear firtlins ve(‘nng, that 
is, to jireveiit the sJiip fi*om twisting her 
cables, by turning nlwjus the same way ;* 
or, when tliis nnavoidahly occurs, the 
hawse iiinst he elean*d by nnhiiiding one 
of tlie cables, and carrying it round the 
other beneath the bow', nnlil the turns he 
removed. 

When about to sidl, the hatches are 
carefully calked down and Uirpanlined, 
except those necessary for the ascent and 
descent of the eriwv, and the boats are 
stowed. Yon may now iminoor, prepar- 
ing the first anchor for letting go before 
taking up the second. If tending to the 
tide, willi llie wind fair to jairsno your 
course, the last anchor may also In* taken 
up and stowed before making sail. If, 
however, us is usual, your ship lie head 
to wind, Slop heaving in when tiie cahlt^ 
is short, and proceed to make sail, 'riio 
wind iKiing moderate, lh(^ eoui-ses, top- 
sails, top-gal lant-saiLs, jib and spanker 
may 1 h^ loosed together ; the top-sails and 
top-gullant-sails arc sluieted home and 
hoisted up ; and the other sails hang 
ready to be called into action wlienever 
nec’cssary. The yards are now braced 
ready to cant the ship. If you wish her to 
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V, go to the right, tlie liead yards are braced 
• Vith their right sides forward, and the 
after yards the contrary way. Hence the 
wind, striking the fore sails obliquely on 
the left, tends to force ilierri to the right ; 
and, on the contrary, the after sails, being 
acted upon in an op[K)site direction, are 
forced to the left ; but the fore sAils are 
forward of the centre of rotation, while 
the after sails are abaft it ; consequt*ntly 
the efforts which they respectively exert 
will tend, tin; first to force the ship’s head 
to the right hand, the others the stem to 
the left. The sails thus trimmed, now 
heave up the an<!hor, profiting of the 
trifling advance through the water to turn 
the ship’s head still more, and make the 
angle of the wind with the kec;! more 
open, by the action of the rudder. As 
soon as the anchor trips, and the wind 
begins to force the ship sternward, shift 
the rudder to the opposite side, tliat, by 
offering an obstacle on the left of the ship, 
the right sid<j may turn backward round 
it more rapidly. This action of the rud- 
der, in conjunction with the sustained 
effort of the sails to tuni the ship to the 
right, and, jimsently, the addition of the 
jib, will gradually make the wind more 
and more open on the left bow, until at 
lengtli it becomes sufficiently so to fill the 
after sails, which have hitherto lain aback. 

^ Wlien this is the cmsc*, the fore yards are 
-.braced f nil, the sjmnker and courses set, 
and the ship immediately l)egins advanc- 
ing. This mode of weighing is practised 
where there are otlier ships or a slum? to 
leeward ; othenvisi* it is mon? common 
not to hoist the jib, or till the fore sails, 
until the anchor is raised to the cat-head. 
Tlie ship being under weigh, llie time 
occupied in clearing the harbor is em- 
j)loyed in stowing the anchors^ unlx^nding 
the cables, if the nature of the coast ren- 
der it safe to do so, applying mats to the 
rigging and yards, to j»revent chaflng,and 
in securing the Ixiats, water-casks, and 
whatever other movable objects might be 
in danger of starting by the pitching and 
rolling of the ship. 

Our shi[) is now at sea, and it only re- 
niains to us briefly to explain the manner 
in which she is propelled and govern- 
ed, and made obedient to her cmw. 
There is no difficulty in conceiving 
how a ship may be made to move be- 
foi*e the wind through a cpiiescent fluid 
like the sea. Let us suppose one at rest 
hi a |>ertect calm, and equally pn'ssed on 
every side by the gnivitating action of the 
same fluid : she is maintained in equilib- 
rio. But, by and by, a wind rising be- 


hind her, strikes her sails perpendicularly, 
and exerts a [iressure in a single direction. 
As, however, the sails are attached to 
spars, and these in turn to the ship, it is 
evident that they cannot obey the impulse 
indejiendently of the ship, but that all 
must move in unison ; and the ship, being 
before pressed by the water equally, and 
maintained in quiffscence, requires but a 
slight additional pressure in any direction 
to destroy her erpiilibriuin. This pres- 
sure is abundantly siqiplied by the air of 
our atmosphere; for, though little more 
than a thousandth part the density of the 
sea, it may receive a velocity enabling it 
to strike the sails witli its particles in such 
(piick succession as to force the ship for- 
ward with great rapidity, and, if the re- 
sistance of the water check her escafie 
Uifore it, may even act with siifl^cienr 
j)ower to blow away the strongest sails, or 
even tear the masts out. Thus a benefi- 
cent Nature, in providing a:i element es- 
sential to our existence, by subjecting ir 
to laws requisite for its healthy preserva- 
tion, and forming a necessary link in the 
universal economy, has at the same time 
supplied an ever-active agent, which the 
ingenuity of man — an emanation of the 
same ^^at Intelligence — has rendered 
subservient to the noblest purposes. 

Conceiving, now, how it is jwssible for 
a ship to move freely l>efore the wind, 
with a velocity determined by the force 
of that wind, the quantity of sail exposed 
to it, and tlie adaptation of her fonn to 
divide the sustaining fluid with the least 
resistance, we will now sliow how it i> 
also possible for her to move in directions 
other than directly before the wind, and 
even to approach it. Let ns suppose that 
the wind, at first dead aft, gradually veers 
towards the side, until it blows at an angle 
of foity-five degrees with tlie keel. If, 
with tile wind thus blowing, I still prt^- 
8er\’e my sails braced {leiqiendicularly to 
the keel, it must necessarily strike their 
surfaces obliquely, dividing itself into two 
forces, one glassing off to leeward, the 
other exerting itself in the direction of 
the keel, tuid therefore tending to pn)- 
pel her forward. If, liowever, in order 
to exjiose my sails mon' fairly to the 
wind, I brace them forward until it lie- 
conies again pei*pcndicular to tlicir sur- 
faces, the action of the wind on the sails 
is simple, but that of the sails on tlie ship 

is, in turn, compound, sulHlividiiig itself 
into two forces ; one acting to drive hci 
to leeward in a direction perpendicular to 
the keel ; the other, forwarti in a line witli 

it. If, now, the sliip were of a figure to 
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iiiove witii equal fieetioin in ^luy diivo- 
tion — ruund, lor instance — it Ls evident 
that she would assume u nu'an motion 
Iwilween these two forces ; but, iM'in^ so 
formed us to ilividc the >vater with infi- 
nitely jyreater difficulty sidewise than for- 
wards, the force exerting itself perpendic- 
ularly to the keel is neutralized, whilst 
that in a line with it, encountering an in- 
ferior resistance, compels the vessel to ad- 
viuice. We will next suppose the wind 
to have drawn forward until perpendicu- 
lar to the coui*se. The sails, being trim- 
med for^vard, so as to keep full, are struck 
obliquely, and, if the ship were again 
free to move in any direction, would im- 
pel her in a com*se perpendicular to its 
surface ; but the jiortion of this force 
tending to drive the ship to leeward, Im> 
iug again eneounteivd by the lateral 
pressure, is almost balaneed ; while, on 
die contrary, she. freely oln^ys tlie force 
tenduig to propel 1 i*t forward. Ltistly, 
let us consider the situation of our ship 
when the wind gets hefoix* the beam, so as 
to make an angle of less than ninety de- 
puies with the course. It is evident thuf, 
if she still continue to advance, it must Im» 
towards the wind ; this s<‘eniing jairadox 
of a vessel approaching the wind by the 
^ ery etlbrt of tliat wind to drive it away, 
will still apjMjar clear by the application 
uf tJie same principles. To meet the 
emergency, let us now suppose the yards 
braced for>var<l, until they make an angle 
of only tliirty degrees with die keel ; tiie 
wind, i)eing thirty farther all, will make an 
angle of sixty with the keel. In this |M)sition, 
the wind w ill strike ohll(|uely on llie after 
si«le of the sails ; and diough the greater 
part of the force passes off to leeward, 
there is still a partial effort to drive the 
sails in a directifin fwrjieiidicular to their 
surtace. This effort sulKlividf?s into two 
forces ; one {M;r()eiidi<ujlar to tlie keel, the 
other in a line with it : the first is nearly 
overcome by tlie lateral resistance ; die 
sfjcond, eneramtering less, c;uts<\s the ship 
to advance, with a velocity projKirlioned 
to the smallness of the angle of incidence, 
and thfj disadvantage^ous applicration of 
tlie propelliiig power. 

Fniin what has l>een here stated, it 
would seem that, in theory, the situation 
of the wind most favorable to propelling a 
ship, is when it acts per|)cndicularly to 
the sails, and they in turn to the keel ; 
that is, when dead all. In gak^ of wind, 
this is likewiwi true in practice ; but in 
moderate weather, a ship will sail faster 
with the wind on the q nailer, or even 
abeam ; for then the sails do not mask 


each other, hut all receive the wind with- 
out interruption. On this account the} 
more than make up the disadvantages of 
the unfavorahh^ angle ; of having the sails 
transpoitcd to leew ard, by reason of which 
that side tends to advance faster than llu* 
other, to the disorderii^ of the st(*ernge ; 
of the chip’s hecling,and i 'iceiving the win<l 
obliquely in tlie vertical din‘ction ; and, 
finally, of making her sail partially on one 
side, instead of on nn even keel, as slie Ls 
de.signed to do. On this account our 
sharp schooners will sail n(*arly or ipiite 
as fa.st on a wind us off it, the sea lieing 
smooth and wind light; for whilst all 
their sails act advantageously, by ap- 
proaching the wind, they add to its force, 
instead of diminishing it, as w hen running 
from it. In sipiare-rigged sliips, hraeing 
the yards corr»‘ctly is one i)f tie* nicest 
points of seamanship: in geinial, the 
nearer the yards approaeli to being jier- 
pendicular to the ki el, consistently with 
keeping the sails full, the greatiT w ill he 
the velocity. 

Hut to return U) our ship: It may ehrmce 
that the wind does not stop at the exact 
point which would enable her, close-haul- 
ed, Iwu’ely to go h«*r irourse, but even heads 
her oft* so lar that she c*fiii no longer ap- 
[iroach it nearer than a right angli*. It is 
evident, now, that she is gaining nothing ; 
hut since she cjin sail within sixty ilegrei‘s 
of (lie w ind, by closing with it on lh«* 
other side, she may approach within ihiiiy 
dcgrcfs of the desired coiii>e. Hence it 
iM'eomes (>xs<;miul to change side,s. There 
are two ways of pi*rforming this evolu- 
tion: the first consists in turning nmral 
towards the wind, and is calleil /acting*,* 
the second in turning heforti it, and is 
calleil veering. As the first recpiirc's the 
ship to luru a much smaller segment of a 
circle, nn<l moreover maintuiiis her liead 
towards th<? ilesired course, so that all her 
progress during the evolution is gain, and 
finally, since it is |)ei-f(>rmf*d w ith gn^ater 
ease and expedition, it is always pnfferred 
xvheii practicable. IV) ti/ek, the, crev, are 
all Htntionefl at the tacks, shet*ts, hracf*^, 
and Ixiwiines, ready to change the position 
of tlie sails. The shiplHungalnmdy close 
to the wiiiii, the helm is gradually eased 
ilow'ii, so that tli«5 nuhler may not exert 
its full force until she licgiiis to turn, nor 
act suddenly to check tlie lieadway, 
easeritial to the success of the evolution ; 
at the same time, the head sheets are 
flown, SC) 08 to cause the sails Indon) the 
centre of rotation to shake, and lose their 
|K)wer of Iialaiicing the atler ones. As 
the ship approaches the wind, the sjianker 
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^19 drawn gradually from the lee side to- 
wards the centre, that it may keep full, 
and, by its action so near the stem, con- 
tinue promoting the rotation. As soon as 
tiie sails reach tlie direction ofthe wind, and 
cc^ase to draw, the comers of the courses 
are <lrawu u[), and the tacks anr^ sheets 
overhauled, ready to swing the yards. 
After a while, the sails catch alMick, and 
the ft)re sails, soon masking the after ones, 
act with a j)owerfid lever to turn the how. 
At length, having come head to w'ind, 
without loss of headway, and the evolution 
being certain, tln^ after yards are swung 
round, rt‘ady to receive the wind on the 
opposite side; which operation is then 
more easily performed, from the sails be- 
ing becalmed by the fore ones. Lastly, 
when the after sails are filled by the wind, 
llic‘ head yards are also braced round to 
r(‘ceive its impulse, and the ship at once 
recovers headway. Should she ^ther 
steriiway before the siiils iH'Come full on 
the new tack, tln^ helm is shifted, that its 
aciion in a backward direction, instead of 
checking, may aid the roUition, There 
may, however, be occasions in which it 
is impossible to tack, either because the 
wind is not of suflicient force, or else so 
strong tts to ren<l(*r it dangerous; then 
^('ering is resorted to. To veer, we put 
the helm hard uj), brail the spanker, and 
shiver the after sails: in this situation the 

r*ssun' of the head sails, not being bal- 
aneed by the after ones, tends, in eonjunc- 
tion with the rudder, forcibly to turn the 
ship. As she fulls oft, the after sails are 
still kept shivering until braced sharp on 
the {)ppositt; tack ; when before the w ind, 
the spanker is set to aid the after 
yards and helm in bringing her to ; the 
lore siiils are then s<|uaretl, luul grad- 
UJilly braced forwanl until tlfV sliip be by 
the wind again. 

'rims easily is a ship maiuinivrcd in 
fine weather. Not unfrecjncntly, how:ev- 
er, a gale comes to ilislurb the j)eaceful 
eoui*s<j of the mariner, and call forth all 
his exertions. Let ns .sn])pose that, whilst 
oiir ship is contending against the head 
wind, the niisforttme is augmented by its 
gradual increase. Shortening sail lie- 
eoines necessary, and is determined by 
two leading considerations — the stability 
of the ship, and the streiigtliof her masts: 
it is to diminish the careening of the one, 
and avoid endangciring the other, that the 
surface spread to tlie wind is reduced. 
In shortening sail, we always begiir with 
the highest and lightest sails, descending 
grmhially, and keeping pace, in an inverse 
ratio, witli the increase of wind. The 
32 * 


sails do not, however, come in uniformly 
in the direction of the length ; but the 
after sails most rapidly ; because, as the 
wind increases, the energy which it ex- 
erts in a forward direction iij)on the masts, 
tends, with a powerful lever, to depress 
the Ik)w and raise the stem ; hence the 
latter drifts more easily to leeward, there- 
by bringing the bow towards the w'ind ; 
this effort is also promoted by the action 
of the sails passing farther to leeward, 
and by the ship ceasing to sail on an even 
keel. PVom all these rea.sons, the iiiorf; 
the wind increases, the more sIhj tends to 
come to ; so, to avoid a constant reem - 
rence to the action of the rudder, it be- 
comes necesstiry to shorten sail fa-ster af: 
than forward ; taking in the mizzeii-top- 
gailant-sail, and even the spanker, Ixjfore 
the ftireand inain-top-gallant-sails : for the 
same rejLsoii,whenit l)ecomes iiecessan'to 
reef, it is not unusual to begin with the 
mizzen-top-sfiil. Reefing ''onsists in bind- 
ing a ])ortioii ofthe sails to their rCvS|)ective 
yards, so as to reduce tlie surface. To reef 
the top-sails, we clew the yards dowm, haul 
up the sides of the sails by means of reet- 
tacklcs, and braee the yards to the wind, un- 
til the sails shiver and spill ; then tlie niei: 
go out on the yard, and, by means of the 
earings and reef-points, securely hind the 
requisite ])ortion. When the top-siiils an‘ 
double-reefed, it is time for the jib to 
come in to relieve the jib-boom and fore- 
top-mast of the pr<\ssure : to eoimterlial- 
aiice the loss of this head sail, the mizzen- 
top->ail may be furled. When the top-sails 
are close-reeled, the inain-sail is either 
reefed or furled. As the gale increases, 
furl the fore-top-suil ; taking care to draw 
up the weather clew first, that the sail 
may not he in danger of shaking and 
blow ing away. Our ship is now under 
reefed fore-sail, main-top-sail close-reefed, 
fora-toj)-nmst-stay-sail, and storm stay- 
sails ; these are stout triangular sails, run- 
ning in the direction of tlie fore, main, 
and mizzen-stays ; they are often advan- 
tageously replaced by gaff-sails, which 
nrv similar to the spanker. Slioiild it 
blow' still harder, it may lx? necessarj' to 
take in the fore sail, replace the tore- 
top-mast by the storm stay-sail, ami even 
furl the main-top-sail. The ship now 
drifts much, and, tending to fall oft', from 
her greater draught abaft, and consequent 
resistance of the water, will require the 
ret'fed spanker, and even the continued 
assistance of the rudder, to keep her to : 
the helm being kept constantly hard 
down, she is said to lie to. This is the 
way ill w'hich most ships make the best 
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weather; some, however, teiul so miieh 
to fall off into the trough of the sea, 
its to be in perpetual risk of being 
lM)ar(led by the waves {which wjtsh the 
lK)uts and other movables loose, swtjep 
the crew <»verboard, to creej) up the side 
again by the channels, or find a watery 
grave), and, if the hatches be not well se- 
cured, of having her existence iataliy en- 
dangered. In this case, it may become 
necessary to l>ear up mid sent!. To do 
this with least risk, it is necessary to show 
th(i head of the fore-toj>-mast-stay-saiJ, or 
part of tlie fore-sail or fore-top-sail ; tak- 
ing advantage of a momentary lull niul 
siinK)tluiess of the sea to l)i‘ar away. The 
after sails are taken in (*n putting up the 
helm, and it may even bo necesstiry to cut 
away the mizzen-iiiast. When lietbre the 
wind, sufficient sail must be sprea<l to 
keep the ship before the waves, that tln‘y 
may not overtake and strike her with too 
much force; the main-top-sail, from its 
height, isne\er becalmed by the st)u, and is 
iherefon? a good sail to scud under. At 
such a season, special care must Iw taken 
to provide for the st'curity of guns, Injats, 
and other movables, liahU; to tear them- 
selves lfH>se ; also that the jiuin|>-well be 
sounded at short intervals, to have timely 
notice of a leak. Too otleii the ship 
yields to the fury of the elements, disup- 
}H>aring forever, with all ln*r treasuivs of 
projicrty and of life ; oftener, however, 
the elements become wear\' with their 
own violence, and man remains tri- 
umphant; the gale abates; the mariners, 
all alacrity, send up the masts and yard.^ 
w'hich they had housed and taken down 
on the appnmch of the tempest ; the reels 
are all sliaken out, and sjiil is added, to 
keep the ship from lalKjring in the still 
raging waves. llo{>e mounts w'ith the 
ascending cranvass : and now the wind, 
become less wayward, again jiermits us 
to turn the prow towards tiie haven 
whither we would arrive: the wings, 
whose spreailing and furling are ever the 
signal to the mariner of joy or of sorrow, 
are once more wide extended; every 
spot is white with the bellying canvass, 
the sea foams beneath the l>ow, and we 
bound merrily towards the land. 

And are we not justified in expressing 
ovir admirafion at this great achievement 
of man — the production of this wonderful 
machine — the most complicated, most 
rfect, sublimest of all the works of art ? 
it be well said that man is the noblest 
work of God, it may with equal truth be 
asserted that the ship is the noblest work 
of man. Our language has indeed done 


vvcll in awarding to her tlie honors of 
personification.'^ It were a vain task to 
attempt enumerating the various geo- 
metrical problems involvetl in her design, 
or the multiplied mechanical principles 
combiiioil in Jier construction. Let us 
oidy, forgetting all we know, endeavor 
fora ihoineiit to n^alize the iiiimeasiirablt^ 
liistaiice and difficulties l>et\veen the trees 
growing in the forest, the iron and cop- 
jMM* buried deep in the bowels of the 
earth, the hemp waving in the fields, tin* 
tar sealed up in its timber, luul the actual 
achievement of the sailing ship! Yet 
ft veiy short time — a single month — suf- 
iices to transform these nule ]>roductions 
hito the magnificent iimehiiie, which, uot- 
witJistaiuhng its mountain form, obeys 
each commaiul of the mariner ; goes 
from tlie wliivi, towards it, halts uf 
flouhles its vi'loeity, obedient to his voice; 
in which lie laniielie.s boldly forth amid 
tlie horrors of a troubled oeean ; braves 
them siiceessfiilly, eoinliu'ted by the iii- 
spimtioiis of a sublime philosophy ; at- 
tains the most distant shores; aceoiii- 
plishes his pnr[ lose, and returns, enriched, 
enlightened and triumphant, to his home. 
(For the sequel of this suhjeet, Si*e 
ga/ion, and .Vary.) 

Ship of Fooi.s. (See Brandi.) 

Shiraz. (See Schiraz.) 

Shirk; a Saxon word, signify iiigi/icw- 
ion ; the old Saxon name for the hn^.* 
districts into wliicli England was divid- 
ed, and which has l>een, in a great meas- 
ure, supersedial by the Latin term county. 
(See County.) Hence the name shtrijjf 
(q. V.), given to tlie chief officer of the 

* It i* a |MM'uliarily of ilu* Kik^UsIi languago lo 
ajiplv tRc feminine pronouns lo ii vessel ; in fact, 
the ibileralo ui Kni^Uinil and .\inerira have a pe- 
culiar iiictiiiarioii to give the feiniiiinc gender to 
inanimate ol)|ects. ( ’arpeiilcrs, moving a large 
piece of tiniluT, will sny, Here jf/rc comes j a sailor 
calls his watch sfir. The navy, in Kiiglaiid, Iwng 
a subject fif universal interest aiirl pri<ie, f>eruli- 
aritics in the laii2:uage of seamen would be more 
likely to come into general use, than the cant 
phrases of other classes. I’he mower calls his 
.scythe j/n*; but this was never adinilted intogootl 
language. Mr. Cobbetl, in his Grammar ol the 
English hanmiage, better V,.says*— It i.s curious 
to observe that country laborers give the femi- 
nine apfiellaiions to tho.se tilings only which are 
more closely identilied with themselves, and by 
the qualities and condition of which their owii 
efforts and their character as workmen arc affect- 
ed. The mower calls his scythe she ; the ptnugh- 
man calls his plougii s/ie ; but a prongs or a shov- 
el, or a harrow, v^ich passes promiscuously from 
hand ,to hand, and which is appropriated to no 
particular laborer, is called he/' &c. The Scotch 
Highlanders even u.se the feminine pronoun for 
male persons, as our readers know from Scott's 
novels. 
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sliire, and shire-freitwU (Saxon, gemote ^ 
" nieetin^(), to lh« sheriff’s tourii or county 
court. (See Courts.) Tlio English coun- 
ty nieinhcnj of the house of commons 
are called knights of the sfdre. In the U. 
States, the word is little uswmI, except in 
composition ; as shire-town, the cty^iital of 
the county. 

Shirley, James, a |>oet and dramatic 
writer, was horn in London about 1.594, 
was <‘diicated at Merchant Tailors’ school, 
mul thence removed to St. John’s college, 
< )xford. lie became a favorite with doc- 
tor Laud, who discountenanced his entry 
into the church, on account of a large mole 
upon his cheek, which he deemed a dis- 
({ualiiication by deformity, according to 
tin; canons. On removing to Cambridge, 
he im*t with no ditticulty on this 8Cor<‘, 
and obtained a curacy near St. Alban’s. 
He soon after w ent over to the church of 
Rome, and, giving up his curac}', sought 
to establish a grammar-school in the same 
town. Kuiling in this endeavor, he re- 
moved to London, became a writer for 
the stage, and acquired a reputation 
wliich caused him to be taken into the 
s«‘rvi<*e of (jneeii Henrietta Maria. His 
first comedy is dated KJ^), and he wrote 
nine or ten belw’oen that year and KPIT, 
w'iieii he accompanied the earl of Kil- 
dare to Indaiid. He returned the follow- 
ing \ear, and when the civil war broke 
he left Lomlon, with his wife and 
family ; and, being invited by the earl of 
Newcasth*, lie accompanied that noble- 
man to the wai’s. On the decline of the 
king’s cause, he returned to London, and, 
the acting of jilays being prohibited, 
resumed his school. In he was 

forc’cd, w^itli his wife, by the great fire, 
from his house in St. Giles’s jmrish ; and, 
b«*ing extremely artected by rtic loss and 
terror that the lire occasioned, they lioth 
died, Oct. 29, within twenty-four hours, 
ihisides thirty-seven tragedies and come- 
dies, he published a volume of piHuns, 
some s[>ecimens of wdiich may be found 
ill Ellis’s Collection. 

Shisiiac or Sesac ; an Egyptian king, 
mentioned li/tlie Hebrew writers, who 
made an incursion into Judea in the reign 
of Jerolxaun, and pillaged the teinjile 
(about B. C.791). He has been commonly 
sup|>oscd to l>e the same os Sesostris 
(q. V.) ; but Champollion has proved (Pri- 
ris du Sust^me hi^roglyphique, pp. 255 — 
25!^ tJiat he is the Sesonchis of the Greeks, 
or Sheshonk ; and an inscription at Kar- 
nac represents him as carrying into cap- 
tivity the king of the Jews. 

Shiumla. (See Ckoumla.) 


Shock. (See Choc.) 

Shore, Jane ; the wife of a rich gold- 
smith of London, in the fifteenth centuiy , 
and mistress of Edward IV, whose fevor, 
which she entirely )K>ssessed, she never 
abused to any man’s hurt, but often em- 
ployed to many a man’s rfdief. After the 
death of Edward, in 1482, she seems to 
have Irjcu the paramour of lord Hastings. 
(See Kdward IV.) Richard III (q. v.). 
partly to revive among the citizens the 
memoiT of his brother’s licentiougncK>, 
ami partly on account of her connexion 
w ith Ha.stiiigs, whom he accused of Iieing 
“the chief abettor of that w'itch Shore/' 
determined to expose her to public igiin- 
iiiiny. Laying bare his arm, all shrivel- 
led and decayed from his birth, he de- 
dared befon; the council, that the incan- 
tations and witcIiciTift of Jane Shore and 
her Associates bud reduced him to that 
condition. He then Jiad her summoned 
to answer against a charge of sorceiy^ ; 
hnt, imahle to effect his piir)K)se in this 
manner, he directed her to lie tried for 
atlukery and lew’dness by the spiritual 
court, and she was obliged to do ]>enaL« *• 
ill a w hite sheet, at St. Paul’s, lieibre the 
whole people. She is supposed to ha> e 
died at an advanced age in the reign of 
Heiirj' \TII. Her story lias been conse- 
crated by the muse of Sbakspeafe (Rich- 
ard 111) and Rowe, and has lieen intro- 
duced upon the I'rench stage, in the tra- 
gedies of Liadieres (Jane Shore, 1824) 
and Lemercier {Richard Illet Jane Shore). 

Shoht-Ham). (See Stenography.) 

Short-Siuhted.ness. (See Optics, 
bead IV^bn.) 

Shot ; a missive weapon, discharged 
by the force of ignited ixiwder from a 
fii*e-iu*m in battle. Of these there aii; 
vurioiLs kinds. Round-shot or bullets are 
balls or gloln^s of iron, W'bose weight is in 
proportion to the bore of the cannon. 
Jlouble-headed, or bar-shot, are formed of 
a bar, with a round head at each end, 
w hich fits the muzzle of the cannon. The 
middle is sometimes filled with a compo- 
sition, and the whole covered with linen 
dipjied in brimstone, so that the cannon, 
in firing, inflames the combustihles or 
composition of this ball, w’hich sets fire 
to the sails of the enemy. One of th»; 
heads of this ball has a hole to re- 
ceive a fuse, which, communicating 
with tlie charge of tlie cminon, sets ftre 
to the bullet. Chain-shot consist of two 
balls chained together, being principally 
designed to annoy the enemy by cutting 
sails, rigging, &c. Grape-s4iot is a 
combination of balls strongly carded in 
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caiivaM upon an iron buttoni, »» an to (piitt* fJiMt wlicn on flio wurfaco. If yj,,, 
form a sort of' cylinder, wJiose diaiiiettT uttenipt to draw liifii, by liw fM)Hterior «x- 
is equal to that of tlw Imll which is tn‘ijjitir)s, out of Iiih hole, Jie cJjij^ by 
adapted to the cannon. Case-sJiot, or lore paws with ^*at fonu? ; and, when 
canister-shot, are composed of a gn?ut linally dnig|<ed out, lhM|ueiitly iij|lj<rtN a 
number of small bullets, put into a oyliii- st'vere bite on hisdistiirlHT. Slirew-iiioleh 
drical tin box. They are principally us<h1, are most active early in the iiioriiin^ and 
when very near, to clear the decks of the at iiii<i-day. TIh^ precision with whirl, 
enemv. Besides these, there are others these creatures tlaily comt* to the surfari* 


of a more pernicious kiinl, used by pri- 
vateers, pirates, &:c.; such are langra^e- 
shot, star-shot, tire-arrows, &.c. Star- shot 
consist of four pieces of iron, whos*^ 
bases, when separate, form the ({uadnuit 
of a circle ; so that the wliole, heiiifif 
joined, forms a cylinder e«|ual to the shot 
of the cannon. Each of these pieces is 
furnished with an iron Ijtir, the extremity 
of which is attached to a sort of link, as 
keys are strung upon a riiig^. Jlein^ <lis- 
eharged from tJie g-uii, tlie four brandies 
or arms extend every way from the link 
in tlie centrt?. These are chiefly intended 
to destroy the sails or righting ; hut their 
flight and execution are very precarious 
at any considenihle <listance. 

Shrew-Mole (scahpsj Ciiv.); head 
elongated and tertninating in an extended 
and cartilaginous snout, which is very 
flexible ; eyes exceedingly small, and 
entirely concealed by tlie hair, requiring 
the closest attention for their detection. 
The auricle is entirely wanting, and the 
integument of tlie head nearly covtfrs the 
tube leading to the intenial ear. The 
feet are very short, and five-toed ; the fore 
feet terminate in a remarkably large hand, 
of which the fingers are armed with long, 
flat and linear nails. The hind feet an^ 
very delicate, and the toes are jirovided 
with small hooked nails. When at rest, 
the shrew-mole resembles a small stufliMl 
sack. ThLs animal is found abundantly in 
North America, from Canada to Virginia. 
He burrows with great quickness. His 
soft and polished fur, preventing friction, 
lends to facilitate his subterranean march. 
Numerous galleries, commuuicatiiig with 
each other, enable the animal to travel in 
various directions without coming to the 
surface. Under ordinary circumstances, 
the burrows are simply oval-arched galle- 
ries, running forward, either straight or in 
gentle curvatures; sometimes only one to 
three inches deep, at other times much 
deeper. His favorite food is the earth- 
worm ; and he destroys gruVis and insects 
of various kinds in great ciuamities. In 
the winter, he burrows near streams, where 
the ground is not so deeply frozen. The 
shrew-mole is not only able to make his 
way rapidly under ground, but con run 


lit twelve o’clock, is remarkabh^ 'rhr 
shrcw-molc is covered witli a bright gloss\ 
fur, about half nu inch in length, and of a 
bright pliimheous color, very closely set, 
and in all parts directed Uickward. The 
whole fore arm is concealed by the skin, 
leaving the* broadly ex|>auded palm, w ith 
its hire nails, projecting from the fore parr 
of the holly in an awkward iimiintT, if 
compared with the anterior extremity of* 
ocher animals Tiiesuoiif is composed of’a 
cartilage, articulated with tin? premnxii- 
larv hones, and is moved in various direc- 
tious, by muscles situated on the sub* ot* 
the lieail ; it is naked, and of a very light 
flesli-eolor. The mouth is large, and the 
size of the tongue considerahh*. The eyes 
are difheult to be discovi*red externally, 
without a go(Hl glass. The eytdialls are 
less in size tlian a grain of mustard seed. 
The ajiertiin* of the eye-lids will about 
allow" the passagi) of an ordinary sized 
htitnau hair. The vision of this animal 
seems to lie barely siifhcient to give him 
an intimation of light, without allo'..!v.„ 
him to distinguish the figures of bodies. 
His whole structuro seiuns te he studied 
with a view to facilitate his progress 
under tlie earth. I’lie total h'ligth, from 
the point of the snout to the beginning of 
the tail, is five inches, and the tail is one 
inch long; the longest fur on the l>od\, 
lialf ail inch in length. A living spi'ci- 
nien, kept- for many weeks in a room, 
Hfifuit the greater part of the day in slf*ef), 
and was very active at night. He couhl 
not see in any light, as he uniformly ran 
his nose w ith some violence against eviu y 
ohstaclf^ several limes, Ix^forc he leaniiMl 
to avoid those that w'cre permanent. (See 
Godniaii’s Ainrricnn Natural Histortj, 
from which the above account is abridged.) 

Shrewsbury ; a market town anillKir- 
ough of England, in the county of Salop, 
and the chief town in the county, situ- 
ated on the Seven). There is a very fine 
public walk, called the Quarry, along tJie 
liankH of the Severn. The streets are, 
many of them, sleep and narrow, and all 
indifferently paved. The public buildiugs 
deserve attention, both for their architec- 
tun» and antiquity. The ruins of the 
castle consist of two round towers and a 
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curtain, the work of Edward 1 ; the walls 
-of the inner court ; and the great arch of 
tlio interior gateway. There are six 
cliiirchcs, a Roman Catholic clmiiel, and 
meeting-houses for Presbyterians, Unita- 
rians, Baptists, Methodists and Quakers. 
Tlic charitable institutions of Shrewsbury 
ani the iiifirniary, the house of iu^lusiry, 
an hos])ital, 6n\ In tiie suburb called the 
abbey Foregate are the remains of the 
abbey dedicated to St. Peter, at one time 
a great resort of peofile from all jiarts of 
the kingdom, to the sliriiic of St. Wine- 
Irid. Besides the abbey, Shrewsbury had 
formerly tliree convents and five chaj>els. 
Shrewsbury is a place of considerable 
trade. Flannels used to be the staple ar- 
ticles, and a coarse kiinl of woolh'ii cloth, 
made in Montgoinery’shire, called fFelsh 
webs* Some nianiifiictures are also car- 
ried on in the town, viz. of linen yam, 
porter, &c. It is famous for its e.\<*ellem 
l)ran, which is sent to various parts of the 
kingdom. It sends two members to jiar- 
Iiatn(‘nt. Its origin is refeired to the fifth 
century, when the Britons are thought to 
have established themselves here. It was 
often visited by the English monarch?, 
tuid became the scene of many military 
events. About two miles from* the town 
was i()ught the battle of Slirewsbiiry, in 
which Henry V, then prince of Wales, 
first distinguished himself in the field, and 
Hotspur was slain. At the entrance of 
TTie’ town -is a column of freestone, to 
commemorate the military achievements 
of lord Hill. Population in 1831, 1(),055. 
Forty miles west of Lichfield. 

Shkimp (cra?igo?i); a small, crusta- 
ceous animal, allied to the lobster and 
craw-tish, which frequents shallow wa- 
tei-s along the sea-coast. In shape, it resem- 
hles the.se animals, hut is more elongated 
in propoition,and isdestituteorthe largeau- 
ti'rior elaws ; and it is distinguished from the 
|»rawn hy the aKsenec of the long, anterior, 
serratinl s))ine. The term is sometimes, 
but improjH‘rly, ajiplied to the species of 
fTfimmanus, which an^ much more abun- 
dant alongoiir coasts ; but these arc r<»adily 
distinguished by the compresst?d form of 
their bodies. TThe shrimp has ten feet ; 
the tail is as long as tlu? body, and termi- 
nated at the extrcMiiity with scale-like ap- 
pendages, whieh unfold somewhat in the 
inanner of a fan. During life, the body 
sejiii-trnnsptmmf, and so much resem- 
bles sea- water that the tiiiiinal is distin- 
guished with difficulty. Its onlinarj' mo- 
tion consists of lea})s. It is abundant in 
sandy places, and fumisbes nutriment to 
great numl)ors of fishes, aipialic birds. 


&€. The European K|>ccics is in great 
request for the table, and, in the summer 
season, is carricsd in vast quantities to the 
principal towns, even at a considerable 
distance in the interior. We have a spe- 
cies common along our Atlantic coast, 
from Maine to Florida, which might l)e 
usefully employed, like the Euroj>ean ; 
but it is entindy neglected. 

Shrouds ; a range of large ropes ex- 
tended from the iiiast-heads to both sides 
of a ship, to support the mast.«, and enable 
them to carry sail, &:c. 

Shrovetide, or Shrove Tuesday ; 
tlie day before tlie first of Lent or Asb- 
Wedncisday, so called because,* on that day 
it was customary for all )M*rsons to con- 
fi'ss their sins. (See Carnival^ and Ltnt,^ 
After confession, at least in England, ir 
was usual to eat pancakes. Shrove 
Tuestiuy is called in German Fastnacht 
(fiist-eve), and in French Mardi Gras (far 
Tuesday). 

Shukowsskij, Wassily Andrejewitsch, 
a Russian poet, was horn in 1784, edu- 
cated at Moscow, took pail in the cam- 
paign of 1812, and suljsequently be^i 
ins poetical career with liis Liudimllii^ 
a translation of Burger’s Lenore, He has 
formed himself on the model of Gothe, 
Goldsmith, Byron, sir Walter Scott, and 
Thomas Moore. His ballads, epistles and 
elegies are particularly esteemed. In 
1824, he published the thin! edition of his 
])oetical works, in four volumes. In 1824, 
he was made i-eader to the present ein- 
jircss, and at present directs the education 
of the grand prince Alexander, lieir-ap- 
parent to the throne. Shukowsskij mu>r 
not 1 m^ confounded with ])rince Shakowss- 
kij, wiio is considered the first comic |)oet 
of Russia. 

Shumla. (See Choiurda,) 

Siam; a country in llie peninsula of 
Fnrtlier India, or Chin-Iiidia, wiiicli is 
but iin|)erfectly known to us. The Siam- 
ese empire is composed of Siam Proper, 
a large portion of Lao, a portion of Cam- 
liodia, and some tributary Malay state>, 
extending from about lat. 5® to 21® 
ainl from Ion. 97® SCK to 105® E. Its area 
may be estimated at 190,000 geographical 
square miles, witli a population of nor 
more than 2,790,500, ot which 1,200,000 
arc Siamewse, 840,000 Laos, 19.5, COO Ma- 
lays, 440,000 Chinese, &:c. The greater 
proportion of the tenitory, altliougli ir 
contains some rich alluvial plains, apjieai's 
to be mountainous: the soil is, much of it, 
fertile, the climate favorable, an<i the 
communication easy, so that the thinness 
of the population must be ascrilxHl to tho 
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iuirbarisin and bad government of the 
couuti>\ TJie capitm of the empire is 
Bangkok (lat. 13° 50° N.), near the moutli 
of tile Aleuain, the great river of Siam, 
the {Kipulation of which Crawford »‘sti- 
mates not to exceed 50,000. Ayuthia, 
the old capital, eighty miles from the 
mouth of the same river, which here be- 
comes navigable, is the next consitlerable 
city of the empire. Siam Proper is the 
valley of the Menani, which, at its south- 
ern extremity, does not exceed 60 miles 
in breadth: its length is stated at alniut 
^160 miles, and its superlicial area mav 
amount to 20,000 square miles. The coun- 
try of the Laos — a people speaking a dialect 
ot tiie* Siamese language — appears to be 
ilivitled between tlie Siamest', the Chi- 
nese, and the Birmans, with which latter 
empires that of Siam is thus brought into 
contact. Subs<'quently to the civil war 
w’Jiich broke out in Cambodia in 1800, 
that kingdom wjis divided lietween the 
Siamese and the Cochin-Chiricse govern- 
ments. The Malay states trihutary to 
Siam are (iueda, on the western coast of 
the peninsula, with Patani, Kalantan and 
Tringano on the east. The Siamese are 
one of the most considerable and civilized 
of the group of nations inhabiting the trop- 
ical regions beyond Hiiidoostan and (^hi- 
na. In stature they are shorter than Eurojie- 
ans, averaging about five feet tliree inches 
•in height. Their complexion is a light 
firown, rather darker than that of the Clii- 
iiese. In the useful arts they have made 
little progress, and, in this respect, are 
much behind the Hindoos and Chinese. 
Their alphabet consists of thirty-eight 
consonants, and numerous vowels and 
diphthongs, and the characters are written 
from left to right. The language is des- 
fkuto of inflections, and its construction 
depends, therefore, like the English, on 
juxtaposition. The literature is very 
meagre, consisting merely of some songs, 
romances and chronicles. Their sacred 
literature, like that of all other Buddhist 
countries, is in the Bali or Pali language. 
The Siamese are repr€»scnted by travfdlers 
;ls servile, rapacious, slothful, disingenu- 
ous, pusillanimous and vain. The reli- 
gion is Buddhism, resMunbling, in its mo- 
rality and doctrines, that which prevails 
in Cevlotif but differing considerably from 
the Buddhism of Tartarv, China and 
Jaf>an. (See Buddha, and />>.) The 
priests, or talapoins, live in monasteries, 
and are bound to celibacy. The earliest 
event of which we have any infoniuifioti 
in Siamese history, is the introduction of 
the religion of Buddha from Ceylon in the 


.seventh (^eniiiry of the Ciiristiaii era. In 
151 1 hc^an the first intenmurso of Euro- 
peans witli this country, thruugli the Por- 
tuguese. In I6H4, the eelebmted Hiomese 
enilmssy was sent to Louis XIV, through 
the iiifiuence of Constantiiie Phaulcori or 
Falcon, a Gn»ek adventurer, who, by a 
singular de.stiiiy, had become phraklang nr 
foreign iiiiiiister of Siam. In tlu^ middle 
tif the last ceiituiy, tlie counliy^ was con- 
quered by the Birman prince Alompnt 
(see Birman Empire ) ; but it lias since re- 
covered its independence, and, during tin* 
reign of the late king (1806 — eon- 
siderable acquisitions of territory w^en* 
made. — Onwhird’s Journal of an 
Embassy to Siam and Cochin-China (Lon- 
don, 1828). 

Siamese Twins, two youths lioni in 
the kingdom oi* Siam, with lioditvs singu- 
larly united by a strong band at iho low^- 
e.st part of the stonium of eacth, were ear- 
ried from Siam, April 1, 1826, by captain 
Coftin, of the' American ship Sachem, and 
extensively exhibited in Eijm[M3 luid tln‘ 
L. States during that and the three sub- 
sequent yeai's. “ The substance by wiiich 
they are connected,” says doctor Warren, 
of Boston, who examined them, “is u mass 
two inches long at its upper edge, and 
about five at the lower. Its breadth, from 
aliovc downwards, may lie lour inches, 
and its thickness, in a horizontal din?c- 
tioii, two iiiclu's. Of course it is ni>tj^ 4 . 
rounded coni, but thicker in the |)eri>en- 
diciilar than in the horizontal direction. 
At its Jow'f‘r edge is |MTCi.‘ived a single 
umbilicus, through which iNu^sed a single 
umbilical coni to nourisii Ixilh children 
in the fetal state. Placing my hand on 
this substance, which I will denominate, 
the cord, I was surprised to find it ex- 
tremely hapl. On further exnminution, 
this hardness vv'as f(>uiid to exist at the 
iip|Mjr [Mirt of the cord only, and to be 
pndoiiged into the breast of imeh bo\. 
Tracing it upwards, 1 found it to lie con- 
.stitnted by a prolongation of the ensifonn 
curtiJnge nf the sternutn, or extremity of 
the brea.st boiif'. The hn.'adth of this 
cartilage is an inch and a half; its thick- 
ness may be aliout the eighth of an inch 
The curtilages prucetuiing from each ster- 
ntiin meet ur an angle, and then seem to 
Iw eoiinected by a ligariiefit, so /is to form a 
joint. This joint lias a motion upwards 
and downwards, and also a lateral motion, 
the latter o|Hmiii^ in such way that, when 
the lH>ys turn iii either diriiction, the 
edges of th<^ cartilage an? found to open 
arnl shut. The lower face of this carti- 
lage is concave, and under it Ls felt a 
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rounded cord, which may be the remains 
.jf the umbilical cord. Besides this there 
\ is notliing remarkable felt in the connect- 
ing substance. 1 could distinguish no 
piusating vessel. The whole of this cord 
is covered by the skin. It is remarkably 
strong, and has no great sensibility; for 
they allow themselves to be pulldtl by a 
rope fastened to it without exhibiting 
uneasiness.” To this we add, fi*orn the 
report of G. B. Bolton, esquire, read be- 
fore the London royal society, April 1, 
IH30 : “ Under the cartilage, while they 

stand in their ordinary posture, arc large 
hernial sacs o|)ening into each abdomen, 
and into which, on coughing, congenital 
lierniie are forced, pmbably in each boy, 
ionned by a [>ortioii of the transverse 
arch of the colon. Geiiemlly, however, 
and under ordinary circumstances, these 
herniai are not apparent. Whether there 
is a communication between the two ab- 
dominal cavities, or a distinct |H;ritoneal sac 
Ijelonging to each hernia, is by no means 
obvious. When these heniia; protnide, 
their n'spective contents are pushed for- 
wards as far as the middle of the band.” 
If the connecting link be touched in tlie 
centre, tin? toindi is equally felt by Iwrth ; 
hut, at lialf an inch from tlie centre, it is 
felt by but one. These two young per- 
sons, Eng and Chang by name, are na- 
tives of a small village, called Maklong, 
on t^^e sea-coast of Siam. They were 
f)oni in May, 1811, of Chinese parents. 
Their mother observed that she suffered 
no greater inconvenience at their birth 
than at that of her former childrt*n, as 
they w'ertj very small, and the head of 
one was presented between the legs of 
the other. Their parents were of the 
poorer class, and, until the youths left 
I heir home, they w'cre iuigaged,in fishing, 
niaiiutacturing cocoa-nut oil, keeping 
poultry, &c., for the sup}>ort of the faiui- 
jy. 'riiey are alxau five feet two inches 
in height, are well iiiade and uuiscular. 
They have been know^n to cany a perstni 
weighing 280 pounds a hundred feet, 
TJiey iu -(3 agile, can walk or run with 
•^witiness, and cau swim well. Their in- 
lelh^ctual nowers are acute : they play at 
j'hess and draughts remarkably well, 
'f heir ft'dings are w^anii and affectionate, 
and their conduct amiable and well 
regulated. TJiey never enter into conver- 
sation with each other In^yond a simple 
remark made by one to the other, which 
i^ccins to be rationally accounted for by 
the fact that, their exiieriencc being all in 
common, they have notliing to communi- 
cate. The attoiiipt Jias frequently been 


mi^e to engage them in separate conver- 
sations with different individuals, but al- 
ways wiAout success, as they are invari- 
ably inclined to direct their attention to 
the same thing at the same time. In their 
movements iM*rfect equanimity is observed, 
the one alwa\ s concurring with the other, 
so that they appear as if actuated by a 
common miiui. In their employments 
and arnusenifuits, they have never been 
known to utter im angry word towards 
each other. Whatever pleases or dis- 
pleases one lias the same effect on the 
other. They feel hunger and thirst at the 
same time, and the quantity of food taken 
by them is as nearly alike as possible. 
Botli feel the desire to sleep simultane- 
ously, and they always awake at the same 
moment. Upon the possibility of sepa- 
rating them with safety there is some 
difference of opinion among medical men. 
The majority believe it impossible. (See 
tlie Historical Account of the Siamese 
Twin Brothers^ by Mr. Hale, who has the 
charge of them, from which the above i-e- 
marks are mostly taken.) 

Siberia ; a vast country of the north 
of Asia, with the Altai and Caucasus 
mountains on the south, and Uie Ural 
mountains on the west, tlie Pacific on the 
east, and the Frozen ocean on the nortli. 
It is one of the most desolate regions on 
tlie globe. A great portion of it is includ- 
ed within the limits of the frozen zone ; 
and even the southern parts, from their 
physical structure, are expos^ to a high 
degree of cold. Its situation also nearly 
excludes it from coimnunication with tlie 
civilized parts of the world. The rivers 
generally have a nortlieni direction, flow- 
ing into the Frozen ocean, tlie shores of 
wiiich are barred by almost perjxjtual icc. 
Of tlie rivei-s, the Oby, Eiiisei and Lena 
are among tlie largest on the globe ; oth- 
ers are the Irtisch, Angai*a, Selinga, &c. 
The Ural mountains on the w’est, and the 
Altaian range in the south, fonn striking 
features of Siberia. Another character- 
istic feature consists in tlie immense 
steppes (q. V.), or elevated plains, covered 
w ith long rank gi^ and aquatic slmilis, 
luul filled witli saline lakes. The natural 
productions of Siberia are gold, silver, 
copper, lead, fron, zinc, ai*scnic, sulphur, 
plumbago, In tlie iioitliern districts, 

the prevaiJing'^iinal is the rein-deer. 
TJie chief fur animals arc the sable, black 
fiix, ermine, martin, &c. The ferocious 
animals are the bear, w olf, lynx, and wild 
hog. In various parts of Siberia there are 
found remains of extinct s|K?cies of ani- 
mals. (See Organic Remains,) The mass 
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of the population of Siberia coiisista of the 
native tribes, who are in a depi*ee sub- 
jected to the Russian empire. Some 
the most numerous tribes are the Bunits, 
Vakoutes, Tuuguses, Samoeides and Moii- 
guls. The prevailing religion is the sys- 
tem of Budaha, or of the Lamas. The 
commerce consists chiefly of two bmnches, 
one formed by the exportation of metals 
Jind furs, the otlier a mere transit trade, 
consisting in an overland intercourse car- 
ried on across Siberia with the Chinese 
empire. The theatre of this commerce is 
Kiachta. In 1825, Siberia was divided 
into the four govern rneiits of Tol>olsk 
(with the province of Omsk), Tomsk, Ye- 
niseisk and Irkutsk, with the province of 
Jakutsk, and the two maritime provinces 
ofOkotskand Kamtschntka. The |>opu- 
lation of the countiy' is alanit 2,000,000, on 
a superficial extent of 4,280,()00 square 
miles. Siberia was attached to the Rus- 
sian dominions towards the end of the 
sixteenth century', and the snvert‘igns of 
Russia assumed the title of rrur of Sibendy 
whicli they still retain. The im|>ortance 
of this region did not escape Peter the 
Great, who introduced manufactures, ami 
settled Russian colonies in it. ritate crim- 
inals are also l)anis!ie<l to Siberia. (S<‘e 
MartoinofT’s Voyage Piitoresque lU Mos^ 
couaxix Frontifres de la Chin^- (1819), and 
(^ochrane’s Pedestrian Journey throve;h 
Uussia (1827). 

SfBTL, and SfBVLi.ixK Books. Si!>vl 
(derived by some authorities from 
jEolic for Ocos^ (iod, and >oAf 7 , f<»r 
coimsel) signifled, originally, a female in- 
spired or counselled by G<mI. Of thcM* 
prophetic virgins, who were believed if> bi^ 
thrown by a go<J into a kind of transport 
or insanity, in which tliey were able to 
unveil fiituritv, ancient writers iiKMUion 
ten, among whom the Sibyl of Cuma*, in 
Campania, was the most celebrated. Ac- 
cording to O. Muller, the oracle of the 
Sibyls,and the worship of A jKillo, were car- 
ried to Cumte frf)m the Trojan Ida. The 
Sibyl of Cuma* is said to have written, in 
Greek verses, the collectifui of prophecies 
famous under tlie name Sibylline hookSj 
which, according to some, she herwdf, u<> 
cording to others, an unknown old wofiiati, 
offered to Tanpiiii f<»r siih*. When the 
king, on account of the l^i price a.ske<l, 
refused to buy them, me old woinuti 
threw three of the iKXika into the fire, and, 
on a second refusal, three more, after 
which the king, alannetl, paid for the 
three remaining the price originally asked 
ft)r the whole, and committecl them, as on 
oracle, to be consulted on important polit- 


ical occasions, to the keeping of two men. 
The iiiimlier, at a Inter fieriod, was inf- 
creased to ten, and by Sylla to flfteen. 
About that time, the temple of Jupiter, 
where the Sibylline books were preserved, 
was burned dow'ii,with the capitol. After 
the rebuilding of the capitol, the senate, 
in 677, sent delegates to nil the Italian and 
(irreek cities, esfiecially to Erythra*, in or- 
der collect whatever Sibylline verses 
they could find ; and, after the njection 
of those which were considered spurious, 
about one thousand of th<»m w'ere n^tnin- 
ed, and preserved in the new temple of 
Jupiter CapitolinuP. The Sf*nale, at dif- 
ferent times, or<lerc*d all the Sibylline 
books w Inch could he found in jirivale 
hands to be hurned. Augustus ilid the 
same, and destroyed above two thousand 
such hooks, hiH caused the* geiiuiue Sibyl- 
line Iwwks to Im 5 pn*servefl in two chests 
of gold under the }»eile8tal of tlie Apollo 
Palntimis. Yet the l»elief in every thing 
which wi'iit l>\^ the name of a Sibyllim* 
prediction was so strong that, in 772, Ti- 
iH'riuH caused an investigation of all such 
prophetic verses to Im* made, and recejv<*(l 
some of them as genuine; whereupon, in 
785, oin‘ of the keepers of the sacred vol- 
umes projK)8<*d the admission of another 
lM)ok. In genenil, the Sibylline books 
remained longer in authority with tie* 
Romans than the urecles W'ith thefireeks. 
Though tliey w en* burned a secondJiyne. 
in the reign of Nero, y<‘t, in the lime of 
Aiirelinn (A. I). 270), some seiiatoi*s were 
ill ftivor of consulting the Sibylline books, 
resjMTting the event of the Mareomannie 
war. Yet tliey wfTe tlien so corrupted, 
that (’iiristiuns could fiiitl in fliem prc*di«'- 
tioiis respecting the MeKsiali. This col- 
lection was burned under Julian (A. I>. 
Ikvl); and a fourth cidlection w'as burned 
under llonorius(.*195), by Stiliclio; in spin* 
of which a fifth collection was lM*lie\<Ml 
to 1 m? g<*iiuine. When Helisarius, in the 
middle of the sixth eiuitury, wius lM*sieged 
ill Rome by the Goths, twa> Sibylline 
verws wen; coiisidenal as pn*<licting 1 1 nil 
the siegf* would last but five montlis, 
W'liicli, however, did ii«#t agree W'itli the 
event. It may Ik* easily imagined that 
iIh* Sibylline books can have n*faine<l 
their authority through so many cc'iiluries 
only by th<; greatest vogiieiims, admitting 
of any interpretation, aial never commit- 
ting theinHf;lveH. The still-existing coller- 
tifui of Siliylliiie verses, most complete in 
the edition of (jraIkriis(Amstonlani, 1689), 
is of a later date, and is not con8idc?n‘d 
geiiiiine. Thetk 3 liad their origin in the 
second century, when there were.* per- 
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sons called Sibyllists in the Christian com- 
munities, who uttered poetic oracles, and 
whose outpourings were collected, and 
also called Sibylline books, on which 
Theoloririus wrote a Latin essay. — See 
Frederic Bleek’s essay on their origin 
and composition, in Schleiermacher’s 
Theolofr, Zeiischrijl, vol. i, no. • 1 ; and 
Angelo Maio, in the preface to his edition 
of a Sibylline Book (Milan, 1817). 

S1BY1.LINE Books. (See Sibyl.) 

SicARD, Roch Anibroise Cucurron, 
successor of the abWi I’Epee at the Paris- 
ian institution for the education of the 
deaf and dumb, was l>om Sept. 20, 1742, 
at Fousseret, near Toulouse, and entered 
into holy orders. He devoted himself to 
the instruction of persons Ixim deaf and 
dumb, and liecamc, in 1780, dii*ector of a 
school established for that purpose by the 
archbishop of Bordeaux, whence, in 1789, 
he removed to Paris, and was chosen 
successor to the abb6 l’Ej)ee, in whose 
system he made some important improve- 
ments. (See Dumb and Deaf.)^ In 17112, 
he was arrested in the midst of his pupils, 
by order of the commune of Paris ; and, 
f^pt 2, was transferred to the prison of 
the abbey of St. Cierniain, where he nar- 
rowly escajwd becoming a victim in the 
ensuing massacres. On the foundation 
of the nonnul school, in 1795, he was 
appointed professor of grammar ; and. 
at>^ut the same time, he was made a 
nieml>er of the institute. He then became 
one of the conductoi's of the Jirmalts 
CaiholiqueSj on account of which be was 
included by the directory' in the number 
of the journalists sentenced to be exiled 
to Sinamari. He concealed himself, and 
thus uvoidtxl deportation ; but it was not 
till after the ov»»rthrow of the directory 
that ho was able to ix'turn to jiis situation 
at the sch(X)l of instruction tor the deaf 
and dumb. The old age of Sicard was 
clouded with misfoi*tim«*s arising from his 
improvidence ; but, after the n^storation, 
he was made a knight of the legion of 
honor, mlmini.stnUor of the hospital of 
the Quinze-Vingts, A'c. His <leath took 
jilace May 10, 1822. Besides other works, 
he w'as the author of Elemens de Gram- 
mmre f^aiiralt apnliquee a la Lan^ue 
fVancaise (2 vols., Hvo.) ; Cours (P Instruc- 
tion ^un ^urd-mud dt JS/dissance (8vu.); 
find Th^orie dcs Si^cs pour V Instruction 
des Sourds-muets (2 vols., 8vo.). 

Sicilian Vespers. Charles of Anjou 
had establishetl himself, through the favor 
of the j>o])e, in possession of Naples and 
Sicily. The imfortunate Conradin had 
perished on llio scaffold, Oct. 29, 12G8. 
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But the haughty Charles ruled with an 
iron sceptre, and the oppressed people 
applied in vain for relief to the pope. 
Giovanni di Procida, a nobleman of ot- 
iemo, distinguished for his talents and ac- 
coinplishrnents, determined to deliver Si- 
cily from her sufferings. He had stood 
high in favor with the emperor Frederic 
II, and king Manfred; and had been strip- 
ped of his estates by Charles, on account 
of his attachmept to the Suabian house. 
Meditating revenge, he went to Arra- 
gon, and invited king Peter, whose wife 
Constantia w as a daughter of Manfred, to 
undertake the conquest of the kinguom 
of Sicily. Peter w as disposed to embrace 
his proposals ; but he was destitute of 
money and men. Procida promised to 
make all necessary provision. He ac- 
cordingly went to Sicily in disguise, and 
found the public feeling favorable to his 
w'ishes. He then hastened to Constanti- 
nople, represented to the emperor Pal«- 
ologus the danger wdiicli threatened him 
from Charles, and prevailed upon him to 
promise pecuniary aid to Peter. Procida 
next had a private audience of the poj>e, 
and found him inclined to assist in etfect- 
ing the humiliation of Charles. He re- 
turned to Arragon with this account of 
his success, and a large supply of money ; 
and Peter immediately began to make ex- 
tensive preparations tor the expedition, 
under pretence of an attack upon the 
Moors in Africa. Charles, though sus- 
j)ecting tlie truth, neglected to prepare any 
measures of resistance. Meamvliile j>ope 
Nicholas III, upon wdiom Peter chiefly 
relied, died, and caution beciune doubly 
necessary'. He therefore emlmrked, w ith 
his forces, and sailed for Africa, to 
keep up appearances of hostilities against 
the floors, w bile he expected some dem- 
onstrations of a rising among the Sicilians. 
]\Iarch 30, 1282, at the hour of vespers on 
Easter Monday, the inhabitants of Paler- 
mo flew to arms, and fell iqion the French, 
wdio were all massacred. Women and 
children w'ere not spMired, and even Sicil- 
ian women wdth child by Frenchmen 
were murdered. This massacre is called 
the Siciiian Vespers. The other towns of 
Sicily, at first, remained quiet. Before the 
end of April, Messina followed the exam- 
ple of Palenno, and tlie French were 
eitlier murdered or driven from the city 
As soon as Charles, who w'as at Orvieto 
with the poj^e, received information of 
what had occurred, he hastened to Naples, 
and set his forces in motion. In July, he 
apqieared before Messina, wiiich was dis- 
posed to surrender. But Charles 
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required unconditional sllbmis^)ion, the themselves as republics. About the sumo 
Messinese determined to resist ti> the last time, the Saracens invaded Culubrin, from 
drop of blood, and conducted the defence Sicily. They conquered Bari, and con- 
witli the most desperate valor. The wo- tended with the Greeks for the ]M)sscssion 
men and children exposed theinseives of I^ower Italy, until the emperor Otho I 
fearlessly to death; and by this tiiiiversal snhjecttui Henevento to the German 

cooperation of all classes, the efforts of empire. Uermnnsj Greeks and Aralw 
superior numbers were baffled. Thus now stHiggled for the possession of this 
stood matters when Peter of Arra^on IxNuitifuI countiy. (Sec /fo/y.) Tin's 
landed at Traptuii, Aug. 30, with 10,000 induced some warlike adventurers, Nor- 
foot-soldiers and 800 iiieii at arms, and mans frofii Fnince, in the eleventh cen- 


entered Palermo, ^vhere he was hailed its 
king by the people. Charles still besieged 
Messina ; but fearing the interruption of 
his connexion with Calabria, he niised the 
siege, and Hed in haste across the straits, 
leaving behind him a great quantity of 
military stores. On the passage, he was 
met by Peter’s brave adinii’al Kuggieri di 
Loria, who took twenty-nine of his ships, 
and committed great devastation on the 
Neapolitan shores. Oct. 2, Pt?ter entered 
Messina, and was received with acclama- 
tions ; whilst the pope excommunicated 
him and the Sicilians. In the following 
Year, Constantia appeared in Sicily with 
her sons, an<l was received as the rightful 
|K)sscssor of the island. The succession 
was settled on her second son, James. 
(See Ddavigne.) 

Sicilies, Thk Kingdom ok the Two, 
consisting of Nafiles {Dominj at di qua del 
Faro) and Sicily [Dominj al di la del Fa- 
ro), In the most ancient times of Rome 
(see Holy), Lower ludy was inhabited by 
the savage Ausonians, amongst whom 
were the mountaineers of Lucania and 
Bruttii (Abruzzo), including the Sam- 
nites. The country on tiie eastern coast 
was called Apulia (Puglia); and the 
small peninsula at the extremity of the 
country, Calabria. In Lower Italy, the 
Greeks settled chiefly on the coasts ; hence 
its name, Mof^na Grrecia. (q. v.) The do- 
minion of Rome over Lower Italy com- 
menced with tfiii conquest of Tarentiiin, 
272 B. C. (See Fafiricim, and Pyrrhus 1L) 
After the fall of the Western Roman em- 
pire (A. D. 473), Lower Italy be(;ame .sub- 
ject to the Ostrogoths. Af>out the mid- 
dle of the sixth century, Naples and Sicily 
fell under the power of the Greek empe- 
rors. Both countries were subject to one 
governor, the exarch of Ravenna, who 
conducted the administration by means 
of dukes. During the contest between 
the exarchs and Lombards, there sprung 
up, in the ninth century, several inde- 
pendent duchies, such as Salerno, Capua 
and Tarento. The most powerful was 
the Lomlijupd duchy of Benevento. (rj. v.) 
Naples, Amalfi and Gaeta maintained 


tury, to lend their aid to the jirinces in 
liOwer Italy. They assisted the Gi*eek 
duke Sergius against prince Pandorf, of 
Capua, aiul were rewanled with the tract 
of land on which they founded the town 
of Aversa. More Normans soon followed. 
In 1047, the twelve sons of Tancred de 
Ilauteville, a count in Lower Normandy, 
came in w'ith their followers. Among 
these brothers, Rolicrt Guiscard w is the 
boldest and most artful. He contrived to 
gain over the peasants, and formed out of 
them his l>cst soldiers. His policy led 
him to hold Apulia, which he Iiad con- 
quered, as a paj)al fief (1053) ; and he 
liromised, likewise, to hold, as papal fiefs, 
such tracts as should afterwanls l>e sub- 
dued by the Normans, in Calabria and 
Sicily. He then (1030) took the title of 
duke of Apulia and Calabria. (See Italy,) 
His youngest brother, count Roger, con- 
quered Si(ily in 1072. After tlio death 
of count Robert and his sons, he united 
in his own pei>5on the whole pow'er^ 
the house of Ilauteville, and received, in 
1008, by an extniordinary bull of i>op() 
Urban II, for himself ami his successors, 
the supreme spiritual power in his domin- 
ions on the island. His son and successor, 
Roger II, completed, after 1101, tlio con- 
quest of all Lower Italy by subduing Cap- 
ua, Amalfi pud Naples, at tliat time cele- 
brated commercial republics. He tlien 
received, in 1130, from pope Anaclotus II, 
by whom he was solemnly inftofled, the 
title of king of Apulia, Calabria anil Si- 
cily. The same year, he united all die 
countries on both sides of the straits of 
Messina, under the name of the kingdom 
of the 7\uo Sicilies, This union of Naples 
and Sicily continued 150 years. Palermo 
was his residence. Each country pre- 
served its existing laws. In Naples, how- 
ever, liesides the ancient Lomliard laws, 
the French feudal law was also introduced. 
To the fKipe, as lord paramount of Na- 
ples, a tribute was jmid of a })alfrey and 
a bog of ducats. When William, grand- 
son of Roger II, died, in 1189, the race 
of Tancred bec^imo extinct. The Ger- 
man emperor, Henry VI, of the house of 
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Ilolicnstaiifen, now clairnod the ri»ht of 
HUCceiMioii to the tlirune of Naples and 
Sirily, as belonj^in^f to his wife, Constaii- 
tia, the daughter of Koger II. The Sicil- 
ians, liowever, det(*sted the (ierniaii do- 
minion, and elected Tancred, natural son 
of Roger, to he their king, and, afier his 
early death, made choice of hiss(fn, Will- 
iam III, a minor, llciiiry VI then en- 
tered the kingdom a second time, with 
more success than during the liletiine of 
the brave TancnMl, and, by horrid cruel- 
ties, maintained possessifni of it. His 
jiifnnory was ht^ld in abhorrence by the 
Sicilians ; but they, nevertheless, jiilowed 
his son Frederic II, a child three years 
old, to succeed him, in 1 11)7. During the 
rtMgn of tliis distinguished em])cror, Na- 
ples was made the ca[)ital. The neigh- 
iKJrliood of the poweriid imperial house 
was disiip-eeable to the popes, and |W{»e 
Urban IV granted the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, on the death of Conrad IV 
(I'^rH), to Charles of Anjou, brother of 
Louis IX of F'rance, who caused tJie le- 
gitimate heir, ('onradiii (q. v.) of Suabia 
(1268), to be beheaded. Sicily, however, 
freed hei*8elf, in 1282, from the oppres- 
sions of the French (see Sicilian Vespers)^ 
by the aid of king Peter 111 of Arragon, 
whom Conradin had made his heir, and 
whose wife was a daughter of ^lanfrtMl, 
natural son of the emperor Frederic II. 
Sicily now remained sc'parated from Na- 
j)ic?i for 160 yeai-s. She acknowledged 
Peter HI of Arragon usher sovereign, who 
led this kingdom to his younger son 
Jani(»s. The kings of Arragon withdrew 
the island Iroiri the feudal sway of the 
pope, and Sicily w as united to the SpanL<h 
monarchy until the time of the Spanish 
w'arof succession. In Naples, the house 
of Anjou maintained itself, and Charles 
bound himself to pay an annual tribute to 
the j)ope of 8000 ounces of gold, and 
every three years to send awdiite horse to 
ih>me. His great-grandson, Charles Rob- 
ert, king of Naples, W'as made king of 
Hungary by the Hungarian <liet, in 1307. 
After the death of king Robert, in 1343, 
under tJie reign of queen Joanna I, his 
grand-daughter, great distiirlmnces arose 
in Naples; for jK)pe Urban VI crowned 
(Miarles of Dunizzo, of the house of An- 
joii-Na])les in Hungary, as king of Naples. 
He caused queen Joanna to be suftbeated 
in 1382, and united the kingdoms of llun- 
gaiy and Naples ; but in the year 1386, 
he was assassinated in Hungaiy.^ His son 
Ladislaus maintained a successful strug- 
gle for the throne of Naples with Louis 
of Anjou, the adopted son of Joanna. 


lie took possession of Rome, and was on 
the point of uniting the whole of Italy 
into one kingdom, when he died, in 1414. 
Upon this, his sister, queen Joanna II, in 
the year 1420, ndoj)ted king Alfonso V of 
Arragon and H icily, who drove his rival, 
the French prince Louis HI of Anjou, 
out of Naples in 1458. Thus arose the 
jealousy between France and Hpain, which, 
towards the end of the fifteenth centuiy^, 
wrapt the whole of Italy in fianies. Al- 
fi>nso V was succeeded in Naples by his 
natural son Ferdinand I, wdiose grandson, 
Ferdinand II, w'as attacked by Charles 
VI H of France, the champion of the 
claims of the house of Anjou, and wdiose 
second son, king Frederic III, was de- 
throned by his cousin, Ferdinand the 
Catholic, king of Spain and Sicily, in con- 
junction with Louis XII of France. The 
conquerors disagreed respecting the par- 
tition of Napk's, and the cunning Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic (see Ferdinand V of 
^^rra^on, and Gonsalvo) managed to main- 
tain himself in the sole possession of the 
whole, by artifice and force, in 1504. Dur- 
ing this warfare of countries and crowns, 
which had l)een carried on for centuries 
almost without interruption, the constitu- 
tion of the cities had been develoj>ed, and 
the kings of the house of Anjou began to 
summon delegates from them to the diet, 
w hich had been done previously in Sicily ; 
but the feudal system continued, and the 
barons w^ere constantly increasing their 
privileges. They even acquired the right 
of life and death over their vassals, in re- 
turn for w hich the kings hoj>ed to obtain 
their assistance in time of w^ar. Thus the 
|>eople were plunged into the greatest 
misery ; and at no time have the Neapoli- 
tans been able to withstand forei^ anns. 
The aristocracy, how’^ever, remained the 
same under eveiy sovereign, and the de- 
praved manners of the court, and the 
example of such licentious princesses as 
the two Joannas, corrupted the public 
morals. At that i)eriod there were feudal 
estates, which limited the power of the 
kings. Rut in the two centuries after the 
j)eace with France in 1505, during which 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies remained 
a part of tlie Spanish monarchy, tlie diets 
w^ere no longer convened in Naples, and 
die viceroys consulted merely Avitli a com- 
mittee of the estates, in which the city of 
Naples represented the whole third es- 
tate. Thus the regal power increased, 
and with it the burthen of taxes. The 
rel)ellion which took place in April, 1647 
(see Massaniello), owing to the arbitrary 
mode of raising the taxes, might, under 
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more prudent innnngciiiont, liavo I(mI to Calubriu), or one of tiio iniiiMtera; that 
indepciidcjicc. Still more did the pros- Sicily slioiild l>e governed Kejmmtely from 
perity of the country decline under the Naples, by a distinct council ; that there 
oppression of the nobility tuid the pow'cr should la? two state councils (con^ulte di 
of tile clergy. No law limited the extcii- stato), one at and tor Naph's, consisting of 
sion of the nroperty of the church, and, thirty inemhers, the oiImt, coiisistinjr of 
lK>th in Naples and in Sicily, two thirds eighti‘cn mcnilM'rs, at Palermo, for Sndly, 
of the landed property gradually came to delikemte on the laws and ihiancial 
into theii\ possession. On the cxiinction measures laid hetore tliem by the council, 
of the Austro-S]>anish mule liiu', in 1700, 'fhe ultimate decision, however, was to 
Naples and Sicily fell into the hands of rest entirely with the king, who was to 
Charles V of Spain, who governed arbi- appoint the president and members of 
trarilv, without eonsultiiur the chambers. the^J bodies out of tlie landholders and 


At the }>eaceof Utrecht, through the influ- 
ence of the English, wlio were jealous 
of their commerce, Naples and Sicily 
were divided : the t’ormer loll to Aus- 
tria, the latter to Savoy. King Philip V 
of Spain re-conqiierecl Sicily in 1717, 
at the instigation of Albcroni, but was 
Ibrccd to cede it to Austria in 1720; and 
Savoy received Sardinia in return (see 
Sardinian Monarchy), by which means 
the Two Sicilies hecanie a part of the 
Austrian dominions ; however, in the war 
whicli w'as occasioned by the election of 
a king for Poland, in 17»lI3, Spain conquer- 
<*d the T>vo Sicilies, and retained them at 
the peace of V’^ieniia (1 /do), for the lidant 
Don Carlos. In 1750, when he ascended 
the Spanish throne, under the name of 
Charles III, he conlerred the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies on his third son, Ferdi- 
nand, and decreed, at the same time, that it 
should never again l)e united to the Spanish 
monarcliy. Ferdinand reigned in thelVo 
Sicilies under the name ot Ferdinand IV 
(sf*e Ferdinand I — the title which he took 
alter having united all his states under 
one kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 12th De- 
cember, Irilb). July?, 1H20, he was forced 
to establish the new Sjmnish constitution, 
in consequence of an insurrection which 
originated principally amongst tlie army. 
Ife therefl)re conferred the regency on his 
son ; but Austria, Russhi, and Prussia de- 
termined, at Laybach, January, 1821, in 
concun*ence with- king Ferdinand, to oc- 
cupy the country with an Austrian army, 
and restore the old system, in which liiey 
succeeded. (See Jlcton, JVapoleon Bona- 
parte, Joseph Bonaparte, Murat, and JVa- 
j^es and Sicily, Revolution oJ\) King 
Ferdinand I relurnetl from Laybach to Ins 
capital, May 15, 1821, with the promise 
of giving a constitutional organization to 
the government. May 20, a decree was is- 
sued respecting the new constitution, pro- 
viding tnat the government should be 
conducted by a council of ministers and 
secretaries or state, under the presidency 
of 'the king or the crown-prince (duke of 


jirincipal ofticci'S of the state, church, 
Jaw, and army. TJiese consulte di stato 
did not, however, go into operation until 
the year 1827, afler s/)me alterations, by 
the decree of 14th June, 1824, wliicli 
provided that the council of Naples should 
not have more than sixteen members, and 
that of Sicily not more than eigll^ In 
matters relating to both countries, they 
form a geiieml council. Jiotli have tlieir 
seat at tlie residence of the king. Anew 
system of education, projected liy the 
clergy, was introduced by the committee 
of instruction, to whom was likewise in- 
truste<l the examination of all foreign 
Ixioks. The Jesuits were reestablish- 
ed in their privileges, and received 
liouses and money ; and otht'r orders weni 
restored, as, for example, the Camaldulions, 
in 1822. Continual arrests and trials 
for high treason kept the people in a state 
of irritation. From all jiarts, search 
made for the adherents of the revolution. 
A severe law against secn^t societies hail 
already been passed, 3tl Octolier, 1822. 
Notwithstanding, the conspiracies contin- 
ned. The government, in consequence 
of the increasing nuinber of prisoners, 
pnjscribed to the grand criminal courts a 
new inode of proceeding, January, 182^1. 
During the space of a lew years, tliis was 
the fourth time that tlie king had adopted 
extraordinary measures by the way of 
obviating the overcrowding of the pris- 
ons. After the death of Ferdinand I, 
January 5, 1825, his eldest son, till then duke 
of Calabria, ascended the throne as Fran- 
cis I. In May and Juno, ho undertook a 
jouniey to Milan and Turin, by the way 
of Genoa, and effected a reduction of the 
Austrian army in Naples. On his return, 
by the decrees of 18th and 19th August, 
king Francis permitted all the Neapoli- 
tans, who had quitted their country 
Uirough fear of |>olitical fiersecutions, with 
the exception of those who were capitally 
condemned, to return. In consequence 
of a deficiency in the revenue, amounting 
to ten million ducats, and to reduce the 
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paper currency, the government contract- 
ed t>vo loans, in 1821, with the iiousc of 
liothschild and the English banker Good- 
house, amounting together to twenty inill- 
ion ducats. With a view of bringing coin 
into the country, the minister contracted 
a new loan in February, 1824, with the 
English house ofRothschild,anioimting to 
three million pounds sterling. The regu- 
lar troops wen3 now disbanded, in conse- 
quence of the part which they had taken 
in the revolution ; the militia was also 
ilissolved, and u new anny was form<?d. 
Tiie dissolution of the militia gave rise to 
niiinerous bands of robbers, for the de- 
struction of wliich, the greatest part of the 
Austrian auxiliary army marclieid through 
the country in movable columns. A 
treaty was concluded at Naples, 18th Oc- 
tober, 1821, between the emperor of Aus- 
tria and the king of Naples, in reference 
to the occupation of the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies by an Austrian auxiliary and 
protecting army of 55,500 men, for three 
years. The reduction of the forces therein 
stipulated was gindually executed, after 
the formation of the Neapolitan army was 
sufficiently advanced. Seventeen thou- 
sand Austrians evacuated the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, in 1823, agreeably to the 
treaty of Naj)lcs of 24th April, 1823. The 
treaty of 31st August, 1824, fixed the num- 
ber of auxiliary Austrian troops, in the 
kiggdoni of the Two Sicilies, at Jf.3,500 
men, to remain till the end of May, 1820; 
accordingly, in tlie same year, 18^4, 5000 
Austrians left tin; kingdom. Hut as the 
formation of the Neapolitan army advanced 
hut slowly, on account of the aversion of 
llie Swiss to the Neapolitan service, it 
was concluded in Milan, during the pres- 
ence of king Francis I, to inaiiitnin other 
troops in Na])lesund Sicily, even after the 
expiration of the treaty of Jllst August, 
1824. A reduction, however, of the auxil- 
iary forces was then determined upon. 
May 28, 1825, it was stipulated that the 
Austrian auxiliaiy army should remain at 
the disposal of his Sicilian majesty, until 
the end of March, 1827 ; hut it might be 
r<*duecd to 15,000 men, and, in proportion 
to the augmentations of the Sicilian army, 
Its low as 12,000 men. The troops, retir- 
ing by degrees, had all left the country in 
1827. In the island of Sicily, confu- 
sion and misery of every kind existed in 
a far greater degree tlian in Naples. The 
deficiency in the revenue rose to 600,000 
ounces, and the public debt to 1,000,000. 
The duty on flour was, therefore, doubled. 
This provoked the people to a bloody 
resistance. To tliis was added the mis- 
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chief done by large bonds of robbers. 
But the Austrian general count Wall- 
moden occupied the island with 12,000 
Austrian troo|>8, which traversed the coun- 
try, and soon restored order. About 
ll5,000 jK>Utical offenders were arrested. 
A conspiracy was detected, 10th January, 
1822, the object of which was to murder 
the governor and cardinal archbishop 
Gravina, and to compel general Wallmo- 
den to sign an order for tJie evacuation of 
the fortresses of the country by the Aus- 
trians. After this, the Austrians disarmed 
the country people and the most turbulent 
citizens of Palenno. Twenty-eight con- 
spiratoi*8 were arrested, and nine of tliem 
shot. A royal ordinance abolished all 
guilds and cor[)orations of tradesmen and 
artisans, as dangerous to tlie public tran- 
<|uil]ity. Thus some time elapsed before 
the regular course of administration could 
be restored. To this was added the stag- 
nation of all the sources of public pros- 
perity, and further calamities. February 
23, 1823, Palermo experienced a dreadful 
conflagration, and, March 5th, a violent 
earthquake ; Messina, 14th May, suffered 
from a tremendous flood. Steam naviga- 
tion was introduced, in 1824, between Pa- 
lenno and Naples; a loan of a million 
ducats, contracted with Rothschild, in 1824, 
was applied to the improvement of the 
roads in Sicily. Francis died November 
8, 1830; his son Ferdinand II succeeded. 

The kingdom of the Two Sicilies con- 
tains, at present, 42,100 squai*e miles, and 
7,414,717 inhabitants. The kingdom of 
Naples contains 31, (>30 square miles, with 
5,626,1)46 inhabitants. (Respecting the 
isloiifi of Sicily, see the next article.) Na- 
ples is boundeii on the north by the papal 
dominions, cast by the Adriatic, soutli and 
west by the Mediterranean. Its soil is 
principall}'^ \ oIcanic, and is covered with 
the most luxuriant vegetation. Fertile 
valleys descend on both sides of tlie Aj>- 
en nines towards the sea. Sejmrate from 
these lies V esuvius, 3730 feet high. The 
rivers are but few, and of mcKlerate 
size. The volcanic soil is often convulsed 
by earthquakes. The Monte Nuovo, near 
Piizzuoli, arose in 1538, and attained, 
within forty-eight hours, to the height of 
2100 feet. Through the grotto ol Posi- 
lippo, near Naples, you pass, on a lava 
road, to the Phlegnean fields fq. v.), 
whence the ancient |M>ets took the im- 
agepr of the war of the giants, and of 
tJio infernal regions. Here tlje pozzolana 
earth is dug. This desert, as well as the 
extinct volcano of Solfatara and lake 
Avemo, is bounded by blooming vine- 
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yards, with fruit-trees. Here yoii boliold 
s|>lencli(l niiiis of anrient edilioes, on the 
•1/are morto, near the Elysian fields. In the 
cliarniing environs of the capital lies the 
lake of Agnano, a sunken volcano, and in 
its neiglil)orhood the grotta del Cane. (See 
.\aphs.) The climate is warm. In Abmz- 
zo alone the Avinter is severe. The straw- 
boiTy ripens in January. The summer is 
siiltiy^ and brings with it the debilitating 
sirocco wind fix)m the south-east. The 
chief productions of this beautiful coun- 
try, which is, however, not even yet siif- 
ficienlly cultivated, are excellent wheat, 
inaiz<>‘, fruits of various kinds, oil, hemp, 
and flax, cotton, the nuces Avellaiift of 
Pliny, wines (larhrymfe Christi), ca|jers, 
saffron, &c. The Neapolitan horses, 
the breed of swine, in Abruzzo, the silk, 
w'ool, biiflaloes, mules, poultry, quails, &c., 
are celebrated. Among the noxious ani- 
mals are wolves, tarantulas, and scorpions. 
Important articles of tnule are furnished 
by the jx>zzolana earth, marine and fossil 
salt, marble, iron, brimstone, jasper, lava, 
alabaster, alum, saltpetre, »fcc. There is, 
however, a deficiency of wood, so that in 
sojue places biilfalo dung is used as fuel. 
In this w^arm connti-y, how'ever, the date- 
palm, the Spanish cane, the aloe, and In- 
dian fig, thrive. The Neapolitan is live- 
ly, intelligent, and good-natured, but im- 
poverished and cxaspenited by feudal 
oppression ; the defective administra- 
tion of justice ofleii allows excesses, 
and the banditti are not yet rooted out. 
The Ncaiwlitan dialect differs much from 
the Italian employed in literature. In the 
south, near Otranto, you still meet with 
villages inhabited by Arnniits and Greeks 
(aljout 40,000). Manufiictures are more 
flourishing in Naples than in Sicily. Na- 
ples contains silk, woollen and cotton 
manufactories; linen is woven and metal 
ware made, l)esides articles of marble 
and precious stones. Mining is neglected. 
The maritime commerce is almost con- 
fined to exjxjits Af natural productions. 
The inland commerce is obstructecl by 
the want of good roads, canals, and navi- 
gable rivers. The principal commercial 
towns are Naples, Palermo, anti Messina. 
The people are extremely ignorant, being 
mostly unable to read and write. Among 
the better class, however, there are per- 
sons of distinguished talents, particularly 
among the Neapolitans. Antiquities are 
a favorite fcahject of study. The people 
ore passionate lovers of music. Cicero, 
Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Statius, Tasso, 
Tliomas Aquinas, Filangieri, Galiani, and 
other men of eminence in the arts and 
sciences^ were natives of Naples. Sicily 


is the native soil of pastoral poetry. 
There are universities at Naples, Salerno, 
Palermo and Catania, and academies at 
Naples and Palermo. There are scliools 
for ‘music, and cabinets of works of art 
at Naples (Museo Borbonico^ with a par- 
ticular galleiy for the paintings of the Ne- 
apolitait school) ; the Herculaneum mu- 
seum at Portici ; a cabinet of medals and 
an observatory at Palermo. In Naples, 
there are four public libraries and forty- 
five printing-offices. The institution for 
the deaf and dumb deserves mention; 
likewise the lunatic hospital at Aversa, 
which is peculiarly well arranged. The 
kingdom of Naples (al di qua del Faro), 
ill 1817, was divided into fifleen prov- 
inces — Naples, with the volcanic islands 
Capri, Procida, and Ischia ; Abruzzo Ul- 
tcriore I and II, with Aquila, Sulinona, 
&c. ; Abruzzo Citeriorc ; Terra di La voro, 
with Caserta, Gacta, Aiqiiiio, and the vol- 
canic island Ponza ; Principato Citeriore, 
with Salenio, Amalfi and Paestnm; Prin- 
cipato Ulteriore ; Cnpitaimta; Molise ; Bari ; 
Otranto, with Lecce ; Basilicata ; Cala- 
bria Citeriore and Ulteriore I and II, with 
Reggio, Sciglio (where the rock so cel- 
ebrated among the ancients, under the 
name of Scylla^ projects into the strait) and 
Pizzo, where Murat fell, and which the 
king called the most faithful towny and 
declared free of taxes, on account of its 
fidelity. The united kingdom of tlic 'I^vo 
Sicilies forms, according to the funda- 
mental law of 12th December, 1816, a 
constitutional monarchy, hereditary in the 
male and female line. Agreeably to this 
law, which, however, was never carried 
into effect, the king possesses supreme 
executive jwwer. In the absence of the 
king, a governor (luogotenente generate) 
resides in Palenno, as viceroy of Sicily. 
This was the crown-prince until 1820. All 
ymblic offices in the island are to be held 
by natives. The feudal system is now 
abolished in Sicily. It was earlier abol- 
ished in Naples. It existed at the time of 
the breaking out of the revolution, July 
7, 1820. By the concordate concluded 
with the pope in 1818, the bond of feudal 
dependence on the papal see was totally 
broken, and the papal power in general 
limited. Nevertheless, the Jesuits wero 
reestablished. Tlie duchies of Pontecorvo 
and Beneveiito were restored to the pap^ 
govemment. The clergy of the Two Sici- 
lies (24 archbishops, 91 suffr^an, and 21 
exempt bishops, 3G8 abbots, 47^233 secular 
priests, 25,399 monks, 26,6^ nuns, with 
3700 parishes and 19,300 pious institutions, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and 3 arch- 
bishops, 7 bishops, 51 abbots and priory 
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nnd 70 — 80,000 clergyinen of all kinda, on 
the island of Sicily) are in ]>osscHsion of 
nearly a third of the landed j)roperty. 
The inquisition was abolLshed in Sicily 
in 1782. In no country are there so many 
princes (120), dukes (150), iiiarquisses 
(170), counts and barons, as in Naples. 
However, the king abolished thc*^rfei- 
comrnissa (q. v.) in Sicily (1818), which 
threatened to bring the whole of the land- 
ed property into a few hmids, and were a 
great imfiediinent to moral improvement. 
The great abuses in the judicial adminis- 
tration and in the condition of the prisons 
(particularly in Sicily) have been gi'adually 
remedied. In consequence of the new 
constitution of the courts of 29th May, 
1818, all the proprietary and local juris- 
dictions have been done away, and the 
royal courts of justice put on much the 
same footing as those of France. This 
system was extended to the island of Sici- 
ly, by the dccn*e of 22d December, 1818, 
and a supreme court of justice established 
there. A new civil code was dra^vn up 
for this island in 1819. The revenue, in 
1820, amounted to al)out twelve and a 
half million dollars. The new land force 
ainoiuits to 30,000 men ; tlie naval force 
compris(\s three ships of the line, five IHg- 
ates, four corvettes, and a number of gun- 
boats. The staialing army in Sicily is 
said not to exceed 8000 men. The orders 
of knights are, that of saint Januorius; 
the order of Constantine ; the order of St. 
Ferdinand, and of merit ; and the oi*dcr iSu 
Giorp^o della riiinione. Among the latest 
])ublications respecting this country are to 
be noticed the work of the Russian senator 
count Orloff, Mimoires historiques^ polU 
tiques d litcraircs sur It Royaxme de JVd~ 
vle^t avec des jYotes par Jlmaury Duval 
(5 vols., Paris, 1819), and the Costituzione 
del Regno di Sicilia, stabiliia dal Parla- 
mento deW Anno 1812 (Palermo, 1813, 
2 vols.) ; History of the Kingdom of Na- 
I)les, from 1800 to 1820 (Dannstadt, 1828), 
taken from the memoirs of prince Pigna- 
telli Strangoli, and other original sources. 
Count Forbin’s Souvenirs de la Sidle 
(Paris, 182J1) present a faithful picture of 
the beauties of nature, and the degener- 
acy of society in Sicily. Capttun Will. 
Hen. Smith’s Memoir llcscriptive of the 
Resources, Inhabitants and Hydrography 
of Sicily and its Islands, &c. (London, 
1824, 4to.j, accompanied by an accurate 
atlas of cliarts, is a work of much ob- 
servation. Rich in interesting research 
is the work of Blunt — ^Vestiges of Ancient 
Manneni and Customs, discoverable in 
Modem Italy and Sicily (London, 1822). — 


Respecting the noble remains of antiquity 
in the churches of Messina, Catania, Pa- 
lermo, and particularly in the cathedral of 
Montereule, see Architecture Modeme de la 
Sidle, ou Recudl des plus beaux Monu- 
mens, mesur^s et dessiriis par J, Hittorffet 
L. Zanth (Paris, 1827, 1st livr», fol.). 

Sicily (anciently Trinacria and Si- 
cilia) ; the largest, most fruitful, and most 
populous island of the Mediterranean, 
lies to the south of Italy, from wliich it is 
separated bv the strait or faro of Messina, 
wliich, in the narrowest part, is only two 
miles wide. The surface is greatly diver- 
sified by mountains and valleys. A chain 
of mountains extends through the island 
from east to west ; but the most elevated 
summit is the famous volcano, mount iEt- 
na. (q. v.) The climate is warm, but 
pleasant, the winters mild, and the heat 
of summer tempered by sea breezes. 
Sicily has always been celebrated for its 
fertility, and is well watered by a great 
number of streams and rivulets ; but the 
state of cultivation is very backward. 
The principal products are maize, w heat, 
other kinds of grain, flax, hemp, vines, 
saffron, cotton, silk, olives, and various 
fruits. The exports consist chiefly of silk, 
com, salt, olive oil, sumac, wine and fruits. 
The manufactures, consisting of silk, cot- 
ton, linen, and some woollens, are con- 
fined to the three large tow'iis of Palermo, 
Messina, and Catania. According to the 
last census, Sicily contains 1,787,771 in- 
liabitants, of whom 300,000 are ecclesias- 
tics, or persons living on ecclesiastical 
revenues. There arc in the island 1117 
convents, containing 30,000 monks and 
30,000 nuns. The nobility of this small 
population consists of six dukes, 217 
princes, 217 marquisses, 2000 barons, and 
the same number of an order called gen- 
tlemen. In 1817, the island was divided 
into seven intendancies, which lake the 
names of their chief towns — Palermo, 
Catania, Messina, Girgenti, Siragosa (Syr- 
acuse), Trapani, and Calatanisetta. To 
Sicily belong tlie groups of the Lipari 
(^olian) islands on the north, and iEga- 
des on the west, Pantellaria on the south, 
&c. Between the latter island (w'hich is 
twenty-one leases from the coast) and 
Sciacca, in Sicily, a volcanic island about 
one mile in circumference and 150 — 160 
feet high, rose from the sea, in the sum- 
mer of 1^1, but disappeared after a few 
months, and again apf^red in tlie spring 
of 1832. Notwithstanding the natural 
wealth of the island, the inhabitahts are 
kept in a state of poverty by the peat 
numbers of the rehgious and nobles (who 
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))Ossess almost all tlie land), the henry ciii- Sickinoe.v, Iwnncis von,^ n Gorman 
ties upon eoinnierce, and the want of se- kiii/;dit of the pululiiiate of tlio Rhino, 
cure communication. Sicily has b(u»n, imperial counsellor and ^(»neral, one of 
from ancient times, a prize of^ war. The the noblest chara(*ters of the disturbed 
origuml inhabitants appear to have been tiiiM'sin which he lived, was born in J481 
Iberians (Niebuhr, Roman History, ch. On at Sickiii/^^eii. From early youth, he de- 
tJie Three Islands) ; but the conquests and voted himself to tlie military life. The 
colonies of the Greeks rendered the Greek protection of the oppressed w;is his chi(?f 
language prevalent, and, in reality, con- occu[)ation. He assisted nianv a er<i<litor 
verted Sicily into a Greek island — a char- in procuring what wiis due liiiii from a 
acter wliicli it retained till the middle powerful debtor. He was the enemy 
ages. The Carthaginians also founded of tyranny, of princes and priests. With- 
oolonies here. The island w'as divided out being a scholar, he loved science, and 
betw'een different re])iibli(*s, among which protecti?d imui of learning (for instance, 
Syracuse was tJie wealthiest and most Renchlin, whom he thdeiKled against the 
powerful, and most ct‘lebrated, in ancient monks of Cologne) ; and in his castle, call- 
history, for its princes (Gelo, Aguthocles, ed Ebernburg, many jierst'cuted scJiolai*s 
Hiero), its wars, and the Jiigh degree of found a safe asylum. He was a friend of 
cultivation to which it carried tlie arts the reformation, and contributed greatly 
iind sciences. — See Gai'tner’s Views o/‘ the to extend it in the countries which bor- 
G reek Monuments in Sicily (Munich, 1819). dered on the Rhine. At lust, he »*iigaged 
Next to S^Tacuse, Messana, now Messina, in a quarrel with Treves, the palatinate 
and Agrigenturu (Girgenti), were most and Iiessia, which drew iq)oii him the 
famous in history. In tlie middle of the ban of the empire. He died in 152.% soon 
third century B. C., the Romans became after the surrender of Landstuhl, one of 
masters of Sicily, and remained in [)os- his castles, having previously received a 
session of it until Gcnseric, king of the severe injury from a fall during a sally. 
A’andalSjConcjuered it, in themiildle of the Sicyon (now Basilicon, a village with 

ftfth centiuy A. I). Belisarius, Justinian’s about fifty families); one of the oldest, 
general, (b*ove out the Vandals (535) ; and most celebrated, and handsomest cities 
it remained in the hands of the Greek of ancient Greece, lying not far from the 
emperors nearly three centuries, when it gulf of Corinth, on which it had a })ort. 
was taken liy tho Saracens (827). The The city was occujiii'd by the Dorians ; 
Normans, who ruled in Nufiles, compier- but the Sicyonians enjoyed so much^con- 
ed Sicily in 1072, and received it from the sideration, that, with the Spartans, they 
jiope as a papal fief. Roger, a powerful acted as umpires and mediatoi*s. They 
Norman prince, took the title of king were not less distinguished for their supe- 
of Sicily (1102), and united the island riority in the arts of peace than the Spar- 
with the kingdom of Naples, under tho tans for their military tame. Sicyon, 
name of the king<lom of the Two Sicilies, although jwwerful by sea, was seldom en- 
(See Sicilies, The Two.) But a dislike al- gaged in wars ; but was celebrated for its 
ways jire vailed between the Sicilians and schools of sculpture and painting. Tin? 
the Neapolitans ; whence frequent attempts city, with its environs, formed a small 
on the part of the former to obtain their state fSicyonia) at a very early period ; 
independence. This idea was encour- and tne names of several princes, who 
aged by the constitution given them by are said to have reigned there, are given, 
the Biitisli, and their old right to a sepa- At the time of the return of the Iierac- 
rtite parliament.* This was the root of the )ida? (q. v.), it formed a part of the king- 
furious outbreak of July IG — ^20, 1820, in dom of Argos. It afterwards became a 
Palermo. (See JVdples and Sicily, Revo- democracy, and the supreme power was 
liUion of.) The pastoral muse has never several times usurped by individuals. It 
abandoned this island ; and the first notes maintained its independence subsequent- 
of Italian poetry were heard in Sicily, ly to the period of the Persian war, but 
(See Itaiy, division Italian Poetry.) The suffered much from the civil contests 
idyls of the Sicilian poet Giovanni Meli, among the Greeks, in which it was somc- 
])ublished by the abbate Scopo, at Paris, times in favor of, and sometimes in oppo- 
1820, unite depth of feeling and simplici- sitloii to, Athens. Sicyon was induced, 
ty with uncommon grace and sweetness, by the influence of Aratus (q. v.), to join 
— ^For the recent works on Sicily, see those the Achiean league, in which it acted an 
mentioned at the close of the article Si- important part, and of which it finally 
cities, The Two, and, likewise, Bigelow’s shared tho fate, and fell under the do- 
Travels in Sicily and Malta ( Boston, 1831 ). minion of Rome. 
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SiDDONS, Mrs., daughter of Roger 
Keuible, the nianoger of an itinerant 
coinjmny of players, was bom at Ureck- 
’ nock, in South Wales, in 1755. She 
comirieiiced her theatrical career as a 
singer, but soon relinquished that line, 
and attempted tragedy. In her fifteenth 
year, she conceived a passion for a young 
Ilian, who was an actor of all work in her 
father’s company ; but her parents, con- 
sidering her too young to form a con- 
nexion with him, place<l her, as lady’s 
maid, with a lady in Warwickshire. In 
Jier eighteenth year, however, she wtts 
married to Siddons, with their consent ; 
and the new-married pair entered into a 
strolling co/ripany. She and her Jins- 
band played at Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and other places, gaining Ixith reputation 
and profit. Tlie theatrical character 
which she had acquired induced the 
manager of Drury lane to offer her an 
eiigagcjinent, which she accepted. It was, 
liowever, only in secondary parts that 
she appeared. But in a short time she 
quitted the London boards, in conse- 
(pieiice of the scurrilous attacks of a dis- 
^)pointed editor of a newsjiaper, in 
wliose condemned after-piece she had 
been unlucky enough to perform. Batli 
was the next scene of her exertions ; and, 
while there, she improved rapidly, and 
became a general favorite. The duchess 
of Devonshire, then in the zenith of her 
champs and influence, became her friend ; 
and, through the intervention of tliat ac- 
complished lady, she was again engaged 
at Drury lane. The re-ajipearance of 
Mrs. Siddons in London took place on 
the lOtli of October, 1782, in the charac- 
ter of Isabella, Her success was com- 
jilete. The public were astonished by 
Inir powei*s. She was acknowledged to 
be the first tragic actress of the English 
stage, and tragedy became fashionable. 
The manager gave her an extra benefit, 
and increased her salary. For that ben- 
efit she came forward as Belvidera, and 
at once exalted her fame, and made a 
considerable increase to her foitune. 
Such was the delight which she gjive,that 
the gentlemen of the bar subscribed a hun- 
dred guineas as a present to her. She 
subsequently visited Dublin and Edin- 
burgh with equal applause. In 1784, some 
t'alumnies circulated against her, with 
resi)ect to her conduct towards an iiii- 
bajipy sister, occasioned her to meet with 
unkind reception from a London au- 
dience, and nfTected her so much, that she 
resolved to retire from the stage ; but the 
calumnies were speedily refuted, and her 


resolution was given up. For more than 
twenty years, she continued to astonish 
and enchant the lovers of the drama ; and 
she was often invited to Buckingham 
house and to Windsor to read plays to 
their majesties. But her readings there 
were rather productive of honor than of 
profit. The fortune which she had ac- 
cumulated >vns, however, large, and for 
many years she enjoye<l it in the ])rivacy 
of domestic life. It wiis not only as an 
actress that Mi-s. Siddons displayed tal- 
ents. She had considerable merit as a 
sculptor, in wliich capacity she pro<Iuced, 
among other things, a medallion ofher- 
selfj a bust of her brother, John Pljilif) 
Kemble (q. v.), in the character of Cori- 
olaims, a study of Brutus before the 
death of Ctesar, and a bust of president 
Adams. The syinmetiy of her person 
was captivating. Her face was peculiarly 
happy, having strength of features, but 
so well liarinouized when quiescent, and 
so expressive when impassioned, that 
most people thought lier more beautiful 
than she was. So great, too, was the flex- 
ibility of her countenance, that it caught 
the instantaneous transitions of passion 
with such variety and effect, as never to 
fatigue the eye. Her voice was plain- 
tive, yet capable of firmness and exer- 
tion. Her eye was large ; her brow ca- 
>able of contracting with disdain or di- 
aling with sympathy or pity ; and her 
articulation clear, penetrating, and dis- 
tinct. So entirely was slie mistress of 
herself, so collected and so determined 
in her gestures, tone and manner, that 
she seldom erred, like other actors, be- 
cause she doubted her own powers of 
comprehension : she studied her author 
attentively ; she was sparing in action ; 
though her acting was the result of the 
most refined and assiduous attention, no 
studied trick or start could be predicted ; 
none of those arts in w hich the actress is 
seen, and not the character, could be 
found in Mi*s. Siddons. Wliat was still 
more delightful, she was an original ; she 
copied no one, living or dead, but acted 
from nature and herself. Mrs. Siddons, 
having acquired an ample fortune, took 
her leave of the stage, in 1812, before an 
audience which melted into tears on the oc- 
casion. She, however, performed, in 181(), 
for the benefit of her brother, Mr. Charles 
Kemble, and a few nights in Edinburgh, 
to assist her daughter-in-law\ Her great- 
est characters ai*e w^ell known to have 
been Catharine, in Henry ATII, «md lady 
Macbeth, in which she manifested a dig- 
nity and sensibility rarely equalled. Sho 
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died Juno 8th, 18*31. — See Boaden’s Me- 
moirs of Mrs, SiddoTis (2 vols, 1827). 

Sidereal Magnetism, with tlie believ- 
ers in animal magnetism (q. v.), denotes 
the beiieli('ial indiience oi the stars upon 
patients. 

Sidereal Time. A sidereal day is 
tlic time during which the whole body 
ol' tixed stars appears to revolve round the 
eartJi. It is found by observing two suc- 
cessive passages of the same star over 
the meridian. The time from one pas- 
sage to the other consists of twenty-four 
i.ours, each of sixty minutes, each of 
>\xXy seconds, &c. Sidereal time is not 
adapted to the purposes of common life 
(see Solar Titne), but is particularly 
suitable for astronomical observations, on 
account of its perfect uniformity. As- 
tronomers have sidereal clocks. The si- 
ilereal day, and of coui'se each subdivis- 
ion, is sJiorter tlian the solar day, be- 
cause the sidereal day is determined 
simply by the rotation of tlie earth on 
its axis, itnd is completed as soon as this 
rotation is perfonned ; but in the case of 
the solar day, the earllfs revolution round 
the sun is also to be taken into the ac- 
count. The earth advances in its orbit 
nearly a degree each day ; and to bring tho 
sun to any particular meridian, it has to 
make so much more than a complete ro- 
tation on its axis as will counterbalance 
its advance in its orbit. The average 
amount of this daily advance is 5iy 
Ho much, therefore, must the earth turn 
on its axis beyond one rotation in order 
to complete the solar day, which is there- 
fore 3 minutes seconds longer than a 
sidereal day. Hence the mean solar day 
is 24 hours 3 minutes 5G seconds side- 
real time ; or the sidereal day is 23 hours 
.">8 minutes 4 seconds mean solar time. 
— See Lalanfle’s Abrtf^i d*Astronomie (Par- 
is, 1795) ; see, also, the article Day. 

Siderismus (from cdijqov, iron) ; the 
name given by the believers in animal 
magnetism (q. v.) to the effects produced 
by bringing metals and other inorganic 
bodies into a magnetic connexion with 
the ii liman body. Hence we hear of 
sideric ‘bodies and sideric power. The 
former are inorganic lx)dies, in contra- 
distinction to the animated boilies, which 
produce somnambulism. 

Siderography ; the art of engraving 
on steel. (See Engraving.) The word 
comes from mhpovf iron. 

SiDMOUTH, Lord. (Seo. Addinglon.) 

Sidney, sir Philip, an ingenious writer 
and accoir^lished statesman in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, was the son of sir 


Henry Sidney, of Penshurst, in Kont, 
where he was bom November 29, 1554. 
After studying at Christ-church, (Ixford, 
and Trinity college, Cambridge, he set off 
on his travels, at the age of eighteen, visited 
France, Hiingarj’^ and Italy, and, returning 
through Ceriuany and Flanders, arrived in 
EngUnd in 1575. He became a favorite 
with the queen, who, in 157(5, sent him on 
an embassy to Cennany. Having had a 
quarrel with the earl of Oxford, in conse- 
quence of a dispute at a tournament, 
her majesty interposed her authority to 
jircvent a duel Irom taking place. Sid- 
ney, displeased at the issue of the atfair, 
retired to Wilton, in Wiltshire, 1580, aiul 
amused himself with the composition of 
a pastoral romance, which, in compli- 
ment to his sister, was entitled the Coun- 
tess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. In 1581, he 
again appeared at court, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in the jousts and 
tournaments celebmtt'd for the entertaii - 
inent of the duke of Anjou ; and on the 
return of that prince to the continent, he 
accompanied him to Antwerp. The 
jirince palatine being invested with tlie 
order of the garter in 1583, Mr. Siilue^ 
was appointed his proxy, when he receiv- 
ed the honor of knighthood. In 1585, 
he projected, in concert with sir Francis 
Drake, an expedition against tho Span- 
iards in America; and he had gone to 
Plymouth to embark on the undertaking, 
when an express mandate from the /Jueen 
recalled him to court. Her influence 
also was exerted to prevent him from l>e- 
ing elected king of Poland ; “ refusing,” 
us Camden says, “ to furtlKU' his advanco 
ment, out of fear that she should lose the 
jewel of her times.” He was subse- 
quently appointed governor of h3ushing, 
and general of the cavalry undcir his 
uncle, Dddley, earl of Liucester, who 
commanded the forces sent to assist tho 
Dutch against the Hpuniards. He])tein- 
iMjr 22, 1586, being at the head of a de- 
tachment of the English troops, he fell 
in with a convoy of the enemy marching 
towards Zutpheii. An engagenuuit took 
place, in which his party gained the vic- 
tory, dearly purchased with th(5 lile of 
their commander, who received a shot in 
his thigh, which shuttered the bone. He 
was carried to Arnheim, where ho ex- 
pired, October 17. His works, besides 
the Arcadia, consist of tin? Defence of 
Poesy ; Astrophel and Stella ; a collec- 
tion, entitled Songs and Sonnets; anti 
other poetical pieces. The Defence was 
republished in 17.52 (12mo.), and in 1831 
(Boston); and a complete edition of his 
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works appeared in three volumes, 8vo. 
([jondoii, 1725). His Miscellaneous 
•Works, with a life by W. Gray (one vol- 
ume, 8vo.), appeared at Oxford ( 1 829). The 
work by which sir Philip Sidney is prin- 
cipally known is his Arcadia, which is 
one of the earliest specimens of the grave 
or heroic romance. It is a inixtiire of 
[)rose and verse, the latter exhibiting va- 
rious attempts to naliiralize the measures 
of Roman poetry. — See the Life of SiL 
neij by sir Folk Greville, and Zouch’s 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Sir 
l\ Sidney (1808). 

SiDNKY, Algcirnon, a celebrated Eng- 
lish repul)lican and martyr to liberty, was 
the second son of the earl of Leicester, by 
the daughter of the earl of Northunil)er- 
laiid. lie was born, according to some 
ae counts, in 1017, and to others, in 1622, 
and educated uiKier the inspection of his 
father, whom he accompanied in his em- 
bfissics to Denmark and France. He was 
also early trained to a military life, and 
served with some distinction under his 
brfjther, lord Lisle, during the Irish re- 
l>ellion. In 1643, both brothers returned 
to England, atid joined the parliament. 
In 1645, Algernon was promoted by Fair- 
fax to the colonelcy of a resilient of 
horse, and, atler being present in several 
actions, was intrusted with the govern- 
ment of Chichester. He was then sta- 
tioned, in Ireland (1646), but soon after 
returned to England, where he was thank- 
ed by parliament for his services, and 
made governor of Dover. When tlie high 
court of justice was formed for the trial of 
the king (see Charles /),he wa.s nominated 
a member, but was neither present when 
sentence was pronounced, nor signed the 
wan'ant for the ext;cution. It appears, 
however, that he \ indicated thaUmeosure, 
which has led to a supposition that, in 
withholding his signature, he only yielded 
to the inlluence of liis father. A politi- 
cian so inimical to the encroachments 
of authority wjls not likely to accpii- 
esce in a usurpation ; and he warmly 
opposed the designs of Cromwell. During 
the government both of the protector and 
his son Richard, he lived in retirement at 
Penshurst, where he is supposed to have 
composed his celebrated Discourses on 
Government. When the return of the 
long parliament gave expectations of tlie 
establishment of a republic, he assumed 
a public character, and was nominated 
one of tho council of state. He was s^n 
after appointed a commissioner to mediate 
a [Hjace between Denmark and Sweden, 
aiul while engaged in this embassy, die 


restoration took place. Conscious of the 
oflence he had given the royal part^^, ho 
refused to return, and remained an exile 
for seventeen years ; and, although orca- 
sionally assisted by his family, he found 
it difticult to support himself in conformi- 
ty to his birth and rank. At length, in 
1677, the influence of his ftitlicr obtained 
leave for him to return, with a pardon for 
all offences. At the time of liis return, 
parliament was urging the king to a war 
with France; and it was feared by th»; 
opposition that Charles II would agree u> 
it until he obtained the supjdie.s, and 
would then squander them on liis pleas- 
ures, or devote them to arbitrary pur- 
}K)bes. The English patriots were there- 
fore ojiposed to thi.s war, and some of the 
leaders intrigued with the Frencli am- 
bassador, Barillon, to defeat the measure. 
(See Rnsselj Lord Jfllliam.) It even ap- 
pears, according to the Barillon papers, as 
given by sir John Dalrymple, that the 
name of Sidney w^as among those who 
received pecuniary aid from France. 
The testimony thus afforded against a 
man of higii character, and whose sacri- 
fices to principle were notorious, has led 
to the suspicion of fabrication and inter- 
polation. The death of his father, soon 
after liis return, led bun openly to join in 
the opposition, and he consorted much 
with the duke of 3Ionmouth and otliers 
who held views kindred or similar to his 
own. In the Rye-liouse plot he is named 
as one of a council of six, who were t*> 
organize an insurrection in conjunction 
with the Scottish malcontents. It was, 
however, for his sup^iosed share in the 
subordinate conspiracy for assassinating 
the king, that be w as arrested, with lortl 
William Russel and others. After the 
sacrifice of the latter, he was tried, as the 
next most obnoxious pei’son, for liigh 
treason, before the hardened tool, chief- 
justice Jertreys, Nov. 21, 1683. There 
was no direct evidence against him, ex- 
cept that of the disgi*ace to nobility, lord 
Howard, while the law for high Reason 
required two witnesses. To help tliis 
detect, the attorney-general had recourse 
to the expedient of producing passage's 
from some discourses on government, 
found in manuscript in his closet, which 
maintained the lawfulness of resisting 
tyi-ants, and the preference of a free to an 
arbitrary government. Although there w ns 
no proof that these jmi^ers were in his ow n 
hand-wTifmg, in defiance botli of law and 
common sense, they were deemed equiva- 
lent to a second witness ; and, in spite of 
his spirited defence, he was decloix'd guil- 
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ty. After his conviction, he sent, by his 
relation, the marquis of Halifax, a paper 
to be laid before the king, requesting his 
review of the whole matter ; but it served 
only to delay his execution about a week. 
Hume acknowledges the illegality of his 
condemnation, for which he observes, 
“the jury were very blamable,” but re- 
marks, that an intei^erence by the king 
might be regarded as an act “ of heroic 
generosity, but could never be deemed an 
indispensable duty.” Sidney was execut- 
ed on Tower hill, Dec. 7, 1678, when he 
delivered tlie sheriff a paper, alleging the 
injustice of his condemnation, and con- 
cluding witli a prayer for “ the good old 
cause.” He suffered with all Sie firm- 
ness and constancy belonging to his char- 
acter. One of the first acts of the revo- 
lution was to reverse his attainder ; and 
the name of Algernon Sidney has since 
been held in great honor by the majority 
of those who maintain the fundamental 
principles of free government. Burnet 
speaks of him as of extraordinary cour- 
age, steady, even to obstinacy, impatient 
of contradiction, and a decided enemy to 
monarchy and church government. His 
Discourses on Government were first 
printed in 1698, and reprinted in 1704 and 
1751 in folio, and in 1772 in quarto, at the 
expense 6f Thomas Hollis, esquire, with 
the trial and letters prefixed. They con- 
tain much historical information, and arc 
composed with clearness, acuteness and 
force. 

SiDON. (See Phanicia,) 

SiEBEXBURGEX. (See Transylvania,) 

SiEBEXoEBiRGE (Gcnnan, Seven Moun- 
tains) ; a group on the right bank of the 
Rhine, near the town of Konigswinter, 
not far from Bonn, consisting of basalt, 
granite, porphyry and sandstone. Seven 
mountains tower above the rest of the 
group, of which the Drachenfels, close to 
the Rhine, and presenting a splendid view 
from the river, is the most beautiful, and 
the L6wenl)erg, 181X5 feet high, the high- 
est. All of them contain ruins of ancient 
castles. 

Siege. The taking of a fortified place 
may be attempted, 1. by surprise {coup de 
maxn\ in case the defenders should be off 
their guard, or treachery should enable 
the assailants to enter the fortress by 
means of secret or unguarded passages; 
2. by a sudden onset (une affaire brusque), 
usually connected with an assault and 
scaling of the walls (escalade), if the place 
should not be strongly garrisoned, or not 
in a proper state oi defence— -or if the 
jBssail^ts have no frme to lose, or are 


possessed of strength and means sufticient 
for carrying their point (of late years, tliis- 
method of attack has been strongly rcc-^ 
ommended, e^ecially if it can be sec- 
onded by an emcacious and skilful use of 
artillery) ; 3. by blockade out of gun-shot 
(see Blockade ) ; 4. by a siege, properly so 
called. The fortress is first blockaded, so 
as to cut off all intercourse from without ; 
it is then important to examine the nature 
of the fortification, to discover the strength 
of the garrison, as well as the means of 
defence, and, if possible, the weakest parts 
of the place, in order to mark out a proper 
plan of attack : after this, the cannon, 
together with the necessary ammuni- 
tion and implements for the pioneers, are 
brought forward ; and the other requisites 
(fascines, gabions, arc prepared and 
kept in readiness. The engineer who 
directs the operations must accurately 
calculate his time, the resistance to oe ex- 
pected, as well as the means at his dis- 
posal, and fonn his plan of attack accord- 
ingly. If any detached works are situated 
before the fortress, their capture l)ecomes 
necessary to admit tlio opening of the 
trenches, at tlie distance of 500 — 1X)0 
paces from the covered way. After they 
are properly marked out (tracies), scweral 
columns of pioneers, furnished with fas- 
cines and instruments for <ligging, and 
defended by regular troops, advance 
(commonly by night) towards the frrtress 
as far as the sj)ot designated for the 
trenches, and there immediately engage 
in oj)ening a trench. Each laborer jdaces 
his fascine before him, throws the ground 
over it, and thus a kind of breastwork is 
formed, constituting the first parallel 
(q.v.), where the forces directed against 
the fortress may be collected. The be- 
sieged, b} sallies and counter operations 
of every kind, strive to drive off’ the 
laborei-s and to destroy their work, while, 
on the other hand, the besiegers make 
efforts to establish themselves more and 
more securely, to raise batteries, and 
then, by means of trenches, dug for this 
puiqwse, and new parallels which more 
and more closely encircle the fortress, to 
approach the moat, while the artillery is 
kept constantly playing from the batteries 
on the garrison as well as the works 
and guns of the besieged. With this the 
bombardment from the mortar- batteries 
is usually combined (see Battery), for the 
puipose of dislodging the garrison from 
their works, of dismantling the works 
themselves, and of destroying buildings, 
ma^zines, &c. From the last parallel, 
which approaches very near the moat oi 
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the fortress, the besiegers prepare to 
cross the moat, and labor to make 
breaches, (q. v.) Here likewise mining 
operations (see M.ne) are carried on, 
whenever they we found advisable. The 
moat is crossed in saps (q. v.), or covered 
passages of a similar kiiul, and, should it 
be filled with water, on rafts, bridges, &c. 
When at last the breaches are practica- 
ble, tlie works of the strong-hold as mncli 
as possible demolished, the garrison and 
their artillery impaired, then follows the 
storming or scaling of tlie wails . — To 
raise the siege of a fortress, is to compel 
the enemy to retire from the place. They 
may be forced to this by inundations, if 
the situation of the place admits of them ; 
by want of provisions, if the surrounding 
country has been desolated, or the con- 
voys intended for them be captured ; or, 
finally, by assault. If it is impossible to 
tlrive away the enemy, a temporary inter- 
ru|>tion of the siege is attempted, hi order 
to introduce provisions or fresh troops 
into the fortress. This is generally done 
by a sudden attack on the Tines of the be- 
siegers, and forcing a way through them, 
with the cooperation of the besieged. 

Sienite; one of the primitive rocks, 
differing from granite chiefly in the sub- 
stitution of hornblende for mica ; but 
feldspar forms its most abundant ingredi- 
ent, and is often red. When the quartz 
:ind hprnblende are fine-gi-ained, and the 
felds|>ar in distinctly imbeddetl crystals 
of considerable dimensions, the rock is 
called porphyritu sicnite, or sienite-for~ 
phyny, Sienite is sometimes unstratitied, 
though more commonly manifesting a 
tendency to the columnar structure. It 
embraces no foreign beds. It occurs in 
unconformable and overlying stratifica- 
tion, over granite, gneiss, micik-slate and 
clay-slate. It is equally prolific in metals 
as |)orphyry. In the island of Cyprus, it 
affords much copper. Many of the im- 
portant silver and gold mines in Hungary 
are situated in sienite. In the forest of 
Thuringia, it affords iron. It abounds in 
Upper Egypt, at the city of Syene, in 
the Thebaicl, at the cataracts of the Nile, 
whence it derives its name. The Ro- 
mans brought it thence to Rome, for 
architectural purposes and for statuary. 

Sienna, or Siena ; an ancient city of 
Tuscany, the capital of the province of 
Sienna. Being built on three eminences, 
the streets are extremely uneven, winding 
and narrow, so that the chief jiart of the 
town is impassable fSr carria^s. The 
only handsome public square is that in 
which is the town-house, and which con- 
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tains a beautiful fountain. The eirolanade 
is a fine shady avenue leading to me cita- 
del, the ramparts of which, planted with 
trees, and laid out in the form of terraces, 
afford several interesting points of view. 
The cathedral of Sienna is a magnificent 
marble structure in (he Gothic style, built 
in the thirteenth centunr, by Giovanni 
Pisani, and accounted interior to none in 
Italy, except St. Peter^ at Rome. The 
town-house is a large building, also in the 
Gothic style, and surrounded with porti- 
coes. Adjoining is the theatre, rebuilt 
since 1750. There are in Sienna several 
family mansions, or palaces, but none of 
remarkable architecture. The manufac- 
tures of Sienna comprise woollen, leather, 
liaper and hats, but ail on a sm^l scale. 
This town is the seat of a university. Si- 
enna lays claim to great antiquity, but it 
was long a petty place. Its prosperity was 
greatest during the middle ages, when 
it enjoyed an extensive commerce, and is 
said to have had a population of 150,000. 
It long maintained itself as an inde- 
pendent republic ; but, intestine divisions 
favoring the designs of foreign powers, it 
became successively subject to French 
and Spanish invaders. Population, 24,000 ; 
Ion. IP 10' 15" E. ; lat. 43^22' N. 

Sierra ( Spam ^)^ Serra (Por/uguc^e) ; 
a chain of mountains. 

Sierra Leone ; a country of Western 
Africa, on the Atlantic, distinguished for 
the colony formed there by the British 
nation, rather from motives of philan- 
thropy than from those of commercial 
advantage. It is traversed by a consid- 
erable river, called the Mitomba or Sierra 
Leone. The name is derived from a 
ridge of mountains, which rises near the 
southern bank of the river. This country 
equals, in fertility and populousness, any 
otlier in this part of Africa. It consists 
generally of one vast, almost impenetra- 
ble forest, only particular spots of which 
have been cleared and cultivated. Rice 
is raised wherever the ground is sufficient- 
ly watered for its production, and forms 
the constant food of the rich ; but the poor 
content themselves with millet, yams 
and plantains. There is great abundance 
of the most delicate fruits. Elephants’ 
teetli and civet are brought to the coast. 
The woods and mountains are infested 
with wild animtds, particularly lions, 
from the multitude of which the country 
appears to have derived its name. I^ere 
are swarms of insects, flies, niosquito^, 
and particularly ants, the white species 
of which commit extraordinary devasta- 
tion. The serpent species are also very 
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numerous. The rivers, besides yielding 
an ample supply of fish for food, contain 
large alligators, and tlie inanata or sea- 
cow. The natives of this country are not 
of so deep black a complexion as those 
of cape Verd, nor have they the flat nose 
of die negro race to such a degree. Tlie 
character of the different tribes varies 
greatly. The Portuguese were the first 
who discovered and formed settlements 
on the river Sierra Leone. Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, the British 
began to turn their views towards Sierra 
Leone, with a view to colonization, for 
the more effectual abolition of the slave- 
trade, by raising up an African colony, 
whither the slaves might be sent as free- 
men. Lord Mansfield having decided, in 
177 a^, that a slave who sets foot in Britain 
becomes free, a number of blacks in Eng- 
land left their masters, and were wandering 
about in a desolate condition. Granville 
Sharj) (q. v.) formed the plan of transport- 
ing them to Africa ; and, the aid of tlie 
government having been obtained, they 
were landed (17871 u|K)n a district pur- 
chased from the king of Sierra Leone. 
These negroes and the white females sent 
with them were mostly of indifterent 
characters, and a severe mortality ensued 
among them. Jii 179!2, about 1200 ne- 
groes, who had been seduced from tJieir 
masters in the United States during 
the revolutionary w'ar, were also landed 
at Sierra Leone ; and several years later 
the colony w'as increased by 550 Maroons 
(q. v.)frooi Nova Scotia. Little progress, 
however, had been made in the olyecLs 
for which the colony, was formed, and, in 
1807, it was surrendered into the hands 
of the crown. At that jieriod Great 
Britain received jiermission from several 
jKJwers to treat as pirates such of their 
subjects as should Ire found engaged in 
the slave-trade north of the line ; and the 
liberated negroes seized by her cniisers 
were placed at Sierra Leone. For the 
first six months tliey receive a daily al- 
lowance from the govenimeut, after 
which lands are assigned them, and they 
are left to support themselves. The 
number thus liberated has been about 
20,000 ; and although their wild and im- 
provident habits have thrown many diffi- 
culties in the way -of the benevolent ex- 
ertions of the British authorities, recent 
accounts give decided proofs of great 
improvenients in the spirit and condition 
of the colonists. Freetown, the nrinctpal 

g lace of the colo^, has an excellent har- 
or on the river sierra Leone, about six 
miles from tfa#|Sea (iat 8® 32^ N.), and 


upwards of (iOOO inhabitants. Regent’s 
town, six miles south of Freetown, found- 
ed ill 181b, has a population of 1300 ; and 
in the vicinity are several villages, with 
the more distant stations of Waterloo, 
Wellington and Hastings. Batliurst, on 
the Gambia, is a settlement also connect- 
ed with tliis colony. 

Sierra Morena. (See Moreno, Si- 
erra,) 

Sierra Nevada (Spanish, Snounf 
Range ) ; a chain of mountains in Spain, the 
most elevated range in the peninsula, which 
derives its name from the per^ietual snow 
that covers its loftiest summits. It ex- 
tends through Granada and Andalusia, 
freiii west to east, and terminates on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, in several 
promontories, of which that of Gibraltar 
is tlic most remarkable. The highest 
peak is Cunibre de Mulahacen, which 
has an elevation of nearly 14,009 feet. 
The principal river which descends from 
the Sieira Nevada is the Xenil. (Sec 
Granada.) 

Siesta (Spanish, for noon) ] the heat 
of the noon; whence it ctune to signify 
the rest or nap taken after dinner during 
the season of heat. 

Si^.YES, Emanuel Joseph, count de, 
bom May 3, 1748, at Fr^jus, was vicar- 
general of the bishop of CJiartres, when, 
in 1789, he was appointed deputy of the 
third estate of Paris in the cstutes-general. 
lie was indebted for this apj)ointinent to 
his celebrated pamphlet ^u^est-ce que le 
tiers Etat ? which gained him great favor 
among tlie people. He contributed iniicli 
to the union or the three estates, and first 
projX)8ed to declare the cliamher of depu- 
ties of the third estate a national asscun- 
bly — a measure which decided the revolu- 
tion. He iiisisied on the removal of the 
troops, and advocated the celebrated oath 
in the tennis-court at Versailles. It was 
he, too, who opposed with so much 
warmth, August 10, the abolition of the 
tithes, and who uttered the famous senti- 
ment, “You wish to be free; but you 
know not how to be just.” He opposed 
tlie sanctioning of the royal veto, which 
was contended for by Mirabcau, and sug- 
ested the idea of dividing France into 
epaitments, cantons and municipalities 
{communes ) — a measure which contributed 
not a little to give stability to the revolu- 
tion. He was very active in committees, 
labored to frame a constitution, but rarely 
spoke in public ; for, in 1789, he had de- 
clared himself unskilled in extempore de- 
bate, and determined not to appear in the 
tribune. Mirabeau then declared, in a 
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full assembly, that the silence of Si^yes 
was a public calamity. In 1790, he pro- 
posed a law to the assembly for punishing 
odences of the press. At the same time, 
he proposed the admission of juries on 
trials for these offences. In 1791, Si^yes 
was made a member of the directory of 
the department of Paris, and, about the 
same time, refused the bishopric of the 
capital, which he was solicited to take 
by the electoral assembly. Amid the zeal 
for republicanism which then prevailed, 
he declared himself, in the Moniitur^ de- 
cidedly favorable to monarchy. “ 1 prefer 
monarchy,” said he, “ not because I am 
fond of ancient usages; not from any su- 
perstitious love of royalty ; I [)refer it be- 
cause to me it seems evident, that the citi- 
zens have more real freedom in a mon- 
archy than in a republic. But the best 
state is that in which all may quietly en- 
joy the greatest freedom possible.” When 
he was made a meml>er of the convention, 
he shunned distinction, in order to escape 
the storms which he saw were coming. 
At the time of the trial of Louis XVI, he 
was true*to this system, and, on the occa- 
sion of the vote which decided the fate of 
that prince, “Yes,” “No,” and “Death,” 
were the only words which were heard 
from his mouth. He had before main- 
tained, without effect, that it was not 
proper for the assembly to unite the ju- 
dicial with the legislative power. He re- 
inaiifcd comparatively in the Imck ground 
till 1795. Then he ascended the tribune, 
and expressed his abhorrence of the crimes 
of Robespierre, whom he had not dared 
to resist. He soon after became a mem- 
ber of the committee of public safety, was 
sent to Holland to conclude a treaty there 
with the new republic, and, on his rctuni, 
had an important influence on the treaties 
with Prussia and Spain. In 1798, he went 
JLS ambassador to Berlin, and remained 
there till 1799, when he was made a meni- 
l)er of the directory, in the nUcc of Rew- 
l)cl. The revolution of the 18th Bru- 
maire was contrived by Sieves, in con- 
junction with Bonaparte ; and, in conse- 
quence of this, he was appointed consul 
provisorily, witli Napoleon and Roger 
Ducos. On the introduction of the new 
constitution, he was made a member of 
the senate, and received the estate of 
Crosne ; but os he did not take actual pos- 
session of it, ho received an indemnihea- 
tion. After the restoration, he went liack 
to the capital. On the retuni of Napole- 
on from Elba, Si^yes was made a mem- 
ber of the chamber of peers ; but, in 1816, 
by the royal decree against the i-egicidcs. 


he was banished from France. Since 
that time, he has resided in Brussels. 

SiojEUM ; a celebrated cape on the coast 
of Asia, with a town of the same name, 
not far from Troy, near which the Greeks 
encamped during the Trojan war. Here 
Achilles drew his fleet on shore, and here 
he was buried with his friends Patroclus 
and Antilochus. Large mounds of earth 
are still to be seen here, which have been 
taken for their tombs. A remarkable in- 
scription has been found upon a block of 
marble at Sigseum, of which a part, writ- 
ten in the iEolic dialect, is thought to be 
prior to the time of the poet Simonides. 
The j)eople in the neighborhood consid- 
ered tliis monument as a sort of palladi- 
um ; and the sick laid or seated themselves 
upon it, so as almost to obliterate the in- 
scription. However, it lias been copied 
entire, and was carried to England by 
lord Elgin. 

Sight. (See Ei/c, and Optica.) 

Signals ; certain notices used to com- 
municate intelligence to distant objects. 
At sea, they are made by firing artillery, 
displaying flags and pendants, lanterns, or 
fire- works, as rockets and false fires ; and 
these are combined by multiplication and 
repetition ; by which combination of 
preconcerted signals, the admiral con- 
veys orders to his fleet, every squadron, 
every division, and ship, of which, has its 
particular signal. Every ship to which a 
signal is made, immediately answers it by 
hoist^g some particular flag, to show that 
she has received and understands the or- 
der thereby conveyed. All signals at sea 
may be reduced to three difterent kinds, 
viz! those which are made by the sound 
of particular instruments, as the trumpet, 
honi, or fife, to which may be added 
striking the bell, or lieating the drum ; 
those which are made by displaying pen- 
dants, ensigns, and flags of difterent colors, 
or by lowering or altering the position of 
sails ; and, lastly, those w hich are executeil 
by rockets of different kinds, by firing can- 
non or small arms, by aitificial fire-works, 
or by lanterns. All signals, to be effectu- 
al, must be simple, and composed in such 
a manner as to express the same significa- 
tion, at whatever mast-head or yard-ann 
they may be displayed. They should 
be issued without precipitation, exjwsed 
in a conspicuous place, so as to be seen at 
a distance, and sufficient time should be 
allowed to obsen'o and obey them. Sig- 
nals are very numerous aiid important, 
and are all communicated in tlie instruc- 
tions sent to the commander of eveiy ship 
of the fleet or squadron, before their put- 
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tinjf to sea. Few subjects have more 
seriously engamd the attention of nauti- 
oal men. In the land forces, signals on? 
made by the firing of cannon, or by sound 
of trumpet. Balloons are sometimes used 
for signals. (For the Telegraphy see that 
article.) 

Signature ; among printers, a letter or 
figure at the bottom of the first page of a 
sheet or half sheet, by which the order of 
the sheets is designated, so tis to guide the 
binder. Every successive sheet has a dif- 
ferent letter or figure ; and, where letters 
are employed, if die sheets are more nu- 
merous dian the letters of the alphabet, 
then a small letter is added to the ca|Mtal 
one, as, A a, B b, &c. In large voIuiim^s, 
the signatures are sometimes compased 
of letters and figures, thus, 5 A, 5 B. It is 
more common, however, at pn'stMif, to use 
only figures. 

Signet ; one of the king's seals, made 
use of in sealing his private letters, and 
all grants that pass by bill, signed under 
his majesty’s hand. It Ls always in the 
custody of the secretaries of state. (See 
Seal.) 

Sikhs, or Seiks ; a relimous sect in Hin- 
doostan, which professes the purest Deism. 
It is chiefly distinguished from the Hin- 
doos by worshipping one only and invisi- 
ble Gocl. It was fliundcd by the estima- 
ble Nanac Shah, of the caste of Cshatriyas 
and the Hindoo trilx) of the Vedis, who 
was bom A. D. 1469, in the vill?^ of 
Talwandi (now the town of Rajap<#f), in 
the pnivince of Lahore. When Nanac 
was very' young, he met some fakirs, who 
converted him to the Nagoniai worship, 
which consists in the adoration of one 
(»od. His lively imagination made him 
dissatisfied with traflic ; and, to gratify his 
thirst for knowledge, he travelled through 
Hindoostan, Persia, and Arabia, visited 
Medina and Mecca (the Mohammedan 
places of pilgrimage), and the sacrc'd sects 
of the Hindoos in Vatala, and the Picos 
(Mohammedan saints) in Moultan. After- 
wards he became acquainted with the sys- 
tem of the Ssufi, and adopted their doc- 
trines. He raad, particularly, the works 
of a Mohammedan named Cabik, belong- 
ing to this sect, who enjoined, in all his 
writings, universal philanthropy, and, par- 
ticularly, relimous toleration . N anac now 
renounc^ all worldly business, and con- 
secrated his life to the purest devotion. 
He entertained the noble and benevolent 
idea of effecting a union between the 
Hindoos and Mohanunedans, by intro- 
ducing siii^city of faith and purity of 
morals, mnee he treated both religions 


with respect, labored to remove only wliat 
vv^ns superfluous and dissonant, and to lead 
the people to a practical religion, to a pure 
woraliip of God, and love to mankind. 
Thus he used to say, “ Hundrads of thou- 
sands of Mohainineds, millions of Brahmas 
and Vishnoos, and hundreds of thousands 
of Ralfmas, stand befiirc the thnino of iht* 
Almighty, and they all die. Goil alone is 
immortal. He only is u good Hindoo who 
is just, and a good Mohammedan whose 
life is jnire.” Nanac died al)out 1540, at 
Kirtipur, where he lic\s buried on the 
bmiks of tlu^ Ravec. Hence Kirtipur is 
deemed a sacred ])lace by the Sikhs ; and 
a relic of Naiiac’s dress is preserved in his 
temple there, which is shown to pilgrims. 
The ennohling ivligion cstablisheil by Na- 
iiac, and the Ix^ncvolence of his doctrines, 
corres})onded to the })iirity of liis whole 
life. Far from cl«’ceiviiig his adherents 
with pretended miracles, he replied tt» the 
Yogiswarcs (to whom a dominion over 
the powers of nature, procured by self- 
torture, is attributed in lliiidoostan), when 
they importuned him to perform a mira- 
cle, “ I nave nothing w^orth showing. A 
holy teaclier has no defence hut the puri- 
ty of his doctrines. The world may alter, 
but tlie Creator is unchangeahle,” As a 
governor and priest, he exercised, during 
his life, a spiritual and temporal dominion 
over his disciples. At his dcutli, he trans- 
ferred the power, not to his sons, but* to a 
favorite disciple named Liduuui, whom he 
had himself initiated into his doeirines, 
a«id dressed in the sacml garb of a fakir. 
Of iiis snccesvsors in the government of 
the SikliH, Aijun gave stability to tlie re- 
ligion, and unity to its professors, by col- 
lecting the writings of Nanac, and pub- 
lishing the JTdi GranVhy tlu' first scu*red 
hook of the sect. But this drew upon 
him the notice and the jealousy of the 
Mohammedan government, and he w'us 
put to death. Eager to avenge his father’s 
death, Har Govind, the son and suecessor 
of Ariun, transformoil the Sikhs from 
peaceful believers into vuliant warriors; 
and, under his reign, and that of his pos- 
terity, a bloody contest was maintained 
lietween them and the Mohummodans, till 
the day of Behadiir’s execution, whosc^ 
son, Gum Govind, was forced to retreat 
with his adherents to the Punjab, w here a 
Hindoo chief kindly entertained him, and 
ffave him Mekhamel, on the Imnks of thf* 
Setledge. Guru Govind established there 
the state of the Sikhs, destroying among 
them the Hindoo distinction of castes, ami 
mving equal rights to the lowest Soo- 
dra and the highest Brahmin. This pro- 
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cured him great accessiona to the numbers 
of his disciples, whom he excited to seek 
for happiness in this and the future world 
by destroying the tyrannical Mohamme- 
dans. From this time, in consequence of 
their heroic conduct during the protracted 
contest with their oppressors, Guru Go- 
vind’s followers received the title ot* Sikhs 
or lions, which before had been confined 
to the llajaputs, as the first military or- 
der among tlie Hindoos. This ruler, 
equally great as a soldier and a lawgiver, 
wrote the Dasema Padshah he Grani% or 
the book of the tenth ])rince (so called 
because he was the tenth ruler of the 
Sikhs from Nanac). Besides treating of re- 
ligious subjects, it contained also the his- 
tory of the author’s exploits. It is regard- 
ed by the sec.t with the same veneration 
as the JVdi GranVh of Arjun. Guru Go- 
viiid directed the Sikhs, in order to distin- 
guish them for ever from Mohammedans 
and Hindoos, to wear a blue dress, to let 
their hair grow, and to l)e always armed. 
To moke his religious institutions more 
stable, he fiiiinded a religious oixler, the 
acalts (immortals), and assigned the mem- 
l3ers of it a bonga (monastery) by the sa- 
cred fountain at Fhnoilscr, on the income 
of which they were suj)ported. To tliese 
ncalis he committed the care of converting 
and initiating now Sikhs; and in their 
hands still n^sts the supreme direction of 
all tlic religious and civil affairs. Guru 
({oviiid was the last head of the Sikhs ; 
for a prophecy limite<l the number of the 
rulei*s to ten ; and us he w as the tenth ru- 
ler after Nanac, lie said to his friends, on 
his death-bed, “ 1 commit the state to God, 
who never dies.” Hence the Sikhs sup- 
]) 08 e that their state is under the peculiar 
cure of the Dtuty. Their government, 
therefoi-e, is a pure theocracy. • The pop- 
ular faith w'ould prove an insurmountable 
ol>sui(*lc to any one who should attempt 
to subject the Sikhs to his nde. After the 
death of Guru Govind, the Sikhs gradu- 
ally yielded to the siqierior power of tJie 
Mohammedans ; and even Banda, one of 
their most heroic leaders, after a fearful 
struggle, Avas taken prisoner in the fort of 
Lagab, with all his followers, sent to Del- 
hi, and put to death with the most Iw- 
Imrous tortures. 1V» exterminate at length 
the hated sect, a price was set upon tlieir 
liead by the Mohamiucdtui government, 
and every adherent of it, who could be 
taken, was put to death. But they siifTer- 
o<l, with the greatest firmness, the pains 
of martyrdom, often courting, rather than 
fleeing from them. Nothing could induce 
llioni to renounce their faidi ; and a Ma- 
34* 


hommedan writer has stated that no Sikh 
who was taken on the pilgrimage to Am- 
ritsar (the holy place of the Sikhs) ever 
abjured his religion to save his life. A 
veiy small number of the Sikhs escaped 
to inaccessible mountains, and faithfully 
preserved the doctrines of their fathers, 
and an inextinguishable hatred towards 
their persecutors. After Nadir Shah’s 
return to Persia, they ventured to leave 
the mountains ; and, taking advantage of 
the confusion into which Nadir’s expedi- 
tion had plunged Hindoostan, they sub- 
<lued all Lahore. At present, the territoiy^ 
of the Sikhs extends from 40' to be- 
yond 30° north latitude, and comprehenrls 
all the Punjab, a part of Moultan, and the 
largest portion of the countnr lying be- 
tween the J umnah and the Setfedge, or the 
north-western comer of Hindoostan, con- 
taining 69,000 square miles, and 4,000,000 
inhabitants. A few chiefs, who form a diet 
at Amritsar, and deliberate on subjects of 
general interest, under the direction of the 
acalis, rule over portions of country of 
greater or less extent. According to the 
account of general Malcolm, who was in the 
Punjab with the British army in 1805, and 
to whom we are indebted for the most ac- 
curate information concerning this inter- 
esting sect (see vol. xi of the Jhiaiic Re- 
searches^ containing his Sketch of the Sikhs, 
also printed separately in 1812), they are 
able to bring into the field 100,000 horse. 
Their present governor, or maha rt^a, is 
said t<5 have subjected portions of A%ha- 
nistan and Cash mire to his rule. In the 
se|mrate districts, subordinate chiefs, or 
sirdars, possess unlimited poAver. Lahore 
is the residence of tlie chief ruler, and 
contains 100,000 inhabitants. The city 
of Amritsar is the great depot of Cash- 
mere shaAvls and of saffron. 

SiLENUS ; the tutor and companion of 
Bacchus ; according to some, the son of 
Mercury, or of Pan, by a nymph ; accord- 
ing to others, he sprang from the blood of 
Uranus. According to Pindar, his wife 
was the nymph Nais ; according to oth- 
ers, a nymph of Males, in the island of 
Lesbos, Avho bore him the Arcadian Cen- 
taur Pholus. He educated Bacchus, in- 
stmeted him in the sciences, and Avas 
ever afterwards his constant companion. 
He loved the inspiring beverage of bis 
pupil’s invention so well, that he Avas gen- 
erally intoxicated ; and in this plight he 
was found by tAvo young Satyrs, who 
bound him with rarlands, and compelled 
him to sin^. Midas caught him in the 
same condition, and entered into a philo- 
sophical conversation ivith him. In the 
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war of the giant^ Siieiujs aided the gotis, 
and terrified tlieir enemies by the braying 
of his ass. A whole race of Silenuscs 
sprang from him. The name is often ap- 
plied to old Satyrs of a cheerful, good- 
natured disposition. They are represent- 
ed with a curly beard, a low forehead, and 
l>ald head. The chief of the race is the 
coinpaiiion of Bacchus above descril)ed, 
known by the cantharus or bottle which 
he bears. He is often also distiiiguishe<l 
from the other Sileni, by being mounted 
on an ass, or by his accompany ing Bac- 
chus, and is frequently represented hol<l- 
ing the infant Bacchus in his amis, lie 
sometimes also appears treading out 
grapes, and covered with hair. In the lat- 
ter case, a caricature is intended. 

Silesia (in Gennan, Schlesien)-, for- 
merly a duchy belonging to Bohemia, now 
divided, politically, between Prussia and 
Austria, and, geographically, into lJp|3or 
and Lower Silesia. The Prussian pn>v- 
ince of Silesia (15,264 square miles ; jxip- 
ulation, 2,396,551) borders on Posc*n and 
Poland to the east, on tlie Austrian terri- 
tories to the south, and <m Saxony and 
Brandenburg to the west and north. * (See 
Prussia.) The southern part of the prov- 
ince is mountainous, being intersected 
by difterent ridges of tlie Sudetic chain, 
(q. r.) Towards Brandenburg and Posen 
it is level, but in part marshy and sandy, 
although throughout adapted to tillage. 
The principal river is the Oder, (cp v. ) The 
soil of Silesia is fertile, yielding corn of 
all sorts, fruits, and tolerable w'ines. The 
moun|^nou8 pans are covert»d with wood, 
or arord go^ pasturage and meadow' 
land. Flax is raised in large quantiticH, 
and aftbrds an imponaiit anicle of manu- 
facture and trade, and madder, lienij), 
hops and tobacco are among the produc- 
tions of the province. The w ool of Si- 
lesia is of the l)est sort produced in Prus- 
sia. Among the mineral productions arc 
iron, c<m|)er, lead, some silver, sulphur, 
vitriol, &C., and there are mineral wat<;rs 
in ^veral places. IJnen is the principal 
article of manufacture, and owes its ex- 
cellence to the insi)ection system, which 
has been introduced here. Cotton and 
woollen goods and leather are also nianu- 
factured to a great extent. Silesia is di- 
vided into three governments — Breslau, 
Liegnitz and Ofipeln. The inhabitants 
are clitefiy Lutherans and Catholics, with 
some Calvinists, Hussites, Herrnhuttera, 
Jews, &C. There Is a university in Bres- 
lau (q. V.), the capital of the province, 
with two theological faculties, one for 
CathoUca,^«a|^ the other for Protestants, 


and numerous gymnasia, or high schools 
ill the large towns. The revenue is about 
six million dollars. — Austrian Silesia con- 
sists of the southern part of the old Si- 
lesian duchy, which was left to Austria 
by tlie |)eace of Hubertsburg, in 1763. It 
is diviued into the circles of Teschen and 
Troppuu, and attached to the Moravian 
fruhermumof Briiiin. Population, <1.50,000 ; 
square mik^, 2500. It is mountainous, aiul 
although dtc soil is not in all parts favora- 
ble, it is rendered productive by the in- 
dustry of the inhabitants, who are also 
extensively engaged in linen, cotton and 
woollen manufactures. In the sixth ceii- 
lurv, this country was occupied by Scla- 
voiiians, who drove out the Lygii and 
Quadi, uiid thus annexed it to Polaml. 
It was afterwards divided into a great 
number of petty principalities, and in tin* 
ibmtecntli centuiy, it became a depen- 
dency of Bohemia, (q. v.) Altliough, in 
e^oiiseqiieiM*e of its annexation to Bohe- 
mia, it came to be considered a part of 
Cermany, it never actually formed a mem- 
ber of the empire. (For the more modem 
history of Silesia, see Frederic //, Seven 
Years' Har, and Prussia.) 

SiLEsiAX Poets. (See German Po- 
ctnf.) 

Silesian Wars. (See P'ederic JI, Ma- 
ria Theresa^ and Seven Years' War.) 

Silex, or Silica. The mineral sfie- 
cies (juurtz, it was mentioned undei^that 
article, consists almost exclusively of si- 
lex. It also forms a principal ingredient 
ill nearly all the eartliv minerals, and was 
regarded as one of tlie primitive earths, 
until after the discovery of the composi- 
tion of the fixed alkalies by Davy, when 
it was ascertained, by this philosopher, to 
consist of oxygen and an unknown base, 
w'liich has been called silicon, or silicium. 
If we ignite powdered quartz with three 
jiarts ot‘ jiure potash in a silver crucible, 
dissolve the fused com|K>und in water, 
add to the solution a c|uantity of muriatiit 
acid, sufficient lo saturate the alkali and 
evaporate to dryness, we shall obtain a 
fine, gritty |)owder, which, Ijeing well 
washed with hot water, and ignited, will 
yield pure silex. By fiossiiig the vapor of 
jiotassium over silex, in an iffnited tul>e, 
we obtain boron, the basis of the earth. 
Thus obtained, as well as by several other 
inetliods, silicon is of a deep brown color; 
is a non-conductor of electricity : it stains 
the fingers, and adheres to every thing 
tliat comes in contact with it. Like car- 
bon and boron, it may be exposed to a 
very high temperature in close vessels, 
without fusion; but it becomes harder, the 
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jpealer ihc heat to whicli it has been sub- 
jectecL Jly this treatment, its properties 
are very materially altered. Before it has 
been heated, it is readily combustible in 
the air, and bums with a very lively 
dame. By this combustion, about one 
third of it is converted into silic^ while 
the rest is preserved by the silica formed, 
which prevents the unbumt portion from 
coming in contact with the atmosphere. 
Silex, or silica, is the only compound of 
silicon and oxygen with which we are ac- 
quainted. It is a white, tasteless powder, 
feeling grittjr between the teeth, and hav- 
ing a specific gi'avity of 2.(55. When 
originally formed by the combustion of 
silicon, it is so soluble in water, that the 
liquid, when concentrated, gelatinizes. 
But afler it has been exposed to heat, it 
loses its solubility altogether. When si- 
lex is mixed with thrice its weight of pot- 
ash, or with a quantity of carbonate of 
|>otash, containing thrice as much potash 
as the weight of silex employed, and the 
mixture is exposed to a strong heat, it 
fuses, and assumes, on cooling, the ap- 
])earance of glass. This glass dissolves 
in water. If to an aqueous solution of it 
we add as much muriatic acid as will sat- 
umte the alkali, and concentrate the solu- 
tion sudiciently, the silica assumes the 
fonn of a white translucent jelly. This 
characterizes silica. If we eva|>orate die 
wliele to dryness, and wash off the salt 
of ]M)tash . from the dry mass, the silica 
remains behind in the state of a very fine 
powder. Hilex consists of about 48 silicon, 
and oxygen 52. It may he subjected to 
a veiy violent heat, without suffering any 
change ; there is no difhculty in causing 
it to melt, however, before the compound 
blow-pipe. Thougli silex does not redden 
vegetable blues, yet it enters ilito definite 
com{X)unds with the different leases, and 
forms saline compounds, which are dis- 
tinguished by the name of silicates, and 
is hence called sUicic acid by some ^vri- 
ters on chemistry. Like other weak acids, 
it is capable of entering into a great vari- 
ety of combinations with bases. The 
combinations which it forms are frequent- 
ly so intimate, that no other acid is capa- 
ble of removing the base and setting the 
silica at liberty. The different kinds of 
glass consist of two or more silicates melt- 
ed togedier. Silicon bums vividly when 
heated in chlorine gas, and the compound 
formed is a colorless liquid, which is a 
cUoruU of silicon. It evaporates almost 
spontaneously, in the form of a white va- 
por, when exposed to the o|>en air. It 
boils at a temperature below 212°. It rod- 


dens litmus paper very strongly. When 
dropped into water, it swims on the sur- 
face of that liquid. It is gradually dis- 
solved in the water, but deposits, at the 
same time, a little silica. Silicon unites 
with fluorine, and forms an acid gas, which 
is called Jluosilicic acid. It is easily ob- 
tained by mixing together fluor spar and 
gl&sH, or quartz, both in fine powder, in a 
small retort, and adding a sufficient quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid, to form the whole 
into n semi-fluid mass. When heat is ap- 
plied to this mixture, fluosilicic acid comes 
over in the form of a transparent invisible 
gas. This gas is rapidly absorbed b}’ 
water, while silica is deposited in a gelati- 
nous state. Its specific gravity is 3.6. It 
consists of fluoric acid 17.6, silica 27.2, 
When potassium is heated in it, combus- 
tion takes place, and a chocolate-colored 
substance is formed, which differs in its 
nature, according to the proportion of po- 
tassium employed. Fluosilicic acid gas 
combines with twice its volume of ammo- 
niacal gas, fbmiing a volatile salt Silicon 
and carbon combine, when they come in 
contact in a nascent state. The carburet 
formed is a dark brown powder. Stdphurd 
of silicon is fonned by heating silicon in 
the vapor of sulphur, and the union is at- 
tended with tlie phenomena of combus- 
tion. It is a white, earthy-looking sub- 
stance, wdiich is instantly converted by 
the action of 'water into sulphureted hy- 
drogen and silica. Silicon is more allied 
to carbon and boron than to the metals. 

Silhouette is the representation of the 
outlines of an object filled with black col- 
or, in which the inner lines are sometimes 
slightly drawn in white. The name comes 
from Etiemie de Silhouette, French min- 
ister of finance in 1759. He strove by 
severe economy to remedy the evils of 
a war which had just terminated, leaving 
the country in great exhaukion. At the 
end of nine months, he was obliged to 
leave his place. During this period, all 
tlie fashions in Paris took the character 
of parsimo^. Coats 'without folds were 
worn; snufltboxes were made of plain 
wood; and, instead of painted portraits, 
outlines only were drawn in profile, and 
filled with Indian ink, &c. All these 
fashions were called h la Silhouette ; but 
the name remained only in tlie case of 
the profiles, because the ease with which 
they may be drawn, or cut out of black 

S , makes them popular, though, con- 
id as works of art, they have little 
value. Some faces-r-those with a marked 
))rofile — are easily taken in this way, 
whilst others la<»e*tlieir character entirely. 
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particularly those whose traits are well 
harmonized. In general, the exti-emes 
of expressions, as tlie expression of great 
8«iyageness or steniness, great inililiiess or 
obstiiiac'.y, deep reflection, or great stiipi<li- 
ty, are those most easily given in this mode. 
But the expression of blended imngina- 
fioii, thought, and goodness of disposition, 
is not easily conveyed in profile. On the 
whole, the silliouotte expresses more tlie 
original disyyosition of the mind, than its 
cultivated character. These re}>resenta- 
tions may be taken ven' well fi*om the 
shadow of a person on a paper held on 
the wall ; and in order to make tlie shadow 
more steady, it is well to rest the iieatl on 
a book or the like, put between the face 
and the paper. The jiaper is then cut 
according to the outline of the shadow, 
and the outer surface pasted on black pa- 
per. The likeness can lie taken still bet- 
ter, and of any size, by means of tm in- 
strument called a panto^aph. A frame 
with a glas^s on winch paper slightly oiled 
and well dried is fastened, attached to a 
chair on which the iiersoii sits, whose 
likeness is to be taken, is also of much ad- 
vonta^. The invention of the silhouette, 
in ancient times, is said to have given rise 
to the art of painting. This invention is 
ascribed to the daughter of the potter Di- 
hutades, who drew the outline of her lov- 
er’s shflidow on the wall. The time of 
this invention may be placed at the re- 
newal of the Olympic games, shortly be- 
fore the expulsion of the Barchiades from 
Corinili, about 77f3 B. C. Sicyon and 
Corinth were the first places wJiere fiaint- 
ing flourished. Crato of Sicyon, Philo- 
cles of Egypt, and Cleanthes of (’orinth, 
are mentioned as inventors of the mono- 
chromes (q. V.), they having filled the out- 
line with colors. The silhouettes were 
soon {mplied to large objects ; thus Sau- 
nas of Samos drew the shadow of his 
horse on a wall. The estimation of these 
drawin^^ with the ancients, the lieauty 
and delicacy with which they were exe- 
cuted, may still be seen from the t3tru8- 
can vases. 

Silicate of MANOA!fE8E ; the name 
of a chemical family in mineralogy, 
which consists of two mineralogical spe- 
cies, viz. the Fowlente and the nutngci- 
nese spar, or siliceous oxide of monga- 
irese. The Fowlerite occurs in feld- 
spar-looking crystals, differing, however, 
in the valve of its angles, from feld- 
spar. Its angles are 95® (Y, 121® O', 
and 113^ O', its hardness is the same 
as feldspar ; specific gravity 3.5 to 
3.8; color flesh-red. It is fusible with 


difiicultv, and tinges borax rod. It 
sists of 


Silex, 29.4H 

Protoxide of manganese, 50.5H 

Peroxide of iron, 13.22 

Water, 3.17 


It is found in crystals of considerable 
size, and in foliated and granular masses, 
at Franklin, New Jersey, accompanied by 
Fraiiklinite and magnetic iron ore. It 
also occurs at Ciiinbcrlaml in Rhod<* 
Island. The manganese spar occurs mas- 
sive, fine, granular, and, rarely, somewhat 
fibrous; color rose-red; lustre interme- 
diate between pearly and resinous ; trans- 
lucent; hardness but little inferior to feld- 
spar; 8}>ecific gravity, 3.5. Heated befort' 
the blow-pipe, it becomes dark-bniwn, and 
melts into a reddish globule. It tiuge.s 
borax hyacinth-red. It consists of 


Silex, 

Protoxide of manganeso, . . 
Pn'toxide of imn, t t t - . t 

. . 40.58 
. . 38.92 
. . 13.50 

Water, 

Carlionic acid, 

. . 3. 

. . 3.23 


1)9.23 


It is found in primitive districts, usually in 
connexion with beds of iron ore. Local- 
ities of it exist in the Hartz, in Sweden, 
and in Devonshire, Englanfl. It ba.s l>cen 
discovered in large quantities in Mass.'i- 
chusetts, at Curmnington, in isolated mas.-s- 
es, from one foot to two feet in diameter. 
This s|)ecies is sometimes wrought into 
articles of ornament. When polished, its 
color and lustre are extremely delicate. 

SiLius, Caius, surnarned Italicn.s, wa.s 
bom ill the reign of Tiberius, about the 
year 1.5. The origin of his surname is 
uncertain. At Rome, he applied himself 
to the bar, and became a celebrated ora- 
tor and advocate. He was consul at the 
time of Nero’s death, and incurred some 
reproach for assisting in tliat tyrant’s pros- 
ecutions, hut ucfpiired honor from his 
conduct in the proconsulate of Asia, as- 
signed to him by Vespasian, from which 
he retired into private life, and collected 
lK)oks, statues, and busts of eminent men. 
He finally retired to his seat in Campania, 
where, teing seized with an incurable 
ulcer, he put an end to his life W starva- 
tion, in his seventy-fifth year. The only 
work of SiJius which has reached modem 
times, is an epic poem on the second Pu- 
nic war, in sixteen books, written witli 
more diligence than genius. It contains, 
however, occasional splendid passages; 
and his description of the pass^ of 
Hannibal across the Alps is particularly 
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(idmired. The best editions are tliose of 
Drakenborch (1717, 4to.), and of Ruperti 
((iottingen, 1705 — 8, 2 vols., 8vo.). 

Silk. According to the ancients, silk 
was first brought from Serica or Sereinda 
(Cliiiia), whence the silk- worm was intro- 
duced into other countries, but not until 
the reign of Justinian, when two rersian 
monks succeeded in secretly conveying a 
number of the eggs to Constantinople in 
a hollow cane (552). Fnim these eggs 
rhirofie and America have l>een supplied 
with their race of worms. The time of 
the origin of the silk manufacture is uii- 
ceitain, but the Chinese ascrilie the inven- 
tion to the empress Si-ling-shi, wife of 
Hoang-ti, about 2700 years before the 
('hristiau era. However this ma^' be, the 
raw material had been exported from Chi- 
na long before tlie insect which produced 
it, and had given employment to exten- 
sive manufactories in Persia, Tyre, &c. 
The invention of the celebrated Coaii 
stuff' is attributed by the Greeks to Pam- 
phila, who is said to have taught her 
countiywoinen of Cos to unweave the 
heavy silks of the East, and recompose 
the material into a transparent gauze, thus 
gaining in measure what wa.s hist in sub- 
stance. Even manufactured silk was lit- 
tle known in Euroj>e before the reign of 
Augustus ; and it is mentioned as a wanton 
extravagance of the prodigal Ileliogabalus 
that •he had a garment made wholly of 
silk. For. six hundred years the culture 
of the silk-worm in Europe was confined 
to tlie Greek empire ; but in the twelfth 
century, Roger, king of Sicily, introduced 
it into that island, whence it gradually 
spread to Italy, Spain, France, and other 
European countries, Silk- Horm, and 
MtUberryA After the worm has enveloped 
itself in tne cocoon, seven o* eight days 
are ))ermitted to elapse before the balls 
are gathered ; the next process is to de- 
stroy the life of the chrysalides, which is 
<ione either by exposure to tlie sun or by 
the heat of an oven or of steam. The 
cocoons arc next separated from the ffoss, 
or loose, downy substance, which envel- 
opes the compact balls, and arc then ready 
to be reeled. For this purfiose, they are 
thrown into a boiler of hot water, for the 
purpose of dissolving tlie gum, and, being 
gently pressed with a brush, to which the 
threads adhere, the reeier is thus enabled 
to disengage them. The ends of four or 
more of the threads dius cleared are pas^d 
through holes in an iron bar, after which 
two of these compound threads are twist- 
ed together, and made fast to tlie reel. The 
lengm of reeled silk obtained from a sin- 


gle cocoon varies from 300 to 6(X) yards; 
and it has been estimated that twelve 
pounds of cocoons, the produce of the 
labors of 2800 worms, who have con- 
sumed 152 pounds of mulbeny leaves, 
give one pound of reeled silk, w'hich may 
lie converted into sixteen yards of gros do 
Naples. Those cocoons which have been 
perforated cannot lie reeled, but must be 
spun, on account of the breaks in the 
thr*‘ad. The produce of these balls, when 
worked, is called Jleuret. The raw silk, 
liefbre it can lie used in weaving, must be 
nvisted or thrown, and may lie converted 
into singles, tram, or organzinc. The first 
is produced merely by twisting the raw* 
silk, to give more firmness to its texture. 
Tram is fonned by twisting together, but 
not very closely, two or more threadis of 
raw silk, and usually constitutes the w’eft 
or shoot of manufactured goods. Organ - 
zine is principally used in the warp, and 
is formed by twisting first each individual 
thread, and then two or more of the 
threads thus twisted, with the throwing 
mill. The silk, when thrown, is called 
hard silk^ and must be boiled in order to 
discharge the gum, which otherwise ren- 
ders it harsh to the touch, and unfit to re- 
ceive the dye. After boiling about four 
hours in soaped water, it is washed in 
clear water to discharge the soap, and is 
seen to have acquired that glossiness and 
softness of texture wiiicli forms its prin- 
cipal characteristic. The yarn is now 
ready lor weaving. Velvet (Italian, vd- 
liUo, shaggy) is one of the richest of 
silken fabrics, and has been made in Eu- 
rope lor several centuries. In addition to 
tlie warp and shoot of which the sub- 
stance of plain goods is formed, it has a 
soft shag or pile, ])roduced by the inser- 
tion of short pieces of silk under thread 
doubled under the shoot, and which stand 
upright on its upper surface, so crowded 
together as entirely to conceal the inter- 
facings of the warp and shoot. It is this 
pile which gives it its characteristic ap- 
|)earance, and softness to the touch. The 
beauty of velvet results, in a great degree, 
frem the uniform evenness of its pile; and 
this depends on the perfect equahty of the 
tlircads of which it is composed. The 
pile is inserted during the operation of 
weaving the warp and shoot. Gauze is a 
very light, trans(MU%nt febric of silk, said to 
have derived its name from having been 
ori^ally brought from Gaza, a city of 
Palestine. Besides brocade and damask 
(see the articles), there are numerous de- 
scriptions of silk goods, popularljr known 
by distinctive names, though varying only 
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in the thickness of the fabric or tlic qual- 
ity of the material, and not at all ditiering 
in the arrangements of its interlaeings. 
Thus the plainest mode of silk weaving 
takes the names of Persian, sai-snet, gros 
de Naples, ducaj)os, &o., of whicli the two 
first are of flimsy texture, and the two 
last arc made of stouter and harder thrown 
organzine. Satin is a twill of a peculiar 
description, the soft and lustrous face of 
which is given by keeping a large pn>por- 
tion of the threads of lln^ warp visible. 
When first taken out of the loom, satins 
are somewhat flossy or rough ; and they 
are dressed by being rolled on heated cyl- 
inders, which openitioii gives them their 
brilliant lustre. Crape is a light and trans- 
parent article of plain weaving (see 
Crape); Levantine, a stout, close-made 
and twilled silk. Gros des Indes is 
formed by using different shuttles, with 
threads of various substances for the 
shoot. The process of watering silk, 
which gives its surface a ])eculiar wavy 
appearance, is performed by passing two 
pieces of silk, placed lengthwise, one on 
the other, between two metallic rollers : 
the different parts are thus subjected to 
different degrees of pressure, from which 
the wavy appearance results. Silk is em- 
bossed by passing the plain stuff between 
rollers, the surfaces of which contain the 
desired pattern, on one cylinder raised, 
and on the other sunk, so that the emi- 
nences of the one coincide with the de- 
pressions in the other. Silk also enters 
into the composition of several mixed 
fabrics, the most common of wJiich is 
lK)mf)asin, a twilled manufacture, having 
its warp of silk and its shoot of w'orsted. 
Poplins and lustres are plain woven 
iioods, with a larger j>roportion of silk 
tliau homhasins. The annual value of 
the silk manufactures in England is stat- 
ed at £14,000,000, or about $(J2,000,000. 
The raw silk is imported to the amount 
of alK)ve 4,000,000 pounds annually, of 
which 1,500,000 pounds are from Ben- 
gal. In 1824, the high duty on raw silk 
imported was abandoned for one merely 
nominal; that on thrown silk was re- 
duced nearly one half, and the admission 
of foreign manufactured goods was ren- 
dered legal, after July 5, 1826. In tlie 
five years preceding this change, the im- 
portation of raw and thrown silk had 
amounted to 10,925j646 pounds; in the 
five years succeeding, the total amount of 
the importation was 18,582,213 pounds. 
The admission of foreign manuractured 
silks has also led to a mat improvement 
in the* quality of the domestic manufac- 


tures. The value of manufactured silks, 
exported from France in J824, was 
100,000,000 francs. Italy supplies Eng- 
land and FVanco with a large quan- 
tity of raw silk. Some attention has re- 
cently been paid in the U. States to the 
rearin'^ of ihe silk-worm ; groat numbera 
of miilhcrry trees have been ]>lanted in 
difl'erent parts of the Union, and attempts 
have l>ecn made to introduce the manu- 
facture of silks in the country. A small 
ipiaiitity of raw silk was exported in 
1831, and a filature has been established 
under the direction of M. d’Homergue, 
for the purpose of giving instruction in 
tlie process of the manufacture. See, on 
this subject, a paper by Mr. Duponceau, 
appendix to the 17th volunu^ of the 
American edition of Brewster’s Uncyclo- 
prfdia. On the culture of the silk-worm 
and the silk manufacture, in gener;h, see 
also a Treatise oyi the Silk Manufacture 
(15th vol. of I.ardner’s Cyclopredia); the 
Manual for the Culture of Silk^ prepared 

S Order of the Massachusetts Le^laturc 
Boston, 1832^, and Essays on American 
Silk, mth Directions for raising SUk- 
Worms, hy J. D^Homergue and P, S. Du- 
ponceau (Philadelphia, 1830). 

Silk-Worm (bombyx mori). This 
seemingly insignificant insect lias now 
become one of the most imj>ortant to man 
of all domestic animals. It was originally 
a native of Chino, ami the neighboring 
parts of Asia, and was there bred and do- 
mesticated for a long time before it was 
known in Europe. Now, the manufac- 
ture of silk is one of the most important 
sources of wealth to many parts of that 
continent. At first, silk stuffs were sold 
for their weight in gold; hut they are 
now comparatively cheap. ( For the peri- 
od of the JVitrodiiction of silk-worms into 
Phirope, as well as for some observations 
on rearing them, see Mulberry .) — ^The 
silk-worm is a caterpillar, which, in due 
time, undergoes its metamorphoses, and 
becomes a moth, like others of the genus. 
At birth, and for the first ten days, the 
color of the worm is blackish or obscure. 
As it grows, it casts its skin at stated peri- 
ods, and turns whitish or bluish, and, 
when ready to sjfm, liecoirics yellow. It 
is covered with scattering hairs, and has 
a little fleshy tul>ercle on the upper part 
of the last ring. It feeds on the imilljeiry. 
Before spinning, it fasts for thirty-six 
hours, voids all its excrements, becomes 
soft and flaccid, and seeks a suitable place 
for the construction of its cocoon. Two 
or three days are occupied in this work ; 
and the thread is stated by count Dandolo 
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to be sometimes 625 yards in length. The 
worm then changes to a chrysalis, and, 
after remaining twenty days, the moth 
comes out, forcing its way through tlie 
cocoon. The males first a[)pcar, and are 
very brisk in their motions, hut do not fly, 
at least in cold climates. They live but a 
few days, and the females perish ^Iso as 
soon us they have de()osit(id their eggs. 
The eggs arc attached, often to the num- 
ber of five hundred, or more, by means of 
a gummy substance, and hatch in the en- 
suing spring. The successful rearing of 
silk-wonns is a distinct art, and requires 
peculiar attention. They are subject to a 
variety of maladies. In many places, it is 
usual to inqiort the eggs from some dis- 
trict that has acquired reputation for their 
production. These are packed like grain, 
and are chosen much in the same man- 
ner. The eggs are in many places hatch- 
ed by the heat of the human Ijody. The 
silk is contained, in the form of a fluid, 
resembling varnish, in long cylindrical 
sacks, many times the length of the animal, 
and capable of being unfolded by immer- 
sion in water. This fluid is easdy forced 
out, and advantage is sometimes taken 
of this circumstance to procure threa(i|s 
much coarser than usual, which are ex- 
tremely strong, and impermeable to water. 

SiLLi ; Greek poems written in hexam- 
eters, belonging to the class of satire, in 
which the philosophers, and their doc- 
trines in particular, were ridiculed. The 
sUli were often parodies on other poems. 
Tinion and Didymus are famous writers 
of silli. 

SiLLiMANiTE ; a ftcwly-discovered min- 
eral flrora Saybrook, in Connecticut, 
where it is found disseminated through 
gneiss. It was named by Bowen, in 
honor of professor Silliman, of Yale col- 
lege. It is |K)8sessed of tlie following 
properties : Its crystals are long, rhombic 
prisms, often curved and interlaced, the 
primitive fonn of which is an oblique 
rhombic prism, of alwiit 99° 30'. They 
possess a brilliant cleavage parallel with 
tlie loiij^r diagonal of the prism. Hard- 
ness slightly superior to tliat of quartz; 
specific gravity 3.2 ; color dark gray, 
passing into hair brown. Before tlie 
blow-pi|K?, on charcoal, it is infusible, and 
is dissolved by borax with gr^t difliculty. 
According to Bowen, it consists of 




42.666 


54.111 

Oxide of iron, 

1.999 

Water, 

.510 


99J386 


Doctor Thomson, in repeating the analy- 
sis of the sillimanite, detected in its com- 
]) 08 ition eighteen per cent, of zircon. 

Bilo ; a Sfianish . word, signifying an 
excavation ai)out fourteen feet deep, for 
preserving grain. It is best made in 
marly ground, not too dry. Over the 
bottom a vaulted dome is built, rising 
eight and a half feet, and surrounding the 
tube through which the com is poured in. 
The walls of the excavation are lined 
with straw. Three hundred bushels of 
wheat, presei-ved some time in a WIo, were 
found, on careful exammation, to have 
increased in measure one bushel, while 
the weight of the whole was diminished 
two and a half per cent. The expense of 
preserving grain in granaries is generally 
estimated at ten per cent. : in the larger 
sUoa, however, it is only one per cent., if the 
grain is left shut up two years. On the 
fami of Mr. Temaux, at St. Oiien, near 
Paris, it was found that the grain put in 
his sUos, in 1819, was sound and fresh in 
1824. In Hungary, the same method of 
preserving grain is common. 

SiLOA, or Siloam; a fountain on the 
east side of Jerusalem, between the city 
and the brook Kedron, or Cedron. Sl. 
John speaks of the pool of Siloam (John 
ix. 7). The tower of Siloam, mentioned 
in Luke xiii. 4, is thought to have been 
near this fountain. 

SiLONG ; a city of China, of the second 
rank, in Quangsi. 

Silvanus ; an Italian rural deity, 
usually represented with a sickle in his 
right hand and a bough in his left, and 
sometimes with the horns and feet of a 
goat. He is described as the protector of 
herds and trees from wolves and light- 
ning, the god of agriculture, or the de- 
fender of l>oundaries; and offerings of va- 
rious kinds were made to him. He is 
often confounded with tlie Fauns, Pans 
and Satyrs. (See the articles.) 

Silver ; a metal which appears to have 
been known almost as early as gold, and, 
without doubt, for the same reason, be- 
cause it occurs very frequendy in a state 
of purity in the eai^, and requires but an 
ordinary heat for its fusion. Mendon is 
made of silver in the book of Job, which 
is considered the oldest of die books con- 
tained in the Old Testament. The ores 
of silver are somewhat numerous; and 
we shall defer our account of diem to the 
conclusion of the present ardcle, coni- 
mencing with the chemical history of this 
metal. Pure silver is of a fine white col- 
or, with a shade of yellow, without either 
taste or smell, and, m brilliancy, is inferi- 
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or to none of the rnetuUic bodies, if wc 
except |)olislied steel. It is seller than 
copper, but htmler dian gold. When 
melted, its specific gravity is 10.47 ; v^eii 
hammered, 10.510. It is inwt in mallea- 
bility to gold, having been beaten out into 
leaves only 

thickness. Its ductility is no less remark- 
able. It may be drawn out into a wire 
much finer than a human hair ; so tine, 
indeed, tliat a single grain of silver may 
be extended about 400 feet in length. Its 
tenacity is such, that a wire of silver 0.078 
of an inch in diameter is C4ipable of sup- 
porting a weight of 187.13 iiounds avoir- 
dupois without breaking. Silver melts 
when heated completely red-hot; and, 
while in die melted state, its brilliancy is 
greatly augmented. If tlie heat be in- 
creased after the silver is melted, the 
liquid metal boils, and may b<; volatilized; 
but a very strong anti long-continued heat 
is necessaiy. Gasto Claveas kcfit an 
ounce of silver melted in a glass-house 
furnace for two months, and found, by 
weighing it, that it iiad sustained a loss 
of one twelftli of its weight. VV^heii heat- 
ed upon charcoal under the flame of the 
compound hlow-pijie, however, the silver 
is volatilizetl with rapidity, passing off in 
a visible smoke. When cooled slowly, 
its surfece exhibits the apfiearaiice of crys- 
tals ; and, if the liquid part of the metal be 
poured out as soon as the surface con- 
geals, pretty large crystals of silver may 
Ikj obtained. Silver is not oxidized by 
exfK)sure to the air: it gradually, indeed, 
loses its lustre, and Incomes tarnished; 
but this is owing to a different cause. 
Neither is it altered by lieing kept under 
water. But, if it Ikj kept for a long time 
melted in an open vessel, it gradually at- 
tracts oxygen from the atmosphere, and is 
converted into an oxide. When silver is 
dissolved in nitric m;id, and an alkali 
dropped into the solution, a brown-colored 
precipitate falls in flocks, which, when 
washed and dried, constitutes the oxide of 
silver. Its color becomes a dark l)rown 
when dried. Its H|}ecific gravity is 7.14. 
When exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun, it pves out oxygen gas, and is con- 
verted into a black powder, the nature of 
which has not liecn examined. The ox- 
ide of silver is a comfiound of 93.1 silver 
and 6.8 oxygen. When oxide of silver is 
dissolved in ammonia, and the solution 
left expos^ to the air, it is soon covcrcnl 
with a brilliant ^llicle, which is a svb- 
oxide qf silver* A superoxide of silver ap- 
pears to be formed, when a platina wire 


from the jxisitive extremity of a galvanic, 
battery is plunged into a weak solution of 
nitrate of silver, the compound in ques- 
tion accumulating in iron-hlack o<‘tahe- 
drons upon the wire. Silver docs not 
burn in chlorine gas, even when heated ; 
but it gradually a^rbs the gas, aud is con- 
verted‘ into the well-known cornpoiuul 
formerly called kom sUver^ and afterwards 
muriate of silver ^ though now with mom 
propriety denominated chloride of silver. 
This chloride, however, is more easily 
obtained by dissolving silver in nitric acid, 
and mixing the solution witli a solution 
of common salt. A copious curdy pre- 
cipitate falls. When tliis precipitate is 
washed and dried, it constitutes pure chlo- 
ride of silver. Its specific gravity is 
5.129. It is one of the most insolublo 
substances known, requiring no less than 
3072 parts of ivater for its sohition. 
When ex|>osed to the air, it changes from 
white to a purple or blackish color. 
It melts at 500° Fahr., and assumes, on 
cooling, the form of a gray-colored, semi- 
transparent mass, having some resem- 
blance to iiorii, and for that reason called 
luna cornea. A strong heat sublimes it. 
When heated strongly in an eartlien cru- 
cible, it pa.sse8 through altogether, and is 
lost in the fire; but when mixed with 
about four times its weight of fixed alka- 
li formed into a ball, with a little water, 
and melted rapidly in a crucible well lin- 
ed with alkali, the silver is reduced, and 
obtained in a state of purity. Chloride of 
silver is composed of silver 13.75, and 
chlorine 4.50. A bromide and an iodide 
of silver may be fonned simply by adding, 
in the one cose, a solution of a hydro- 
bromate to one of nitrate of silver, and, 
ill the other, a solution of a hydriodate. 
If one ounce of silver, one ounce of phos- 
phoric gloss, and two drachms of char- 
coal, be mixed together, and heated in a 
cnicible, phosphurei of silver is fonned. 
It is of a white color, and ciystallinc in 
its texture. It is composed of four ports 
of silver and one of phosphorus, lleat 
decomposes it by separating the phospho- 
rus. When thin pliUes of silver and sul- 
phur are laid alternately above each oth- 
er in a crucible, they melt readily in a 
low red heat, and form svlphuret of silver* 
Its color is black, and it crystallizes in 
small needles. It is capable of being cut 
with a knife, and is more easily ftised 
than silver. It is well known that when 
silver is long exposed to the air, especial- 
ly in frequented places, as church<^ the- 
atres, &rC., it acquires a covering of a vk>- 
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kt color, which deprives it of its lustre 
aii<l malleability : this coating is siilphii- 
ret of silver. Selenium appears to enter 
into conihiiiation with silver in two dif- 
kreiit j)roportions, forming selenicis. 
Arsenic forms an alloy with silver in the 
proportion of sixteen of the former to one 
hundred of the hitter; it is steet-gray, 
brittle, and line granular. Silver may lie 
alloyed with antimony by fusion. Silver 
and iron unite readily; the alloy has the 
color of silver, hut it is Jjarder, very duc- 
tile, and ;ittrae.ted by the magnet. When 
oOO parts of good Indian steel are fused 
along with one part of silver, the (jom- 
pountl is greatly ini])roved for the pur- 
poses of cutting instriirnents. Melted lead 
dissolves a gi*eat rpiaiitity of silver at a 
si igJitly red heat; the alloy is brittle and 
](*ad-colored. Silver is easily alloyed 
with copper by fusion: the compound is 
hariler, and more sonorous than silver, 
and retains its w' bite color, even when the 
proportion of copper exceeds one half : 
the hardness is at its maximum when the 
copj)er amounts to one tilUi of the silver. 
The alloy of silver and tin is very brittle 
and hard. That of silver and mercury 
is fonned by throwing ])it'C< s of red hot 
silver into mercury heated till it begins to 
smoke: it forms dendritical cryst.nls, 
which contiin eight ])aits of mercury, and 
one of silver, 'flie most important coni- 
hinntyrjii among thos<3 of the acids and 
silver (the nitrate of siher) has been al- 
luded to above, in the. description of the 
oxide of silver. Nitric- acid is tlic proper 
solvent of this metal, from w hich solution 
tli(? other salts of silver are obtained: it 
dissolves more than lialf its weight of tlic 
metal, the solution being attended with 
etl’ervesi^ence ; if the silver and tlic acid 
Jire pure, the solution is limpul^nd color- 
less, exceedingly heavy and caustic ; it 
Stains the skin, and all animal substances, 
of an indelible black color; hence it is 
often used to dye hair, when evapo- 
rated till a pellicle begins to form on its 
surface, it deposits, on cooling, transpar- 
«uit cr^^stals of nitrate of silver, in the form 
of six-sid(;d, four-sided, or three-sided, 
thin platens; but, by slow evaponition, the 
salt may be obtained inshort, riglit rhom- 
bic (trisms of 129° 81'; its taste is intense- 
ly hitter luid metallic, and it is usually em- 
ployed as a corrosive substance, under 
the name of lunar caustic : it is soluble in 
its own weight of cold, and in half its 
weight of hot, water. Froin the solution, 
the silver is tlirown down in a metallic 
state by a great number of boilies ; for ex- 
ample, hydrogen, sulphurous acid, sul- 
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phate of iron, proto-chloride of tin, car- 
hon. phosphorus, volatile oils, and many 
oflw metals. The specific gravity of 
linBr caustic is 3.52. When heated, it 
readily melts, swells up, and then remains 
Ikpiid : in this state it is cast into small 
cylindrical moulds by apothecaries, to be 
employed by surgeons for the purpose of 
opening nicei-s and destroying fungous 
excresf*eiices : as an escharotic, its action 
is powerful, and it is greatly preferred to 
caustic potash also, in consequence of its 
not being liable to delif|iie8ce and spread. 
Rotli the crystals and the fused salt ar<* 
anhydrous, consisting of 118 parts oxide 
of silver, and 54 nitric acid: it delonatch, 
when lieated with comhustihle liodies, 
and with phosphorus it detonates on 
percussion. Sulphate of silver is obtain- 
ed with ease by mingling together soiu- 
tions of nitrate of silver and sulphate of 
soda: it falls in the state of a white yiow- 
der, which may he dissolved in water, 
and crystallized : the crystals ai*e white 
and hrilliant, and have the form of very 
line prisms: it has the peculiarly disa- 
greeable taste of the nitrate; is anhy- 
drous, and comytosed of sulphuric acid 5, 
and o.^le of silver 14.75. Sulphite cf 
silver is obtained by mixing the solutions 
of sulphite of ammonia and nitrate of sil- 
ver. It assumes the form of small, shin- 
in ir, white grains: when exposed to the 
light, it assumes a hrowii color. Phos- 
phate of s^ilver is insoluble in water, and 
is hence jirecipitated w hen a soliilion of 
})hosphnte of soila is added to a solution 
of nitrate of silver. The salts of silver 
are decomposed by tlio alkalies and the 
earths. Prussiate of potash, w hen dropped 
into a solution of a stilt of silver, occa- 
sions aw bite precipitate : hydro-suiphurei 
of potasli jiroduces a black precipitate; 
and an infusion of nutgalls gives a yel- 
low'ish brow n precipitate. A fulminating 
preparation of silver, similar to that of 
gold, hut more energetic, is prepared by 
dissolving silver in nitrous acid, diluteii 
with three parts of water: to the solution 
lime-water is added as long as any pre- 
cijiitation is occasioned ; the precipitate 
is washed and ilried ; it is then allow’ed 
to remain for several hours in liquid am- 
monia, when it becomes a block pow'der ; 
the liquor is decanted, and it is allowed 
to di*y ill tlie air : when comyiletely dry, 
such is its tendency to explosion, that it 
cannot be touched, the slightest agitation 
causing it to detonate ; and so violent is 
the detonation, that the exiieriment can- 
not lie made with safety on more than a 
grain. The theory of its detonation is 
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considered as similar to that of fulminat- 
ing gold : it prolmbly consists of oxide of 
silver and ammonia, tlie eltMiients M|||g 
united by affinities so nioc*ly balaMR, 
that the slightest external force subverts 
them, and causes new cc»nibinutions : the 
oxygen of tlie oxide unites with the hy- 
drogen of llie animonia, and forms wa- 
tery vapor; the nitrogen must assume the 
elastic /orm, and the augmentation of 
elasticity in these proiliicts, by tlie caloric 
suddenly extricated, may 1 h? the cause of 
tlie detonation. A fulminating silver to- 
tally different from that above described, 
is frequently soM as an object of amiise- 
inent : it is enclosed lietweeii the folds of 
a card cut in two lengthwise', tlie powder 
being placed at one end, and the other 
being uotclied, that it may be <listiiiguisli- 
ed : if it taken by the notched end, and 
the other he held over the flame of a cmi- 
dle, it soon detonates with a sharp sound 
and violent flame ; the card is torn and 
changed brown, and the part in contact 
with the composition is covered witli a 
slight metallic coating of a ^ayisli-white 
color. This compound is formed in the 
following manner: Into a {liiittuinbier, or 
other glass vessel, is introduced IQ# grains 
of dry nitrate of silver, over which is 
poured one ounce of alcohol, and the 
same quantity of smoking nitric acid. 
The mixture of the alcohol and nitric 
acid occasions much heat niicl efferves- 
cence in the liquid : if tliis is so violent 
as to overflow the vessel, cold alcohol is 
added in small portions to uhaie the ebulli- 
tion : in a few minutes the liquor liecoiiies 
turbid, and a very heavy, white, crysUil- 
line powder falls down, which is stqiara- 
ted by the filter, and thoroughly washed 
with tepid water: liefore lieing fully dry, 
it should be sefMirated into parcels of ten 
or twenty grains, which portions, when 
thoroughly dried at a distance from the 
fire, present the following projierties ; The 
substance is white and crystalline ; the light 
changes its color to a dark brown ; when 
heated, it exj)lode8 with great violence. 
It explodes also by [>erciission and friction, 
and the contact of sulphuric acid. When 
put into dry chlorine gas, it explodes with 
a loud report. 8o ])owerful is this pow- 
der in its explosions^ that no persons but 
chemists should venture upon its manu- 
fiicture, or presume to experiment with 
it. The most painfiil accidents have re- 
peatedly occurred with it, in the hands 
of the inexperienced and the careless. 
It is composed of oxide of silver 
14.75, and of a peculiar acid, called 
the ftdminicy 5.25. (For some ac- 


count of fulminic acid, see Prussic 

Jicid,) 

Silver Ores. — There are five important 
ores of silver, viz. — 1. JSraiive silver; 2. 
vitreous silver (or silver glance) ; *1. black 
silver ; 4. red silver ; 5, horn silver. — ATx- 
tive silver is occasionally found crystal- 
lized in the following shape's, viz. — the 
ciilie, octahedron, tetrahedron, rhombic 
dodecahedron, trapezohedron, and six- 
suk'd table's. The cube is the primitive 
form ; but it more often occurs in denti- 
feirm, filiform, imd capillary shapes ; also 
reticulateel, arborescent, and in plates; 
likewise in plates, fejmied in fissures, anel 
in superficial coatings ; cleavage none ; 
fracteire hackly ; lustre metallic ; color 
silver-white, more or less subject to tar- 
nish; streak shining; ductile; hardness 
between g^qjsum and calcareous spar; spe- 
cific gravity, 10.47. Native silver has neen 
distinguished into common and auriferous 
native silver: the former consists of sil- 
ver alloyed with a small proportion of 
antimony, arsenic, iron, &c. ; the latter 
frequently contains fifty per cent, of gold. 
Native silver occurs principally in veins, 
traversing gru'ias, clay-slate, and other 
primitivt* and transition rocks. There 
are but few countries in which it is found 
in any considerable quantity. Among 
these are the mining districts of Saxony 
aii<l Rohemia, also Norway and Siberia, 
hut particularly Mexico and P(uni. — 
Vitreous silver f^resents itself crystallizc'd 
ill cubes, octahedrons, and rhombic ilo- 
decahedrons. Its primitive' fonii is the 
ciibi*. It also occurs in reticulated, arbo- 
rescent, dentiform and capillary sha]>es ; 
also massive and impalpabh* ; fracture 
imperfect, and small (‘onchoithil, uneven ; 
lustre metallic, subject to tarnish ; color 
blackish lead-gray; strt'ak shining; mul- 
leahle ; hardness about that of gypsum ; 
specific gravity 7.19. It consists of silver 
85.0, sulphur 15.0. It is easily fusible lie- 
fore the blow-pipe, and intimiesces ; but 
it gives a globule of silver by a continua- 
tion of the blast. It has been hitherto 
found almost exclusively in veins, along 
with ores of lead, antimony and zinc. It 
occurs in Saxony, Bohemia, Hungary, 
Mexico and Peru. It is an important 
species for the extraction of silver. — 
Mack silver has for its primitive form a 
right rhombic prism of 100° O'. The crys- 
tals, however, are not often observed ; but 
it is more frequently in granular masses ; 
fracture imperfect conchoidal, uneven; 
lustre metallic; color iron-black; streak 
unchanged ; sectile ^ hardness about that of 
gypsum ; specific gravity 6.2. It consists of 
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Silver, 65.50 

Antimony, 10.00 

Iron, 5.00 

Sulphur, 12.00 

Copper and arsenic, 50 

iSoo 


Before the blow-pipe, upon charcoal, it 
yields u dark-colored metallic globule, 
which may be reduced with salti)etre. It 
is found iii silver veins along with other 
ores of silver. It occui*s chiefly in Saxony, 
Bohemia and Hungary, hi Mexico and 
Peru. It is a valuable ore for the extrac- 
tion of silver . — Red silver. Tlie primi- 
tive form of this species is an obtuse 
rhomboid of 100° Its secondary 

forms are six-sided prisms, variously trun- 
cated and acuminated, and an equiangu- 
lar double six-sided pyramid ; cleavage 
parallel with the sides of the )>rimitive 
form, pretty distinct; fracture conchoi- 
dal ; lustre adamantine ; color iron-black 
to cochineal-red ; semi-transparent to 
opaque ; sectile ; hardness about that of 
gypsum ; specific gravity 5.84. The crys- 
tals are very liable to occur twin-shaped. 
Red silver is often found massive, granu- 
lar, and even impalpable. It consists of 


Silver, 58.949 

Antimony, 22.846 

Sulphur, 16.609 


It decrepitates before the blow-pipie upon 
charcoal, melts, and emits fumes of sid- 
phur and antimony, after wdiich it yields 
a globule of silver. Red silver is con- 
fined to a small number of localities, and 
occurs in veins along with other ores of 
silver, galena and blende. It is found in 
the metallic veins near Freiberg, also at 
Marienberg, Annaberg, Sclineeberg, and 
Johanngeorgenstadt in Saxony ; likewise 
in Bohemia, Hungary, Daupliiny, and 
Norway ; but is much more abundant in 
Mexico and Peru. It is a valuable ore 
for silver . — Horn silver has the culie for 
its primitive form, in wdiich shape it fre- 
quently occurs, as also in acicular fibres ; 
cldhvage none; fracture more or less per- 
fect conchoidal ; histi*e resinous, pa.ssiiig 
into adamantine ; color pearl-gray, passing 
into lavender-blue, and some shade of 
green ; the color becomes brown on being 
exposed to light; streak shining; translu- 
cent ; sectilc ; hardness about that of talc ; 
specific gravity 5.5. It occurs also in 
crusts and granular masses. It consists 
of silver 76.0, oxygen 7.6, and muriatic 
acid 16.4. It is fusible in the flame of 
a candle, and emits fumes of muriatic 
acid. Honi silver is most frequently 


finind in the upper parts of veins in clay- 
slate, but occurs also in beds, generally 
al^g with other ores of silver, or with 
iriB-ochre. It is not abundant in Euro- 
pean countries, but occurs in large masses 
in Mexico and Peru. It is used for ex- 
tracting silver. — Such are the ores of sil- 
ver which are properly so called, and 
from which silver is chiefly extracted. 
Besides these, however, argentiferous sul- 
phiirets of lead and copper are sometimes 
smelted for the small proportion of this 
precious metal which they contain. We 
have now to allude to the methods em- 
ployed in obtaining the silver from its 
various ores. These are two in number, 
smelting and amalgamation. The fonner 
is founded on the great affinity of silver 
for lead, which, when fused with silver, 
acts as a solvent, and extracts it from its 
union with liaser metals. Tlie silver is 
afterwards separated from the lead by the 
well-known process of cupellation, which 
consists in exposing the alley to a stream 
of atmospheric air, by which the lead is 
converted into an oxide or litha^e, while 
the silver remains untouched. The latter 
method depends upon the property of 
mercury to dissolve silver without the aid 
of heat. The first is called the dry, the 
last, the wet way of treating silver oi*es. 
One or the other process is employed, ac- 
cording U> the nature of the ores. The 
ores which are treated in the wet way 
are usually those which consist princi- 
pally of argentiferous sulphiiret of lead. 
The first thing to be done, by this meth- 
od, is to pulverize and roast the ore in a 
furnace, to expel the sulphur. When 
the well or crucible is full of metal, it is 
tapped and run off. It is now ready for 
the process of refining, or cupellation. 
For this purpose, a reverberatory furnace 
is employed, tlie lower part of which is 
covered with wood ashes and clay, so as 
to form a cupel. On one side of the fur- 
nace there is a hole for the exit of the 
litharge ; and on the opposite side is an- 
other for the admission of air to tlie sur- 
fiice of the metal, w’hich is introduced 
through on aperture above, to which a 
cover is adapted. After the lead is melt- 
ed and brought to a red heat, the blast of 
air is admitted, and tlie scoria, ns it col- 
lects, is removed. When the litharge is 
ibrmed, tlie heat is increased, and the 
quantity becomes greater, and is with- 
drawn through the oj^ning in the fur- 
nace, At the same time, some lead is 
volatilized. Towards the end of the pro- 
cess, tlie litharge which comes off contains 
a small quantity of silver, and is therefore 
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kept sojiarate from tlie I'est. After the 
wiiole of tlie litharge is removed, and the 
suilare of the metal iti the furiawe be- 
comes bright, a quantity of water is 
poured oil it, to keep it fi*oiii spirting, 
wliicli it is apt to do when congealing. 
The metal thus obtained is subjected to 
a similai* operation for about live lioui-s, 
in a sinuller funiace, and at a higher tem- 
perature, by which it is completely freed 
from the lead. With res])ect to the other 
method of reduction or separation — iunal- 
gamatioii — the following is an outline of 
tlie more important steps, of wliieh it 
i'oiisists. The ores host adapteil to tliis 
}>rocess are native silver and vitreous sil- 
ver. The first operation that requires 
description is the stdectiou of the ores to 
form a proper mixture, with r<'lt'reiiC4» to 
the quantity of silver and sulphur tlu'v 
contain. It has been observed that the 
amalgamation proee>s succeeds liest when 
rfie silver pn^iuee is about s?,*vt*nty-tive 
ounces to the ton of or(‘ ; ar the same 
time, regard being had to tiie rpiantit\ of 
sulphur present, which is ascertained 
from the quantity of sulphurot in the ore, 
jirevioiisly U'uriied by an assay in theeru- 
cihlo. The sulphur is got rid (»f, by add- 
ing to the mixture of raw ore ten jK*r 
eent. of eoinnion salt, by whieh, during 
rn ,* furnace operation, the suljdnir be- 
comes aeiditied,and the arid thus forine<l, 
uniting with the base of the salt, forms 
•'Ulphato of soila; whilst the innriatie. 
aeiil, thus set free, (jornhiiU'S with tli<i sil- 
ver in the ore, that was not in the metal- 
lie state, and forms muriate of silver. In 
this state, the ore is snhjeeted to various 
mechanical operations, W'ith riddle>, mills 
and sieves, until it is reduceil to an iin- 
]>al{>ahle |M>wder. It is then submitted to 
the action of in(?rcnry. This operation 
is performed in han*els, whieh are ar- 
nmged so as to revolve fin their axes. I'he 
mixture or charge in etich liarrel consists 
of sifted' calcined ore, mercury, m«!fallic 
iron, and water, in- certain proportions. 
The ore is composed of siiljdiatc* of soda, 
muriate of silver, and other metals ami 
earthy matters. liy the process of amal- 
gamation, the barrels being marie to re- 
volve during a period of sixteen or eigh- 
teen hours, the muriate of silver becomes 
decomposed by the action of the iron on 
its acid ; and the silver, thus reduced to 
the metallic state, combines with the iner- 
miry, forming what is termed amn/g-am, 
whilst the sulphate of soda, the muriate 
of iron, and other salts, become dissolved 
in the water. The silver combined with 
mercury is then filtered, by which the 


surplus metal is scfiarAted, and a cotn- 
)M)iind nunains in the sack, consisting of 
six parts of mercury and one of silver. 
This amulgnin is siihjt'cted to the action 
of iicat in a distilling iiirnace, hy which 
the mercury is sidiiiinated, and the silver 
remains. Silver i.s also sometimes se{m- 
rated from eopjw'r by the j>ro<M*ss of c/t- 
quation. Tin* eliqiiation is eftf»cted hy 
means 4>f lead, whiidi, possessing a gn^ater 
aftinily for silver than for eoj)])er, eom- 
bines with the former, winm hi'oiight into 
fusion with the alloy, and torms a m»w' 
metallie eoinpound. The argentiferous 
lead, thus ohtaiiitMl, is subjected to tin' 
Msicil ]>ro«*csses of cupellation, ami the 
coal’s^' copper, from wliicli tin' silver Inis 
been separateit, is refined. — t\'e shall now 
take nofha' of the mines of silvi'i* inilif- 
ferent parts <d* thi' world, whieh fn'*nis!j 
the silver (»f eoinmeire. I'hose of Mex- 
ico and Soutli Ami’riea are incompanilily 
more inqnn tanT than thost* of all the rest 
<»f the W'orhl. i\h*xieo jiloisi* has nhovi* 
thn'c thonsainl mines, or 4*xeavatif»ns for 
silver ori's, whi<*h })rt)dueed annn;:ll\, 
during the last ten yeai*s of tln^ seven- 
teenth I'enturv, about }*?4,0()0,000. TJie 
mines of (hianaxnato yielded in'arly one 
♦piarter of this amount; while the single 
mine of \'alen(‘iana, situated in the same 
<listriet, has alforih'd, for years together, 
during the last thirty \ears, hetwa'i'ii one 
aiul two million dollni*s. Nor are the ores 
of Mexico, ti)r the most part, rii'li in sil- 
ver; hut the rich prodina* of that eoimtry 
has depeinhnl upon their ahnndaneo, and 
the facility with which they have hei'ii 
exploml. In Peru, tin* annual jiroduee 
of this metal was formerly as great as 
.'<2,000,0(M) ; the major part of' whieh was 
furnished hy the mines of M'aseo, ofCho- 
ta, and of. Hiiantajaya. Chile aftbrds 
.'<1.5(),000 per annum. Huenos Ayres 
<*oiitain.s the eelelirateil mines of Potosi, 
diseovemd in 154.5, and whieJi liave pro- 
duced, aeeordiiig to the estimaU^ of Hum- 
boldt, from the time of their diseoveiy, 
the enormous amoiint of .$1,150,000,000. 
Tliese mines havfMlimiiiisln'd in value'of 
late, though they still rank next to those 
of Guanaxuato. The ceh'hrated mines 
of Kongslnfrg, in Norway, once so rich in 
native silver, have now Ix'Cfime in a great 
measure exhausted. They are estimated 
to have produced above $20,000,000 sincf* 
they were opened in 1()2I3. The most 
im|)ortant silver mines of Europe at pres- 
ent, are those of Saxony, Hungary, and 
the Hartz. The annual produce of Sax- 
ony is about $250,000 ; while thos43 of the 
Hartz and of Hungary ai*e each aliout the 
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game. Within the last sixteen years there 
has been a great increase in tlie produce 
of silver from the Russian mines. Ac- 
cording to a communication from baron 
Humboldt, made since his return h'om 
Asia, to the editor of Poffendorf’s ^nna- 
/cn, it ap|>ears that the annual produce of 
the mines of precious metals of fCurofie 
and Asiatic Russia amounts to 25,500 
marcs of gold, and 292,000 marcs of sil- 
ver ; of which 76,500 of silver and 22,000 
of gold are supplied from the Russian 
empire. The value of all this silver is 
about $2,353,000. The present annual 
produce of all the silver mines in the 
world is probably within $20,000,000. 

Silver Fish. (See Gold 

Silver Tree (leucadendron argenteum); 
so called from the apj)earance of the 
leaves, which are lanceolate and silky. 
It is a large evergreen shrub, with hand- 
some foliage, a native of the cape of Good 
Hope, together with the other species of 
the genus, and is a favorite in green- 
houses. It lielongs to the proteace/Py the 
most ifiinarkahle family ol plants in the 
southern hemisphere, and one which con- 
tributes largely to give peculiar features 
to the vegetation of that portion of the 
globe. More than four hundred sjK'cies 
of these plants are know’ii, which are ar- 
ranged in numerous genera. They are 
usually shnihs or small trees, but some 
attain Jarge dimensions: the leaves are 
simple, entire or seiraled, in most species 
flat, but sometimes cylindrical or ihread- 
.shaped ; the flowera are sometimes dis- 
tinct, upon solitary foot-stalks, or in clus- 
ters, spikes, or corymbs, with bractece at 
the base ; sometimes they are sessile, sit- 
uated upon a common receptacle, sur- 
rounded with a many-leaved involucre, 
or are disjiosed in scaly coneq ; the color 
is green, yellovi', or red : in short, the re- 
markable difterences in the habit, foliage 
and flowers of these plants have given 
rise to the name of the order. The great- 
er proportion of these plants inhabit New 
Holland, where they adorn large tracts of 
country ; they are numerous, likewise, at 
the cape of Good Hope, but a few species 
only are found in the southern [larls of 
Soiitli America. They are generally fa- 
vorite green-house plants, and are not 
delicate with respect to cold; but their 
culture, in other respects, requires many 
precautions. 

Silvering. The application of silver 
leaf is made in the same way as that of 
gold, for which see Gilding. Copper 
may be silvered over, by rubbing it with 
the following powder : — ^Two drachms of 
35 ^^ 


tartar, the same ciuantity of common salt, 
and half a drachm of alum, are mixed 
with fifteen or twenty grains of silver, 
piacipitated from nitric acid by coppw. 
The surface of the copjier becomes white 
when rubbed with this powder, which 
may afterwards be brushed off and pol- 
ished with leather. A cheap silvering ia 
prepared as follows: — Half an ounce of 
silver that has been precipitated from 
aquafortis by the addition of copper, com- 
mon salt, and muriate of ammonia, of 
each two ounces, and one drachm of cor- 
rosive muriate of mercury, are triturated 
togetlier, and made into a paste with 
water; with this, copper utensils of every 
kind, that have been previously boiled 
with tartar and alum, are rubbed, after 
which they are made red-hot, and then 
polished. The intention of this process 
appears to he little more than to ajiply the 
silver in a state of minute division to the 
clean surface of the copper, and after- 
wards to fix it there by fusion ; and, ac- 
cordingly, this silvering may be effected 
by using the argentine precipitate, here 
mentioned, witli borax or mercury, and 
causing it to adhere by fusion. The dial- 
plates of clocks, the scales of barometers, 
and other similar articles, are silvered by 
rubbing upon them a mixture of muriate of 
silver, sea salt, and tartar, and afterwards 
carefully washing off the saline matter 
with water. In this operation, the silver is 
precipitated from the muriatic acid, which 
unites with pait of the coppeiy^ surface. 
It is not durable, but may be improved by 
heating the article, and repeating the op- 
eration till the covering seems sufficiently 
thick. The silvering of pins is effected 
by boiling them with tin filings and tartar. 
Holton mirrors or globes are silvered by 
an amalgam, consisting of one part by 
weight of bismuth, half a part of lead, 
the same quantity of pure tin, and tw'o 
IMirts of mercury. The solid metals are 
to be first mixed together by fusion, and 
the mercury added when the mixture is 
almost cold. A very gentle heat is suffi- 
cient to fuse this amalgam. In this state 
it is poured into a clean glass globe, in- 
tended to be silvered, by means of a paper 
funnel, which reaches to the bottom. At 
a certain temperature it will stick to tlie 
glass, which by a proper motion may thus 
be silvered completely^ and the superflu- 
ous amalgam poured out. The appear- 
ance of these toys is varied by using glass 
of different colors, such as yellow, blue, 
or green. To silver looking-glasses, the 
following articles are necessary : — ^first, a 
square marble table, or smooth stone, 
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well polishedtaiul crouiid cxtroinoly true, 
with a Iranic round it, or a f^roovt? cut iu 
its ed^es, to keep the supertluoiis mer- 
cury from ruimiiig off ; secomlly, lead 
Aveiglits coveri?d with cloth, to keep them 
fi*om scratching the glass, from one pound 
weight to twelve pounds eacli, a(*cording 
to the size of the glass laid down ; third- 
ly, rolls of tin-foil; fourthly, mercury. 
The artist tlieii proceeds as follows: — the 
tin-foil is cut a little larger than the glass, 
and laid flat upon the stone, and with a 
straight piece of hard wood, about tliree 
inches long, stroked every way, that there 
may l>e no creases or wrinkles in it : a lit- 
tle mercury is then dropped upon it, and 
%vith a piece of cotton wool, or hare's 
foot, it is spread all over the foil ; then, 
the marble slab being kept nearly level 
with the horizon, the mere in*)' is poured 
all over the foil, which is covered with a 
due paper; two weights are placed near 
its lower end, to keep the glass stea<ly, 
while the artist draws the ])a()er from be- 
tween the silver-foil and the glixss. This 
must be done with great care, so that no 
air-bubbles be left. Afler the paper is 
drawn out, weights ;irc placed upon the 
glass to press out tlie Hiperlluous mercury, 
and make the foil adhere. Another meth- 
od is, to slide the gla>s over the foiUviih- 
oiit the assistance of papcir. To make 
shell silver, silver leaf is ground with 
gum- water, or houey : the gum, or honey, 
is washed away, and the powder which 
remains is used with gum- water, or w hite 
of eggs, laid on with a hair pencil. 
SiLVESTRE DE Sacy. (See Sary.) 
Simeon Sttlites. (See Slylttes.) 
SiMois ; a river of Troas, which rises 
ill mount Ida, and falls into tin; Xatithus. 
It is celebrated by Homer, and most of 
the ancient ^Kiets, as many battles wme 
fought in its neighborliood tiuring the 
Trojan war. Modern travellers call it a 
soiall rivulet, and some have even dis- 
puted its existence. (8ee Scamaiider,) 
Simon Maols, or the Magician ; an 
impostor, mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles, a native of Samaria, who pre- 
tended to Ikj ail (Ron of an exalted natung 
and called himself the supreme power of 
God. (See Gnostics.) Struck with as- 
tonishment at the mbacles of the Apos- 
tles, he offered them 'money for their se- 
cret. (See Simmy.) He then went about 
making proselyted, carrying with him a 
Tyrian courtesan, whom he represented 
as Helen, who had been the cause of the 
Trojan war, and sometimes as Minerva ; 
calling her, at the same time, the first in- 
telligence, or mother of all things. Other 


stories nre related of him, hut are not 
w ell aiithenticuted. It has also been said 
tJiat he was w orshipped ns a god at Rome, 
and that his statue was erected there, with 
tlu' inscription Simoni Deo sancto. His fol- 
lowers are called Sitnonians. (See Her- 
etics.) 

Simon, St.; an ancient French family, 
which claims to derive its origin, throngli 
the eouiits of Verinaiidois, from Charle- 
magne. liOiiis de Rouvroy, duke do St. 
Simon, a peer of France, know^n as the au- 
thor of some very curious memoirs, >yas 
horn iu 1(>75, and died in 1755. He was • 
employed in several diplomatic missions, 
anti was made one of the council of re- 
gf'iicv by the notorious regent, duke of 
OrUjaiis (<|. v.), aller yvliose death he re- 
tired to his estates. His memoirs re- 
mained a long time in manuscript, and 
were afrcrwanls puhJislicd in a mu: dated 
form, with many siippressioihs. The 
fii*st complete edition appeared in Paris, 
in 1821) — -40 (in 21 vols., 8vo.), under the 
title of Memoires complets ct aidhentujues 
(in Due tie Saint Simon sur le Si^cle de 
Louis XI y, i t la R^^enre, puhlies pour la 
premiere Fois sur Ic Manuscrii oriinnalen- 
lie re mint eent de la Main de l\duteur,pnr M, 
le Maryuis de Saint Simon. — Claude Henri, 
count de St. Nimoa, founder of Uiepolitico- 
philosopliical-religious sect of St. Simo- 
nian.s, or of tluj Netv Christianity, which 
luw recimtiy attra(it(‘d attention in Fmnce, 
wiis horn in 17t)0. We know little of his 
youth ; but Iniapp(‘ars to liavi* been early 
tinctured with a spirit of enthusiasm, as 
we are tohl that he caused hiniKelf to he 
called, ever)^ moniing, with the words, 

“ Get uj), count; you have gn^at things to 
accoiiijilish.” He yvas attached to th<i 
French auxiliary corps, yvhieh serveil in 
this country' in the last years of our i*cv- 
olutionary war, and, soon atler his return 
to France, was promoted to a colonelcy. 
Previous to the breaking out of the 
French revolution, the count travelled in 
Hollaiul and Spain ; but he took no part 
in die great events of 1781). He died in 
182.5, the last thirty-four years of his life, 
if we may believe his own account, hav- 
ing been devoted to the objects of his 
mission, as the apostle of the New Chris- 
tianity. His disciples are not very com- 
municative in regard to the history of 
llieh founder, whose reputation appears 
not to have been always the best. In 
1790, he entered into financial specula- 
tions, for the purpose, as we are told, of 
raising the funds necessary to aid his great 
projects. His partner not participating 
in Jiis philanthropic views, St. Simoxi re- 
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tirc;(l from the hliHiiiass nt the cx])iratioii 
of s< 3 vefi years, and next apjdied hiinmdf 
to the study of tlie scienees. He took 
up Jiis residence near the jwJytechnh*. 
school, fonned an acquaintance with the 
])rofes.sors, and attended their lectures. 
Thn^e y(*ars were thus occupied with the 
study of inorganic nature, and tlte suc- 
(•,eodin^ four ycjars were sfxmt in the study 
of orf^anic bodies, for Avhich pur|)oso he 
lived iifjar the medical school, conversed 
Avith tlie ])rofessorH, heard their lectures, 
and kept open house mid free table for 
jnen of science. A tour in (rtjrmany, 
Mn^land and Italy, com])leted his ‘inven- 
loryof the philosophical treasures of Eu- 
rope,’ uikI he now felt himself master of 
his ideas and ready to communicate 
tiiem. His fortune, however, was ex- 
hausted, and his friends had deserted him. 
His Introdmiion aux Travaiix scienti- 
fiquea du 19c »SVcr/€ (1807), contains an ex- 
j'.osition of Ids philosophical views at this 
time. After the restoration, in 1814, his 
attention was turned to politics; and, 
partly in conjunction with his disciple ami 
adopted son Augustus Thierry and oth- 
01 “*, lie wrote several wo»’ks, which show 
his political opinions. Amonjj these are 
De La Reorganisation de la SodHe Euro- 
jx'cnne (1814); Du Sysirmc Indusiriel 
(1821) ; Catcchisme des indust lieLs (1824) ; 
DiscUt^sions politiques^ morales ct philo- 
sophiques (X 1817 — 18); and Opin- 
ions fUteraireSj philosophiqucs et industri- 
clles. Seven years liod thus been spent 
ill obtaininf' pecuniary resour<!es, seven 
in collectini? scientific materials, ten in 
effecting' the reformation of jihilosophy, 
and ten that of politics ; and St. Simon, 
reduced to extreme w'ant by the exhaus- 
tion of his resource.s, and to despair by 
nej^lect and ill success, attempted to shoot 
himself throufth the heacL The ball 
grazed his forehead ; but “ his hotir,” say 
his ])upils, after their mastc'r, “ was not 
et come ; the philosopher and legislator 
ecomes the ])rojihet of a law of love ; 
God raises him from the abyss; sheds 
over^ him a religious inspiration which 
animates, sanctifies and renews his wdiole 
being ; a hymn of love is poured forth 
from that mutilated body; tlie divine 
man is manifested; the New Christianity 
is sent to tlie world ; the kingdom of 
God is come upon earth.” The Nouveau 
ChristianisTne (8vo., 1825) is an exposition 
of St. Simon’s religious notions. By 
this new religion, the principle of antag- 
onism is done away ; a universal church, 
a brotherhood of peace, unites all man- 
kind, and sanctifies all. Science is 


holy, industr}^ is holy ; society is formed 
only of priests, savaiis and lal)Orers (in- 
dtistriels); government consists only of 
the chiefs of these three classes. The basis 
of the [»olitical system of the St.Simonians 
is a new' mode of the distribution of 
propeity, by substituting the right of ca- 
pacity lor the right of inheritance. “Each 
one according to his caj>acity, each capa- 
city according to its works,’* is the rule 
of this new right. All property becomes, 
at the death of the proprietor, the prop- 
erty of the church or society ; all chil- 
dren receive a general education to a cer- 
tain j)oint till their capacities are asccr- 
taiiKul, and then, chacun a sa capacile^ 
each becomes a priest (or artist), savant, 
w indusiriel, as his talents point the way; 
and thus whatever he acquires is the 
fruit of his ovVn industry. There is 
nothing, however, like a distinct system 
developed in the writings of St. Simon 
or his disciples, but abundance of crude 
notions and vague speculations, of which 
w'e cannot attempt to give an account. 
See Doctrine de St Simon (Jkl cd., 1831], 
and the numbers of the Globe mid Orgam- 
safeur, the organs of one party, and of the 
Rei'ue Encyclopedique (since the close of 
1831), that of anotlier party of St. Simo- 
nians. At the time of the death of the 
founder, this sect consisted of a small 
number of disciples, of whom Olinde 
Rodrigues was the j)rincipal, and who 
estal)Iished the Producteitr, a monthly 
journal, as the organ of their views. 
This, however, w'as discontinued for 
want of funds, when the revolution of 
July gave a new impulse to the society. 
A gi*eat numlx'r of converts w^as made, 
funds collected, and the Globe, a journal 
of reputation, passed into the hands of 
J^imonian editors. Families w'ere or- 
ganized, churches built, schools consti- 
tuted, and tlie hierarchy established, un- 
der Enfantin and Hazard, who w^re en- 
titled phes suprimes (chief fatliers). But 
w hen the time came for the developement 
of a regtdar system, schisms began to ap- 
pear in the society. The most important 
of these took place in November, 1831. 
Enfantin and Bazai'd were at the head of 
two parties, Rodrigues of a third, and 
Carnot (editor of the Revue Encydop^- 
dique) belonged to a fourth. These divis- 
ions were produced partly by questions 
of government and partly by differences 
of doctrine. One of die new doctrines, 
in which, how^ever, all parties seem to 
agree, is, that man is not, as heretofore, 
alone to form the political being, but that 
man and woman together are to form the 
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social individual. But, on this principle, 
Entaiitiu declares that the moral law 
can be revealed only by the co()[MM*afion 
of woman ; and he, therefort*, awaits the 
appearance of the woman who shall bo 
called to complete tlie couple revelateur. 
The Globe and Organisaleur are in the 
interest of Enfantiii. The Frencli gov- 
ernment has left the sect to itself; but the 
courts have decided that St. Siitioni^ui- 
ism is not a religion, — the priests of the 
society having claimed exemption from 
military duty on the ground of their re- 
ligious office. (See the Quarterly Re- 
view^ for July, 1831, and the ffestmiuster 
Review for April, 18^352.) 

SiMo>’iA>s, St. (See Simoru, St.) 

Simonides ; a Greek lyric poet, born 
in the island of Cos, about 557 B. C., 
went to Athens, where he became the fa- 
vorite of Hipparchus, and a friend of 
Anacreon and Theognis. In Thessaly, he 
was a welcome guest of the Scopades, 
whose victories at the public games he 
celebrated in song. According to a story 
related by Cicero, as he was once sitting 
at a feast with Scopas, having recited a 
hymn in praise of his patron, in which 
he dwelt much on the merits of the Di- 
oscuri, Scopas told him that he could 
|)ay him only half of the price promised 
for the hymn, and that he must get the 
rest from the Dioscuri, who ha<i o<*cu- 
pied so large a share of his praises. 
Soon after, some one called him out of 
the house, with the information that two 
youths wished to speak to him. Dn go- 
ing out, he found no person, and l>efore 
he could return, the hall fell in, burying 
the ^ests under its ruins. When the 
rubbish was removed, it being impossi- 
ble to distinguish the bodies, disfigured 
by bruises, Simonides was enabled to de- 
tennine them by recollecting the order 
in which they had sat. This led him to 
the plan of facilitating the recollection of 
events by certain artificial associations 
with places or thin^. (See Mnemonics.) 
Another w'onderful escape of Simonides 
is related. Having once buried a bwiy 
which he had found on the beach, as he 
was himself alK>ut to w^t sail, the spirit 
of the deceased warned him not to trust 
himself to the deceitful element. He 
complied with the warning, and soon 
after received news of the loss of the 
vessel, with all her crew. Simonides vis- 
ited Athens several times, and is said to 
have conquered ABschylus, in a poetical 
contest, at the celebration of the victory 
of Marathon. During a residence in 
Sparta, he sang the heroic death of Le- 


onidas, in several fK>ems. An invitation 
from lliero, king of Syracuse, induced 
him to go to Sicily, where he spent the 
n^st of liis days, and died, B. C. 467. Of 
his numerous poems, some fragments 
have come down to us, which are con- 
tained in Brunck’s Analecta. The aii- 
cieiits<celebrate the grace, ease, and sim- 
jdicity of his poems ; hut he is accuse<l 
of avarice, and of having been the firsr 
to take pay for his writings. The inven- 
tion of five letters of the Greek alphabet, 
attributed to him. 

Simony ; the crime of trafficking w ith 
sacred things, particularly the corrupt 
prt'sentation of any one to an ecclesiastical 
l)encfice for money or reward. Simony 
is also committed by buying or selling the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper, baptism, 
ordination or absolution. It is a crime 
severely prohibited by all Christian sects, 
though the theologians of the iloman 
curia do not consider the selling of certain 
church offices simony. The name of 
this oftence, in which the seller and the 
buyer are equally guilty, is derived from 
the Chaldiean Magus, Simon, who, accord- 
ing to the Acts of the Apostles, wished to 
purchase from the apostles the communica- 
tion of the Holy Ghost by the imposition 
of hands. Simony was committed in the 
middle ages with scandalous publicity 
and frequency. 

Simoom, or Samiel (that is, poison) ; a 
noxious, hot wind, which blows afi the 
period of the equinoxes, on tlie liorders of 
Arabia, in the neighborhood of Mecca, on 
the Euphrates, and in Persia, and is iiitai 
to anunal life. It comes over burning 
deserts of sand, and its ap^iroach is indi- 
cated by terrible appearances. A dark 
ellow hue suddenly [lervades the eastern 
orizon; a thick sulphureous exhalation 
rises from 'the ground, which is first hur- 
ried round in rapid gvrations, and then 
ascends into the air, and covers the whole 
heavens. Hissing and crackling noises are 
hc>ard, and a hot current of air accompa- 
nied by low sounds rushes over the 
ground. Even tlie beasts manifest their 
terror by their bowlings, and, when the 
burning current overtakes a caravan in 
the desert, bend their heads to the earth ; 
camels plui^e their nose and mouth into 
the sand. Travellers may have learned 
this means of safety from them, as they 
also throw themselves down with their 
faces to the ground, and lie immovable 
until the hot exhalation has passed, which 
it does within a half hour at the most. 
Persons in a stream have nothing to fear. 
The bodies of those who peritti by it 
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Hwcll, and very quickly iKjgin to putrefy. 
T1ic 5 dne dust which the wind hringH jien- 
etrates. into all the folds of the clothes, and 
even into boxes and bales. It is not iin- 
j)robable that these and other hot winds 
uro overcharged with electricity. — Tlie 
siniooin is dittei*ent from tli(j chamseen^ or 
khnnisten, a south-west wind, whicb blows 
three or four days, betwe«*n July 15 and 
/\ug. 15, ill Egypt, Arabia, and on the 
J'lTsian gulf, and is accompanied by sim- 
ilar appearances. It is very hot and dry- 
ing. In those whom it surprises in the 
dcseit, th(i lungs are compressed, th<3 
hreathiiigiijflicult, the skin dry; the body 
appears fltif consumed Jiy tire. Tiie 
corps(‘s of tliosti who have thus perished 
are dried U|), but do not jaitrely. The 
sanH3 means of protection are ernjdoyed 
as against the samiel. Still ditlerent from 
cither of these winds is the harmattan. 
((p y.) 

Simplon (Italian Sempione) ; a moun- 
tain in the Swiss canton of Valais, 10,000 
ftM't high, belonging to the higli Alpine 
ridge which sepanites Switzerland from 
Italy, and extends from Mont Blanc to St. 
(jotiiard. (See Jllps,) As (his ridge is 
traversed by a valley, v/Jiich Iks below 
tlie snow line, Na|)oleon laid out one of 
bis most remarkable, roads lirre. (See 
Alps^, Roads over,) The ilospitium (q. v.), 
](ill unfinisiied hy Nafioleon, was sold by 
the gov(3riiiiient of the canton to the 
filing's of tlie Gr('at St. Bernard in 1824, 
wlio have since completed it. 

Sin. Every evil disposition, thought or 
action, by wliich the divine law (wliether 
tlie positive revealed law, or tlie inonil 
law, wliicli Goil has implanted in the mind 
of man I is violated, is sin in the wider 
sense of the word, consiilered in relation 
to morals or religion ; considered as an 
ollciice against the laws of society, an evil 
act is called a crime y misdtmeanory &,c. 
Strictly speaking, sin can attach only to 
an intelligent and free agent, who has or 
might have a kiiowdedge of the existence 
and sacroilness of the law. The inqjuta- 
tion of sin to the transgressor of the divine 
law is tli(3 regm-diiig liiiii as the autlior of 
this transgression, and a.s justly punishable 
lor it. Theologians and inoi'al philoso- 
])liei*s distinguish several sjjecies of sins, 
cither with reference to the nature of the 
law which the sinner transgresses, or to 
the subject against wliich the sin is coin- 
initted, or to the sinner, or to the nature 
and quality of the action itself. In tlie 
fii-st jioint of view, sins ai*e divided into 
those of omission and commission; but 
this division amounts, in fact, to nothing, 


liGcause, whenever a man sins, he omits 
something which he oiigiit to liave done, 
and commits something which he ought 
to have left undone. The same wn may 
fall under either class, according os we 
express the moral law which is violated 
positively or negatively. The UKiral re- 
lations between man and the objects of 
bis duty are much too close to allow an 
essential dillerenee lietween omission and 
commksion. Sins are dividcfl, like duties, 
into those towards God, our fellow-men 
and ourselves; but this division is little 
more than forma), for every sin falls, in 
some degree, under all tliree lu»ads. As 
regards tlie sinner, sin.s aie divided into 
jmiineditated and uiij)reniediuaed,ihe lat- 
ter being the fruit of sudden im]>ulse, and 
not of deliberate jiurpose. Moreover, 
there are internal and exteiual sins (the 
former include had appetites, evil 
tliouglits, &c.), conditional and uncondi- 
tional sins. Sin is often used also for that 
state of the soul which is projxjrly called 
sinfulness. Lastly, sin is divided by tlie- 
ologians into original sin and actual sin ; 
the former again into inherent sin (de- 
noting that coiTuption of nature wdiicli is 
believed to have been transmitted from the 
fii'st man to all his offspring), and imputed 
sin, denoting that liability to punishment 
to which all the posterity of Adam are 
subject hy the imputation of his transgres- 
.«'ioii. Actual sin is again divided hy the- 
ologians into mortal aud venial. Mortal 
sins, according to 1 John v, 16, 17, arc 
those the coininission of which is follow- 
ed hy spiritual death, that is, the loss of 
God’s grace, and differ from those which 
may be more easily forgiven. All Chris- 
tians, in early limes, w ere of opinion that 
there was a difference between those sins 
which a Cliristitui might fall into from tlie 
strength of natural proi>ensity, and those 
w hich evidently showed that tlie offender 
w as yet entirely in the slaver}" of sin, and 
not regenerateil, such as the denial of 
Cliristiaiiity, murder, tliefl, adulter}', fraud, 
&!'. But w'hile one party (which subse- 
quently became predominant) acted on 
the principle that the church was liouiid 
to n‘ceive every sinner, on condition of 
sincere penitence, and that absolution and 
communion could not be writlilield from 
him, particularly in the hour of death, if 
liis rci>cntaiice had continued until then, 
there was another party which would 
never receive again one who had broken 
his baptismal vow, by committing a mor- 
tal sin, because, said "they, w’c know of no 
revelation which autliorizes us to do tliis. 
What sins were to be regarded as mortal 
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was not fully dctennined by the first 
fathers of die church. Augustine con- 
sidered blasphemy, incontinency and 
murder, as falling under this class. Pe- 
trus hoinbardm (MagisL Sentcnt, ii,41, (i), 
following Cassianus and Gn^gory the 
Great, enumerates the following: super- 
bia (pride), avaritia (avarice), luxuna (vo- 
Juptuousness),im(wruth), g*M/ff (gluttony), 
inmdia (envy), acedia (sluggishness of 
heart) ; and, in order to facilitate the re- 
membrance of them, invented the word 
saligiay composed of the initial letters of 
the several names. These are the seven 
mortal sms which, since the tweltlh cen- 
tury, Iiave been enumerated in die scho- 
lastic theology, and even now are set tbrth 
in the doctrinal works of the Catholics, 
particularly in Catholic catechisms for the 
people, though even the contemporary of 
Petrus Lombardiis, Richard de t?t. Victor 
{De lyifferentia Peccati mortal is et venalisy 
iloueii, 1()50), justly makes the degree of 
immorality in the sinner, the wrong done to 
others, and the contempt shown for God, 
the standard of mortal sin ; and odier 
schoolmen gave the name of crying sins 
to murder, scxlomy, oppression of inno- 
cence, and forcible retention of well-earn- 
ed wages, and, in fact, to all tho.se sins 
which St, Paul mentions in Gal.v, 19 — ^21. 
But many modem Catholic writers have 
found this number insuflicient, and some 
of them have classed other mortal sins 
under some of the.se general heads, while 
others give an entirely different list ; and 
some, again, as the writer of the article 
Pechi, in the IJiriionnaire de Th^ogit 
(Toulouse, 1817), mention none by name, 
and say it is extremely difficult, in some 
cases, to distinguish whether^i sin is mor- 
tal. Many Protestants al.Sfi (the Calvin- 
ists excepted) adopt the di.stinction be- 
tween mortal sins and those which may 
be forgiven ; but they make this differ- 
ence to consist only in the degree of moral 
responsibility or desert of punishment; 
so that every intentional and well-know'n 
violation of duty i.s followed by the loss of 
God’s grace. The views of the Greek 
church are much like those of the Roman 
Catholic on this pf>int. 

Sinai ; a mountain of Arabia, near the 
head of the Red sea, celebrated in Scrip- 
ture history as the spot whence the law 
was given to Moses. It is situated in the 
heart of a vast and gloomy desert, the few 
inhabited spots of which are occupied by 
hordes of Arabs, who suljsist by plunder, 
and render the road impassalilc, unless 
for a large and well-defended caravan. 
At the foot of the mountain is the Greek 


convent of St. Catharine, founded in 1331, 
by William Bouldesell, which has ever 
since continued to afford hospitality to the 
pilgrims whose zeal impels them to brave 
the perils of this road. The monks are 
kept, as it were, imprisoned in this con- 
vent by tbe wild Arabs of the surround- 
ing country. 150 miles south-east of 
Suez. 

SiNAMARi; a river of French Guiana, 
which flows into the Atlantic in lat. 5° .‘)9 
N. To its banks were transported the 
victims of the 18th Fructidor. (q. v.) 

Sinapism ; a poultice of mustard. 
These poidlices are made hi different 
ways. One is of inustard-sflh and lin- 
seed or crumb of bread equal parts, vine- 
gar a sufficient quantity ; another of mus- 
tartl-seed pulverized, any quantity, vine- 
gar a sufficient quantity. 

Singapore, or Singapura ; capital of 
a small island at the soiitheni extremity 
of Malacca, lat. 1° 15^ N. ; Ion. 104° E. It 
was ceded, with the neighboring islands 
within ten miles around it, to the East 
India coirqmny by the sultan of Johor, in 
1824, who bail previously, however, made 
a similar treaty, in consequence of which 
it had been occupied by sir T. S. Rallies 
in 1819. The climate is healthy. The 
interior is laid out in gardens and planta- 
tions, and its shores supply a valuable ar- 
ticle of commerce in the agar-agar, a kind 
of sea- weed {fucus sacchnrinns), which is 
used in China for paint, glue and valrnish, 
and the finer sorts make a sweetmeat. 
The town stands on a point of land near 
a bay affording a safe anchorage at all 
seasons, and commanding the navigation 
of the straits of Malacca. The {X)pulation, 
which, in 1819, was 150, had increased, 
in 1830, to above 10,000 i>ersons, exclusive 
of the garrison and the floating [Kipiilation. 
Many of the settlers are Chinese. The 
exports exceed £3,000,000 per annum. 
(See Crawfurd’s Embassy to Siam and 
Cochin-China,) 

Sindh. (See Indus.) 

SiNDON. (See Byssus.) 

Sine, in mathematics ; a line drawn 
perfjcndicularly from one end of an arc 
upon the radius, drawn to the other 
end. The sine of the arc is also the sine 
of the angle subtended by the arc. Trigo- 
nometry (q. v.) teaches that, in plain tri- 
angles, the sides are to each other as the 
sines of the opposite angles ; in spherical 
triangles, however, the sines of the sides 
are to each other as the sines of the angles 
opposite to these sides. Hence it appears 
how important the sine is for finding cer- 
tain parts of triangles, from certain given 
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parts. To render these calculations (which 
occur so often) more easy, tables have 
been drawn up, in which the logarithms 
of the sines are given. — By cosine is un- 
derstood the sine of the complement of the 
arc (such an arc as, if added, would make 
it ninety degrees). — Versed sine isthatyior- 
tion ol the radius which is intercepted 
between the sine and the arc. (For the 
other important lines in trigonometry, as 
the secant^ tangent^ &c,, see the respective 
artit’les.) Among the many tables, we 
mention only those of Vega, and the Ta- 
bles PortcUives, par Francois CaUet, pub- 
lished by Didot. (See Logarithm^ 

Sinecure (Latin, sine cura^ witnout a 
«Mjre); properly, an ecclesiastical term, 
signifying a benefice without cure of 
souls. (See Ahhis Commcndataires.) It 
has hence come to lie applied to any 
charge or [)ost without duties attached to 
it. The gross abuses which exist in Eng- 
land ill regard to sinecures, have arisen 
mostly from changes in the state of socie- 
ty, alterations in the management of the 
reveniu*, or the administration of justice, 
and from the union of the three king- 
dtmis. The offices, with their cmolu- 
riieiils, have thus been kept up when the 
duties had ceased. Thus the duke of 
St. Allan’s is master of the hawks in the 
royal household, with a salary of upwards 
of (>000 dollai-s. Besides tlie absolute sine- 
cures^ there an? offices of which the du- 
ties are discharged, for a small salary, by 
a (lefMity, while the placeman pockets the 
principal profits. Lord Ellenborough, for 
instance, is clerk of the court of king’s 
bench, with a stilary of 42,000 dollars. In 
the departments of the army, navy, reve- 
nue, administration, &c., are numberless 
simihir cases. The totid amount of mon- 
ey thus paid, in great part, to .noblemen, 
or their relations and dependants, is little 
short of half a million pounds sterling a 
year. ^Sec Parliamentary Reform^ at tlie 
close of the last volume.) 

Singing. In the article Music (q. v.) 
we have touched upon the origin of vocal, 
as well as instrumental music. Singing 
unites, in its perfection, music with lyric 
|x>ctry ; we say lyric poetry, because the 
poetry must accord witli tlie music, and 
music is, in itself, a language of feeling. 
The chief elements of a good singer are, 
1. a voice distinguished for melody and 
compass ; 2. skill to read notes correctly 
and rcadily, and accurate intonation ; 3. a 
distinct utterance ; and 4. adaptation of 
the delivery to die meaning of the words, 
in which the singer shows his taste and 
feeling. There are three chief mediods, 


or schools of singing — the Italian, Ger- 
man, and French. (Sec Music, and Ital- 
ian Music,) Formerly, the Italians only 
had a proper school of singing, because, 
with them, singing was early made a sub- 
ject of scientific instruction. The Italian 
method is distinguished V>y peculiar atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the vocal organs, 
in order to give the voice the greatest 
clearness and flexibility ; secondly, by the 
soft swelling and blending of the tones, 
which is called portamento di voce (q. v.), 
and gives to the whole a charm and keep- 
ing similar to the effect of a perfect pic- 
ture; thirdly, by a distinct utterance of 
the words, though in diis the Italian sing- 
ers are greatly aided by their melodious 
language. Another advantage of this 
school is its skill in recUativo (q. v.) — a mu- 
sical discourse, between singing and 
speaking (though, even among the Ital- 
ians, this latter excellence has become 
comparatively rare of late). The defects 
of this school are, that it often runs into 
an excess of art and oniament, which, 
among many other causes, is partly owing 
to the circumstance that, formerly, com- 
posers wrote only the fundamental notes 
for the singers, and left them to supply 
the rest. But Rossini has introduced the 
fashion of writing all the ornaments in 
full. The Italian style of singing appears 
to the greatest advantage in the concert, 
and the buffo style of the opera. The 
German school, or style, is more unbend- 
ing, and better adapted for church music. 
The fugue is its triumph ; firmness and 
steadiness its excellences. The German 
aims at simplicity, character, and deep 
meaning, and wishes to make the music 
a perfect expression of the feeling. Hence 
the German singer often neglects to make 
the words distinctly intelligible. Yet the 
Germans have adopted much from the 
Italians, in regard to the cultivation of the 
vocal organs, as well as the execution, 
and have treated singing most scientifical- 
ly. There is a surprising similarity of 
character in the schools of singing and 
fiainting, in each of these two nations. 
The French method borders closely on 
declamation, and shows the proneness of 
the nation to conversation. The language 
is very unfavorable for singing, on account 
of its want of verbal accent, and the swal- 
lowing of tlie final syllables. Though the 
German idiom can by no means be said to 
be well adapted for singing, on account 
of its many consonants, vet die French is 
still less so, particularly mini its many na- 
sal sounds. The French singing is, how- 
ever, truly fine in the simple national 
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songs : these recall the time of the trotilm- 
flours, aiid have sometliing iincoininonly 
ciiartuiug. With the ck€tnsons, vaxulevUles^ 
and ronael^s^ tiio case is didoreiit: in 
these, the french aim chiefly at wit and 
|K»iut, and the song is made sul)scrvientto 
die wonls, not die wonls to the song. All 
three nations have many works for giving 
instniction in singing, but none so many 
as the Germans. 

Singing Schools . — TJie study of singing, 
as an art, has been hallowtMl by its devo- 
tion to the service of religion, l)oth in an- 
cient and modern times, and it has been 
considered an olfertual instniment in tlie 
civilization of mankind. It w^ls a law of 
the Egyptians, that children should he iii- 
stnicteil in particular braiiclics of music 
and singing: we may tlicrefore justly in- 
fer that singing sciiools existed in Egypt. 
Among tlie Jews, singing wils connectc<l 
with all their religious ceremonies. Samu- 
el established, during the peaceful y('a!*s 
of his nde, the celebrated schools of tin? 
prophets, in which singing, music, and po- 
etry were taught. Under l)avid, tii(» chief 
of the Levites gave instructioii in singing, 
and had the direction, Avith tw’enty-fonr 
assistants, of a choir of 4000 singers and 
musicians. Among the Chinese, also, 
singing schools have bf?cn ostahlislu'd from 
the most remote times ; two of the prin- 
cipal inandanns ore directoi*s of the sing- 
ing schools at Pekin ; eight head teachers, 
and sixteen under teachers, with eight 
sifl)ordinate mandarins, eight inusicogra- 
phers, and eighty scholai>«, coiiijkisc the 
institution. Among the Jews, splendor, 
and the love of the line arts, reached their 
height under Solomon, and no exhibition 
of modem times can Iw compared w'iili 
the rmisical fe*stival at the dedication of 
Solomon’s temple, at which, accf»rding to 
tradition, were united 200,000 sirigci*s, 
40,000 harps, 40,000 sistriim.s, and 200,000 
silver trumpets. Among tluj (Greeks, the 
oracles were always delivered in song. 
The scholars of Pythagoras were obliged, 
on waking in the morning, and before go- 
ing to sleep in the evening, to eliant soi^, 
in order to overcotne the disturbing iiimi- 
ences of the world. Th<j greatest variety 
of hymns were sung in the worship of 
Apollo. The singing sciiools of the (rreeks 
are celebrated : at their gniat public games, 
musical contests look place, and the four 
most sacred festivals, the Olympic, Pythi- 
on, Nems&an, and Isthmian games, as well 
as the Panathentea, thus lK3carne schools 
of music. Through the Etniscans and 
Greeks, singing was introduced among 
the Romans. Under the Roman empe- 


rors, the passion ibr music and smging' 
ieached its height ; many of the cm|)ero]'H 
gave themselves up to it with ardor. But 
proper singing schools were not known in 
ancient Romo, as the most distiiigiiishetl 
musicians wen^ fortdgners. Among the 
Gauls, music was taught and jimctistMl by 
the Hruids and Banis. With the religion 
of the Druids, th«‘se singing schools were 
also introduced into Britain. Er<un the 
earliest times, the singers of Scotland and 
Britain wi're celebrated ; aflor the extinc- 
tion of Driiidisin, they were called min- 
strelSy and resided chiefly in Wales. What 
has been said of the Tuiscon of the Ger- 
mans, is very imeertain ; liowever, tlie 
Gernuuis had singers, and national songs, 
partieularly martial songs, which worv, 
transmitted from mouth to month. With 
the iiitroiliietion of (^hristimiity, the sing- 
ing schools nc(niired a higher ano nobler 
chanicttT. The first Christians, particu- 
larly tlie Tlierapeiitie, hi Palestine and 
Egypt, snug hymns in alternate choirs, 
during their religious cercunonies. Clemens 
Romaiins, a companion of the apostle 
Paul, w'as the first to* establish the head 
singer, to begin the psalm, and lead the 
ussemlily ; the elders of the ehiirch were 
als^) the directors of the singing, Ambrose 
and Chrysostom w’nrinly promoted it. As 
early as the first (‘cntnries, particular sing- 
ing schools w'ere ('stahlisheil. Cyril re- 
lates that St. Theodosius wiis headvinger 
at the church, in his native place, from Ins 
earliest childhood, and St. Nicctius, arch- 
bishop of Treves, in the first half of tlu' 
sixth century, resolved to liave all tin* hoys, 
horn in his <liocese, instnicted in singing 
as soon as they could talk. Proper semi- 
naries for spreading the knowledge of 
singing were first estahlisIuMl in Rome by 
])ope Sylvester, between .‘U4 and A 
singing school, belonging jointly to all the 
churcfies in the city, was instituted, and 
W71S obligiid to funiisli choii*s flu* all tlie 
sacred masses and religious ceremonies 
conducted by the pojie or presbyter. The 
director of this singing school, called Pri- 
micerins, instnicted sekset youths in sing- 
ing, reading of the Holy Scriptun'S, and in 
good manners ; these scholars were called 
ministrales and clerici. Pope Gregory the 
Great (.590 — (>04) greatly extended and 
improved the singing schools. In the 
school of the Latenin, the couch was still 
to be seen, in the ninth century, on whicli 
Gregory reposed while he instructed tVie 
singers, os also the rod with which he 
threatened the hoys, and his Antiphonarv- 
um. (See Antiphony.) TJic hoys who 
song well were maintained by the school, 
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and afterwards made chamberlains to the 
pope. Most of the scholars were taken 
from the Roman orphan asylum, whence 
the singing school was also called orphano- 
trophium. The same pope sent Augustin 
or Austin as a missionary to England, ac- 
companied by many assistants and sing- 
ers. Augustus and king Alfred, at*the en0 
of the ninth century, spread the art or 
singing in Great Bntain. Charlemagne 
introduced it into France and Germany, 
lie sent singers to Rome, who were there 
instructed, and, on their return, founded 
singing schools, lirstat Metz and Soissoris, 
afterwards in many other towns. Charle- 
magne often ])re8ided in his principal 
scliool, and directed the instniction ; his 
(laughtei*s practised music three hours 
daily. All the music masters were taken 
from the ch;rgy. From the time of Pepin, 
a royal clmptil was always connected with 
the royal pala^'o, under the inspection of 
a music master, called menestreL The so 
called fray acieiice of the Provencals errfe 
braced music as well ns poetry. iHie trou- 
badours diffused it from the eleventh to 
the fourteenth century ; the schools of the 
minnesingers originated from them; the 
most flourishing period of the German 
minnesingers was in the thirteenth centu- 
ry ; among them were emperors, kings, 
princes, and counts; hut when, at a later 
period, th(5 use of court fools prfwailed, 
these^ noble singers became extinct at 
court, and the art fell into the hands of 
common mastersiiigers. (q. v.) In the 
middle of the flftecuith century, figurate 
music was already taught in the Singing 
schools at Augsburg. French and Ger- 
man compositions >vere principally sung. 
The principal singing choirs of the north 
of Germany, sprung from the religious 
zeal of Luther, who advised the study of 
music, and the cultivation of it, us a j)art 
of the religious service. In those early 
times, when the custom prevailcHl of per- 
forming mysteries, and celebrating many 
other religious lestivals, singing choirs of- 
ten assisted in these performances. Anoth- 
er kind of singing school, which existed 
in the twelfth and tliirteeiitli centuries, 
must also be mentioned. In Italy, princes 
and states, in the middle ages, had in their 
service whole companies of singers and 
players, who appeared in numbers at all 
tlie chief festivals. Guido of Arezzo, at the 
begiiming of the thirteenth centui^, did 
much for the improvement of singing, 
and founded new schools. In tlie six- 
teenth century, a higher and purer taste 
for music was awakened, chiefly by Pa- 
lestrina (q. V.), the famous master, of tho 
VOL. XI. 36 


old Roman school. The same poiilNSrfiil 
influence which he exercised over t&isAn* 
cient Italian school of singing, Francesco 
Durante (q. v.) had over the modem. At 
the end of the seventeenth centu^, the 
singmg school of Francesco Antonio Pis- 
tochi, in Bologna, was distinguished, which 
was continued by his famous scholars. 
Ant. Bernachi and Ant. Pasi. In the 
eighteenth centuiy, the following schools 
were celebrated : that of Brivio, in Milan ; 
Franc. Peli, in Modena ; Redi, in Flor- 
ence ; Amadori, in Rome ; but, particu- 
larly, those of Nic. Porpora (q. v.j, Leo- 
nardo Leo, and Franc. Feo, in Naples. 
(See Italian Music,) These conservato- 
rios (q. v.), or public singing and music 
schools, had the greatest influence, both 
in Italy and France, in perfecting music. 

SiJviGAGLiA, in the papal delegation of 
Urbino, between Rimini and Ancona ; a 
small fortified place with 6200 inhabitants, 
celebrated for its annual fair, which lasts 
from July 20 to August 10. During this 
time, toggle or booths are erected along 
the canal, which are crowded with for- 
eign and native traders, and the place, 
thronged with jugglers, dancers, &c., ex- 
hibits a panorama of Italy in miniature. 

Sinking Fund. The term sinking 
fund is applied to a fund appropriated by 
a government to tlie purchase or extin- 
guishment of its own debts. Where a 
government merely directs its treasurer 
to apply moneys, accruing from perma- 
nent sources of revenue, to the payment 
of the public debt, the term sinking fund 
can only signify the excess of the current 
revenues over the current expenditures. 
But the term is not ordinarily applied in 
such a case. In England, as early as 
1716, sir Robert Walpole projected the 
sinking fund system, which was partially 
applied at that time, but brought into op- 
eration more fully in 1786, by Mr. Pitt. 
New taxes were imposed to such an 
amount as, upon estimation, would leave 
a surplus revenue of £900,000 beyond 
the current annual expenditure, and the 
payment of interest on the public debt. 
Assuming that, for a given number of 
years, the expenditure of the government 
would not exceed the estimated amount, 
and that the resources would yield this 
surplus, it followed, of course, that the 
public debt would eventually be extin- 
guished by the application of this surplus 
to this purpose. And if the revenues, 
and expenditures for other purposes than 
the pa^^nent of the interest ana principal 
of the public debt were kept at the same 
amount, it would follow that a greater 
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amount could annually be applied to the 
payment of tlie principal of the debt, since 
a smaller amount would be requisite for 
tlie payment of the interest, in consequence 
of the constant reduction of the debt. 
All this is quite plain, and it would be 
equally true whether the payments were 
the extinguishment of a certain portion 
of the debt, or the purchase of it by the 
commissioners, or by trustees, who should 
hold the amount redeemed, and receive 
interest upon it, like luiy other creditors 
of the government, applying the interest 
so received to the further purchase of stock. 
This latter system was adopted in Great 
Britain, so that, in 1813, when this system 
of the sinking fund had been in opera- 
tion twenty -seven years, a little more than 
£210,000,000 sterling had been redeem- 
ed, leaving the net amount of the public 
deht- about £575.000,000, though the nom- 
inal amount was then above £812,000,000. 
In 1786, the debt was about £2^18,000,000. 
When this system was adopted, it was 
represented that, by some mysterious o|)e- 
ration, it would infallibly result in tlie ex- 
tinguishment of the debt ; and the system 
was celebrated as a grand economical 
discover>% But after infinite arguments 
and calculations, and some ridicule on 
the part of unbelievers, it wils found that 
there was no advantage obtained by buy- 
ing up a part of the debt, and at the same 
time contractmg an equal or greater 
amount at an equivalent rate of interest. 
A sinking fund, in the plain and intelli- 
gible sense of lieing a system of provisions 
and guaranties for the pavinent of the 
interest and redemption of the princi[)al 
of tlie public debt, is undoubtedly of great 
imfxirtance, and necessary to sustain tlie 
public credit. When no jiart of the debt 
is made redeemable, sucli a system can 
be earned into operation only by buying 
up the public securities. But the still 
continuing to call the part so Ixiiight up 
a portion of tlic public debt, and receiving 
interest upon it, and keeping accounts 
resj^cting it, are a mere idle ceremony. 
A sinking fund was early established un- 
der the government of the United States. 
From 1803 down to 1817, the sum of 
$8,000,000 annually was appropriated to 
that fund, and the stock bought up or paid 
oflf by the commissioners, was registered 
in the treasury office, to the credit of the 
commissioners of that fund ; and the in- 
terest accruing on such stock constituted 
a part of the nmd for the payment of die 
interest and redemption of the principal 
of the unredeemed part of the debt ; and 
in 1814; a little more than $33,000,000 


was entered in tlio lK)oks of the treasury 
to tlie credit of those commissioners. 
Certain revenues were appropriated to this 
fund, it being intended, like any otlicr 
similar one, as a sort of pledge of the pub- 
lic faith and resources to the public cred- 
itors. But before the close of that war, 
$he fulid had, from time to time, been 
xhargetl with the payment of amounts to 
which it was inadequate, so that it no 
longer held out sufficient security to the 
public creditors. Accordingly, in 1817, a 
larger amount of approfiriations was made 
to the funil, and by tiie act of congress of 
the third of March of that year, it was 
provided that the certificates of tlie stock 
redeemed should he cancelled ; that is, the 
commissioners of this fiiiul did not any 
longer ap[)ear as the creditors of the gov- 
ernment on the treasury hooks. The 
ordinary and plain mode of prcM'eeding 
was adopted : wlien any part of tlie debt 
was paid, the securities were cancelled, 
and did not allerwai'ds appear in the 
public accounts. 

Sion ; one of tlie hills on which the 
city of Jenisalem was built. The part 
of the city on mount Sion was also called 
tlie “ city of David,” and the lower city, 
on mount Acra, was called the “ daughter 
of Sion.” (See Jerusalem,) 

Sioux, or Dahcotah Indians ; a fam- 
ily of Indian tribes dwelling to the west 
of the Mississijipi, (See Indians^ ^mer- 
icaju) 

Siphon ; a bent tube with one leg 
shorter than the other, used for transfer- 
ring a lic}uid from one vessel to another. 
This is etfected by exhausting the siplioii 
of the air which it contains, or at least so 
rarefying it that the jiressure of the at- 
niosplicre on tiie surfaceof the water will 
force up tfie liquid beyond the highest 
point or the curve of the siphon, when it 
will descend by the opposite leg. The 
power of the siphon is limited merely to 
decanting, and cannot be applied to raise 
the liquid above its level in the original 
vessel ; nor will it continue to act aller 
the level of the vessel into which it is de- 
canted licconies equal to that from which 
it is drawn off. Instead of exliausting 
the siphon of air, it may be inverted onu 
filled with water ; if botli ends ore then 
stopped, and the shorter leg immersed in 
the water to be drawn off, on removing 
the plugs, the water will flow. If the 
siphon is large, as is the case where it is 
used for carrying water over a hill, it may 
lie filled by an orifice in the upper point 
of the curve, which may then bo plugged; 
and, on removing the plugs of the ends, 
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the water will flow, as in the case last 
' mentioned. A Wnrternberg siphon is 
one in which the extremities of the legs 
' are turned upwards, and which can be 
ke])t constantly filled. (See HydrostcUics, 
and Jlir.) 

Sir ; a tenn of courtesy, now applied, 
without distinction of rank, to all p«i*8ons, 
ibrinerly confined to gentlemen (probably 
derived from .ncur, 5cig7iear, lord). It is 
also the title of honor of knights and bar- 
onets, and as such is always prefixed to 
the Christian name. — *Sire, in France, is a 
term of respect, by wliich the king is ad- 
dressed. 

I;?! RAC II. Jesus, son of Sirach, was a 
Jew of Palestine, who, about B. C. 140, 
alter his arrival in Egypt, translated into 
Greek, for the use of the Alexandrian 
Jews, the book of Proverbs, which his 
grandfather, of the same name, had origi- 
nally composed in Hebrew. The Catholic 
church admits this book (Wisdom of Je- 
sus, son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus) into 
the canon ; by the Protestants it is ranked 
among the apocryphal books. It is writ- 
ten in a deep religious tone, and abounds 
ill exceflent practical rules of life. 

Siren. (See Salamander,) 

Sirens ; inferior goddesses, who, by 
their singing, fascinated those that staled 
by their island, and then destroyed them. 
Homer mentions but two, and represents 
them as young women, without informing 
us of Their origin. Later poets, who give a 
diflerent account of their })ersons, num- 
ber, names, and jilace of residence, usual- 
ly describe them as daughters of the 
jEtolian river god Achelous, by Sterope, 
daughter of Amnhaon, or by the muse 
Melpomene, or Terpsichore, sometimes 
as having sprung from the blood which 
flowed to the earth from the horn of 
Achelous, broken in his struggle with 
Hercules. Euripides, in refi^rence to the 
latter account, calls them the daughters of 
the Earth. So])hocles calls them daugh- 
ters of Phorcus ; and this is, perhaps, the 
oldest account. The author of tlie Orphic 
Argonautics jilaccs them on a projecting 
rock on the shore near iEtna, alluring the 
Argonauts by their fatal singing. But 
Orpheus sang a heroic song to his lute, and 
the Sirens flung away their flutes and lyres, 
and threw themselves into the sea, where 
they became fbnnidable rocks. These Si- 
rens, thus converted to stone, could not be 
dangerous to Ulysses, and the poet as- 
sumes others in the Tyrrhenean sea, whom 
he encountered. Plato feigns eight Sirens, 
who are borne round on the eight heavenly 
circles, and who make the music of the 


spheres, which others attribute to the 
nine Muses. There is likewise a story 
of their trial of skill in singing, with the 
Muses. The latter were victorious, and, 
plucking the feathers from the wings of 
the Sirens, made garlands of them. Ac- 
cording to Hyginus, the Sirens received 
these wings from Ceres, after the rape of 
Proserpine, because, although in her train, 
they had not rendered her assistance. 

Sirius (dogstar); the most brilliant of 
the fixed stars, and the largest in the con- 
stellation of the Great Dog. (See Con- 
stelUUions, and Dogduys,) 

Sirocco ; a hot, relaxing and oppres- 
sive south-east wind, which blows in Si- 
cily and Italy. Some have supposed it 
to l>e the same as the simoom, tempered 
by its passage across the water. 

SisMONDi, John Charles Leonard Si- 
inonde de, a celebrated historian and jio- 
litical economist, was bom at Geneva, in 
1773, of a family originally from Pisa, but 
which had long been settled in the south 
of France, and in Switzerland. The fa- 
ther of Sismondi, a member of the old 
Genevan government, retired to England 
with his family, in consequence of the 
troubles in 1792. (See Geneva,) On his 
return, in 1794, he was ari-ested, with his 
son, and both were sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment, and a heavy fine. Having 
recovered his liberty after the 9th Thermi- 
dor, Sismondi went to Tuscany (1795), but 
was there subjected to new persecutions. 
The French first threw him into prison 
as an aristocrat; and, Geneva having 
been meanwhile annexed to France, the 
insurgent Italians next confined him as a 
Frenchman. In the autumn of 1800, he 
returned to Geneva, and soon after pub- 
lished his first work, Tableau de VJfgrictd- 
lure Toscane (1801), which was soon after 
followed by several valuable works, par- 
ticularly the treatise entitled De la 
Richesse Commerciale (2 vols., 8vo., 1803). 
His studies were not confined to history, 
politics and the sciences auxiliary to them ; 
he also paid much attention to polite lit- 
erature. His extensive knowledge of for- 
eign literatures, particularly the German 
school of poetry and criticism, contributed 
to raise his views alwve the narrow con- 
ventional rules then predominant in 
French {esthetics ; and his LitUrature du 
Midi de VEurope (2d edition, 4 vols., 1829, 
translated into English) forms an epoch 
in literary history. In tne field of history, 
Sismondi has acquired a high reputation 
by his two great works, Histoire des Ri- 
puhliques Itcdxennes du Moyen Age (16 
vols., 8vo., 3d edition, 1826), and Histoire 
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des Francois (yet incomploto, vols. 1 — 15, 
1821 — JU). His other works are .Vom- 
veaitx Priticipes (PKconomie politique^ ou 
de la Rxchesse dans ses Rapports avcc la 
Popidation (2 vols., 2d edition, 182!)) ; Ju- 
lia Severa (3 vols., 1822) — a historical ro- 
mance, illustrating tlie state of (raid at the 
time of the invasion by Clovis, towimls 
the end of the fifth century; History of 
the Italian Republics, be?ing u View of the 
Rise, Pro^ss and Fall of Italian Free- 
dom (in English, I vok, and French, 2 
vols., 8vo., 1832); and IJes Ksptrances ct 
des Besoins de Vltalie (18;(2). He was also 
a frequent contributor to the Revue Enc?/- 
clopidiqtte previously to its adoption of 
St. Shnoiiian principles; and most of the 
notices of the distinguished historical per- 
sonages of Italy in the Bios^raphic Univer- 
selle are front' his pen. In liis political 
principles, Sismondi is aristocratico-repub- 
lican ; and, although he had previously 
appeared, if not opposed, at least indifter- 
ent, to the imperial government, yet, after 
Napoleon’s retiini from Elba, he publish- 
ed a warm eulogiuin on the acte addition- 
nel^Examen de la Constitution Frangaise)^ 
in which he called ujKtn all Frenchmen 
to rally round the einp<*ror, in defence of 
the national independence. Napoleon, in 
consequence, named him a inemlM.*r of 
the legion of honor; but Sismondi declin- 
ed receiving any ntark of lavor. As a 
historian, he is distinguished for his 
full and accurate naiTutive, drawn with 
great scrupulousness from original 
sources ; and his works are replett^ with 
instruction in regard to facts, and in their 
pictures of the changes in the social con- 
dition. But he is sonietiiru s prolix, and 
we often miss tlie proi<>uiid views and 
large conclusions of tJie philosophical his- 
torian. 

SisTixE Chapel (Cappella Sistina)] a 
chafxil in the Vatican, so called from pope 
Sixtus IV, who erected it, and destine<! it 
ibr the religious services fxjrfijrmed during 
Passion Week, for which it is still chiefly 
used. Its dimensions are very large. The 
whole wall behiiul the altar is covered by 
Michael Angelo’s picture of the last Judg- 
ment — a ^at poem in itself. On the 
vaulted ceiling, the same master has ))alnt- 
ed the creation of the world, and around 
it prophets and sibyls. The other walls 
contain, in twelve compartments, the pro- 
ductions of Signorelli, Filippi, Perugino, 
Roselli, &c., which relieve the mind, 
tasked by the ngantic and overpowering 
conceptions of the immortal Angelo. 
Words arc inadequate to describe the 
efiect of the celebration of the passion of 


the Savior by the pv»])e and cardinals in 
this chapel (luring Passion WtH‘k, when 
gi'and and appropriate ccrcirKuiies, aid- 
ed hy incoinparahlo mnsic, comhino with 
the noblest productions of the p(.*ncil, 
to produce the highest eireot of Catholic 
W'orship. 

lr?is'itaA. (See Indian Literature,) 

Sistrum; a luusieal instrument of the 
ancients. '’J’ho Egyptians used it in the 
woi*ship of Isis, aiul it is still Ibiiiid in 
Egypt uiid Abyssinia. It consists of an 
oval hoop of nuitul with a handle. 
Through this hoop arc bored hol(*s, in 
which are metal bars, which, on agitating 
or heating the instrument, produce the 
sound. The finer tlie metal, and the 
more peribet the jiroportion of the holes, 
the more agreeable is the tone of the 
instrument. The German guitar has also 
been called sish um. 

Sisyphus ; king of Corinth (whudi, ac- 
cording to soiiK^, he built), and sun of 
/Eolusand Enurete. He married IMerope, 
the daughter of Atlas. The Attic [loets 
relate many instances of his aij. Theseus, 
whose dominions he disturbed, slew him. 
SoiiKi impute his death to Jupitet, in re- 
venge tc)r his having informed yEso})iisof 
the rape of liis daughter. He is said to 
have put Heath in letu^rs, so that, ll>r some 
time, no one died. Ho afterwards ovt‘r- 
njaehed Pluto, hy glutting h‘uve to visit 
the upper regions, whence he did not ra- 
turn till he had lived out the iiatura^term 
of his life. In consequence of this, he 
was obliged to roll a heavy stone to the 
top of a hill in the inh'i'iial regions. The 
Slone no sooner reached the summit than 
it fell back, thus rendering his punishment 
eternal. 

SiwAH ; one of the oastjs in the desert 
of Libya, to tlit; west of Egypt, interesting 
from the rifins which it contains. It lies 
ill lat. 29° 12' N.; Ion. 2()° <>' E.; 120 
miles W. from the Nile, and is about six 
miles long hy four or five wide. It is 
suppos(;d to contain 8000 inhuhitants, of 
whom 2500 are in the town of Siwah. 
The soil is fertile, yielding daUJS, jioine- 
granates, figs, oliviis and gmjics. Tepid 
springs, holding salt in .solution, are nu 
merouH. This oasis is supposed to be the 
site of the celebrated temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, the ruins of which travellers 
think they have discovered at the distance 
of a league and a half from the town, cov- 
ering an area of J3G0 feet by 300. The 
ruins are in the Egyptian style of arclii- 
tecture, and covered with a profusion of 
hieroglvphical and other sculptures in re- 
lief and painted. Nearly a mile from these 
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ruins, in a grove of date palms, is the ccl- 

* ebrated Fountain of the Sun, dedicated to 
Ammon. It is ninety f(?et in length by 

* sixty, and appears to he warmer by night 
than by day. Close by this spring are 
traces of a temple supposed to l)e the rel- 
ics of a sanctuary mentioned by Diodo- 
rus Sicidiis. A nioimtain in the neigh- 
borhood has been converted into cata- 
combs, some of the tombs of which are on 
a magnificent scale, resembling the cele- 
brated sepulchral chambers or Thebes in 
decoration, sculpture and painting. A 
succession of lakes and temples stretches 
into the desert towards the west, and 
tombs, catacombs an<l churches, are scat- 
tered over the wa.ste. At a short distance 
from the siicred lake there is a temple of 
lioman or Greek construction, the archi- 
tecture of which is of the Doric*, order — a 
singular circumstance in a country sur- 
rounded by immense deserts, and 400 
miles distant fiom the ancient seats of 
civilization. (See Browne’s Ti'avels in 
Ji/rica and Syria.) 

Six Nations. (See Iroquois.) 

Sixtus V, the greatest ruler and states- 
man among the popes of the three last 
centuries, was Inmi in 1521, at (irotta a 
Mure, not lar Irom the little town of Mont- 
alto, in the mark of Ancona. His proper 
name was Felix Peretti. He gave early 
indications of an aspiring spirit, and was 
delivered by his uncle, a Franciscan, at 
Mont^to, from the humble labors by 
which his indigent parents procAired their 
bread. In the schools of this order at 
Montalto, Pesaro, Formo, Bologna, &<*., 
Peretti, having joined the Franciscans in 
15J14, received the usual strict educa- 
tion and instruction of the monasteries. 
Ilis active spirit soon made him conver- 
sant with the scholastic philosophy and 
theology and Roman litcTature! In 1544, 
he gave instruction in the canon law at 
Rimini, and, in 1546, at Sienna. In 1548, 
he was made priest, doctor of divinity, 
and superintendent of the monastic s<*hool 
of Sienna. He made himself famous in 
Rome, likewise, as on acute logician and 
preacher, where, in 1551, the favor of 
fiome cardinals procured him a permanent 
residence. Here he gained much reputa- 
tion, not only by his jiiilpit performances, 
but also by his pious works, as the found- 
ing of a brotherhood for solemnly car- 
rying the host to the sick, under the 
name of the society of the holy sacrament, 
and an asylum for indigent young girls, 
according to the rule of St. Clara. His 
work on mystical divinity, and his Golden 
Register, extracted from the writings of 
36 * 


Aristotle and his commentator Averroes, 
were also fruits of this residence at Rome, 
which, however, was embittered by the 
vexatious controversies in which his un- 
quiet spirit, and his aversion to the mo- 
nastic life, involved him. Cardinal Capri, 
the protector of his order, defended him 
from the violence of his associates ; but 
he was continually plunged into new dif- 
ficulties by his own intolerance, and the 
jealousy of the monks, arising from the 
reputation wdiich he had acquired as a 
preacher on his visits to the principal cit- 
ies of Italy. His situation was not im- 
proved by his removal to Venice, where, 
ill 1556, he was appointed superintendent 
of the Franciscan school, and, in 1557, 
inquisitor-general. He discharged these 
office's witli great strictness, and not p'ith- 
out some danger ; for the abhorrence in 
which the Venetians held the inquisition 
compelled him s(;veral times to flee from 
the city. In 1560, he gladly returned to 
Rome, where the j)ope made him a coun- 
sellor ol* the holy office (the inquisition), 
and professor in the university ; and his 
order, at the suggi'stion of Capri, chose 
him their ])rociirutor-general. He attend- 
ee! the ]>a})al legate to Spain, in 1.565, as 
the theologian of the embassy. Here he 
became acquainted with the policy of the 
Spanish court, and, by his sermons, ob- 
tained the esteem of Philip II and his no- 
bles. The cardinal of Alessandria bein^ 
made pope, in 1566, under the name of 
Pius V, 1 ‘levated his old friend Peretti to 
the rank of vicar-general of the Francis- 
cans, bishop of St. Agata de’ Goti, and 
father confessor to the pope. Peretti 
now' labored to repress the disorders 
which had arisen among the Franciscans, 
and to improve by pastoral letters the 
morals of the clergy of his diocese, which 
he never visited but once : moreover, he 
generously pardoned his former enemies. 
In 1570, he w’as made a cardinal, and as- 
sumed the name of .1/onfa/fo, because car- 
dinals of low’ birth iu-e accustomed to ex- 
<*Iiange their family name for the name 
of their native place. Well acquainted 
with the policy of his colleagues, he be- 
lieved the. surest w'ay to gain the triple 
crown — the great object of his ambition — 
was to pursue a course of conduct which 
shoidd not awoken the jealousy of the 
other cardinals. Till then, violent, am- 
bitious, active, and sti*ong in body, he 
seemed to have adopted with the purple 
all the opposite qualities. His influence 
over Pius V he used with moderation, 
and, after his death, avoided connecting 
himself with any jmrty in the conclave. 
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Under Gregory XIII, he withdrew almost 
wholly from the court, and took j)art, as 
lie pi*etended, very reluctantly in the im- 
provement of the calendar, and the impor- 
tant political negotiations with Russia 
and England, in which his w'isdom and 
experience could not be dispensed with. 
He treated every one with kindness and 
atlability, and suffered injuries without 
seeking for revenue. Instead of permit- 
ting his poor relations to reap much ad- 
vantage from his advancement, he ex- 
pended his income (which was, indeed, 
rather small) in pious establishments, acts 
of lienevolence, and litt'rary enterprises, 
erected new monnmonts to forgotten 
saints, fed the poor, superin tendi'd an 
edition of the works of St. Ambrose, and 
presented the appearance of a sick ainl 
l>roken-down old man, who loved, above 
all things else, tranquillity and devotion. 
But, in the confessor’s chair, where the 
licentious nobles confided to him their 
secrets, and liy moans of tlie members of 
his household, he secretly collected a fund 
of accurate information in regard to the 
views and characters of the most distin- 
guished Romans; and, under the mask 
of pious sinqilieity and feeble old ago, 
preimred himself for that high destiny for 
which he wa.s born. He had deceived all 
about him as to his true character ; and, 
on the death of Gregory XIII, in 1585, 
the majority of the cardinals were con- 
vinced that a pope like Ulontalto wouhl 
l>e most easily managed. In conse- 
quence of this opinion, he was chosen 
to the [lopedorn almost unanimously, and 
took the title of Sixtus V’’. As soon as he 
was sure of his election, he threw down, 
in the electoral chapel, the staff on which 
he had hitherto leaned, and came forward, 
to the astonishment of all, with a dignity 
and finnness indicative of that inde[)on- 
dence of 8])irit which he maiiiUiined <lur- 
ing his five years’ administnition. At the 
very lieginning of his reign, lie showed the 
Romans, by the speedy execution of wjveral 
criminals, how he inteiidc?el to exercisi; 
justice, which had slcfit under his prede- 
cessors. Offences against the public peace 
or safety he punished generally with 
death, regardless of all intercession. He 
removed unfaithful iudees, freed the States 
of the Church from ronbers, and labored 
ener^edcally to restore the public tran- 
quilhty. But he was a terror only to the 
wicked; opp r eM C d innocence fmnd in 
him support ; poor were fed from his 
storehouses, aifa thousands of idle hands 
employed lii the erection of edifices, 


which he constructed with surprising 
rapidity, for the cmiamcnt of Rome. The 
aqueduct, called aqua Jclice, the lofty olie- 
lisk in front of St. Peter’s church, and the 
triumphal jiilhirs of Trajan luid Marcus 
Aurelius, which he erected at a great ex- 
|>cnse, the noble dome of St. Peter’s, and 
the hof^pital on the Tiber, are nionuinents 
of his zeal for the splendor and welfiire 
of his capital. He gained lasting honor 
by founding the Vatican libraiy, for which 
he erected a magnificent building, with a 
printing-olHce, for the jxiblication solely 
of the works of ecclesiastical authors. 
From this V^atican press proceeded bis 
complete edition of the works of St. Am- 
l)rose, and the Vulgate, which he revised. 
At Fermo, in the States of llie Church, he 
founded a univia'sity ; at Rome, the col- 
lege of St. Honaventuni, for young Fran- 
ciscans ; and at Bologna, the colh ge of 
Monialto. His chief attention, however, 
was directed to the govermnenl ol* the 
ecclesiiistical states, and the care of its 
foreign relations. H(? endeavored to in- 
crease the trade and industry of Rome by 
almlishing heav>' imposts, and establishing 
inanufaetnros of silk and of wool for the 
enqdoynumt of the poor. He improved 
the departtnents of the police and the 
finances, andaccnmulated a fund of three 
millions sciuh) which lie deposited in the 
castle of St. Angelo, to serve ns a funil 
for the public wants. This was acq^nired 
by the increase and rigid col lection of tli(5 
jHihlic taxes, the confiscation of the prop- 
erty of criminals, the profits of new paw'ii- 
hoiises (mont{)y by an advance on the 
price of venal offices, and the sale of 
many which had never before been siih- 
j<jcts of traffic, l)ut principally by rigid 
economy. Tlu^ cx[)enKes of his c<mrt he 
limited us ^miich as possible. Although 
he was generous to his fomuT patrons, he 
was modenite in his liene factions to his 
ndatives. For the administration of the 
alfairs of church and state, he instituted 
fifteen congregations, composed of car- 
dinals and other officers. The most re- 
iiinrkahlo are the congregations for the 
navy, which consisted of ten galleys, for 
the protection of the coast, for the com- 
plaints of the people, for the continuation 
of the catalogue of prohibited lM)oks, for 
carrying into effect, and e^laining, the 
decrees of the council of Trent, mr sa- 
cred rites and ceremonies, and for the ad- 
ministration of justice. (See Cun’d.) 
Besides the establishment of several fes- 
tivals in honor of saints, the reign of Six- 
tus V was marked by the limitation of the 
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nimibcjr of carilinals to seventy, and the 
obligation imposed on all Catholic bish- 
ops to visit Rome once in every three, 
five, or ten years, according to the dis- 
tal of their sees, on pain of losing their 
oflices — an ordinance whicli, tiiough never 
strictly enforced, was calculated to con- 
firm the old papal claims, and to Ijitid the 
bishops more firmly to the head of the 
church. In theological controversies, 
Sixtus maintained a wise neutrality, and 
enjoined silence on the Jesuits, whom he 
never loved, when they contended with the 
university of Louvain. But in the politi- 
cal events of his time, he took a more 
active share. The project of restoring 
Germany to its former dependence on the 
jiapal see failed; but Sixtus excited the 
emperor Rodolpli II to a violent perse- 
cution of heretics. Two Protestant sove- 
niigns, Henry of Navarre, and Elizal)eth, 
queen of England, he excommunicated, 
though it would seem only for the sake 
of ajipearances, since he sincerely es- 
teemed them l)oth for their intellectual 
vigor, and would never seriously support 
Spain against Henry, liecause he deemed 
the views of Philip II dangerous. He, 
however, aided this monarch with funds 
to equip the armada against ICngland, but 
at the same time gave the British envoys 
an opportunity to see that he would not 
disapprove of a more energetic participa- 
tion in the war for the independence of 
the HKetherlnnds, in' order to curtail the 
Spanish power. After the assassination 
of the Guises, he excommunicated Heni*y 
III, \x*t without giving direct sujiport to 
the league. But while Sixtus V con- 
ducted with inoderation towards all the 
princes of his lime, he weakened one by 
means of another, and made them all de- 
pendent on himself. His mind Avas oc- 
cupied with extensive plans* for the en- 
largement of his temporal and s])iritua) 
power. He alw'ays called Naples his 
kingdom, and made the Spanisli viceroy 
feel his importance on all occasions. It 
was his design to subject Russia to his 
dominion through Stefdien Batliori, king 
of Poland, and Egypt through the ^nd- 
duke of Tuscany ;*biit the death of these 
two princes frustrated his bold projects. 
By his numerous spies, not only his spe- 
cial informers, who were royally paid, but 
also the father confessors of the Roman 
Catholic church, he gained a knowledge 
of every thing that was fusing. He^e 
lie was always prepared for emergencies, 
anil consulted with the cardinals only for 
the sake of appearance. His th<m>ugh 
knowledge of business, and the superior- 


ity of his lx)ld, able and lofty mind, filled 
every one that approached him with re- 
ject and admiration. He was famous 
for humorous remarks and pithy repar- 
tees, by which be often overcame opposi- 
tion and efl'ceted his objects. Plain in his 
exterior, and free from anxiety about a 
nice eliejuette, he maintained his princely 
dignity by a majestic demeanor and strict 
consistency. The sternness of his de- 
jiortment was rarely interrupted by dis- 
plays of good nature, though this some- 
times hapi>ened, as in bis marks of favor 
to his old acquaintances of the time of bis 
bumble condition. He was reserved to- 
wards those around him, and firm even 
to obstinacy in all that he undertook. 
Though politics occupied the greatest 
share of bis attention, yet he w'as want- 
ing ill nothing which became the head of 
the church. In no case did he abuse his 
jiower to gratify personal feelings of re- 
venge. Though never beloved, he Avas 
universally feared. After his death, which 
hapfiened August 24, 1590, the populace, 
inituted by the pressure of taxes, over- 
turned the statues which the senate bad 
erected to him in the capitol. The conjec- 
ture that his death AA'as hastened by poison, 
at the instigation of the Spanish court, 
which he had offended by his coldness to- 
AA’ards the league, and by the manifestation 
of favor towards Henr}^ IV, is not support- 
ed by sufficient evidence. All that could 
lie effected in so few years, by commanding 
talents and force of character, A\iih the 
feelile means which Avere left to the papal 
see by the reformation, Sixtus aecom- 
plislied ; and lie AAas the last head of the 
Roman Catholic church, Avhom kings 
liaA’e had reason to fear. 

Skalds. (See Scalds.) 

Skating ; one of the finest gymnastic 
exercises, by Avliich man, as Klopstock 
says, “ like the Homeric gods, strides with 
Aviiigcd feet over the sea, transmuted into 
solid ground.” It is one of the healthiest 
exercises, bringing the body into action by 
a great variety of motions. The best 
skaters are found in Holland (where both 
men and women often skate to market^ 
and not unfreqiiently ladies practise the 
exercise), Germany, and Russia. Skating 
is mentioned in the Edda, Avritten eight 
hundred years ago, in which the god Ul- 
ler is represented as distinguished by his 
beauty, arrows, and skates. Klopstock 
has sung its praises in several odes. 
G^the, Herder, and other German poets, 
have celebrated it. (See Salzmann’s 
GymnasHcSj and Garcin’s Le vrai Pati* 
mur; &c.) 
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Skeleton (from cr«XX«, I dry) is the 
n^seinhlago and coinbiimtioii of all the 
hones in the aniiual body, witli a few ex- 
ceptions, as tlie bone of the tongue 
(os k^ouies'jj and certain other bones in 
certain animals. Red-blooded animals 
only possess a tmo skeleton, to which 
their muscles are attached, and on which 
the general foriivas well as the gn‘atcror 
less tlexibility o^he body, depends. The 
skeleton is of the greatest importance, 
both in comparative unntoniy and in the 
animal mechanism. — See the five first 
chapters of Blumenbaclfs Comparative 
•Inatomy^ with JVotes by Lawrence (‘id ed., 
by W. Coil Ison, London, I8*i7), and the 
immbers on ^^nimal Mechanism in tlie 
Library of Useful Knowledge; also Ar- 
iiott’s Elements of Physics (American eil., 
by Isaac Hays, Philadelphia, 1 vol., 1829]. 
See, also, Cuvier’s Lemons (TAnaiomit 
Comparee, 

Skelton, John ; an F^nglish jx)ct, l>om 
towards the latter part of the fifieenth 
century, at Oxford, where, about 1489, he 
received the laureateship as a degree. 
(See Poet Laureate.) He took orders in 
1 498, and w’as remarkable for his buffoon- 
eries in the pulpit. There were three 
objects at which he delighted to aim his 
satire — the mendicant friars, Lily, the 
grammarian, and cardinal VVolsey. His 
attacks on Wolscy at length roused the 
resentment of that prelate, and an order 
being issued for his apprehension, he look 
refuge in the sanctuary at Westminster, 
where the abbot afforded him protection 
until his death, June 21, 1529, not long 
‘ {’fore the fall of Wolsey. His works, 
consisting of comedies, satires, short jK>- 
eiiis, were published in 1512, and are 
contained in Chalmers’s edition of the 
English poets, with the exception of a 
few, omitted on account of their coarse- 
ness. The whole are enumerated by 
Ilitson. 

Sketches. (See Draunng.) 

Skiddaw; one of the highest moun- 
tains of England, in Cutn&^rland, dis- 
tinguished for its jmnd and romantic 
scenery, as well as wr the lakes in its dif- 
ferent hollows and near its base ; height 
3022 feet It is three miles north of 
Keswick. 

Skiff. (See Boat.) 

Skin; the porous organ which forms 
the external covering of the body, and 
which, besides its use as a covering, |>er- 
forms the functions of perspiration (q. v.) 
and absorption. It consists of two sep- 
arate organs — the epidermis or scarf-skin, 
and the cutis or proper skin ; between 


lies the reie mucosum. The epidermis 
may be sefiarated from the cutis by soak- 
ing in water. It is raised by the applica- 
tion of blisters, and, in some dim^oscs of 
the skin, peels off of itself. The com- 
plexion of negroes is owing to the black 
color of the retc rnucosiim. The fat 
keeps ^le epidermis soil, and is dimin- 
ished in quantity in thoH(3 disi^ases in 
which the skin liecomes rough. The ep- 
idermis protects the terminations of the 
nerves, whose sensibilities would othcr- 
wis*' soon become blunted. The surface 
of the skin is marked with very regular 
furrows, running parallel with each other, 
in which are the pores, which exhale an 
attenuated vapor. The proper skin forms a 
compact and thick membrane, which en- 
A'elopes the muscles and fat. On being 
boiled in water, it yields a quantity of 
gelatinous matter, which is used for mak- 
ing glue. (q. V.) 

Skorodite is a rare mineral, found in 
Saxony, Carinthia and Com wall. It pre- 
sents itself in small crystals, derived from 
a right rhombic prism of 120°, but which 
are terminated at each extremity by four- 
sided pyramids. It is also found massive, 
and in botryoidal masses, composed of 
crystals, diverging from a common centre. 
Its colors are various shades of green ; 
lustre vitreous ; streak white ; rather 
brittle; hardness about that of fiuor. 
Before the blow-pipe, it emits an arseni- 
cal odor, and melts into a reddish-brtiwn 
scoria, wdiich acts upon the magnetic 
needle. It consists of 

Arsenious acid, 31.40 

Sulphuric acid, 1.54 

Water, 18.00 

Protoxide of iron, with magne- ? .y 
siu, lime, and manganese, \ 

Skull (crUnium ) ; the bony Ik>x which 
contains the brain. It forms the forehead, 
and every part of the head, except the 
face. It consists of eight bones. — See 
the treatise on Animal Mechanism in the 
Library of Useful Knowledge^ and Blumen- 
bach’s manual of Comparative Anatomy 
(translated into English, 2d ed., by W. 
Coulson, London, 1827). See, also, the 
article Phrenology, 

Skull-Cap (seutellaria) ; a genus of 
labiate plants, several species of which 
inhabit the U. States. They are herba- 
ceous, with opposite leaves; and the 
flowers, also, opposite, and placed in the 
axils of the superior leaves, sometimes 
forming terminal spikes, from the di- 
minished size of these leaves. The calyx 
is entire ; the upper lip vaulted, closing 
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like a lid after the flowering is over. 
When inverted, the calyx presents the 
figure of a helmet with the visor raised. 
Tlie flowers are much longer than the 
calyx; and usually of a blue color. The 
S. iaterijlora has been much celebrated as 
a remedy for bydropliolna ; but its pre- 
t(?nsions seem to be destitute of the^slight- 
est foundation. It is the most common 
speci(;s in the Northern States : the stem 
divides from the base into numerouo op- 
])osite weak brancdies, provided with oval 
acute pi^tiolate and toothed leaves ; the 
dowel's are small and blue, situated at the 
summits of the branches, and usually 
turned to one side, by which character it 
is readily distinguished from the other 
speedes. 

SkuiNk (mephitis pxitorius ) ; a carniv- 
orous (piadruped, allied to the weasel and 
badger, inhabiting most parts of North 
America, and celebrated mr the intolera- 
ble stifling stencil which it discharges 
when threatened with danger, and which 
is its defence agtiinst its enemies. At other 
times, the animal is not at all unpleasant, 
and, if killed while unsuspicious of dan- 
ger, the otfending glands being carefully 
removed, the flesh may be eaten, and is 
said to be well flavored; in fact, it is 
frequently made use of, and is much 
relished by the Indians and hunters. The 
skunk is aliout as large as a cat. The 
dentition diflers but slightly from that of 
the v^mseLs. The upper lip is furnished 
with long whiskers ; the fur is long and 
thick, com])osed of silky and woolly haire 
intermixed ; the color is white and 
blackish-brown, in large masses, but the 
respective distribution of these tints va- 
ries so greatly that no two individuals 
art^ to be found precisely alike. A second 
speudes inhabits South Americ|i, and per- 
haps there are others. The genus is ex- 
clusively American. The skunk is a 
nocturnal animal, and leaves its burrow 
in the twilight in search of small quad- 
rupeds, and the young and eggs of birds, 
on which it feeds. When it gains access 
to the poultrv yard, it often does much 
mischief. The skunk seems to be per- 
fectly aware of its powers of defence, 
and takes no pains to avoid man or other 
animals ; it seems so unsuspicious of 
danger as to invite attack, and strangers 
often pay the price of experience. Should 
a dog attempt to seize him, ho is utterly 
iliscoinfited, and runs away howling, and 
endeavoring to thrust his nose in tlie 
ground. The offensive fluid is ejected to 
a considerable distance, and 's very acri- 
monious ; the smallest drop is sufficient 


to render clothes detestable to the wearer 
and his companions for a great length of 
time, and without any perceptible dimi- 
nution in intensity. Washing, smoking, 
baking, burying, in short, every process 
seems to be ineffectual for its removal. 

Skuxk-Cabbagk (s^mplocarpusfoitida). 
Among the earliest of our spring flowers, 
oft( n, indeed, bi'fore thorn all, appear the 
large, thick, purplisli and spotted spathes 
of this plant. The leaves are later in 
making their appearance, are veiy largo, 
and bt'ar no inconsiderable reseinblancc 
to those of the cabbage. The whole plant 
lias a very strong odor, singularly like that 
of the skunk, but not comparable to it 
in intensity. The skunk-cabbage is un- 
known in the Southern States. It be- 
longs to the natural family aroidece. 

Skye. (See Hehrifies.) 

Slaxder. (See Libel.) 

Slate. (See ^ppendixy end of this 
volume.) 

Slate Clay. (See Clay.) 

Slave Lake, or Athapesco ; in North 
America; lat. GP 20' N. ; Ion. 115° W. It 
is about 200 miles in length, and fifty in 
breadth. 

Slavery. The history of mankind 
shows that the empire of force gives way 
but slowly to the empire of reason. It is 
one of the most interesting and useful 
labors of the historian, though not the 
most flattering to Iniman pride, to trace 
the steps by wdiicli this change takes 
place, as exemplified, lor instance, in the 
history of political institutions, the rela- 
tion of the wife to the husband,* and 
of the sert'ant to the master. At present, 
we shall confine ourselves to the institu- 
tion of domestic slavery. This originates 
in the power of the strong over the weak. 
Man, in the infancy of society, uses his 
physical power according to his own pleas- 
ure. In the case of his wife and children, 
natural affection restrains him, in a great 
measure, from the abuse of his power. But 
there is another class of dependants, his 
conduct towards whom is not restrained 
by such feelings — his slaves. Slaves w'cre 
probably at first captives. It being con- 
sidered that the victor had a right over 
the life of the vanquished, the latter was 
looked upon os altogether at tlie disposal of 
the former, who, if he chose to spare him, 
might subject him to any restraint that he 
saw fit. The principle on which slavery was 
thus made to rest, was only adapted ta 
the rudest condition of society, and is 

* In the article Marrity^ej it is stated that, in al- 
most all original marriage ccremoiyics, the sym- 
bolic expression of buying and sellingis to be found. 
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wholly inconsistont with the present state 
of morals and religion. We carry on 
wars, indeed, for the attaiinnent of spe- 
cific objects, and, as far as the destruction 
of iniinan life is required for the attain- 
ment of those objects, we reganl it as a 
necessary evil ; but we do not consider that 
either individuals or governinents have 
any right to dispose of the lives of the 
vanquished; nor are even criminals allow- 
ed to be made slaves in the full sense of 
the word. Philosophy allows of no obli- 
gation from one man to another without an 
equivalent ; and the idea of making a 
man a slave, that is, of subjecting all that 
he has and is to the dis{H)s;d of a mas> 
ter, who is not bound, on his part, to 
render any thing in return, is at war with 
the first principles of bodies politic. 
Slaver}’ can never Ikj a legal relation. It 
rests entirely on force. The slave, being 
treated as property, and not allowed le- 
gal rights, cannot be under legal obliga- 
tions. Slavery is, also, inconsistent with 
the moral nature of man. Each man 
has an individual worth, significance and 
responsibility, is bound to the work of 
self-iinproverncnt, and to labor in a sphere 
for which his ca|)acity is adapted. To 
give up his individual liberty, is to dis- 
qualify himself for fulfilling the p*eat 
objects of his being. Hence political 
.societies, which liave made a consid- 
erable degree of advancement, do not 
allow any one to resign his liberty, any 
more than his life, to the pleasure of 
another. In fact, the great object of 
political institutions in civilized nations, 
is to enable man to fulfil, most f)erfectly, 
the ends of his individual being. Chris- 
tianity, moreover, which enjoins us, 
while we remain in this world, to reg- 
ulate our conduct with reference to a l)et- 
ter, lays down the doctrine of brother- 
ho^ and mutual love, of “ doing as we 
would l>e done by,” as one of its fun- 
damental maxims, which is wholly op- 
posed to the idea of one man’s becom- 
ing the property of another. These two 
principles of mutual obligation, and the 
worth of the individual, were beyond the 
comprehension of the states of antiquity, 
l)ut are now at the basis of morals, poli- 
tics and religion. In the most cultivated 
states of antiquity, the individual, os such, 
was little regarded. He was considered 
only as a citizen of a body politic. In 
fact, whilst we found the whole idea of 
the state on the prior idea of the individ- 
ual, the state with them was the prinii- 
tive idea, from which the individual re- 
ceived his significance and worth, for 


they did not consider the individual as a 
being placed on earth for the purpose of 
self-improveiiient, to promote wliich }k>- 
litical societies are formed. To foreigners 
they gave the names of harbariansj ene- 
mies, slaves, Aristotle, one of the most 
jjowerfijl minds of antiquity, says in his 
politics, “With barbarians, the fumilv con- 
sists of male and female slaves; but to 
the Greeks belongs dominion over the 
barbarians, because the former have the 
understanding requisite to rule, the latter 
the body only to obey.” He calls the 
slave a living instrument, as the instru- 
ment is an inanimate slave. Yet he adds, 
“ For the slave, considered simply as sucli, 
no friendship can be entertained ; but it 
may be felt tor him, as he is a man.” We 
perceive here the nobleness of his nature 
struggling with the limited ideas of liis 
age. We find several traces of n similar 
feeling among men of elevated character. 
Plutarch, for instance (in Ids life of Nii- 
ma), expresses his belief in an early gold- 
en age, when there were neither injisters 
nor slaves. Notwithstanding the injus- 
tice of the state of slavery, yet, when we 
come to the question of its abolition, the 
suldcct is ofien attended with numerous 
dimculties, of which the dangers that may 
accrue from the removal of restraint 
from men wholly unaccustomeil to self- 
control, are among the chief ; but, on the 
other hand, cupidity and prejudice often 
unnecessarily magnify the roal diffic^tihies. 
The aliolition of slavery, and its kindred 
institution, villenage, and the improvement 
in the condition of women, are among 
the mast important services whieh West- 
ern Europe has rendered to the world. 
The abolition of slavery in Europe was 
the consequence, and, in its turn, the 
cause, of its civilization ; for slavery is the 
greatest bdr to the progress of society. 
Look at Asia, so far, at one time, in ad- 
vance of Europe, and now so far l>ohind 
it, struggling under the burden of slavery. 
It is a melancholy reflection that Europe 
reestablished in her colonies the hatend 
institution which she had overthrown 
at home, thereby furnishing another proof 
that man is capable of committing the 
most appalling inconsistencies, provided 
he flnds his interest in so doing, and is 
at a distance from the voice of reproof. 
We should add, that the villenage which 
still exists in some parts of Europe, is 
still more absurd than slavery, because it 
attempts to treat the human individual as 
a person and as a thing at the same time, 
a contradiction which appears, indeed, to 
some extent in all laws respecting slaves. 
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• because the rights of man cannot be alto- 
gether overlooked. 

• Slavery haviM once originated, many 
circumstances favored its continuance. 
From the heads of families who, in the 
infancy of society in Asia, regarded their 
domestic dependants in the light of prop- 
erty, as much as they did their flocks, 
originated the chiefs of the nomadic 
tribes, who became conquerors or priests ; 
and from these two classes all the politi- 
cal institutions in Asia seem to have sprung. 
The conquerors established absolute des- 
potisms, in which the persona and prop- 
erty of the subjects were completely at 
the disposal of the ruler. This is politi- 
cal slavery, i. e. the total absence of legal 
relations (i. e. mutual obligation) between 
sovereign and subject. Rules may, in- 
deed, soiuetinies be laid down by the 
sovereign for the regulation of these rela- 
tions; but the continuance of them de- 
pends entirely on his pleasure.* This 
state of political slavery furnished a great 
support to domestic slavei^ by the analo- 
gy between the rule of a king and that of 
a head of a family. The priests secured 
their power by the establishment of castes, 
by which society was made to form a 
sort of pyramid, at the top of which the 
priests strove to place themselves. The 
Greeks and Romans, by freeing them- 
selves from the debasing institution of 
castesf made a great advance in civiliza- 
tion ; but they could not elevate them- 
selves to the idea of liberty in the do- 
mestic connexions, which lies at the basis 
of the political institutions of all modern 
civilized nations, so that the social insti- 
tutions of our times are founded upon 
principles essentially differing from those 
of the ancients — a circumstance which is 
often overlooked. The ciroumscribed 
views of the ancients, respecting tlie 
rights and relations of men, was the rea- 
son why, in spite of their progress in 
civilization, they continued to treat the 
prisoner of war as a slave. Had tliey 
considered their enemies as equals, and 
not os mere barbarians, this custom would 

* Here we may be allowed a remark respecting 
tlie deference of absolute governments in Eu- 
rope and Asia. Even the supporters of the di- 
vine ri^t of kings in Europe, who maintain that 
a monarch is answerable to none but God , never- 
theless admit that he is bound to rule consci- 
entiously, and to administer justice ; whilst the 
despotism of Asia rests simply on the idea of 
power, without the supposition of a higher origin. 
Hence the vizier who murders the reigning mon- 
arch and his family, and usurps the government, is 
looked upon as the lawful master oi the lives of 
his subjects, as much as his predecessor was, 
while he possesses power to ouiorce bis will. 


probably have been sooner abolished. If 
Christian nations, at later periods, also 
reduced prisoners of war, in some cases, 
to slavery, — as the Spaniards did with the 
Indians in America, — it was owing to tlie 
contempt which they feit for them as 
heathens. This made the Spanicu-ds look 
upon the Indians much in the same light 
as the Romans did ujion barbarians. Fa- 
naticism varnished over this measure, and 
the disciples of the religion of love and 
truth pretended that the savages could he 
more easily converted to Christianity in 
slavery than in freedom.f It was this 
idea, also, which, as Montesquieu states, in- 
duced his most Christian majesty, Louis 
XIII, to sign a law, declaringthe negroes 
in his colonies slaves. The true motive, 
however, in both cases, undoubtedly was 
cupidity; and this motive, in other iustant^es, 
is proclaimed without disguise.J The Eu- 
ropeans and their descendants, in fact, have 
been preeminent for cupidity. Whether 
their greater civilization has made them 
more sensible of the value of money, or 
their superior intellectual cultivation has 
furnished them with more means of 
satisfying the universal thirst for acquisi- 
tion, or whether they are riatui-ally more 
prone than other races to avarice and the 
vices which flow from it, they are noto- 
rious for the violation of every moral and 
religious principle, and the commission 
of the most enormous inconsistencies and 
cruelties in the gratifleatiou of this pas- 
sion. History can show no instance of 
such prolonged and cold-blooded cruelty 
as is presented in the nefarious slave- 
trade of the Euro{)eans and their de- 
scendants. A historical acebunt of the 
various forms of slaveiy in different na- 
tions, and particularly a sketch of the 
laws respecting slavery that have existed, 

t Arguments readily accomraodalc themselves 
to circumstances. At that time, men were to be 
enslaved for the good of their souls ; and now, the 
security of the masters, as well as the happK 
ness of the slaves themselves, require that they 
should be kept from all means of moral and intel- 
lectual improvement. 

X Ity an act passed in Virginia in the year 1679, 
it was, for the belter encouragement of soldiers, 
declared, that what Indian prisoners should be 
taken in a w'ar in which the colony was then en- 
gaged, should be free purchase to the soldiers 
taking them. In 1682, it was declared, that all 
servants brought into this country (Virginia), by 
sea or land, not being Christians, whether Ne- 
groes, Moors, Mulattoes or Indians (except Turks 
and Moors in amity with Great Britain), and all 
Indians which should thereafter be sold by neigh- 
boring Indians, or any other trafficking with us, 
as slaves, should be slaves to all intents and pur- 
poses. Per judge Tucker, in the case of Hudg- 
ins vs. Wright. {Henning and MunfortPs Re- 
parts, 139.) 
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aiid still exist, among the inoi'e civilized 
nations, would be highly interesting, but 
would far exceed our limits. 

Tlie elFects of slavery have always 
been most injurious to the nations which 
have permitted it. It is so directly op- 
posed to the nature of man (which can as 
little endure absolute ^Kiwer as absolute 
subjection, without greatly degeiuu'ating), 
that it has always had a palsying inlUiencc 
on the industry and morality both of the 
masters and the slaves. The human mind 
cannot thrive without freedom. Among 
the evils which have originated from sla- 
very are, the use of eunuchs, the shows 
of gladiators, the encouragement of the 
grossest sensuality and indolence, and an 
unparalleled disregard of human life, the 
corrupt character of the freedmeii, and the 
outrages of the slave when he breaks his 
chains — from tlie horrible w'ar in Italy, 
70 B. C. (see Spartacus)^ down to the 
atrocities of the llaytiaii revolution, and 
the bloody insurrections on the island of 
Barbadoes in 1810, and several more re- 
cent ones. These are a few of the conse- 
quences of slaver>', more or less conspicu- 
ous wherever it has existed, but ptulicii- 
larly so in ancient Rome, of whose min 
slavery was the chief and most direct 
cause.* In Athens, slaves were treated 
with considerable mildness ; in Sparta 
and Rome, with harshness. By the Ro- 
man law, if a master was killed, all the 
slaves 'who were under the same rcx)f, or 
near enough to l)e able to hear his cry, 
were to be put to death. The right of the 
master over the life of the slave wiis 
not abolished till the time of the An to- 
ri iiies, in the second century A. D. If 
slaves were ill treated by a third person, 
the Aquilian law only allowed the owner 
of the slave to demand indemnification 
for the damage. In Athens, however, the 
perjjetrator was punished sometimes even 
witli death. Modern legislation has, in 
many cases, sought to protect slaves against 
abuses on the pint of tlicir masters, and 
to afford them facilities for manumission, 
but, as yet, with very imperfect success ; 
nor can legislation ever protect effectual- 
ly a being who is the property of anoth- 
er. Many legal investigations, of late 
ears, respecting the treatment of slaves, 
ave brought to light atrocities which 
most persons would have thought impos- 
sible m this age, and which would make 
many believe that the superiority of our 
race consists less in moral advancement 

* The late debates in the legislature of Virginia, 
after the insurrection in that state, in 1831, contain 
many highly interesting remarks on this subject. 


than in refinement of manners. Examine, 
for instance, the facts disclosed in tlie pro- 
ceedings instituted against Picton, the 
British governor of Trinidtul. The laws 
of the Mohammedans respecting slaves, 
in their general spirit, aiul com})arcd to 
tlie laws respecting free persons, arc more 
hiimafie than tiiose enacted by Christimis ; 
one caiisti of which may be, that a part 
of their slaves arc of the same color with 
themselves, whilst the slaves of Christian 
nations are all of a different color from 
their inastei's ; and the color ilseh‘, from 
association, has become an object of dis- 
gust, peculiarly to the descendants of the 
English race in the \J. States. The laws 
respecting slaves ai*e, generally speaking, 
among Christians, milder in inoiiurchical 
governinents than in the slave-holding 
republics of the U. State's. Thus manu- 
mission, under the Spanisii and English 
laws, is much easier tlian under those of 
tliis Union. Some of the former govern- 
ments allow the slave to accumulate proji- 
erty, by which he may eventually pur- 
chase Iiis freedom. This is the ca.se in 
the Spanisii colonies ; but no such right 
is recognised by law in the U. States, 
One reason of this difference undoubted- 
ly is, that in monarchical states the gov- 
ernment is distinct both from the master 
and the slave, whilst in republics like oui*8 
tlie masters (the interested party) are 
tliemsolves the legislators, and, of course', 
arc guided principally by their inten^st, in 
the enactment of laws: another reason is, 
that republics like ours, in which the ex- 
ecutive depailrneiit is intrusted with com- 
paratively little power, must be more at- 
tentive to provide fer their safety, by se- 
vere laws, than monarchical states, in 
which the executive htis a strong military 
force at ilstdisposal. Thus, whilst several 
English laws encourage the instruction of 
slaves in reading, arithmetic, and the 
elementary truths of religion, several 
slave-holding states of the Union prohibit 
the teaching them reading and writing, 
under severe penalties. Yet North Amen- 
ca and England have done most to amelio- 
rate the condition of this class of jicrsons; 
and we believe it is generally admitted 
that the slave is no where better treated 
than in the slave-holding states of this 
Union. The evil of slavery was entailed 
on the U. States by the measures of the 
mother country, during the period of colo- 
nial dependence. The colonies made re- 
peated efforts to prevent the importation 
of slaves into this country but could not 
obtain the consent of theEnglish govern- 
ment. — See Appeal from (hi Judg- 
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merits of Great Britain (Philadelpliia, 18J9). 
In the ninth section of that work the sub- 
ject is fully discussed. In allusion to the 
fact just stated, Mr. Jefferson, in his draft 
of the Declaration of Independence, said, 
“He (the king of England) has waged 
civil war against human nature itself, vio- 
lating its most sacred rights of life and 
litK'rty, in the persons of a distant }»eople, 
who never offended him ; captivating, aiul 
carrying them into slaveiy in another 
hernispnere, or to incur miserable death 
in their transporUition thither. This pi- 
ratical warfare, the o[)probrium of infidel 
powers, is the warfare of the Christian 
kingof (ireat Britain : determined to keep 
open a market where MEN should he 
bought and sold, he prostituted his nega- 
tive for suppressing every legislative at- 
tempt to prohibit or to restrain this execra- 
ble commerce ; and, that this assemblage 
of horrors might want no fact of distin- 
guished dye, he is now exciting those very 
people to rise in arms among us, and to 
purchase that liberty of which he has de- 
prived them, by murdering the people up- 
on whotn he also obtruded them, thus pay- 
ing off former crimes, committed against the 
lilierties of one people, with crimes whi<*h 
ho urges them to commit against the lives 
of another.” (See the fac-simile of this 
draft ill Jefferson’s Correspondence,) But 
this passage was struck out when the 
Deejj^ration of Jnde[)endencc was adopt- 
ed ; and the constitution of the U. States 
acknowledges slavery, liy the provision 
that “ Rcjirestintatives and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned among the several 
state^ which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective num- 
bers, which shall be determined by adding 
to the wliole number of free persons — in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term 
of years, and excluding Indians not tax- 
ed — thrae fifths of all other ])ersons.” 
Pnwious to tlic admission of Missouri 
into the Union, in 1820, a warm contest 
took place in congress, respecting tlie 
permission of slavery in the new state. It 
was finally admitted without any restric- 
tions in regard to this |)oint. 

But, though the U. States have Iwen 
unable to relieve themselves from the bur- 
den of slavery, they were the first to [iro- 
hibit the prosecution of the slave-trade. 
In the year 1794, it was enacted that no 
person in the U. States should fit out any 
vessel there, for the purpose of carrying 
on any traffic in slaves to any foreign 
countiy, or for procuring from any foreign 
country the inhabitaiits thereof to be dis- 
posed of as slaves. In 1800, it was en- 
voL. XI. 37 


acted that it should be unlawful for any 
citizen of the U. States to have any prop- 
erty in any vessel em[)loyed in transport- 
ing slaves from one foreign country to 
another, or to serve on board any vessel 
so employed. Any of the commissioned 
vessels of the U. States were authorized to 
seize an<i take any vessel employed in the 
slave-trade, to be proceeded against in any 
of the circuit or district courts, and to be 
condemned for the use of the officers and 
crew of the vessel making the capture. 
In 1807, it was enacted, that after the first 
of January, 1808, it should not be lawful 
to bring into the U. States, or the territo- 
ries thereof, from any foreign place, any 
negro, mulatto, or person of color, with 
intent to liold or sell him as a slave ; and 
heavy penalties are imposed on the vio- 
lators of these acts, and others of similar 
import. In 1820, it was enacted, that it* 
any citizen of the U. States, lielonging to 
the company of any foreign vessel engag- 
ed ill the slave-trtule, or any person what- 
ever, belonging to the company of any 
vessel, owned in whole or in part by, or 
navigated for, any citizen of the U. States, 
should land on any foreign shore, to seize 
any negro, or mulatto, not held to service 
by the laws of either of the states or terri- 
tories of the IT. States, with intent to make 
him a slave, or should decoy or forcibly 
carry off sucli negro, or mulatto, or receive 
him on board any such vessel, with the 
intent aforestiid, he should be adjudged 
a ])irate, and, on conviction, should suf- 
fer death. The same penalty was extend- 
ed to those of the ship’s company who 
should aid in confining such negro, or 
mulatto, on board of such vessel, or 
transfer him, on the sea or tide-water, 
to any other ship or vessel, or land him, 
with intent to sell, or having previously 
sold him. 

A traffic in negroes was carried on from 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
by the Portuguese, and, after them, by all 
the Cliristian colonial powers, and has 
lieen continued to tlie latest times, in con- 
sequence of the colonial system of the 
European powers, and the idea that the 
colonial proiliice cannot be raised without 
slaves, with an atrocity at which nature 
revolts, and which could never have 
reached the height that it did, if the col- 
or of the slave had not given rise to the idea 
of his being by nature a degraded being. 
In the year 1503, slaves were carried from 
the Portuguese possessions in Africa to 
the Sponisii colonies in America.* It has 

♦It is stated that, in 1434, a Portuguese captain, 
named Alonzo Gonzales, landed in Guinea, ^lnd 
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been generally stated, that Rartoloineo do 
las Citsas proposed to ctirditml Xinieiies 
the regular importation of negroes, from 
eharity towards the teeble aborigines of 
South America, who were treated by the 
Spaniards as mere beasts of burthtm. Rut 
this story has been eontradicteil by the 
abb^ Gregoire, in his Apolos;w de IL de 
las Casas, in the Memoires of tht' Fivnch 
institute ; also by the WTitcr of the article 
Casas, in the Biosp'aphie Univcrselle, af- 
ter an examination ot all the Spanish and 
Portuguese historians of that period. This 
charge, he says, rests solely on the author- 
ity of Herrera, an elegant but inaccunitc 
author. The Spanish government, the 
French under Louis XIII, and the Eng- 
lish under queen Elizabeth, fornmlly per- 
mitted this tniflic, because the negroes 
were represented as delivered by it from 
misery or death. Yet P]lizabeth declarctl 
herself against the violences usetl. In 
Spain, the slave-trade was first regularly 
established in 1517. Cliarles V granteil 
to I^ebresa, his favorite, the exclusive priv- 
ilege of importing annually 4000 slaves, 
which the latter sold to the Genoese. 
These received tlie black slaves from the 
Portuguese, in whose haruls, |)roperly 
speaking, the traffic was. Slaves soon came 
to be introduced much more extensively 
into the plantation colonies than into the 
mining colonies. And tJius the slavery 
of the negroes became, unhappily, a part 
of a political system. It also became a 
great source of profit to the petty African 
despots, and gave rise to interminable wars 
and outrages, which struck at the root of 
all social ties. The powerful became 
chiefly occupied wifli forcing their breth- 
ren to the market of Christian Europeans, 
to barttjr them for rum and toys. When, 
therefore, in consequence of the French 
revolution, the demand for this human 
merchandise had lesf«3ne(l, the king of 
Dahomy, onthe Slave Coast, stmt, in 171k), 
an embassy, consisting of liis brother ancl 
son, to Lisbon, for the purpose of reviving 
this traffic, and concluding a treaty with 
Portugal against the other Europcjaii jk)W- 
ers. The most important markets for 
slaves in Africa were Bonny and Cala- 
bar, on the coast of Guinea ; and they 
still remain among the principal. Here 
the slaves who came from the interior 
were and are exchanged for rum, brandy, 
toys, iron, salt, &c. ; and the immlier of 
these beings who have been thus torn 
carried away some colored lads, whom he sold 
advantageously to Moorish families settled in Uie 
south of Spain. Six years after, he committed a 
similar robbery, and many merchants imitated the 
practice, and built a fort to protect the traffic. 


from their country during the last three 
cenrurios, is calculated to amount to above 
forty millions. It is estimated that at 
least from 15 to 20 per cent, die on 
the passage. The suR*ering8 of the slaves 
during the passage are Jiorribic; and the 
only restraint, generally speaking, on 
the critelty of the traders, is such as 
arises fix)m motives of interest ; so that, 
when it interferes with humanity (for 
instance, if the slave labors under an 
infectious distmse), the latter is entir(3ly 
overh)oked, and murder is not unfre- 
tiuently committed. Since the prohibi- 
tion of the slave-trade by so nnmy na- 
tions, and the grt3at oftbrts which have 
htjcn made for tlie capture of the slave- 
ships, tiiougli the extcuit of the trade may 
ho diminished, yet tlie cruelty with which 
it is curried on is often increased, because 
the slave-trader, being obliged t*’ guard 
against capture by the men-of-war who 
are watching his movements, and, alto- 
gether, to curry on his traffic by stealth, 
subj(3cts the slaves to many restraints 
for the purpose's of concealment, which 
he did not find necessary while the 
slave-traelc was legal. Notwithstanding 
all that has been done for its abolition, a 
contraband traehj in slaves is still carried 
on ton frightful extent, and they are still 
imported into Cuba and many other West 
India islands, fre<|uontly, as is asse'rtcd, by 
the connivance of the public authorities. 
As a specimen of the cruelties committed 
ill this nefarious trade, we will give the 
ac«!ountof a recent traveller, whose state- 
ments are corroborated by many other 
authorities.* 

* Mr. R. Wnlsli, in liis Notices of Brazil in 
1828 niHl 182'.) (hondoi), IB.'JOj and Bosion, 1832), 
says, ill doscritMiig a slavc-ship, examined by the 
Knglisli maiiA>f-war in which he retunicd from 
Brazil, in May, 182'.), “She had taken in, on the 
coast of Africa, males aj>d 22<> females, mak- 
ing ill all .^> 2 , and had been out .seventeen days, 
during wliich she had thrown overboard fifty-five. 
'Phe slaves were all enclosed under grated hatch- 
ways, tKJtween decks. The space was so low, 
that they sat between each other’s legs, and 
stowed so close together, that there was no pos- 
sibility of their lying down, or at all chnn^ng 
their position, by night or day. As th^ belonged 
to, and were shipiied on account of, different indi- 
-viduals, they were all branded, like sheep, with 
the owners’ marks, of different forms, 'rhesc 
were impressed under their breasts, or on their 
arms, and, as the mate informed me, with per- 
fect indifference, “ qwitnadoa pelo ferro qtinUo — 
burnt with the red-hot iron.” Over the hatchway 
stood a ferocious looking fellow, with a scourge 
of many twisted thongs in his hand, who was the 
slave-driver of the ship 3 and whenever he heard 
the slightest noise below, he shook it over them, 
and seemed eager to exercise it. As soon os 
the poor creatures saw us looking down at them, 
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The first persons who liberated their 
slaves, and labored to effect the abolition 
of the slave-trade, were some Quakers 
in England and North America, particu- 
larly since 1727. In 1751, the Quakers 
entirely abolished it among themselves. 
Granville Sharp, in 1772, effected the 
acknowledgment, by the Engiisn courts, 
of the ])rinciple that the slave who lands 
in England becomes free. The principle 
had been earlier adopted in France. In 
1783, a petition was addressed to parlia- 
ment for the abolition of the trade, which 
Wilberforce (q. v.) eloquently supported. 
He labored, at the same time, to ai<l the 
cause by his pen. But the 8f3ul of all the 
efforts for the abolition of the slave-trade, 
was Thonuis Clarkson. From early 
youth, he devoted his whole time and 
fortune to this object ; exposed himself 
to hatred and outrage, even at the haz- 

their dark and melancholy visages brightened up. 
They iwrceivcd something of sympathy and 
kindness in our looks, which they ha<I not been 
accustomed to, and feeling, instinctively, that we 
were friends, they immetlialely began to shout 
and clap their hands. One or two had picked up 
a few Portuguese words, and cried out, Viva! 
viva ! ” The women were particularly excited. 
They all held up their arms ; and when we bent 
down and sliook han<ls with them, they could not 
contain their delight ; they endeavored to scramble 
upon their knees, stretching up to kiss our hands; 
and we understood that they knew we had come 
to jjl>erale them. Some, however, liunp’ down 
their hea<ls in apparently hopeless dejection j 
some were gronllv emaciateil, and some, partic- 
ularly children, seemed dying. Hut the circum- 
stance which struck us most forcibly, was, bow it 
was possible for such a number of human beings 
to exist, packed up and wedge.d together as tight 
a.s they could cram, in low cells, three feet high, 
the greater |)art of which, except that immediate- 
ly under the grated hatchways, was shut out from 
light or air, ami this when the thermometer, ex- 
posed to the open sky, was standpig in the shade, 
on our deck, at 89®. The space between decks 
was divided into two compartments, three feet 
three inches high the size of one was sixteen 
feet by eighteen, and of the other forty by Iweiity- 
oiie } into the lirst were crammed the women mid 
girls; into the second, the men and boys: 
fellow creature.s were thus thrust into one space 
288 feet s(lua^^, and 8.3(1 into another space 800 
feet s<|uarc, giving to the whole an average of 
twenty-three inches, and to each of the women 
not more than thirteen inches, though many of 
tiicm were pregnant. We also found manacles 
and fetters of (fiftcrent kinds ; but it appears that 
they had ail been taken off before we boarded. 
73ie heal of these horrid places was so great, mid 
the odor so offensive, that it was quite impossible 
to enter them, even had there been room. They 
were measured, as above, when the slaves had 
left them. The officers insisted that the poor suf- 
fering creatures shoiikl be admitted on deck, to 
get air and water. This was opposed by the mate 
of the slaver, who, from a leeling that they deserv- 
ed it, declared they would murder them all. The 
officers, however, persisted, and the poor beings 


of his life, in Liverpool and Paris; 
made numerous journeys, and was de- 
terred by no obstacles. He principally 
contributed to jrain over Wilberforce, 
Pitt and Fox. lor a full account of the 
protracted stnjj^le of the friends of hu- 
manity in the British parliament against 
the slave-trade, and their final success, 
we must refer our reader to English 
works. It is briefly summed up in the 
New Edinburgh Bncyclopfiedia. We 
must confine ourselves here to a short 
notice. The subject of the abolition of the 
slave-trade was introduced into the house 
of commons in 1788, when Pitt presented 
a petition against the trade. Many peti- 
tions followed, upon which the merchants 
immediately took the alarm. They cal- 
culated that the numl>er of slaves in 
the West Indies amounted to 410,000, 
and that, to keep up that number, the 

were all turned up together. It is impossible to 
conceive the effect ot this eruption— ^7 fellow 
creatures, of all ages and sexes, some children, 
some adults, some old men and women, all in a 
.state of total nudity, scrambling out together to 
taste the luxury of a little fresh air and water. They 
came swarming up, like bees from the aperture 
of a hive, till the whole deck was crowded to 
suffocation, from stem to stern; so that it was im- 
possible to imagine where they coulil all have 
come from, or how they could all have been 
stowed aw'ay. On looking into the places w’here 
they had been crammed, there were found some 
children next the sides of the .ship, in the places 
most remote from light and air ; they were lying 
nearly in a torpid stale, after the rest had turned 
out. The little creatures seemed indifferent as to 
life or death; and when they w^re carried on 
deck, many of them could not stand. After en- 
joying, for a short lime, the unusual luxury of air, 
some water was brought; it w'as then that the 
extent of their sufferings was exposed in a fearful 
maimer. They all nished like maniacs tow'ards 
it. No enlrealies, or threats, or blows, could re- 
strain them; they shrieked and struggled, and 
fought with one another, for a drop ol this pre- 
cious liquid, as if they grew rabid at the sight of 
it. There is nothing which slaves, in the mid- 
passage, suffer from so much as want of water. 
It IS sometimes usual fo take out casks filled with 
sea-water as ballast, and w'hen the slaves are 
received on board, to start the casks and refill 
them with fresh. On one occasion, a .ship from 
Bahia neglected to change the contents of the casks , 
and on me mid-passage found, to their horror, 
that they w'ere filled with nothing but salt water. 
All the slaves on board perished I We could 
judge of the extent of their sufferings from the 
affiieting sight we now saw. When the poor crea- 
tures were ordered down again, several of them 
came, and pressed their heads against our knees, 
with looks of the greatest anguish, at the prospect 
of reluming to the horrid place of suffering be- 
low.” 

The English ship, however.w as obliged, though 
with great reluctance, to release Uie ^aver, as it 
could not be proved, after a strict examination, 
that he had exceeded the privilege allowed to Bra- 
xilian ships of procuring slaves south of the line. 
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annual importation of 10,000 was re- 
quired ; that the English Iwught in Afri- 
ca 30,000 annually, and, tJiorefore, could 
sell 20,000 to other nations ; that in the 
prosecution of this trad(\ English inanu- 
tactures to the amount o Aborc £800,000 
sterling were exported, and above 
£1,400,000 in value obtained in return; 
and that government rec'.eived £256,000 
annually by the slave-tax.* Jdverpool 
and Bristol, which carried on the slave- 
trade most extensively, resisted its aboli- 
tion so violently that Wilberlbrce, Fox, 
Pitt, and their friends, could effect nothing 
more than the institution of an inquiry 
into the trade, and the piissage ol* som»^ 
provisions for diminishing the hardships 
of the confinement on ship-board. At 
length, llie house of commons was in- 
duced, in 1702, to pass a bill lor the aboli- 
tion of the slavo-tnule in 1795. by a ma- 
jority of nineteen ; the l(»rds rejected this 
iis well as the hill proposed by Wilher- 
force, in 1794, for prohibiting the English 
from selling slaves to other nations. In 
the mean time, the French national con- 
vention, Febniar}' 4, 1794, had declared 
all the slaves in the Freiicli colonies free. 
Wilherforce brought in another bill, in 
1 796, providing that the slave-tra<lo shouhl 
be abolished forever after March 1, 1797, 
and that all persons cariy ing on ilie trade 
aft<T that time, should be transi>orted to 
Botany bay for fourteen years. Fox and 
Bitt voted for the immediate abolition; 
l»ut the bill did not pass. The African 
sj)ciety, c.stabli.shed by Wilherforce and 
F’lark.son, now redoubled its efforts to 
c<jnviiice the public of the horrors of this 
traffic. The colony at Sierra Leoiici (q. v.) 
won founded in consequence of the exer- 
tion of this .society, whose object was to 
teach the negror*s agriculture and thf? me- 
chanic arts ; and, from 1809, young Afri- 
cans were instructed in various bnuiches 
of knowledge in that colony. At length 
the cause of humanity triumphed. June 
1 0, 180f), Fox rnovetJ that the house of com- 
mons should declare the slave-trade in- 
consistent with ju.stice, humanity, and 
;-nund policy, aud immediately take ef- 
fective measures for its almlition. Generals 
Tarleton and Gascoyne opposed the mo- 

* Such calculations, in whicli the extremest hu- 
man suffering is coolly weighed against pecuniary 
profit, excite horror : but we shoidd not overlook 
the influence of haoit and circumstances, in ac- 
customing men who.se dig|K)sitions are, in general, 
good, to what they would otherwise abhor. The 
fraudls practised in Prussia and some other coun- 
tries, before 1806, in enlisting of soldiers, were 
abominable; and violence was not unfrequcntly 
used to oblige men to take the oath. (See Soldier.) 


tioii in vain. It passed by 114 votes 
against fifteen. The abolition was re- 
solved upon, and a petition was presented 
to the king, requesting Jiini to take meas- 
ures to induce the other powers of Eu- 
rope aud the Americau states to cooperate 
with Great Britain in the suppression of 
this traltec. Tlie famous Abolition Act, 
as finally settled, passed February 5 and 6, 
1807, when Roscoe spoke in liivor of it, 
though he represented Liverpool, wJiieli 
owed u great part of its wealth to this 
trade. Jaiuiury 1, 1808, was fixed as the 
time when this trade, on the part of the 
English, should cea.se. On this occa'^ion, 
the British papers contained, almost uiitui- 
imously, the nunark, tliat it was a mel- 
ancholy yet undeniable fact, that king 
George III, the jirince of Wale.s, and the 
whole royal faruily, with the e>c(^ptioll 
of the duke of (iloiicester, wen? op}>osed 
to the. abolition. Another act, May 4, 
1811, provided that all who knowingly 
participate*! in the slave-trade should be 
punished with fourteen years’ transpoila- 
tiun and hard labor. In 1824, a law for 
<loclariug the slave-trade piracy, whi(*h 
had !>een already tlone by the IJ. States, 
was projxjsed by Canning, imssed the two 
houses, and, on March 31, received the 
royal assent. In Denmark, king Chris- 
tian VII, in 1794, declared tlie slave-trade 
unlawful after January 1, 1804 ; and Fred- 
<*ric V'^I proniiseil, at the peace of Tilfiit, 
to prohibit Iris subjects from taking part 
in the Ibreigu slave-trade. In France, 
Napoleon, when lirst consul, promised 
the continuance of tlu?ir lil)erty to the in- 
huhitaiits of St. Domingo, whilst he 
praised the iidiuhitunts of Isle dc France 
tor not having freed their slave's, and 
f)rf)mi.S(;d tliat France would never ag^iin 
dcf'ree the slavery of the whites by the 
liheratiun of the negroe.s. After the sue- 
ee.s.ses of the French on St. Domingo, tlie 
slave-trade was once more establish*?*! ; 
and the counsellor of state, Bruix, sai<l, 
on this occasion. La liberU de Rome s'en- 
tourait (Tesclaves, Plus douce parmi nous 
elle les reU^ue auloin! In 1811, lor*l Cas- 
tlereagh obtained from Louis XVIIl a 
promise that France would alM)li8h the 
slave-trade ; but, by the influence of the 
chamber of commerce at Nantes, this traf- 
fic was permitted for five years more. Pub- 
lic opinion obliged lonlCostlereagh to ]>res.s 
upon the congress of Vienna the adoption 
of general measures for the al>olition of 
the slave-trade ; but all that he could 
effect was that Spain and Portugal prom- 
ised to give up the slave-trade north of the 
line. — See the treaty between England and 
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Portugal, Vienna, January 22, 1815. But 
a paper was drawn up, and signed by Cas- 
tlereagh, Stewart, Wellington, Nesselrode, 
Ldwenhielm, Gomez Labrador, Palmel- 
Ja, Saldanha, Lobo, Humboldt, Metter- 
nichand Talleyrand (Vienna, Februar}^ 8, 
1815), stating that the great powers would 
make arrangements to fix a term Jbr the 
general abolition of the slave-trade, since 
public opinion condemned it as a stain on 
European civilization. February 6, 181.5, 
Portugal provided for the tond alK>lition 
of the slave-trade on January 21, 1823, 
and England promised to ])ay £300,000 
as an indemnification to Portuguese sub- 
jects. Louis XVIII, by the treaty of 
Paris, November 20, 1815, consented to its 
immediate alK>lition, for which Napoleon 
had declared himself prepared, in April, 
1815. Spain promised, l»y the treaty of Sep- 
tember 30, 1817, to abolish the shwe-trade 
entirely, October 31, 1820, in all the Span- 
ish territories, even south of the line ; an<l 
England, February 9, 1818, paid £400,000 
as an indemnification to Spunisli subjects, 
'fhe king of the Netherlands prohibited 
his subjects from taking i)art in the slave- 
trade, after the provisions of tlie treaty of 
August 13, 1814, had been rendered more 
precise and extensive by the treaty con- 
cluded with England, at the Hague, May 
4, 1818. Sweden had alniady done the 
same, according to the treaty of March 3, 
1813.* The U. States engaged, in the 
treaty* of . Ghent, December 24, 1814, to 
do all in their power for the entire siiji- 
pression of the slave-trade. November 2»‘3, 
i82(3,a treaty was concluded, w ith Brazil, 
for the abolition of the slave-trade ; and it 
was accordingly prohibited after March, 
1830. The laws of the U. States on this 
subject, were mentioned in a previous 
>art of this article. Thus hhigland final- 
y succeeded in her great uhdertaking, 
prompted by motives both of humanity 
and interest — as the abolition of the tnule 
would pave the way for the civilization 
of Northern Africa, and furnisli addi- 
tional markets for English manufactures 
ill that part of the globe. In spite of 
these treaties, the illicit slavi'-trade con- 
tinued, and, as we have already stated, 
more cruelly than before. Sjianish and 
French vessels w'cre, and probably an? 
still, the ones chiefly engaged in it. The 
latter were considered to out-number, 
much, all the others ])ut together. The 
* Sweden seems altogether liberally <lis|ios<'fI 
towards the negroes. In 1031, the government 
conferred on all the free negroes on the island of 
Si. Harlholomcw the same rights with die wlhics ; 
so that, in official papers, no distinction of color 
is to bo mentioned. 
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English, therefore, sent ships of war to 
Sierra Leone, in 1816, to capture the 
slave-ships ; but they were unable to put 
a stop to the trade, for the slave-markets 
in Brazil and Cuba offered powerful 
temptations to unprincipled nten, and 
some individuals in the U. States are 
willing to provide them with swift ves- 
sels, calculated for their disgraceful and 
worse than piratical traffic.f In 18«^, 
France and England concluded a treaty, 
hy which the two governments allow 
each the right of searching the other’s 
ships, under certain circumstances, in 
the region of the slave-trade ; and if the 
U. States should consent to the same 
arrangements, important consequences 
might be expected. Still more advanta- 
geous, perhaps, would it be if the U. 
States and Spain would conclude such 
a treaty, so that the vessels of the for- 
mer power could search the Sjianish 
slave-vessels in the vicinity of Cuba, 
which at present can be done only by the 
English. — The evils of slaveiy we have 
alreatly touched on in the previous part 
of this article. The productiveness of 
slave-labor, as compared with free labor, 
WG cannot speak of at present. It is gen- 
erally considered far inferior. Some, in- 
deed, have mtiintaincd that certain kinds 
of w'ork — for instance, tliat required on the 
rice and sugar plantations — could not be 
performed without slaves ; but ibis is de- 
nied l)y othei*s, as Bryan Edwards.}: The 
numerous insurrections on the West India 
islands and in the U. States have showm 
that the abolition of slavery is liighly de- 

t *' It should appear, then,” says Mr. Walsh, in 
his Notices of Brazil, that, notwithstanding ih** 
benevolent and persevering exertions of En^aud, 
this horrid traffic in Imman flesh is nearly as ex- 
tensively carried on as ever, and under cirniir.- 
stances, perhaps, of a more revolting characicr. 
The restriction of slavery to the south of ihel’ne. 
was, ill fact, nugatory aiul evaded on all occa- 
sions. The whole iiuinber of slaves captured by 
our cruisers, and afterwards emancipated, for 
nine years, from June, 1819, to Jul}*, 1828, was 
13,281, being about 1400 on an average each 
year. During that period, it is supposed that 
iiearly 100,000 human beings were annually trans- 
ported as slaves from diflerent parts of tlie coast, 
of whom more than 43,000 were legally imported 
into one city alone. It is deeply to bo regretted, 
therefore, that the proportion of the good to the 
evil is so small.” 

The creation of free laborers, by which Uie 
mechanic arts have come to honor, is one of the 
greatest revolutions w'hich have taken place in 
society. It is due to the cities of the middle 
ages (see Cities) ; and great as the cfl’ects have 
been, still greater remain to be produced by the 
cultivation and intelligence wliich, in consequence 
of it, have spread, and are spreading through all 
classes of society. 
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sirable ; but the difficulty how to brin^ 
it alK>ut. lu tiie U. States, a coiouizatioii 
society has been formed, with tlie view 
of exporting as many colored persons as 
possible to the colony of LilM^ria. Vir- 
ginia has lately made an appropriation, 
with a provision for its increase, in aid of 
the colonization society. (See the arti- 
cles Colonization Society, an<i Liberia ; also 
the Letters on the Colonization Society, 
&c., by M. Carey, 1832.) In Englaial, 
Wilberforce proposed, June 10, in 
{Mirliainent, that slaves should be tivate*! 
as British subjects, and that the children 
born in future should be educated ns free 
persons. These were the > irws of Burke, 
Fox, Pitt, Lansilowne, llowick (the 
present earl^Grey), &:c. Wyndhain ami 
others ijisisted that the ncirroes were inca- 
pable of bberty. The registering of the 
slaves, proposed by VV'ilbertorce, in onler 
to fjrevent the sale and iin|K»rtation of 
new slaves, as well as the reenslaviiig of 
free persons of color in the British colo- 
nies, did not then pass. At present, the 
registering of the slavt‘s is establishe<l in 
Trinidad, St. Lucin and IMauritius (1814), 
which are immediately under the (‘rown. 
Schools have also been f'stalilisluNi in the 
BritLsh colonies for tlie slaves. Such re- 
ligious instruction a.s the slaves receive, is 
jirincif^ally afforded by missionaries. In 
several colonies, the greatest (‘xcitement 
existsagainst Metiiodist missionaries, who, 
the planters think, not unfreijucntly ex- 
cite the slave.s to revolt ; and during the 
recent rebellion in Jamaica, one or two 
of the missionaries were shot, and most 
of them ordered to leave the island. Tin*. 
Moravian missionaries are generally much 
preferred. In South America, with the 
exception of Brazil, slavery has either 
lK*en abolished or is drawing to a close. 
In Colombia, slave children l)orn since 
the revolution, are to be free on reaching 
their eighteenth year. Bolivar early set 
free all his slaves. In Mexico, president 
Guerrero declared all slaves free on Sep- 
tember 15, 1829. — For the number of 
slaves in the various foreign countries 
where slavery is j>eririitted, we must refer 
the reader to the articles on these coun- 
tries. There are at present eleven slave- 
holding states in the Union, viz. Mary- 
land, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Misssouri. The ^lis- 
trict of Columbia, and Missouri, Arkansas 
tmd Florida territories also contain slaves. 
The sum total of the slaves in the U. 
States is 2,010,436. Of these, however, 
3305 are in the state of Delaware, 2246 


ill Now Jersey, 3^ in Peniwyivania, and 
u f<)w survivors of fbriiier times in New 
York, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
'Phe progress of the slave population in 
tlie U. States lias been as follows : 


Ccusus of 

Slaves. 

I79Q 

<8)7, 097 

i8(K) 


1810 


1820 


1830 

'i,010,43(J 


Total pop. 

3,929,827 

5,;i05,925 

7,2«V1I4 

9,6;i8,lril 

12,85(i,407 


F<ir infonnation on tlie slavery of the 
blacks, S4?e Clarkson’s History of the Vo- 
lition of the Slnve^l^'ode ; Grogoire On thn 
lAternture of .Vescroes ; Wudstnun s Ob- 
servations on the Slave-Trade, during a 
voyae^ein 1787 and 1788 (London, 178!>); 
Falcon brjdgc’s..7ccoMni of the Slave-Trade 
on the Coast of Jtfrica O^ondon, 1788), A'c. 
Some account of slavery among tin* 
(■reeks and Romans may be fennd in 
the works of Reitemeier (History of 
SlavciT in Greece), Walch, CEIrichs and 
Hurter(On the Roman Slaves^, in German. 
(See also Comte, Sur la Legislation,) 
Slavery of the IVhites, in the Barhary 
states ; a stain on the history of the Ku- 
ro|>ean governments, as the negro slave- 
trade was and is on tliat of the nations. 
It never was taken into serious considera- 
tion by the monarchs of Europe collec- 
tively (thoijgii it would have been easy for 
them to have destroyed those nests of^^ira- 
c V at once), until they met at the congress 
of Vicuina an<l Aix-la-Chapelle. Pinicy 
on the Mediterranean is as old as liistory ; 
hut, after the Mohammedans settled on 
its slion s, they considered tho practice of 
it against (>hristians legal. The (diris- 
tian slav<*, in the Barlmry states, was en- 
tirely at the mercy of liis master. In 
1815, the Whole numlier of white slaves 
was computed at 49, (XX) : in Algiers, there 
were 1000. As early as 1270, England 
and France concluded a “ holy alliance ” 
for the chastisement of the [leople of Bar- 
bary. Piiilip the Bold attacked Tiuiis, 
then their chief place, and libc^rated all 
the Christian slaves. In 1389, the Eng- 
lish, with the French, Genoese and Ve- 
netians, forming a united force under the 
carl of Derby (sulisequently king Henry 
IV), made a second attack upon Tunis 
with the same success. When the great 
Algerine state, after the downfall of the 
Almoravides, had fallen to pieces, Oran, 
Alriers, Tunis and Tripoli mcame petty 
independent republics, which, partly to 
revenge the expulsion of the Moors and 
Jews from S^in, devoted themselves, 
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from 1494, priucioally to piracy. Ferdi- 
nand, Charles V, Philip V, and oth- 
ers, attacked them in vain. (See Bar- 
hary States,) Little more success at- 
tended the attempt of the English. 
Hinke, in Crornwell^s time, destroyed the 
greater |Mirt of the unitctl fleet of Tunis 
and Algiers in Ifl.'SS, and lilierated many 
])risoner8 ; hut, in 1069 and 1670, the fleet 
of Charles II, in connexion with that of 
the Netherlands, bombarded Algiers with- 
out success. The French did the same 
in 1()82, Jf)83 and 1688, with a like result. 
In 168.3, the French ailiniral threw 1200 
])onibs into tlie city, and burned part of 
it ; but the dey. Mezzo Morto, ordered the 
French consul Vacher to bt; put into a 
mortar and thrown towards the French. 
From the insuflicieiicy of the means em- 
ployed, the mutual jealousy of tlie Eiiro- 
p(3an lowers, the fanaticism of the Moors 
and Turks, and the fear iiLSfiired by the 
Harbaiy states, tlie humiliations whi<*h 
Algiers received were but momentary. 
In Algiers, as well as in Tunis and Trip- 
oli, a Turkish militia, eager for pillage, 
were in possession of the government; 
and all the European governments have 
submitted to the degradation of purchas- 
ing peace from thes(5 barbarians by regu- 
lar or extraordinary jiresents. France 
alone stood on a lietter footing with them ; 
aiifl England concluded with Algiers, 
Tunis and Tripoli in 1(>62, and with Mo- 
roccti^in 1721, treaties which [imvided 
that no British subject should ever be 
made a slave, even if he should be found 
as a passenger on board a hostile vessel. 
All English vessels furnished with passes 
by the admiralty were to be allowed to 
navigate the Mediterranean unsearched ; 
the cargoes of wrecked vessels were not 
to Ih? seized, nor thc*ir crews to be made 
slaves ; and English inen-of-War were to 
be permitted to enter the various Barbnry 
ports to obtain ])rovisions, without paying 
any duty. Jhit the Barbar}^ states kept 
tliesc treaties only as long as they found 
it convenient. Austria, not many years 
since, obtained letters of protection from 
tlie Porte, without trihiite, for her own 
ships and those of Tuscany. Russia and 
Prussia obtained similar firmans from the 
Porte. Sweden and Denmark purchased 
peace by the }Miyment of tribute. Portn- 
oi, from 1795, required a contribution 
from the Hanse towns for nrotccting their 
veasels on her coasts. Lfibeck and Bre- 
men, as late os 1806, concluded treaties 
with Morocco ; but they were, neverthe- 
less, obliged at length to abandon almost 
entirely the navigation of the Mediterra- 


nean. The U. States protected their na- 
tional honor by sending a squadron to 
Algiers, in 1815, underwe conunand of 
Decatur, who bombarded the city, and 
obliged her to declare that the flag of the 
republic should in future be respected. 
(See Lyman’s DipUmacy, and our article 
Barhary States.) Sir Sidney Smith, in 
1814, soon after the general peace, found- 
ed a society at Paris, called the Institvium 
Anti-pirate ; but it was dissolved in 1818. 
The attempt of Joseph Bonaparte (q. v.) 
to unite England and France against 
these pirates at the peace of Amiens was 
defiiated hy the breaking out of war soon 
after the conclusion of that peace. Lord 
Exrnouth (formerly sir Edward Pellcw) 
concluded, April 17, 1816, a treaty with the 
dey of Tunis, Mahmoud Paclia, which 
]>rovided that prisoriei*s should not he 
treated as slaves, and should be restored 
at the conclusion of jieace. Pmgland, at 
the same time, undertook to protect her 
allies, Naples and Sardinia, against the 
Barbaiy powers. Lord Exmouth had 
already appeared, March 31, 1815, hcis.»* 
Algiers, and forced the dey to conclude a 
treaty w'ith Naples and Sardinia. But the 
king of Naples had to pay for every cap- 
tured subject 1000 piasters, and ^,000 
piasters aninially, besides the usual pres- 
ents; and Sardinia, for every captured 
subject, .500 piasters. Hanover was in- 
cluded in tlie treaty with England. Tunis 
gave up the Sardinian prisoners without 
ransom, but the Neapolitans had to pay 
300 piasters each. Tripoli also declared, 
like Algiers, that she would abolish the 
slavery of Christians and introduce the 
common laws of Europe respecting pris- 
oners of war. May 15, 1616, lord Ex- 
moutli apjieared a second time before 
Algiers, to force the dey also to acknowl- 
edge the European law’ of nations re- 
specting ])risoner8 of w’ar. The dey de- 
clared that the pc?rmission of die sultan 
w’as necessary, and captain Diindas car- 
ried the Algerine minister to Constanti- 
nople, while Exmouth returned to Eng- 
land. In the mean time, the dey had 
sent orders to Oran and Bona, that all the 
English, and dieir property, on shore and 
on shipboard, should be seized. This 
onler w^as executed most cruelly. May 
2.3, Turkish and Moorish soldiers sur- 
prised 359 Italian vessels, w’hich had pur- 
chased permission to fish for coral, and 
were lying peaceably under the FInglish 
flag in the port of Bona. The English 
consul was ill treated, and many Chris- 
tians killed; and the cruelties did not 
cease until a messenger arrived, whom 
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the cley of Algiers had despatched iinino- 
d lately after the conclusion of the tii'aty 
with Exniouth. The news of this bor- 
liarity roused the indignation of tlie Eng- 
lish. July 28, lord Exniouth sailed witJi 
six ships of the line, two frigates, two 
brigs, and four bomb-vessels, from Plyin- 
outli, and was joined by some more ves- 
sels at Gibraltar. The Dutch admiral 
V^oii der Capellen joined him also with 
six frigates. The fleet had on bojurd 
6500 men and 702 guns, and appeared, 
Aug. 27, off Algiers, where the dey bail 
made preparations for an obstinate de- 
fence. 50,000 Moors and Arabians were 
assembled at Algiers, Lord Exmonth im- 
mediately sent the dey a written deniaml, 
stating that, as he liad violated all his ob- 
ligations by the cruelties at Bona, the 
prince regent required, 1. an immediate 
liberation of all Christian slaves without 
ransom ; 2. restoration of the mom^y 
which had lieen paid for the ^^ardinian 
and Neajiolitan captives, amounting to 
.*^^,500 piasters; 8. a solemn assurance 
that he would in future respect the rights 
of humanity, like Tunis and Trifioli, and, 
in all future wars, treat prisoni*i-s accord- 
ing to the usages of European nations; 
4. that he should conclude fieace with 
the king of the Netherlands on the same 
terms. As no answer followed, the flet‘t 
mailed up the bay, and, at two o’clock, the 
admiral’s vessel lay w’ithin pistol shot of 
the batterj% The firing continued from 
two o’clock till nine, at which time the 
European cannons, 702 in number, had 
silenced the Algerine, amounting to about 
1000; and, as the city had suflered terri- 
bl\’, a peace was concluded next day. 
An additional clause aliolished all consu- 
lar presents, with the exception of the 
j personal presents ; and these w(?re never 
to amount to more than £500 sterling. 
The dey, moreover, was obliged to lib- 
erate the imprisoned consul, and pay iiim 
8(XX) piasters. Respecting piracy nothing 
was settled, and no guarantee asked. 
The result, therefore, was, that the gov- 
ernment of Algiers had declan?d the 
slavery of white captives abolished, but 
retained the right to make war upon any 
European power. This peace was con- 
cluded between Omar Pacha and Eng- 
land and the Netherlands, Aug. 28, 1816 
( on the 6th of the month of Scha wal, in the 
year 1231 of the Hegira). The dey re- 
turned 382,^00 piasters, which he had 
already received from Naples and Sardin- 
ia, and gave up 1211 Chnstian slaves to 
lord Exrnouth. (On his first ex[iedition 
to Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli, lord Ex- 


mouth had procured lil>erty for 1792 
slaves.) The English loss in the battle 
amounted to 128 killed and 691 wounded ; 
that of the Dutch to 13 killed and 52 
wounded. On the other hand, 5000 jan- 
izaries and 6000 Moors were killed, be- 
sides many woiiien and children. Of 
the AJgerine navy, only one brig and 
one schooner, with some smaller vessels 
of war, es(*aped. — See the jYarrative of the 
Expedition to Jitters in the Year 1816, 
under the Command of Lord Exmouth 
(lAindon, 1811M, by Salaine, his lordship’s 
iiiterpn^ter. — TJie final extirpation of the 
band of robbers at Algiei’s, so long desired, 
was oecasioiK'd by tlie wish of the Poli- 
giiac ininisuy^to divert the attention of the 
public from the intenial administration of 
France. (See our article France.) ’fhe 
immediate eause of the war against that 
state was quite trifling. Algiers had 
claims u|M>n France for supplies furnislied 
to the armies of the republic in Italy and 
Egypt — claims for which the dey could 
not obtain satisfaction. He at last wrote 
to the king of France himself, through 
the consul of a common friend. But no 
answer w’ns returned ; and when, at a 
public audiimce, in April, 1827, he asked 
the Frimeh consul the i*ea.son of this, the 
latter is said to have made an insolent re- 
ply ; upon which the incensed dey struck 
him in the face with his fan. War w'as 
declared soon after against Algiers, but 
was carried on with no energy iinifr the 
Polignac ministry sent an expedition 
thither in 1830, splendidly fitted out, and 
eomiiiarided by marshal IJounnont and 
admiral l)n|»erre. It consisted of nine 
ships of the line, twenty-live frigates, six 
corvettes, twenty-live brigs and eiglit 
sieam-hoats, besides iM^mh- vessels, 400 
transports, and an army, admirably e<|nij)- 
jied, and comprising 37,331 men. xMay 
2.‘>, the ships sailed from Toulon, reunited 
at Palma, in Majorca, after having been 
separatecl l)j^ a storm, and reached tlio 
coast f>f Africa on June 13. The forces 
landed at Torre Chica, or Sidi P’crruch, 
five lc*agues west of Algiers, the place, 
{Miiiited out by Mr. Hhaler, former consul 
of the U. States at Algiers, in his Sketches 
of Algiers (Boston, 1^26). (See note on 
page 235 or our fifth volume.) No troops 
were stationed to defend the coast, and, 
on the 14th, early, the landing began. A 
single circumstance will show how com- 
plete had lieen the equipment of the ex- 
pedition. The packages, sacks, barrels, 
&c., had been covered with a double 
water-proof enveloijc, so that, if occasion 
required, they might be thrown into the 
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sea, and washed on shore by the waves 
* uninjured. The plan was put in opera- 
.tiori at the time when a heavy gaJc ren- 
dered all ordinary communication with 
the shore utterly impossible, and enabled 
the army already landed to receive sup- 
plies from the fleet. On the 29th, the 
lield-pieces of th(i French amved Ifefore 
Algiers, which was taken on the 4th of 
July. The dey was allowed to retire with 
liis liimily to any place out of Africji, and 
the country was occupied in the name of 
the French. Since the revolution of the 
same month in France, the office of gov- 
ernor of the cornpiered country has been 
held by several different persons. The 
lust is the duke of Rovigo (Savary). The 
French government has declared its in- 
tention to make Algiers a French colony ; 
but the disturbed state of France has not 
as yet allowed this plan to receive that 
attention which it so much desen es. 

Sleep; one of the most mysterious 
phenomena in the animal world. Similar 
apjiearances may also be observed in the 
vegetable kingdom. In sleep, tlie organs 
of sense, the {)Ower of voluntary motion, 
and the active powers of the soul, sus- 
pend their operation, in order to collect 
new strength. The vital activity, how- 
ever, is in full vigor ; the functions of the 
heart and the lungs (breathing, and the 
circulation of the blood) continue, but 
are mo^j calm and ecpiable than during the 
waking season ; the nutrition of the system, 
the secretion and absorption of the Juices, 
&(•-., are carried on more undisturbedly 
^and |HTfectly. Hence sleep is not really 
a state of inactivity, but v(?ry partially to 
Ikj com]mred to death. Man requires 
most sleep during infancy, and least dur- 
ing the period of active manhood. Dur- 
ing this period, two hours befcre mid- 
night and five aftiT it seem to be suffi- 
cient ; superabundatice or deficiency of 
sleep soon produces evil effects. It is 
well not to have the sleeping room occu- 
pied during the day time. It should be well 
ventilated, cool, (juiet, without flowers or 
any strong odor. The bed should be hard 
rather than soft, and the body shoulii be 
relieved from ligatures. A short slumber 
after dinner (siesta) seems to be necessary 
to the inhabitants of warm climates : in 
colder climates it is unnecessiuy% and fre- 
quently injurious. The dormant state of 
some animals presents an interesting phe- 
nomenon. (St?e Dormant Stale.) 

Sleidanus, John (properly Philipson), 
l)orn at Sleida, mn fur from Cologne, in 
150(), was one of th(' most distinguished 
publicists of his age. He stutlie<l law at 


Liege, Cologne, Louvain, Paris and Or- 
leans ; was for some time in the service 
of king Francis I of France, and went, in 
1542, to Strasburg. The princes of the 
Sinalcaldic league (q. v.) made him its 
lustoriographer. The corporation of Stras- 
burg employed him on important missions, 
and appointed him, in 1542, professor of 
law. The Pnjtestants sent him, in 1545, 
to the king of England, and, at a biter 
fieriod, to the council of Trent, where he 
was much esteemed. He corres[)onded 
with the most distinguished and learned 
men of his time, and died at Strasburg, 
in 155G. He acquired much reputation 
by his work De Statu ItelU^nis et Reipub- 
licfB Imj^er. Caroli V (Strasburg, 1555, 
folio), of which professor Ranke siiys, in 
his t^ur Kritik neuerer Geschichtschr^er 
(Berlin and Leipsic., 1824),“ it is, through- 
out, documentary but he shows that it 
is necessary to weigh these documents, and 
thesourcesof the writer’s statements. The 
l)est edition wius published by Am Ende 
(Frankfort on the Maine, 1785, 3 vols.), 
with critical and explanatory notes; the 
last volume contains the life oV Sleidanus, 
his letters, &c. Sleidanus is distinguish- 
ed for knowledge of the subjects which 
he treats, for his smooth and elegant style, 
and for great imi)artiality, considering that 
he lived in the midst of the events which 
he describes, and was deejdy interested 
ill them. Tlie work has been translated 
into several languages (into French, by P. 
F. le Courayer, Hague, 1767, 3 vols.j. 
Sleidanus also wrote De quatuor sumtnis 
Imperiis Lib. Hi (Stnisburg, 1556), which 
has been ftfiy-ftve times republished, 
and continued to 1676 by Schur/.fleisch ; 
also Swntna Docirina’ Platonis de Repiibli- 
ca et dc Legibus (Sti*asburg, 1548) ; Opus- 
cida^ ed. Helias Putscliius (Ilanover, 
1()08). He also translated the Memoiresde 
Coniines into Latin (Paris, 1545). 

Sleswic (in German, Schleswig) ; a 
Danish duchy in the southern jiart of 
Jutland, separated from Holstein on the 
south by the Eyder, and having the Gcr- 
nian ocean on the \vest, and the Little 
Btdt on the east The surface is low and 
level, the climate mild and healthy, and 
the soil pi-oductive, yielding great abun- 
ilance of grain, and supporting numerous 
cattb' and hoi*ses, which, with butter and 
cheese, grain and fish, are exported. Pop- 
ulation, tl2i3,000, on 3434 square miles. 
The inhabitants are Lutherans of German 
and Frisian descent, and, for the most 
part, speak Loav German. Sleswic has 
always belonged to Denmark, and has 
Uvsuaiiy been an apanage of the younger 
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princes of the royal house. The capital, 
Sleswic, on the Schley or Sley, has 9000 
inhabitants. Lat 54® 32^ N. ; Ion. 9° 

E. It has some manufactures, and its 
commerce has been increased by a navi- 
gable canal. Near the town is die (;astle 
of Gottorp, the residence of the royal 
governor. 

Sloane, sir Hans, a distinguished nat- 
uralist, and founder of the British imi- 
vseum, was born in tlie north of Ireland, 
in 16^, and studied medicine in London, 
where he settled in the practice of his 
profession. In 1727, he became president 
of the royal society, of which he liad 
previously been secretary. His Natural 
History of Jamaica (1707 — 1725) was the 
result of his observations in that island. 
€reorge I created him a baronet in 1710, 
and, on the accession of George II, he was 
named physician in ordinary to liis ma- 
jesty. His deatli took place in 1752. (See 
British .Museum.) 

Sloe. (See Plum^ 

Sloop, in naval affairs ; a small vessel 
furnished with one mast. Sloops of war 
are vessels commanded by officers of a 
middle rank between a lieutenant and a 
post-captain ; these are styled mdsters and 
commanders. They carry from teti to 
eighteen guns, and are variously rigged, 
as ships, brigs, schooners, and sometimes 
cutters. 

Slops ; a name given to clothes for 
seamen. 

Sloth {hradypus). This name is giv- 
en to two singularly constructed South 
American quadrupeds, remarkable for the 
extreme slowness of their motions, the 
{iccounts of which, however, have l>een 
somewhat exaggerated. The teeth are 
all cylindrical, the canines being longer 
and sharfKjr than the rest. The toes ar«i 
all united and enclosed under the com- 
mon skin, the nails only appearing exter- 
nally. These last are enormously largt?, 
compressed and curved, and when the 
animal is in a state of repf)se, are bent 
under along the soles of the feet. The 
feet are articulated obliquely upon the 
bones of the leg, and the outer margin 
only rests upon the earth : the bones of 
the toes are closely articulated, admitting 
of but little motion, and, for want of u.m^ 
unite at a certain age, and form a solid 
piece. The fore feet or arms are much 
longer than the hinder; and when the 
sloth is upon the ground, it is obliged to 
draw itself along upon its elbows. The 
thighs are directed laterally, and the pelvis 
is BO large, that the animal cannot bring 
together its knees. The internal struc- 


ture is not less remarkable. The sloths, 
are exceedingly helpless when on the', 
ground, and seem at home only when 
upon trees, and, as is well observed by 
Waterton, when resting or moving, sus- 
pended l>eneuth tlieir branches. They 
feed on leaves. The three-toed sloth has 
its afms twice as long as the feet, and the 
(Hwly is covered witl) coarse hair, resem- 
bling withered grass ; the color is gniy, 
often marked on the back with brown 
and %vhite. It is the only quadruped 
which has nine vertebne to the neck. — 
The two-toed sloth differs somewhat in 
its anatomical characters from the pre- 
ceding, and, to our eyes, seems less unfor- 
tunately constituted. The fossil bones, 
and sometimes the entire skeleton of a 
gigantic ani!n:il nearly related to the 
sloths, have be<‘n found in vario-H parts 
of the American continent, from Ihieiios 
Ayres to the southern [mrts of the IJ. 
States. They show an extinct quadruped 
about twelve feet long and six or seven in 
height. It has received the name of me- 
f^atherium (q. v.). The bones of another 
extinct (|uadruped, less than the former, 
but closely related to it, have? been found in 
the limestone eaves of the western coun- 
try. It has received the name of mega- 
lon%fx(t\. v.), from the large size of the nails. 

Slough ; a village of England, in Buck- 
inghamshire, where the cfdebrated doctor 
Herschel had his residence and Ad)serva- 
tory. His s<jn now resides there. Twen- 
ty-one miles west of London. 

Smalkaloic League ; the union, con- 
clud(Kl in March, 1531, by nine Protestant 
princes and counts, and eleven free cities, 
for the mutual defence of tlieir faith and 
political independence against (yharles V 
and the Catholic states, at Srnalkalden, in 
Henneberg, at first for six years. It was 
confirmed by the conventions at Frank- 
fort, in July and December of the same 
year. It was greatly strengthened by a 
third convention at Smalkalden, in 1535, 
by the admission of new rnemlMjrs, the 
extension of the term of the league to ten 
years, and the resolution to kec'p on foot 
an army of 12,000 men. In 15.37, it re- 
ceived a new l»yid of union in the arti- 
cles drawn up by Lutlnir, and signed by 
the theologians present at Smalkahlcn. 
33iese were frilled the Smalkatdic articles. 
3^heir original fibjc^ct was to serve as a 
representation of the Protestant faith at 
the council of Mantua, announced by the 
pope. 33ie council was never hehl, but* 
the articles, which were entirely in con- * 
formity with the Augsburg confession 
(q. V.), were received among the symbolical 
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(q. V.) books of the Lutheran church. 
*Their violence proves the embittered feel- 
* ings of Luther and his party. (See Ref- 
(ynjMtlwn*) 

Small Pox ; an eruptive fever, which, 
in its pustules, engenders an infectious 
matter, by means of which the disease 
may be communicated to other persons, 
who have not l>een before attacked by it. 
After the infection has taken place, about 
seven days pass before the virus operates 
and produces the disease. Then a fever- 
ish shivering jiervades the Ixidy, which 
regularly lasts about three days; after 
which a nuiiilMir of red spots appear, first 
in the face, then over the breast, hands, 
and the whole body, sometimes very nu- 
merous, sometimes in a small number. 
This eruption also lasts about three days. 
From the s[)ots rise pustules, which be- 
come inflamed and suppurate. The fever, 
in the mean time, continues without iii- 
tennission. After the suppuration, the 
pustules begin to dry up, and to fc)mi a 
cnist — a change which generally com- 
mences about the eleventh day. With us 
this disease never originates of itself, but 
only by infliction. Commonly, however, 
the small-pox virus infects but once. A 
jMirson who has had the small-pox will 
not have it again ; nor does this vims in- 
fect at all times ; on the contrary, it seems 
tliat a person must have a certain sus- 
ceptibij^ty for it ; for numerous instances 
have occurred in small-pox epidemics of 
pereons being spared who became in- 
fected at a later period, and even of some 
who have escaped during their whole 
lift?. According to some Arabic winters, 
this disease, as well as the measles, came 
first from Ethiopia to Arabia, about A. D. 
57‘2. In tlie first half of the seventeenth 
century, it passed to Egypt, yhe wars 
which were canned on in tlie East, and 
particularly the crusades in the thirteenth 
century, introduced it into EurojKj, fii*st 
into Spain and France, and then into the 
other countries. When Maximilian 1 
made an expedition to the Netherlands, 
upon the tcrinination of which the men 
at arms returned to Germany through the 
French provinces, the ^all-pox was car- 
ried by them from F^ce, for the first 
time, into Germany, in 1495. From En- 
rol^ it was transplanted to America and 
Africa ; from Denmark it found its way, 
in 1733, even to Greenland. Whenever 
it appears in a country for the first time, 
I it is more fatal, and makes greater rav- 
ins, than after having prevailed for some 
time. As this disease is propagated only 
by infection, it has been thought possible 


to €xtirpate it by the strict separation of 
tlie infected from the healthy. The ob- 
stacles, however, arising from the present 
situation of nations and the general diffu- 
sion of the disease in all countries and 
climates, seem to render such a plan im- 
practicable. The violence of the disor- 
der, however, is lessened when it is pro- 
duced artificially by inoculation with the 
small-pox vims. Inoculation had long 
been practised in Turkey, especially 
among fernahis, for the prestirvation of 
the beauty of young girls, when the cele- 
brated lady Montague introduced it into 
Western Europe. In Constantinople, 
whither she had accompanied her hus- 
band, she caused her son, six years old, 
to be inoculated, and after her return to 
England, in 1722, her daughter also. 
From that time inoculation became com- 
mon in England, notwithstanding the op- 
position of many physicians, and after- 
wards in other countries ; but never be- 
came universal, because many prejudices 
were entertained against it, and because 
the disease, although mitigated, is yet 
not quite without danger. More recently, 
inoculation has been entirely superseded 
by vaccination, which is far more safe. 
(See Vaccination.) 

Smalt. (See Cobalt.) 

Smart, Christopher, bom in 1722, at 
Shipl)ourne, in Kent, was placed at the 
griunmar school in Durham, where his 
precocious talent obtained him the patron- 
age of the duchess of Cleveland, who ed- 
ucated him at Pembroke college, Cam- 
bridge. A fellowship was conferred on 
him by his college in 1745. His marriage, 
in 17^3, having vacated his fellowship, he 
settled in London, and commenced au- 
thor by ])rofession ; in which capacity he 
became a principal contributor to the Old 
Woman’s Magazine, and the Universal 
Visitor, besides publishing a volume of 
original poems, the Hilliad, &c. Pover- 
ty, however, overtook him ; and his dis- 
tresses, aided by intemperance, unsettled 
his intellects, and compelled his relations 
to place him for a while under personal 
restmint. His Song to David, written in a 
madhouse, and partly with charcoal, on 
the walls of his cell, bears a melancholy 
attestation to the strength of his mental 
powers, even in tlieir derangement. A 
temporary recovery restored him to liber- 
ty for a few years, which w^as terminated 
by a new confinement. During the in- 
terval, he gave to the world his transla- 
tions of Horace’s works, in prose and 
verse, and of tliose of Pheedrus, in verse. 
He died of a liver complaint, within the 
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rules of the king’s bench i)ri!X)n, May 
12, 1771. 

Sme ; an Kgyptian goildcss. (See Hit- 
roglyphics, vol. vi, page 819.) 

Smell. The sense of smell is that by 
means of which we perceive the line 
effluvia which arise from bodies. The 
delicate mucous membrane, wliich lines 
the internal parts of the nose, and throiigli 
which tlie olfactor}*^ nerve, descending 
from the brain, is disti-ihiited, is tlie sole 
organ of this sense. The air, passing 
through the nose, brings the effluvia, or 
odoriferous parts of bodies, into contact 
with the nerv'o ; the nei*ve transmits the 
impression U) the brain, by nicuiis of 
which it is perceived by the mind. The 
moisture of the membrane above named 
is essential to the |)ei*fection of the smell. 
This sense is intimately connected with 
the respiration, and tJie whole life of the 
animal, and is most nearly related to the 
sense of taste ; and many of tlie objects of 
the two senses are the same. The fine 
odoriferous effluvia of bodies are of in- 
credible tenuity. Supposef for instance, 
what daily experience teaches us is jmsvsi- 
ble, that, with a portion of oil of lavender 
only one line siiuare, wc perfume a cham- 
ber eighteen feet long, as many broad, and 
ten feet high, and conUiining J1240 cubic 
feet, or 4(j(3,.560 cubic lines, and supposi*, 
moreover, that in each cubic line there are 
floating but four of the odoriferous parti- 
cles, we shall then find that on<‘ cubic 
line of oil may be divided into l,8l)f >,240 
odoriferous particles. If a piece of am- 
bergris, weighing 100 grains, is left Ufion 
a balance which is sensible to the sinallc>t 
part of a grain, in an o[)en chamber, not- 
withstanding there is a free draught of 
air from without, the chamber is filled 
with the odoriferous particles ; and yet, at 
the end of five an<l a half days, not the 
smallest diminution of the ambergris is 
perceptible ; from which the extreme 
fineness of the effluvia may be infer- 
red. (See Sense,) 

Smelt (osmeriut ) ; a small but delicious 
fish, allied to the salmon, inhabiting the 
salt water alxiut the mouths of rivers. 
Like the trouts, all parts of the mouth are 
armed with long and fiointed teeth, and 
there are four or five upon the tongue. 
The body is long, and somewhat com- 
pressed ; the eyes large and round, and 
the under jaw longest. The European 
smelt is from three to six inches long ; 
the head and body are semitransparent, 
with the most brilliant tints of green, and 
^veiy. It has a strong odor, by many 
compared to that of violets. It inhabits 


the sea as well as tlie depths of those lakes 
which have a sandy bottom, and in the 
spring ascends the rivers in great multi- 
tudes, for tlie j)uriK)sc of depositing its 
sj)awn. In certain districts, it is extreme- 
ly abundant. The American smelt (o5- 
merm viridescens, Les.) is considered a 
diffl^rent s|)ecies. It grows to the length 
of ten inches. The body is long, some- 
what compressed, green on the back, and 
silvery- white on tlie sides. It inhabits 
the coasts of New England, and as far as 
the Hudson, but is unknown farther 
south. It is taken with the line. The 
flesh is highly esteemed. 

Smelting. (See Ores, Mine, Iron, 
Silver,) 

Smith, Adam, a distinguished writer 
on morals and tiolitics, was the only son 
of Adam Smith, controller of tl.e cus- 
toms at Kirkaldy, whero he was born 
June 5, 1728, a few months after the 
death of his father. He received his early 
education at the school of Kirkaldy, 
whence he was removed, at the age of 
fourteen, to the university of Glasgow, 
where he remained until 1740, when he 
repaired to Baliol college, Oxford, as an 
exhibitioner on Snell’s foundation. Quit- 
ting Oxford, and ail vitjws to the church, 
which had led him there, in 1748 he took 
U[> Jus abode at Edinburgh, and read 
some coui-scs on rhetoric and polite lite- 
rature, under the patronage nf lord 
Karnes. In 1751, he obtained a more 
permanent provision by being elected 
professor of logic at Glasgow, and, the 
year following, of moral philosophy at the 
same university. He was now in a situa- 
tion which perfectly agreed with his 
talents and inclination, and Iwth in matter 
and manner his lectures were of the high- 
est merit, Those on moral jrhilosophy 
contaim^d the rudiments of two of his 
most celebraterl [uiblications, of which 
the first, entitled the Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, ap[>eared in 1795, and was 
most favorably received. His moral 
theory is founded upon sympathy, which 
he makes the source of all our sentiments 
on the firopriety or impropriety of actions. 
To this work header wards added an Es- 
say on the OriglB^^ Languages ; and the 
elegance and acuteness displayed in these 
treatises introduced him to several eminent 
persons, and, among others, to Mr. Charles 
Townshend, who engaged him, in 1763, to 
attend the duke of Ruccleugh in his travels. 

A long residence in France with this no- • 
blerfian introduced him to the acquaint- 
ance of Turgot, Quesnay, N ecker, D^lem- 
bert, Helv^tius and Marmontel, to several 
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of whom he was recommended by David 
Hume. He returned to Scotland in 1766, 
and immediately retired, with his mother, 
to Kirkaldy, where he led a life of strict 
study and retirement for ten years, the 
fruit of which was his cehihrated Inquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth 
of Nations (2 vols., 4to., 1776). if is un- 
necessary to say that this work has hc- 
conie a standard classic, and that it 
may be deemed the formal precursor of 
the modem science of political econotny, 
(See Political Economy,) About two years 
adcr the publication of this able produc- 
tion, he obtained, through the patronage 
of the duke of Biiccleugh, the lucrative 
place of commissioner of the customs in 
Scotland, in consecpience of which he re- 
moved, with his mother, wlio attained a 
gi*cat age, to Edinburgh. In 1787, he 
was chosen rector of tlic university of 
Glasgow; and soon after his health began 
to decline, and he sank under a chronic 
disease, in July, 1790, at the age of sixty- 
seven. A short time before his death, he 
ordered all his manuscripts to be burnt, 
(‘xcept a few detached essays. Doctor 
Smith was a man of much simplicity of 
character, subject to absenccj of mind in 
society, and better fitted for speculation 
tlian action. He was, at the stnne time, 
iriuch beloved by his friends for his kind 
and benignant disposition, and died geiie- 
rally^dinired and highly respected. (See 
his lAfe by Dugald Stewart, and Mackin- 
tosh’s Prof^ess of Ethical Sciejice,) 

Smith, Charlotte, an ingenious but un- 
fortunate English poetess and novel- 
writer, was born hi 1749, and inarriwl, at 
a very early age, a West India merchant, 
whose inqirudence, aggravated (if we are 
to believe the alkisions of his wife in her 
fictitious narratives^ by legal chicaner}^ 
ultimately dissipatecl the whole of a once 
handsome property, and consigncMl its 
former possessor to a prison. In this 
melancholy situation, his wife dedicated 
her talents to the supixirt of her husband 
and fanfily. Her principal novels are her 
Romance of Real Life ; Emeline ; Des- 
mond ; Marchmont ; Ethelinda ; Old 
Manor House; Cetoina, &c. Much 
of the latter part of her life was passed in 
Normandy. She died in England in 
1806. Besides the works already men- 
tioned, Mrs. Smith wrote several pleasing 
volumes for young jiersons, and two vol- 
umes of sonnets. 

Smith, sir William Sydney, son of a 
captain Smith, who served during the 
seven years’ war, was bom at Westmin- 
ster, in 1764, early manifested a taste for 
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the sea service, and was sent, very young, 
on board a ship of war. At the age of six- 
teen, he was made a lieutenant, and at nine- 
teen, a post-captain. As at the latter peri- 
od the Anjerican war was just brought to 
a close, he had no opportunity of actmg in 
the navy of his own country ; but, war 
breaking out between Russia and Sweden, 
captain Sriftth served in the navy of the 
latter power, and, for his conduct and 
braverj% was honored with the order of 
the sword. Since then he has been 
called sir Sydney Smith. A peace be- 
tween Sweden and Russia (1790) again 
threw him out of active life, and he trav- 
elled into the south of Europe. Hearing 
that lord Hood ha<i got possession of 
Toulon, he hastened thither, and, when it 
was determined to evacuate the city, the 
destruction of the 8hij)8 of war, which 
could not be carried off, was intrusted to 
sir Sydney. He succeeded in firing ten 
ships of the line, the arsenal and mast- 
house ; but much of these were saved by 
the exertions of the French. On his re- 
turn, he was apjwinted to the command of 
a frigate, and had a small flotilla under 
his command, with which he did very con- 
siderable mischief to the enemy. In an at- 
tempt to cut out a ship at Havre de 
Grace (17^1(i), he was t^en prisoner at 
Toulon, and, on jjretence of his having 
violated the law of nations, in landing 
assassins in France, he was detained a 
prisoner. After a detention of two years, 
he escaj>ed by the aid of a French officer, 
named Phillippeaux, who accompanied 
Jiim to h^ngland, and then to the East. 
In 1798, he sailed in the Tiger, of 80 
guns, for the Mediterranean, arrived at 
Constantinople, and then sailed with a 
small squadron to E^pt. Bonaparte 
having marched to Syria, sir Sydney re- 
paireti to Acre, and by great exertions 
jireserved the place, though not without 
an enormous loss of lives. Bonaparte 
havhig quitted Egypt, sir Sydney nego- 
tiated with general Kleber tor the evacu- 
ation of the country, which, by a treaty 
signed at A1 Ariscb, was agreed to ; but 
lord Keith would not ratify the treaty, 
imd it cost thousands of- men to drive the 
enemy out. In this sir Sydney assisted. 
At the conckision of the war, he became, 
in 1802, member of parliament for the 
city of Rochester. As soon as the war 
broke out anew, he tvas appointed to the 
Antelope, of fifty guns, with the com- 
mand of a flyingsquadron, and, in 1804, was 
made a colonel of marines. His squad- 
ron was engaged in protecting the British 
channel coast. The nature of this ser- 
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vice led him to meditate on the construc- 
tion of ships capable of acting in sliallow 
water ; and the result was his invention of 
a vessel for that purpose. In 1805, he was 
raised to the rank of rear-admiral of the 
blue, and, in the following year, lu' proceed- 
ed to the Mediterranean, where he rceeiveil 
the command of a squadron intendetl to 
harass the French in Naples, which they 
Jiad recently conquered. ^Vith this force 
he compelled the island of Capri to sur- 
render, and severely annoyed tlie enemy. 
In 1807, when it was supposed that the 
prince regent of Portugal would bo com- 
pelled to act against Great ilritain, sir 
Sydney was employed to blockade the 
Tagus ; but, on the j)rincc resolving to 
remove, with his court, to the Brazils, the 
British adminil despatched tour sail of the 
line to accompany the Portuguese} fleet. 
In 1814, he endeavored to procure, from 
the congress of V^ienna, the abolition of 
the slave-trade, and a conjoint attack of 
the sovereigns upon the piratical states 
of Barhary. Ilis laudable exertions, 
liowever, were fruitless ; the congress 
being too busily employed in riveting 
the fetters of Europe, to have any time 
to spare for the ])urpose of breaking fet- 
ters in other (juarters of the globe. 

Smith, John, the fatlier of Virginia, 
was born in the year 1571), at AVilloughby, 
ill Lincolnshire, England. From his ear- 
liest youth, he displayed a roving disposi- 
tion, and was delighted with bold and 
adventurous feats among his companions. 
About the age of thirteen, he disposed of 
his books and satchel, and his juveiiihj 
property, in order to procure money to 
convey himself to sea ; but the death of 
liis father, alwiit this period, friislmted 
this attempt. He was now put appren- 
tice to a merchant at Lynn, at the age of 
fifteen. He had hopes, at first, that his 
master would send him to sea in his ser- 
vice ; but this hope failing, he quitted the 
merchant, and entered tlie train of a 
young nobleman, travelling to France. 
He was discharged from this service at 
Orleans, and, with the money which 
had been furnished him to retui-n to 
England, made his way to the Low Coun- 
tries, where he enlisted as a soldier — ^an 
occupation particularly agreeable to his 
genius. He was subsequently persuaded, 
by a Scotch gentleman whom he fell in 
with on the continent, to pass into Scot- 
land, with the promise of being warmly 
recommended to king James. His ex- 
pectations from that source were, how- 
ever, disappointed, and he revisited his 
native town ; but, not finding any com- 


pany thert} agreeable lo his taste, he 
erected a hut in the woods, wliere he de- 
voted himself to the study of military his- 
tory and tueti(*s, occasionally amusing 
liimself witli his hoi-se and lance. Hav- 
ing found a companion in this exercise in 
the person of an Italian, a rider to the 
earl of Hjincoln, he was induced to quit 
his romantic residence in the forest. He 
alter wards n^covered a part of liis patri- 
monial estate, and, }mtting himself in a 
better condition than before, recommenced 
his travels, in tlie winter of 151)6, being 
then bnt seventeen yeans old. He arrived 
ill Flanders, where he met with a French- 
man, who, pretending to he heir to a no- 
ble family, prevailed on Smith to accom- 
pany him into France. Tliey arrived, in 
a dark night, at St. Valory, in Picardy, 
w1r‘ii, by the coimivance of the j-iiip- 
master, the Frenchman and his attendants 
wt»re j)ut on shore with SmitJi’s baggage, 
while he awaited the rciurn of the boat. 
When he was set ashore, both his new 
friends ainl liis baggage had disappeared. 
He pui-suetl them to their place of resi- 
dence, bnt could obtain no conqiciisation 
for his loss. Continuing his rambles, 
Jiowever, li(‘ fell in with one of the vil- 
lains near Dinan, with whom he fought, 
and, having wounded and disarmed him, 
compelled him to (amfess his guilt before 
a crowd assembled around them. He 
now visit(}d the seat of tlie earl of Phiyer, 
with whom he was acijuainted, and, re- 
ceiving sujiplies from him, jiursued his 
coui-se along the French coast to Bayonne, 
whence he crossed to Marseilles, observ- 
ing every object on his way connected 
with military and naval architecture. 
Falling in, at tliis ))laee, with a company 
of pilgrims, he embarked with them for 
Italy ; but the ship meeting with a tem- 
pest and contraiy winds, the bigoted pil- 
grims attributed their misfialimes to the 
presence of a heretic, and tlircw him into 
the sea. He swam to the island of St. 
Mary, off the town of Nice, and was 
taken on board a sliip belonging to St. 
Malo, the master of which entertained 
him kindly, and conveyed him to Alex- 
andria, in Egypt. From this place, ho 
coasted the Levant, and, on his return, as- 
sisted in the capture of a Venetian ship, 
containing a valuable cargo. He quitted 
this vessel at Antibes, with two thousand 
dollars in his possession, and, having made 
the tour of Italy, travelled into Stiria, the 
seat of Ferdinand, archduke of Austria. 
He was here introduced to several mili- 
tary officers of disdnetion ; and the em- 
peror being then at war with the Turka, 
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he entered liis werviee as a volunteer. A 
well-conducted and successful exploit ob- 
tained for tlie yoiitlifid adv(niturer the 
comiiiand of a company of two hundred 
and fifty horse, in tin; ref?iin(n)t of count 
Meldrick, a nobleman of '^JVansylvania. 
In this new situation, Smith distinguished 
himself by his luleiits and bravery, and 
his commander passing from the* imperial 
into the Transylvanian army, lie accorn- 
jianied him. At the siege of J legal, the 
Ottomans sent a chalJimge, jiurporting 
that the lord Turbisha, for the diversion 
of the ladies, would fight any single cap- 
tain of the Christian troops. The honor 
of meeting the barbarian was decided by 
lot among the Christians, and fell upon 
Smith, who accordingly fought and over- 
came him, within sight of the ladies, and 
bore his head in triumjih to his general. 
A friend of the inftdel, upon this, sent a 
particular challenge to i?mith, who ac- 
cejited it, and, engaging with him in the 
presenct; of the ladies, as before, slew him 
in like manner, and sent a message into 
liie town to inform the ladies, if they 
wished for further sport, they were wel- 
come to his head, ])rovided their third 
champion could take it. Hoiiamalgi'o ap- 
jieared as his antagonist, an<l, having un- 
horsed him, was n<;ar gaining the victory ; 
but tSmitli remounted in a fortunate nio- 
incnit, and with a stroke of his falchion 
brought the Turk to the earth, and added 
hisniead to the former tropliies of his 
I)row't;ss. (In his return to the Christian 
army, he wan received in the most distin- 
guished manner ; was lionored w ith a mil- 
itary procession of six thousand men ; 
was presented w^ith a horse, elegantly ca- 
j)arisoiH*d, a cimeter worth three hun- 
dred ducats, and a commission as major. 
When the place was cajiturcd, the jiriuce 
of Transylvania gaM^ fc^mitli his picture 
set in gold, with a pension of three hun- 
dred ducats ]>er annum, and n coat of 
arms bearing three Turks’ heads in a 
shield. After this, the anny in wiiich he 
S(»rved was dcleated by the enemy, on 
w hich occasion he was wounded, and lay 
among the dead. The victors, discovering 
him to be a person of const?qncnce, used 
him well till bis wounds were lioalcd,aiul 
then sold him to a pacha, who made a 
present of him to his mistress at Constan- 
tinople. Smith conducted himself in so 
pleasing a miuiner as to gain the aftec- 
tions ot the lady, who, to prevent his l>c- 
ing ill used, scut him to her brother, a 
pacha on the borders of the sea of Azoph, 
upon the i)rcteiice that he should there 
learn the manners, religion, &c., of the 


natives. By the terms of her letter, the 
brother susper^ted tlie true state of the 
case; and in an hour after his arrival, 
Smith was stripixid, had his head and 
Ijeard shaven, and was driven to labor 
with the Christian slaves. An opportu- 
nity presented its^^lf for his escape, which 
he took advantage of witli his usual cour- 
age. Being employetl in threshing, about 
a league from the house of his tyrant, 
who visited him daily, and treated him 
in the most abusive and cruel manner, 
Smith watched his opportunity, while 
the}" were together, and ^despatched him 
by a stroke with his threshing instrument, 
lie secreted the l>ody in the straw, and, 
securing a bag of grain, nioimted the pa- 
cha’s horse, and betook himself to the 
desert, where he wandered for two or 
three days, until he came to a post, by the 
marks on which he made his w’ay into 
Muscovy, and in sixteen da 3 "s arrived at a 
place on the river Don, occupied by a 
Russian ganison. Here he was kindly 
received, and furnished w'ith letters to dif- 
ferent govcrnoi*s in that region, lii this 
manner, he traversed ])art of Russia and 
Poland, and got back to his friends in 
Transylvania, w hose presents enabled him 
to jonniey through Germany, France and 
S])aiii, and to visit the kingdom of 3Io- 
rocco. Upon his fpiitting the latter coun- 
try, he returned to Englaml, with a thou- 
sand ducats in his ])iirse. ()ii his wavin' 
W'as engaged in another naval action. On 
liis arrival in London, lie became ac- 
quainted w ith captain Bartholomew" Gos- 
nold, w ho had, some time previous, rc- 
turned from a visit to America, and was 
solicitous of promoting its settlement by 
the Fiiiglish. (losnold coiniminicated his 
])laiis to Smith. 1 le entered with enthusi- 
asm into the jiroject, and letters patent 
Avere at len^h procun'd, dated April 10, 
(liAiding the territory, from thirty- 
four to forty-live degrees of latitude, into 
the southern and northern colonies of 
Virginia, and nominating a council tor 
both. Tlie southern colony A\"as soon or- 
ganized, and tAA'o ships and a barque pro- 
A’ided for the accommodation of the col- 
onists. The ex]>edition sailed lixnn Black- 
Avall, December 19, On the voyage. 
Smith, having become an object of eii\w 
to the princijial adventurei*s, Avas arrested 
on the absurd charge of an intention to 
murder the council, usurp the gOAPni- 
ment, and moke himself kingof Virginia ; 
and Avas kept a close prisoner during the 
rest of the voyage. After the idanting of 
the colony at .larnestoAvn, Smith was re- 
leased lh>m confinement, but excluded 
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from tJie council of wliich he had been 
apjxjinted a member, in the written in- 
structions eiven for the direction of the 
colony. lie now loudly demanded a trial ; 
hut this was refused. Meanwhile, with 
captain Newport and twenty men, he ex- 
])Iored the river as high as the tails. In 
this expedition they paid a visit to Pow- 
hatan, the chief ruler of the coimtiy, hy 
whom they were hospitably received. The 
tavorableness of their reception every 
where among the savages, conduceil to 
lull the English into security, while the 
jealousy of WingfieUl, the president, whose 
apprehensions of conspiracy had led him 
to secure all the arms, and to discourage 
military exercises, invited hostility. Wliile 
New'jJort and Sinitli w’ere ahsent, a body 
of the natives attacked the settlement ; and 
the inhabitants, being defenceless, woidd 
Jiave been all destroyed had not a doiihle- 
Jietided shot from one of the ships cut a 
branch from a tree, which, falling among 
the savages, so frightened them that they 
all fled. One hoy on the side of tlie Eng- 
lish w'as killed, and seventeen of the com- 
])any wounded. Smith, having tinally ob- 
tained a trial, was honorably acquitted of 
«all the clmrges ; and damages to the amount 
of two hundred pounds >vere awarded 
him, to he levied from president Wing- 
lit'ld. This money Smith generously pre- 
sented for tlie use of the company. Smith 
now took his seat in the council, and, 
June 22, Newport embarked for England, 
leaving one hundred and four persons, 
miserably provided with the means of 
subsistence. Immediately after the sail- 
ing of the ships, sickness, arising from 
scanty and unwholesome foo<l, made 
dreadful ravages among the colonists. 
Fifty died in one month; among them 
Bartholomew Gosnold. Wingfield hav- 
ifig l)een expelled from the office of pres- 
ident for raal-conduct, Joliii Raldiffe was 
chosen to succeed him. The whole weight 
of the administration now devolved on 
Smith, Ratcliffi) being confessedly iiicorn- 
jmtent to the direction of affairs. Smith 
made great exertions, at tJiis time, to in- 
crease the comfort of the people, by 
building convenient houses. Winter at 
length set in, and brought with It a great 
supply of provisions. Tlic rivers were 
covered with swarms of wild fowl, and 
the forests abounded in venison and tur- 
keys. This prdfusion of food i)ut a stop 
for a season to the complaints and dissen- 
sions of the community. Smith could not 
remain idle, and set out with a few men 
in a barge, to explore the river. Having 
proceeded as far up as the stream was un- 
interrunted. he left his barge in a bay, re- 


inovt'd from the nwhof the Indians, and, 
enjoining the cixnv on no account to land, 
continued to follow’ the course of the 
river in a eanoe, aecompaniod hy two 
Eiiglishnn'U and two siivages. He was 
scarcely out of sight, however, when the 
boat's erew’ disobeyed his injunction, and 
went asihort* at llie very spot vvhcTe Ope- 
ehancanoiigh, the hrotlna* of Powdiataii, 
with a largt' number of his people, lay in 
ambush. The Indians surprised one of 
the men, and, after compelling him to give 
information of the intentions and route of 
his commander, cruelly murdered him, 
and pursued Smith in a L)ody. Having 
aseendt‘d the river about twenty miles, 
tliev came upon tlie two Engiislimen 
asleep by a fire in the woods, ami, after 
despatching them, tracked Smith himself, 
whom tliey surroiimhMl and won. dod 
with an arrow'. With n^markahle pn‘s- 
ence ot' minii in so appalling aji exi- 
gency, lie immediately lastened one of his 
Indian gnidcs to his left arm, as a shield 
against tlie enemy's arrows, while witli 
his musket ho killed three of the most 
forw'ard asvsailaiits. In this manner he 
slow’ly retreated for his eanoe, the aston- 
ished Indians keeping at a distanee, when 
Ix' smkieiily sunk into a miry jiart of the 
swamp, whence it was impossible for Jiim 
to extricate himself. The cold soon he- 
nmnhed his limbs; and, being im^apuble of 
further effort, he surrendered to the In- 
tfliuns, wdio, having chafed his limbs at the 
fire which his two coin})aiiions had kin- 
dled, marched him to their habitations. 
Here they furnislied him with an abun- 
dant supply of food, which made him ap- 
{irehend lliat it was their design to fatten 
liim against some approaching fesiival. 
But they had a ])roject, at this time, to sur- 
prise the settlement at Jamcstowii, with 
Smith’s assistance. In order to divert them 
from this attempt, he represented to them 
the formidable powci-s of defence possessed 
by the colonists, and described the guns and 
cannon, with terrific accounts of mines, hy 
which whole armies might he thrown into 
the air. That they might he coiiv inced of 
the truth of his statements, he wrote on a 
leaf tom from his pocket-book, a list of 
what artiebis he was in need of. This he 
sent to the fort, with some directions to the 
i^ople then; how to affright the Ijoarers. 
The report of these messengers, on thc‘ir 
return, confirmed his representations, and 
the astonished natives relinquished their 
project. Smith was now brought l)eforo 
Powhatan, whom he found seated on a 
wooden throne, with two girls {his daugh- 
ters) beside him. A consultation of the 
chief and his council took nlace. and it 
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was agreed to put Smith to death, as a 
mail whose courage and abilities were 
fiarticularly dangerous to the safety of 
the Indians. (For the mode in which he 
was saved, see Pocahontas.) Smith was 
soon after set at lilxjrty. During his cap- 
tivity, a conspiracy had been lorined to 
abandon tiie colony ; but, by a wdll-timed 
seizure of the chiefs, he frustrated all their 
j)lans. Some time after this, New[)ort ar- 
rivetl from England, bringing with him a 
supjily of provisions, with 120 new ad- 
venturers, and numerous presents for Pow- 
hatan. Smith soon after explored the 
great rivers comiected with the Chesa- 
])eake bay. Upon his return to tlie colony, 
he was elected president, lie remained 
only three days at Jamestown, hut, com- 
mitting the duties of the presidency to his 
friend Scrivener, a counsellor, he depart- 
ed to prosecute his disc.overies in the 
Chesapeake. After sailing about 3000 
miles in an open boat, lie returned to 
Jamestown (September 7, 1008), loaded 
with corn. Sejitoniber 10, Smith was 
reeiect(‘d president, and continued to ad- 
minist(‘r aftaii*s with vigor and success, 
lie continued serving the colony with all 
the ardor and industry of which he was 
capable, oft(*n making ex(*ursions among 
the savag<‘S, to procure jirovisions, and as 
often having to condiat, on his return, the. 
inntinous sjnrit of soiiK' of the company, 
'fhe harvci^t fell short, and the utmost ac- 
livit}^ was requisite to kee[) the colonists 
suppli('d with provisions. The Iiidiai’S 
cone<‘aled their corn, and began to pre- 
j)aro for hostilities. Smith being on a 
visit to Powhatan to procure jirovisioiis, 
the savage laid a jdan for <*ntra]»])ing him ; 
and lie was only savi'd by the watch- 
fid care of Poi’nliontas, who veiitiireil 
through the woods at midnight to acquaint 
liiin with the designs of her father. Some 
time after this. Smith licing on a visit to 
Paniunkey, (ipeclmncanongli made an 
attcm])t to take him ]irisoner, and for that 
purpose surrounded the house, when^ they 
hail met to trade, with seven hundred In- 
dians ; but Smith, seizing him by tlie hair, 
letl him into the midst of his ])eople,who 
immediately laid down their arms. Ope- 
chaneanough was closely confined, until 
the corn stipulated for his ransom was 
delivered, when Smith released him, and 
embarked for the fort. Soon afterwards, 
his life was attempted by poison; and 
while walking alone in the forest, ho was 
attacked by the chief of Pospabey, a man 
of gigantic stature, whom, after a violent 
auaiggle, he secured and carried prisoner 
to Jamestown. From th is period, the Eng- 
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lish and the Powhatans w^ere in a state of 
open hostility. The vigor and activity of 
Smith, at length, established peace, which 
was followed by plenty. The colony was 
now in a prosperous state, when captain 
Argali arrived, on a trading voyage, and 
gave intelligence of an entire change of 
the charter, and the adoption of various 
new men.su res, by the company in Lon- 
don. The London company had formed 
wrong estimates, and indulged in chimer- 
ical expectations, in respect to the pro- 
ductiveness of the new colony, which the 
home returns of the infant settlement 
were not likely to realize ; and, in conse- 
quence of th(dr disappointment in these 
hopes, nine ships were sent over, in May, 
1609, under the command of Newport 
and others, one of them bearing a cap- 
tain and lieutenant-general, with an ad- 
miral, under the new charter, who were 
to superse'de Smith in the .administnition 
of affairs. But the* ship in which tliey 
embarked was separated from the fleet 
by a storm, and was wrecked on a rock 
in sight of Bermudas, which island they 
reac’hed in their boats, witli every thing 
valuable belonging to the vessel. The 
remainder of the squadron, except a sin- 
gle barque, gained the coast of Virginia. 
Smith was now called on to sun'eiider his 
p.resulency ; but, as the new commission 
was in the hands of the three govenioi*s 
at Bermudas, he determined, with the ad- 
vice of the more reflecting and judicious 
portion of the original adventurers, to re- 
tain his power. The settlement imme- 
diately became divided into two jiarties, 
one of wdiich refused to obey Smitli’s 
authority, and both prepared to' have re- 
course to amis ; hut the leadens of the 
mutiny w'cre apprehended and committed 
to prison. Some of the subordinate inal- 
CDii tents were despatched to form settle- 
ments at otlier jdaces, for the greater 
convenience of procuring subsistence. 
Shortly after, while passing down tlie 
river, on his return to Jainestowm, a hag 
of powder, which w’as in the boat, ex- 
ploded by some accident, during his sleep, 
and burnt him in a dreadful manner. In 
the acuteness of his suffering, he sprung 
into the w’ater, from which he was witli 
difficulty rescued, and arrived at the fort 
only to meet fresh misfortunes. Finding 
liini in a defenceless situation, tlie muti- 
neers conspired to murder him, and usurp 
the government. Their designs were, 
however, discovered, and they with diffi- 
culty escaped the fury of the old adven- 
turers. Smitli now" immediately embarked 
for England, in l(k)9. In 1614, he again 
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appears on the stage of American atlkii*s, 
as commanding an ex|>edjtion of trade 
and discovery to North Virginia (now 
New England). He made a chart of the 
coast, and vras honored, on his return, 
with the nominal but imposing title of 
admiral of the country he liad visittnl. 
Tile following year, he obtained the 
command of two vessels in the service 
of the council of Plymouth, in order 
to establish colonies in America. Ilis 
vessel was obliged, by stress of weatlier, 
to return to England, while her compan- 
ion continued her course. He again em- 
barked on board a small v^t'ssel with thirty 
men, and was met by four French men- 
of-war, who, pretending he was a pinite, 
though he exliibited his commission, de- 
taine<i him prisoner, but sudered his ves- 
sel to return home. They earned him to 
Rochelle, where he was confined on hoard 
a ship at anchor. Fortunately, a storm 
firose, during which he was enahhMl to 
seiztj the boat, when he drifted to sea, 
where he was near |M*rishiug. He got 
into Rochelle, however, and njade his 
complaint to the admiralty, but could ob- 
tain no redress. He retimied to England, 
and published there an account of his two 
i’ast voyages; after the appearance of 
which, he travelled through the west of 
England, distributing cof)it*s to persons of 
note, endeavoring to engage the principal 
gentry in the business of colonizing his 
favorite America. But the disasters at- 
tendant on former adventures of this de- 
scription, hml dam[)ed the spirit for them, 
and all his efforts were fruitless. Wlien 
Pocahontas was conveyed to England, 1 m? 
visited her at Brentford, and wrote a pe - 
tition in her behalf to Ciueen Anne, re- 
lating the merits and services of the 
princess, and urgi^ her claims upon the 
fiatronage of the English. In the yetir 
1H21, he was requested, in the name of 
the company, to write a history of Vir- 
ginia, whicli he published a few years 
after. Smith died in London, in 1(>31, in 
the fifty-second year of his age. For all 
his services and hardships in the cause of 
the colony of Virginia, he never received 
the least recompense. Besides his His- 
tory of Virginia, he published, at different 
times, several accounts of his voyages to 
that colony, and to New England, with a 
description of the latter, and some other 
useful tracts on the same subject. He 
likewise published, in a folio volume, in 
1630, an account of his adventures in all 
the four quarters of the world, from 15^ 
to 1639. 

Smith, James, a signer of the Declara- 


titm of Indcpendonco, wa.s a native of 
In'laiitl, born probably between 1715 and 
1730. His fatiK*r was a i*espectable far- 
mer, on the Sus(|uehanna. James, the 
second son, was educated at the college 
of Philadelphia, and afterwards studied 
law. (Jn being admitted to the bar, he 
c'stablisyicd bis residence neiu* the jiresent 
ttnvn of i^hippensburg, as a lawyer and 
suneyor, hut, .some time after, removed 
tt) l\)rk, where he continued the practice 
of his profossion during the remainder of 
his life. In 1774, he was a member of 
the meeting of delegates from all the coun- 
ti<‘s of Peiiiisylvuiiia, for the purpose of 
e.\pre.ssing the public sentiment on the 
expedieiM‘y of al:>staining from importing 
any goods from England, and assembling 
a general congress. In January, 1775, 
Mr. Smith w'as a member of the Peiiri- 
.‘^ylvania convention, and concuiTod in tin? 
s])iriied resolution which it passed, that 
if the British administration should de- 
termine by force to effect a submission to 
file late arbitrary acts of the British par- 
liament, in .such n situation, w'e hold it 
our indi.speiisahle duty to resist such force, 
tiiid at every hazard to defeiai the rights 
and lihiTtics of America.” He w^as also 
a memlxT of the provincial conference, 
w’hich a.ssemhied on the eighteenth of the 
etisuiiig month of June, to establish a 
iM^w goviM’iiment for Pcnn.sylvania, in 
conse<jucnce of the instructions giv4.’i by 
the general assembly to their delegates in 
congress, to resist every' measure tending 
to a .sej)amtion, ami seconded the re.soln- 
tioii moved by doctor Rush, to e.\pre.ss in 
form thf? sentiments of the conference on 
tlie subject of a declaration of indepen- 
dence, which was carried, ulthongli the 
obnoxious instructions had been rescind- 
ed. I)o<*tor Rush, Mr. Smith, and Thomas 
M’Kean, wiue tlie committee by whom 
the r(!SoIutioii was drafted. It wtus unan- 
imously ailoj)trd, and signed by the mem- 
l)ers, and j)resented to congress, a few 
days only beft)re the declaration of inde- 
pendence. In July, a convention was as- 
sfiinhled in Philadelphia, for the purpose 
of forminga new constitution for Pennsyl- 
vania, of which colonel Smith was a mem- 
ber. On the twentieth of the month, he 
wras elected, by the convention, a member 
of congre.s8. He retained his seat in that 
body until November, 1778, and then 
resumed his professional pursuits. From 
these he withdrew in 1800, and died in 1806. 

Smith, Samuel Stanhope, president of 
Princeton college, and a distinguished 
clergyman of the Presbyterian church, 
was bom March 16, 1750, at Pequea, in 
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Pennsylvania. He was edueated at Ills 
father’s academy; in his sixteentli year 
entered Princeton college ; took the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts in then 

became an assistant in his father’s school, 
and, soon after, tutor at Princeton. In 
this ofti(*e, he remained two years, jmrsu- 
ing at the siiine time the study of#thcolo- 
gy. As soon as he was licensed to preach, 
he devoted himself to missionary labors in 
the westeni counties of Virginia. Here he 
became so |>opulur and rcsi)ccted, that he 
was selected to preside over the new col- 
lege, wlii(di went into operation under the 
name of Hampden-Sidney. In 1779, he 
was n'called to Princeton to be jjrofessor 
of moral philosophy. The w'ar at this 
time had driven the president from the 
state, had greatly dispersed the students, 
and reduced the building to a state of di- 
]aj)idation, and much eiijbarrassed the 
funds of the institution. Mr. Smith ex- 
erted himself strenuously to revive the 
institution, and made considerable pecu- 
niary sacrifices for this purpos(‘. In 17813, 
he n^ceived the additional office of pro- 
fessor of theolog)’, and, in 1780, that of 
vice-president of the college. In this lat- 
t(!r year, ho was a member of a commit- 
tee, to draw uj) a system of government 
for the Presbyterian church of the IT. 
Stales. In 1795, he became ])residentof 
the college, in jilace of doctor Wither- 
spoon, who had died the pre(*eding year. 
In l81‘i, repeated strokes of the j)alsy com- 
pelled him to resign his connexion with 
the college. He died in August, 1819, in 
the seventieth year of his age, having 
been very infirm for several years. Doc- 
tor Smith was distingidshed for his ac- 
quaintance with ancient and modem lit- 
t^rntun;, for i^olished mann(H*s, for an ele- 
gant and ])erspicuoiis style, and for his 
eloquence and popularity as* a preacher. 
His chief works are an fcssay on the Va- 
riety of Complexion in the human Spt> 
cies; Lectures on tlie Evidences of the 
Christian Religion, and on Moral Philos- 
opliy ; and a System of nattiral and re- 
vealed Religion. Several volumes of his 
sermons have also been published. 

Smithfield; a square in London, in 
which the greatest cattle-market in Eng- 
land is heUY, as is also Bartholomew fair. 
The spot is still shown where heretics 
wore formerly burnt. 

Smoking Tobacco. (See Tobacco.) 

Smolensk, Battle of. Smolensk, 
one of tlie oldest cities in the Russian 
empire, formerly belonging to Polaiid, the 
key to tlie interior of tlie empire, situated 
on the left bank of tlie Dnieper, contains 


aliout 1500 bouses and 12,000 inhabitants. 
Under the walls of this city, August 8, 
1812, the two main divisions of the Rus- 
sian ftirces, under Barclay de Tolly and 
Bagration, united, after tiresome marches 
and great loss, and formed a plan to attack 
the French troops, whom they had hitherto 
avoided. But on the IGth, Napoleon ap- 
peared before Smolensk, and occupied 
the heigJits. Junot was directed to inarch 
to the right with the fifth division (the 
Westphalian), to cutoff the Russians from 
the route to Moscow. Ney commanded 
the left wing ; Poniatow’ski the right, and 
Davoust the centre. In the beginning of 
the year, Smolensk hail been strength- 
ened as much as possible. But Barclay 
de Tolly, on aceourit of the sujierior force 
of Napoleon, was unwilling to venture a 
general engagement, as the French had 
succeeded in completely surrounding his 
left wing. He stationed himself, tJiere- 
fore, in the rear of the city, and, to make 
it an efiectnal means for covering his re- 
treat, oeciijiied it with two divisions, so 
that its capture, on the 17th, v\ is delayed 
till midnight, particularly as a large body 
of cavalry were in possession of all the 
jiassages to the plains, and numerous foot 
soldiers of those to the Dnieper. On ac- 
count of the strength of the w^alls (4000 
feet in eireumfereuce, 15 feet thick, and 
25 feet high), with towers at regular in- 
tervals, supporting heavy cannon, and the 
numlw^i-s of the garrison, 80,000 strong, the 
assailants suffered greatly ; and when the 
Russians marched out, at midnight, after 
an eight hours’ engagement, to follow the 
main body under Barclay, the whole city 
v/as ill flames. The conflagration raged 
for thirty-six hours. The plan of Napo- 
leon to take the Russian anny prisoners 
in Smolensk, or to cut off their passage to 
Moscow’, was frustrated. More tlian two 
thirds of the city lay in ruins. The Rus- 
sians, according to their ow n reixirts, lost 
4000 men ; the French more than double 
tliat nimiher ; the Poles more than 5000 ; 
ami owing to the devastation of tlie sur- 
roimdiiig country, the scarcity in the cap- 
tureil city W'as so great, that most of tlie 
wDundefl and tlie numerous sick died in 
the lazarettos, and a dreadful epidemic 
wiis created. The Russians could not 
forgive Barclay for having sacrificed this 
holy city, as they used to call it, this bul- 
wark of Moscow, witlioiit risking a gen- 
eral engagement. He, therefore, soon af- 
ter, laid down his commission, under the 

t irctence of ill health, and was succeeded 
)y Kutiisoff. But he had saved the ar- 
my. The flames of Smolensk, and the 
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outrages of the French soldiers, roused 
tlie Russians to revenge, ami to the most 
obstinate resistance. 

Smollett, Tobias, a writer of reputa- 
tion, was born at Dalquliurn, in Dumbar- 
tonshire, in 1721, and apprenticed to a 
surgeon at Glasgow, where he attende*! 
the medical lectures. Wliile in this situ- 
ation, he composed his tragedy of the 
Regicide; and, in 1741, procured the 
place of a surgeon’s mate in a ship of the 
line. He Avas soon disgusted witli the na- 
val ser\dce, which he (piitted in the West 
Indies, and resided some time in Jamaica. 
On his return, in 174t>, the severities used 
by the king’s troops in Scotland, atler the 
buttle of Cullodeii, induc(‘d him to write 
his poem entitleil the I'ears of Scotland. 
This was foIlowt*d by two siitires, entitlt*d 
Advice, and Repro<if. He sotni after mar- 
ried a lady with whom he had become 
acquainted in Jamaica, but received only 
a small pin*t of the fortune which Ik* had 
expected, and was under the ne<*essity of 
appbing once more to his pen. 'Flie 
novel of Roderick Random, the fruit of 
this application, soon became highly pop- 
ular. He soon after published his tragedy 
of the Regicide, and, in 1750, imuh* a 
trip to Paris, which enabled him, in 1751, 
to give to the j)ublic his Adventures of 
Peregrine Pickle, another novel, in which, 
witJi no inconsid<*rable sacritice of moral- 
ity and delicacy, he exhibited strong pow- 
ers of humorous invention tuid delinea- 
tion. He next thought of settling, as a 
]»hysician, at Bath, but soon foiiml that 
coiifidenct? is sj?ldom reposed in medh’al 
men who divide their attention between 
literature and their profession. He ac- 
cordingly resiirned his pen, and s<ion after 
])roduced his Adventun;s of Ferdinand 
I’ount Fathom, and a now translation of 
Don Quixote. In 17.58, ap[)eared liis 
Complete History of England, in four 
quarto volumes, which wjls completed in 
fourteen months, and wa.s continued by 
Guthrie to 1705, under the ausj)ice:sof the 
original author. The jiortion from the 
revolution, where* that of Hume ceases, is 
generally j)ublislK*(l as a sequel to that au- 
thor. During a confinement in the king’s 
bench, for a libtd on admiral Knowles, 
he composed his Adventures of Sir Lan- 
celot Greaves. When lord Bute Iwicame 
head of the ministry, Smollet xvas en- 
gaged to support him in a wec^kly jiaper 
called the Briton, which was encoun- 
tered by the celebrated Nortli Briton of 
Wilkes, that soon reduced it to silence, 
and dissolved a friendship which had long 
subsisted between the respective authors. 


In 17 (k 1, grief at the loss of his daughter 
induced Jiim to make a tonr through 
France and Italy, in which lie spent two 
yeam; and, on his return, he jmhlished his 
Travels (in 2 vols., 8vo.), (wliihiting a 
querulous disposition, fl)r which tln^ au- 
thor is laslied by Sterne in liis Sentimen- 
tal Jofiniey, under the name of Sinelfmi- 
gus. In 17<)4, he published his Adven- 
tures of an Atom, a jmlitical satire. Dis- 
ease induced him to revisit Italy in 1770; 
hut he had still suRicient vigor to com- 
pose his last, and, as many think, his best 
novtl — the Expedition of Humphrey 
(’linker. In the cynical, but humane 
character of IMatlhew' Bramble, the au- 
thor is suppost'du) have had an ('ye to him- 
s(*lf, whom lu^ also more timuiilly sk(itch(»s 
under the name of Sc'rlt? iii tlie same 
work. He died near Leghorn, October 
21, 1771, in the lidy-lirst yc'nr of hi < age. 
In his novels, hi* exhibits a knowleUgc* of 
life and manners, and an exnl)erance of 
humor, which have seldom h(*(*n excelled. 
At the same time, morals and decency are 
fn'ijiiently violatt'd. As a historian, ho 
hius litih* merit. (See Scott’s Lives of the 
Ahve lists.) 

SM(’(;(JLiN(i : the offence of importing 
goods without ])aying the duties imposi'd 
thereon. (See CUmtrahmifiy and Taxes.) 

Smi kxa (Turkish, Ismir ) ; a citv on the 
we.^terii coast of Natolia, situati'd at the 
bottom of a d(‘ep gulf, about fifiywniles 
from tlu' s('a, in a delightful country; 
lat. 2'"' N. ; Ion. 27° 8' I’. Smyrna 
was prolmhly an Ephesian colony, and 
w;ls siiccc'ssivi'ly in tlui possession ot* tin*. 
yEolians lonians, Lydians, and Macedo- 
nians. It was destroyed by the? Lydians, 
and was aAiTwards rebuilt by Ah'xander. 
Having bi'cai rec(*ived into the Ionian 
confederacy^ it soon h(^caine the mart of 
Asia Minor, tin* s('at of art, and the n*sort 
of strangers. In tin* thirlf'CJilh century, 
only the ruins of its former s|)lendor were 
left ; hut after tin* Turks became mast(*rs 
of the country, it revived. Tlie town rises 
from the shore to a hill on which is an 
old c'i-<tle, and not far from this lies a 
s/naller castle. The quarter inhabited by 
Europeans, called the Frank quarter, is 
the pleasantest part of tlie city, and lies 
('iitirely on the sea. Carriages are rare, 
and the streets extremely naiTOw; and the 
hustle in tliis great mart of the Levant is 
remarkahh*. TIkj population is estimated 
at about 120,000, among which arc 05,000 
Turks, 2,5 to .20,000 Grcek.s, 7000 Arme- 
nians, 12,000 Jews, and some Eurojieans 
and Americans. There arc Amiciiian, 
Greek, llornati Catholic, and Protestant 
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churches, several monasteries, anti three 
synagogues here. The bay is capacious, 
the nuchorago excellent, and the, water so 
deep that large 8hij)s come close to the 
wharfs. Smyrna has been several tilings 
destroyed by earthquakes, and fre<|tiently 
ravaged by the plague. In 18 14, from 50,000 
to 00,000 persons arc said to have fK^r- 
ished by this scourge. In the year 1831, 
Sniyriia sidfen.*d very se.verely from the 
cholera. 3’he priiunpal articles of import 
consist of grain, furs, &c., from (hlessa 
mid 3’aganrog ; cotton stuffs, silk and 
woollen goods, colfe<‘, coidiiru'al and tlye 
woods, glass, tVc., from Great llritaiu, 
rranc(‘, Italy, the U. States, &c. The 
jirincipal exports are mw silk and cotton, 
fruits, opium, rhubarb, ilriigs, oil, rnaddt^r, 
Turkey carpets, wool, wax, <Scc. Smynia 
is one of the plai'es which laid claim to 
the honor of having given birth to Homer, 
(q. V.) On the banks of the Mcles wtis 
shown the spot where he was brought 
into the workl; and, in a cavern by its 
source, the place was pointed out wliere 
he was said to have written his poems : 
the coins of Smyrna bore his image, and 
the citizens held their assemblies under 
the columns of his tomb. A short dis- 
tance from this place, near the baths of 
Diana (several fountains, which unite to 
form a lake), are some ruins, supposed to 
Im? the remains of a temple of Diana. 
l"he ^ectateur Oriented, formerly pub- 
lished in Smyrna, was succeedeil, in 1827, 
by the Observateur Impartud, which has 
since given place to the Courrier de 
Simjrne, 

SxAKE. (See Serpent.) 

SxAKE-RooT (aristolochia serpentaria). 
This plant is widely diffused through the 
IT. States; but, as it grows solitarily in 
wooils, and has nothing conspicuous in 
its flowers or foliage, and, besides, does not 
put forth its shoots till late in the season, 
it is detected with difficulty, and the root 
l)ears a high price. This last is used in 
materia medica, and is exported to Europe. 
The odor is aromatic; the taste warm, 
bitter and pungent, resembling, in some 
degree, that of camphor; medicinally it 
is stimulating, diaphoretic and tonic. The 
stem is eight or ten inches high, flexuoiis, 
bearing oblong, cordate, very acute leaves. 
The flowers are situated on radical foot- 
stalks, and consist of a swelling, curved 
tube, expanding at the orifice. — ^The 
sipho, or JDxtichman^s pipe, so named from 
the form of the flower, is a climbing vine, 
with very large heart-shaped leaves, which 
™ws wild on die more southern parts of 
the Alleghanics. It is cultivated for or- 
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nament in gardens in other parts of the 
U. States, as well as in Europe. 

Sneezing is a violent convulsive mo- 
tion of the muscles of respiration, which 
is preceded by a deep inspiration, that fills 
the lungs, then forces the air violently 
through the nowj, while the lower jaw is 
at the same time closed, and shakes the 
head ami whole hotly. It is always ex- 
citetl by some irritation affecting the in- 
ner membrane of the* nose, which, how'- 
ever, may be jirodiiced by very different 
causes. Any extraneous body brought 
into contact with the pituitary membrane, 
will f‘xcite sneezing. As a direct com- 
munication exists lietween the eyes and the 
nostrils, into which the tears are constantly 
])assing through the lachrymal ducts,a re- 
verse sympathy is excited in many people 
by irritations of the eye, sii that the mem- 
brane of the nose is at the same time 
titillated ; whence, in such persons, sneez- 
ing is immediately excited by sudden ex- 
posure to a strong light, as by passing 
from a shade into a bright sunshine. Ir- 
ritations of the lungs, stomach and liow- 
els, &C., have lieen mentioned as causes 
of sneezing. Sneezing, if very often re- 
jieated, may Viecome dangerous, by an ac- 
cumulation of blood in the head. If it 
originates only from too great irritability 
of the membrane of the nose, injections 
of tepid milk or water into the nostrils 
may cure it ; oihei^vise, opiates, camphor, 
aiul other anti-spasmodics, may l>e neces- 
sary, Few an inials, jierhaps on ly the dog, 
sneeze precisely like man. The custom 
of blessing persons, when they sneeze, 
is very ancient. Aristotle professes ig- 
norance of the origin of it. TJiis custom 
is mentioned by^ various ancient writers. 
Sneezing at sacrifices was considered a 
good omen. 

Snipe. The snipe has many of the 
external characters of the woodcock, but 
differs in having tlie lower part of the 
tibia bare of feathers, and in its habits. It 
keeps in marshy places, and does not fre- 
quent woods ; and its flight is high, rapid, 
and very iiregular. We have but one 
true snipe in the U. States, and this ex- 
ceedingly resembles the European, and 
perhaps is not distinct. The len^ is 
eleven inches, including the bill, which is 
about tw o and a half inches. The bill is 
very slendei*, soft, destitute of a cutting 
edge, and enlarged at the extremi^, 
where it is smooth during life, but shortly 
after death becomes dimpled like tlie end 
of a thimble. The tail is rounded, com- 
osed of sixteen feathers, all barred with 
lack at their extremities. The snipe is 
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foiiiul at diftercnt seasons of tlie year in 
all parts of the U. Statf’s. A few breed 
in Pennsylvania, but tlie greater ]>ortion 
pi\ss on to the north and the higher n - 
gions of the interior fn* tliis purpose. In 
the winter they are very ahuiwlant in the 
riee grounds of tlie Southern States, ainl 
])enetrate far into the tnipieal parts of 
America. They are proverbially dithcnlt 
to shoot, perhaps the most so of all oiir 
birds, for they dy in sudden zigzag liiu‘s, 
anil very rapidly. 

Snorro Sturlasox. (See Stiu-lason.) 

Snow is formed in the air, when the 
temperature of tin' atmosphere sinks be- 
low the freezing point of water. The 
particles of moisture thus frozen fonn 
flakes, having great diversities of density, 
and displaying innumerable varieties of 
the most beautiful forms. Snow-flakes, 
examined by a micmscojie, appear to be 
regular crystids ; and Scoresh}', who has 
ligured ninety-six varieties in Ins Arctic 
Regions, arranirt^s them under flve forms, 
lamellar, spientar, pyramidal, vVc. Like 
ice, and other cry stall iz«*d bodies, snow 
would he transparent were it not that the 
air which it contains renders it opatpie. 
The regular crystals are formed only 
when the air is calm, and the cold intense, 
and do not ofleii occur, therefore, in tem- 
perate regions. Snow has Iw'en seen in 
the polar regions of red, orange and 
salmon color. This occurs, both on tlie 
fixed and fl(jating ice, and appears, in 
some cases, to result from vegetable, and 
in others from animal matter, suspendeil 
in the sea, and deposited upon the ice 
around. Snow storms sometimes pre- 
sent a luminous appearance, covering all 
c»bjects with a sheet of fire. Thi‘ elec- 
tricity of snow is generally positive. 
Sn(»w-water has been found, by chemical 
analysis to <*ontain more oxygen than 
rain or river water — a fact which accounts 
for its superior activity in causing iron to 
rust, &c. Snow answers many valuable 
j>iirpos(3S in the economy of nature. Ac- 
cumulated upon high regions, it sen es to 
feed, by its gradual melting, streams of 
running water, which a sudden increase 
of water in the form of rain would con- 
vert into destructive toirents or standing 
pools, aiid, in many countries, tempers 
the burning beats of summer, by cooling 
the breezes which pass ovet it. In se- 
verer climates, on the contrary, it staves 
as a defence against the rigiirs of winter, 
by the protection which it affords to 
vegetation against the frost, anil the shel- 
ter which it gives to animals, who bury 
themselves under the snow. Even in 


more temperate climates, vegetation suf- 
fers from an open wintc'i* ; and it has been 
found that Alpine plants jM*rished in the 
mild winti'r of England, fhim want of 
their usual snowy covering. (See GUi- 
citr/t, anil Ice ,) — The snow lmfy or jilune 
of perpetual snow, is the elevation at 
which mountains are covered with per- 
petual snow. The progmssivo diminn- 
tion of tiMUperaliire, its we ascend througli 
the air, must finally conduct us to a re- 
gion of periH'tnal snow, the elevation of 
which is, of course, very difterent in dif- 
ferent latitudes. On the northern siile 
of the Himalaya mountains, it is about 
17,000 feet; on Chimhoi-azo, 15,802 feet, 
lliimholdt fixes the altitude of perpetual 
snows, under the equator, at 15,748 feet. 
^Fowards the pole, it is much lower. On 
the Alps, under 40° north latitude, it is 
about 88()0 feet. On the Pyrene* s, it is 
stated by Humboldt at 1400 toi>es, or 
alKHit 8850 feet. As we recede from the 
eijuator towards the north or south, it 
sinks more rapidly, and, at the North 
cape, in latitude 71°, it is estimated at 
only toises (about 2440 feet). In Mex- 
ico, lliimholdt, from the whole of liis ob- 
servations made in north latitude, 
places the elevation of the snow-line at 
15,028 feet, or, at tlie lowest estimate, 
14,708 feet. From the latitude of 10° to 
about .‘10°, w e are not acquainted wdth the 
altitude of a single snowy peak,, Too 
little is known of the range of Rocky 
mountains to enable us to state with ac- 
curacy their lowest plane of perpetual 
snow. In fact, besides the constant data 
of the latitude anil elevation, the posi- 
tion of the snow-line depends so much 
upon variable causes, such as the fonn 
of the summits, the comjianitive nltitnde 
and ethev jihysical featuras of the sur- 
rouiiiliiig country, the particular I'xposiire 
of the mountains, &c., that no general 
rule can he given for determining the 
limits of ]>erj)etual snow' in any given lat- 
itude, at least, with our present veiy im- 
perfect information. (See Mountains^ 
Climate, and l\mperalure,) Even the few 
facts w hich have yet been collected on 
tliis subject may stand in need of the cor- 
rections of more accurate measurements 
of heights ; and, in addition to this, the 
])lane of peryietual snow does not by any 
means maintain a constant elevation in 
the same latitude ; but it varies with the 
vicissitudes of the seasons, rising during 
the heats of summer, and sinking by the 
cold of winter ; changing also from one 
summer to another, according to the pre- 
vailing temijeraturc of the year. (See 
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Alcenius De Termino Atmo8ph<tr(B terres- 

• tris nivali (Abo, 1823, 4to.) ; and the arti- 

* cle Meteorology^ in the Encyclopaedia Me- 
tropolUana^ in which die subject is fully 
treated.) 

Snow ; a vessel equipped with two 
masts, resembling the main and fore- 
masts of a ship, and a third small "hiast, 
just abaft the main-mast, carrying a sail 
nearly similar to a ship’s mizzen. The 
foot of this mast Is fixed in a block of 
wood, or kind of step, upon the deck, and 
the head is attached to the after part of 
the niaiii-top. 

Hnowbai.!. Tree, or Guelder Rose 
[viburnum opidus). In the wild state, the 
dowers of tliis shrub are disj)osed in ter- 
minal corymbs, and the outer ones are 
niiicli larger than the others. They are 
succeeded by small red globular l>erries, 
of a disagreeable flavor. A variety which 
is ciillivaUHl ill the gardens has all the 
flowers large, wliich gives to the coiy mbs 
the appearimce of large white balls, and 
is a highly ornamental^ plant. These 
flowers are mostly barren. The Guelder 
rose is found wiltl in most [larts of Europe ; 
and the variety above mentioned is of 
eai^y culture, and common in gardens. 
We have numerous species of viburnum 
in the U. States. They are ornamental 
shrubs, with opposite leaves, and white 
flowers disjiosed in corymbs. The fruit 
of somt} is edible. 

SNo^t^BiRD [fringilla iiivalisy Lin., F, 
Hiuhonia, Wilson ; F, hiemalis, Audubon) ; 
specific character bluish black, inclining 
to gray ; belly and lateral tail-feathers 
white ; length about six and a half or sev- 
en inches. This hardy and numerous 
species, common to both continents, pours 
in flocks from the iioithern regions into 
the U. States about the middle of October. 
At this sesison they migrate into the 
Southcni States in gi*eat luunbers. They 
collect a scanty j)ittancc from the frozen 
and exposed ground, and, at length, driven 
by hunger, are seen about bams and out- 
houses and the steps of doors in towns. 
Before the severity of the season com- 
mences, they find their food in thickets 
and among fallen leaves. In tlie latter 
end of March, or tlie beginning of April, 
they reappear in flocks from the south, 
frequenting the orchards or the woods. 
Soon after, they retire mostly to the 
northern or remote arctic regions, to 
breed : many, however, according to 
Wilson, remain in tlie high ranges of the 
.Alleghany mountains. In Europe, these 
birds dwell almost wholly among the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, and die high northern 


chains on the limits of the region of per- 
petual ice, and rarely descend in winter 
into the plains. — See Nuttall’s Ornithology 
of the United States and of Canada (Cam- 
bridge, 18.32). 

Snowdon, or Pi.inlimmon; the high- 
€*st immntain in Wales, 3571 feet high. 
(See Walts,) 

Snowdrop Tree (hahsia). This oi- 
namental gei us of plants is exclusively 
confined to the southern parts of the U. 
States. The species are shrubs, or small 
trees, allied to the styrax and persirnon, 
blossoming early in the season, and before 
the expansion of the leaves. The flowers 
are bell-shaped, of a pure snowy white- 
ness, and hang in small bunches all along 
the branches, lasting for tw'o or tljree 
weeks. The calyx is very small, and 
four-toothed; the corolla monopetalous, 
sw^elling, and divided at the summit into 
four short lobes. There are twelve or 
sixteen stamens, which have their fila- 
ments united at the base into a tube, sur- 
rounding a single style. The fruit is a 
pretty large winged, juiceless drupe. 

Snow-Line. (See Snow,) 

Snuef. (See Tobacco,) 

Snyders, SNEYDERs,or Snyers, Fran- 
cis, an eminent i)ainter of the P'lemish 
school, bom at Antwerp, in 1579, studied 
the nidimeiits of his art under his cele- 
brated countryman Van Balden, after 
which he is said to have travelled through 
a great j)art of lUiIy ; but this is denied by 
some writers. On his return to Flanders, 
he became attached to the household of 
the archduke Albert, and finally took up 
his al)ode at Brussels. Snyders, who is 
considered never to have been surpassed 
in his delmeation of beasts, fish, hunting- 
parties, &(*., was accustomed to work in. 
concert with Rubens and Jordaens; and 
some of the most valuable paintings of 
that school are their joint production. 
Many of his choice pieces are to be 
found in the collections at Munich, and 
Divsden, and in the Escurial. His death 
took j)lace in 11157. 

Soane, John ; an English architect, 
Iwrn in 175G. His genius was fostered 
by Mr. Dance, and he was admitted a 
student of the royal academy. He obtain- 
ed the prize for the best design of an 
original building, and, in 1777, was sent 
to reside in Ittuy at the expense of the 
king. While in Italy, he was elected a 
member of the imperial academy of Flor- 
ence, and of tlie academy of arts at Par- 
mft. After his return to England, he 
speedily acquired reputation, and was 
employed in many important woi^ ; 
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among otliers, on the bank of England. 
His lirst appearance as an urclntectimil 
niitlior, was in 1781), when he publisli- 
ccl a volume describing and delineating 
the works which he iiad execut(Hi in va- 
rious parts of England, About this time, 
he was chosen an associate of tlie royal 
academy'. In 1803, he became a royal 
academician, and, on the resignation of 
Mr. D«mce, was placed in the chair of 
professor of architecture. The lectures 
which he delivered in his capacity of pro- 
fessor, were admired for their style and 
the information which they conveyed. In 
1794, he was selected by a committee of 
the house of lord.s, to propose designs for 
the improvement of the buildings adja- 
cent to Westminster-hall. His museum 
of antiquities is much rt'sorted to. 

Soap; a compound, in <le finite propor- 
tions, of some oil, fat or n'siii, with a sali- 
fiable base. Wlieii this base is potash, or 
soda, the soap is empIo3'cd as a detergent 
in wasiiiug clotlies; when an alkaline 
earth, or oxide of a common metal, as 
litharge, is the siilifiahle base, the com- 
[iound is insoluble in water. Fats are 
composed of a solid substance, called 
stearine, and a litpiid substance, called 
elaine. When tho\' are treated with a hot 
ley of potash or soda, their constituents 
react on one another, so as to generate the 
solid, pearly matter, marf^aric arid^ and 
the fluid matter oleic acid, both of which 
enter into a sfiecies of saline comhinafioii 
with the alkali, while a tliird matter, the 
sweet principle, remains Irce. Conuiioii 
soap is therefore a mixture of an alkaline 
iiiargarate and oleate, in proportions de- 
termined by the relative f)roportions of 
the two acids producible from the pecu- 
liar species of fat. Soap formed from 
vegetable oil is chiefly an oleate. All oils 
or fats do not j>ossess, in an e(|ual degre<‘, 
the property of sajKmificafion. Those 
which saponify the best are* the following: 

1. oil of olives and of sweet ahiionds; 

2. animal oils, as hog’s lard, tallow, butter, 
and horse oil ; 3. oil of colza, or rape- 
seed-oil ; 4. oil of beech-rnast and fioppy- 
seed, when mixed with oliv«!-oil or tallow; 
5. the several fish-oils; 6. hempseed-oil ; 
7. nut-oil and linseed-oil; 8. palm-oil; 
9. rosin. In general, tlie only sciiqis in com- 
merce are those of olive-oil, tallow, lard, 
palm-oil and rosin. A species of soap can 
also be formed by the union of iK^es-wax 
with alkali ; but this has no detergent ap- 
plication, being used only for painting in 
encaustic. The specific gravity of soap is 
in general greater than tliat of water. Its 
taste is faintly alkaline. When subjected 


to heat, it speedily fuses, swells up, and 
is then decomposed. l^xjioHetl to the air, 
ill thill slices, it soon becomes dry ; but 
the whole combined water does not leave 
it, even by carefiil desiccation on a sand- 
bath. Soap is much more soluble in hot 
tlian ill cold water. This solution is in- 
stantly disturbed by the greater number 
of acids, which, seizing the alkali, either 
separate the fatty principles, or unite with 
them in a soapy, aciaulous emulsion. 
The solution is likewise decomiiosed by 
almost all the earthy and nietallic suits, 
w’hich give rise to insoluble <*ompounds 
of the olei«‘ and margaric acids, with the 
salifiable lnis«*s. Soap is solubi * in alco- 
hol, and in larger quantity by the aid of 
heat. When boiling alcohol is s ’tunited 
with soaj), the liquid, on cooling, /onus a 
consistent tnuisjuirimt mass, of a yellow 
color. When it is drji*d, it still retains 
its transparency, provided the soap In* a 
coinpoiind of tallow and soda. Marseill(*s 
white soap is conqiosed of 


Soda, 6. 

Oil, 00. 

Water, 34. 

Ca.stile soap of 

Soda, 9. 

Weil-dried oily matter, 70.5 


Water, witJi a little croloring matter, 14.5 

The art of soap-making consists, princi- 
pally in knowing how to determine, from 
the app<*arance of the paste, and other 
circumstances, what kind of lixivium 
should he cmployc<l during each step of 
the operation. This is done, ordinarily, 
b}' ol>servation and exfierience. The 
form and size of the hubbies, the color of 
the paste, the volume of tliat which is 
thrown wit on the side of the vessel, the 
eonsistenefj of the mutter, and its djs|)osi- 
tioii to swell, as well as the appearance 
of the sleuiii — all furnish criteria by whicii 
to regulate the process. It sometimes 
liappinis that the paste, thougli apparently 
very firm, yet, wlien set in the cold air to 
harden, throws out much wat(*r, aial is 
resolved into small grains, possi^ssing little 
consistency. Jii tJjis case, it is evident 
that the ley is in excess, and must he w*p- 
arated by ineaus of coiuniou salt. Fre- 
quently, also, the paste lH3Coine8 greasy, 
and tlie oil appears to separate from the 
soda. As this, in general, proceeds from 
the paste not being imbued witii suflicieiit 
water to keep it in combination, it is 
necessary to add to it a portion of water, 
or very weak lixivium, to remedy this 
defect. Potash is employed as follows, in 

J 
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tli« manufacture of hard soap: A Icy of 
tliis alkali, rendered caustic by quicklime, 
is use.<l in tlie saponification, and to the 
soil soap wliicli results is added common 
salt, or a kelp ley, which supplies abun- 
dance of muriate of soda. The muriatic 
acid goes to the potash, to form muriate 
of potash, which dissolves in th^ water, 
and is drawn off in the spent ley, while 
the soda enters into combination with the 
fat, and forms a soap, which, on cooling, 
becomes solid. Two tons of tallow, pro[>- 
erly saponified, should yield three tons of 
marketable white soap. The adultera- 
tions most coininonly practised on soap 
are the following: When the soap is 
made, much wut(3r is addetl, which ren- 
ders it whin;. Frecjuently, pulverized 
linit;, gypsum, or pipe-clay, are incorpo 
rated with it. Tlie former of these frauds 
is readily discovered by tfie rapi«l loss of 
weight which the soap Hufr(a*s cm exposure 
to a dry air. "Ida* st;cond is as easily de- 
tected by solution in alcohol, when the 
earthy matters fall down . — Soft Soaps. 
The compounds of fats or oils with j)ot- 
ash remain soft, or at least pasty. Three 
kinds of lhes(; are known in commerce — 
the soaps from nipe-s(‘ed, and other ole- 
aginous seeds, called grccTi soaps^ toilet 
soaps, made with hog’s lard, and common 
soft soap, made with animal fat. In the 
inanufactui'e of tlie common and grc(*n 
soaps, the art <;onHists in effecting the 
c.omhiIiutioii of tin; oil with tin; pota'ih, 
without tfie soap ceasing to be dissolved 
ill the ley ; w hile*, on the contrary, in the 
fabrication ol'hai’d soap, it is necessiuy to 
separate the soap from the ley, even be- 
fore the saturation of the' oil is acconi- 
])lished. It contains more alkali than is 
absolutely neci*ssary for the saturation of 
the oil. It is, in liict, a perfect soap, dis- 
solved in an alkaline k*y. It may readily 
be convertt'd into hard soaji by tlie addi- 
tion of common suit. Toilet soaps, 
made witJi hog’s lard and potash, shouhi 
have as small an alkaline excess as jiossi- 
ble. The liner soiqis for the toilet ai*e 
made with oil of almonds, with nut-oil, 
palm-oil, suet or butter. They are either 
potash or soda soaps, as they may be 
preferred in the solid or piu^ty states. 

Soap-Berry Uapindus). These trees 
souiewhat rescmule the hickories or w^al- 
nuts in their fbliagi?, Init are widely difler- 
ent in their fruit and botanical characters. 
The fruit is globulai*, as large as a cherry, 
enclosing a nut of a shining black color 
when’iipe. The pidp serves as a substi- 
tute for soap in washing linen, but is very 
apt to bum and destroy it, if used too fre- 
voL. XI. 39 


quently. The nuts arc very hard, black, 
and finely fiolishcd, and are used for 
lieads. Formerly, they were imported 
into Europe for waistcoat buttons, and 
were sometimes tipped with silver or oth- 
er metals. They were very durable, as 
they do not wear, and seldom break. The 
whole plant, esjiecially the seed-vessel, 
being pounded and steeped in ponds, riv- 
ulets or creeks, is observed to intoxicate 
and kill the fish. The wood is white, and 
full of a gum, in odor and taste resem- 
bling copal. The flowers are disposed in 
terminal and branching panicles, and the 
berries are pendulous. A species of sa- 
pindus (S. marginatiis) grows wild in the 
Southern States, The late Mr. Collins, 
of Philadel])hia, had standing in his gar- 
den a stock of this species, twelve or fif- 
teen feet in height. The other species 
of sapindus arc exclusively trojiical. 

Soap-Stone ; a sfHicies of steatite. 
The name is derived from its color, and 
from the peculiar unctuous sensation 
w’hich it imparts to the feeling. (See 
Steatite.) 

SoBiKSKi, John. (See John Sobicski.) 

Socage, or Soccage, in its most exten- 
sive signification, seems to denote a tenure 
by any certain and determinate service. 
And thus old w'ritt^rs constantly put it in 
opjK>sition to tenure by kni^ht-senice, 
wJiicli was uncertain. It is of tw'o sorts ; 
flee socage, where tlie services are not 
only certain hut honorable, and villein 
socage, where the services, though cer- 
tain, arc of a baser nature. 

SoccAToo ; the present capital of the 
Fellatah ((|. v.) doiiiinions ; lat. 13° 4' 52" 
N. ; Ion. (i° 12' E. Captain Clappcrtoii 
says it appeared to him the most [lopulous 
town which he visited in the interiori,of 
Africa. The inhabitants are mostly Fel- 
lutahs. (See Clapperton’s JVavels.) 

Social Contract. (See Rousseau, 
Jean Jacques.) 

Societies, Learned. (See^cadcmiw.) 

Society Islands ; a cluster of islands 
in the South Pacific ocean, discovered by 
captain Cook, in 1769, and l>ing between 
lat. 10° and 18° S. and Ion. 149° and 15J^ 
W. Some authorities limit the name to 
a group composed of the six small islands 
of llualiiue, Raiatea, Tahaa (Otaha), Bora- 
bora, Tubai (Toobooai) and Maiirua, giv- 
ing the name of Georgian islands to the 

S 'oiip comprising Tahiti (Otaheite) and 
imeo, about fifty leagues to the south- 
east of tlio former. Toliiti, the largest 
island of the cluster, is about 100 miles in 
circumference, being upwards of 30 miles 
long, and 20, wliere widest, broad. The 
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population, esdinated by Cook at 200,000, 
IS said by Ellis not to exceed, at present, 
10,000 souls, which is nearly half of that 
of the whole cluster. This great decrt^ase 
of the population is probably in part ow- 
ing to the practice of infanticide which 
fbnnerly prevailed, and in part to the dis- 
eases introduced among the islanders by 
the licentiousness of their European vis- 
itors. The general reception of Chris- 
tianity has been attended by the improve- 
ment of the moral and physical condition 
of the people, and the abolition of the 
cruel riles and debaucheries whicli were 
previously practised. Tiie soil of these 
islands is generally fertile, yielding bread- 
fruit, cocoa-nuts, liananas, plantains, yams, 
jaml^, arum or taro, sugar-cane, &;c. The 
animals are swine, dogs, poultiy, rats, 
ducks, pigeons, parroquets, and a few 
other birds. The inhabitants are describ- 
ed as tall and well made, afliible and kind 
in disposition, and fond of music. The 
complexion of the islaiuhn's is olive, or 
reddish brown; the hair black, or dark 
browm, and rather coai*se. The language 
of Tahiti was tlie hrst Polynesian lan- 
guage reduced to writing. TJiis was done 
by the English missionaries ; and there 
are now, besides translations of the Scrip- 
tures, numerous other works, printed in 
the native language, which very nearly 
resembles that of tJie Sandwich islands. 
A singular institution prevailing in the 
Society islands, previous to the prevalence 
of Christianity, was the areoi society, 
many of the regulations and practices of 
which were of the most licentious and 
shocking description. The members of 
the society were not prohibited from mar- 
rying, but, in case they had offspring, 
they were required to put them to death. 
In 1797, eighteen missionaries from Eng- 
land were settled upon this island. 
During fifteen years, they labored with 
ver}' little success. In 1814, the number 
of those who, in Tahiti, had voluntarily 
renounced idolatry, and embraced Chris- 
tianity, amounted to about fifty. Since that 
time, the efforts of the missionaries have 
been attended with great success, almost 
the whole of the inhabitants of this and 
the neighboring islands having renounced 
idolatry and embraced Christianity. A 
general reformation of manners has fol- 
lowed ; schools have l>een established, and 
the useful arts introduced. — See Ellis’s 
Polyriuian Reiearches ^2 vote., 1829); 
Barrow’s OtaheUe and Pitcaime*a Jslana ; 
Stewart’s Fistt to the South Seas, 
SociNiANs. (See Socinusj and UnUa- 
nan#.) 


SociNUs, Lselius, of the respectable 
family of the Sozzini, in Sienna, was born 
ill 1525, and abandoned the science of 
jurispnidence, in which his ancestors had 
been distinguished, and to which he had 
himself devoted his youth, for the study 
of the Holy Scriptures and tlieology. 
Doubted concerning some of the dogma.s 
of the Roman Catholic church induced 
him to visit Gennany and Switzerland, 
where he liecame acquainted with the 
leading refomiers. He passed nearly 
three years at Wittenberg, and studied thtj 
Oriental languages. He likewise} visited 
France, England and Poland, and in tluj 
latter country fonned connexions with 
other individuals of similar sentiments, 
but taught his doctrines in secret. Hav- 
ing become obnoxious to suspicion, he 
averted the dangt'r which tlireatenod him 
only by disguising his real sent : leiits. 
His unquiet life was terminated at Zurich, 
in 15f)2; but his opinions were adopted 
and promulgated by his nephew Faustus, 
born in 15139. The latter hail been 
obliged to leave Sienna, from suspicions 
of his enbirtaining heretical notions, as 
early as in his twentieth year, and had 
retired to Lyons. On the death of his 
uncle, lie came into possession of the 
manuscripts of the latter, by the study of 
which he found his former opinions con- 
firmed. He began to publish his views 
at Florence (where he lived several years 
at the court of the grand-duke), in anon- 
ymous writings ; and he afterwards retired 
to Basle to avoid the persecutions of the 
Italian inquisition, llis opinions were 
still more fully developed during a resi- 
dence in Transylvania, and in Poland he 
had numerous adherents. The Unitarian 
societies in that country, although they 
agreed wiy^i him in some points of doc- 
trine, yet differed so far on others, that 
they would not receive him into their 
communion. He formed, however, some 
small societies of followers there, but suf- 
fered persecution in that country, and the 
confiscation of his property in Italy. His 
death took place in Poland, in 1604. (See 
Unitarians,) 

Sock (soccus) ; a sort of low shoe worn 
by the Greeks, and also by the Roman 
women, who had them hignly ornament- 
ed. They were likewise worn by comic 
actors, the buskin (q. v.), or cothurnus, 
being used in tragedy. Sock is hence often 
used for comedy, 

Socrates. In the instance of this 
great man, posterity has shown; in a 
striking manner, that true merit does not 
appecd to its decisions in vain. He who 
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perished in the conflict with his own age, 
js now venerated as a noble model of 
wisdom and worth in thought and action, 
and as the true source of the most val- 
uable results in philosophy attained by 
the noblest spirits of Greece. Socrates 
claims our highest respect alike for the 
powers of his highly cultivated mftid, the 
i)nrity of his sentiments, the excellence of 
iiis instructions, the extent of his influ- 
ence, and the end of his godlike lifli. He 
was born B. C. 470. His father, Sophro- 
niscus, was a statuary of little reputation, 
and bis mother, Phsenarete, a midwife. 
As his parents were in liunible circum- 
stances, it is not improbable that his father 
])Ut him in the shortest way to gain a Jiv- 
ing by teaching him his own art, although 
there may be no truth in the story that 
the three Graces, at the entrance of the 
Acropolis of Athens, pointed out even 
in the age of Pausanias, were his work. 
Our accounts of his 5 ’outh arc very im- 
])erfect ; but it may be confidently assert- 
ed that, notwithstanding the poverty of 
Ilia father, he received a good education, 
according to the notions of his age and 
nation, and therefore leanied music and 
gymnastics os they were then taught, mid 
that his divine genius early impelled him 
to use all the means which his age and 
country aflbrdcd for acquiring informa- 
tion on the most important subjects of 
hiumio knowledge. At that time the 
Sophists (q. v.) were peiwerting the heads 
and corrupting the hearts of the Grecian 
youth, and Socrates placed himself under 
the instruction of the most celebrated of 
these blind guides ; but he soon abandon'^ 
cd the halls of tliese self-styled wise men* 
and resolved to obtain by Jiis own reflec- 
tion what others were unable to give him, 
and to penetrate by patient, thought to 
true knowledge. He was deeply imjjress- 
cd by the inscription on the temple of 
Apollo, at Delplii : otavTovj Know 

thyself. Agreeably to this command, he 
began to study himself, to reflect upon the 
])henomena of his own mind, and to med- 
itate on the destiny of iiituikind, and de- 
termined to devote his life to instructing 
his follow citizens in flieir highest good, 
aiyl making them wise, honest and pious. 
Like other great men, kindled by these 
divine thoughts, he believed himself com- 
missioned by the Deity, and, to the close 
of life, cherished the idea that he was an 
ambassador of God, He was about thirty 
yeai^ old when he formed the resolution 
to devote himself entirely to the pursuit 
of divine and human knowledge, and 
withstand the perverters of science and 


morality. He now began to manifeita 
character entirely opposite to that of the 
Soj)hists. While they were distinguished 
by display and wealth, Socrates appeared 
in a poor cloak, which he wore at all sea- 
sons of the year, and was better dressed 
only at entertainments or public festivals. 
He even disdained the use of shoes. He 
was, indeed, destitute of pecuniary means 
for procuring the conveniences of life ; 
but it would have been easy for him to 
obtain them from his friends and disciples, 
if he had not aimed at the completest in- 
dependence ; and it is certain that he re- 
fused all the offers of his rich friends, so 
that his most virulent enemies never ven- 
tured to impeach his disinterestedness. 
Socrates was first an instructer of the 
people. He believed himself the ambas- 
sador of God to the citizens of Athens, 
as he himself declares in Plato’s Apology. 
Hence he wjis occupied from the dawn 
of day in seeking persons whom he might 
instnict in all that is important to man- 
kind in general, and to the private cir- 
cumstances of each. He went to the 
public assemblies, and the most crow’ded 
streets; or entered the work-shops of 
mechanics and artists, and conversed 
with them on religious duties, on their 
social and political relations, on all sub- 
jects relating to morals, and even on agri- 
CTilture, war and the arts. He endeavor- 
ed to remove prevailing prejudices and 
errors, and to substitute right principles ; 
to awaken the better genius in the minds 
of his hearers ; to encourage and console 
them ; to enlighten and improve men, and 
to make them really happy. It is mani- 
fest that such a course must have been 
attended w'ith great difficulties. But the 
serenity of Socrates was undisturbed ; he 
was always perfectly cheerful in appear- 
ance and in conversation. In the market 
place and at home, among the people 
and in the society of those whom love of 
truth and virtue connected more closely 
with him, he was always the same. It 
cannot be doubted that a happy physical 
and mental temperament contributed to 
produce this equanimity. But it was, 
likewise, a fruit of self-discipline. He 
ti-e^ited his lK)dy as a servant, and inured it 
to every privation, so that moderation was 
to him an easy virtue ; and he retained in 
old age his youthful vigor, physical and 
mental. He was kind as a husband and 
a father, though his wife, Xanthippe, was 
a noted shrew. He viewed her as an ex- 
cellent instrument of discipline ; and we 
can only regret tliat we Know nothing 
more of tlie manner in which ho edu- 
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rated lii.? three sons than hat Xenophon, 
ill liis JMemoj'alrUiay has preserved ol’ his 
roiivei*sation with Lainprvirles, the eldi'st. 
Ho not only iiistrneted his follow eiuzens 
ill their duties, hut liki'wiso si't heforo 
them a jierfoet cxain})le. Ho was a zeal- 
ous worshipper of the Supreme ih'iup? ; 
and, from Ins rare not to olfend his weaker 
hrethren, observed, with punetilious e\:u*t- 
ness, all tho religious usages wliieh an- 
tiquity and rustom had eonseerated. As 
a citizen, he discharged, with oxomplarv 
faithfulness, all his public duties. Thn'o 
times he served in the army of Iiiscoun- 
\fy ; the first time wluui lie was thirty- 
nine yeai*s of age, at the siegi' of Potuhea. 
Here he cxcclli'd his tMlow soldiers in the 
easo with wliicli he enduretl the hardships 
ofa winter eampaign, ilistinguished himself 
])y his valor, saved the life of his friend Ahti- 
hiades, and resigned to that Voiith the ju izo 
of honor whieli was awarded to his own 
liraverv. Seven yeai-s aller this, he horo 
arms a second lime, at Delium, and was 
the last to fly. Ik (k, he inarched, 

under (-loon, again<t Amphijiolis. Thus, 
in aiming to ])erform all the dntii's of a 
gooil citizen, he did not refuse to engage 
in tJio humhlesl srr\ie(' of his country. 
His conduct was admirable, when, at the 
age of sixty-five yeai^s, he became a mem- 
ber of the council of tiv** hundred. Ho 
rose also to the dignity of jircsidi'uf, who, 
on the day of his holding ollice (no man 
was jjrcsident Imt once, and that only for 
a single day), managed the f) 0 [mlar assem- 
blies, and kept the key of the citadel and 
of the treasuiT. Ten naval olHeri>! iiad 
hiicn accused of misconduct, because, af- 
ter the battle of Arginusie, they had omit- 
ted the sacred duty of hurj ing the slain, 
in consequence of a violent storm. Thc*ir 
enemies, finding the jieojile disjiosed to 
acquit them, procured, by intrigue, tlio 
prorogation of several ?Ls.*5cm lilies. Anew 
assembly was hold on the day when Soc- 
rates was president ; and the citizens, in- 
stigated by bad men, violently (hmianded 
that sentence of death should lie pro- 
nounced on all of the accused at once, con- 
trary to law. Hut the menaces of violence 
were unable to bend the inflexible justice 
of Socrates; and be was able to declare, 
on his own trial, that Vm iiinoreni 
men had been saved by bis influence. 
Socrates exerted himself yiarticularly in 
leading inquisitive young men to the pur- 
suit of truth and the formation of Imliits 
of thought. He was constantly attendc?d 
by a circle of disciples, who caught from 
him the spirit of free inquiry, anil were 
inspired with his zeal for the liighest 


good, lor religion, truth and virtue. The 
Kiieeeeding schools of jihilosophy in 
(ilreeeo are, therefore, justly traced hack 
to him; and he is to he regarded as the 
iiKuster who gave yihilosophieal inves- 
tigation, among the (Greeks, its liighest di- 
nM'tion. Among his most distinguished 
diseipks were Alcihiades, (h’ito, Xeiio- 
yihoii, Antistlu'iu's, Aristippus, Pha'‘doii, 
^Escliines, Cehes, Eueliil and Plato. 
I'^rom the iletaehi'd aceoimts given us by 
Xenophon and Plato, it a])peai*s that he 
instructed th(‘m in politics, rhetoric, logic, 
(‘thi*‘s, arithmetic and geometry, though 
not ill a systematic inanntT; he read witli 
tliem the principal [lot'ts, mid pointed out 
tiieir lH‘auti(‘s; he labored to enlighten 
and corn'ct their opinions on all siihjeets 
of pra(‘tical prudeiiei^, aiul to excite them 
to the study of whatmer is important to 
man. The circumstances of his being 
fettered by no s<-liool, and of his merely 
leading men to reflect for themselves, 
must have been of the be^t influence, 
Plato and Aristotle were more systematic; 
but to Socrates belongs the honor of hav- 
ing awakimed the giMiiiis of Plato, and 
given philosophy its practical direction. 
Hence* the ancients recognised a tSocratic 
school ; and the name of Socrates wius 
este(*iiied, by subseipient philosophers, a.s 
(‘lie of th(*ir most venerable autlioritit's. 
Put his philosophy, both in liinii and mat- 
t(T, was p(‘ciiliarly the fruit of liis own 
researclies. To make his instructidiis at- 
tra»*tive, they were di'llvered, not in long 
lectures, hut in free conversation, render- 
ed inten'stiiig by (juestion and answer. 
Ho did not reason hefoiv, lint with his 
jjliscipltis, and thus exercised an irresistible 
jMwver over their minds. He obliged 
them to think for themselv(*s, and if there 
w as any capacity in a man, it c-oiild not fail 
to be excitbd by his conversation. This 
iiK^thod of qiKJStion and answer is called 
tli(i Sorratic method. The fragments of his 
conversations, pn^served by Xenophon, 
oflcMi l(*ave us unsatisfied. Plato alone has 
transmitted to us the genuine spirit of 
thisiiKithod ; and he was, therefore, view- 
ed by the anciemts as the only fountain of 
the Soeratic jihilosophy — a llict which has 
been too much disregarded by modern 
writers. The versatile genius of Socra- 
^ ten enabled liim to adajit his instructions 
to the cliaracpjr of bis heanjrs. If they 
were pulled up with tlieir imaginary wis- 
dom, he resorted to ingenious irony, and 
showi^d them, by their own contradictory 
answers, that they were destitute of* true 
knowledge. When he ontenid into con- 
versation witli such men, his object often 
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inor(3ly to show thorn thoirown dofi- 
ilI(incM3 many of llioso coiivor- 
Kitioiis have litrlo* iijtej*est to a roador seck- 
lu^r after ])ositivo truth, particularly as 
Socrates turned against his opponents 
tli( 3 ir own weapons, and oft<in appeared 
as a Sophist. He proceeded vei*y diftfer- 
ontly with persons unused to reflection, or 
too distrustful to rely on their own in- 
vestigations. He in<*t them with the ut- 
most kindness, and let himself doWn to 
the humhlest understandings, accommo- 
dating his instructions to their jrrevious 
knowledge*. Ho did not couverse with 
lh(*m in ))ompous language, hut resorted 
to image's and arguments elravvii from fa- 
miliar erhjeicts. He strove to (enlighten them 
hy e'xample's anel by other means, which 
the re'sources of his conii)rehe‘nsive minel 
presenteel ; anel the me)re deeply the hear- 
er* penetrated into the spirit anel meaning of 
his we)rels, the more pejwerfully was he 
awaketicel anel ediarrneel. lake a spiritual 
midwife, as he playlully styleel himseilf; he^ 
used to proceeel with the^ young men,w'hose 
powers he wisheel to excite to ae^tion, 
»o as to leael them inewiteihly te) the truth ; 
anel, although he sought to efte*e*t this e)h- 
ject by his interrogatory method, he in- 
tenningled lemger eliscenirses anel t*xpla- 
nations, into which he infused all the 
charms of his e*le)quonce. Hence Alcibi- 
ades, in Plato’s Banejuet, bears the fedlow- 
ing te'stimony to his teaching : “ When I 
he^ar^ Pe.*ricle's, or any other great orator, 
I was ente'rtained anel elelighted, anel 1 
felt that he hael spe)ken well. Rut no 
mortal sj)eech has ever excited in my 
mind such emotions as arc kindleel by 
this magician. VVnie*never I hear him, 1 
am, a.s it were, charnieel and fettered. 
My heart l(;aps like an ins[)ireel Corybaiit. 
My inme)st soul is stung by his w’orels as 
by the bite of a ser[)ent ; it ii^inelignant at 
its e)wn niele anel ignoble character. I 
olfe'ii weep tears of regret, and think how 
vain anel inglennous is the life I leael. !Nor 
am T the only erne that we*cps like a child, 
tmd elespairs of himsedf; many others are 
aftee*te*el in the same W’ay.” Socrates was, 
tlierefore, mighty in W'ord. It is vain to 
se*ek for proofs e)f his elexpience in Xene)- 
phe)n, for the charm e)f oral delivery, the 
je)fty ins])iratie)n of tho moment, cannot 
be given to silent wTiting ; and Xenophon 
does not seem to have intended to draw 
tiie true ideal of Socrates — not to say be 
was incapable of eloing it. Rut in Plato 
we hear the genuine strains of the phi- 
Idsopher. — Socrates abandoned all inqui- 
ries concerning tlic origin of the universe 
and of the phenomena of nature, because 

ay* 


lie esteemed religion and practical morali- 
ty more irnjiortant. Astronomy and nat- 
ural philosophy he by no means despised ; 
but the want of accurate knowledge on 
these 'subjects in bis age led him, perhaps, 
to ccmfine their sphere within too narrow 
limits. He turned his att(*ntion to prac- 
tical philosophy, which had been previ- 
ously neglected, and, according to Aris- 
totle, was the first to lay down general 
precepts of morality. In this view, it may 
well l)c Kiid that he brought philosophy 
down from heaven to the abodes of men. 
Xenophon says, Socrates always convers- 
ed u]i)on things relating to man’s nature 
and condition ; showed the difference be- 
tween religion and impiety ; explained in 
what the noble and ignoble, justice and 
injustice, reason and folly, courage and 
eow^ardice, consist ; what constitutes a 
state, and w hat a statesman ; spoke of the 
government of men, and what qualities 
are recpiisite in a governor, and other sul)- 
jects, the knowledge of which he regard- 
ed important to a good man, and of w'hich 
none but the mean-spirited are content to 
remain ignorant. All his inquiries took 
a practical turn, and he valued specula- 
tion and theory only as connected with 
j)ractice ; for the end of all knowledge, he 
afliniied, is virtue. Socrates was fully 
convinced of the existence of an all-ruling, 
almighty, wise, good, omniscient and in- 
visible being. The system of nature, and 
especially tlic admirable structure of the 
biimaii frame, seemed to him a positive 
proof of a Creator. And as man is ca- 
j)al)le of thought, the same pow’er, he ar- 
gued, must exist in a still higher de- 
gree ill the author of reason. The ex- 
istence of the Deity is as little to be 
doubted, because he is neither visible 
nor tangible, as the existence of jiow’ers 
concealed from the senses, but known 
from their effects. He esteemed it rash 
to speculate upon the substance of this 
lofty Reing, and deemed it sufticienl to 
set in a clear light his spiritual nature. It 
is evident that he worshipped one God, 
as the Creator of the world and the Judge 
of mankind, because Xenophon rejire- 
seiits him as speaking expressly, sevelar 
times, of one God only, although in othei 
places he speaks of gods, which he seems 
to have regarded as subordinate to the 
Siiprt'me Reing. To the good providence 
of that God he traced all human blessings, 
and maintained that the omniscient and 
omnipresent Deity knows every tiling, 
and observes all the secret thoughts and 
actions of men. For this reason, lie 
esteemed it a sacred duty lor men to wor- 
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phip him with all their ])owers, comj>lyin»r, 
indeed, with the tonns of religious st'rviee 
prescribed by the customs or laws of their 
countp', but ])anicularly striving to do 
his will in all things. Hence hesacriliced 
and pniyed at the altars of his couutr}'’s 
gCHls, lK)th at lioiue and in public, and 
believed in the revelation of the Divine 
Deing by various sensible appeanin(‘('s. 
i^uch revelations he supposed to be made 
to himself by a demon or genius, which 
always attended liiiu, warning him 
from this or that course of conduct. But 
his compliance with religious usages, con- 
secrated by age or custom, did not pre- 
vent him from raising his voice against 
the abuses and prejudices connected with 
sacrificial worsliip. Man, he said, could 
not purchase, but must merit, the fiivorof 
God ; and this could be effected only by a 
blameless life, which is the truest and 
best service of the Deity. Prayer he con- 
sideretl a necessary part of a virtuous life, 
and therefore taught his disciples the fol- 
lowing jietilion; “ Father Jupit(‘r,give us 
all go<Ml, whether we jusk it or not; aiul 
avert from us all e\il, though we do 
not pray thee so to do. Bless all our 
good actions, and reward them with suc- 
cess and happiness.” Socrates entertain- 
ed no less elevated idcjis concerning the 
human soul. He considen'd it certain 
that it is of divine origin, wholly distinct 
from every thing material, and coimectecl 
with the Deity by reason and the power 
of thought. He did not deny tin? dilference 
between it and the divim; nature, but main- 
tained that exercise and cultivation would 
improve the spiritual firincijile in man. To 
this cultivation he exhorted his hearers and 
friends with a godlike zeal. He declared 
llie improvenieijt of the mind to be the 
highest good of which man is capable. 
As the chief means, he recommended self- 
knowledge, and he este(*med those a.s 
consumniately foolish who knew every 
thing but themselves. Socrates distin- 
guished, alsf), a sensible and a reasonable 
soul. Of the immorUility of the soul he 
was firmly convinced. This doctrine he 
inferred from its native dignity ; likewise 
from the 8upj)osition that tin*, soul gives 
life to the lx)dy ; from the phenomena of 
dreaming; from the ojiinion of former 
ages, and from the nature of the Divine 
Being from whom the soul proceeds. 
Hence he viewed death to the good as 
merely a transition to a better life, and 
spoke of his hopes with affecting certainty 
and admirable clearness. His pure soul 
was enraptured with the thought of meet- 
ing the virtuous men .of earlier ages, lie 


fiwt'd not to staml heforo the holy Judge 
of tin* world ; and, in the regions of the 
blessc4l, In^ hoped to find unmingled hap- 
piin‘{<s, with tlni conseioiisness of having 
lahoH'd lifter truth and struggled for vir- 
tue. The images and terms by which he 
describes tlie wretchedness of the vicious 
are tenihle. Souls which have Iwcomo 
tiiseased by wickedness, covered, us it 
wen*, with stains and ulcers, in conse- 
(|uence of their licentiousness, efleminacy, 
or unlawful desires, and stamped with 
the hateful impress of perjury and injus- 
tice, are plunged into abodes of jiain, to 
be reformed by punishment, or to serve 
as examples to others. This account of 
the efii‘ct of vice on the substance of tlie 
soul, though all plainly symbolical, sur- 
passed, ill fearful distinctness, all that had 
Ijecn said on the subject. Soenites found- 
ed his morality" on liis religion. God 
wishes men to ho virtuous, and, therefore, 
they should act well. The peiibrinancc 
of duty is the only way to happineH.s. 
Although he did not exclude the desire 
of hapjiiuess from the motives to virtue, 
he was far from representing it as die on- 
ly motivi*. He thus made an intimate 
connexion between religion luid virtue. 
The native dignity of virtue he painted in 
the most delightful colei's. The domin- 
ion over the senses he declared to be the 
highest state of freedom: he said tliat 
virtue only was true wisdom, and diat 
vice wiLS insanity. He exhibited iib reg- 
ular system of morals ; but this princijilc 
may" Im» considered as lying at the fiiuuda- 
lion of his views of morality : Do what 
the Deity eommands thee. Hie tnie iii- 
terjireter of this command he considered 
to he a moral sense which distinguishes 
betw een justice and injustice, magnanimity 
and meaiin(*s.s — in short, hetwe(*n virtue 
and vice. He did not entertain the idea 
of moral freedom. On the contraiy, ho 
maintaiii(‘d that every man wlio is ac- 
cjiiaiiited witli good practises it, because 
every one acts agreeably to bis knowl- 
edge. Virtue he declared to be tlie striv- 
ing to make one’s self and others as per- 
fect as possible. All virtue he reduced 
to two lieads, temperance and justice; 
the former embracing all the duties which 
man owes to himsclff and tlio latter tliose 
which he owes to his fellow men. The 
temperance of Socrates included domin- 
ion over every sensual impulse. This 
self-government he regarded os the basis 
of all other virtues, which, by its aid, 
unfold themselves from the ])romptings 
of the moral nature, and the increasing 
knowledge of good. The beneficial infiu- 
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eiicc of this virtue he describes with a 
genuine inspiration, and draws a frightful 
picture of excess. His representation of 
a just man, one who faithfully yierforms 
nil Jiis duties to Cod and man, is highly 
interesting. Injustice he held to be a 
great evil. He declared that justice was 
due even towards enemies; and, that a 
man .should never transgress the laws of 
his country, however unjustly they might 
be administered. His views of friendship, 
society, conjugal affection, and the pict- 
ures of life, were excellent. He main- 
tained in every thing the golden mean. 
All his precej)ts were equally removed 
from excessive rigor and pernicious lax- 
ness ; and whoever follows them will be 
a good man. To his precepts was added 
his example, so su[)erior to all rei)roach, 
that Xenophon, his friend and disciple, in 
his Memorahilia, says none ever saw him 
perform a vicious or unworthy action, 
and, at the close of his work, draws the 
following picture of liiin : “ All the 

friends of virtue who knew Soemtes are 
still filled with sorrow for bis loss ; for 
tln'y found him the best guide to virtue. 
He was .so pious that he did nothing 
without the advice and consent of the 
gods; so just that he never injured, in 
any way, the happine.ss of any man, but, 
on the other hand, did the most important 
s<irviccs to those who were connected 
with him. He was .so temperate that he 
nevew])referred the agreeable to the use- 
ful ; of so chmr a mind that he never erre<i 
in tlio distinction of good and evil, and all 
by his own unaided strength. He was, 
beside.s, so able in bis definitions and illus- 
trations of those subjeets, in bis judgment 
of men, in eoiifuting error and recom- 
mending virtue and U))rightness, that I 
esteem him the best and the Imppie.st of 
mortaks.’* Such a man lias iMsen charged 
by some with being guilty of a shuinefiil 
passion, but it is unnecessary to refute 
this nccusatioii; it is more important to 
explain the circumstances and grouiuls of 
his condemnation. The last jiart of his life 
fell in that unhappy ])erio(l when Athens 
had sunk into anarchy and despotism, in 
consequence of the unfortunate result of 
the Peloponnesian war. Morality and 
justice arc always disregarded when the 
government of a state is dissolved. This 
was tlie case in Athens. The dominion 
of the thirty tyrants had, indeed, been 
overthrown by Thraaybiihis ; but, like 
the ocean after a .storm, Athens was still 
" unsettled, and amid the general immoral- 
ity, hatred, envy and mauce found oppor- 
tunities to execute their purposes. Meli- 


tus, a young tragic ppet of no merit, Ly- 
con, a public orator, and Anytiis, a tanner 
and politician, were the accusers of Socra- 
tes, and were listemed to the more readily, 
a.s he had offended the people by the free- 
dom with which he had expressed his 
dislike of an ochlocracy. The charges of 
introducing new gods, of denying the an- 
cient divinities of the state, and of cor- 
riqiting the youth, were brought, not be- 
fore the Areopagus, but before the popu- 
lar tribunal in the Helkea. The accu- 
.sations were supported by perverted state- 
ments of the language of Socrates, by ex- 
pressions detached from the connexion 
which modified them. But these, and the 
fact that the tyrant Critias, and the public 
enemy Alcihiiules, were his dksciples, were 
plainly not a valid cause for his condem- 
nation. Socrates, conscious of his moral 
dignity, disdained to make a labored de- 
fence of his character. He neither feared 
death, nor respected his judges. More- 
over, he felt confident that a long life, 
spent under the eye of the judges and the 
people, was the strongest proof of his 
innocence. Briefly, and with a noble 
dignity, he showed the groundlessness of 
the charges, and noticed his own deserts. 
Seveml of his blind and wicked judges 
took offence, and he w as condemned by a 
majority of three voices. But, when they 
left him to choose the mode of punish- 
ment, and Socrates declared that, instead 
of deserving death, he merited a place in 
the PrvUuieum, as a public benefactor, 
the furious populace, thinking themselves 
insulted by such a declaration, condemned 
him to drink poison. He consoled his 
afflicted friends, and reminded them that, 
from the day of bis birth, nature had pro- 
noiiiieed .sentence of death upon him. 
Religious and monil feeling, and the 
heavenly power of a pure conscience, 
still triumphed within him. On the day 
w'heii he was tbrow'n into prison, the sa- 
cred galley sailed from Athens for Delos, 
and, in conformity "witli an ancient law, 
the execution of the sentence was defer- 
red till its return, thirty days — an impor- 
tant delay for the philosopher and his dis- 
ciples. Eveiy morning his friends as- 
sembled in his apartment, and he con- 
versed with them as he liad been went to 
do. He encouraged tliem in tlie path of 
virtue, instructed them in the subjects of 
his investigations, and proved to them, by 
his own example, that obedience to his 
precepts produced real happiness. In his 
solittuy hours, he comtiosed a hymn to 
Apollo, and versified several of the fables 
of iEsop. There was a striking contrast 
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betwrcn tlio resignation of Socrates aii<l 
the griet’ot* Iiis frientls, at the thought of 
their irroparahle loss. We may well par- 
tloii ihem for the projects which they 
loriiied tor his escape. Simmuis of 
Thohes oifered to hriho tlio keepe*r; hut 
they could, of course, do nothing without 
the consent of Socrates; and, from his 
known principles, it was prohable that he 
wonhl not listen to their plan. But lliey 
<h'termined to make the attetnpt. Oito, 
tlie old and tried friend of Socrates, un- 
<lertook to persuade him to comply tvith 
their wishes. Early in the morning of 
Che last day hut one, he visited him for 
this purj)ose. TJie good man was still 
asleoj), Crito sat down softly by his bed, 
and waited till lie awoke. He then in- 
lorrncd Jiim of the unanimous request of 
Ids friends, urging every motive which the 
peouliar circumstances of iSocrates sug- 
gested, especially the rare of his family, 
to persuade him, if possible, to save his 
life. fc?ocnites pennittod his friend to 
finish, and thanked him for this proof of 
his aftoetion, but declared that ftight was 
wliolly irreeoiK'ilahle with his principles. 
Plato’s dialogue, entitled Oito, records 
this convtTsation, and is one of the most 
pleasing performances of that great mas- 
ter. It inspires the most profound admi- 
ration of iSocrates, who adhered to his 
lofty principles with unshaken firmness 
on the brink of the grav(', and, notwith- 
standing the injustice of his condemna- 
tion, could not he persuaded to violate 
Jus duties jls a citizen. At length the 
fatal day dawned on which Socrates was 
to drink the poison. llis family and 
friends assembled early, to spend the Iasi 
hours with him. Xaiuhipjie, his wife, 
was much affected, and showed her grief 
by loud cries. Hoctrau^s made a sign to 
(yiito to have her reinoveil, as he wished 
to spend his last moments in tranquillity. 
He then talked with his friends first about 
iiis poem, tlnm concerning suicide, and 
lastly conceniing the immortality of the 
soul. He sp»*nt the greater part of the 
day in those elevated meditations. lie 
spoke with such animation of the hopes 
inspired by his faith, that his friends 
almost viewed him as a glorified spirit. 
The approach of twilight at length ad- 
monished him tViat the appointed hour 
had arrived. He asked for the cup ; and, 
when he took it in his hand, his friends 
were so overcome with grief, that they 
burst into tears and loud lamentations. 
Socrates alone was calm. He then drank 
the hemlock slowly, and consoled his 
friends, as he walked up and down tlio 


apart meiit. When it became diftictdt to 
walk, he laid down upon the <*oiich, and, 
bidJire his ln'art ceasi‘d to heat, exclaimed, 
“My frieiitls, we owe a cock (the emblem 
of life) to /Escnlapiiis.” After he Imd 
said these words, he* covc'nal hiiiis(*lf with 
his cloak, and expired, in the seventieth 
year of his age (11. C. 400). Soon after 
llis dimlh, the Athenians iieknowdedgcd 
Ins innocence, and regarded the misicir- 
times of the state ns a judgment for their 
iiijnstiiM^ towards liim. They revemjd 
his sent(!nce, put Melitiis to death, ban- 
ished his other accusers, and causeil' a 
hraziMi statue to be en*cted to his memory 
by Lysippus. The pomoii of Socrates 
w'as not prepossessing. Plato says he had 
the head of a Sileniis ; hut mental grace 
ennobled him, and attracted the virtuous. 
— See Wegger’s Sorrates (Rostock, 181 J, 
2d edition), and Delhniek’s Socrates (Co- 
logne, I8l()), both in (k*rman; s» /*, also, 
Milehell’s introduction to his translation 
of Aristophanes ; Cuinhcriaiid’s Observer^ 
and Cousin’s J\'ouv€aiix Fragments Phi- 
losophiques. 

Soda ; formerly called the mineral alka- 
!iy because, under the name ot' natroUy it is 
found native in the mineral kingdom. It is 
usually ohtaineil from the incineration of 
marine vegetables, of which different 
species aflbrd it in difterent quantities and 
states of purity. Th<^ various kinds of 
furi afford the impure alkaline product 
known in commereo by the name of kelp 
(q.v.): the genera .m/ 50 /a and 5a/?ror7iifi, in 
particular, furnish the pure barilla (q. v.). 
These products contain much foreign mat- 
tt'r: the soda is combined with the carbonic 
acid, and with that are iLssociated muriate 
and sulphate of soda, a small portion of 
hydriodate of potash or soda, charcoal, 
lime, mt'ij^ncsia, silica and alumina. Tlic 
origin of the soda in these eases is un- 
doubtedly from the muriate of soda, with 
which such plants are supplied from their 
situation; since it has been as(!ertaincd 
concerning some of them, that, when trans- 
planted to inland situations, they cease to 
yield soda, and only afford potash. It is 
usually from barilla, that soda is procured. 
The barilla, in powder, being lixiviated 
with boiling water, the solution, on evap- 
oration, affords crystals of carbonate of 
soda. To remove the acid, the same 
process is employed as in procuring pot- 
ash. The salt js dissolved in twice its 
weight of water, and filtered through 
slacked lime. The lime abstracts its car- 
bonic acid, principally : to obtain the spdr 
perfectly pure, however, it must be sub- 
mitted to the action of alcohol. Soda 
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thus obtained ih in the state of a solid 
white irinss. In its driest state, it contains, 
like potash, a [)ortion of romhined water, 
or is a hydrate, consisting of soda 
aii(i of w'at(*r ‘J. Hoda is pcjssessed of all 
the alkaline properties in coniinon with 
])OtRsh. It is acrid, and caustic, and 
abundantly soluble in water. It dianges 
the veg(‘tabl(; colors to green, is powerful 
ill neutralizing the acids, anil in rendering 
saponaceous tlie animal and vegelalde 
oils. It is acted on by sulphur and pbos- 
jihorus, but does not itsidf act so power- 
fully on the metals, or tlie earths, as pot- 
ash. It comhines with the latter, howev- 
er, by fusion, and forms, with silica, in 
])articular, a very perfijct glass. 'J’he basis 
of soda is a peculiar metal, eall(‘d sodium^ 
discovered by sir M. Davy, in JH()7, a lew 
days a1h‘r his discoviTy of potassium. It 
may ho procured in exactly the same man- 
iKii* as potassium, by electrical or cliem- 
ical dci'ompositioii of the purci hydrate. 
It requires, liow'ever, a somewhat liiglier 
degree of lieat, and a gr(‘ater voltaic 
power, to decompose soda than potash. 
Sodium is a wliitii inc'tal, having a color 
i;it(*rmediate between thos(3 of silver and 
lead. At'Jie common temperature of the 
air, it is solid, and very nialh;able, and so 
soli that pi<M*es of it may be welded to- 
gether by strong pressure. It retains its 
soilness and malleability at the> tempera- 
ture of It is an exeidlont conductor 

of electricity ; specific gravity 0.1)72. It 
melts when heated to the teinperaturc 
of 104®, and reejuircs a much Iiiglier tem- 
|)orature to he volatilized than potassium. 
Its alHiiity for oxygen is similar to that of 
potassium. When exposed to the air, it 
s[)eedily absorbs oxygen, and becomes 
converted into soda. When thrown into 
W'ater, that liquid is rapidly decomposed ; 
its hydrogen escapes in the state of gas, 
wliile its oxygen converts the sodium into 
soda. Wlieii [irojci^ted on h(»t waiter, it 
bums with a yellowish dame, whereas 
that of potassium is reddish. Soila is 
composed of sodium 100 and oxygen 
Another compound of sodium and 
<>xygen is the peroride of sodium. It is 
lorined by heating sodium in oxygen gas. 
It is of a deep orange color, very fusible, 
and a Don-conductor of electricity. When 
acted on by water, it gives oft* oxygen, 
and the water becomes a solution ofso<la. 
Only one comhination of sodium and 
chlorine is known. This is formed when 
podium is introduced into chlorine gas ; 

sodium takes fire, and Ls converted 
into a chloride of sodium. It may be 
fi nned, likewise, by passing a current of 


chlorine gas over soda, previously heated 
to redness. The soda gives out its oxygen 
in the state of gas, and is converted into a 
chloride. It is composed of chlorine 4.5 
and sodium 3. It is the important sub- 
stance know n under the name of common 
salt, or murialc of soda. Vast beds of it 
exist in thf3 howx‘ls of the earth, w^hence 
it is rpiarried under tlic name of rock salt ; 
and sea- water contains about .‘3.5 per cent, 
of it, from w'Jjieli it is ciisily procured by 
evaporation. In the latter case it is less 
pure than in the former, requiring some 
can; in the evaporatimi, in onJer to sepa- 
rate it from the salts w ith w hich it is con- 
taminated. In w'arrn climates, it is ob- 
tained by spontaneous evaporation ; the 
sea-w ater is admitted into shallow’ trenches 
by tlic sea-side, and spread over an exten- 
sive surface ; as it becomes concentrated 
by evaporation, the liquor is removed, by 
sluices, from one trench to another, until 
at length the salt crystallizes spontaneous- 
ly, ami nearly pure. In colder climates, 
the sea-water is evaporated in large boil- 
era by the application of heat, and the 
<;vaporation is <;amed so far, that the salt 
coneretes on the surface of the boiling 
licjuor in small crystals. As obtained by 
this mode, small portions of muriate of 
magnesia and sulphate of magnesia ad- 
here to it, which somewhat impair its 
antiseptic properties, and, at the same 
time, render it slightly dcdiciucscent. The 
same method is puraued in obtaining salt 
from the brine springs which are so fre- 
(pieiit in the western parts of the U. 
{States. The annual product of the salt 
works at S3Tacuse, in New York, has 
l)een, for many years, about 50,000 bushels. 
Rock salt, as it comes from the mine, 
sometimes requires to be dissolved and 
evaporated, in order to free it from the 
oxide of iron and clay with w hich it is 
olleu blended. On account of tliese im- 
j)urities, it presents, occasionally, a variety 
of colors, such as yellow, flesh-red, and 
blue. Its depositories are transition rocks 
w hich are in connexion with gypsum and 
sandstone. Mines of salt are found in 
Poland, England, Russia, Spain, and the 
East Indies. The most remarkable de- 
posits, however, are those of Poland and 
Hungary. That at Wiliezka, near Cra- 
cow, ill Poland, is supposed to contain 
salt euougli to supply the whole w orld lor 
many centuries, aklioiigh it lias been 
W’rought for six or seven hundi'ed years. 
It has been explored to an astonishing 
depth; and its subterranean regions are 
excavated into houses, chapels, and other 
ornamental forms, tlie roof being support- 
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ocl by floooratod pillars of salt. When 
ilhiininatOii by ]ani|)s aiid torches, they 
are described as objects of i^reat splendor. 
The purity of rock salt may Ik? seen Ironi 
the following analysis by doctor Henry : — 

Chloride of sodium, 

fcSulj)hate of lime, tloO 

Chloride of magnesium, 19 

(Chloride of calcium, (Xi 

Undissolved matter, 10.00 

Common salt, when artifudally pi*cpared, 
or in its state of greatest j)unty, has the 
following properties ; — It is white; crys- 
tallizes in cubes (rarely in octahedrons) ; 
has a specilic gravity oVi2.1‘i to ‘i.!25. 100 

parts of water at dissolve JKi of salt. 

at 140 » 37 do. 

at “ 40.38 do. 

When heated, it decrepitates, and at a rod 
heat melts into a litpiid without under- 
going decomj)ositioii. In a high tempe- 
rature it may be sublimed. It contains 
no water of cr\'staHizatK)ii. 

Sodium combines readily with sulphur 
and i)hosphonis, presenting similar phe- 
nomena to those i)resente(l by potassium. 
The sul^hurets and phosphurets of sodium 
are less iiiflamrnahle tlian those of potas- 
sium. Potassium and s<Mliuni combine 
with great facility, and form peculiar 
compounds, which differ in their proper- 
ties according to the proportions of tho 
constituents. By a small quantity of so- 
dium, potassium is rendered fluid at com- 
mon temperatures. A little potassium, on 
the otlier hand, destroys the ductility of 
sodium, and renders it very brittle. 

Salts of Soda, — In general, the salts of 
poda are much more soluble in water 
than those of potash. Many of the salts 
of the latter alkali contain no water of 
crystallization ; but most of the salts of 
soda contain a great deal. One of the 
easiest methods of ascertaining whether 
the base of a given salt he soda, is to de- 
tennine the shape of the crystals which it 
forms. If it docs not shoot into regular 
ciystals, sejmrate the acid by means of 
sulphuric or nitric acid, and let the new- 
formed salt crystallize. Sulphate and 
nitrate of soda are easily recognised by 
the figure of their crystals. — Sulphate 
of soda. This salt was discovered by a 
German chemist, named Glaul>er, and for 
that reason is commonly known under 
the name of Glauber^s salt. It may be 
procured by saturating soda with sul- 
huric acid, but is more usually obtained 
y decomposing common salt with sul- 
phuric acid in order to procure muriatic 


acid. It crj'stnllizcs with great readiness 
in tlic form of an obJicpic rhombic prism ; 
spi'cific gravity, to !2.3. Its taste at 
first rt'sombles that of coininoii suit, but 
soon bi'comes disagreeably bitter : 100 
parts ol’ water, at (>0° FaJir., ilissolve 48.() 
parts qjVrvstnllized salt. When exposed 
to the air, it loses great part of its water, 
and fulls into a white i)owder, but is not 
otherwise altered. In tliis alteration, it 
loses about 50 per cent, of its weight. 
When e\'pos(»d to heat, it fii-st undergoes 
the watery fusion, then its water is evap- 
orate<l, it is re(hie«»d to a white powder, 
and in a red beat it melts. (For the solu- 
bility of Glauber’s salt, sec the article 
Salt.) Ah a ])urgative, the use of this salt 
is veiy general ; and it has been employed 
to furnisli soda. It has l)cen employed 
also in the art of glass-making : equal 
parts of (!nrl)onate of lime, sand, uih! dried 
sulphate of soda, produce a clear, solid, 
pale-yellow glass. Bisxdphale of soda 
may be obtained by dissolving sulphate 
of soda in dilute sulphuric acid, and, after 
eoneeiit rating it sufticicntly, setting it 
aside. The er}’stals are oblique, four-sid- 
ed prisms, resembling pretty nearly, in di- 
mensions, those of the sulphate. They 
do not dcliquese.e in the air. Its taste is 
very acid. It may be exposed to a red Jieat 
without losing its excess of acid. It is more 
than twice as soluble as Glauber’s salt. 

JVitrate of soda is obtained by adding 
dilute nitric acid to soda, or by mixing 
nitrate of lime and sulphate of soda to- 
gether, filtering the solution and evajiorut- 
ing. The crystals are transparent, and 
have the form of tho rhombic prism. 
S|>ecific gravity, 2.0. It has a cool, 
sharp taste, and is more hitter than nitre. 
One hundred parts of watiT, atJ12° Falir., 
diss<ilv<5 80. ])arts of tliis salt, whereas at 
50°, only 22.7 parts are dissolved. As it 
attracts moisture wlieii ex[)oscd to the air, 
it does not answer for the manufacture of 
gunpowder. It is sometimes used in fire- 
works, on account of its communicating 
a fine orange color to combustibles while 
burning. It contains no water of crystal- 
lization, but usually about throe i)cr cent, of 
water, mechanically lodged l>etweeii the 
plates of the crystals. Its constituents are, 
nitric acid 6.75 and soda 4.0. An immense 
deposit of it, extending for many leagues, is 
said to exist in the desert of Atacama, in Pe- 
ru. Attempts were made, some years ago, 
to introduce it into commerce ; but they did 
not succeed. It might be used with adyf^n- 
tage for the manufacture of nitric acid, aiid 
prolwibly, also, in that of sulyihuric acid. 

Carbonate of soda. This salt has been 
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alpo long known, as well as common salt, 
al)Ove described. It is obtained from the 
lixiviation of marine plants, wliich do not 
afford it in purity, but associated with 
othc'r salts ; to separate it from these, the 
solution rc(piires to be evaporated at a low 
heat, skimming off the crystals of com- 
mon salt as they form on its surface. Of 
late years, large (piantitics of cai*bonate of 
soda have been rnanufiictured from com- 
mon salt; the (lonsecjuence of which is, that 
it may now be obtained at one third of its 
former cost; and it is taking the [)lace of 
potjush in those manufactures that require 
an alkali. Th<i j)rocess followed in Great 
Britain is to convert common salt into 
sulj)hate of soda by moans of sulphuric 
acid. The sul[)hate of soda is heated 
with sawdust, or small dross of pit-coal, 
by which it is converted into sulphuret 
of sodium. Sometimes the sulphur is 
got rid of by means of lime, but more 
commonly by roasting the sulphuret, so 
that air from a coal fire passes through it. 
Tlie sulphur is gradually dissipated, and 
tiro sodium converted into carbonate of 
soda. The matter thus treated is dis- 
solved in water, and subjected to two suc- 
cessive? crystallizations in of)(*n iron cool- 
ers. Ily this process beautifid crystals of 
carl)onate of soda are obtained. They in 
general contain about one half per cent, 
of sulphate of soda. The crystals are 
large, frequently eight or nine inches 
long, and are rhombic prisms witli dihe- 
dral summits. Its taste is similar to that 
of the carbonate of jrotash, but less caus- 
tic. Its specific gravity is 1.(52. It dis- 
solves in rather less than its weight of 
boiling w'ater, so that, when dissolved in 
such water, it crystallizes as the solution 
cools. When exposed to the air, it very 
soon eftloresccs, and falls to powder. 
When heated, it undergoes the Avatery 
fusion ; indeed, the soda of commerce 
sometimes contains so much water of 
crystallization, that, when once melted, it 
remains permanently liquid. If the heat 
be continued, the water gradually evajx)- 
rates, and the salt becomes dry. In a red 
heat, it melts into a transparent liquid. A 
veiy violent heat drives off a part of the 
acid. It melts rather more easily tlian 
carlx)nate of potash, and for that reason 
it is prefern^d by glass manufacturers. 
Its constituents are. 


Carbonic acid, 2.75 

Soda, 4.00 

Water, 11.25 


18 . 


The trona^ found in the province of Su- 
kena, near Fezzan,in Africa, and which oc- 
curs in hard, striated masses, of such firm- 
ness that the walls of Cassar, a fort now in 
ruins, are said to have been constructed 
of it, differs from the carlxmate of soda in 
the proportions of its constituents. It is 
called by doctor Thomson a scsquicarbo- 
nate of soda. It consists of 


Carlwnic acid, 4.125 

Soda, 4.00 

Water, 2.25 


10.375 

It may ?je formed artificially by exposing 
the common carbonate of soda to an at- 
mosj)here of carbonic acid gas, and is 
largely manufactured for the soda-water 
makers, being sold in the condition of a 
white powder. Its taste is alkaline, but 
much milder than the common carbonate : 
specific gravity, 1.98. 

Bicarhonait of soda. This salt is ob- 
tained with ease by suspending a solution 
of common carbonate of soda over a 
brewer’s fennenting tun during the fer- 
mentation of beer. It crystallizes in 
oblique rectangular prisms. The taste is 
feebly alkaline. It consists of 


Carbonic acid, 5.5 

Soda, 4. 

Water, 1.125 


10.625 

Phosphate of soda is prepared by satu- 
rating phosphoric acid (obtained from 
bunied bones) witli carbonate of soda, 
and setting the concentrated solution 
aside to crystallize. The crystals are 
oblique rhombic prisms, of about 67° 5(y : 
taste saline and strong. It effloresces 
wdth great rapidity when exposed to the 
air, becoming white and opaque. It is 
readily soluble in water. It consists of 


Phosphoric acid, 4.5 

Soda, 4. 

Water, 14.625 


23.125 

As the taste of this salt is simply saline, 
Avithout any thing disagreeable, it* is much 
used as a purgative, chiefly in brotli, in 
which it is not distinguishable from com- 
mon salt. It is also employed by tlie 
chemist in assays of minerals witli tlie 
blow-pipe. 

Borax, or biborate of soda. This salt is 
supposed to liave been known to the an« 
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rionts, aiut to ho the siibstanoe donoini- 
iiated chn/socolla by Plioy. At any rati', 
it is iiiciitioiuHl by Gebor as oarly as the 
seventli century, luuler the imnii* oi'borar. 
It is broufrht from the East Iialies iu an 
impure state, under the name of tinkalf 
i'uvelojKid in a kind of fatty inalttn*, now 
known to be a soap, with soda for its base. 
Wlien purified in Europt', it takes the 
name of borax. Tlie purifioution wiis 
formerly conducted by the Dutch; of 
late it is done by the English, and in the 
U. States. Wlien pure, it presents itself 
in large hexagonal or octagonal crystals, 
of which two sides an^ much broaticr 
than the othei-s. It is white and trails- 
jiarent ; speeitie gravity 1.74. Tt con- 
verts vegetable blues to green. Its taste 
is sweetish and alkaline. It is soluble in 
twenty times its w’eight of water, at the 
temperature of 60^, and six times its 
Aveight of boiling water. When exposed 
to the air, it edloresces slowly and slightly. 
W’hen heated, it swells, loses about four 
tentlis of its wnfight, becomes ropy, and 
tlien assumes the form of a light, porous 
and very friable mass, known by the name 
of calcined borax: iu a strong heat, it 
melts into a tnmsparent glass, still soluble 
in w'ater. Borax consists of 


Boracic acid, 6 

Soda, 4 

Water, 1) 


III 

Large quantities of borax are made in 
Great Britain from boracic acid iiiqiorled 
from Tuscany. Borax was formerly tun- 
ployed in medicine us a sedative, and is 
still used to form a gargh*. Its great 
utility, how'ever, con.sists in its a[)plicatioii 
as a flux in soldering, and in the fiision of 
siliceous stones for the formation of pastes, 
or artificial gems, and for tlic glazing of 
[lottei^'. 

Sodalite; a name originally given by 
doc’tor Thomson to a mineral discovered 
in West Grcerilan<!, by sir Charles Giesek«3. 
It is crystallized in regular flodecabcdrons, 
and also occurs intLssive ; color ^ceii, 
translucent ; hardness about that of feld- 
spar; specific gravity 2.‘.I7. It was 
found by doctor Thomson to consist of 
silex 38.5, aluininc 27.48, lime 2.7, oxide 
of iron 1., soda 25., muriatic acid 3., vola- 
tile matter 2. This mineral has since 
been found in transparent crystals, and 
crystalline masses, among the lava of Ve- 
suvius. With the sodalite, mineralogists 
now associate several substances formerly 
believed to be distinct, but whose princi- 


pal difl'crcnccs an* confined to color and 
iiicchanical composition: these minerals 
are the follow ing: — Uai'nfne, Lanis-taziUi, 
Saphirin^ SpinellanyJVbsin and itlnerite. 

SoEMMEKiN(j, Samuel Thomas von, M. 
D., born, in 1755, at Thorn, son of u 
l»hysician, w’lis a distinguished Gerinnn 
natundist. He jmssed the last years of 
his life at Fnuiklbrt on tlie IMaine, wdiere 
he died, Mareh 2, 1830. He dislinguished 
hinisc‘lf by his writings — De Jiasi Knee- 
pliali ct Orii^inibiis Axnyonim CVanio 
esjedentium (Gottingen, 1778, 4t<).); J)e 
Corporis Hnmani Kabrica (Frankfort on 
the INlaino, 1704, 4 vols.) ; Tabida Sceleti 
Femininiy with descriptions (Frankfort, 
1707 <‘t s(‘(].); and Mbildiingen des 
7nctischlichcn .Juf^es (Frankfort, 1801 et 
seq.), &,c. Soemmering has rendered 
many services to science. 

SoFEKs, or Soniis ; the professors of 
Sufism, (ip V.) 

SoFFiTA, in architeeture ; any timber 
ceiling, formed of cross beams, or flying 
cornices, the square compartments or 
]>aniiels of which are enriched with sculp- 
ture, painting, or gihling. 

So F ISM. (See Sujistn.) 

Soho; a celebrated manufactory of 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt, near Birming- 
ham, estublished in 1764. The construc- 
tion of st(‘am engines, and other heavy 
iron machinery, is here canied U) great 
perfection. A coining mill, erected in 
1788, works eight niachiiu's, and is capa- 
ble of striking betw een 30,000 and 40,000 
pieces of moiit'y in the space of an hour, 
'riio iinjiression on l)oth sides is n*eeived 
from 011(3 blow, and thomacliine itself dis- 
])oses each [)i<3ce, and removes it afler it 
has n3(M3ived the stroke. 

SoiLiN'o, in agriculture; the j)nicti(‘(3 
of su|>portiiig animals of various kinds, 
ill the suuiin(3r sea-son, with gi*eeu fooil 
of diff(3rent sorts, cut daily, and given to 
thfjm in racks, in the houses, stalls, or 
yards, instead of sending them to the 
fields. 

SoissoNs ; a city of France, in the de- 
partment of the Aisne (lie dc France), 
sixty inil(3s north-east of Paris ; population, 
7765. It is an episcopal see, and con- 
tains a cathedral, a royal college, twelve 
churches, &c. Soissons was tlio resi- 
dence of the early Frankish kings, and 
before the revolution, it was the capital 
of a district, called Soissonnais. It was 
anciently called JVoviodunum, and after- 
wards took the name of Stuessionesy and 
Auffusia Suessionum, from the people. 

SoLAMiNE ; a substance which M. Pel- 
letier has procured from the solarium mam- 
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niosum of the Antilles. Jt is also found in 
the berries of the *S>. ni^um, as well as in 
the leaves an<l sUuiis of the S, dtdeimara. 
To ol>tuin it, atrmionia is poured into the 
filtered juice of the berries, when a gray- 
ish rnatt(;r falls down, whicii is to be col- 
lecKnl on a filter, washed, and treated 
vvith boiling ulcoboL The solarninS pre- 
ripitutes from this by evaporation. It is 
iuiopacjiie, white, somewhat pearly-looking 
powder; without smell; very bitter; fu- 
sibl(‘ below 212 Fahrenheit; ilecomposa- 
ble at a higher tempemture ; insoluble in 
water, etlaa*, oil of olive^s, and cssijnee 
of turpentine ; but very soluble in alco- 
hol. It combines with the acids, forming 
iincrystallizable salts. It is eminently 
emetic. 

Solar (from the Latin sol \ ; any thing 
belonging to the sun. (See tlie following 
articles.) 

Solar Day. (See Solar Time.) 

Solar Microscoce. (See Microscope ; 
also Optics^ division Optical Instruments.) 

Solar Parallax. (See »S^an.) 

Solar Spots. (See Sun.) 

Solar System. Modern astronomy 
has (jlevated itself to the notion, that each 
fixed star is a sun, which we may sup- 
[)osc, according to the law of analogy, 
accompanied by a sysUan of planets, so 
that each star may be the centre of a 
solar system. Rut in tin; narrower and 
most common sense of the; jihrase, aolar 
system signifies our sun, with the planets, 
moons and comets that revolve round it. 
'fhe planets ai*e, Mercury, Venus, Earth, 
with one moon ; Mars, Vesta, Juno, Cei*es, 
Pallas, Jupiter, with four moons; Saturn, 
with seven ; and lastly Uranus, or Her- 
schel, with six moons already known, and 
firobably otlajrs undiscovered. All these 
planets, accompanied by they: moons, 
move, as do also the comets, in elliptical 
orbits, around the sun, which is situated 
in a focus common to all of them, and, 
by his mighty power of attraction, retains 
them in tlieir orbits. (See Central Forces.) 
The moons also describe ellifitic orbits 
around the primary planets, with which, 
at tlie same time, tliey revolve around the 
sun. Moreover, the planets all have a ro- 


Uition on their own axes, which, together 
with the inclination of these axes towards 
the ))lune of the orbits, and their continu- 
ance in this situation (paraUelism), leads 
to the idea that all these planets are in- 
habited by beings endowed with sensa- 
tion, for whos«j use tlui^ two arrange- 
ments seem to have been established. 
Tlie discov(;ries of astronomy (e. g. the 
circumstance, but lately made known by 
Laplace, that the moons of Jupiter are 
never all eclipsed at the same lime, so 
that the nights of that planet are never 
eiitindy d(*stitute of light) seem to con- 
firm this idea. We can touch upon only 
a few of the phenomena of our solar sys- 
tem. Oni^ of these is the admirable reg- 
ularity in the distribution of the planets in 
the heavens. Rcff>re the discovery of the 
four new planets — Ceres, Vesta, Juno and 
Pallas — it had Iicen ascertained that the 
distances of ilie then known planets from 
the sun increiLse according to the follow- 
ing series: — 4; 4-[-3; 4+2.3; 4+16.3; 
4+i32.3 ; 4+fi4.3. In this series, a mem- 
ber (4+8.3) was Wanting between the 
nuunbers 4+4.3 and 4+16.3, correspond- 
ing to Mars iuid Jupiter, which circum- 
stance gave rise to the sii[)positioii of 
the existence of an undiscovered planet 
at the above-mentioned distance from the 
sun — a supposition which has lx?en con- 
tinned by the discovery of the four new 
planets. Anotlier n'inarkalde circum- 
stance, which indicates a similarity be- 
tween our eartJi and tlie other planets, is 
the flattcuiing (q. v.) of Jupiter at the 
poles. The flattening of the earth is 
ascribetl to the original softness of the 
mass composing it, which yielded to the 
centrifugal force of rotation. As Jupiter 
is subject to a very quick rotation, the flat- 
tening, siqiposing this planet also to have 
consisted originally of a soft mass, would 
naturally he very great, which late ob- 
servations have proved to be the case. 
(For the historical information belonging 
to this subject, see tlie articles Copernicus, 
and Kepler.) The followi^ tabular vie 
pn'sents some of tlie principal points con- 
nected with our solar system : 


The circumference of the eartli is 25,000 miles. 

“ surface “ 196,000,000 square miles. 

“ cubic contents “ 170,195,852,160 cubic miles. 


VOXi. XI. 
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Planets. 

Sidereal 

Revolution. 

1 

1 Rotation. 

Distance from 
the Sun. 

Culnc Contents. 


Yean. 

Days. 

Dayi. 

lloun. 

Min. 

1 

Milei. 

Earth = 1. 

Siin, 



25 

14 



1,300,000 

Mercury, 


88 

1 



37,000,000 

tV 

Venus, 


2241 


23 

Hi 

68,000,000 

i 

Earth, 

1 

1 



9(),000,000 

1 

Its moon, 


274 

274 



Frooi Earth. 

240,000 

A 

Mars, 

1 

322 

1 1 


39 

143,000,000 

i 

Vesta, 

3 

224 

Not known. 

225,000,000 

Very small. 

Juno 

4 

131 




254,000,000 

Less than Ceres. 

Ceres, 

4 

220 


u 

1 

263,000,000 

( Half os large as 
1 Pallas. 

< Almost as large 
1 as our moon. 

Pallas, 

4 

221 

i 

i u 


263,000,000 

Jupiter, with four ) 
moons, ) 

11 

314 


9 

56 

490,000,000 

12b i 

Saturn, with seven ? 
moons, ) 

29 

169 


10 

16 

900,000,000 

928 

Uranus, with six > 
moons, i 

84 

9 


7 


1 1800,000,000 

8:3 


See I-»aplace’s Exposition du SysUme. du 
Monde {4tli eel., Paris, 1813); Ifasseii- 
fratz’s Cours de Physique CMeste ou Legons 
sur VExposiL du Systlme du Monde (Paris, 
1803, with engravings). A very full tab- 
ular view of the solar system is contained 
in Littrow’s Popular Astronomy (in Ger- 
man, Vienna, 1825, 2 vols., with engrav- 
ings). 

Solar Time. The earth revolves, at 
the same time, on its own axis and round 
the sun. During one rotation on its axis, 
it advances about 1° in its orbit, and must, 
therefore, after the completion of a rota- 
tion, turn as much more as this advance, 
Iteforc the sun can come again to a given 
meridian. The time, which, in this way, 
passes between two successive cidmina- 
tions of the sun, is generally called a 
solar day. But the rapidity of tlie earth’s 
advance in its orbit, is different at differ- 
ent times ; at one period it passes through 
a larger portion of its orbit in a given 
lime than at otViers, so that the solar tlays 
cannot be equal. Another circumstance, 
dependent upon thfe inclination of the axis 
of the earth to the plane of the ecliptic, is 
also to be taken into the account. The ap- 
parent solar time, therefore, is distinguish- 
ed from mean solar time, which has ref- 
erence to an imagined uniformity, in the 
progress of the earth round the sun, and 
supposes the axis of the earth to be per- 


})endicular to the plane of tlie et^liptic. 
Sun-diuLs show the apparent solar time ; 
watches and other time-pieces in common 
use, only the mean solar time. The dif- 
ference between the two is called equa- 
tion of time, (<|. V.) The following table 
shows W'hat time watches and clocks 
ought to indic^ite on the first of every 
month, when the sun-dial indicates twelve 
o’clock : 


On tlie Ist of January, 12 o’ 

clock 

3' 48" 

u 

February, 12 


13' 58" 

u 

March, 12 

it 

12' 46" 

i< 

April, 12 

a 

4' 8" 

u 

• May, 11 

u 

.W 59" 

(( 

June, 11 

u 

57' 18" 

u 

July, 12 


3' 14 " 

(( 

August, 12 

it 

5' 58" 

(( 

September, 11 

a 

59' 58'- 

(( 

October, 11 

a 

49' 49" 

u 

November, 11 

a 

4.‘1'4C" 

a 

Decemlier, 11 

it 

49' 9" 


Solar time is to be distinguished from si- 
dereal time. (q. v.) 

Solders consist merely of simple or 
mixed metals, by which alone metallic 
Ijodies can be firmly united with each 
other. In this respect, it is a general rule, 
that the solder should always he easier of 
fusion than the metal intended to be sol- 
dered by it. Next to this, care must also 
be taken that the solder be, as far os is pos- 
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Bible, of the same color with the metal that 
is to be soldered. For the simple solders, 
each of the metals may be used, accord- 
ing to the nature of that which is to be 
soldered. For fine steel, cop[)cr and brass 
work, gold and silver may be emydoyed. 
In tlie large way, however, iron js sol- 
dered with copper, and copper and bniss 
with tin. Tlie most usual solders are the 
compound, which are distinguished into 
two principal classes, viz. hard and soft 
soldtjrs. The hard solders are ductile, 
will bear hammering, and are commonly 
prepared of the same metal with that 
wliich is to be soldered, with the addition 
of some other, by whicli a greater degree 
of fusibility is obtaincid, though the addi- 
tion is not always required to be itself 
easier of fusion. Under this head comes 
the hard solder for gold, which is pre- 
pared from gold and silver, or gold and 
copper, or gold, silver an<l copper. The 
hanl solder for silver is prepaitid from 
equal parts of silver and brass, but made 
easier of fusion by the admixture of one 
sixtecuith of zinc. The hard solder for 
brass is obtained from brass mixed with a 
sixth, or an eighth, or even one half of 
zinc, which may also be used for the hard 
solder of copper. It is sold in the 8ho|>s 
in a granulated fonn, under tlie name of 
spelter solder. The soft solders melt easi- 
ly, but are partly brittle, and therefore 
canneyt be hammered. Of this kind are 
the following mixtures : — tin and lead in 
equal parts; of still easier fusion is that 
consisting of bismuth, tin and lead in 
equal parts; one or two j)arts of bismuth, 
of tin and lead each one part. In the 
operation of soldering, the surfaces of the 
metal intended to be joined must l)e made 
very clean, and apjilied to each other. It 
is usual to secure them by a«ligature of 
iron wire, or other similar contrivance. 
Thi3 solder is laid upon the joint, together 
with sal-anunoiiiac and borax, or common 
glass, according to the degrees of heat in- 
tended. These additions defend the metal 
from oxidation. Glaziers use n'sin ; and 
pitch is sometimes employed. Tin foil, 
applied between the joints of fine brass 
work, first moistened with a strong solu- 
tion of sal-uinnioniac, makes an excellent 
juncture, care being taken to avoid too 
much heat. 

Soldier;* originally a waiiior who 
serves for pay, from which circumstance, 

* One of the many words met with in all the 
languages of Western Europe, and though origi- 
nally or Teutonic origin, yet, in its present form, 
borrowed from the languages of the Latin stock. 
Soldier (in German, Swedish and French, so/dat; 


as is shown in the note, the word fe de- 
rived. In other languages, having corres- 
ponding words derived ^m the same root 
— for instance, in German — soldier is fre- 
quently used to denote more especially the 
modem warrior, contradistinguished to the 
ancient, as well as to the feudal militia, and 
to the mercenaries of the middle ages. The 
first examjile of mercenaries is found about 
700 B. C., in Carthage, if we except the 
small companies of guards in the service 
of some kings and tyrants. Carthage, 
with a moderate population, and much 
commerce and industry, first kept an ar- 
my of mercenaries on foot. Yet every 
citizen continued to he obliged to serve, in 
case of necessity. Tht.^ mercenaries dis- 
turbed the peacp of the city by their con- 
spiracies, and, in most of the struggles for 
national independence, proved of little 
use. Carthage, therefore, though defend- 
ed by numerous fleets and armies, was 
overthrown by a power of hut moderate 
strength, but relying solely on the valor 
of its own citizens. The example of Car- 
thage was followed by Syracuse and other 
governments of Sicily and Lower Italy, 
and with precisely the same result. In 
Egypt also, under Psammetiehus and his 
successors, Greek mercenaries were em- 
ployed (about 656 B, C., on which ac- 
count the old caste of warriors emigrated 
to iEthiopia); but a single battle with 
Cambyses sufficed to overturn the throne 
of the Pharaohs, already shaken by the 
warlike hordes of Nebuchadnezzar; and 
another example was presented of the in- 
sufficiency of mereenaries ; yet the employ- 
ment of them liecame more general. In 
Persia, military service was confined to the 

ill Italian, soldafo. See.) comes from the middle 
Latin term .^olidarius, one who receives sold (Ger- 
man for inilitary nay, in which sense it is also 
used ill old English writers). This receiving pay 
distinguished the soldiers from the former Teudal 
militia ; and the German word sold came into use 
because the Swss were the first hired foot-soldiers*, 
but the tenn for ^carrior^ derived from it, first re- 
ceived an Italian form, because the Italians first 
employed hired warriors. From them it spread 
to the other nations of Europe. The German 
Mord sold (Italian soldo ^ French solde, Spanish 
sueldoj always signifying the pay of troops) has 
been derived by some from salty because salt was 
given to soldiers as part of their pay ; but it ouglu 
rather to be derived, with solarium, scivere, and the 
German zahlen, from the ancient German word 
sel/en (from which the English to sell}f which is 
frequently met with in the authors of Upper Ger- 
many, and corresponds to the Swedish sOlJa. It 
means to gtoc, to transfer. From this verb comes 
the ancient Swedish sal, signifying the fine paid 
for murder. SHl, in Icelandic, to this day, de- 
notes a present, ^ft, reward—a. meaning which 
sold, Uie pay of soldiers, probably had originally. 
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nobler trilKss : only on some extraordinary 
occasions, as the attempt of Xerx«*s 
against Greece^ the whole nation wils call- 
otl to arms. With the iucroas(^ of luxury 
among the ruling tril)es, tlie standing ivr- 
Miies of Peraia came to be formed cliielly 
of l)arbarian and Greek mercenaries; and 
the consequence was that this vast em- 
pire fell to pieces when boUUy attacked 
l>y the Macedonians. The flower of the 
army of Alexander also consisted of stand- 
ing troops ; but they were native Mace- 
donians, who, elevated by the genius of 
thoir commander, fought for their national 
honor. In the best times of Greece, Imt 
only wars had Ixm'ii f)f a national cliarac- 
ter. The battle of Maratlion, the noblest 
conflict recorded in Gre(*k history, was 
gaineil by 10,000 vVtheiiian aiul PJata'an 
citizens. Rut when Athens and Sparta 
began to contend for tin* supremacy of 
(jreece; when internal wars became fre- 
ipient, and degeneracy increa.*<ed, — then 
mercenaries w'ere employed. The nuni- 
her of citizen-soldiers diniinislied, and 
Greece lost her libeity in the battle of 
Glueronea. From the time when stand- 
ing armies came extensively into us(*, a 
melancholy spectacle is ])resented. \u- 
tions apjiear to aw’uit their fate passiv<‘ly. 
In all directions countries are overrun 
w'ith troops, ainl violence prevails. Every 
successful army estahlish(\s an empire; 

t‘ry general becomes a monarch. Thus 
arose the thrones of die New Macedonian, 
the Seleucidimi, Ptolenurmi, and otlier 
dyniLsties. Even in GrecH^i, lynuits (i. e. 
leadcTs of hands of warriors) w'en? seen 
in everj' city, oppressing the defenceless 
or peaceable citizen, until, at a later pe- 
riod, republics again arose in A'^tolia and 
Achaia. But the military empires which 
grew out of the Macedonian eoiicpiests, 
had no firm foundation. 7'Iiey fell in 
quick succession, when assailed by the 
national armies of Rome. On the other 
hand, the small iEtolian and Achteaii 
leagues were conquered with greater dif- 
ficulty than the wide-spreading empire 
of Antiochus, and their national warriors 
W'ere overcome rather by cunning and 
treachery than by force. In Rome, until 
the latest times of ihv republic, the part 
of the people capable of bearing arms 
were bound by law' to serve, when called 
upon by the magistrate. No pay was re- 
ceived until a late period ; and, when it 
waaatlen^h introduced, on account of the 
protracteef wars, none served for the sake 
of it, but merely received it as u means 
of support during service. Down to the 
times of Marius and Sylla, there were no 


mercenaries in the Roman armii's, and the 
perioil previous to their iiitroihiction eiu- 
hraci‘s the greatt\st triumphs of the Ro- 
man arms — the conquest of Italy, with all 
its diflicullit's and dangers, the gigantic 
stniggb’ with Carthage, and tin? humilia- 
tion of the empires which had grown out 
of the conquests of Alexander. But as 
the avidity for eonquesl and [)luiuler in- 
ereaseil, and the })eople and tht? govern- 
ment becaiiu? more and more corrupt, 
stmuling armies gnidually eamo into use, 
and soldiers, though enlistiul from the 
citizens, had no longer the diameter 
of citizens. Marius, contrary to the an- 
cient laws, introduced the lowest rablile, 
w'hi<*h lia<i been till tla*n (Mitirely exempt 
from service, into the legions, and llnis 
changed (‘ssentially the spirit of tin* Ko- 
inaii sol<lit*ry. For now’ the military ser- 
vice Ix'came a jirolession, to whu li p('r- 
sons flock(‘il, wiio w'ere destitute of pub- 
lic spirit and true patriotism, and w’ho 
he<*ame rather the soldiei-s of the genc*ral 
than of tin? eoimtrv. imj>ortant vic- 

k>ries w'<*re still gained (as tliosi; i)f Mariin 
oxer the Cimbri aiul Teutones, and tiios,* 
of Sylla ovi*r Mitbridates), and the annies 
retained, |)ni*tially at least, a national cliar- 
aet(*r. It was not till tlni total destruction 
of lib(*rty that an entire change took place 
in the military systc'm. Bi'fore that time, 
standing troops had lM*en k«*pt for tlie de- 
fence of the fi-onliers, and tin* pnv.’erva- 
lion of irainpiillity in the oppresst'd prov- 
ine<*s ; hut in Rome and Italy tln^ arms 
was obliged to respect the majesty of the 
people; and tin; authority of tin* magi.s- 
trate. Even the struggles, oth*n ntt(*nde(l 
with bloodslu'd, which took place in the 
romitifty and on other oeeasions, had h(*e*n 
cirn;fly f!oniined to eiti'/ens. d'he soldiei’s 
of Sylla wen* the first W'ho shed the blood 
of Roman eilizen.s w’itbont shame and 
without )>unisbmfuit. Tln*se outrages 
now became common, and the p(*ople 
were oblig<*d to submit to the aiToganc** 
of the generals and the legions, and sonn*- 
times to the insolence of an arnn*d rabble, 
until at length, after a long warfan* of 
lactioiis, the most succ(;ssfiil and most 
artful general c-.oncentraied in himself the 
whole military power, and became unlim- 
ited ruler of the people and tin; army. 
From this time, there were no longer, 
either in Rome or the provinces, soldiers 
of a national character, but only tools of 
the monarch. Th(^ mon? dcsjmtic the* 
government became, and the more tin* 
€;tnpire was assailed by barbarians, the 
more numerous and permanent l)ecaine 
the standing forces. The ancient laws. 
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obliging all citizens to serve, were forgot- 
ten, and the characters of citizen and 
soldier Ijccanie more and more distinct. 
Mercenaries were now in recjucst, who 
were willing to keep the citizens in sub- 
jection, ft>r high ])uy and privileges of 
various kinds. At a still later period, 
when the degeneracy of the people was 
frightfully increased, barbarians were ta- 
ken into pay, whose interest was still 
more o})po8ed to that of the Roman citi- 
zens. Only in groat emergencies, forced 
levies of the jwople of the country were 
resorted to. llie emperors granted [)riv- 
ilegc after privilege, and favor after favor, 
to these pillars of their tyranny ; and the 
nation wtus divided into two hostile classes, 
diflering in interests, relations and rights, 
one of which was degraded by law, and 
compelled to sutter every outrage which 
insolence and cruelty could inflict; the 
other was above the law, and j)erpetrated 
with impunity every crime. But even as 
tlie people trembled before the tyrants, 
the t 3 "rants themselves trembled before 
the pretorian guards, whom they were 
obliged to can*ss in all jiossible ways, and 
from whom they suffered many insults. 
The just emperors, friends to the citizens. 
Its Pertinax, Alex. Severus, Balbinus, Pro- 
bus, Gratian, Ate., were killed by the sol- 
diery, who lamented the death of mon- 
sters like Caligula and Coinmodus. At 
lengthy the divisions of these very soldiers, 
who proclaimed emperors at pleasure, 
shook the empire to its foundation, and 
the (lerman and Scythian tribes found it 
easy to conquer Rome, the mistn?ss of the 
world, whose sway extended over a 
hundred nations, and who had at her 
command the resources of the richest 
countries, and of the most experienced 
tactics, and whos<5 standing pemy was 
three times as numerous as the forces 
with which, in former times, she had 
conquered the world. After the fall of 
Rome, the warlike spirit of the Germans 
spread over all Western Europe, and as 
far as Northern Africa. The (Annans 
( Germannen, fVehmuinner, anned men, or 
men at arms), were a tribe of warriors; 
and war with them was ^iierally a na- 
tional affair, not the exclusive concern of 
ope class. IJence, when the people had 
concluded on war, every man cabbie of 
bearing arms was obliged to march into 
the field. When the Germans had con- 
quered the Roman provinces, their milita- 
ry constitution remained the same, though, 
at a later period, the obligation to perform 
military service was attached to a certain 
pi*oj)erty. Those who possessed less than 


the required amount combined in greater 
or less numbers, to send one man into the 
field : thus the richer part of the nation 
formed the army. But political changes 
jiroduced changes in the relations of the 
soldiers. The conquering tribe often re- 
mained in a conquered province, like an 
army encamped in an enemy’s country, 
separated, as it were, from the natives, 
who were excluded, partially or entirely, 
fi-om political rights. A few unfortunate 
buttles were always sufficient to overturn 
such empires as those of the Vandals, the 
Ostrogoths, &C.* Only when the con- 
quered and the conquerors liecame mixed, 
or the latter were the most numerous, 
could permanent empires be formed, such 
as that of the Franks. But, by degrees, 
the feudal system extinguished allodial 
independence in the Frankish and other 
empires. The ancient custom of the 
Germans to fight not only in the wars 
of the whole nation, but also in the quar- 
rels of particular leaders, gave rise to this 
monstrous system, which has kept Europe 
so long enchained, and has occasioned 
such an enormous expenditure of blood. 
Those leaders whose numerous followers 
had enabled them to render particular 
services, and those nobles who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by militaiy talent 
or valor, and, above all, the king, or chief 
leader, received large portions of the con- 
quered countiy , which they again assign- 
ed to their followers as fiefs. The latter 
bound themselves, in return, to continual 
fidelity, and the j)erformance of military 
service. The increasing lawlessness of 
those times obliged the possessors of 
small allodial estates to surrender them 
to the more powerful lords, and receive 
them back as fiefs. (See Feuded SustemA 
Every landed estate became a fief; ana 
this had a powerful effect on the military 
system. Wars were now carried on 
solely or chiefly for the advantage of the 
jtrince, but not for the common benefit. 
The old national militia gradually fell into 
disuse, nay, was almost fbimtten. The 
kinp and princes preferred the service 
of their vas^s, as no resolve of the nation 
was necessaiy to call them to arms. The 
vassals, in their different degrees, formed 
a sort of standing army, ready to obey 
every call of the superior lord ; and thus 
all remains of popular liberty were extin- 
guished, and a feudal nobility, that is, 
nobility of a military character, dependent 
on the monarch, sprang up. jHe who 
was not a vassal of the crown, or of a 

* The Turks in Algiers have, till lately, pre- 
sented an instance of a similar government. 
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powerful loiii, hoeaiiie last in tin* mass of 
the people, who were sunk in boiuluge. 
At a later period, the spirit ol‘ feudalism 
changed, and so did the inilitarv si'i viee 
eoniieetetl with it ; hut the o})pn*ssion of 
the people, tliat is, of the nuu^s of tlni 
people, conthiued, nay, heenine still se- 
verer. Vassals beeaino more and ni4)re 
|)owerful*, fiefs became heroditarv, and the 
richer vassals almost indt^peiuleiit of their 
feudal lord. They obeyed when it wiis 
for tlieir interest, (^r when they were eom- 
[)ellod. The only security for the exist- 
ence of the governments, wiiose detlmct^ 
consisted in the feudal militia, was tlie 
state of wejikiie.ss common to tliem all. 
Lawlessness and brutal tyraiiii} now 
raged in ecch state for several ctmliiries, 
until the pow er of the feudal aristoeraey 
was l)roken by a union of the momuvhs 
d(\drous of extending tiioir authority w ith 
the third estate (deriving its origin from 
the grow'tli of cities (<(. \.), tin? great 
souree of modcriudvilization), whi<*h was 
desirous to protect itself against tJie in- 
si ipj>ortabIe arrogance of the nobility. 
Tlien a milithi, consisting of citizens, w a-s 
t<>rme<l in the cities — warriors who fought 
f)r their hearths and their common w'ealth ; 
and the kings (Philip Augustus of France, 
from 1 180 to 1223, \\i\s the first) estab- 
lished armies of mercenaries, to jnotect 
their thrones against their vassals. The 
]»eople, groaning under the oppression ot‘ 
the nobles and tiie priests, considered all 
tlie pow^er that the throne gained as an 
advantage to themselves, without suspect- 
ing the pernicious conseipjciices wliich 
were to result from the estahlishinent of 
armie.s composed of mercenaries. Tiiough 
fe»idal service continued, the standing 
rroo{>s r^me more and more into use ; find 
even cities, republics and confederacies 
(as the Hansa, q. v.), kept aniii<?s on foot 
according to their means. An increase 
of these forces seemed neccvssary, on ac- 
count of the increasing jiowcr of the 
Turks. Amurath I {from 1360 to 1389) 
founded the standing army of janizaries 
(q. V.), so peculiar in their organization, 
and through them obtained great advan- 
tages over the neighlK)ring states, which 
were unable to oppose to him an equally 
jttrong and well-organized force. But the 
formation of standing armies was difficult. 
If they were to continue without limita- 
tion of the term of service, they must be 
composed of volunteers. To induce tlicsc 
to enlist, pay was necessary, and tlic 
troops seemed to be rather in the service 
of tlie monarch than in that <!if the na- 
tion, while the revenues of the former did 


imt allow them to keep large armies on 
loot. Ill peace, thorelbre, only a small 
iiiiiuhcr of soldiers was maintained for 
the pivservatioii of ititenml trutKjuillity ; 
and, ill time of w ar, large iKxlies of tmops, 
under commaiiders culled condoUieri 
(q. \ .), in I till}, w't*re taken into pay. On 
the cltSsc t>f the war, tln^y were dismissed, 
and otVered their services in other quar- 
ters. 3’his system led to great abuses, 
'fhe condottien, w hen they met, frequent- 
ly sjuired each other, having no mutual 
c‘nmity, and coimniUtHl the greatest out- 
niges against the subjects of the prince 
for w'hom tliey nominally fonglit. Their 
hands were scJiools of liceiiliousiicss and 
cnndty. During the same period, the 
princes Ibiiiid out a jiopiilur inode of 
mising taxes. The deputies of tJie peofde 
w ore }Lsseinhled,and, by all kinds ot influ- 
ence, bribery, grants ot* titles, I'w c., wen* 
induced to assinit to the taxes pro|K)scd by 
the princes. 'J'lie nations now' thought 
they Jiad gaim'd much in the important 
riirht of self-taxation. Supplies fiir in- 
cri'a-Miig the numher of troops were will- 
ingly granted, to obtain long-desired 
jiriMleges; hut, while the people suffered 
tliemselvi's to lx? disarmed, and furnished 
the means of supporting standing armies, 
all tluj burriiu’s were overthrown, which 
Imd limited the arrogance of princes, their 
tliiivit li)r coiiipiest, and the oppression of 
the* people. In projiortion as the powM*r 
of the monarchs was augmented by the 
increase of their armies, they became able 
to add continually to the weight of the 
taxes. Tile kings of France, who had 
b<*en the fii*st to establish a standing army, 
also prec*eded the otlier princes in increas- 
ing fin* same, and in restricting the pow- 
er of tlui great viussals, in the grant of coii- 
siilerable privileges to the coiiiiiujiiitics, 
and the sniiseqnent oppression of them, in 
the iniTcase of taxes, and in all the meas- 
ures of dome.stic despotism and foreign 
aijihition. About 100 years after Philip 
Augustus, who hiul surrounded his throne 
with incTcenaries, Philip IV, or the Fair 
(from 1285 to J314), followed closely in 
liis steps, .so that the French throne be- 
came more powerful than any other. (Sec 
Army, Slandint^,) At last, the unscnipu- 
lous ])olicy of Richelieu completed the 
P>eiich system of foreign af^graiidizomont ; 
and all restraints on the increase of the 
starnling army were removed, ns Eiirojx* 
learned in the pernicious wars of LouLs 
XIV. As soon os Fnmce had completely 
established a military |>ower independent 
of the citizens, other states did the same, 
some from necessity, some dazzled by her 
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( Njunplc, feoiiie merely for the gratification 
of the monarch. At the Maine time, in all 
rouiitricM, even in the smallest, the army 
hecame tlie receptacle of the idle and ar- 
rogant nobility, who, since the expiration 
of tlie feudal times, had lost their original 
occupation, and yet were, for the most 
part, loo indolent and ])roud to follow oc- 
cupations lionomble to a citizen. Through 
a vari<;ty of misconce])tioiis, tlui govern- 
ments, particularly aflcr the time of Fred- 
die tJic Great, came to tJie monstrous 
conclusion that a great military state was 
tlui j)(‘rf<M!tioii of political society. The 
Ix^Mcfits wliicli Europe lias so long deriv- 
ed iVom the political cjxumple of Great 
Ih’itaiii, have Ixjen })eculiarly great since 
that jieriod ; for, notwithstuiidiug the 
abuses in the, lOnglish administration, th(‘ 
cliief olijee.ts of its government have 
always been of a civil cliaracter, while on 
tin' eonlinent of Europe, a military spirit 
(Mine to pervade the whole system. The 
greati'r states considered their armies Jis 
the main pilluroftheir strength ; the small 
ones imitated th(*m,iffromnoolhermotivx‘, 
from that of show and splendor. The sulfer- 
ings arising from this state of things ai*e 
much loo nuiiKWUs to he mentioned here : 
it alfected society in all its ramifications : 
wai-s increasedjbeeause the instruments for 
Avar hud increased ; neither in the limes of 
Th(< allodial nor of the feudal system did 
such ^cikmmI and protracted conflicts des- 
olate Euro[)(^ as during this last period : 
taxes and all kinds of political burdens 
Avere f(?arfully augmented : the magnitude 
of armies and the system of military sub- 
ordination had a decidedly had efl’eet on 
the eiiiz(?ns at large, cornipting their mor- 
als, and hliinting their sensibility for jus- 
tice and right : the frauds and violence cin- 
ployixl to recruit the armies c|ui be coni- 
I Mired only to those employed in carrying 
oil the negro slave-trade. If to tliese Ave 
add the violation of all constitutional and 
legal harriers, in the conduct of the goA- 
ernments towards the fieople, we sliall 
have enumerated but a part of the evil 
consequences of these machines of tyr- 
anny. The invention of gunpowder, in 
the fourteenth centurj”, producing a total 
e:hango in the military art, had acceler- 
ated tlie arrival of this state of things. The 
long ]>ractice required to attain skill in the 
service of artillery, and the complicated 
system of tactics which had come into 
use since the introduction of fire-arms, 
seemed to make standing armies iiidi»- 
pcni^ble. The expensive equipment of 
ar^es demanded high taxes, and the ar- 
mies conq^elled the nations to bow to tlie 


yoke of the J^hilips and Louises, to a 
liouvois, and even to a Pompadour. The 
monarch disposed of the property, and 
even of the children, of his subjects. 
Heavily did this burden press upon the 
continent of EnrojK} when the French 
revolution hiigan. In the wars which en- 
siKxl, Ave all know Avliat the national ar- 
mies of France achieved against the 
nuinlierless mercenaries of the other pOAV- 
ers. The conscription (q. a .), lieing intro- 
duced, made ever}' citizen liable to lie 
drawn as a soldier. The establishment 
of the modern militia (of which we havo 
sfMikcn under the article Militia) is one of 
the most important changes in the history' 
of national liberty, a.s no means so effect- 
ually oblige a inonarcljical government to 
yield to public ojiinion as an army of citi- 
zens. A brilliant illustration of this truth 
has been iiftbrded, of late years, when 
some of the most powerful governments 
of Europe, e\ ideiitly eager to make war 
against lilx‘ral j)rinci}»les, lia\'e been, hith- 
erto at l(MSt, prev(‘ntedhv the well-knoAvn 
disinclination of tlieir subjects. Tlieidt a 
of iiKiiiitaining a balance of |)OAver, Avhicb 
has cost I’iiro])e rivers of blood, and has 
b(H*n made the ]}ret»‘Xt for eA ery dist jrb- 
ance of peace and of the ])olitical bal- 
ance, must be considered as mainly a con- 
sequence of the numerous standing ar- 
mies ; and if there existed no armies ex- 
cept thosi' of a truly national character, 
men Avould think as little of making AA'ar 
upon another state to diminish its dispro- 
portioiied power, as of compelling an equal 
division of projierty among individuals. 
It had been the policy of governments to 
render armies mere machines ; hut they 
found, in the Avars growing out of the 
French revolution, that discipline and tac- 
tics are by no means the only things 
Avhich ensure victory. The morale, that 
is, spirit, moral feeling, enthusiasm, fanat- 
icism, are even more important than the 
jihysical ])ower of an army and mklitarv' 
skill in those who conduct it. History af- 
fords numerous instances of victories, won 
by troops animated by patriotism or reli- 
gion, over much better organized and bet- 
ter commanded annies coin|>osed of mer- 
cenaries. 

The class of soldiers is interesting, not 
only in a histori<*al and political, but also 
in a legal view. Soldiers enjoy certain 
jirivi leges in regard to the rn^ing of 
wills (see fflll), and the acquisition of 
property during war ( peenlium castrense ) ; 
for though the soldier may be yet un- 
der patemal power, he has the right of 
a pater familiar ; i. e. he may dispose of 
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his property in any way which he may 
choose. In some countnes, he is not aU 
lowed to be prejudiced by ignorance of 
law. In many countries, he is entitled to 
a trial on criminal charges before a portic* 
ular court ; in England and the U. States, 
however, only for military offences. What 
soldiers obtain by conquest is not theirs, 
but belongs to their government, except- 
ing a part of the movable property, which 
is left to them. Public money or military 
stores which are taken must be given up 
to the public autliorities. The laws of tlie 
different armies, as to inihtary offences, 
are too various to be stated here, partic- 
ularly as they vary much with the de- 
gree of civilization, and tlie character of 
the troops. 

We shall now speak of the history of 
tactics. Whether an army is actuated by 
an enthusiastic patriotism, or anv other no- 
ble feeling, or by a mere thirst lor booty, it 
remains, to a certain degree, a machine, 
of which tlie parts must move in obedience 
to a directing intelligence ; and in pro- 
|)ortion as tliis understanding exerts a 
more complete sway over the great ma- 
chine, composed of so many individuals, 
all differing morally and pliysically, the 
oi^anization of the army ap[)roaches 
{lerfection. What we have said of the 
great importance of the moral character 
of an army, will show that we do not 
consider modem wars as merely the ope- 
ration of tw’o machines set against each 
other, and as decided simply by the skill 
of the commanders — a common mistake 
among persons ignorant of the nature of 
w’arfare. In the history of European ar- 
mies and tactics we may distinguish five 
periods : viz. of the Roman legions, of the 
Teutonic feudal armies, of the invention 
of gunpowder, of the school of generals 
in the time of Louis XIV, and of the 
school of the French revolution. 

I. The Romans were but very imper- 
fectly acquainted with the modern system 
of deciding the fete of battles by prepar- 
atory movements, in which the hostile 
forces are sometimes occupie<l for months 
before meeting. They used neither mag- 
azines nor arsenals, nor artfully concealed 
Aeir plans of operation. Ciesar, while 
in Gaul, made marches of thirty-seven 
miles in twentv-four hours. In the liat- 
tles, the struggle of the line decided the 
victory. Tiff the lime of Scipio Africa- 
nus, who first used foreign mercenaries 
w auxiliary cavalry (Numidians, Span- 
iards, &€.), the Roman armies consisted 
of Roman citizens or allies. On the Cam- 
pus Martius the legions were formed of 


men Ixitli married and unmarried, from 
seventeen to forty-six and fifty years 
of age: no one was exempted except 
those who had made twenty campaigns. 
Before every war, as no standing army 
existed, the new legions were arraiigeii 
according to their physical anti moral 
qualities by the military trihiuies. Th(‘ 
younger and poorer were token for velites, 
a kind of light troops (the archers and 
slingers were foreigners). Then the hastati 
were selected : these corres|)onded to the* 
coinpenies in the centre of our regiments 
of tVie line. Then followed the pnnetpes ; 
then the triarii ; and last the equites. 
The strength and composition of the va- 
rious sjK^eies of troo|>s in the legions 
(q. v.J varied. Each legion constituted a 
small army of from 4(X)0 to dOOO men, 
including all kinds of troops, workmen, 
utensils and ammunition. The f'avalr\ 
constituted but the twentieth jiart of the h*- 
gion, comprising only two or three hun- 
dred horsemen, who also fought on foot. 
The stnmgth of armies consisted of in- 
fantry. A consular army never included 
more than 18,b00 men, of which numlx^r 
1800 were cavalry. In times of dan- 
ger, several armies were united. The 
Roman forces at Cauna> included fi)ur 
such iKxlies as above clcscribed, since it 
amounted to alwut 80,000 men. A cohort 
was a company of from 400 to 000 men. 
The anris, defensive and oflensive, difter- 
ed according to the kinds of the soliliers. 
A Homan warrior on the march carrieil 
in nnns, ramp utensils, [silisades, provis- 
ions for nineteen to twenty days, &c., a 
hurlhen of at lea.st ninety jioiincls ; hence 
double what the soldier now carries. Ve- 
getiiis compares an army canying 1000 
palisades to a moving fortress. The 
physical strength of the soldier was exer- 
cis^l Incessantly. The rccniits were 
trained in Rome by carrying and march- 
ing in the burning sun. In the camp the 
soldiers worked on roads and bridges, 
ac]ueducts, &c., whereby the legions were 
marie to diftiise Roman civilization. The 
Roman soldier was the lyest builder 
of walls ever known. The battle yfoi* 
l>egun ly the velites. When they had re- 
treated to the wings of each legion, or 
into the intervals, the hetstaH threw their 
spears when about twelve or fifteen feet 
distant from the enemy, and then nislied 
on, swoni in hand. If they were repulsed, 
the principes advanced, and the former 
again arranged themselves in order. If 
the principes wavered, then the compact 
mass of inarii pressed forward — having till 
then rested on one knee, protected by their 
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nhiclds. If the enemy now mvc way, 
the velitcs and cavalry assailed him, and 
made tin; rout complete. This threefold 
line of battle and threefold conflict gave 
the Roman legions an advantage over the 
Maccflonian phalanx, (q. v.) The Roman 
soldier always njmaincd in the^ c^inp, 
even in peace (castra stativa) : he was al- 
ways occupied, and subject to very strict 
discipline. This kept Jiitn strong; and 
there were fewer sic.k men to encumlMir 
the march than at present. Towards the 
end of the republic, the armies were 
much increased in nurnlK^r by foreigners 
and slaves ; but their moral j)ower de- 
creased. Augustus was fit the head of 
forty-nine h‘gions and 19,000 horse ; to 
wJiich must be added 10,000 pretorians 
and the provincial troops. Witli the dis- 
cipline, tlie art of war declined. 

11. In the lime of llonorius and Valcn- 
tiniaii, the legions could no longiu* resist 
the irr(‘guljir attacks of the Huns, Goths, 
Vandals, llurgundians and Franks, whose 
jiower consisted wholly in their nnniliers, 
jihysical strength and impetuous courage. 
(vhurUmiagnc gave to his armies an or- 
ganization which made them superior to 
their bmve but undisciplined enemies; 
but the clironich's do not afford us any 
particulars on this point. In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, the armies consisted 
of feudid militia, viz. vassals, who ser\'ed 
under the banner of their feudal lords for 
three* months or ninety days. For this 
jieriod, every one provi(h*d himself with 
necessaries, and, on its expiration, went 
home, whether the war was at an end or 
not. The men at arms (horsemen in ar- 
mor) were the strength of the French ar- 
my ; the rest consisted of infantry, badly 
armed and exercis(?d, mostly bondsmen. 
When the aits revivcfl in Italj', the art of 
war also attracted its share of atumtion, 
and was improved ; but the wars were 
carried on by mercenaries, commanded 
by the condotturi, alntwly mentioned. 
These troops, eager only for pay and 
booty, had no desire for t'ach other’s de- 
struction ; and this circumstance gave rise 
to stratagems and tutiftcial movements, 
and thus, singularly enough, led to the in- 
vention of modern tactics. Choice of 
)>ositions, marches and counter-marches, 
iirtificial attacks of fortresses, surprises, and 
avoidance of disadvantageous engage- 
ments, distinguish the wars of the famous 
Du Guesclin, under Charles V, king of 
France ( 1:K>4--80). The bands of mer- 
cenaries whom he commanded, anionnt- 
ing to 30,000 men, were real scourges of 
the countiy when not occupied in war. 


After this came the struggles of the Swiss 
for their liberty. Their strength was in 
infantry. In order to withstand the men 
at arms, they gave to their infantry* the 
helmet and cuirass, hallierd and sword. 
The victories of these pike-rnen attracted 
the attimtion of all military nations. Louis 
XI of F ranee took 0000 of them into his 
servic^i ; and in the Italian wars of Charles 
VIll, the Swiss infantry, 20,000 men 
strong, w'ere the terror of thei iieiny, but 
were ready to desert the standard of their 
einployiT whenever their jiay was delay- 
ed. At an earlier j)eriod, similar troops of 
pike-men had lieeu in use in Germany, 
Sfifiin and France. Charles VII of 
France, in fiarticular, hail instituted fifteen 
compa forties iTonlonnance'^ (in 1444), the 
first sUiiidiiig army, and archers ” 

(in 1449), 10,000 infantr}', and 9000 horse. 
Louis XI iiicrea.sed the army to 29,000 
infantry and 19,000 cavalry. This sul^se- 
queiitly rendered a new arrangement ne- 
cessary. Francis I divided tlie infantry 
into seven legions, each of 0000 men ; but 
regiments of from 2000 to 3000 men soon 
took their place. These, at a later pericnl 
were again divided into battalions of 
from 000 to 700 men, for the sake of 
mancEUvring with greater ease. The 
8liar|>-sIiooters were light troops, and 
fought like the vclites of the Romans; 
l>ehind them the close lines of pike-mcii 
advaucf'd to battle. 

HI. Since the sixteenth centur}', the use 
of lirc-arnis (rifles, muskets and cannons) 
has made a new epoch in tactics. The fa- 
mous Spanish general Pescara was vic- 
torious at Pavia, in J525, over the French 
cavuliy by means of fire-arms. But it 
w as long iiefore the use of the heavy ord- 
nnuc(» was skilfully combined with that 
of the lance. This was first attempted 
by Puysegur, in the beginning of the 
reign of Louis XIV. The superiority of 
aitilleiy over eveiy other species of arms 
was iiow^ decided ; yet the use of lances 
and pikes continued to the end of the 
st'venteenth century. At this time, light 
cavalry sulistituted the carbine for the 
lance ; but the defensive arms — helmet, 
cuirass, &c, — were laid aside too soon. 
After the match-locks were changed for 
flint-locks, the musketry was placed in 
the first line, and the depth of the order 
of battle gradually diminished. Armies 
bad, till then, been drawn up in lines six or 
eight men deep. 

IV. Tliis diminution took place chiefly 
after the introduction of the bayonet (q. v,"), 
invented, in 1(>70, at Bayonne. More- 
over, the diflerence between hea%y and 
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lijfht infantry now ceased entirely, as all 
were armed in the same way, much to 
the detriment of the means of attack. 
The arrnies were burdened witli a heavy 
j>ark of artillery and much baggage, 
which greatly impeded their movements, 
aiKl the disadvantage of the<leepor<lerof 
battle was not yet fully appreciated. But, 
even at this period, tlie infantry wen? placed 
in the centre, and the cavalry on the wings 
and in the reserve. (Marsin tuid Tallanl 
were beaten at Blenheim (q. v.) bccatise 
they had placed the cavalry in the centre.) 
In the time of Louis XIV, all the species 
of fire-arms were improved; tactics made 
great progress, and the art of fortification 
and besieging was carried to great |)er- 
fectionby VaulMiu. Frederic II of Prus- 
sia introduced greater simplicity, order 
and ease into the nianmuvres of the in- 
fantry. Th^ firing was perforineii more 
quickly, and on the field of Iwttle cveiy 
evolution was executed with greater j)re- 
cision. Among the gn'atest generals of 
that period was marshal Saxe, who knew 
l)€ttcr than any commander of his time 
how to adapt the art of war to the spirit 
of the French soldier. After the seven 
years* war (q. v.), the Prussian army was 
considered the best in Europe. Soldiers 
of all counti'ies flocked to the reviews of 
Frederic, at Potsdam, to study in his 
school. But, skilful only in tlieon', and 
p(K)r in experience, they did not perceive 
that the national character of the soldier 
properly lx»longs to the province of milita- 
ry calculation. The soldier wa.s treate<l 
as a mere machine, and the perfection 
of tactics was supposed to consist in 
making him on<?, as nearly as iKJssible, 
atid the military w^rvice lH^came loaded 
with trifling detaihs. The Fn^tch sol- 
dier, less fitted for such discipline than 
the native of any other couritrv', became 
di^^usted, and negligent of essential 
|»ints of military duty. Only llie 
French artillery retained its old rep- 
utation, l>ecaust}, in.stead of imitating, 
it was, itself, a mo<lel. The manufacture 
of arms reachfid the highest jHjrfection 
under Louis XIV. But French disci- 
pline, w'hose basis is honor, received the 
severest shock from the minister of war, 
count St Gennain, when he attempted to 
introduce the G<5rman mode of punish- 
ment, with the cane and the flat of the 
sword. Many unnecessary details were 
introduced into tactics. The nio<lfj of 
enlistment, too, was highly pnijudicial. 
Vagabonds, criminals who wished to 
escape the laws, entered the service ; and, 
on the other hand, the recruiting officers 


practised the basest frauds and violence 
to raise men. 

V. An entire change was introduced 
by the French revolution ; first in France. 
Love of country, liberty, glory, national 
hatred, and the hope of plunder, evtTy 
thing .conspired to fill the French soldier 
with the highest enthusiasm.* In the 
cominencenient of the wars of the Frencli 
nwolutioii, the forces of France were un- 
successful. The officers, who were all 
nobles, had emigrated in large number?. 
Tlicir place was supplied, in part, l)y inex- 
j)erienced men ; the old troops of the line 
had lost their discipline; all subordina- 
tion w^as dissolved ; Franco was without 
d(‘fendcrs. The people then felt the neces- 
sity of taking their owm defence into their 
own hands ; and, on the first requisition, 
of the immarriod men fWmi eighteen to 
twxmty-five, a million men enteiod the 
lines. Their school w as the field of bat- 
tle ; their discipline enthusiasm ; their 
tactics inqM'tuosity. With fixed hayoiu'ts, 
singing songs of victory, they assaulteil 
the batteries of the c*ueiiiy. Against such 
coumge the fire of cannon w^as of little 
avail. Wlieii the first enthusiasm liarl 
in some measure sul>side<l, the aid of the 
guilloiim.'f was resorted to ; but the nation- 
al pride and enthusiasm for lil>erty still 
remained the gre^t moving power. The 
French gi‘nerals again employed artillery ; 
and it often dei’ideil the victory, in thi‘ 
time of 1. on Is XIV, an army of 90,000 
men had hut 40 caimons: in the seven 
years’ war, an army ecjually large Innl 
liH) — ^5i00; at the battles of Austerlitz, 
Jena, Friedland, Wagrani, Dresden, Leip- 
.sie, ulsMil 1200 caiuiuns were brought 
into action. The mixture of tin old 

* During the siege of Mahon, wine was cheap , 
the Frenrn ?.il(her» intoxicated themselves ; tin* 
service sufl'ere»l, uinl sevi’re punishments were ot 
little avail. At last the <luke <)f Richelieu ga\e 
orders, that whoever should he fouml intoxicated, 
should never have the honor of sharing m the 
assault. No soldier was seen intoxicated again 
in the camp. A regiment of dragoons had sut- 
fered very severely in the battle of Marengo, and 
Bonaparte, at the review after the battle, proni- 
is»M! inem good quarters. “ No,’^ cried the brave 
dragoons, let us have the honor of the first at- 
tack to-morrow,’^ With such sohlicrs good gen- 
erals could do wonders. 

t When, af\(!r the loss of the lines «>f Weisseii- 
burg (Oc tober 13, 17il3), a want of generals ex- 
isted, St. Just and Lebas, the eoinmissioners ol 
the convf'ntion, eaWed upon every soldier who feh 
thc! tahmt for eominand, to i>iil himself nt the head 
of the* army, but thrcatenecl him with the indigna- 
tion of the* people, if he should allow himself to 
be deceised by his vanity. Only eleven oftreer^ 
arcepied this offer, with the obligation to coninier 
or die among them were Kleber, Pichegru, IK*- 
saix, nc>che. 
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troops 0 ^ the line with the citizen-soldiers 
required the new distribution of troops 
into divisions, brigades, half brigades 
(^00 men, or three battalions). But the 
new system of managing and supporting 
the troops caused too much writing. In 
tho train of the army was found a multi- 
tude of commissioners and agentSf often 
detrimental both to the conquered coun- 
try and the army. Great advantage was 
derived from the tirailleur system (see 
Tirailleurs), which originated in North 
America during the wai* of the American 
revolution, and was perfected by the 
French. The light troojjs were increased 
and organized anew, and the infantry of 
the line were taught to perform the ser- 
vice of the light infantiy, so that the 
French tirailleurs soon became much 
dreaded. In order to march quickly, and 
to execute movements with large masses 
easily, the use of baggage-wagons was 
abolished, and pack-horses substituted. 
Light jutillery, which had been intro- 
duced by Frederic II, was carried to 
great perfection by the French. In the 
battle of Dresden (August 26 and 27, 
60 batteries of mounted artillery, 
comprising, perhaps, 240 pieces, in tlie 
course of three hours, silenced the cannon 
of the enemy. A fiiult was committed 
in arranging together in regiments this 
species of force, which is intended to act 
sometimes in small divisions, sometimes 
in large masses. Nafioleon at length as- 
signed a regiment of lutillery to each 
cori)S of troops of the line. It is singular 
that a truly military character was not 
given to the camp equipage till ITOtT 
This imjwrtant improvement w'as soon 
generally imitated, most perfectly in Rus- 
sia. On account of th§ size of the ar- 
mies, it was necessary to dispense with 
tents and barracks ; and the* system of 
bivouacking was introduced, which, at 
first, gave the French great advantages, 
hut soon weakened their troops greatly, 
by tlie diseases which it occasioned. 

Sole (solea). The soles lure distin- 
guished from tlie flounders by having the 
mouth turned in an opposite direction 
with respect to the eyes, seemingly de- 
formed, with teeth only on one side, and 
the front of the head almost alw^^s pro- 
jecting. The common sole of Eurojie 
usually weighs about four ]>ound8, but 
occasionally six or eight. The flesh is 
tender and delicious. Several otlicr spe- 
cies are ft>und in the European and Med- 
iterranean seas. The New York sole 
(S, moUis, Mitcli.) is a small, ugly, forbid- 
ding fish six or seven inches m length 


and destitute of pectoral fins. The back 
is banded with five or more transverse, 
entire, black lines. It is a soft, mucous 
fish, of an oval shape, and destitute of 
spines or prickles, which is brought to 
the New Yoi k market. — The S, plagusia 
is also destitute of pectoral fins, but is 
pointed behind, the dorsal, anal and cau- 
dal fins all uniting. The upper side is 
grayish. It is found along the coasts of 
Carolina. — 1 he fishes of the pleuronectes 
family are remarkable, among vertebral 
animals, for the want of symmetry be- 
tween the two sides of the body — a char- 
acter entirely unique, and which destroys 
many a beautiful theory conjured up by 
the ingenuity of physiologists. The hea& 
is remarkably distorted, both the eyes be- 
ing placed on the side which is turned 
upwards when the animal is in the water. 
The other, or blind side, is alw'ays flat and 
whitish. Sometimes individuals are found 
with the eyes placed in a reversed posi- 
tion from the rest of the species ; others 
have both sides colored alike, and are 
called double. This hapfiens most com- 
monly to the brown side, but sometimes 
to the white also. They are all destitute 
of a swimming bladder, and rarely leave 
the liottom. A singular metliod of taking 
flounders from the shore is practised at 
Boston with great success. Tw'o rods are 
selected ; a hook is attached to the ex- 
tremity of one, and the sole of a shoe at 
right angles to that of the other ; the latter 
is vibrated in the water, and attracts the 
attention of the fish, which, as they rise 
to visit it, are caught by a sudden jerk of 
the hook held in the other hand. The 
season when this mode is practised is 
when the ice is partially melted. 

SoLEBAY, or SouTHwoLD Bay ; a bay 
of the Gennan ocean, on the coast of Suf- 
folk, noted as the scene of a sanguinary 
naval enCTgement, in 1672, between the 
combined fleets of England and France, 
consisting of 101 sail, and that of the 
Dutch of 91 sail. In 1666, a famous sea 
fight also took place here between the 
English and Dutch, in which the latter 
lost seventy vessels. 

Solecism (from the laXm soUzeismus ; 
Greek ; the violation of the 

rules of a language in speaking or writ- 
ing, so called from the town of Soli, in the 
easteni part of Cilicia, in Asia Minor, the 
inhabitants of which spoke the Greek 
language very badly. The Romans in- 
cluded even awkward gestures on the 
stage under tliis name. The ancients dis- 
tinguished solecism from barbarism, and 
designated by the latter the faulty use of 
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single words; by the former, every violation 
of syntax. ( (^uinctUianj lib. i. cb. 5.) Mod- 
em grammarians liave retained tlie words, 
yet not with precisely the same distinc- 
tion ; nor do they all agree in the distinc- 
tion which they make. 

SoLEURE (in German, Sohthurn); a 
canton of Switzerland, bounded north by 
France and the canton of llosle, east by 
Basle and Zurich, soutJi and west by 
Berne; square miles, 275; population, 
54,330 of German origin, 4310 Calvinists, 
the remainder Catholics. The Jura moun- 
tains occupy a part of the canton ; tlie 
rest of it is level and fertile. The ground 
is partly arable, and partly adapted to ptis- 
tiire; and the cattle, of this canton arc 
considered tlie best in Switzerland. So- 
leure was received into the confederacy 
in 1481. The capital, of the same name 
(4471 iiihabitfuib^), stmuls at the foot of 
mount Jura, is divided by the Aar into 
two parts, fortified with walls and bas- 
tions, and, though irregular and built in 
a bad taste, has several goo<l (‘difices. It 
contains three churches, five convents, an 
hospital, a lyceuiu with five professors, 
and a town library of 8000 volumes. The 
environs ar<3 jileasant and picturesque. 
The town is very ancient, and si^veral Ro- 
man antiquities are found here. (H<‘e 
Switzerland,) 

Holfaixo signifies, originally, to exer- 
cise the voice upon the syllables ut, re, 
mi, fa, sol, la (solmization), adofited by 
Guiilo of Arezzo to designate the iiot«‘s. 
To these, at a later jK*rio<l, the French 
added the syllable ji, in onler to complete 
the octave. It is apfilieil also to the. sing- 
ing and reading of iioU’s without t»*xt, in 
which the tones only are named. Pieces 
without text, intended for this sort of ex- 
ercise, are called SomelMries 

this word is applied alsc) to instrumental 
music (e. g. on the. jiiaiio) and then those 
pieces are meant, which are merely in- 
tended to exercise the learner in reading 
notes and hitting inter\'als. Solfaing, ac- 
cording to the above-named syllahh*s, had 
reference to the system of tW(;nty-lwo 

diatonic tones (from to e), ilivided into 
seven hexachords, established by Giihio 
of Arezzo. If the music went beyond the 
sixth, the syllables were changed, in order 
to bring the mi, /a, which designated the 
transition from the third to the fourth de- 
gree of the hexachord, to its [iroper place 
again, for wJiich certain rules wen; given. 
With the extension of the system of 
tones by the enharmonic and chromatic 
genera, the difficulty of singing ailer these 


syllables incn;ased, on which account the 
Germans and Dutch gave up this way of 
designating them. (See I/t, Re^ML) 

SoLFATAKA *, u height near Naples (see 
J^aplt8)\ ulst) a lake near Rome. (See 
Campofpia di Romeu) 

SoLFEOui. (See Solfain^,) 

SoiiciTOR, Solicitor (ieneral. (See 
the artich's Mvocaies^ and Mvocale of the 
Crown.) 

Solid, in philosophy; a body whose 
jiarts are so connected together as not to 
give wayor sfqi from eacli other upon the 
smallest impression ; in which §enst; solid 
stands opi>ose<l to Jluid. Geometricians 
define a solid to be the tliird species of 
magnitude, or that which lias tliret; dimen- 
sions, viz. length, bn*acltli, and thickness 
or depth. A solitl may be conct*iv<;d to 
be formed by' the revolution, or direct mo- 
tion, of a superficies of any figure what- 
ever, and is always terminated or cwiitain- 
ed under oiu; or more planes or surfaces, 
as a surfiice is under one or more lines. 

Solid Ancjlk is that formed liy^ thnn; or 
more plane angitis meeting in a point ; like 
an angle of u (li(‘, or the jioint of a dia- 
mond well cut. Or, more; generally, it 
may be defined the inclination of several 
plane siiiiaces, or one or more curved 
surfaces. 

Solids. (See Jlnimal Matter.) 

SoLiLoqcY, or Monologce, in the dra- 
ma, or a work of dramatic charactiu*; ihe 
expression of tin; thouglits or feelings, in 
language not addressed toasecond pi’i'son ; 
it is therefore opfiosed to the dialof^te. 
Dramatic writei-s have recourse to solilu- 
<piy fiir the purpose of exhibiting more dis- 
tinctly the real character of the persons 
of the action, their sr‘cn*t motives, and the 
manner in which Jhey are affecti'd by im- 
portant event.s, ami th 
springs of die action. It ha.s been ob- 
jeetcid that soliloquy is unnatural, and that, 
ill real life, pi;rsons alone in;ver express 
their fiielings aloud, except under a strong 
ex(!itement and in a few words. Fvem if 
this criticism is just, the monologm; can- 
not he dispimsed with in thi; drama ; but 
g(KMl tuHtf^ reijuires that it should be used 
.sparingly, aiul only when the same object 
e^iniiot bo efiected by meuiis of the dia- 
logu<;. 

SoLiMAN TI. (See Solynian II.) 

Solinoen; a town in the Prussian 
pnivince of JuUers-Clcves-Bcrg, noted 
for its rnanufaciures of iron and steel 
ware, and silk stuffs. The fKipulatioti of 
the town and parish exceeds 1)000 ; twenty 
iriiJcs north-east of Cologne. 

Solis, Antonio de ; a Spanisli poet and 
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historian, bom at Piacenza, in Old Castile, 
in 1610. His inclination for dramatic po- 
etry procured him the acquaintance of 
Calderon, for some of whose pieces he 
wrote the x)reludes (loos). He is jirin- 
cif)ally known ut present as a historical 
writer. Having been appointed Jiistori- 
ographer of the Indies, he drew up a work 
entitled Historia de la Conquista dt Me- 
jico, which passed tlirough many editions, 
and of whicli an English translation was 
published in 1724 (folio). He took orders 
in the church in the latter part of his life, 
and died at an advanced age, in 1686. 
An edition of the History of the Conquest 
of Mexico, in the original Spanish, was 
printed in London in 1801) (3 vols., 8vo.). 

Solitaire (French, ^oZi^ary) is used also 
as a substantive. One of the meanings is 
a diamond set alone, without other stones 
round it. 

SoLMizATioN. (See Soljaing,'^ 

SoLMs; a German family ot counts 
and princes, in Wetteravia, sprung from 
the stock of Conrad the Salian. Since 
14‘12, it has consisted of two lines, Solms- 
Braunfels and Solms-Lich, the latter of 
which is divided into the branch of Lich 
and Hohensolins and that of Laulmch. 
The line of Braunfels received the dimity 
of prince of the empire in 1742, and the 
branch of Lich and Holiensolms in 171)2. 
In 1806, the possessions of the family 
were^ mediatised, and are now subject to 
Hesse- Darmstadt and Prussia. 

Solo is a piece of music, or a passage, 
ill which a single voice or instrument 
performs (piite alone (i. c. without ac- 
companiment), or is distinguished aliove 
the otlier voices. Thus there are violin 
solos, solos for the pianoforte, &:c., pieces 
for the violin or the piano only ; but a solo 
for the violin also signifies passage in 
which the violin part is the jirincipal. A 
solo, also, in a piece of music for several 
instruments or voices, denotes a passage 
which is to be executed by one of the in- 
stniments separately. And tutti signifies 
that all the voices or instruments are to 
commence a^ain after the solo has been 
played. Sohy in the plural, denotes tliat 
two or more voices or instruments are to 
execute a passage in tlic same manner, 
distinctly from the other instruments or 
voices. (See Obl^ato.) Peculiar free- 
dom, ease, distinctness, and jiower of ex- 
ecution, is required to pertonn the solo 
with correctness, taste and feeling. 

Solomon ; son of David by Bathshebo, 
through whose influence he inherited the 
Jewish tlirone, in preference to his elder 
brothers. During a long ond peaceful 
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reign, from B. C. 1015 to 975, he enjo 3 red 
the fruits of his father’s labors. A youth 
surrounded with royal splendors inspired 
him witli a sense of dignity, and he car- 
ried with him to the throne, which he 
ascended, while young, with the cruelty 
of an Eastern monarch, the wisdom which 
he had derived from the lessons of his 
father and his father’s counsellors. To 
confirm his power, he caused his brother 
Adonijah, and some discontented nobles, 
to be put to death, and formed alliances 
with foreign rulers. His remarkable 
judicial decisions, and his completion of 
the political institutkms of David, showed 
a suxieriority of genius, which gained him 
the respect of the people. By the build- 
ing of the temple, which, in magnitude, 
splendor and beauty, exceeded any former 
work of architecture, he gave to the He- 
brew worship a magnificence which 
bound the people more closely to their 
national rites. The wealth of Solomon, 
accumulated by a prudent use of the treas- 
ures inherited from his father by success- 
ful commerce, through which he first 
made the Hebrews acquainted with navi- 
gation ; by a careful administration of the 
royal revenues, which he caused to lie 
collected hy twelve governors ; and by an 
increase oHaxes, — enabled him to meet the 
expense of erecting the temple, buildinfj 
palaces, cities and fortifications, and of 
supporting the extravagance of a luxuri- 
ous court. But while, on the one hand, 
the prosj>erity of the people was promoted, 
and the arts and civilization were im- 
proved, on the other, an example of |>er- 
iiicious luxury, and of a gradual relaxa- 
tion of tlie severity of the Mosaic religion, 
was e*<hibited. Admiration of Solomon’s 
wisdom and regal magnificence, which 
brought crowds of foreigners to his capi- 
tal, and, among the rest, a queen of Sheba, 
easily drowned the few voices of discontent. 
His justice gained him the respect of his 
subjects ; and an army stood at his com- 
mand, consisting of 12,000 horsemen, 
aimed in the Egj^ptian maimer, and 1400 
war-chariots, to overaw^e the Gentile 
tribes, w'hich had been subiugated by 
David to the Jewish yoke, ana were now 
forced to labor in the service of Solomon. 
Fortune long seemed to favor this great 
king ; and Israel, in the fuhiess of its pros- 
perity, scarcely perceived tliat he was 
continually V>ecoming more despodc. 
Contrary to the laws of Moses, Solomon 
admitted foreign women into his nume- 
rous harem of 700 wives and 300 concu- 
bines ; and, from love to these women, he 
was weak enough, in his old age, to per- 
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init them the free practice of tlieir idola- 
trous worship, and even to take part in it 
himself. Still his adversaries, who, ti^ 
wards the close of his life, aimed at his 
throne, could effect nothing ; hut, after his 
death, the discuiiteiit of the people broke 
out into open rebellion, and his feeble son, 
Rehoboam, could not prevent the division 
of the kingdom. (See Hebrews,) The forty 
years’ reign of Solomon, the lust ycai*s of 
which were less glorious dian the fii-st, is 
still, however, celebrated among the Jews 
for its splendor and its happy traiupiiHity, 
as one of the brightest periods of their his- 
toiy. Tlirougliout the f'ast if is consid- 
ered as a golden age. In fact, Solomon 
belonged iiion* to the East, in g<‘neral, 
than to his own nation. 1 1 is mode of 
thinking was fiTor than beseemed a He- 
brew. The writings contained under his 
name in tlie Ilihle, though they may have 
been collected and arninged at a later 
period, are substantially the work of J^ol- 
onion. Tliey breatlie a pliilosophieal 
spirit, elevated above the jirejudieesof his 
nation. His Proverbs are rich in ingenious 
and sagacious observations. His Eccle- 
siastes, or Preacher, savoi*s ofthc [ihiloso- 
phy which men of the world, sated with 
a long coursci of pleasure, form from the 
results of their own ex|)erietice. It 
teaches that nothing is permanent, and 
therefore we should hasten to enjoy jires- 
eiU good, and that God is the source of 
all wdsdom. (For the Canticles, see Sol- 
omon's Son^,) The book entitled the 
Wisdom of Solomon, fhougli received 
into the canon hy the Roninn Catholic 
church, is rejected, as apocryphal, by Prot- 
estants. Solomon’s wisdom and happi- 
ness have iMjcoirie proverbial ; and the 
fcibles of the rabbins, and the heroic and 
erotic poems of the Pei*siaiis and Arabians 
sf^ak of him, as the romantic tnulitions 
of the Normans and Jlrilons do of king 
Arthur, as a fabulous monarch, whosij 
natural science (mentioned even in the Bi- 
ble), whose wise sayings and dark riddh^s, 
whose power and magnificence, are at- 
tributed to magic. According to these 
fictions, Solomon’s ring was the talisman 
of his wisdom and power, and, like the 
temple of Solomon, in the niysteries of 
the free-masons and rosicrucians, has a 
deep, symbolical meaning. 

Solomon’s Seal (polyironatum) ; a 
genus of plants, allied to the aspanigus, 
which it resembles in the flowers and fruit, 
but the form of the leaves is very different. 
These last are entire, more or less oval 
or \anceo\aie. In most of the species, the 
leaves are alternate, and all directed up- 


wards, while the flowers arc pendulous, 
and, to tlie iiiiinber of two or more, are dis- 
posed uf)oii a common foot-s^k, which 
lu-ises from the axil of each of Uie leaves. 
The calyx is wanting ; the corolla rnono- 
pctaloiis, cylindrical, divided at the sum- 
mit into six ohnuse loltos ; the cajwule is 
a rourided Iwrry, containing thn;e cells. 
We liave two species or more in the IJ. 
States. The name is said to be derived 
from tlie roots, which, in the common 
Europ(*an species, art' full of knots; and a 
transverse section of them shows cliunic- 
tei*s which have het'ii thought by the su- 
fierstilious to repn'sent ilie impress ol* tlie 
famous seal of Solomon. 

SoLOM<».\’s SoNti, or tlie (’anticles, 
or tlie SoNo of Sonos ; one of the liooks 
of the Old Testament, commonly attrih- 
uted to Solomon. ’Hit^ inaniier, tone anti 
coloring of this btiok lH*ar marks of the 
voluptuousness, spltuidor and luxury of 
the age of Solomon ; but on account t>f 
the tnict's t^f the Aramajaii dialect, which 
it contains, it luis been assigned hy Kicli- 
horii, Jaha luitl othei>;, to a later {leriod. 
The scent's and incidents depictetl in it 
form a eonriectetl whole, which has monj 
of thtj idyllic or pastoral than of the dni- 
nialic ehanieler. Whether wo consider it 
as the work of Solomon or of some later 
Hebrew poet, we must view it as a love 
.song, entirely destitute of religious allu- 
sions: its subject is the passion of the 
bridegroom and the hrith*. From the 
time of Origt'ii to the seventeenth cen- 
liirv, criticH iLscrihed an allegorical re- 
ligious mf'aiiiiig to this book ; and, for 
aiiove PiOO yeai*s, it wiis interpreted tf> 
describe the union of tin; fiiithfid with 
God, (Christ being signified under the 
einhlem of the briifogrooin, and his 
church iiuder that c»f the bride. The 
older Jewish rabbis, however, permitted 
the reading of the song to no one under 
thirty years of age, and did not allow it to 
be read and explaincMl publicly. Erasmus 
was the first theologian who endeavored 
to €\xpose thf^ ijrror of giving an allegor- 
ical intcrjiretiilion U) this jioem. Bossuct 
considered it Solomon’s epithalamiiim. 
Lowth represents it as a sacred drama. 
Mr. Good, who has given a metrical ver- 
sion of it ill English, considers it a col- 
lection of Hebrew idyls ; to which division 
of poetry sir William Jones had previ- 
ously referred it. 

Solon, one of the sevcei wise men of 
Grfjece, and the legislator of Athens, 
flourished about B. 0. (500. He was de- 
scended from the ancient kings of Athens 
and from Codrus, but was in such narrow 
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circumstances as to be obliged to get his 
living bv commerce. He possessed po- 
etical talents, and had acquired extensive 
knowledge by his travels. His manners 
were affable and pleasing : he was a friend 
to reasonable enjoyment, not indifferent 
lo riches, but free from avarice : univer- 
sally esteemed by his fellow -citizens, he 
ewercised an important influence in public 
aflairs. It w'as by his means that the in- 
liabitunts of Cirrha were punished for a 
>iolaiion of tlie temple at Delphi; that 
tliose persons who liad, contrary to their 
])roinise, murdered the adhercuits of Cy- 
roii (wlio attempted to make himself 
master of Athens) on sacred ground, were 
arraigned and condemned ; and that Epi- 
incnidcis was sent for from Crete, to purify 
the city, and to soften the fierceness of 
the Athenians by religious influences. 
Plutarch «iys, that SoKjii made use of the 
services of Epimenides in the promulga- 
tion of his laws. As an instance of his 
patriotism, wc may mention liis venturing 
to proj>ose tlie recovery of Salumis, at the 
hazard of his life. That island had been 
conquered by the Megareiisiaiis ; aud all 
the attempts of the Athenians to reduce 
it had been without success. It had 
therefore been forbidden, under pain of 
death, to pro{>OBe the renewal of the at- 
tempt. Solon, discontented with this 
state of things, composed an elegy, re- 
proaching the Athenians for their weak- 
nms* and, feigning himself mad, recited 
the poem witli the greatest warmth l>e- 
fore the j)eople. The iinjiressioii which 
he produced was heightened by the cx- 
honations of l^isistrutus, who mingled 
with the crowd : a now war was resolved 
upon, and the command of tlie expedition 
was given to Solon and Pisistratus. By 
the etiurage and prudence of the com- 
manders, Snlamis w as recovered ; and it 
would now have lieeii easy for Solon to 
have made himself tyrant of Athens ; 
but he rejectful all propostils of that na- 
ture, convinced that the happiness of his 
follow-citizens, and the introduction of a 
new and salutary form of government, 
would bring him a more pernianent rep- 
utation. Draco’s bloody laws had ef- 
fected no reform in the internal condition 
of the slate: Athens was divided into 
factions: the common people were en- 
tirely in the powt*r of the ricli and noble, 
and were cruelly oppressed by them. 
The rich compelled their poor debtors 
either to cultivate their grounds as serfs, 
or to sell tlieir childnm, or to give them- 
selves up as slaves ; and many citizens, on 
this account, abandoned their country. 


The public treasury and the teinplea were 
likewise plundered. A new conadtution 
was the general wish, and ev^ many of 
the rich saw the necessity of it. In the 
third year of the forty-sixth Olympiad 
(B. C. 594), all parties united in choosing 
Solon archon, and in investing him with 
full powers as a lawgiver. He immediately 
abolished most of the cruel laws of Draco, 
raised the nominal value of money, en- 
tirely abrogated the deVits, or reduced 
them so that they should not be burden- 
some to the debtors ; and although, at first, 
neither party was satisfied with these 
measures, the poor lieing desirous of an 
equal division of th^ lands, yet they were 
afterwards convinced of their expediency 
and wisdom. At tlie same time, it was 
made a standing law', that no citizen 
should give up his own person or his 
children to his creditors, in satisfaction of 
his debts. The constitution of Solon was 
founded on the principle that the supreme 
|x>wer resided in the whole people, and 
that in the popular assemblies lay the 
prerogatives of declaring war and making 
peace, contracting and abrogating alli- 
ances, choosing and removing magistrates, 
repealing and passing law^s. The judicial 
jiower was divided between the people 
and the judicial tribunals, already in ex- 
istence. Public oflfences were tried l)e- 
fbre the Areopagus and the other courts ; 
private suits were prosecuted before new’ 
tribunals, the meniliers of which were 
chosen by lot from the w’hole people. 
The citizens w^ere divided into four classes, 
three of which w’ere determined by the 
amount of property, the fourth being com- 
posed of all those w ho had no property : 
this class was excluded from all public 
oftices, but was admitted into the general 
assemblies of the people. This arrange- 
nieiit had tlie eflect to encourage indus- 
try among the lowest class, by rendering 
it an object of ambition to tJieni to raise 
tlicinselvcs above the operation of the ex- 
clusion ; and it w'as the policy of Solon to 
encourage arts and industry, upon which 
the prosperity of Athens depended. It 
also tended to place the most worthy and 
enlightened citizens in offlees of tnist. 
By making the choice of magistrates de- 
])endei)t not on lot, but on the votes of 
the citizens, a proper degree of influence 
was secured to the most resi>ectable por- 
tion of the people. The only reward of 
public ofticers was the honor attached to 
their offices, no siilary being connected 
with them. Still further to excite indus- 
try among tlie poor, the Areopagus was 
empowered to punish vagabonds ; aud the 
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son was released fi-oin the obligation of 
siip]K)rting his parents, if they hud taught 
liiiii no trade. The great counterpoise to 
the power of the people consisted in tlie 
organization of tlie Areopagus and the 
institution of a council. The Areopagus 
not only judged in capital cases, but kept 
up a rigorous inspection into tiie niunils 
and lives of tlie citizens, watched over the 
taithfui ol)servance of the laws, and j)os- 
sessed many of the privileges of archons. 
In cases of eniergencv, it seems to liave 
exercised all powers, like the Roman dic- 
tators. The new senate of 400 (chosen 
from each phyle) had still more (jxtensive 
|H)wers, and w'as directed by an executive 
committee (prytaim)^ chottni from its own 
number. Solon attempted to give stabil- 
ity to his constitiition, by a law, that no 
decree contrary to existing laws sliould 
be valid, and that w'hoever repealed an 
old law, should propose a new one in 
place of it ; and to prevent the increase of 
a needy populace, he made it difticiilt for 
a foreigner to actiuire the right of citi- 
zenship in Athens. Prodigal, extravagMit 
or otherwise immoral citizens were not 

C ermitted to speak in the popular assem- 
lies, and were thereby exchtded from all 
public offices. Bribery was ])unished by 
death, or a fixie of ten times tJie amount 
of the bribe, or by inunny, bofn parties 
being treated as equally guilty. Adul- 
terers, seducers of a ti*ee person, and 
procurers, were punished with death. A 
woman guilty of adultery was to be di- 
vorced, and could not ap|>ear at the pub- 
lic festivals. The hours for tlie public 
instruction of youth were fixed with the 
greatest exactness; and foreigners were 
ffirhidden all access to the gymnasia. 
The education of Ixiys, youths and men 
was regulated liy jmrticular laws ; and pul>- 
lic officers were appointed to 8U|Kjrintend 
the conduct of masters and pupils. Who- 
ever could not afford to send his chiklnm 
to a gymnasium, was required to have 
them taught agriculture or a trade. Solon 
left religion unchanged, but gave to tlie 
Areopagus the supreme direction of re- 
ligious "matters, and built several temples, 
among which was one to V'^emis Paude- 
mos (the priestesses of which were pub- 
lic strumpets). When Solon had com- 
pleted his laws (see Pnliti Leges Jlttic*r^ 
Paris, 1 (j 35), he caused them to bo en- 
graved on wooden cylinders, and bound 
the Atlienians by an oath not to make 
any changes in his code for ten years. 
He himself left the country, to avoid 
being obliged to make any alterations in 
them, and visited Egypt, Crete, Cyprus, 


Lydia (see Crcpsus)^ Miletus, where he 
met Thales (q. v.), and sin cral cities of 
(ireece pro|H*r. Rctuniiiig to Athens, 
after an alwcnco of ten years, he found 
the state torn by the old jmity hate ; but 
lie was rt'ceivcd w ith gencnil esteem, and 
all imrth's submitted their demands to his 
decisioK. Among the leadera, at tliis 
time, was Pisistratiis, who was at tlie 
head of the popular party. Although a 
friend and favorite of Solon, he found on 
opponent in him, W'hen his pur|X)8e of 
obtaining the sovere'igiity became obvious. 
Solon left Athens for ever, and died soon 
after; but when and where bis death took 
place is uncertain. He is generally rep- 
resented to have died in bis eightieth 
year, in the second year of the fifiy-ftfth 
Olympiad. Of his ixiems and other 
writings we have some fragments, which 
are contained in (Jlmidorrs Giioviirorum 
Poetarum Opera (Leipsic, 177 <3, ‘id vol.). 
The letters to Pisistratus, and to some of 
the seven wise men, attributed to him, are 
spurious. 

SoLOTHURN. (See Soleure.) 

Solstice, in astronomy ; that time 
when the sun is in one of the solstitial 
points ; that is, when he is at his greatest 
distance Irem tlie etpiator, and is so called 
liecausc he then appears ti* •tr.r.d still, and 
not to clionge bis distance from the equa- 
tor for some time — an appeuran<;e owing 
to the obliquity of our sphere, and wJiicli 
those living under the equator are stran- 
gers to. 'j'lic solstices are two in each 
year, the estival or summer solstice, and 
the hyemnl or winter solstice. The sum- 
mer sfdstiee is when tlie sun si'ems to de- 
serilie the trojiir of Cancer, whicJi is on 
June 22, when he makes the longest day : 
the winter solstice is when the sun eiitt'rs 
the first degree, or scmuus to deserilx5 the 
tropic of Cajtricom, which is on Dec. 22, 
when he makes the shortest day. This 
is to 1)0 understood of our nortliern hem- 
isphere ; for, in the southern, the sun’s 
entrance into Capriconi makes the sum- 
mer scilstice, and that into Cancer the 
winter solstice. The two points of the 
ecliptic, wherein the sun’s greatest ascent 
above the cc|uator, and his descent below 
it, arc terminated, arc called the solstiiial 
points; and a circle, supposed to pims 
through the iioles of the world and tfie^s 
points, is called the solstitial colure. The 
summer solstitial point is in the lieginning 
of the first degree of Cancer, and is called 
the festival or summer jioint ; and the 
winter solstitial ])oint is in the beginning 
of the first degree of Cnpricorii, and is 
called the mnter point. These two 
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points are diametrically opposite to each 
other. 

Solution. (Sec Cohesion,) 

SoLYMAN II (called the Lawgiver by 
his own subjects, and the Magnificent by 
the Christians) was the only son of Selim 
1, whom he succetjded in 1520. ^Three 
days i)revious to the death of his*father, 
and at the same time when Cliarles V was 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, he was pro- 
claimed sultan. He had not been edu- 
cated in the usual manner of the Ottoman 
})rinc(is, hut, on the contrary, had been 
initiated in all the; secrets of state policy. 
His love of justice ap|)eared at the very 
commencejnent of his reij^n, when he re- 
turned the j>ro})erty which his father had 
taken from individuals. He restored the 
authority of the courts of justice, which 
had been entirely destroyed, and selected 
governors and otlier oflicers from persons 
who poss(‘Hsed projieity and were honest. 
“ I intend,” said he, “ tliat they should re- 
se?nble tlie rivers which li'rtilize the 
countries through which they How, not 
tin; streams wliich hrc'ak down all th<;y 
meet.” Cazeli Hog, the governor of Syr- 
ia, had at first (h'clared against Holyman, 
and involved a j)art of Egypt in his revolt; 
hut he w'as oven'ome by the genenils of 
Holy man, wiio also destroyed the Mame- 
lukes in 1‘^gypt, and concluded an annis- 
tic(; with Persia. Having thus secured 
hims^df from disturbance on the side of 
Syria and hig\ |)t, lie hesii'ged and took 
Belgrade in 1521. In 1522, he resolved 
to besiege the island of Rhodes, which 
had b(*eii in tlu? possession of the knights 
of St. John llir 212 veal's. He wrote a 
haughty letter to the knights, in whicli he 
calk'd on them to surreinler, unless they 
wishi'd to h<; put to the swonl. Tlie 
siege of Rhodes cost him mayy men; hut, 
at length, the town, being reduced to ex- 
tnunity, was forcetl to surrender, Dec. 2<), 
1522. The coiKpieror now turned his 
arms against Hungary, where he gained 
the battle of Mohatz, in 152(>. He after- 
wards took Hilda (152H), ad\anced to 
VicMina, and, in twenty days, made as many 
assaults upon this city, but was finally 
forced to raisi; the siege, with the loss of 
HO, 000 men. In 15,‘U, he marcheil to- 
wards the Kiust, took possession of Tuu- 
ria, but was deli'nted by Shah-'riianuis ; 
ttnd, in 15()5, his army inet w ith the same 
fate befiire Malta as formerly before Vi- 
enna. In 1.5t>(>, he took possession of the 
island of Hcio, and ended his life, Aug. »*10 
of tho same year, at the siegi* of Sigeth, 
in llungaiy, in the seventy-sixth year of 
his age, and four days before the taking 
4r* 


of the fortress by the Turks. His victori- 
ous anns made him equally dreaded in 
Europe and in Asia. His empire ex- 
tended from Algiers to the Euphrates, 
and from the extremity of the Black sea 
to the farthest limits of Greece and Epi- 
rus. His abilities were equally great for 
the conduct of affairs in peace and in war. 
As a general, he fxissessed a wonderful ac- 
tivity : his word was lield sacred : he was 
a firm friend to justice, although his love 
for the sultana Koxalana, and her persua- 
sions, prevailed upon him to put to death 
all his children by another sultana, to se- 
cure the succession to Selim lier son. 
His cruelty tuniished his fame. After the 
siege of Mohatz, by his orders, 1500 of 
the most distinguished prisoners were 
jilaced in a circle, and beheaded, in pres- 
ence of the victorious army. Solyman 
thought nothing impossible to lx; done 
which he commanded. When one of his 
generals sent him word that his orders to 
build a bridge over the Drave could not 
he executed, Solyman sent him a linen 
cord, with tliis answer: “ Tho sultan, thy 
master, commands thee, w ithout cousid- 
emtiou of the difficulties, to complete the 
brklge over the Drave ; if thou doest it 
not, on his arrival, he w'ill have thee 
strangled w ith this cord, which announces 
to thee his supreme will.” fc?olyman used 
his unlimited powder to establish order and 
security in his dominions. Ho divided 
them into districts, of which each was 
compelled to furnish a certain number of 
soldiei's. The produce of a certain divis- 
ion of country' in every province was re- 
served for the support of the troops; and 
he provided tor every thing connected 
with military discipline, and the equip- 
ment of sokliei-s, w ith the greatest care. 
He introduced a system for the regulation 
of the finances in his empire; and, that 
llie taxes might not he too oppressive, he 
was very exact in his expenses. He was 
the greatest of ail thi* Ottoman enqK'rors, 
and exteiideil his power widely, by force 
of arms, in Asia and I hirope. I iider his 
government the Turks attained their 
highest glory ; but this w'as gradually lost 
under his successors, who seldom appeiu*- 
ed at the head of their armies. He was 
ill the highest dogrc'e ambitious, active, 
and Ibnd of power; and every year of his 
reign was distinguished by some great 
enterprise. A fail I iful observer of his re- 
ligion, he w'as less vicious, and much 
better edu(‘at(*d, than his predecessor. He 
loved matliemaiies, aiul particularly tho 
study of history. He w’nnted but lew 
qualities to make him a gre^it prince, but 
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many to moke him a ftood one. 7'liaso 
who reckon tlio empororH of Turkey from 
tiio conquest of Constantinople, call him 
Solynian I 

SoMKRS, lord John, a distinguished 
lawyer and statesman, was the son of an 
attoriuiy at Worcester, where he was horn 
in 165*2. He was entered a gentleman 
commoner nt Trinity college, Oxford, 
and, iK'iiig destined for the legal profes- 
sion, ptissed some time as clerk to a bar- 
rister, and, when called to the bar him- 
self, evinced talents of a high tirder. His 
principles led him to oppose tiie meas- 
ures of Charles II ; and, on the accession 
of James II, he continued a tirin o[>poser 
of the court, and acquin'd great cre<iit as 
one of the council tor the seven bislio|>s. 
He heartily concurred in the revolution, 
and sat, ns one of tJic representatives for 
Worcester, in the convention i)arliament, 
summoned by the prince of Orange, and 
was one of the managers appointed by the 
commons to confer with the IoihIs on the 
word aiidicate. In 168i), he was knighted, 
and made solicitor-general; in at- 

toniey-genoral, and lord-kcep<n' of the 
great* seal the following year, in which 
capacity he displayed ecpial ability, integ- 
rity and gentleii(\ss. He wiis one of the 
tirst patrons of Addison, for whom ho 
procured an allowance, to enable him to 
make liie tour of Italy. In lie was 
made lord high chancellor of Krigluiul, 
and was raised to the jicerage by the title* 
of lonl Somers, baron Kvesliam. 
now regarded as the iiend of the wijigs, 
lie ina<ie great f?xerlions to inoderate the 
zeal of tliat jHirty. After the (h^atli of 
William, lonl Somers spent his time in 
literary retirement, and was chos<iii pres- 
i<lerit of the royal society. In I/Oti, ho 
drew up a plan for etfecting a union be- 
tween England and Scotland, which was 
so much approved, that queen Anne ap- 
{Kiinted him one of the comtiiissioii<*r8 to 
carry it into execution. Upon a change 
of ministry, in 1768, he was nominated 
president of the council, hut was again 
dismissed in 1710, and, in April, 1/16, 
was carried ofl’by an apoplectic fit, nt tJie 
age of sixty-four. I le was a patron of 
men of letters, and one of those who re- 
deemed Milton’s Paradise Lost from the 
obscurity in which party prejudice had 
involved it Besides the many speeches 
and iKilitical tracts attributed to hirn, he 
translated some of Ovid’s Epistles, nnd 
Plutarch’s Life of Alcibiades. He also 
made a cx)llection of scarce tracts, of 
which there has been published a selec- 
tion. in four parts, each consisting of four 


volumes (Jto. ; new ediiion, 18f)9— 1812, 
12 vols., 4to., inlitCMl by sir Walter Scmi). 
His collection of origintil papers and let- 
ters was destroyed by ji fire at Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

Somers’ Islands. (See Jitrmudaa^ 
Mantis.) 

SoMi?RSKT, Earl ok. (See Overbury.) 

SoMKUSET, Duke ok. (See Seymour.) 

SoMKRViLE, Willinin, a minor poet, 
was Ixirii ill Warwickshire, in 16!>2, and 
c<lucated at Oxfortl. He early cultivated 
bis talent for jioetry, ami iiili<*rited a con- 
siderable paternal estate, on wbieh he 
cliiefiy iiveil, mingling an anient altach- 
ment to the sjMirts of llie fiehl with the 
studies of n man of letters. He was cour- 
teous, hospitable, convivial ; but c,arcless- 
ness in jiecuniary matters, by involving 
liitii in cmbarrassiiieiits, pniyed on bis 
mind, and produced habits which short- 
ened his life. He died in 1742. As a 
|K)ct, Somen ile is chiefly known liy his 
Chose, a poem in blank verse, which 
maintains a n*H{)ectal)le rank in the didac- 
tic imd (h'seriptive class. Another piece, 
coniHM!U*fl with tlie same suhjeer, is enti- 
tled Field Sports. His Hohbinoi, or Ru- 
ral Gaines, is a kind of mock heroic. His 
other pieces are not fitted to increase his 
reputation. (See Johnson’s Iavcs of Uu 
Poets.) 

Somme. (See Departmeni.) 

Somnambulism uesignntes the well- 
known phenoineiia of slcep-walkingt It 
is also used for a certain state of a per- 
son iindi.T the in flmmre of animal niag- 
tietism. (q. V'.) 2'lie [dicnoineiia of sleep- 
walking are very singular, the person nf- 
fecteil }s*H’onning many voluntary actions, 
implying a certain degree of perception 
of the presence of exti*riud ol)j»*cls. This 
afleclion is eoiiniKUiIy considered ns an 
iinpe.rlect degree of sk'ep. ‘‘In the case 
of the somiuunbuli,” says Diigald Stewart, 

“ the mind retains its power over the 
limbs, but ))ossesw*s no inflnence over its 
own thoughts, and scarcely any over the 
iMuly, excepting those particular meinlM*i*s 
of it which are employed in walking.” 
Sleep-walking is not iinfrenuently con- 
nected with the ehangtjs or the moon ; 
when )KM>plc will rise, walk about, do cer- 
tain things, and go to l}ed again. 'I'lie 
daeing of a wet cloth by the side of the 
)ed of such a person, so lus to wake him 
immediately when he steps on it, is rec- 
ommended ns a inenns of curing this 
habit, 'riio subject is very obscure, the 
cases not having been philowphically 
studied to a siillicieiit extt'iit. As to som- 
iminbulism in animal mngnetism, the vo- 
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tariesof this science believe that the brain 
— the jM?ruliar wat of tlio highc»r facul- 
ties — nisLs duriufj sornriamhulisin, hut that 
t})e vital ptiwer ol the nervous sptcni of the 
abdomen is lu ii^htoned ho much, that it can 
sup|)ly, in a (h'^rec;, the place of the brain, 
and ailbrd the means of perception. Hence 
a letter place<l on the stomach of* a |K;r- 
Hon ill tlie state of somnamhulism can Ik 5 
read by him ! We imiHt refer the reader 
to the works mentioned in the article 
Ma^etism^ JlnirAoly viz. those of Wol- 
farm, Kieser, &c. 

SoMNUS (Latin, sleep), or Ilrpif os ; 

in ancient mythology, the god of sleep, 
son of Nox (Night), and twin brother of 
Mors (Death). Ho dwelt at the wesleni 
extremity of the world, where the imagi- 
nation of early poets placed all awful be- 
ings. The Orphic hymn (84) cedis Lethe 
(Oblivion) his sister. His power is great, 
and both mortals and gods are subject to 
him. Some of the later poets descrit)e 
him as a handsome youth, some as a dull 
and lazy god, whose dark abode no ray 
of Phrobus enters. (Ovid.) He is some- 
times represented with a wreath of pop- 
pies ; sometimes with a honi, in which he 
carries dreams. According to some |3oets, 
he produces slecf) by the motion of his 
wings ; according to others, he sprinkles 
drops of Lethe on the eyes of mortals. 
Ovid gives him a thousand children, but 
mentions only Morpheus, Icelos, Phobe- 
tor and Phantasos. (See Morpheus.) 

Sox (in the Tartar languages, river); a 
syllable which appears in many geograph- 
ical names, as Karason (black river), 
son (white river). 

SoxATA (sonata, or suonata, Italian, 
from sonare, to sound) is a simple piece 
of inslruineiitai music, intended to ex- 
press various feelings in different passiiges, 
according to the character oT tlie instru- 
ment usfid. It was originally designed 
for one instrument only, jirincipnlly for 
the violin ; atb^rwards for the piano al- 
most exclusively. Sulisequently, sonatas 
were composed, in which the jiiauo or 
harpsichord is accompanied by other in- 
Htnunents ; for instance, the violin or Ihite, 
horn, clarionet. I hit these latter were 
also calleil trios. The union, however, is 
not pleasing, as the tone of the har|)si- 
chord is too weak, and the j)ianofoi*tc does 
not harmonize well with any other in.strii- 
incnt. The expression of the sonata is 
to he determined by the character of 
the instrument — a circumstance which 
modern comjioserH have not suffuyiently 
oliservod. In sonatas for several instru- 
ments, the ]>rincipal instrument is either 


only, assisted (as is the case, for LDStance, 
with many sonatas for the pianoforte ac- 
companied by the violoncello), or the In- 
struments alternate, so as to make the so- 
nata a dialogue of instruments. Formerly 
the sonata usually began with a lively 
passage, followed by an andante or adagio ; 
then came a minuet with a trio (after- 
wards a scherzo) ; and lastly a rondo or 
presto: instead of the second, third or 
last division, variations are also made use 
of The old arrangement, however, is no 
longcT adhered to, and sfjnatos are now 
written in two, three, or four divisions. 
But still it is a complete musical piece, in 
which the passages are connected by a 
common character. An easy or short 
sonata is called sonatina. The most dis- 
tinguished composers of sonatas arc 
Bach, Haydn, Beetlioven, dementi, Cra- 
mer, Hummel, Weber, Moscheles, Kalk- 
brenner, Field. 

Sonnet (Italian sonetio ) ; a mecies of 
poetic composition, consisting oi fourteen 
lines of equal length — the most ancient 
fonu of Italian poetry. It was used at 
an earlier ])eriod among the Provencals 
(q. V.) ; and, in the thirteenth century, 
count Thibaut de Champa^e mentions 
it as a species of poetry universally used 
and known. A Provencal sonnet, writ- 
ten in 1321, and entirely conformable to 
the rules for this species of poem, in 
which William do Almarichi congratu- 
lates king Robert of Naples, is to l)e found 
in Nosti-adamus, from whom Cresceni- 
l>eni lx)rrowed it in his Storia della volgar 
Poesia (t. i.). In Italy, the sonnet w’as nat- 
uralized alK)ut the middle of the thirteenth 
century, when Italian poetiy^ became im- 
bued with the spirit of the Provencal. 
Fra Guittone, of Arezzo (died 1295), the 
fimt Italian jioet of note, was also the 
lii*st wlio gave to the sonnet, at least in 
Italy, that regular fbnn w hich Petraica 
(died 1374) carried to perfection, and 
made a model. In France, the sonnet 
was not cultivated after the extinction of 
the Provencal ppetry, until the sixteenth 
centur}" ; hut the louts rim^ (q. v.) reduced 
it to a mere play on w^ords. In Germany, 
it first came into use in the first half of 
the seventeenth century. It lias been of 
late inucli cultivated there, but is not 
adapted for the language, on account of 
its |K)vorty in rhymes. In fact, the strict 
rules of the rhyme often compel the poet 
to accommodate the ideas to the expres- 
sion, even in languages w hich,like tlie Ital- 
ian, have a great number of rhymes for al- 
most every final syllable ; and in German, in 
which many final syllables have very few 
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rhymoa, thei-o are many wonls which 
almost always are made to rhyme with cer- 
tain others ; so tliat the occurrence of one 
of them in a sonnet inevitably suggests to 
the reader what words arc to folhnv. so 
as to destroy the great pleasure of rhyme. 
A sonnet may produce a good effect when 
the subject is well chosen, and nntunilly 
accommodates itself to the divisions of the 
poem; but it requires mucl) skill to inakt? 
it pleasing; and Petmrea himst'lf some- 
times becomes tame, from tin* constraints 
to which he is subjected, (jidthe wToto 
but few ; and their subject is the difficul- 
ties of the form, and the pleasure of over- 
coming them. Tlie sonnet is olf<'n at- 
tempted by |)ersons who find it easier to 
furnish rhymes than ideas ; and the num- 
ber of insipid sonnets in Italian and 
Spanish is immense. In English, also, 
there is an abundance of them. — The 
sonnet properly consists of fourteen iambic 
verses of eleven syllahlcvS, and is dividinl 
into two chief parts : the first consists 
of tw'o divisions, each of four lines 
{(piademario, qundrain) ; the second of 
two divisions of tlm^e liinvs each {trrzina). 
The quadrains have two rhymes, each of 
w'hich is re|)eated four times, and, accord- 
ing to the Italian usage, eitluT so that the 
first, fourth, fifth and eighth verses rhyme, 
and, again, the verses between them, th»^ 
second, third, sixth, seventh {rirna chium ) ; 
or, which is rarer, tin? rhymes alternate (n- 
ma nlternata ) ; or, w'hat is still ran*r,tho first 
<]uadrain is written in the first wtiy, and 
the second in the second. In the two 
ter/ine there are either thref; rhymes, 
each twice repeated, or two rhymes, 
tlirice repeated, in all [sisiiions. ’The 
Italians, who use hanlly any form flir 
lyrical pofitrv'hut tlie sonnet and canzone, 
have invented varieties of it, such as the 
Anacreontic sfinneLs, witli lines of eight 
syllables, and those with a coda. The 
Honiifit generally contains oin; principal 
idea, pursued through the various antith- 
fises of the different strophes, and adorned 
with the charm of rhyme. 

SoxxiTES. (See Siinmteji.) 

SojfORA ; one. of the stat(»s of the Mex- 
ican confederacy (see Mexico), lying on 
the Pacific ocean, (in which it hiis a s(rn- 
coast of 900 miles, with several good 
))orts. If is generally hilly, a large por- 
tion of it lying on the table land. It 
abounds in mineral w(jalth : gold is fouml 
in washings and mines, and the silver 
mines are rich and numerous, 'fhe soil 
is also fertile. The capital of the state is 
Arispe, with a population of 7000 souls. 
CiriaJoa (9500), Wonoru (CAOO), and CuJia- 
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can ( 10 , 800 ), are among tlie principal 
towns. 

SONTAO, Henriotta, a very distinguished 
singer of our time, was born in 1808, at 
Cohleiitz. Her parents were i)luy(«rs. 
When five y«‘ars old, she appeared on Uh? 
stage m the Erankfort theatn*. In Prague 
she received instruction at the excellent 
conseryntory. (q. v.) For some lime she 
held an ap|K)intment in the Italian ojiera 
at Vienna. In 1824, with her mother 
and hvr younger sister, she perfonned in 
lh‘rlin, w'lu’re shi' hecaiiK? a gif'at favor- 
ite'. In I82<), she we*nt to Paris, whe*re 
she nttmeted eeinal admiratiem, and be- 
came*, ill 1827, a pt*rforiner at the Italian 
4>pe*ra. In 1828, she? \isite‘d London. 
She has lately le?rt the? stage, and marrii'd 
a ceinnt. Purity, cl(*arne'ss, agre*(*al)leness 
anel fiexihility ri»-e united, in lui uncom- 
mon eh'grco, in her voice. II(?r t xprt'S- 
sion is maste‘rly ; lie‘r pe'rsein luid her act- 
ing fine* ; he*r manne*rs ae*complished ; her 
re*|)ufation mistaine*d, anel he'r disposition 
he‘ne*volent. 7’hes(* epialitie'S ceiiiihiiied 
to make* Ikt erne? eif the* most jieipular 
singe*i*s who eve'r appeart'el in Europe. 
She* excels in the se*ntimc‘ntal, the* hiimeir- 
eius and the gnice'fnl, anel in Indian songs. 
Her chie'f parts we re Agathe, in J)€r tVei- 
schutz; Donna Anna, in .^lozart’s Don Juan; 
Eurvanthe*, in the? Prince'ss of Navarre ; 
llcle •ne*, in Donna del Laf^o ; (^in(le*re*lla ; 
Kosina, in Heissini’s Harhe*r eifSejvjlle; 
Caroline', in Matrimonio Sefrreto ; &.c. 

SeioDRAS. (S(*e* Hindoos.) 

Soerr. (Se'o Lnmp-Dlark, anel Manure.) 

Sopiii ; a profe'ssor of Sufism, (ep v.) 

Sophia, (hirue ii or St. 'fhe founda- 
tion of this magnifie!e‘iit te*mple? in I'on- 
stantinoplf? was laiel in the? sixth ce*ntnry, 
in the reign eif Jiisiininn ; and the work 
was coiiiplctevl hv Antlie-miiis Trallejs, the 
most e*e?)i?l)rate*d are'hile*ct of Jiis age', with 
the? aid eif Isidoriis of Mile*lus. Anthe?- 
inius was llie? first w hei imeleTteHik to ere'cl 
a dome? on feiur are'aele's : ht? chose* for 
this purjiose? the* fiirm of a <3re?e*k cross. 
Twenty ye‘ars alleT its di*elicution, in 558, 
the? elome* was shatl(*n'el by an e’arthepiake. 
Aiie)the?r Isidoriis, nephe?w’ of the forme*r, 
n*store*el it, hut raise?d it twenty fe*e?t higliiT 
than he?rore', giving it an e*ili[}tical iiiste?nd 
of a splieirical form. The* e-urvatiire of 
the? dome is sei slight, that the <le*pth is 
equal to einly eine sixth <jf the? diameter, 
which is 1 15 fe?e't ; the cre'se!eut, whie*,h has 
Hupplt'inte*el the cross on the? ce*ntre, how- 
<?ve?r, is 180 fi?et from the grouuel. This 
flatte‘nf?d fonii of the dome? has a fine (?f- 
fi'ct; and if thei architect atre*mpte?d to 
imitate the aieh of the lieavens, Dalaway 
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pronouncea the attempt more happily 
accomplished in the mosque of St. Sophia 
than in St. Peter’s at Rome. The ceiling 
of the dome over the twenty-four, win- 
dows is ornamented with mosaic work, in 
the form of small cubes, of a vitreous 
substance, which Vitruvius calls smaltum. 
Besides containing four colossal inures, 
which represent seraphim, the ceiling is 
gilt all over, but defaced by time. The 
arrangement of the capitals is not con- 
formable to rule ; they TOlong to no par- 
ticular style, and have no entablature. 
With the principal dome are connected 
two half domes and six smaller ones, 
whicii add to the general effect. The 
form of the building is a Greek cross, in- 
scribed in a quadrangle ; but the interior 
area from east to west forms an ellijise. 
The mass of the edifice is of brick, but it 
is overlaid with marble : the floor is of 
mosaic work, composed of porphyry and 
verd antique. The great pillars, which 
support the dome, consist of square blocks 
of stone, bound with hoops of iron. The 
gallery round about is formed by sixty- 
seven columns, eight of which are j>or- 
phyry (from Aurelian’s temple of the 
sun, at Rome). Eight others, of green, 
jasper, were tolvCn from the temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus, The vestibule has 
nine bronze doors, ornamented with l>asso- 
reliovos. The interior of the mosque is 
243 feet in width, from north to south, 
and in length, fmm east to west 
The exterior of St. Sophia has many de- 
fects and incongnious additions ; among 
others, four minarets, made si’^ce it be- 
came the chief mosque of the Turks 
( 1453), have given it the ap|)earance of an 
irregular mass. — See Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire (ch. 40 and 68). 
Griilot, Voyage de Constantinople (with en- 
gravings); Bauduris, Jmper. Orient, (Paris, 
1711, 2 vols., folio) ; and Moiiradgea 
d’Ohsson’s Tableau Giniral de VEmpire 
Ottoman contain representations of it 

Sophism ; a fallacy in reasoning. (See 
Sophists,) Sophisms are usually divided 
by logicians into those in the words (m 
dictione), and those in the matter (extra 
dictionem), Whatcly divides tliein into 
those in which the conclusion does not 
follow from the premises, and in which 
the reasoning is, therefore, false, or logical 
fallacies ; and those in which the conclu- 
sion does follow from the premises, or ma- 
terial fallacies. For the vai'ious kinds of 
sophisms — petiiio prinetpii^ ignoratio elen- 
chiy paralogism, &c. — we must refer tlie 
reader to treatises on logic. 

Sophists. This name of a peculiar 


class of teachers of eloquence, philosophy 
and [lolitics, which flourished in Greece 
in the frflh century before the Christian 
era, signifres properly wise men (eo^s, 
wise), and was assumed by them out of 
learned pride. But as the later sophists 
strangely perverted the science which 
they taught, made themselves ridiculous 
by their arrogance, and drew upon them- 
selves the liatred and contempt of reason- 
able men, by the pernicious and corrupt 
principles whicii they advocated with ilie 
utmost shamelessness, the title became a 
term of reproach, and w as apjdied to men 
who ^eek to confound llie understanding by 
vain subtleties and false axioms, to shake 
tlie force of the pure precepts of religion 
and morals. We find the names of a con- 
siderable number of sophists, mentioned 
in Grecian history, differing not less in the 
kind and degree of their knowledge than 
in the places of their birtli. TJie most 
celebrated are Gorgias of Lcontium, in 
Sicily, Protagoras of Alxleia, Hippias of 
Elis, Prodicus of Cos, Thrasyinachus of 
Chalcedon, in Asia Minor. AH these 
were contemiiorar}" with Pericles and 
Socrates, and resembled each other in 
being teachers of natural philosophy, 
Cruetry and arithmetic, astronomy, music, 
theology^ morals, logic and ekjquence. 
Tliis variety ofsuiijects, wJiich they taught 
among a people of the highest refinement, 
proves that they had cultivated their 
powers to a certain degree ; and, in fact, 
they rendered important services to learn- 
ing, as they w ere the first cultivators of 
rhetoric as well as of grammar and mor- 
als. They taught all these sciences in 
attractive language, both orally and in 
writing, and were evei*y where received 
w ith admiration. Besides, they ofleii dis- 
tinguished tliemselves in the service of 
their coimlr}'. At least, it is certain tliat 
Gorgias, Pr^icus and Hippias were em- 
ployed in difficult negotiations. But bril- 
liant as the sophists appear when viewed 
as men acquainted with all the learning 
of their age, and successfully extending 
its limits, it is not to be denied, that, when 
viewed on the dark side, they are deserv- 
ing of abhorrence. The unblushing ef- 
frontery witli which tliey set themselves 
up for tlie sole possessors of all wis<iom, 
human and divine, shows Uiem to have 
been impostors or conceited pretenders. 
In the next ])lace, they abused knowledge 
to gratify the basest of passions — avarice ; 
and, Anally, they preached irreligion and 
immorality, and attacked whatever was 
held dear and sacred by the people. 
They denied the existence of tlie gods» 
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Attributed every thing to clmnco, aiul till 
religions iiletis to the invention of some 
artful individual, who, after men had long 
dwelt in the woods like wild beasts, in- 
s})ired his barbarous brethren, by the fie- 
tion of avenging gods, with fear, and eom- 
pelUul them to submit to a better state of 
things, Tliey maintaiued that the right of 
the strongest was the only lawofnature,and 
that all actions were indifterent — neither 
good nor bad. This distinction was fu*st 
made by positive laws; and hence difter- 
oiit nations form dilferent estimates of the 
morality or immorality <^f tlie same actions. 
It is folly, they /isserted, to point out what 
is good or just; ti>r sucli a course of con- 
duct would be eoimeetcd with so many 
ilisiulvantages that no man of common 
sense would adopt it. Proceeding on 
these principles, they declared t;very spe- 
cies of fraud, rohliery and violence, inno- 
cent. They maintained tliat moderation 
and self-denial were marks of a >veak 
mind, and that man’s true happiness con- 
sists in the gratiliealion of all lus desires. 
Huch were the infamous doctrines of the 
Sophists ; and they ajipear still more 
hateful, when we remember that they 
were adopted merely for the j>urpose of 
attracting follow'ers, and satisfying their 
omi love of gain. For the uaine men, 
who so shamelessly preached up vice, 
were equally eloquent in iiraise of virtue, 
when they were afraid of oftendiiig their 
Iiearers or losing their wealthy disciples. 
Jf money was to be got by sound prece*pts 
of morality, they made the most florid 
.speeches in praise of virtue. An exam- 
ple of this is the lieautiful story of Prodi- 
cus, called the Clioiee of Hercules, one 
of tlie most elegant and ingenious fictions 
of anti(]uity. It is preserved hy Xeno- 
phon, ill his Memorabilia of Socrates 
(book ii, chap. 1). From the Sophists, 
likewise, jiroceeded the pernicious art 
of defending the most contradictory opin- 
ions, and of making the most evident 
truths appear uneertain, and the nmst ex- 
travagant ubsurdiiies probable. They 
effected this by false reasonings and c-ap- 
tious questions, by which lli«3y i*onfu.sed 
their opjwnents. This art was the more 
dangerous in the hands of liaise corrupters 
of learning, as it enabie<l them to )>as.s 
themselves off on iiiexperierjce<l young 
men as possessors of universal knowh;dge, 
and to }>erBuade them that they knew 
all the scjcrets of heaven and earth. Many 
of their arguments and conclusions were 
extremely absurd ; but at first sight they 
surprised and astonished the hearer. 
Thus Gorgias, in a treatise on natures. 


proved, 1. that ihero is nothing real; 2. 
if there were any thing rt'al, it could not 
he known ; and, .*1. if it were capable of 
being known, it could not he cuminnni- 
cateil hy words. Prodicusof C.'os proved, 
in a iliscourse cited by AOscliines, tiiut lili* 
is not^ a (h'sii-able gift, tuid utlenipU'd to 
remove the fear of death hy declaring 
ilealli a nonentity; it does not eonceni 
the living, for they have nolliing to do 
with it; nor the dead, because they are 
no more. Hy similar sopJiislry, Protago- 
ras destroyed the distinction between 
truth and fiilsi^hood. He maintained, that 
man is the measure of all tilings, and tliut 
nothing really exists but wliat he ron- 
eeives, and in the way in which he con- 
ceives it ; and as every a.ssertioii may 1x3 
met hy another, it is folly to dispute, 
and refutation is absolutely impossililc. 
Thest3 notions relate to im])oi*t.'irit huI>- 
jects ; but among the host of disciples, 
who followed the Sophists, there was a 
multitude who (‘udeavored to make them- 
selves conspicuous by the most absurd 
and ridiculous assertions. Plato has 
drawn one of these characters in his Dia- 
logue of Kuthydemus, which, in the per- 
of Kuthyrlemus and Dionyaodoruj, 
describes the whole tribe, and holds them 
up to contempt. A single example will 
suffice. Dionysodorus siiys, “Tell me, 
(’tesijipus, hav»3 you a bitch? ” C. “ Ye,s, 
and a wry bad one too.” D. “ lias 
she young?” C. “ Ye^; just like herself.” 
/>. “ Is not a <h)g their falluT ? ” C, “ Yes ; 
I saw them couple myself.” />. “ Is he 
not your dog ? ” C. “ Certainly.” 1). 
“ Then ho is your futlier ! So your father 
is a dog, and the pujipies are your broth- 
ers ! ” On such miscTnble verbal qiiibbhi^ 
did these; learm.Ml disfiiitants lay eilaim to 
file title of profound aiul subtle inquin*rs. 
Hut however little intrinsic value tlieir 
t<*achings had, they serveel tf) set the mind 
at work ; and we cannot help regnjtting 
the total loss of tbcjir writings, ils we can 
now only jiielge; of their tenets and firac- 
lice from the accMjunts of otliei*H. These 
accounts, lioweviT, are so full and con- 
sistent that W(3 should probably find no 
cause; ftir changing our opinions, if wo 
hael their own we)rks. 'Plie most lleiurish- 
ing |K;riod of the Sojihists was from the 
Pe.Tsiaii war, 490 H. (J., to the death of 
He»crate3H, nine;ty y<;ar8 later. A rapid 
glance; at the; cain»e;s of the; rise; and suc- 
re*ss of such a class of me;n in Greece, is 
ne(;essary. It is, in fact, howewer, neit 
more wonelerful than that a Socrates 
should flourish then;: the versatile ge;- 
Jiiiisof tlie; (jreeks <;xerted itse)lf in every 
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form imaginable. Besides, the state of 
scientific and religious knowh^dge niiioug 
the Greeks, at that time, will sufiicienlly 
account for the appearance of the Sophists. 
L(»ariiing was in its infancy ; science was 
hut just beginning to flourish ; morals and 
theology had never yet been made the 
subject of deep and critical examination. 
These great services were first performed 
ijy tlie Hocratic school ; and it is not 
strange that selfish and superficial men 
en*ed so egregiously n?specting those lofty 
subjects, particularly where the Eleatic 
school d(?nied the reality of experience 
and the evidence of the senses, and j)er- 
verted logic into dialectics. Considering 
also the democraticul constitution of the 
slates of Greece, which allowed unlimited 
freedom of investigation, it will ap])ear 
not less natural for Sopliists to have .sprung 
u|> among the Greeks, than impossible 
for th(‘m to have arisen among tlie He- 
brews or Romans. 

Sophocles. This immortal ^wet, who 
carried the Greek drama to perfection, 
>vas ])rohal)ly about twenty-live years 
younger than ^Eschylus, and fifteen 
years older than Eurijiides, whom, how- 
ever, he sun ived. They both died in the 
third year of the 93d Olympiad. The 
s(‘cond year of the 71st Olympiad (B. C. 
495) is assigned as the period of his birth. 
He was descended from a rich and noble 
family in Athens (or mthcr in Colonos, a 
villiige belonging to Athens). The ad- 
vantages of a fine person (though nature 
had denied him a good voice) and his 
brilliant genius contributed to oj)oii a 
splendid career licfore him. Though the 
fume of Sophocles, as a poet, has eclipsed 
his re)>utation as a statesman, yet he is 
mentioned in the history of Athens lis an 
archon, with Pericles and Thucydides, in 
ihci war against Samos ; and Itis name is 
rtM'orded among the priests of the city. 
His death, which happened in his ninety- 
fifth year, is so enveloped in obscurity, 
that, by some, he is said to have expirecl 
from excessive joy, in consequence of the 
unexpeetiid success of one of bis dramas 
at the Olympic games ; tuid by others, to 
have closed his life during the recitation 
of his Jlntigoiie^ then just completed. In 
his eightietli year, an ungrateful son 
charged him before a judicial tribunal 
with being incompetent, from age, to 
manage his domestic affairs ; but, on his 
reading to the judges his GSdipus at Co- 
lonos, which he had just written, the 
complaint was flismissed, and he was car- 
ried to his house in triumph. On liis 
tomb was erected a marble statue of Bac- 


chus, with the tragic mask of Antigone 
in his hand. Sophocles began his career 
as a lyric poet ; but, at the age of twen- 
ty, he devoted himself to ilte drama, and 
liecamc the rival of iEschylus, whom he 
surpassed in the {Kipuiar favor. The 
first victory whicli he gained over his 
predeci^ssor was brilliant : the first prize 
was awarded to him nineteen times ; the 
sc?cond still oftener, but never the third. 
His reputation soon spread to foreipi 
countries, and several princes invited him 
to their courts. But he remained faithful 
to his country. The Greek drama is 
seen in its perfection in his productions. 
Of his numerous plays, which some have 
estimated at 130, ordy seven have come 
down to us ; but these are all conqilele 
and masterly {)erfonnanccs : 1. the Ajax ; 
2. Electra; 3. Antigone; 4. King (Edi- 
pus ; 5. CEdipus at Colonos ; 0. the Tia- 
ehinians ; 7. Philoctetes. We will give a 
short sketch of their contents, remarking, 
by the way, that we can distinguish no 
trilogies and tetralogies, as in iEschyhis ; 
and that, according to the Scholiasts, he 
introduced the practice of contending for 
the prize with a single piece ; so that the 
distribution of the tragic part into trilogies 
(three parts or distinct pieces), to which a 
satirical piece was often appended (tho 
whole being styled a tetralogy), abnost 
wdiolly went out of use. Sophocles also 
first intwduced a third actor, and limited 
the lyrical -element or chorus, whicli 
il^^scliylus frequently made the cliicf part 
of the tragedy. In the Ajax, we see that 
hcro,>vounded in his honor by Ulysses, iu 
the contest fiir the armor of Achilles, 
seized with frenzy: on recovering from 
which, as if blinded by tlie dreadlul dis- 
covery, he destroyed liis own life. The 
Electra belongs to tlie tragic scenes of the 
family of Pelops. It contains the mur- 
der of Clytcinncslra (who, w'ith her lover, 
iEgisthus, liad assassinated her husl^aiid 
Agamemnon) by the hand of her son 
Orestes, under the direction of his sister 
Electra. By the art of tlie poet, Electra, 
who would naturally ap|:)ear as a subordi- 
nate character, is made tlie heroine of the 
action. In Antigone, we see tlie highest 
ti'iiunph of female tenderness. Antigone, 
the wretched daughter of the WTctched 
CEdipus, and guilty of no crime but that 
of attaching her own fate to tliat of her 
fatlier, is the only being in Thebes wdio 
does not submit to Creon, the new sove- 
reign. Her heroism is of the highest and 
most feminine character. Her brother 
Polynices, who was slain before Thebes, 
in a single combat with liis brother Ete- 
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odes, in which both fell, and whose burial 
had been prohibited by Creoii, owed a 
grave to his sister. After performing this 
last office of aftection with the tenderness 
of a woman, but an unshaken firmness, 
she goes her sad and solitary way to the 
cold, stony bed prepared for her. Accord- 
ing to Solger, the point of the tragedy 
consists, not in tlie elevation of the hero- 
ine, but in the conflict of divine and hu- 
man laws. The King Oedipus, and 
(Edipus at Colonos, are paits of one story ; 
and the tragic points in the histoiy of 
CRdipus are thus exhibited in a terrific 
double picture. These tragedies are 
founded on the principle tfiat man cannot 
escape his destiny, and that the profound- 
est wisdom only draws the cords of fiite 
more lightly, till that almighty Power is 
apjieased by voluntary penance and hu- 
miliation. In the former, a dreadful 
mystery is suddenly revealed, while the 
wretched victim trembles to behold the 
unwelcome light. The unconscious pat- 
ricide, and husband of his mother, as one 
veil after another falls away, hurries back 
to the darkness, which has been removed 
from around him, by tearing out his eyes, 
and flees into miserable exile. TThe 
counterpart of this moving picture is 
drawn in the GEdipus at Colonos, weighed 
down by guilt and age. The darker Tines 
of the horrible event are now softened by 
time. His crime has l)eeii expiated by 
long sufferings. In the grove of the 
avenmng goddesses, by whom the whole 
dreadful tissue had been woven, his 
wretched wanderings end. G^klipus finds 
at Colonos, near thf3 walls of Athens, in 
the solitary alK>d’e of the Furies, ntsi and 
a grave. The Trachinians is founded on 
the history of Hercules; Dejaiiira, in the 
excess of her love, iKjcomes the murderer 
of the hero who is taken, as it were, in the 
snares of fate itself, like Agamemnon, 
only that, in the latter case, the victim is 
more innocent than Hercules, and, in the 
former, the murderer is more guiltless 
than Clytemnestra. Philoctetes, the hfdr 
of die weajions of Hercules, langui.shcd 
for years on the desolate Lemnos, where 
he had been deserted by the ungrateful 
Greeks during a magic slumber, which, 
after every attack of pain, gave him some 
relief Sut fate ^t length pities him, 
and compels his enemies to search for 
him, as it was decreed that, without the 
bow of Hercules, Troy could not he 
taken. This exposes him to new suffer- 
ings. Neoptolemus, the generous and 
worthy son of Achilles, is appointed to rob 
him of his quiver, and thus coiniiel the 


defenceless Philoctetes to go against Troy. 
Rut the frank and honest Neoptolemus is 
incapable of carrying on such a design ; 
and Hercules now appears bringing rec- 
onciliation, promising health, and per- 
suading Philoctetes to pardon the ingrati- 
tude of the Greeks, and to comply with 
theiF request. The distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the Greek drama is siinjdicity. 
Thence its precision and perfection of 
form ; thence its little external ornament, 
the accuracy with which the characters 
arc defined, the finish of the coloring, the 
keeping of the whole, and the perfection 
of the versification. The unities of time 
and place are strictly observed ; the plot 
is seldom intricate, but is skilfully con- 
trived, and the diction is lofty and pure. 
The beautiful ratlier than the strange and 
awful, as in ^Eschylus, than the tender, 
as in Euripides, is its predominant feature. 
(SeeZ>raai(i.) In all tliese qualities, Soph- 
ocles excelled, and was therefore the 
finest model of Grecian |>oetry. The 
characters of Sophocles are undoubtedly 
the most perfect, distinct and individual 
that can be drawn, and, at the same time, 
arrayed in all the charms of ideal repre- 
sentation. His choruses have always 
lieen celebrated as tlie finest productions 
of dramatic poetr>'. No tragic [x>et, in 
ancient or motlern days, has written with 
so much elevation and purity of style. 
The versification of Sophocles stands 
alone in dignity and elegance, aiid his 
iambics are acknowledged to be the 
purest and most regular. Of tlie modern 
editions of his tragedies, the best are those 
of Bninck (Strashurg, 178(), 2 vols., 4to., 
and 4 vols., 8vo. ; 1789, 3 vols.), and Er- 
furdt (a small edition, continued by Her- 
mann, Leipsic, 1809 — 25, 7 vols., and a 
larger, 1802, 6 vols.). The tragedies have 
bf3en transfiated into English by Franck- 
lin and l^otter. — See Lessing’s Leben dcs 
Sophocles ; Jacob’s Character of Sophocles, 
in the JVachlrage zu Solger, 4th vol. ; and 
Solder’s Michl^s (1828). 

^FiioMSBA. (See jifasintssa.) 

Soprano, in Italian {discantus, Latin; 
Udessusy in French), in music, denotes 
the highest vocal part, which is only 
sung by boys, women and castrates (q. y.) ; 
hence the name of sopranos, or sowanists, 
applied to the last or the three. There is 
a great difference in the voices of these 
three descriptions of singers. That of 
bws has sorpetimes quite a peculiar and 
affecting chonn. According to the com- 
pass of the tones, the descant is divided 
into a higher and lower soprano; second 
descant is equivalent to aUo ; but tho 
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tones of descant are sharper, lighter, finer. 
The compass of a common descant Ls 

from 'c to and is quite suilicient for a 
voice of the cliorus. A liigli descant, 
necessary for the bravura song, can reach 

as high as T Ig ; the lower descarjt, also 
called mezzo soprano, reaches from ^ or a 

^ g or if Seldom, however, will there be 
Ibimd a complete comptiss, with complete 

equality of the tones from g to General- 
ly, the grace of the more important middle 
tones is lost by the violent exertion to jtro- 
duce the higher tones. To the soprano be- 
longs the melody. It is also capable of varie- 
gated ornaments ami runH, since the high- 
er tones are by nature more aftpropriate 
to these. Since high tones depend on 
(juick vibrations, high voices are able 
to speak and sing (juicker than deep 
voic<*s. For this reasfjn, and in this view, 
the soprano is the chief or leading part, 
to which the composer must ])ay particu- 
lar attention. Hence it is highly impor- 
tant for him to undc^rstand thoroughly the 
natures and capacity of the soprano voice, 
in order to know* what it can perform 
with e*ase, and, w'itliout unfiivorable exer- 
tion, what are the natural divisions of tlic 
\oico, &c. The same knowledge is 
neccssiiry for the sing<‘r. The violin clef 
is now almost universttlly used instead of 
die descant clef. 

Sorb Apple; the fruit of the sendee 
tree. (See Service Tree.) 

SoRBoxNE ; originally a college for the 
education of secular clergymen at the 
university of Paris, so called after Robert 
of Sorbon, in (>lianipagne, a theologian of 
Paris, wlro founded it during the reign of 
St. Louis, about 1250, and endowed it with 
an income which was subsequyntly much 
increased. This institution, the teachers 
in which were always doctors and profes- 
sors of theology, acquired so much fame 
that its name was extended to the whole 
theological faculty of the universitv of 
Paris, which was called, till the end of the 
eighteenth century, Sorhonne. Its opin- 
ions and decrees hail a decided influence 
upon the character of (Catholicism in 
France. The kings seldom took any 
steps affecting religion or the church 
without having asked the opinion of the 
Sorbonne ; and, even without the limits of 
France, its opinions were often esteemed 
more highly than those of other acade- 
mies. Not less inimical to the Jesuits 
than to the reformation, the Sorboime 
steatlfastly maintained the liberties of the 
Gallican church (q. v.), opposed tlie 
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bull Unigenitus (q. v.) ; and, in die Janse- 
nistic disputes, though it could not be 
said to take part with the society of Port- 
Royal, yet was always opposed to the 
Jesuits. In later times, the Sorbonne de- 
voted itself much more to the defence of 
the rights of the church than the perfec- 
tion of its doctrines and practice. Its 
spirit often degenerated into pedantic ob- 
stinaej^, and' not unfrequently into blind 
zeal for the letter of ancient doctrine ; so 
that it formed a striking contrast to the 
acute philosophers, and free- 

tiiinkers of the eighteenth century ; and its 
condemnation of the writings of Ilelve- 
tius, Rousseau and Marmontel, subjected 
it to much derision. The Sorbonne, 
therefore, had long outlived its fame, 
when the revolution put an end to its ex- 
istence. The candidates for the degree 
of doctor in the Sorbonne were subjected 
to a severe trial of their patience. They 
were obliged to defend their theses from 
six o’clock in the morning to six in tlie 
evening uninterruptedly, and were merely 
allowed a slight refreshment in their desk. 

Sordino (Hal.) ; a small instrument of 
coppiT or silver, a])plied to the bridge of a 
yioliti, or violoncello, to render the sound 
fainter, by intercepting the vibrations of 
the body of the instrument. 

SoRELLE, or SoREL ; R river of Cana- 
da, which flows from lake Champlain into 
the river St. Lawrence, forty-five miles 
Ih?Iow Montreal. It is sLxly-nine miles 
long. 

Sorites, in logic ; a string of syllogisms 
in an abridged form, in which the ])redi- 
cate of the first preposition is made the 
subject of the next, and so on to any 
length, till finally the predicate of the last 
of the premises Ls predicated of the sub- 
ject of tlie first. A sorites (from cupos, a 
heap) has as many middle terms as there 
are intermediate propositions between 
the first and the last ; and consequently it 
may be drawn out into as many syllo- 
gisms. 

Sorrel. The true sorrel (mmrx ace- 
fosa) has long been cultivated in Europe 
for its leaves, as spinage and salad. They 
have an acid and slightly astrin^nt taste, 
are cooling, and possess antiscorbutic 
properties. They tu^ often put in refresh- 
ing drinks, and administered in cases of 
fever, &c. ; but their most general use is 
for culinary purposes. The stems are 
upright, a foot and a half or two feet 
high, provided with a few petiolate, ol>- 
long, arrow-shaped leaves on the inferior 
part of the stem, and lanceolate, sessile 
ones above. The flow^ers are reddish or 
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whitish, and are disposed in branching, 
upright racemes. — ^The sheep’s-sorrel (It. 
acetosella) is abundantly naturalized in the 
U. States, growing in barren, gravelly 
lands, and is often found at a consider- 
able distance from habitations : it is less 
than the preceding, but resembles it in 
habit, as well as in its sensible ])roperties. 
The leaves are hastate. All domes- 
tic cattle are fond of tl)e species of 
sorrel. 

Sorrel Tree {andromeda arborea). 
This tree sometimes attains the heiglit of 
fifty feet, with a trunk twelve or fifteen 
inches in diameter. These dimensions are 
remarkable in a genus otherwise consist- 
ing entirely of shrubs. It inhabits, ex- 
clusively, the range of the Alleghanies 
from Virginia to Georgia. The leaves 
are four or five inches long ; oval-accu- 
minate, and finely toothed ; downy in the 
spring, but becoming smooth as they at- 
tain their gro^vth. The flowers arc small, 
white, disposed in long spikes, which are 
united in groups, and render the tree 
highly ornamental. The corolla is inon- 
opetalous, ovate, and downy. The name 
has been applied on account of the acid- 
ity of the leaves. These last, in drying, 
become black, and are sometimes used 
for imparting this color to wool, when 
sumac cannot be procured. The wood 
is of a pale rose color, very soft, burns 
with difficulty, and is wholly rejected in 
the arts. This tree is well adapted for 
an ornamental plant, as it is capable of 
enduring a cold climate, and the flowers 
begin to show themselves when it is only 
five or six feet high. We have numer- 
ous species of this beautiful genus of 
shrubs in the U. States. 

SouBisE, Charles de Rohan, prince de, 
marshal of France, born in 1715, wa.s,at 
the beginning of the seven years^ war, 
perhaps the richest nobleman in France ; 
and, without military talents, but merely 
as the favorite of Pompadour, received 
the command of a separate division, which, 
however, was subordinate to the main 
army under marshal d’Estr^es — a circum- 
stance which deeply wounded his pride. 
In the summer of 1757, at which time he 
was lieutenant-general, he therefore sep- 
arated from the main army, and joined 
the imperial forces, with the purpose of 
delivering Saxony from the Prussians. 
Having reached Gotha, he allowed him- 
self to be surprised by the Prussian gen- 
eral, who occupied the place intended for 
Soubise, at a feast in the. ducal palace. 
Conflding in his superior numbers, Sou- 
bise next attempted to surround Frederic 


in his camp at Rossbach, but was sud- 
clenly attacked on the flank, and his 
troops were entirely routed. The loss of 
this battle, and the general ridicule which 
followed it, did not prevent his lasing 
again placed in command, in 1758, when 
he was more successful, by the aid of the 
duke of BrogUo, who was associated with 
him. He received tlie marshal’s staff in 
reward for his services. After the peace; 
he continued for some time in the cabi- 
net, and died in 1787. 

Soubrette; a name given, in the 
French theatre, to the ladies’ waiting 
maids ; hence it is used for a subaltern 
and intrigumg female in general. 

Soudan. (See J\/tgritta*) 

Soul. What is the soul? The expla- 
nation of the soul is involved in this great 
difficulty, that the thinking, by which we 
arrive at our results concerning its nature, 
is an act of the soul itself ; and coji a sin- 
gle function show tlie nature of the power 
irom which it proceeds ? Impossible as 
this seems, the human mind has at all 
times drawn a picture of the st)ul, and 
ascribed properties to it which distinguish 
it from every thing divisible and transi- 
tory. Hence, with the exception of in- 
quirers like Democritus and Epicurus, 
who considered every thing as composed 
of original atoms, or strove to explain ev- 
ery thing from the changes of physical 
organization, men have always attributed 
to the soul the cpialities of simplicity, vo- 
lition, immateriality and immortality. Pla- 
to proposed to himself the double ques- 
tion, What was the state of the soul be- 
fore its union with the body ? and what 
will it be after death? It was a noble 
conception of this philosopher, that the 
soul, before its temporal existence, was 
imbued with the pure ideas of truth, 
beauty and virtue (Platonic praexistence)^ 
which, though impaired in this world of 
sensible phenomena, still remain in a 
degree, and may be freed by effort from 
the influence of disturbing causes. As 
the ideas of truth, beauty and virtue are 
infinite, and each of them fonns a char- 
acteristic of the human soul, and strives 
to elevate it above every thing finite and 
concrete, we may conclude that the sold 
itself must be infinite. But connecteil 
with the Quality of infinity are those of 
immaterialitv, freedom and immortality. 
The original faculties of the soul afford 
further assurance of its elevated nature. 
Conscience, faith, the deep longing for 
higher good, seem inconsistent with a 
finite nature. The Stoics and Plato con- 
ceived tlie soul to partake both of a ma- 
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terial, or sensual, ana an intellectual, or 
rational nature. 

SouLT, Jean-de-Dieu, duke of Dalma- 
tia, marshal and peer of France, was 
born ill 1769, at St. Amand, entered early 
into the army as a jirivate soldier, and 
became a subaltern in 1790. He was ad- 
jutant in the division of Lefebvre, on the 
Moselle, in the cainpai^s of 1794 and 
**^^1795, and was a warm partisan of the 
revolutionary measures of that epoch. He 
was appointed general of brigade in 1796, 
mid was subsequently raised to the rank 
of general of division : as such he served 
with the army of Italy, and was intrust- 
ed with the military command of Turin. 
He afterwards matle the campaign of 
]7i)9, with the array destined to combat 
the Austro-Russian forces, and was shut 
up, with Massena, in Genoa, where he 
was wounded and made prisoner in a 
sortie. The battle of Marengo gave him 
an opportunity of returning home. On 
the elevation of Bonaparte to the chief 
consulate, the proofs of courage andabil- 
iry wliich Soult had shown, occasioned 
his being appointed to command a corps 
( f observation in the kingdom of Naples. 
Jn iJ^On, he was named commandant of 
th(i corps at St. Omers, and afterwards 
inarslial of France, on the establishment 
of tlic imperial dignity. In 1805, hecoin- 
nianih'd one of the divisions of the grand 
army destined to act in Austria. At the 
battle* of Austerlitz, he commanded the 
centre of the anny, and contributed, by a 
vmy vigorous attack, to the success of that 
(lay. He distinguished himself, also, at 
th(^ battles of Jena and Eylau. On the 
jieace of Tilsit, he was appointed to a 
command in Spain ; and, on the 10th of 
November, 1808, he attacked the army 
of h^stremadura, put the Spaniards to 
route, and seized on Burgos and Saiitan- 
d(‘r. He was charged to observe the 
movements of sir John Moon^, at Sala- 
manca ; and he pursued the English to 
Corunna. Marshal Soult was aflerw'ards 
sent into Portugal, where, at first, he ob- 
tained some success ; but was compelled 
to make a precipitate retreat, with the 
loss of his artillery and baggage. Joseph 
Bonaparte having lost the battle of Tala- 
vera, marshal Soult inarched, in conjunc- 
tion with Ney and Morticr, to his suc- 
<'or; and on their approach lord 'Wel- 
lington retired into Portugal. At this 
time, he was appointed major-general of 
the French armies in Spain ; and it was 
under his advice and direction that .To- 
seph Bonaparte gained the battle of Oca- 
ua, on the 19th of November, 1809. (See 


Spain, and Wellington,) He was next 
cnarged with the conouest of Andalusia, 
and, in consequence, forced the passages 
of the Sierra Morena, and marched on 
Seville, of which he took possession. Af- 
ter the battle of Salamanca, he evacuated 
Andalusia ; and th^ rench armies, with 
the exception of that of marshal Suchet, 
were concentrated at Burgos. Soult was 
now recalled, in order to be sent into 
Germany ; he was, however, soon sum- 
moned back. The loss of the battle of 
Vittoria having exposed the frontiers of 
France, the marshal was sent to Bayonne 
to take the command of the remnant of 
the routed French corps. He speedily 
organized a formidable force, with w hicli 
he twice endeavored to deliver Pampe- 
luna; but the allies advanced into the 
French territory, and Soult was obliged 
to retire upon Tarbes, in order to cover 
Toulouse. At this time, he published a 
proclamation, in which he discovered 
great ^eal in the cause of Napoleon. Ar- 
rived at Toulouse, a bloody battle ensued, 
which led to the surrender of that city to 
the allies. On the restoration of the 
Bourbons, the king confided to Soult the 
command of the thirteenth military^ di- 
vision, in the government of Britanny. 
In December, 11^14, he was made minister 
of war. On the landing of Napoleon, 
the suspicions of the court obliged him to 
retire trom his post ; but it was not till 
commanded by the emperor, that he pre- 
sented himself at the Tuileries. He 
was then raised to the peerage, and a]i- 
pointed to high military command. He 
fought at Fleurus and Waterloo, and, on 
the entrance of the allies into the capital 
of France, retired with the army’^ Ix^yond 
the Loire, and was comprised in the or- 
donnance of the 24th of July. On his 
banishment, he published a memoir, with 
the view of refuting the charge of trea- 
son, brought against him for adhering to 
Napoleon on his return. In 1819, he w as 
includecV in the amnesty, and his military 
distinctions were restored in 1821. IMar- 
shal Soult was not recalled to the cham- 
ber of iieers imtil 1827, wdien he w as one 
of seventy-six created by" the ordinance 
of Novemlxjr 5. As this creation was 
declared null, after the revolution of 18**10, 
he was again named peer by the new 
king; and, in November of that year, was 
created minister of war, wdiich post he 
has continued to retain during several 
changes of ministry. Soult is distin- 
guished for his energy", activity, and gree.t 
military and political catmeity". Napoleon 
said of him. “ Soult is an excellent minis- 
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ter of war, and an invaluable major- 
general.” 

Sound. (See Acoustics, and Ear,) 

Sound {pro|)erly Oresound, or Ocrc- 
5outtd); the strait between the Danish 
island of Zealand and the Swedish prov- 
ince of Schonen, whiA forms the usual 
passage from the North sea into the Bal- 
tic. The narrowest part, at Elsinore, is 
about 24 miles wide, and is commanded 
by the Danish fortress of Orenburg on 
Zeeland. The crown of Denmark has, 
fiom time immemorial, commanded not 
only the passage throiigli the sound, but 
also through the two other straits con- 
necting the North sea and the Baltic, the 
Great and Little Bolt, and imposes a toll 
upon all vessels passing in and out, which 
is [>aid at Elsinore. French, English, 
Dutch and Swedish vessels pay one per 
cent, on the value of their cargoes ; those 
of other nations, and even Danish ves- 
sels, pay per cent. The Dutch ships 
arc only required to show' their pnjN*i*s; 
other shijis must submit to a search. The 
annual amount of this toll is about 
$1:>00,000. The number of sliips, up and 
dow'ii, in 1827, was 13,016 ; of which 5109 
were English. 

Sounding; the operation of trying the 
depth of tlie water, and the quality of the 
ground, by means of a plummet sunk 
troni a ship to the bottom. Two plum- 
niets are used, one called the hand lead, 
weighing aliout eight or nine pounds; 
and the other, the deep-sea lead, weigh- 
ing from twenty-five to thirty pounds: 
both are sha]:)cd like the frustum of a cone 
or pyramid. The fonner is used in shal- 
low waters, and the latter at a great dis- 
tance from the shore, particularly on ap- 
proaching the land after a sea-voyage. 
3'he lines employed are called the deep- 
sea lead and the hand-lead line. The 
hand-lead line, which is generally twenty 
fathoms in length, is marked at every two 
or three fathoms, so that the depth of wa- 
t<*r may be ascertained either in the day 
or night. Sounding with the hand lead, 
called heavinff the lead by seamen, is gen- 
erally jjerforined by a man who stands in 
the main-chains, to windward Having 
the line all ready to run out without inter- 
mption, he holds it nearly at the distance 
of a fathom from the plummet, and hav- 
ing swung the latter backwards and for- 
wards three or four times, in order to ac- 
quire the greater velocity, he swings it 
round his head, and thence as far forward 
as is necessary ; so that, by the lead’s sink- 
ing while the ship advances, the line may 
be almost perpendicular when it reaches 


the l)ottom. The dee|>-sea lead is mark- 
ed with two knots at twenty fathoms, 
three at forty, four at fifty, and so on to 
die end. It is also inai'ked with a single 
knot in the middle of each interval, as at 
twenty-five, thirty-five, forty-five fathoms, 
&c. To use this lead more effectually at 
sea, or in deep water on the sea-coast, it 
is usual previously to bring-to the ship, in ^ 
order to retard her course ; the lead is then 
llirown as far as possible from the ship on 
the line of her drift, so that, as it sinks, the 
ship drives more perpendicularly over it. 
— J?i soundtnf^s implies the being so near 
the laud, that a deep-sea lead will attain the 
bottom, which is seldom practicable in the 
ocean. — Sou7id{ngs is also a name given 
to the specimen of the ground : a piece of 
tallow, being stuck upon the base of the 
deep-sea lead, brings up distinguishing 
marks of the bottom, as sand, shell-, ooze, 
&:(*., which adhere to it. The soundings, 
i. e. the depth of the w'atcr and the nature 
of the ground, are carefully marked in 
the log-book, as w'cdl to detennine the dis- 
tance of the place from the shore, as to 
coiTcct the observations of former pilots. 

Soup; akind of pottage, made of bread, 
broth, or the juice of flesh, with various 
other ingredients . — Portable soup is a kind 
of cake, formed of concentrated bmth, 
wdiich, bring freed fh)m all fat, and, by 
long boiling, liaving the most putrescent 
paits of the meat evaporated, is recbiced 
to the consistence of glue, and will keep 
sound for many years. In long voyages, 
this has lieen found to be a most valuable 
article of food. 

Sour Gum. (See Tupelo,) 

South, Rolicrt, a celebrated divine of 
the church of England, the son of a Lon- 
<lon merchant, was liorn at Hackney, in 
K>J33, and e(?iicated at Westminster school 
and Christ-church, Oxford. In 1654, he 
addressed a copy of Latin verses to Crom- 
well, on the conclusion of jieace with the 
Dutch ; and the ftillowing year produced 
a poem entitled Musica Incantans, In 
1/kiO, he was chosiui public orator of the 
university of Oxford; and soon after was 
nominated domestic chaplain to lord Clar- 
endon, then lord chancellor. In 166II, he 
became a prebendary of Westminster, was 
admitted DD., and obtained a living in 
Wales. On the disgrace of his patron, he 
was made chaplain to the duke of York. 
In 1670, he was installed canon of Christ- 
church ; and, in 167G, he went to Poland, 
as chaplain to the English ambassador, 
Lawrence Hyde. On his return home in 
1678, he was presented to the rectory of 
Islip, in Oxfordshire. In the latter part of 
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the seventeenth centuiy, doctor South com- 
menced a controversy with doctor Sherlock, 
relative to tlie doctrine of the Trinity. Both 
disputants professed to be orthodox sons of 
the church, their difference relating to the 
mode of explaining the doctrine in ques- 
tion. Doctor South died in 1716. He pos- 
sessed an abundant share of wit &d hu- 
mor, which he not unfrequently displayed 
in his most serious compositions. His 
Sermons, which have been much ad- 
mired, were published in 11 vols., 8vo. 
He also wrote an account of his journey 
to Poland, and other works. 

South America ; the southern half of 
the new world, forms a triangle, extend- 
ing from lat. 12° N. to 52° 3(7, or, includ- 
ing the archipelago of Terra del Fucgo, 
to 55° 58' S., and from 35° to 80° W. Ion. 
It is connected by the Isthmus of Panama 
(q. v.^ with North America. Its extreme 
lengtn from the gulf of Maracaybo to the 
straits of Magellan is 4600 miles ; its great- 
est breadth from cape St Roque to cape 
Blanco, in lat. 4° S., 3500 ; superficial area, 
about 7,400,000 square miles. (See Amer- 
ica,) The surface rises gradually from 
the shores of the Atlantic ocean to the 
summit of the great mountain chain, which 
extends along the western coast, no where 
more than 80 miles from the Pacific ocean. 
This chain, called tlie Andes or Cor- 
dilleras (see the articles), stretches north 
and south through South America from 
capes Froward and Pilares, on the straits 
of Magellan, to the isthmus of Panama, 
where it sinks somewhat. It is volcanic 
almost thmughout; in many parts there 
are volcanoes in activity. The lofty val- 
ley of Quito (q. V.) is often desolated by 
earthquakes. On the Pichincha, Hum- 
boldt counted eighteen shocks in less than 
thirty minutes. To the soujh, towards 
the Rio de la Plata, are extensive plains 
covered with saltpetre and salt, in which 
the springs and rivers are also saline. 
From the gulf of Arica, on the western 
coast, to cape St. Roque, runs the moun- 
tain chain Chiquitos, separating the basins 
of the Amazons and of the Plata. At the 
foot of this ridge lie two immense plains, 
the pampas of the Plata (see Pampas), 
and the plains of the Amazons, the for- 
mer covered with grass, the latter with 
wood. To the north is the detached 
chain of Guyana, in the western part of 
which, called the Mei, the Orinoco rises ; 
the eastern part of the chain is called Tam- 
ucaraque. Still further north, on the 
coast of the Caribbean sea, is the chain of 
Caracas, or the sierra of Santa Martha, hi 
which is the Silla, 8500 feet high. This 
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chain bounds tne great basin of the Ori- 
noco, 1,000,000 square miles in extent. 
To complete tlie view of the natural di- 
visions of South America, it is necessary 
to distinguish the valleys of the three 
great rivers, which drain nearly the whole 
continent, and are striking features in its 
geography. The Orinoco, the Amazons 
and the Plata have been described in sep- 
arate articles. Besides these, the principal 
rivers are San Francesco in Brazil, the 
Colorado in Buenos Ayres, and the Mag- 
dalena in Colombia, flowing north into the 
Caribbean sea. The vicinity of the An- 
des to the western coast renders the 
streams which flow into the Pacific, little 
more than mountain torrents. The lakes 
are neither so numerous nor extensive as 
those of North America. Maracaybo in 
the north, Titicaca in the west, and Patos 
in the south-east, are the most considera- 
ble. In tlie great plains, temporary lakes 
are formed during the rainy season, by the 
overflowing of the rivers, which have 
sometimes been marked on the tnap«*. 
The elevated plains or plateaus of South 
America are inferior in extent to those of 
the northern division of the continent, not 
exceeding 100 miles in circuit ; but they 
arji^igher (from 8500 to 9000 feet), ani 
are separated by deeper valleys. The 
lowest plain, however, the Llanos, (q. v.), 
extends over a space of 250,000 square 
miles, from the mountains of Caracas to 
the forests of Guyana, and to the delta of 
the Orinoco. In some parts, it is covered 
with woods, standing under water; in 
others, it is destitute of trees and fountains, 
or bears a few scattered palms. In the 
dry season, the parched grass falls to pow- 
der, the ground cracks, and whirlwinds 
raise clouds of dust, which I'esemble the 
waterspouts of the ocean. .Even the alli- 
ator and the boa lie immovable in the 
ried clay, till they are revived by the first 
rains. Then the plain is suddenly cover- 
ed with a rich carjiet of grass. The cli- 
mate of Soutli America is colder through- 
out than in other regions under the same 
latitude. Even under the line, the heat is 
not excessive, owing to the height of the 
surface and tlie narrowness of the conti- 
nent in this part. Many of the summits 
ill the torrid zone are covered with per- 
petual snow. Humboldt fixes the snow- 
line under the equator at 15,000 feet. (See 
Snow-IAne.) On tlie cordilleras of Grena- 
da and Peru, it rains almost tlie whole 
year ; on their coasts, it never rains nor 
thunders at all. In other parts, the heat 
is tempered by the gi*eat marshy lowlands, 
or by frequent rains. In some of the 
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roiintries on the Amazons, it rains (hiring 
ten inontlis of the year. Guyana is thus 
rendered extremely unhealthy. In Pata- 
gonia, the air is raw, the skies are rm*ely 
clear, and the coasts are covered with al- 
most perpetual fogs, and subject to violent 
storms. In Terra del Fuego, tlie valleys 
on the northern side are in the vicinity of 
high, bare mountains, covered with snow 
in midsummer. The i)eciiliaritic8 of the 
soil and climate, of course, have an efioct 
upon die natural productions. The won- 
ders of the tropical vegetation are exhibit- 
ed in the great work of Bonpland and 
Humboldt — J^ova Ge7tera et Species Plan- 
tarurn^ quas in Peregrinatione ad Plagam 
fBquinoctialem Orbis Mvi collegerunt (fob, 
Paris, 1816). The iiotato (solanwn tuocro- 
is a native of the Andes, and, accoid- 
iiig to Pavon [Flora Peruvtana)^ grows 
wild around Lima, in Chile, and in other 
places. The natives cultivate it, and call 
it papas. There are fourteen species of 
the cinchona or quinquina known. (See 
Barky Peruvian.) Great quantities of die 
liark are collected between lat. and 6° 
south. Cacao, vanilla and maize are also 
nativ’e plants, and the soil yields a great 
number of medicinal plants and dye-stuffs, 
and resinous trees. Particularly remark- 
able are the aracatscha (q. v.), from the root 
of which a farinaceous substance of an 
agreeable flavor is obtained, and the wax 
[>alm, which grows to the height of 160 
— 180 feet. In America alone there are 
87 species of palms known, which are 
equally distinguished for their beauty and 
size, and for &eir various uses, furnishing 
wine, oil, wax, flour, su^r and salt. Of 
the orchideeBy the chief ornament of tin* 
tropical vegetation, 244 species are count- 
ed in America. Around the (Mitaracts of 
Tequendama, formed near Santa by 
the Bogota, nature appears to have scat- 
tered various species of unknown plants 
and strange animals, as from her horn of 
plenty. The forests are so thickly filled 
with bushes, trees and plants, as to be im- 
penetrable except in some places where 
the wild beasts have made a path to the 
water. Chile abounds in medicinal plants, 
frankincense, the cocoa-palms, &c. In 
the Brazilian forests there are more 
than eighty species of wood useful for 
carpentry or dyeing. In the low lands 
of the Orinoco, and on the coasts, the 
valuable guaiacum (q. v.) and caoutchouc 
(q. v.) exude from the trees. The planta- 
tions in Guyana yield all the productions 
of the West Indies without manure or 



dom, tlie lama, tli(^ guanaco and the vi- 
cu^m, of the shee]) kind, and the tapir 
and the peccary of the hog kind, are w- 
ciiliar to the countries on the Ancles. 
The American tiger, or jaguar (q. v.), and 
the puma (q. v.), are the principal beasts 
of prey, The alligator (q. v.), or cayman, 
attains to a Icngtli of fifleen feet and more. 
The birds are not numerous in the higher 
“IMirts of the country, but of gr^t variety 
of coloi-s and size, from the colibri to the 
condor. The low lands abound in birds 
mid fislies. The whale fishery on tlie 
coasts of Brazil is important, and the ma- 
nati, or sea-cows, are numerous in the 
rivers of Guyana. The alco, or wild dog, 
and the tuyu, or American ostrich, which 
inhabits the |>ampas, the electric eel, and 
the penguin, ai*c also Ibund in this part 
of the continent. In the great grassy 
plains between the arms of the Plata and 
the Madeira, roam numberless herds of 
wild lioraes aitd cattle, sprung from those 
brought to the country by Europeans. In 
tlie Brazilian province of Rio Grande and 
on the Plata, the latter ai*e so numerous 
that they are killed merely for their 
hides. In the high hmds are found some 
of the most venomous and dangerous of 
the seriient trilxi ; for example, the rattle- 
snake, the enormous boa (q. v.), &c. 
Ceiitifiedes, scor])ions, frogs (for instance, 
the raiia pipa of the Orinoco) and lizards 
are also fiamd. In Guyana, the air is filled 
with butterflies of the most various colors. 
The lantern flies light the traveller by 
night with their shining heads. The min- 
(eral kingdom abounds in the most pre- 
cious productions. In Brazil, diamonds 
are found of the largest size and in the 
greatest numl>er; but they are inferior to 
the Oriental diamonds. (See Diamondy 
and Diamond District.) In some parts of 
Brazil, there are gold mines; but the 
greatest (piantity of gold is obtained from 
tlie sands of rivers. Other minerals, as 
iron, tin, lead, (juicksilver, salt, &c., al- 
though abundant, are little sought after. 
Gold mines are found in Grenada and 
Pent ; platina (q. vj is found in the 
mines of Choco and mrbacoas ; silver is 
plentiful only in the colder Penivian 
provinces, and the silver mines of Potosi 
are less productive than formerly. (See 
Mine.) In Chile, there is scarcely a 
mountain without gold, or a river without 
golden sands. Copper and tin are ex- 
ported. (See South AmericOy Geology of, 
in the Appendix, end of this volume.) 
South America, formerly almost entirely 
in the possession of two effete monarchies 
of Europe, is now, with the exception of 
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Guyana, entirely independent of European 
rulers. It is divided into the empire of Bra- 
zil, the republics of Colombia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Buenos 
Ayres, or the United Provinces of La 
Plata, and the Banda Oriental, or Ura- 
guay ; Guyan^ Paraguay, or the domin- 
ions of Francia, and Patagonia, wWi the 
Terra del Fuego, in possession of the na- 
. tive tribes. The whole population is esti- 
mated at between 13 and 14,000,000. 
The history and geographical details of 
each of these divisions will lie found un- 
der the separate heads. (See, also, Jlmer^ 
ica, Columbus^ Americus^ Caboty Pizarroy 
&c., for the earlier history ; Bolivar y 
FrandOy Pedro /, SanMartiny SucrCySan- 
landery PaeZy &.C., for more recent events ; 
lor the commerce of South America, see 
tlie article Commerce of the fVorldy and the 
articles on the separate countries.) The 
population of South America is composed 
of whites, Indians and Negroes, and of 
various mixed races descended from two 
or all three of the jiiire varieties. The 
whites are mostly Creoles (([. v.), or na- 
tive born descendants of Europeans, the 
number of the latter being very small. 
The native trilxjs are, in some parts of the 
country, still entirely independent, and, in 
others, have long liecii subdued, and con- 
verted to the Catholic religion. (See In- 
(liansy American,) The Negroes are Afri- 
cans, or of African descent, and are not 
very irumerous. Slavery has been abol- 
ished in the' South American republics. 
Mestizoes (q. v.) form a large class of the 
po])ulation. Peace and order, which can 
only be secured by the stability of the 
governments and the intelligence of the 
people, are yet wanting to render the pos- 
session of liberty a blessing to these new 
states, and to heal the wounds which the 
bad policy of the parent states,* civil wars, 
and domestic factions, have inflicted on 
that part of our continent. 

South American Revolutions. (See 
the aiticles on the different countries of 
South America.) 

South Carolina. (See Cctrofina.) 

South Polar Islands. Cook sailed 
aoulli as far as lat. 60° S. (See Sandwich 
Land.) In 1819, the Russian captain 
Bellinghaiisen advanced to 70°, and, sev- 
eral years later, captain Weddel reached 
the parallel of 74° IS'; and the whale and 
seal fishery is carried on in the Antarctic 
ocean from the U. States. Still the soutli 
pole has not been approached so nearly 
as the north pole, nor have these waters 
been carefully examined. It was for a 
long time supposed that tliere was a great 


southern continent ; but later voyages 
render it probable that the Southern 
ocean does not contain any great masses 
of land. The islands which have been 
vifflted here are : New or South Georgia 
(Ion. 37° W. ; lat. 54° SCK S.), inaccessible 
during a great part of the year on account 
of tlie ice ; it wa.s discovered by La 
Roche, in 1675 : Sandwich Land, visited 
by captain Bellinghausen, ill 1819; he 
found it to consist of small islands, sur- 
rounded with icebergs, and enveloped in 
fog : New South Shetland, discovered in 
1819, by captain Williams (lat. 61°— -63° 
S. ; Ion. 70° — 81° W.) ; the captain ex- 
plored the coast for 200 miles, went 
on shore, and found the island covered 
with snow, and uninhabited; the coast 
abounded with whales and seals : Alex- 
ander and Peter’s island (lat. 69i° S.), dis- 
covered by Bellinghausen, in 1821 ; it is 
the most southern land yet discovered: 
the Austral or Southern Orkneys, dis- 
covered by captain Weddel, in 1822 (lat. 
60° 45' S. ; Ion. 50° W.), and described as 
a mass of naked rocks. — See Weddefs 
Voyage towards the South Pole (1825). 

South Sea. (See Pacific Ocean.) 

South Sea Islands. (See Australia.) 

South Wales, New. (See JVcw South 
mies. 

Southern Lights, or Aurora Aus- 
tralis. (See Aurora Borealis.) 

Southcott, Johanna ; a singular fiinar- 
ic, whose extravagant pretensions attracted 
a numerous band of converts in London 
and its vicinity, said to have, at one peri- 
od, amounted to upwards of a hundred 
thousand. She was bom in the w’est of 
England, about the year 1750, of parents 
in very humble life, and, L)eing carried 
aw'ay by a heated imagination, gave her- 
self out as the woman spoken of in the book 
of Revelation. In this capacity, although 
in the highest degree illiterate, she scrib- 
bled much unintelligible nonsense, and, 
for a while, carried on a lucrative trade in 
the sale of seals, whicJi tvere, under cer- 
tain conditions, to secure the salvation of 
tlie purchasers. A disorder subsequently 
giving her the outward appearance of 
pregnancy, after she had passed her grand 
climacteric, she announced herself as the 
mother of the promised Shiloh, whose* 
speedy advent she predicted. Tlie faith 
of her followers, among whom were sev- 
eral clergymen of the established church, 
rose to enthusiasm. A cradle of the most 
expensive materials, and highly decorated, 
was prepared 4y her expectant votaries at 
a iasliionable upholsterer’s, and every 
preparation made for tlie reception of the 
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miraculous babe that superstition and cre- 
dulity could induce. About the close of 
the year 1814, however, the prophetess 
began to have her mis^vings during soiiie 
comparatively lucid mtervals, in which 
she declared that, “ if she was deceived, 
she had, at all events, been the sport of 
some spirit, either good or evil and, Dec. 
27 in tnat year, death put an end to both 
her hopes and fears. With her followers, 
however, it was otherwise; and tliough 
for a time confounded by her decease, 
which they could scarcely believe to be 
real, her speedy resurrection was confi- 
dently anticipated. In this })ersuasion 
many lived and died ; nor is her sect yet 
extinct ; but, within a short period, sev- 
eral fiimilies of her disciples were living 
together in the neighborhood of Chatham, 
in Kent, remarkable for the length of 
their beards and the general singularity 
of their appearance. The body of Jo- 
hanna underwent an anatomical investi- 
gation after her death, when the extraor- 
(liiiary appearance of her shape was ac- 
counted for upon medical principles ; and 
lier remains were conveyed for interment, 
under a fictitious name, to the burying- 
ground attached to the chapel in St. John’s 
Wood. 

Southern, Thomas, a dramatic poet, 
>vas bom at Dublin, in 16(i0, and educated 
there at Trinity college. In 1G78, he 
Avent to London, with the view of making 
the law his profession, and entered him- 
self of the Middle Temple, but soon aban- 
doned the study, and dedicated his time 
to the cultivation of his muse. His first 
dramatic effort was a tragedy, entitled the 
Persian Prince, or the Loyal Brother, 
founded on the story of Shah Tharnas. 
It was first perfbrmed in 1682, and, be- 
sides mising the author’s reputation, pro- 
cured* him the favor of the duke of York, 
to whom he had paid his court in it. On 
the accession of James to the throne. 
Southern went into the army, and rose to 
the command of a company, in which he 
served during Monmouth’s rebellion. An- 
other of his tragedies, the Spartan Dame, 
written in 1687, was acted in 1721. From 
this period, he continued to produce oc- 
casionally comedies as well as tragedies: 
in the former style of composition, how- 
ever, he was far from being successful ; 
but two of his tragedies yet keep pos- 
session of the stage. These are his Oro- 
nooko, founded, it is said, on a true story, 
which forms the ^und-work of one of 
Mrs. Behn’s novew ; and Innocent Adul- 
tery, which, under its modem name, Isa- 
bella, or the Fatal Marriage, is one of tiie 


most pathetic drarnas in the language. 
The latter p^ of his days was passed in 
ease and affluence. His death took place 
in 1746, when he had attained the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-six. His works have 
gone through several editions. 

Southey, Robert, poet laureate, was 
horn at Bristol, in 1774, where his father 
was a wholesale linen draper. He receiv- 
ed his education at Westiriinstor school, 
where he took part in a rel>ellion against 
the master. In 1792, he became a stu- 
dent at Baliol college, Oxford, l)eing de- 
signed for the ministry ; but his Unitarian 
principles and the French revolution in- 
spired him with other thoughts. Mr. 
Southey had imbibed republican princi- 
ples with such zeal tliat he and his friends 
(Lovell and Coleridge) formed a plan of 
settling on the Susquehanna river, and 
establishing a cumniiinity (pantisocracy), 
in which all things should be in common. 
They had not, however, the money to put 
their plan in execution. In 1795, Mr. 
Southey first came forward aa an author, 
by ])ul)lishiug, in conjunction with his 
friend Mr, Lovell, a volume of poems ; and 
al)out the same time produced his re- 
publican drama of Wat Tyler, in wJiich 
he advocated the principles of liberty and 
equality with a fervor which exceeded 
that of any writer of his time. In the 
same year, he married Miss Fricker (sec 
Coleridge), and accompanied to Portugal 
his uncle, who was chaplain of the' Eng- 
lish factory at Lisbon. On his return to 
England, he devoted himself to literature, 
and ill 1797 gave to the world his epic 
poem of Joan of Arc, which was written 
in the short space of six weeks. The 
second edition was, however, almost en- 
tirely re-written. In 1798, he published 
his Letters from Spain and Portugal, tlie 
result of Ins observations in those coun- 
tries. His next work was the Annual 
Anthology, a collection of original poetiy’ 
by various authors, a volume of which 
was designed to make its apfiearance an- 
nually ; but it expired in 1800, at the sec- 
ond volume. His own minor poems he 
collected in 1797 and 1799. In 1801, he 
obtained the appointment of secretary’ to 
Mr. Corry, chancellor of the exchequer 
of Ireland ; but this appointment did not 
last. Mr. Southey, however, had a pen- 
sion of £200 a year granted to him, as a 
reward for his services during the short 
time he was in.office. He seems now to 
have been entirely converted from his re- 
publican principles, and, on his retiring 
from office, went to reside near Keswick, 
in Cumberland, with his wife and her two 
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sisters, one of whom was then married to 
his friend Mr. Coleridge, and the other was 
the widow of his friend Mr. Lovell. From 
that time, he appears to have been almost 
wholly employed in writing for the book- 
sellei*s, and has been a most fertile author. 
He has since produced Ainadis de Gaul, 
from the Spanish version (4 vols. 12ino., 
1803) ; the Works of Chatterton (3 vols.) ; 
'Thalalia, the Destroyer (2 vol^ 18011); 
Metrical Tales, and other l^oeiiis (1804) ; 
Matloc, a Poem (4to., 1805) ; Specimens 
of later English Poe‘ts, with Notes (3 vols., 
1807) ; Palmeriii of Enghuicl, from the 
Portuguese (1807); T^etters from Eiig- 
ImikI, written under the fictitious name of 
lOspriclla (3 vols., 1807) ; the Remains of 
Henry Kirk White, with his Life (2 vols., 
1807), to which he has since added an- 
other volume ; the Chronicle of the Cid, 
from the Spanish (4to., 1808) ; the History 
of Hrazil (4to., 1810), completed in three 
volumes; Omniana (2 vols., 1812); the 
Curse of Kehama (2 vols., 1813) ; Life of 
Lord Nelson (2 vols., 1813) ; Carmen Tri- 
uniphale (1814); Odes to the Prince Re- 
gent, the Einjieror of Russia, and the 
King of France (4to., 1814) ; Roderic, the 
last of the Goths (2 vols., 1814) ; a Poet’s 
I’ilgrimage to Waterloo (1815); a reprint 
of the Hyrth, Lyf and Actcs of King 
Arthur, with an Introduction and Notes 
(2 vols., 4to., 1817) ; the Life of John Wes- 
l<*y (2^vols., 1820) ; the Vision of Judg- 
ment, a Poem (1821); Rook of the 
Church (;3d ed., 1825); a Ilistor}' of the 
War in Spain and Portugal ((» vols., 1828) ; 
Select Works of British I^Mits, from Chau- 
cer to Jolinson (1831) ; Colloquies on the 
Progress and Pros[)ects of Society (1st and 
2(1 s(;ries), &c. In the Ciuarterly Re- 
view, to which he has been one of the 
principal contributors, Mr. Squthey lias 
attacked the refonners with all the bitter- 
ness of apostasy. He has not only waged 
war against principles, but has assailed, 
with acrimony, his former associates in 
politics, and every friend of liberal prin- 
ciples. In his religious and political prin- 
ciples, Mr. Southey displays the most 
narrow and illiberal spirit, vehemently 
^p|K)sing every measure of refonii in 
church and state. In his controversial 
writings, he assumes a fierce and acri- 
monious tone, and conveys his partial and 
prejudiced views with all the lieat and 
hlindness of a zealot. His prose works am 
remarkable for the purity and beauty of 
the style, and his poems arc characterized 
by great splendor of diction, dignity of lan- 
guage and metre (not, however, always sus- 
tained), and a rich and brilliant imagination. 


Southwark. (See London.) 

Souza Botelho, Joseph Maria, baron 
de, a Portuguese nobleman, distinguished 
as a diplomatist and man of letters, boni 
at Oporto, in 1758, studied at Coimbra, en- 
tered the army, and served from 1778 to 
1791. He was successively Portuguese 
ambassador at Stockholm, Copenhagen 
and Paris, till 1805, and spent the rest of 
his days in literary retirement. His lei- 
sure was devoted to the preparation of an 
edition of the Lusiad of Canioens, with a 
memoir. This magnificent work, [)riiited 
by Didot at Paris, in folio, with engrav- 
ings by Gerard, appeared in 1817. In 
1824, be published a translation, in his na- 
tive language, of the Lettres Portiigaises, 
with the French on the opposite pages, 
and prefatory observations. His death 
took place in 1825. After the death of 
his first wife, he married, at Paris, in 1802, 
the countess de Fluhanlt, widow of the 
count de Flahault, guillotined in 1792. 
This lady is well known in the literary 
world as the authoress of Emilie et AU 
phonse; AdHt de Senanges; Charles et 
Marie ; and other popular works of fiction. 

Sovereign, in politics; a word of vari- 
ous meanings. In the widest sense, it 
denotes that political person, or body of 
j)ersons, from whom all legjil power is 
considered to emanate. Thus, where the 
monarch is regarded as the original foun- 
tain of all legal jmw'cr, he is called the 
sovereign : in an aristocracy, such as that 
of Venice was, the body of the nobles is 
the sovereign ; and in a democratic re- 
public, like ours, the people themselves, as 
the soiirci' of poww, are the sovereign. 
The historical origin of sovereignty is 
viewed by some as of great importance : 
others think it of little moment. The in- 
quiries of the first class have led them to 
diverse results. Some of them say that the 
pow'er which the divine law confers on 
the father over his tamily, gradually gave 
rise to chief priests and inonarchs. They 
acknowledge no true sovereignly but that 
vested in a monarch. Others derive 
sovereignty from the right of the strong- 
est. The husband lias a right, they say, 
to exercise authority over his wdfe, be- 
cause he has the powder to do so ; and the 
authority of the monarch rests on the same 
foundation. Strangely enough, this ver\- 
theory, which, in foct, justifies all kinds of 
rtwolutions, and is the principle w^hence 
springtlie violences which continually con- 
vulse the despotisms of Asia (see the be- 
ginning of the article Slavery), has been 
preaehed of late, with great zeal, by many 
of the apostles of divine right and abso- 
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lutism. {See Haller, Louis von.) Others, 
again, have traced the origin of sovereign- 
ty to the social compact, representing a 
number of men as uniting to form a state, 
and as delegating certain powers to cer- 
tain individuals or bodies of men, either 
expressly or tacitly (in the latter case, the 
delegation being proved by the resump- 
tion of the delegated power at the pleas- 
ure of the majority). The advocates of 
this opinion rely upon the fact, that in 
many instances we find such contracts ac- 
tually made in the case of civilized na- 
tions, as well as of tribes in their infancy, 
who easily remove a chief if he is disa- 
greeable to the majority ; and where no 
contract is found recorded, they say that 
the monarch’s power rests on the consent of 
the people, because they have the power to 
remove him, if they choose ; and we often 
find him, in fact, driven from his throne by a 
revolution of his subjects. The doctrine 
of divine right, they contend, is quite un- 
necessary to account for a people’s sub- 
mission to a particular man, because there 
are abundance of other causes to account 
for the fact of a people or an army sup- 
porting one man in authority rather than 
another. 

Others, we have said, consider the his- 
torical origin of sovereignty of little im- 
portance in determining the true source 
of sovereign power. Its principles, they 
say, can be well settled without ascer- 
taining thispKiint, just as we can settle the 
true principles of language, music, archi- 
tecture, the useful arts, &c., although we 
may be unable to trace out their origin. 
The great question is not. How did gov- 
ernments orimnate? but. What is the prin- 
ciple which lies at the basis of them all, 
and becomes more distinctly developed 
with the progress of political society ? 
The principle which supports the organi- 
zation of a tree remains the same wheth- 
er it be raised from a seed or a cutting ; 
and the inquirer would learn but little of 
its nature from determining to which of 
these its origin is to be referred. If we 
investigate the nature of man and of gov- 
ernments, we cannot but see that the fun- 
damental principle of all the latter is 
the sovereignty resting in the collective 
body of the individuals comj>rising a po- 
litical society, often disguised in various 
ways, sometimes to the benefit, sometimes 
to the disadvantage, of the pciople. This 
theory has rapidly gained ground of late, 
and, in fact, was, to a great degree, al- 
ways acted upon in Europe until the last 
century, when the monarchs of the con- 
tinent strove to establish systematic des- 


potisms. Never would so much have 
been said about the sovereimty of the 
people, had not the monarchs and the 
supporters of absolute governments started 
sijcii absurd theories respecting the nature 
of sovereignty. What we have said refers 
immediately to the internal organization of 
states. The external sovereignty, i. e. the 
entire independence of one government 
upon oilers, and the acknowledgment 
of tins independence by other govern- 
ments, are intimately connected with its in- 
ternal constitution. A sovereign state, 
therefore, may adopt whatever laws it 
pleases for the regulation of its domestic 
concerns, and, as to its external relations, 
is not l>ound to acknowledge any superior. 
It may, therefore, appeal to arms or to ar- 
bitration if differences arise iKJtween it 
and another state. The princes of the 
German empire (while that emj)ire exist- 
ed) were called Stais mi-souverains, be- 
cause they stood, in certain respects, un- 
der the emperor, and were not entirely 
free in their foreign relations. The states 
forming the confederacy of the U. States, 
call themselves sovereign ; but they are 
not so in the sense in which this word has 
always been taken, l)ecause they have 
^ven up to the general government many 
of the rights of sovereignty ; i. e. such as 
can be exercised only by the supreme 
power of the state, or in the name of the 
whole state. The rights of sovereignty 
embrace the power of making* laws, 
and of providing for the adininisti*ation 
of justice, even by capital punishments ; 
the power of making war and peace, 
and of conducting the foreign relations 
of the country; of raising and support- 
ing armies, levying taxes, of coining 
money, &c. The various states of the 
Union hav,e ceded the following |x>wers 
to congress — the power to declare war, 
maintain annies and navies, and make 
peace ; to regulate all foreign relations ; to 
raise taxes ; to coin money, and provide 
for matters connected with it ; jurisdic- 
tion in certain cases (see Courts), and the 
power of legislation necessary for carry- 
ing into execution the delegated powers. 
(See also Constitution.) — Sovereifpi also 
means, in a narrower sense, the monarch, 
even if he is acknowledged to share bis 
power with other branches, as in Eiig- 
iand, where the king by no means unites 
in himself the whole sovereign power. 
(See Political Institutions, Estates, uiifi 
Le^timacy.) 

Sovereign; an English coin. (See 
Coins.) 

Soy ; a dark-colored sauce, prepared 
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by the Chinese from the seeds of a sort 
of bean (dolichoa aqia). The plant has an 
upright and hairy stem, erect bunches of 
flowers, and pendulous, bristly Ppds, each 
containing about two seeds. The com- 
mon story that soy is made from cock- 
roaches or beetles, has probably originated 
from the form and color of these beecte. 
The process of preparing soy consists in 
' boiling the seeds until they become iwft, 
and mixing with them an equal weight 
of wheat or barley meal, coarsely ground. 
This mixture is fermented, and, a certain 
proportion of salt and water being added, 
the whole is allowed to stand for two or 
three months, care being taken to stir it 
daily : at the end of this time it is ready 
for use. The seeds are, besides, employed 
in China and Japan as food : they are 
made into a kind of jelly or curd, which 
is esteemed very nutritious, and is ren- 
dered palatable by seasoning of different 
kinds. In Japan, they are put into soups, 
and are the most common dish of the 
country, being frequently eaten three 
times a day. Soy is chiefly imported 
from China and Japan, and that from the 
latter country is the most highly esteemed. 
The quantity annually sold in England, 
at the East India company’s sales, is from 
800 to 2000 gallons. 

Spa, or Spaa ; a celebrated watering- 
place in the Belgian province of Liege, 
situated in a romantic valley, surrounded 
by heights covered with woods, about 
seven leagues from Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
population, 3100. Spa has been long &- 
mous for its medicinal springs, which are 
mentioned by Pliny, and are six or seven 
in number. The principal ones are Pou- 
hon, Geronst^re, Sauveniere, and Tonne- 
let. The waters are all chalybeate, and 
those of Poulion, being the most strongly 
impregnated, are bottled for Exportation. 
(See MinerdL Waters. ) Their effect is 
diuretic and exhilarating ; useful in cases 
of relaxation, obstructions of the liver, &c. 
They are visited in the warm season, last- 
ing about four months. The company is 
composed, in a great measure, of men of 
rank from Germany, France, Russia, Neth- 
erlands, and England. Spa is provided 
with various amusements, and has good 
accommodations. The new Vauxh^l is 
one of the finest buildings of the kind on 
the continent. The town, on account of 
its being resorted to from various parts 
of Eiurope, has been allowed neutrality 
during tlie hottest wars. The prome- 
nades are the four o’clock walk (/a prairie 
de quaire heurea)^ and the seven o’clock 
walk (la prairie de sept heurea), so called 


from the hours at which they are respec- 
tively visited. The inhabitants manuflic- 
ture various little ornamental articles of 
varnished wood, as boxes, &c., called Spa 
work (ouvrage de Spaa). 

SpAONOLE'rro, a celebrated painter, 
whose true r.ame was Joseph Rimra, or 
Ribeira, was bom at Xativa, in Valencia, 
in 1588, but educated at Naples, and 
probably takes the name by which he is 
usually known from the country of his 
birth. He was at first a pupil of Cara- 
vaggio, but aflerwards improved himself 
by the study of the works of Raphael 
and Correggio, at Rome and Parma. Af- 
ter his return to Naples, he was appointed 
court painter to the viceroy, the duke of 
Ossu/ia (q. v.), and overseer of all the 
royal works, in which pOst he conducted 
with great haughtiness towards the artists, 
and is said to have shown a particular 
jealousy of Domenichino. It has been 
said that Ribeira concealed himself, out 
of chagrin, occasioned by an amour of 
don John of Austria, natural son of Philip 
IV, witli one of his daughters, and that 
nothing more was heard of him ; but, ac- 
cording to Bermudez, he died, in good 
circumstances, at Naples, in 1656. Ribeira 
excelled in the representation of terrible 
scenes, such, for example, as the flaying 
of St. Bartholomew. He executed such 
subjects witli a minute accuracy that ex- 
cites horror, and was very skilful in delin- 
eating the separate parts of the body — hair, 
wrinkles, skin, &c. There are works of 
his in Naples, Paris, Vienna and Dresden. 

Spagnuolo. {See Creapi.) 

SpAiiis, or SiPAHis ; a part of the 
Turkish cavalry, which is said to have 
l)een organized by Amurath I, the founder 
of the janizaries. (See Janizaries.) Their 
number is estimated at 20,000 men. 
They are paid by the sultan. The lowest 
rate of pay is twelve aspers a day ; but 
those wlio have |>erformed ei^cial ser- 
vices, or have the advantage of favor, re- 
ceive higher })ay. When the sultan takes 
the field in person, each spahi receives a 
present of money ; and the janizaries en- 
joyed the same privilege. The spahis 
are composed of two classes : the spaha- 
oglari, who have red, and the silhaiart, 
who have yellow banners. The latter, 
who pretend to have been instituted by 
Ali, the pupil of Mohammed, were for- 
merly the most important ; but tlie former 
have now become superior. The usual 
^ms of the spahis are a sabre, a lance, a 
jereed (a dart about two feet long, which 
they hurl with great strength and skill), 
and a second sabre, or rather broad- 
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sword, attached to the saddle. Soiuc of 
them have bows and arrows, and also pis- 
tols and carbines ; but they make little use 
of fire-arms. In war, the sjmhis form a 
tumultuous mob, without disci[>line or 
organization. Their first charge is for- 
midable ; but if they are unable to make 
an impression on the enemy’s line after 
three attempts, they flee in confusion. 

Spain [Espanay The physical fea- 
tures of the Spanisn peninsula have exer- 
cised a most important influence on tlie 
character and histoiy of its inhabitants. 
The whole surface of the peninsula com- 
prises 225,600 square miles, of which 
187,110 belong to Spaii^ and the rest to 
Portugal and the republic of Andorra ( 1 10 
square miles]. It is separated from 
France and tne rest of Europe by the 
Pyrenean chain of nioiiii tains, and is sur- 
rounded by three seas, tlie Mediterra- 
nean, the Atlantic, and the bay of Biscay. 
Spain lies between lat. 36° and 43° 47' N., 
and between Ion. 9° 13' W. and 3° 15' E., 
and is the sixth in extent of territory 
among the European powers. The bay 
of Biscay gives great facilities for north- 
ern commerce ; the gulfs of Alicant and 
Rosas offer secure harboi-s and roads to 
the merchants of Italy, the Levant, and 
Northern Africa, whilst the bays of Co- 
runna and Cadiz open to her mariners 
the path to the Indies. One hundred 
passages lead over the Pyrenees to France ; 
but only three of these are passable for 
carriages. (See Pyrenees.) From this 
frontier ridge rise the Cantabrian moun- 
tains, which traverse Asturia and Galicia, 
and terminate at cape FinisteiTe. To the 
south-east extends the Sierra d’Occa, five 
ridges of which, running nearly east and 
west, separate the basins of the Minho, 
Douro, Tagus, Guadiana and Guadal- 
quivir ; and two others, to the south-west, 
form the southern point of Spain, the 
island Tarife. The valleys of the Xucar 
and the Ebro have a southerly direction. 
These sierras, among which the Somo 
Sierra, the Guadorrama, the Sierra Mo- 
reno, the Alpuxarras, the Sierra Neva- 
da, and the Sierra de Rondo, are the [)rin- 
cipal, surround the plains of Castile and 
La Mancha (the highest of such extent in 
Europe) with strong bulwarks, and even 
constitute distinct moral divisions of the 
inhabitants. The whole country thus 
appears to be formed of several great in- 
trenched camps, and is admirably adapted 
for a war of posts, and particularly for 
guerilla warfare. Although Spain con- 
tains 150 considerable streams, very few 
of which, however, are navigable, there 


is a deficiency of water. Except the Al- 
bufera, in Valencia, there is no lake of 
much extent; and there are no marshes 
except in the valley of the' Guadiana. 
The marshy islands in the Guadalquivir 
have been drained and planted since 
1819. The dry and jmre mountain air 
renders the inhabitants vigorous and 
healthy : the sea breezes have the same 
effect upon the coasts ; but in the southern * 
parts the scorching solano, from the shores 
of Africa, is felt during some seasons. 
Snow lies upon the summits of some of 
the mountains till July; and the capiud 
is situated in a region fifteen times more 
elevated than the site of Paris. The 
fertile soil, wherever it is well watered, 
produces abundance of plants with little 
cultivation. The finest wines are export- 
ed in great quantities f Alicant, Sherry, 
Malaga), and other kinds are cor.sumecl 
at home. Since the expulsion of the 
Moors, agriculture has been in a low state, 
in spite of the patriotic exjjrtions of nu- 
mci*ous societies ; hardly two thirds of 
the productive soil is under cultivation. 
Wheat, in Valencia, yields from twenty 
to forty fold. The Andalusian wheat com- 
mands a higher price in the Spanish 
market than the northern. Among the 
principal productions are olives, saffron, 
anise, cumin, cork, esparto or Spanish 
broom, soda, &c. In the warmer parts 
of the country, the sugar-cane and the 
banana thrive ; and even the heaths, or 
landaSy are covered with fragrant herbs 
and shrubs. But neither the wood (ex- 
cept in the maritime districts), which is 
sold by weight in Madrid, nor the com 
(with the exception of barley), is produced 
in sufficient quantity to supply the wants 
of the inhabitants. The breeding of Me- 
rinos is profitable for the mesia (a society 
composed ‘of owners of the flocks), but 
is injurious to agriculture. The whole 
number of migrating sheep is about ten 
millions ; that of the stationary flocks, 
alwut eight millions. Valencia produces 
much silk : Andalusia breeds excellent 
horses; but the Andalusian studs have 
lost their importance. The mules are 
also of excellent quality. The goldmines 
of Spain have long ce^ased to be worked ; 
but iron, copper, tin and lead are obtained. 
Silver mines are worked on the Sierra 
Morena, and the quicksilver mines of AI- 
maden, in La Mancha, are rich, but do 
not yield enough for the mining opera- 
tions pf America. Sea and mineral salt 
are abundant, and there are mineral 
springs at Salcedon and other places. 
The Spanish people are descended from 
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Iberian iJelta, mixed with Carthaginian 
and Roman colonists, with a strong infu- 
sion, at later periods, of Teutonic (Gothic 1 
and Moorish blood. The population of 
Spain was estimated by Minaiio, in 1826, 
at about 13,900,000 ; and that of the Span- 
ish colonies at 4,088,000, making the total 
population of the monarchy 17,988,000. 
The kingdom is politically divided in- 
to fourteen principal parts, each of 
which has its separate authorities and 
administration, and several of which 
are subdivided into smaller jirovinces, 
forming, in all, forty-one provinces. The 
division into fifty-one provinces by the 
cortes, in 16^2, was abolished on the 
restoration of absolute power. The 
general divisions arc as follows: 1. the 
kingdom of Navarre ; 2. the Vascon- 
gades, or Biscay ; 3. the [iriiicipality of 
the Asturias; 4. the kingdom of Gali- 
cia ; 5. the kingdom of Arragon ; 6. 
the princijiality of Catalonia ; 7. the 

kingdom of Leon ; 8. Old Castile ; 9. 
Estremadura; 10. New Castile; 11. 
the kingdom of Valencia ; 12. Andalu- 
sia (including the kingdoms of Cordova,. 
Seville, and Grenada) ; 13. the kingdom 
of Murcia; 14. the Balearic isles. The 
Spaniard is, in genend, temperate, perse- 
vering, reserv’ed, honest and pious. The 
Spanish gravity is more observable in the 
higher than in the lower classes, or among 
women. The Spaniard of the lower or- 
der has more gayety, wit, vivacity, and, 
though frugal, is so iiuiitferciit to outward 
goods, that, were he less courteous and 
good-humored, he might pass for a prac- 
tical philosoj)her of tlie school of Dio- 
genes. His pride of birth, rank and faith 
appears, however, on every occasion ; and 
he is suspicious, irritable and vindictive. 
This pride also manilests itself in the 
contempt w'ith which the norflieni Span- 
iard, the inhabitant of Biscay or the As- 
nirias, looks down upon the native of 
the south, whose darker comjdexion and 
smaller frame betray his Moorish blood. 
The nobles are distinguished into the (itu- 
lados, grandees who have the right to 
cover tJiemselves in presence of the king 
(in 1787, their number was 129), marquis- 
es, counts, and viscounts (in 1787, their 
number was 535) ; and the lower nobility, 
ravalleroSy escuderos^ and hidalgos (q. v.l, 
the number of whom, in 1797, w^os 
484,131. Music, singing and dancing are 
national amusements. The two fbnner 
are simple, often monotonous, but full of 
feeling the latter is extremely voluptu- 
ous. The bolero is popular on the sta^ : 
the fandango and seguidilla are favorite 
VOL. XI. 43 


dances in the open air, and in the family ; 
the latter is danced by four couple, to tJie 
music of the cithcni, which the player 
accompanies with his voice. Athletic 
s[)orts, as the harra (throwing an iron bar 
at a mark) and balloon (a game at ball) 
a^ common. The favorite popular amuse- 
ment is the bull-fights (q. v.), which was 
rohibited in 1805, Imt has been revived 
y Ferdinand VII. The Spaniard, in gen- 
eral, is of the middle size, and well built, 
with an expressive countenance, brilliant 
eyes, white teeth and black hair. The 
men of the higher classes are much less 
robust than those of the lower. The 
Spanish women are distinguished for 
beauty of person and dignity of manner. 
Their complexion is neither white nor 
delicate, but healthy : they dress witli 
taste, and move with ease and grace : 
they are unaffected, and have often, par- 
ticularly among the lower classes, a ready 
vein of wit. In general, they are char- 
acterized by intelligence, deep feeling, 
fidelity and constancy ; but they arc al- 
most entirely uneducated. Their courage 
and patriotism have often been displaycnl 
even in the field of battle. The strict- 
ness with which the female sex ^❖as for- 
merly treated, and the formal stiffness 
which prevailed in society, have been 
much diminished ; and the Oriental Moor- 
ish traits are gradually disappearing. The 
most important element in Spanish soci- 
ety is religion : the ecclesiastics form the 
most privileged order, and every family 
endeavora to find a place in the church 
for sbmeof its members. Religion, how- 
ever, consists merely in the outwanl ob- 
servances of the church, in the practice 
of penances, and in the reverence of priests 
and monks. The a]X)stle James is die tii- 
telaiy" saint of the kingdom ; but he has 
lost reputation, since Charles HI, with the 
estates, in 1760, took an oath of their be- 
lief in the immaculate conception of the 
virgin Mar}% who was declared the pat- 
roness of the Spanish monarchy. The 
invocation of the virgin is, therefore, the 
chief act of divine service ; and there 
ai-e saints for all ordera and degrees, 
whose festivals occupy a great portion of 
the time. The clergy, particularly the 
inquisition, has hitherto usui’iied the di- 
raction of education and literature ; and 
die Spanish church has thus obtained 
])osscssion of the supreme jiower, al- 
though it has had the jinidcnce to conceal 
its exercise of it. The most enlightened 
ecclesiastical college is that of the chapter 
of San Isidoro, which has been exposed 
to persecution on a charge of Jansenism. 
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The edict of March 2d, 1819, divided tlie 
prohibited books into two classes: 1. 
books which are forbidden even to those 
who have received a license from the Ho- 
ly Office for reading prohibited books in 
general ; and 2. books which contain revo- 
lutionary principles, are directed against 
the inquisition, the clergy, true religion, 
the king and monarchical power, or 
which ridicule the sacrament of marriage, 
or jealous men. The importation of 
Spanish books, printed out of tlie coun- 
try, is punished by four years’ conhne- 
ment to the galleys. (See Inquisition.) 
The number of the clergy, before the 
wars with France, was 256,000 ; in 1826, 
146,696, among whom were sixty-one 
archbishops and bishops, 61,327 monks,and 
31,400 nuns. According to an estimate of 
a member of die cortes, the income of 
the clergy and convents in Spain, in 1808, 
from their real estate alone, was $51,000,000; 
and, according to the statement of Argu- 
olles, minister of finance in the time of 
the cortcs, the property of the church ex- 
ceeded, bv one third, the domains of the 
state. *Phe inaction of the Spanianl 
arises less from indolence than from his 
frugality and fondness for religious festi- 
vals, the fertility of the soil, and the ease 
with which his few wants are supplied. 
The system of taxation — founded not 
upon the land, but upon production — and 
the privileges and monopolies of particu- 
lar classes and societies, also contribute 
to discourage industry’. The greatest ac- 
tivity prevails in the maritime towns and 
provinces, where industry is sure of its 
reward. The woollen manufactures are 
the most impoitant ; but they do not fur- 
nish more than one twentieth of the con- 
sumption. The best stuffs are made at 
Segovia and Guailalaxara, There are silk 
manufactures at Talavera, Madrid,Segovia, 
Toledo, Valencia, &c. ; but less flourishing 
than in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Iron and steel w'ares are exported from 
Biscay, blankets from Valencia, and fine 
handkerchiefs from.Barcelona. The black 
Cordovan leather, from Cordova, is of 
excellent quality. The manufacture of 
hats at Valencia, Segovia, &c., and of sail- 
cloth, is on the increase. The glass and 
mirror works at San Ildefonso produce 
good articles, but at a high price. The 
porcelain of Madrid is much inferior to 
that of other countries. The principal 
tobacco works are in Seville. The espar- 
to, or Spanish broom, is a peculiar prod- 
uct of Spain, and is spun and woven 
into forty different articles. The com- 
merce has undergone an entire change 


since the loss of the American colonies, 
from which the mother country receiv-’ 
ed $35,000,000 yearly in gold and silver, 
and $20,000,000 in cochineal, cacao, va- 
nilla, sugar, tobacco, hides, cotton, vicu- 
gna wool, cinchona, dye-woods, ipecacu- 
anha, sarsaparilla, &c. The commerce 
with the colonies was closed against all 
foreign nations, but, since tliey have be- 
come independent, is carried on by the 
Nortli Americans, the English and Elutch. 
Internal commerce suffers from the heavy 
tolls, and the want of means of commu- 
nication. Among the five canals, none 
of which are completed, tlie imperial ca- 
nal, or the canal of Arragoii, is the most 
important. The form of government is 
monarchical. The king, who bears the 
title of Catholic mahsfy^ is absolute in 
Castile, Arragon, and in the islands ; but 
the three northern provinces of Biscay, 
Guipuzcoa, and Alava, have mainnined 
their privileges; and they consented to 
pay the extraordinary taxes of 1816, only 
on condition of the confirmation of these 
privileges, and tlie removal of the troops 
stationed among them. The Cortes forms 
an important element in Spanish his- 
tory. (See Cories.) The crown is hered- 
itary, both in the male and female line. 
The crown-prince has the title of prince 
of Asturias; the other children of the 
king are called infantes and infantas. The 
king is grand master of the orders of the 
golden fleece, of St. Jago (St. James), of 
Calatrava, of Alcantara, or Montesa, and 
of Charles III. The order of Maria 
Louisa was founded in 1792, for sixty la- 
dies of the high nobility. The reigning 
king, Fenlinand VII (q. v.), was born in 
17^, and ascended the throne in 1814. 
His three firet wives died without chil- 
dren ; his fourth wife, Mary Christina, sister 
of Ferdinand, king of the Two Sicilies 
(bom 1806, married 1829), has borne him 
a daughter, who is heiress apparent to the 
Spanish throne; to which don Carlos, 
his brother, bom in 1788, is next heir. 
The predecessors of Ferdinand have 
been, 1. of the Austrian dynasty : Philip I, 
husband of Joanna of Castile ; Charles I 
of Spain (V, as emperor of Germany 1, re- 
signed the crown 1556; Philip H (died 
1598); Philip III (1621); Philip IV (1665) ; 
Charles II (1700): 2. of the Anjou 
(Bourbon) dynasty ; Philip V (abdicated 
in 1724, but his successor, Louis, dying the 
same year, he resumed the crown, and 
died 1746) ; Fenlinand VI (died 1759) ; 
Charles III (1798) ; Charles IV (resigned 
1808). Of the Bonamrte dynasty, Joseph 
(expelled 1813). The coloniid posses- 
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>sion9 of Spain are, in Asia, the Philippine 
islands and the Carolinas ; in Africa, the 
presidios (towns on the coast) of Ceuta, &c.« 
rernnantsof her former conquests in North 
erii Africa ; the Canaries, and the three 
islands on the coast of Guinea, Annaboa, 
Fernando Po, and Prince’s islaq^* in 
America, Cuba and Porto Rico are the 
sole relics of the magnificent colonial em- 
pire of Spain. The administration is 
conducted partly by five ministers, who 
have a seat and voice in the council, and 
partly by the provincial councils, of which 
the most distinguished, the council of 
Castile, existed as early as 1246. Justice 
is administered in the towns and villages 
hy alcaldes, of whom there ore five classes, 
^^he alcaldes may ores, or superior alcaldes, 
are also called corregidorea. An appeal 
lies from them to the royal courts (audien- 
das), of which there are twelve at Valla- 
dolid, Grenada, &c., and to each of which 
is attached a chamber of criminal juris- 
diction. The laws, the judiciary, and the 
legal process, all stand in need of a thor- 
ough reform. The public revenue is 
about $20,000,000; the expenditure is 
much greater, and the public debt is stat- 
ed at nearly $800,000,000. In 1817, the 
conscription was introduced ; at the close 
of 1827, the forces consisted of 91,000 
men, including the militia, and of 350,000 
royal volunteers. The naval force is com- 
posed of ten ships of the line, sixteen 
frigates, and. thirty other vessels, with 
14,000 men. — See, for the geographical 
and statistical accounts of Spain, the 
works of Bourgoing, Townsend, La- 
l)orde, Boiy de St. Vincent, and Miuano’s 
Dicdonario de Emana y Portugal. The 
fourth edition or Laborde’s ItirUraire de 
CEspagne (5 vols., and an atlas) appeared 
in 1827. — For descriptions of the life, 
manners and character of the Spaniards, 
see Southey’s Letters written in Spain and 
Portugal ; Doblado’s ( Blanco White) LeU 
ters from Spain ; A Year in ^ain, by 
a young American ; and Inglis’s Year in 
Spain (London, 1831,2 vote., 8vo.). 

The ancient history of Spain embraces 
the period previous to the great irruption 
of the northern tribes into the Roman 
enmire. As early as tlie third century 
before the Christian era, the two rivals, 
Rome and Carthage, contended for tlie 
possession of this important peninsula. 
The determined spirit of the people is 
shown by tlie resistance of Saguntum to 
Hannibal (B. C. 219), of Xativa( A. D. 1707) 
and Barcelona (A. D. 1714) to Philip V, 
and of Sars^ossa (1808 and 1809) to Na- 
poleon. ]\Iore than one Roman army 


found its grave in Spain. The Lusitanian 
Viriathus, at the head of his countrymen, 
withstood the Roman power till he fell by 
assassination (B. C. 140). For fourteen 
years, the Romans attempted, without 
success, to subjugate the Numan tines, till 
Scipio (B. C. 133) triumphed over the 
ashes of the city, whose inhabitants had 
destroyed themselves. Afterwards, this 
land, which is possessed of much natural 
strength, afforded refuge to several of the 
])opular leaders of Rome, on their fall 
from power. Thus Sertorius, an adherent 
of Marius, lived in Lusitania (B. C. 72), 
and the sons of Pompey fought against 
CeBsar in Ilispania Bcetica, where Cneius 
fell. After a struggle of 200 years, when 
Agrippa, the general of Augustus, con- 
quered the Cantabrians, Spain was first 
completely subjected to the Roman pow- 
er. Augustus himself founded the colony 
of Caesar Augusta (Saragossa) and Augus- 
ta Emerita (Slerida). For 400 years, the 
Roman manners and language took root 
in the Spanish provinces, which, in Cae- 
sar’s time, had a population of 40,000,000. 
Merida supported a garrison of 90,000 
men; Tarragona had 2,500,000 inhabit- 
ants. In the arts of war and peace, the 
peninsula rivalled Rome. Pomponius 
Mela, Seneca, Lucan, Trajan, and Theo- 
dosius the Great, were natives of Spain. 
The Celtic language continued only in 
Cantabria, and is still understood in Bis- 
cay, as William von Humboldt’s investi- 
gations have shown. See his Attempts to 
ascertain the original Inhabitants of Spain 
hy Means of the Basque Language (Ber- 
lin, 1821). — The Middle Ages of Spain 
include the times of the Gotha and Ara- 
bians ftrom the irruption of the barbarians 
into the Roman empire to the fall of 
Grenada, the last Moorish kingdom in 
Spain (1492). At the commencement of 
the fifth century, the Vandals, Suevi and 
Alans spread themselves over the ]^nin- 
sula. About 419, the brave Wallia found- 
ed the kingdom of the Visigoths in Spain. 
The Vandals, from whom Andalusia re- 
ceived its name, could not withstand him, 
and withdrew into Africa in 428. From 
467 to 484, the great Eiiric extended the 
kingdom of the Visigoths by the expul- 
sion of the Romans, and gave them their 
first written laws. At lengtli Lcowi^ld, 
in 585, overthrew the kingdom of the 
Suevi, in Galicia. Under his successor, 
Rcccared I, the introduction of the Cath^ 
olic faith, in 586, gave the corrupt Latin 
language the predominance over tlie 
Godiic ; and, after that time, the unity of 
the Spanisli nation was maintained by tlie 
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Catholic religion and the political influ- 
ence of tlie eJergj'. But, alter 125 years, 
Alaric’s tamily, Vroin revenge at being 
passed by in the choice of a king, ivcal led 
the Arabians, who had passed over into 
Africa. King Roderic fell in the seven 
days* battle against Tarik, at Xeres dc la 
Fromera, in Andalusia, in 711. After that, 
the greatest part of Spain became a prov- 
ince of the caliphs of Bagdad. Forty 
years later, in 7^5, Abdorrhaman I, the 
last of the Ommiades, made himself mas- 
ter of Spain, overthrowing the govern- 
ment of the Abassides, ami establisliing a 
sepanite caliphate at Cordova ; which, 
however, after 1038, fell to i)ieces, the 
difterent governoi's l>f'comiiig imlepen- 
dent, and assuming the title of kings. 
Thus Arabian princes reigned at Stu*agos- 
sa, Toledo, Valencia and Seville. In 
these j)laces, the Moorish language and 
customs were almost universal. Yet the 
Christians wei*e allowed the free exercise 
of their religion. The Arabians likewise 
})ermitted tlieir new subjects (called Mo- 
zaraltiaiis, tliat is, spurious Aral)ians) to 
retain their language, laws and magis- 
trates. At this time, tlie Jews spread over 
Spain. Meanwhih', the Visigoths, under 
their hero Pelayo and his successors, 
maintained their freedom in the moun- 
tains of Asturia and Galicia. The Moorish 
governments being weakened by changes 
of dynasties, and by internal dissensions, 
the Christian kings wrested from the Ara- 
bians one portion of the country after anoth- 
er, till, after the great victory, winch the 
united Christian princes obtained over the 
Almohades, in 1220, at Tolosa, in Sierra 
Morena, there remained to the Arabians 
only the kingdom of Grenada, which was 
likewise obliged to acknowledge the Cas- 
tilian supremacy in 1240, and was finally 
conquered by Ferdinand and Isabella in 
1491. During the perio<l of Arabian 
l)ower, agriculture, commerce, the ails 
and sciences, flourished in Spain. The 
population was considerable. In Tarra- 
gona, there were 80,000 families, or 
350,000 inhabitants. The ric!li city of 
Grenada contained 70,000 houses, 250,000 
inhabitants, and 50,000 men able to bear 
arms. The Ommiades had connexions 
with the Byzantine empcroi's. The uni- 
versities and libniries at O)r(lova and other 
places were resorted to by Christians, as the 
seat of the Greco -Arabic literaiure and 
the Aristotelian philosophy. From these 
institutions, Europe received the knowl- 
edge of the present arithmetical charac- 
ters, of gunpowder, and of paper made 
from mgs. Among the Gothic Spaniards, 


the blending of the chivalrous and reli- 
gious spirit gave occasion to the founda- 
tion of sovemi military orders. The weat 
Ci<l (q. V.), or don Rodrigo Diaz do Vivar 
el ('^ampendor, the hero without an equal, 
has lieen eelehrated sinee the end of the 
eleventh century jus the hero of his age. 
*rhe romantic elevation of national feeling, 
which found its support in the religious 
faith and natioiinl church, preserved the 
Christian (lOthic states Navaree, Arragon 
and Asturia, from many internal and ex- 
ternal (hmgers. The eoiinfy of Castile, 
at first called Burgo.?, lieeame, in 1028, a 
separate kingdom. h>rdinaiid I, by his 
marriage in 1035, united with it Leon and 
Asturia. For him the groat Cid conquer- 
ed a part of Portugal. The kingdom of 
Navarre has existed since the ninth cen- 
tury. It foiTued a part of the Sfianish ter- 
ritory of Charlemagne, south of the Pyre- 
nees, ohtainerl by conquest from t'lc Ara- 
bians, and extending ns far as the Ebro. 
Here, in the county of Barcelona, now the 
jiriiicipality of Catalonia, powerful vassals 
ruled, till one of tliern, Raymond V, Ihv 
carnc, by marriage, king of Arragon, in 
1135. llis descendants in the male line 
reigned there 258 years. Ali)hon8o VJ (died 
1109), king of Leon, Castile and Galicia, 
together with Portugtil, as far as Montego, 
conquered the Moorish kingdom of Tole- 
do, or New Castile ; hut he gave up Por- 
tugal (q. V.) to his son-in-law Henry of 
Burgundy. Ferdinand III did mojfe: he 
conquered Cordova, Murcia, Jacn, Seville, 
Cadiz, and subjected Grenada to a feudal 
dcijendencc on him. He became, in 1252, 
tlie true founder of the kingdom of Cas- 
tile, by establishing tlic rule of indivisibil- 
ity and primogeniture in the succession. 
Still the whole was as yet but an imper- 
fect confederation. The privileges grant- 
€*d to the»*Jews in Spain, in the middle 
ages, had an injurious influence on the 
government and the j)ublic welfare. 
They were placed nearly on a level with 
tlie nobles; they were appointed ininis- 
tera of finance, farmers of the public rev- 
enues, and stewards to the great: thus 
they obtained possession of all the money 
in the country, and, by their excessive 
usury, at length excited a universal out- 
ciy against them; and, in 1492, they 
were liaiiished for ever, to the number of 
800,000, from Spain. The improvement 
of tlie countiy was much retarded by the 
defects in the public administration, par- 
ticularly in rc‘gard to the taxes, by power- 
fid vassals, Imd kings, and family disputes : 
so that the tliinl estate was not formed in 
Castile till 1325, 200 years later tluin that 
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oV Atragon, and with inferior privileges. 
Meanwhile, the Cortes, consisting of the 
estates of the kingdom, namely, the cler- 
gy, the high nobility, the orders of knights, 
^d eighteen great cities, restricted the roy- 
al power, without, however, bringing about 
a state of legal order. But, in Arragon (a 
kingdom since 1035), of which Alphonso 
I, since the conquest of Saragossa, in 1115, 
had been in complete possession, the third 
estate was formed before the middle of 
tlie twelfth century, sooner than in any 
other European country, and a well-set- 
tled political order ensued. Disputes be- 
tween the king and this estate, or of the 
members of this estate among themselves, 
were decided by a supreme judge, called 
justitia* (See Mariana, Teona de las 
Cortes, Madrid, 1812.) From these cir- 
cumstances, and the wisdom of tlie kings, 
the country flourished. Arragon com- 
prehended, besides Catalonia and Cer- 
dagne, already united to it, in 1135, the 
counties of Roussillon, Montpelier, the 
Baleares, or Majorca, from 1220 (where, 
however, from 1276 to 1344, a collate- 
ral line reigned), also Valencia, from 
1238, Sicily from the Sicilian Vespers, in 
1282, and Sardinia from 1326. But, by the 
provisions of James II, in 1319, the states 
of Arragon, Catalonia and Valencia only 
were indissolubly united, each with its 
own constitution. At length the mar- 
riage /)f prince Ferdinand of Arragon 
(see Ferdinand V the Catholic), with Isa- 
bella, heiress of Castile, in 1469, laid the 
foundation of the union of the crowns of 
Castile and Arragon. This followed on 
Ferdinand’s accession to the throne in 
1479. — See Murphy’s splendid work upon 
the Arabian Antiquities of Spain (London, 
1816) ; and the Introduction to the History 
of the Mohammedan Empire in Spain ; and 
particularly Conde’s History of the Do- 
minion of the Moors in Spain (Spanish, 
Madrid, 1820), with the History of the 
Visieoths, by Joseph Aschbach (Frankfort 
on tlie Maine, 1827J ; and doctor E. A. 
Schmidt’s History oj Arragon in the Mid- 
dle Ages (Leipsic, 1828; the t>vo last in 
German). — With this union, with the en- 
tire subjugation of the Moors, and the 
discovery of America, a new period in the 
history of Spain begins. The young 
monarchy advanced immediately to the 
first place among the European govern- 
ments; but, exhausted by political and 
^iritual oppression, it quickly declined 
in consequence, till the Spanish branch 
of the Hapsburg race became extinct in 
1700. Spain now became a power of 
the second rank, under the kings of 
43* 


the house of Bourbon. These rei|gied 
without a Cortes, and brought Spain into 
a close political connexion with France. 
At length they sunk before the power of 
Napoleon, and the revolt of Spanish 
America followed. The state of Spain 
since the restoration of the Bourbons will 
be treated in the sequel . — From 1479 to 
1700. Spain had, when Fer^nand and 
Isabella founded the monarchy, a popula- 
tion of about 14,000,000, which, however, 
was much divided by difference of cus- 
toms and laws. To unite the discordant 
parts into one powerful nation, was the 
great object which occupied for forty- 
three years Isabella, Ferdinand and car- 
dinal Ximenes. (q. v.) By a severe ad- 
ministration of justice, and by tlie institu- 
tion of the Hermandad (q. v.), order was 
established through the countiy. The 
royal power was particularly strengthened 
and extended by the introduction of the 
inquisition, hnd by the union with the 
crown of the office of grand master 
of the three great military orders of 
Castile. Grenada was conquered in 
1491, after a ten years’ war. Soon after 
began the cruel persecution of the 
Jews and Moors, so injurious to Spain. 
They were obliged to be baptized, or to 
leave the country. Till then toleration 
had prevailed in Spain. Princes and no- 
bles at one time even fought for the Albi- 
genses; and, in the thirteenth century, 
die kings of Arragon braved the papal 
excommunication. But by this system of 
persecution the peace and prosperity of 
the country were deeply shaken. The 
discovery of America, in 1492, by Chris- 
topher Columbus, under the patronage 
of Isabella, withdrew much of the activ- 
ity of the nation from the improvement 
of the mother country ; and avarice, united 
with fanaticism, established in the West 
Indies an unwise colonial system. In 
general, the politics of Spain, under Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, were characterized 
by cunning and desire of foreign aggran- 
dizement, as appears from the acquisition 
of Naples, die league of Cambray, and 
the conquest of Navarre, south of the 
Pyrenees, diough the warlike fame of the 
nation was maintained by one of the 
greatest commanders of his time, Gonsal- 
vo Fernandez of Cordova, and by the 
expedition of the great Ximenes into the 
noith of Africa. After Charles I (as em- 
peror of Germany, Charles V, q. v.J, son 
of the Infanta Joanna and Philip ot Bur- 
gundy, had succeeded his father in the 
government of the Netherlands, his ma- 
ternal grandfather (1516) in that of Spain, 
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aiui his paternal gi'andilither in that of the 
Aostriaii dominions (1519) ; and after he 
had repres^d, witli the help of the no- 
bles, insurrections in Valencia and Ma- 
jorca, and particularly in Castile (J520), 
where the third estate demanded a freer 
constitution; and after he had anniliilated 
the principal part of the liberties of the 
nation by the sepai*atioii of the d(dil)era- 
tivc estates, — Spain became the first mili- 
tary and jK>litical power in Euro|)o, 
during the four wars which Charles 
carried on with Francis I of h rance*, and 
by which he obtained Milan. The victo- 
ry of the Spaniards at Pavia (Feb. 24, 
3525), w'hich made Francis I the prisoner 
of Charles, in iNIadrid, till the peat'o of 
Madrid (Jan. 14, 1521)), and the. expedi- 
tion of Charles into the north of Africa, 
extended the fame of the Spanish arms 
throughout Europe. The wealth which 
flowed in fn^in iMexico, coinpicred by 
Cortez, in 1518, and from Peru and Chile, 
conquered by Pizarro and Almagro, in 
1528, wiis not siiflicietit to supply the de- 
mands of the royal treasury ; so that the 
revenues of the crowu wM^re exhau.sted, 
the taxes increased, and debts contracted. 
The thirty-five years’ union of Cernmny 
w'ith Spain promoted i\m intercourse he- 
tw'cen tlie two countries. Put the strength 
of the powerful rnonarcliy w'as exhausted 
by the forty-two years’ tyranny of Ifliilip 
IF. (q. V.) Oppression and religions in- 
tolerance, war and iiisnrrcctioiis, occa- 
sioned the loss of the Netherlands, and 
depopulated the rest of the monarchy; 
and the conquest of Poitugal, wdiich re- 
mained iinile<l with Spain from 1581 to 
11)40, could not prevent its decay. Eng- 
land and Holland triumphed over the 
naval force of S[»airi, and d<^stroyed her 
commerce ; and Pliilip died in 1,5J)J^, a 
bankrupt. Under bis weak successors, 
Philip HI (died 1()21), Philip IV(died 
l()h5), and Charles II (die<l 1700), the 
abuses in the adminisfnition inen^ased. 
An incurable wound was inflicted upon 
the country by the expulsion of (500,000 
Moriscoc's in ibCO. On the whole, the 
persecutions of the Arabians cost Spain 
about 2,000,000 of souls, and the cxj)ul- 
sion of the Jews about 800,000. The 
southern coasts, likewise, were depopu- 
lated by the eonfmual incursions of the 
pirates of Northern Africa. J^ivorites, 
such as Lenna and the count Olivarez, 
wasted the resoiirces of the kingdom. 
Olivarez (q. v.) wished to employ liarsh 
measures ; insurrections were (jxcited ; 
and Mazarin (q. v.) compelled Spain to 
acknowledge the superiority of France, 


in the peace of the Pyrenees (1659))! 
By tlic peace of Aix-la-Chnpelle, in 
1668, by that of Nime^uen, in 1()78, and 
by the reunioiu of Lotus XI V, Sjviiii lost 
many ])Iucrs in the Nt'thcrlaiids and 
Fraiiche Comf(?. But after the death of 
Charles II (1700), the monarchy sunk en- 
tir(ily«ft*om its ancient elevation, in consc;- 
qiioiiec of the wars respecting the Span- 
ish succession ; and the population, which, 
in 1688, amounted to alK)ut 11,000,000, 
had diminished, in the first (bnrteen years 
oi the 18th c(‘ntur>% to about 8,000,000. — 
From 1700 (o 1808. Charles 11, the Ja.st 
Spanish soven'ign of the nice of liaj)s- 
burg, ill his second w^ill, made Philip of 
Anjou, a gmndson of his sister, the con- 
sort of Louis XIV, and second son of the 
dauphin, solo heir of his dominions, in 
ordiT to prevent the division of the Span- 
ish monarchy, which had been n^solved 
on in a trciily hi'twcen England, Jtollund 
and Fmneo. Louis XIV acknowdedged 
liis grandson king, according to the testa- 
ment. Th(*. emperor Leopold I, of the 
race ofHapshiirg, laid claim to the throne, 
wdiilst William 111, king of England mid 
stadtliolder of Holland, was in tavor of a 
division of the monarchy, for the sake of 
preserving tlie balance of power in Eu- 
rope. Tlie nieasuri^s ol’ lionis XIV at 
length brought on a war with P^ngland. 
Tlius began the war of the Spjiiiish sne- 
cossion (see Ei/gcyic, Marlborough^ Utrecht, 
Peace of), in wdiicli the Bourbon, Phili[> 
V, after many changes of fortune, by the 
vietories of iierwick and Vendome, main- 
tained himself on the Sfianish throne in 
opposition to Charles of Austria (after- 
wards the emperor Charles VI ). But by the 
peace of Utrecht, in 17K1, he was obliged 
to resign tin? Spanish clepondencies in 
Europe — Naples, Sardinia, Parma, Mi- 
lan and tl>e Netherlands to Austria, and 
Sicily to Savoy. England likewise re- 
tained Gibniltar and Minorca. Under 
tlie Bourbons, the nation lost its last 
constitutional rights ; for Arragoii, Cat- 
alonia and Valencia were treated by 
Philip as conipierod countries. The last 
diet lield in (Jastilc was in 17U1, and in 
Saragossa in 1720. Biscay and Navarre 
alone retained some of their privileges. 
The ambition of cardinal Alheroni (q. v.), 
in 1717 et sec;., involved Europe for a 
short time in confusion. Spain, in 17.‘15, 
again obtained possession of tJie Two Sici- 
lies, for the Infant Carlos, and, in 1748, 
of Parma, for the Infant Philip. Naples 
and Sicily were ceded to a Spanish Bour- 
bon. Under the reign of Charles III, 
1759 — 88, the Bourlmn family compact 
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^of 17(^ involved Spain, to its injury, in 
the war between the French and English. 
The expeditions against Algiers likewise 
niiscarned ; as did the siege of Gibraltar, 
in the war of 1779 — 83. Yet this did 
not disturb the course of the internal ad- 
ministration, to the improvement of which, 
men like Aranda, Campomanes, Oiavides 
and Florida Hlanca (q. v.) devoted them- 
selves. They provided ])articularly for 
the advancement of agriculture, the useful 
arts, and commerce. The population 
consequently increased. According to 
the census of 1708, it amounted to 
9,300,000, and in 1798, to 10,001,000 men. 
The power of the inquisition was restrict- 
ed, and the secret opposition of the Jesuits 
annihilated at a blow', by the pragmatic 
sanction of April 2, 1707, which banished 
them from all the Spanisli dominions, and 
confiscated their property. Jlut the imagi- 
nation of the nation was employed upon 
the mystery of tlie immaculate conception, 
and the sinless purity of.the virgin Maiy'. 
The pope, at the desire of Charles JH, 
deeJanid the whole Spanish monarchy, 
together with the colonies, under the pro- 
tecting influence of the inniiaculate con- 
(•cj)tion. The king established some or- 
d(^rs with the device of a female figure 
dressed in white and blue, in allusion to 
this doctrine ; and every Spaniard, who 
wished to receive a degree from a univer- 
sity, or to belong to u corporation, and 
(wen» mechanics, on joining the tissocia- 
tions of tlieir trades, were obliged to take 
an oath of their firm belief in the immac- 
ulate conception. The progi-css in im- 
provement, even during the reign of 
Charles IV, 1788 — 1808, was obvious; so 
that Florida Blanca was able to quiet the 
wish of the peo])le for the reassembling 
of the ancient cortes. But he was super- 
seded, in 1792, by Godoy (q. v.l, whose 
administration was ns void of plan as it 
was injurious to the stale, and grondy ex- 
asperate<l the nation ; so that the fall of 
the most ft)rtunate and proudest favorite 
of modern times, was immediately fol- 
lowed by that of the royal house. Spain, 
at first, entered with zeal into the war 
against the French republic (the volun- 
tary contributions of the nation to the ex- 
penses of the war amounted to 73,000,000 
francs); hut the favorite, who wished to 
conduct the war from his palace, ruined 
all, and hastenefi to concliKlc the discred- 
itable peace of Basle, by which Spain re- 
signed half of St. Domingo ; on which oc- 
cwision Godoy received the title of “ prince 
of peace.” He then concluded with the 
republic, the leaders of which deluded 


him with the prospect of placing a Span- 
ish prince on the throne of France, the 
important offensive anil defensive alliance 
of St. lldefonso, in 1796, and declared 
war against England ; hut being defeated 
at sea, Spain lost Trinidad, by the peace 
of Amiens, in 1802. In consequence of 
the entire interniption of the colonial 
trade, taxes and debts increased, whilst 
the credit of the nation sunk. The prince 
withdrew from the conduct of affairs, but 
his relation Cevallos (q. v.), after the 
banishment of the able Urquijo, became 
prime minister in 1800. The prince re- 
tained his infliicnce, and rose to higli dig- 
nities. He leaned to the politics of Napo- 
leon, and commenced military operations, 
in 1801, against Portugal, which was 
obliged to cede Oliven^a to Spain, at the 
})eace of Badajoz ; whilst France took 
possession of Parma, and made its duke 
king of Etruria in 1801 ; in consequence 
of which, Spain ceded Louisiana to Na- 
poleon, who, in 1803, sold it to the U. 
States. Charles IV, in the war betw een 
England and France, in 1803, having pur- 
chased permission to remain neutral, by 
a monthly tribute of 1,000,000 piasters to 
Nn[)oleon,the English seized the Spanish 
frigates, which w^ere carrying the products 
of the American mines to Cadiz (October, 
1804); and Sjiain, though suffering under 
great exhaustion, famine, and the yellow' 
fever, was compelled to declare war 
against England. The victory of the 
English at Trafalgar, Oct. 21, 1805 (q. v.), 
destroyed its naval power ; the hold Mi- 
randa (q. v.) excited the desire for indo- 
])endence in Spanish America, in 180(>, 
and Napoleon overthrew the throne of the 
Bourbons in Na]>lcs. — See the works of 
Desormeau, Chronolofrical •Abridgment of 
the History of Spnin (in French) ; and of 
W. Coxe, Memoirs of the Kings of Spaht 
of the House of Bovrhon (1700 — 1788, 2d 
edition, London, 1815). 

HI. »^am from 1808. The prince of 
peace (Oct. 3, 1806) called on the na- 
tion to arm against “the common ene- 
my and Napoleon, therefore, sent a 
Spanish army, under Romaiia, to Den- 
mark, and another, under O’Farill, to 
Tuscany. Oct. 27, 1807, he concluded a 
secret treaty at Fontainebleau, respecting 
the division of Portugal, mentioned in the 
article Napoleon, 28,000 French soldiers, 
maintained by Spain, inarched over the 
Pyrenees, and were joined by 11,000 
Spanioids. The family quarrels of the 
royal family favored the plans of the 
French ruler on S|>aiii. Tlie prince of 
Asturias (Ferdinand) had refused to mar- 
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ry the sistcr-in-law of the prince of 
peace ; and, to secure himself against tiie 
vengeance of the offended favorite 
Godoy^ he wrote, by the advice of Es- 
coiqiiiz, his former teacher (Oct. 11, 1807), 
to Napoleon for protection, and requested 
the hand of one of his nieces. The em- 
peror did not answer tliis letter till April 
10, 1808, when the prince was on his 
way to Bayonne. At the time of his 
writing to Napoleon, the prince had ad- 
dressed a letter to his father, exposing the 
mistakes and abuses of the adminis- 
tration, and requesting to be allowed 
some participation in the govermiient. 
The queen was enraged, and the prince, 
Escoiquiz and the duke of Iii^tado, 
were arrested. Charles IV, at the insti- 
gation of Godoy, now wrote to Napoleon, 
stating that the* prince of Asturias had in- 
tended to dethrone him, and to deprive 
his mother of life, so that he ought to be 
excluded from the succession. The jun- 
ta, however, which was convened for 
that purpose, unanimously acquitted the 
prince and the other prisoners ; but Godoy 
induced Ferdinand to ask pardon of the 
king and queen ; on which the king caus- 
ed the letter to be published in the Ga- 
zette of Madrid, and Issued a decree 
granting pardon to the prince on account 
of his repentance. The other prisoners 
were banished. Thus ended, in Novem- 
ber, 1807, the process of the Escurial. 
In the mean while, French troops had en- 
tered Spain. Charles IV received them 
as allies ; but, on a sudden, the court pre- 
pared to leave Aranjuez for Seville. It 
was rumored that the royal family in- 
tended to go to Mexico. A violent com- 
motion now took place in Madrid, and 
multitudes flocked to Aranjuez. March 
18, 1808, the people and the soldiers 
broke out into fury against the prince 
of peace, who was only mved by the 
promise of the prince of Asturias, that 
he should be brought to justice. In other 
parts of the country, also, the people 
showed their bitter hatred of this unwor- 
thy favorite. Charles IV, on the same 
day, took the command of the army 
and fleet, the prince of peace being dis- 
missed. But on the 19th, he resigned the 
crown in fevor of kis son, of which he 
informed Napoleon, as he had done of 
the former step. Ferdinand VII, on 
March 2^ made a public entiy into Ma- 
drid, which had been occupied by Murat, 
grand-duke of Berg, and commander of 
3ie French troops, the dav previous. Fer- 
dinand informed Napoleon of his as- 
sumption of the royal power ; but the em- 


peror caused tlie whole family to be 
conveyed to Bayonne, where he himself 
arrived, April 15. Charles IV had se- 
cretly retracted his resignation, on March 
21 ; and on tlie same day the queen had 
written to Murat, to obtain nrotectiou 
for tha prince of |>eafee. Charles IV in- 
formed Napoleon of his having retracted 
his resignation ; and, in short, the affairs 
of the royal family were most wretchedly 
embroiled. (For an account of the pro- 
ceedings at Bayonne, see the article 
Joseph Bonaparte,) During the meeting 
at Bayonne, a commotion, attended with 
bloodshed, took place, on May 2, at 
Madrid. The Spaniards had been ex- 
cited by tlie arrogance of the French, 
and attacked them. Many were killed 
on both sides. This event is thought to 
have hastened tht* steps taken at Bavonne. 
But though the most enlightened )mrt of 
the Spaniards were in favor of Joseph, 
and ^1 the ministers of Ferdinand VII 
entered Madrid with him (July 20), some 
parts of the country would not acknowl- 
edge him so easily, in many cases insti- 
gated by the priests and monks, who had 
every thing to fear from a more enlighten- 
ed government. It could not, however, 
be expected that any countiy should 
change dynasties so suddenly without a 
struggle ; yet this struggle would have, at 
length, ceased, had it not been kept up, 
in the sequel, by the support of England. 
The people in Asturia first took up arms ; 
Arragon, Seville and Badajoz followed. 
Palafox carried from Bayonne to Sara- 
gossa the order of the prince of Asturias, 
that the people should arm ; and the su- 
preme junta received permission to as- 
semble the cortes. Revolution broke out 
every where, which the French were too 
weak to reskit. Moncey retreated to Va- 
lencia ; and generals Dupont and Wedel 
were beaten at Baylen, July 19 and 20, 
1808. The badge adopted by the Span- 
ish soldier was a red ribbon, with the in- 
scription Fencer o TMrir par paJtria y 
por Fernando VII, June 6, the junta at 
Seville had issued a proclamation of war. 
The French squadron at Cadiz surren- 
dered, June 14, to the Spaniards. Six 
days later an insurrection broke out in 
Portugal. July 4, the alliance of Great 
Britain with the Spanish nation was pro- 
claimed, and a struggle began, which, 
whatever opinion may be entertained 
respecting the conduct of Napoleon, eve- 
ry one vml admit to have 1^ as far as 
respected Spain, to nothing but evil. 
Marshal Bessi^res was successful in the 
battle at Medina del Rio Secco, July 14, 
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Lo^rcr ^iioral Cuesta; but the affair at 
TBaylen, above mentioned, decided the re- 
treat of the French from Madrid, and, 
August 23, Castafios entered the city. 
OeiHjral Rornana had secretly embarked 
his troops at Fuhnen, and landed in Spain, 
and Wellesley was victorious over the 
French under Junot, August 21, ^t Vi- 
meira, on which the PVench general ca- 
pitulated the day after at Cintra, and soon 
after evacuated Portugal. A central junta 
had been formed September 25, 1808, but 
unity did not prevail in it. Napoleon ad- 
vanced with a new army, November G, as 
far as the Ebro. On the 10th, Soult de- 
feated tlie centre of the great Spanish 
army. Victor and Lefebvre’s victory oh 
the 11th, at Espinosa, opened the way to 
Asturia and the northern coast ; and, in 
consequence of the success of Lannes, 
at Todela, November 22, many fugitives 
took refuge in Saragossa. (See Saragossa*) 
I’he mountain pass of Somo Sierra was 
taken by assault, by the French and Poles, 
November 30, under Napoleon and Bes- 
sieres ; and, December 2, the French ar- 
my appeared before Madrid, which sur- 
rendered on the 4th. The central jun- 
ta now retired to Badajoz, and af- 
terwards to Seville. The Spaniards be- 
lieved that the success of the French 
was owing to treachery, and more 
than one of their generals was assassu- 
nated in consequence of this suspicion. 
The ^French gained many victories and 
took many, fortresses ; but the conquerors 
remained masters onl\r of the places 
which they occupied. The guerillas sur- 
rounded and harassed them every where.* 
No line of communication was safe for 
the French : their means of supj)ort fail- 
ed. In vain did Napoleon, December 4, 
1808, abolish the feudal privileges, and 
tlie inquisition ; in vain did Joseph try 
every means to win the love of the people ; 
nothing could avail against the fanati- 
cisjn of the monks. Austria now declar- 
ed war. Napoleon was obligtHl, in Janu- 
ary, 1809, to leave the conduct of the 
war to his marshals ; and the Spaniards 
considered his departure as a victory. Dur- 
ing the following five years, the French 
generals did all that tlilent and courage 

* According to Carniccro, the system of the 
guerillas was principally organized l>v Rornana. 
Cicneral Juan Martin, surnained the fUnipecinr/lo, 
collected a body of tlioin in the neighborhood of 
Madrid. Among the other guerilla leaders. Mina 
and Porlier were distinguished. This sy.sicm 
preserved the energy and the confidence of the 
nation unbroken. A tier every reverse, the Span- 
iard’consolcd himself with the well-known non im- 
porta. 


could do ; but the charm of Napoleon’s 
presence was wanting, and Wellingtoji 
(q. V.) finally triumphed over them. The 
situation of Joseph became extremely un- 
pleasant, even as regarded his relations 
with France, as has l^en stated in tlie ar- 
ticle Joseph Bonaparte, Many of his ad- 
herents began to waver when the rumor 
was spread that Napoleon intended to 
separate some jirovinces from Spain; 
against which, however, Joseph declared 
himself explicitly. The struggle contin- 
ued during six bloody campaigns, from 
May 2, 1808, to the battl(5 of Toulouse., 
April 10, 1814. Every where, and almost 
daily, blood was shed, from Cadiz to Pam- 
))eluna, and from Grenada to Salamanca. 
No mercy was shown. Spanish women 
tortured and murdered the prisoners. Sev- 
en hundred French prisoners were drown- 
ed in the Minho. In Oporto and Coimbixi, 
the French sick and wounded were mur- 
dered in the lio.spilals. Even non-combatant 
officers were killed. The supreme junta 
created armies with restless activity. Na- 
poleon^s exertions were also great The 
French forces in the peninsula, wffienmo.st 
numerous, viz. when Mass^na marched 
with 80,000 men to Portugal, amounted 
to 200,000 infantry and 30,000 cavalry ; 
and, in 1813, when Madrid and Vallado- 
lid were evacuated by them, to 130,000 
infantry and 20,000 cavalry. The non- 
combatant officers, besides, were ex- 
tremely numerous. In the French lines, 
the sword and dagger, plague and want, 
were active in the work of destruction. 
De Pradt estimates the loss which Fi’ance 
suffered in the actual expenses of the war, 
during six years, at 230,000,000 of francs, 
without reckoning the loss occasioned by 
the interruption of commerce. Two ob- 
jects chiefly occupied tlie French generals 
in 1809 and 1810 — the re-conquest of Por- 
tugal, and the march over the Sierra More- 
lia to Cadiz. As the British had become 
masters of Portugal, and the northern 
coasts of Spain, including Fcrrol and Co- 
runna, were again open to their ships, 
the fe-coiiquest of Asturia was not 
effected by Ney and Kellerm^m until 
May 14 — ^20, 1809. In the mean time, sir 
Arthur Wellesley (subsequently duke of 
Wellington) advanced from Lisbon, by t ho 
way of Alcantara, up the Tagus, fuui Cu- 
esta joined him near Tnixillo, wbils^t the 
English general Wilson advanced over 
Placenzia, and the Spaniard Venegas, 
from the SiciTa Moreiia, towards IMadrid. 
This bold plan of attack wils frustnited by 
the battle of Talavera (July 27 and 28), 
The English, indeed, were victorious over 
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Joseph, Victor and Jourdan; but, not 
being sufficiently supported by the Span- 
iards, and being threatened by Soult and 
Ney advancing on their dank, they were 
obliged to retire to the frontiers of Portu- 
gal ; after which Venegas also began to 
retreat, and was defeated by Joseph at Al- 
monacid, August 11, as was Wilson by 
Ney, in the passes of Baros. Madrid thus 
escaped a siege. August 18, the Spanish 
orders of monks were abolished ; but this 
measure was far from popular, and the 
sufferings of Spain, whicli the people, as 
usual, attributed to the existing govern- 
ment, tended greatly to aggravate the ex- 
citement of the mass of the nation against 
their French sovereign. The central junta 
at Seville now resolved to yield to the 
universal wish, to assemble the cortea and 
to nominate a regency. New armies were 
created. Arezaga advanced with 55,000 
men as far as Ocaiia, where, however, he 
was entirely defeated by Mortier, Novem- 
ber 18. Madrid, therefore, was arain 
saved ; but in Catalonia, Arragon and Bis- 
cay, the bloodiest struggle was carried on 
with the bands of the insurgents. The 
Empecinado’s troop advanced even to 
the vicinity of Madrid. In Old Castile, 
the troops of Barrioluchio, Couvillas, 
Bodrigues and Jacobe, in Navarre, the 
troops of Mina, were a terror to the ene- 
my. The largest company of them, 4500 
men, under the dreaded Marquesito, for- 
merly a colonel in the army, encountered 
several French generals in tlie open field. 
In vain did the French establish fortresses 
on their lines of communication, and en- 
deavor to protect their rear by movable 
columns. Yet their plan against Andalusia 
succeeded. With 22,000 men, the rash 
Arezaga thought he could maintain the 
line on the Sierra Morena, fifteen leagues 
long, intrenched and mined, and having 
in its centre the fortified pass of Perape- 
ros, against 60,000 troops commanded by 
the best generals of Europe. Dessolles 
and Gazan, on Januaiy 20, 1810, took the 
passof Despenna-Peras ; Sebastian! storm- 
ed the defile of St. Estevan, and took the 
bridges over the Guadalquivir ; and, Jan- 
uaiy 21, Joseph entered Baylen. Jaen 
was conquered ; Cordova submitted. Se- 
bastiani occupied Grenada January 29, 
Mala^ February 6-, and Joseph entered 
Seville Februaiy from which the junta 
had fled to Gacuz. This place, the only 
one which remained in the hands of the 
Spaniards, defended by 16,000 men under 
Albuquerque, and 4000 English soldiers 
under Gnmam, and the combined British 
and Spanish fleets, was besieged Februa- 


iy 6; but all the eflbrts and oners of 
the French were in vain. The war in 
Catalonia and Arragon continued. In 
Leon, the French conquered Astorga, 
April 22, and now directed their arms 
against Portugal. In this country, to the 
north of the Tagus, Wellin^on com- 
manded a British army of 30,000 men, 
and Beresford a Portuguese army of 59,500 
men, besides 52,800 militia. The right 
wting of Wellington, at Bodajoz, was join- 
ed by 20,000 Spaniards under Romana, 
and 8000 under Ballesteros. The main 
body of the allied force was ixisted on 
the heights of Lisbon, which had been 
rendered impregnable. Wellington’s plan, 
therefore, was defensive. Maii^na began 
his undertaking in June, by the siege of 
Ciudad-Rodrigo, which surrendered July 
10, and Ney entered Portugal, over the 
river Coa, July 24 ; but Almeida, which 
was defended by Coxe, detained Mass^na 
until August 27, when it was obliged to 
capitulate. Wellington ordered the whole 
countiy, through which Ma^na could 
follow him, to ^ laid waste ; and the lat- 
ter was obli^d to take measures for the 
support of his army during four weeks, 
before he could proceed. At last, Mass^- 
na advanced, September 18, over tlie Mon- 
deja, to Coimbra. On this march, he 
was beaten, on the 27th, at Busaco, but, 
nevertheless, was able to occupy the 
heights of Sardico, which opened to him 
the plains of Listen. Wellington*' now 
entered the strong position of Torres- Ve- 
dras, which consisted of two lines on the 
heights of Lisbon, defended by 170 well- 
placed works and 444 cannons. Mass^na 
found this position unassailable, and re- 
treated, after several engagements of little 
importance, November 14, to Santarem. 
Here he remained till March, 1811, when 
he was compelled, by want of provisions, 
to evacuate rortugal entirely. He hardly 
succeeded, by the Wtle of Fuentes d’Ono- 
ro, of two days’ continuance, in eftect- 
ing a union with the garrison of Almeida, 
which blew up the works, and fought its 
way to him under Brenier. But the 
French were victorious at other points. 
Suchet, Januaiy 2, 1811, took the impor- 
tant fortress of Tortosa, in Catalonia, 
and, June 28, after a murderous assault 
of five days, the fortress of Tarragona : 
Soult took the frontier fortresses towards 
Portugal, Oliven^a and Badajoz, March 
10 ; and Victor defeated the English gen- 
eral Graham, who wished to deliver Ca- 
diz, March 3, at Chiclann. In the autiunn, 
Suchet marched against Valencia. After 
having beaten the army under general 
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Saguntum fell, October 26, and 
Valencia surrendered, January 9, 1812. 
Wellington now again entered Spain. 
Jan. 19, he took Ciudad-Rodrim, and, 
April 7, Badfuoz. (q. v.) But ne was 
ill supported by the cortes and the re- 
gency, consisting of general Blake* ai|4 
naval officers Agar and Ciscar. Marmont 
was now at the head of the army in Por- 
tugal. But the loss of the decisive battle 
of Salamanca, July 22, 1812, obliged him 
to give up the defence of MadricL Wel- 
lington entered the city Aug. 12. The 
French retired from before Carliz Aug. 
25, 1812; they withdrew their forces 
from the south of Spain, and concentrated 
it in the eastern and northern parts. After 
the occupation of Madrid, Wellington 
followed the enemy to Burgos; but the 
siege of the castle of Burgos, after sev- 
eral unsuccessful assaults, occupied him 
from Sept. 19 to Oct. 20, when he gave it 
up, os the Spaniards afforded him insuffi- 
cient support, and the French had receiv- 
ed succors. He retreated to the Duero. 
After several engagements, he transferred 
liis head-quarters to Freynada, on the 
frontier of Portugal, Nov. 24, and the 
French again entered Madrid. Thus 
ended the year 1812, in which 134 mem- 
l)ers of the cortes had drawn up a new 
constitution for the monarchy, and signed 
if, March 18, at Cadiz. March 20, the 
regency took the oath to maintain it. 
This constitution was acknowledged by 
the allies of Spain — Great Britain, Swe- 
den Denmark, Prussia, &c. — also by Rus- 
sia, in the treaty of alliance concluded 
with Sjmin, at Welicki-Lucki, July 20, 
1812. It perhaps gave too much power 
to the cortes for a monarchical govem- 
irient, and a people so little accustom- 
ed to the exercise of civil rights. At 
length, Napoleon’s disasters in Russia de- 
cided the fate of the peninsula. Soult 
was recalled in the beginning of 1813, 
with 30,000 men, from Spain. Suchet 
left Valencia in July, but delivered Tar- 
ragona, which was besieged by Bentinck, 
in August, and withstood Clinton on the 
Lobregat. But Joseph had been obliged 
to leave Madrid a^in. May 27, and Wel- 
lington had occupied Salamanca, May 26. 
The French army, commanded by Joseph 
and Jourdan, retreated to Vittoria. Here 
Wellington overtook the enemy, and ^in- 
cd the splendid victory of Vittoria, June 
after which the French army, pursu- 
ed by Graham and Hill, retreated in dis- 
order over the Pyrenees to Bayonne. It 

* In 1813, the cnrdinal of Bourbon, archbisliop 
of Toledo, took Blakc^s place. 


lost all its baggage. The victors immeffi- 
ately invested Pampcluna. Count Abis- 
bal occupied the pass of Pancorbo. Gra- 
ham besieged St. Sebastian, and Welling- 
ton entered France July 9. In the mean 
time (July 1), Napoleon, then in Dresden, 
had appointed marshal Soult his lieuten- 
and and commander-in-chief of his armies 
in Spain. He united the beaten corps, 
and opposed a considerable force to the 
victor. July 24, the struggle ^gon in the 
Pyrenees, and was maintained until Aug. 
1, on eveiy point. Wellington, on Aug. 
31, took St. Sebastian by assault, after 
having several times reputed tlie enemy, 
who approached to deliver the garrison. 
It was not, however, till Oct. 7, that he 
left the Pyrenees, and passed the Bidas- 
soa. After Panipeluiia h^ fallen (Oct. 31 ), 
no French soldier was left on the Spanish 
territory, except in Barcelona and some 
other places in Catalonia. Wellin^on 
now attacked the enemy on the fortified 
banks of the Niville (Nov. 10), and Soult 
retreated into the camp of Bayonne. But, 
until Wellington haa passed the Nive 
(Dec. 9 and 10), and had repulsed several 
attacks, which continued to the 136), it 
was not possible for him to obtain a secure 
footing in the hostile territory. His head- 
quarters were at St. Jean de Luz. Thence 
he r^ulsed, in 1814, Suchet’s attacks on 
the Garve. Feb. 26, he fought a buttle 
with Soult at Orthies, by which the latter 
was driven from his strong position, and 
obliged to retreat, in ^eat disorder, to the 
Upper Garonne. Wellington followed 
the French, under Soult, to Toulouse, 
where the bloody battle of April 10, anil 
the occupation of the place, put an end to 
the war. The cortes had already held its 
first session (Jan. 15, 1814), and had re- 
solved that Ferdinand VII should swear 
to preserve the constitution, before he 
should be recognised as king. The treaty 
of Valei^ay, between Ferdinand and Na- 
poleon (Dec, 1 1, 1813), was made void by 
declaring all the acts of the king during 
his captivity null. Ferdinand arrived at 
Valencia, where he received the deputies 
of the cortes, April 16. In reply to their 
question, when ho would swear to main- 
tain the constitution, he answered coldly, 
“ I have not thought about it and, on 
the 4th of May, he issued a proclamation, 
declaring it invalid. May 14, he entered 
Madrid, after having caused the principal 
members of the regency, and sixty-four 
members of the cortes, to be arrested. 
The people, dissatisfied with the new 
direct taxes wliich had been imposed by 
the cortes, received him witli acclama- 
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lions. The friends of the cortes and of 
Joseph were iwi'seciited with the greatest 
rigor. All officers above the rank of cap- 
tain, who had served under Joseph, were 
condemned to perpetual banishment, with 
their wives and children, and many civil 
officers received the same sentence. 
Freemasonry was abolished, and the in- 
ipiisition was revived ; the conventual 
estates were restored, and the Jesuits re- 
called, and reinstated in all the rights and 
property of which they had been deprived 
since 1767. And, although the king had 
solemnly promised a new constitution, 
founded on liberal jirinciples, in place of 
that of the cortes, declared his abhor- 
rence of despotism, and promised security 
of property and person, liberty of the 
})ress, &c., none of these promises was 
fulfilled. The persecutions for political 
offences procluced disturbances and con- 
spiracies in different parts of the country. 
A great number of officers, wlio had aided 
in the restoration of Ferdinand, were ex- 
ecuted as conspirators, on account of their 
opposition to the domineering pretensions 
of the monks. The army was in the 
highest degree disaffected to these pro- 
ceedings, and guerillas, or bands of sol- 
diers, infested the interior. Even the 
lower classes, though averae from liberal 
principles, were discontented with the 
severity of the government, while the 
better classes were divided into the hostile 
factions of the serviles and the liberals. 
Those counsellors who ventured to re- 
monstrate with the king, as the Emtieci- 
nado, Ballesteros, &c., were banished or 
thrown into prison. For six years, Fer- 
dinand reigned with absolute power 
(1814 — 1820). The dispute with the 

court of Brazil, which had occupied llic 
Banda Oriental (q. v.), while Spain refused 
to give up Oliveiiza to Portugal, would 
liave resulted in the invasion of Portugal, 
but for the interference of the English. 
In 1820, Spain ceded Florida to the U. 
States, for the sum of $.5,000,000. Prepa- 
rations were meanwhile making against 
the American iasurgents, who were de- 
clared rebels by the king, and required to 
submit themselves unconditionally. These 
preparations served only to exhaust tlie 
resources of the state ; and the insurgent 
privateers captured Spanish vessels in 
sight of the coast, while the Spanish offi- 
cers were literally dying of hunger. 
Cadiz at length obtained permission 
to fit out frigates, at its own expense, for 
the protection of its trade. The peo])lo 
were oppressed wifh extraordhiaiy taxes, 
and recourse was had to loans. Tne sen- 


tence of the arrested^ members of the 
cortes was finally pronounced by the 
king, after reiicated <li8Solutions of the 
commissions luuned for that purpose, 
on account of their mild iiroceedings. 
They were condemned to imprisonrneut 
in tJib fortresses and African presidios^ or 
banished to the convents, or obliged to 
enter the army. From 1814 to 1819, 
there were twenty-five changes in tho 
ministry; inostly sudden, and attended 
with severities. They were produced by 
the influence of the camarilla, or persons 
in the personal service of the king. Eve- 
ry attempt to save the state was frustrated 
by such counsellors, and the overthrow 
of tliis ancient monarchy was accelerated 
by the loss of tho Americjui colonies. 
1'hc army was the instrument of its fall : 
several conspirarnes had been organized 
by tlie ofiicei-s for tiie restoration of the 
constitution of the coites, and Porlier, 
Mina (q. v.), Lacy and Vidal, were suc- 
cessively the headers of the conspirators. 
Mina had b(;en obliged to save himself by 
flight : the others had been executed, and 
their friends had suftored on the rack, or 
be(‘n thrown into prison. The army was 
indisposed to the American service, for 
which it was destined, and the oflicers 
favorable to the constitution of the cortes, 
took advantage of this state of feeling to 
effect their own puq)oses: whole regi- 
ments had determined not to embark, and 
the commander himself, O’Donnel, count 
del Abisbal, was in the secret. But, 
finding his ambitious project of becoming 
dictator of the monarchy frustrated by 
the civil authority, he caused a division 
of troops which had given the signal of 
insurrection to be disarmed (July 8, 1819), 
and the officers, 123 in number, to be ar- 
rasted* The embarkation of tlie troops 
was fixed for January ; but, on tlie first 
day of the month, four battalions, under 
Riego ((j, V.), proclaimed the constitution 
of 1812, surrounded tlie head-quarters of 
general Callejo, who had succeeded 
O’Donncl in the command, took jiosses- 
sion of the town of Isla de Leon, and de- 
livered the officera arrested in July, among 
whom was Quiroga. f^q. v.J The insur- 
gents were unsuccessful in their attack on 
Cadiz, but occupied La Caracco, where 
the naval arsenal, a ship of the line, and 
other vessels of war, with some transports, 
fell into their hands. Quiroga declared, 
in the name of the army of the nation — 
the title assumed by tlie insurgents — that 
it was their purpose to obtain from the 
king the acceptance of the constitution. 
All attempts to engage the people of Ca- 
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iiz in tJie caiwe were frustrated by the 
influence of the bishop of Cienfuegos. 
\Ieanwhile, the troops in Seville had put 
Tcnerel Frey re in command ; and the 
king had confirmed him in the post, on 
account of his popularity among the sol- 
diers. Freyre endeavored, without, suc- 
cess, to detach the insurgents from their 
leaders by promises of amnesty ; but he 
did not venture to attack them, from fi^ars 
of tlic fidelity of his own soldiers. Riego, 
at the heacf of a troop of 2500 men, 
now occ.upied Al^jesiras, entered Malaga, 
and, after some fighting with O’Donncl, 
advanced througii Ecija and Cordova to 
Antequera, while the national army, un- 
der Quiroga, in addresses to the king and 
to tlie nation, declared their only olijcct 
was to save their country by the restora- 
tion of the constitution, which had already 
been accepted by the nation. Risings 
now took place in all quaitei-s in favor of 
the constitution of the cortes ; the royal 
force.s joined the insurgents ; Freyre him- 
self was obliged to proclaim the constitu- 
tion in Seville ; and Ferdinand, abandon- 
ed by his own troops, was compelled to 
yield to the gcm^ral cry, and, by procla- 
mation of March 8, declared himseff 
ready to summon the cortes of 1812, and 
acce[)t the constitution of that year. On 
the same day, a general amnesty was 
proclaimed. On the 9-th, a provisory 
junta of eleven members was named, to 
conduct afiairs till tlie meeting of the 
corli’s ; and Ferdinand swore to observe 
the constitution in presence of this body, 
and of the municipal authorities of Ma- 
drid. The inquisition was aliolished on 
tlu! lOih, as inconsistent with the consti- 
tution, and obnoxious ininistei's, &c., were 
succeeded by others favorable to consti- 
tutional principles. In place the coun- 
cil of Castile, and that of the Indies, a su- 
|)renio judicial tribunal, with appropriate 
subordinate courts, was established, na- 
tional guards were organized in the prov- 
inces, the municipal authorities were 
made to conform to the constitution, and 
the cortes finally assenihlcd, July 9. It 
was composed of 149 deputies for the 
peninsula, and, in place of regular depu- 
ties from America, of 30 delegates of the 
Americans in Spain. In a session of four 
months, this body endeavored to moderate 
the violence of the liberals, to restore the 
afrancesados (q. v.) to their rights, to 
counteract the machinations of the aer- 
vUea, and to heal the wounds of tlio coun- 
try, But the abolition of many of the 
convents, and of the nuyorates (q. v.), the 
banishment of tlie non-juring clergy, and 
vox.. XI. 44 


some other of their measures, excited dis- 
contents. An apostolical Junta establish- 
ed itself on llic frontiers of Portugal, and, 
in several provinces, bands of peasants, 
monks and guerilla soldiers were formed, 
fbr the puiqxise of restoring the privileges 
of the crown and the clergy. On the oth- 
er hand, some parts of the countiy were 
disturbed by popular excesses. In March, 
1821, began the second session of the 
cortes, which, in April, declared the 
whole country in danger, and in a state 
of siege. The command of the armed 
force was now given to Morillo (q. v.], 
and quiet was in some measure restored. 
But the ultra-liberals, or exaltados, as 
they were called, were not a little excited 
by the events in Naples and Piedmont, in 
1821 ; and the kingdom was in so disturb- 
e<l a state that an extraordinary cortes 
was summoned in September. In tlie 
summer, Catalonia was desolated by a 
yellow fever, which, since 1800, had pre- 
vailed almost every year in the southern 
parts of Spain. At the same time, Mexi- 
co declartjd itself independent ; Lima was 
occupied by the Chileans, under San 
Martin ; and the Spanish part of the 
island of St. Domingo was lost by its 
union with Hayti. Under tliese circiiin- 
stanccs, the government wished to tem- 
pori/e ; but the comunerosj or the party of 
the adherents of the constitution, at the 
head of whom were don Romero Al- 
pucute and don Diaz de Morales, made 
complaints of the weakness and mistakes 
of the ministers, and the cortes, in Decem- 
l)er, 1821, recpiested the king to appoint 
an abler ministry. He at hist yielded, in 
1822 : on the other hand, the cortes passed 
several laws by which tlie deacamisados, 
who were in favor of a republic, were 
disarmed. The absolutistas alone, though 
lieaten every where by the troops of the 
goveniinent, could not be entirely sup- 
pressed ; the cortes declared themselves 
ready, at the same time (January, 1822), 
to acknowledge America as a kingdom 
independent of Spain, but united with her 
under a common sovereign, Ferdinand 
VII ; but the deputies sent to America 
could effect nothing on these conditions. 
The session of the extraordinary cortes 
was concluded Feb. 14, 1822. In the 
third session of the cortes, froni' March 1 
to June 20, 1822 (during the first month 
under the presidency of general Riego), 
the moderate liberal party prevailed at the 
outset, and tranquillity was gradually re- 
stored to the internal affairs of the coun- 
try, when it began to be threatened from 
without. The strong sanitary cordon of 
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French troops along the IVrenecs, and 
the intrigues of the exiles, lea the govern- 
naent to suspect that the disturbances ex- 
cited among the peasants in Navarre and 
Catalonia, by priests and monks, were 
instigated by tlie French government. 
Bands of soldiers of the faiih^ so called, 
who, under political pretences, frequently 
committed robbery on the highways, in- 
fested other parts of tlie country. The 
cortes therefore armed the volunteer 
naUonal guards. They were every where 
victorious; but tlie }}ecuniary resources 
were chiefly in the hands of the support- 
ers of despotism. Most of the educated 
classes belonged to the comuneros. The 
freemasons formed also a powerful party, 
and were in possession of most of the 
offices, while the friends of absolute pow- 
er instigated the democrats, particularly 
the zurriagists^ so called from the ga- 
zette termed Zurriago (a wliip), to ex- 
cesses which they hoped would disgust 
the moderate party with constitutional 
liberty. The Landahuru club, in which 
terrorism was recommended, became im- 
portant. Discontent was kindled against 
the muiistry, which attached itself partic- 
ularly to the freemasons; and, in July, 
1822, the friends of absolute government 
dared to attempt the overthrow of tlie 
constitution, with the assistance of the 
royal guards; but the national guards 
frustrated their project. The royal 
guards, in spite of the opposition of Mu- 
rillo, their commander, entered Madrid 
July 7 ; but Ballesteros, at the head of the 
national guards, defeated them, and they 
fled into the royal palace ; but the king, 
who favored them originally, now showed 
himself irresolute. They were unable to 
resist the popular force, but would have 
been allowed to retire, if they had not 
again fired on the national guards, who 
then fell upon them, and killed or wound- 
ed the greater part of them. On the 8th, 
every thing appeared calm. The anilleros, 
or moderate party, who had been in favor 
of a chamber of peers, and the extension 
of the royal power, now joined the popu- 
lar party (the comuneros). All the minis- 
ters resigned, as the king had offended 
them by keeping them confined in sepa- 
rate rooms in his palace during the insur- 
rection of the guards. The new minis- 
ters acted in conformity with the views 
of the comuneros; and the king, whose 
authority had sunk entirely since July 7, 
approved of every thing which they pro- 
pK9^d. Many persons of rank, including 
some bishops, were banished. Genenu 
Elio was executed; but the guards were 


treated with much mildness. l;he king 
again declared his adherence to the cou- 
sUtiitiou; but the apostolical troops in 
Biscay, Navarre and Catalonia, continued 
their revolting cruelties. Under tlie mar- 
quis Mataflorida a regency of the friends 
of absolute government was established 
at Se*l) d’Urgel, near the French frontier, 
in August, 1822. It issued orders, in the 
name of the “ imprisoned” king, for tlie 
restoration of every tiling to tlie state in 
which it had been before March 7, 1820. 
The troops of the apostolical party, after 
much bloodshed, were beaten by Mina 
and Milans. Generals Espinosa, Torri- 
jos and Jaureguy, called El Pastor, distin- 
guished themselves against Quesada, a 
Tnqipist, and others. The regency fled to 
France in November, 1822; and it was 
obvious that its cause was not that of the 
nation. No troops of the line nor national 
guards, no important cities nor individu- 
als, went over to them. Some companies 
of “soldiers of the faith” still continued 
in Spain, particularly those of Bessieres, 
Ullmann, An extraordinary cortes 

was again convened, which, from Oct. 7, 
1822, to Feb. 19, 1823, w'as occupied with 
raising and e(]uipping an army, and with 
the care of the foreign relations. The 
pope refused to receive the Spanish am- 
bassador Villanueva, and the papal nun- 
cio in Madrid left the city in January, 1823. 
England received an indemnification of 
20,000,000 francs for damage chine to 
English vessels by Spanish privateers in 
the American waters, France threatened 
war, and the royalists of that country as- 
sisted the apostolical party in S[)uin. At 
last, the French government aided the 
equipment of apostolical soldiers on 
French territory ; and, in November, 1822, 
France acceded, at the congress of Vero- 
na, to the •principle of annecl intervention 
(q. v.), pronounced by Austria, Russia and 
Prussia, in relation to Spain. The French 
ambassador at Madrid, La Garde, received 
orders to advise a change in the constitu- 
tion, as the condition on which the con- 
tinuance of peace between France and 
Spain must depend ; and, in order to en- 
able Ferdinand VII to make such changes 
freely, he must first of all be restorecT to 
the full enjoyment of sovereign power. 
The same demand, and even in bolder 
terms, was made by the ministers of 
Prussia, Austria and Russia, while Eng- 
land advised the cortes to yield, and 
offered her mediation. The Spanish gov- 
ernment answered the notes of the for- 
eign ministers in a circular, of Jon. 9, 1823, 
addressed to its foreign ministers, and re- 
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rolled ^th indignation the interference 
^ the foreign powers. The remarkable 
sessions of the cortes (Jan. 9 and 11) 
showed that aU parties among them felt 
alike on this point. The threatened dis- 
continuance of diplomatic intercourse on 
the part of the foreign powers no\^ took 
place. The French ambassador was re- 
called, after the Russian, Prussian and 
Austrian ministers had left Madrid. 
100,000 French soldiers were assembled 
with the feotas (soldiers of the faith) at 
Perpignan and Bayonne, and the cortes 
summoned the national guards to serve 
with the troops of the line ; but the at- 
tempts to raise an army were unsuc- 
cessful, l>ecause the bands of the feotas 
gave full employment to the troops of the 
line and the national guards in various 
quarters. Feb. 19, the ministers were 
dismissed ; but disturbances in Madrid 
obliged the king to reinstate them. The 
king now remained, in general, passive. 
The seat of government was transfeiTcd 
to Seville. April 2, the duke of Angou- 
i»'nie issued a proclamation to the Span- 
iards, declaring that the object of the 
French was only to aid them, and that 
Franco desired nothing but the deliver- 
ance of Spain from the evils of revolu- 
tiori ; and, without a declaration of war, 
the French army passed the Bidassoa, 
April 7, and marshal Moncey entered 
Catalonia towards the end of April : with 
him entered the feotas^ or afrancesados, 
under Quesada and Eroles. The duke 
of Angouleme established a junta, consist- 
ing of Kgiiia, Calderon and Erro, who 
formed a provisional government, de- 
claring the king the sole depositary of 
sovereign [)ower, and that no change in 
the government should be recognised but 
sucli as the king should make of his own 
free choice. All the decrees 5f the cortes 
were declared void. The cortes had no 
ally. The relations of Portugal to Great 
Britain did not allow her to conclude a 
defensive treaty witli Spain. The treaty 
made March 8, 1823, between the two 
countries, only provides for the exchange 
of deserters, criminals and rebels; and 
the fourth article contains a remarkable 
stipulation, allowing each of the govern- 
ments to pass the frontiers of the other in 
the pursuit of rebels, and to carry on 
such pursuit either by itself or by the aid 
of the military power of the other. England 
remained neutral, though Canning, in par- 
liament, called the attempt of the Fi*ench 
unjust, and wished the anns of the cortes 
success. Her government, however, al- 
lowed the exportation of arms and ammu- 


nition to Spain ; and, in return, the ptnis 
of the new world were opened to her 
ship. April 23, the king of Spain for- 
mally declared war on France. The 
cortes were deceived respecting the state 
of the nation, and hoped that England 
would take part with them in the war ; 
but a memorandum, sent by the duke 
of Wellington to Madrid, in which he 
earnestly recommended a change of the 
constitution, was not heeded, and England 
remained neutral. The adherents of the 
constitution were confined to the educated 
class, the army, and the people of the 
cities : the country people were under the 
influence of the priesthood. April 11, the 
king arrived in Seville. April 27, the 
cortes passed a law respecting the regis- 
tering of all rights on personal service or 
real property, which rendered the great 
landholders unfriendly towards the con- 
stitution ; and in vain did Ferdinand VII 
call on the nation by a proclamation, May 
I, 182il, to support the constitution. The 
French army consisted of 91,800 men, 
including the Spanish division. The 
French government provided, at an im- 
mense expense, for the support of the ar- 
my; every thing was well paid for in 
ready money ; discipline was strictly 
maintained, and no one was persecuted 
by the French for his political opinions 
or former conduct, while the Spanish 
troops gave themselves up to the greatest 
excesses of party hatred. The French 
were received, by the clergy and the low- 
er orders of the people, as “ good Chris- 
tians.” The Spanish army amounted to 
alK)ut 120,000 men, in four divisions, 
commanded by Ballestei*os, Mina, L’Abis- 
bal and Morillo. San Sebastian and 
Pampeluna, Santona and Santander, 
made a good defence, but were obliged 
to surrender, Santona on the 11th, Pam- 
peluna on the 17tb, and San Sebastian on 
the 27th of September. The French 
corps not employed in the siege of these 
places marched, without difticulty, into 
the interior. Only at Logrono an engage- 
ment took place, April 18, in which the 
French were defeated. Upper Catalonia, 
Biscay, Arragon and Castile were occu- 
pied by the French, with hardly any 
resistance. A guerilla warfare now 
commenced in Lower Catalonia, when^ 
Mina occupied the enemy for a consid- 
erable time. The royalists every where 
conducted in the most outrageous manner. 
Tlie duke of Angouleme, commander-in- 
chief, marched by the way of Aranda and 
Buitrago, the duke of Reggio by the way 
of Burgos and \'’alIadolid, to Madrid. 
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Abisbal became suspected iw the corti^, 
and fled to France, May 24, the duke 
of Anffouleme entered Madrid, with a 
great show of rejoicings on the part of the 
{>eople. He nominated a regency, con- 
sisting of the duke of Infautado, the duke 
of Montemar, the bishop of Osnia, the 
baron d’Eroles, and don Ant. Gomez Cal- 
deron (May 26). The majority of the 
people demanded the “absolute king,” 
and the regency put every thing on the 
same tooting as before March 7, 1820, ex- 
cept that they confided the ministry of 
foreign affairs to the confessor of the 
king, D. Victor Saez. The regency had 
no pecuniary resources, and no power, if 
they had the will, to prevent the furious 
eruptions of party hatrexl. The theatre 
of the war was now transferred to Anda- 
lusia and Estremaihira. The eortes had 
in vain tried to excite a general guerilla 
war. On account of the want of money, 
they decreed the seizure of all the proper- 
ty of persons of the opposing party, a 
torced loan of 200,000,000 of reals, and 
the coining of the superfluous church plate, 
by which measurCvS the hatretl of* the peo- 
ple was still inor<* increased. Y(^t llie 
ministers did not dare to propose' to the 
eortes the mediation offered hy England, 
through sir W. A’Court, the British luin- 
i'ster. The king refused to go to Cadiz; 
and a regency of three members, with 
royal powei*s, was appoiritf'd, because the 
<’ase of moral incapacity on the part of 
the king, provided for hy the constitution,’ 
had occurred. On the 12th of June, the- 
eoites and the king, with the regency,* 
departed for Cadiz ; but the people sliow- 
ed themselves so furious against the eoii- 
stitiitionalists that the aulhoritH’s called 
in the aid of the French ; hut general 
Bourmont could not enter uiitilJune 21. 
The king had airived at Cadiz, Juno 15, 
and the regency had again ceased. The 
regency in Madrid declared all tlu; mem- 
bers of the eortes who had particiy)ated 
in the session of the 11th, when the king 
was declared morally incay^ahle, to be 
traitors ; l)ut more it could not do : it 
was so destitute of resources that it was 
even supported hy French money. The 
kings of bYance, Pnissia, and the empe- 
ror of Austria, sent ministers to the re- 
gency in Madrid. Morillo declared him- 
sfdf, on June 26, against the eortes. In 
vain did Quiroga, in Conjtma, where sir 
Robert Wilson (q. v.) also was, collect a 
troop of constitutionalists, with whom he 
continued the struggle. The heights of 
Corunna were taken, July 15tVi,by gener- 
al Bourck, after a bloody contest, five 


hours in length. Quiroga fq. v.) flien left 
Corunna, which was bravely defended hy 
Novella until August 13tli, when it was 
surrendered ; and the wm* in Galicia was 
soon after terminated. Mina, with nor 
more than 6000 men, sustained a partisan 
warfare, in C^atalonia, for two and a half 
luontfi.s, unequalled in the l>oJdn(‘Ss and 
skill with which it was carried on. June 
26, hc^ took up his head-quarters near 
Barcelona. llonnaduui and Curial ad- 
vanced upon Barceloiia, July 8, while 
Milans and lilaiieiii gradually fell back, 
dis]>ufmg the ground before them. Gen- 
eral Sarsfteld, at this time, abandoned the 
cause of the constitutionalists, and ofl'enMl 
Iiis services to niai-shal Moncey; the gar- 
rison of (/ordova planted the standard of 
Ferdinajid, ancl Barcel(uia was blockaded 
by sea. Meanwhile, Molitor had eompel- 
Ie*d Ballesteros to evaeuate Vah*nci:* and 
gained several advantagt's over him, which 
resulteil in his eat)itulatioii, August 4,aial 
the termination oi* tile eam})aign. July 2’^, 
the regency issued a decree, removini: 
froinotiicc all volunteers and nien;:irr.‘«of 
secret HOC ietii's ; and such was the viol ei'.' e 
practised towards the friends of* the con- 
stitution, that th<^ French generalissimo 
j)uhlishc*d an ordinance forbidding arbi- 
trary imprisonments, and eommanding 
tJui release of pemons illegally confined ft)r 
political offences; notwithstanding which 
the outrages were continued. I'hejdulci’ 
of Angoulemo presented himself, August 
16, lM*l«)re Gatliz, which had l^^en pn'- 
viously invested hy generals Bonlesalle 
and Bourmont, and took p(»ssession of tin* 
city on the 4t}i offJetobfir. An act of tie* 
eortes, Septornher 28, had already rein- 
vested the king with absoluti' power, and 
requested him to retire to llio Fnaich 
camp. On the first of October, the king 
and Jiis family had been niceivrd by the 
duke, in form, fit Puerto-Sunta-Maria. 
with cries of Fiva el rey ! Viva la rdi^on ! 
Muerct fa nncion (Death to the nation)! Afv- 
eran los ntf^ros ! The moa.su re of 

Ferdinand was to de^lan* all the jicts of the 
constitutional government, from March 7, 
1820, to October 1, 182.*], void, on t^ie 
ground that during that time the king was 
aC.ting undiT compulsion. The war, whic h 
still continued in Catalonia, where Rii^go 
had b(‘.en wound(;d and madt' pi*is( 3 ner, 
September 1.5, was hrouglit. to a cU se in 
the beginning of November ; and, on die 
22d, the duke of Angoiile.me took his leave 
of the anny of the Pyrenei's, which had 
so successfully accomplished the military 
objects of its mission. Sec Pecchio’s 
Journal of Military and Political KvenUi 
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in SpcdAf translated by Blaqui^re (London, 
1824). The political objects of the expe- 
dition, to secure a system of mildness and 
moderation, were frustrated by the bad 
faith of the Spanish government. (See 
France,) In direct violation of the terms 
of the military capitulations, a persecuting 
and vindictive policy was adopted totvards 
the fbnnor partisans of the constitution. 
Among the crowds of fugitives were Mina 
(q. V.), the count del Abisbal, Morillo, 
&,c. Riego was executed, at Madrid, Nov. 
b, and on the l»‘lth the king made his entry 
into the capital on a triumphal car 25 
feet high, drawn by 100 men, and amidst 
the rejoicings of the people. In addition 
to the evils caused by the excesses of po- 
litical and religious bigotry, the bad credit 
of the government rendered it impossible 
to raise a loan ; and it became necessary 
to have recourse to the former system of 
indirect taxes, and even to revive the in- 
come tax (frutos civiles). To restrain the 
violence of party fury, a treaty was coii- 
(•luded with France, stipulating for the 
maintenance of a French force of 45,000 
men in the country, until the Spanish ar- 
my could be organized ; and the debt due 
to France for the expenses of the French 
expedition was fixed at .‘14,000,000 francs. 
At the same time, the Spanisli goveni- 
ment invited the great powers to hold a 
congress in Paris, on the subject of the 
Spanish American colonies ; but the oppo- 
sition* of England prevented the execu- 
tion of this project. Febmary 9, 1824, 
Spain, therefore, oj^ned the ports of her 
American colonies, as she continued to 
call them, to the subjects of nil friendly 
po Wei'S. The personal moderation of the 
king towards the constitutionalists led to 
the formation of a plot by the absolutists, 
to compel him to abdicate, and to raise don 
Cai'lostothe throne (thence tlrt?irnameof 
Carlistas). The introduction of the inqui- 
sition was successfully resistetl by the 
moderate party, supported by the French, 
and was pronounced inexpedient and im- 
politic even by the po|)e. The decree of 
amnesty finally appeared. May 1, 1824, 
but contained so many exceptions that 
those who were to enjoy its benefits seem- 
ed rather to form the exception than the 
rule. The year 1825 was disturlx;d by 
several insurrections of the Carlists, \vhich 
were attended with numerous executions; 
and the frequent changes of ministry which 
occurred at this period show the weakness 
of the government. The independence of 
the colonies was acknowledged by foreign 
powers, and the general interruption of 
commerce and industry, with the flight 
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of many persons of property, occasioned 
much distress. The disturbances contin- 
ued during the subsequent years, attend- 
ed with the same marks of feebleness on 
the part of the government, and a contin- 
uance of the general distress. In 1827, 
Spanish subjects were permitted to trade 
with the Spanish American republics, but 
under foreign flags ; and in the following 
year Spain was evacuated by the French 
troops. The fort of St. Juan de Ulloa, 
near Vera Cruz, was lost November 22, 
1825, and Callao, near Lima — the last post 
on the American continent in the pos- 
session of Spain — January 22, 182fl. 

The foolish and ill-concerted expedition 
against Mexico was terminated by the 
surrender of Barradas to Santa Aria (q. v.), 
in September, 1829. The French revolu- 
tion of 18.30, although it excited some 
Spanish patriots in exile* to attempt to 
awaken their countrymen to a struggle for 
more liberal institutions, had little effect 
on the people at large. There is, in fact, 
no liberal party left in Spain : the sword, 
the scaflbld, exile, and the dungeon, havtj 
devoured or dispersed the unhappy con- 
stitutionalists ; and the troubles of which 
wo have spoken above, were produced 
by the struggles of tlie more or less abso- 
lute of the absolutists, the fonner having 
been favored by the views of don Carlos, 
then heir presumptive to the throne, and 
the latter by tlie king. The binli of a 
royal princess, in 1830, has — in conse- 
quence of a royal decree of March 29, 
18^30, rendering the crown hereditary in 
the female line, in default of male heirs — 
changed the relation of the prince to the 
throne. — For the history of Spain, see 
Mariana’s Historia General de Espana 
(to 1(512) ; Bossi’s Storia della SpagnaAn- 
ilea c Modema (Milan, 1822, seq^ ; Rob- 
ertson’s Charles V ; Watson’s lAves of 
Philip II and Philip III; Semp^re’s Con- 
siderations sur la Grandeur et la Deca- 
dence de la Monarchie Espagnole (Paris, 
1826), &c. ; Southey’s History of the War 
in ike Peninsula ; Napier’s work on the 
same subject ; Foy’s Hist, de la Guerre de 
la Peninsvle (Paris, 1827); History of 
Spain and Petrtugal^ in Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopeedia (London, 1831). 

Spanish Language, Poetry, Literature 
and Art, To understand these subjects, 
it will be necessary to say a few words re- 
s;iectiiig the character and situation of the 
Spaniard. Nature has given him a beau- 

^Gne of the most distinguished of these was 
general Torrijos, who entered Spain, with a few 
companions, for the purpose of stirring up the 
people, but failed, w'as taken, and executed 
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tilul country, the excellences of which 
were acknowledged even by the Romans. 
Claiidian says, Dives equisyfru^um 
pretiosa metaUis, On account of the sit- 
uation of Spain, sq^anited from the n*st 
of Europe, tlie character of the pc'ople 
developed itself^ in a great degree, inde- 
pendently of the influenct's of other na- 
tions — a case the rtn'ei*se of that whicli 
has prevailed in Italy, lying, like Spain, 
l>eneatli a southern sun, but always visited 
by all the nations of Europe, Gravity, 
lire, national pride, originality, became 
characteristic traits of the Spaniards, 
whose peculiarities were heiglitene<l at 
a later period by their mixture with the 
Moors — a gallant and chivalrous people — 
and by a struggle of 700 yeai*s against 
the Crescent, whence originated tlieir pe- 
culiar mixture of romantic spirit ainl re- 
ligious fervor, not iinfrecpiently rising to 
fanatieism. The Spaniard is hrave, pro- 
vided his soul is in his cause ; hut when 
he becomes excited, he is also cruel, and 
shows the untamed spirit of tin* African. 
The conquest of America aO’ords a dread- 
ful example of w hat he is capable under 
the influence of religious hatred, pride 
and avarice. The deep earnestness of the 
Spanish character made it capal»lo of 
carrying chivalry to the highest 4legi*ee 
of developeinent ; and, witJi all bis pride 
and exquisite sense of honor, the Span- 
iard has been famous for imeonditional 
submission to the fail*, thecliureh, and the 
king, and could even endure tlie horrkl 
fetters of the inquisition. The ease of 
obtaining the nccessariesof life in a coun- 
try so highly favored by nature, and tht^ 
wTetched government under which it has 
labored for a long series of yeai*s, are tlu^ 
reasons why indiistiy is much neglccte«l, 
so that tliousands suffer from want. TIh‘ 
government is extremely poor, and the 
c*ountry very thinly peopled, <*-oni pared 
w ith other countries in the south of’ Eu- 
rope*. The Spaniard dislikes to adopt 
forei^ manners, and fights with obstinacy 
if his national pride is offenderl. The 
ancient Celts, before tlic times of the Ro- 
mans, r-arried on wars with the Phceiii- 
(dans and Carthaginians. The Romans 
then colonized the country. The Visi- 
goths conquered it in tlie fifth century. 
The unfortunate struggle of their de- 
scendants against the Moors, in the eighth 
century, obliged them to retire into the 
mountains and to the sea-shore, where, 
however, they soon acquired new strength, 
until, after a contest of seven hundred 
years, they again delivered their country. 
— ^The oldest language of the countiy was 


that of tlie ancient Cantabrians,' which 
may yet exist in the Basque huigiiage, 
spoken by the people of the Pyrenees. 
This, p(*rhaps alreacly enriched hy PfiOH- 
niciaii and Cartliagininn wonls, wils fol- 
lowetl by the Latin during the Roman 
sway ; and Spain gave to Rome herself 
her lA^st writer on eloquence — Quine- 
liliaii. I’lider the VisigotJis, however, 
tlu‘re gr(*w' up in Spain a romanzo or ro- 
mance dialect, yet without extinguishing 
the Latin before the invasion of the 
Moors, and without having an opportu- 
nity to ilevelope itself mueli. Wlieii the 
Mom’S eoiHjuered most of Spain, they 
treated the inhahilants generously ; and 
the IVIoorish dialect, then already a fine 
one, and mueh cultivated for the pur- 
poses of poetry, w'as soon adopted by the 
])eof>Ie, and within a short lime was flu- 
ently spoken (‘very wliere. Bir in the 
small kingdoms w'hieli originated during 
the struggh* w^ifli the Moors, in the moun- 
tainous districts and on the sea-shore, the 
romanzo again gaiiu'd ground •Avith the 
victories of llii* p(‘opl(\ Tli<* descendants 
of the V isigoths had retirc'd before the 
Moors, leaving them in possession of tin* 
<rr(*atest part of the country, and confin- 
ing themselv(*s to the short^s of the At- 
luiit’ui o(*ean, to the momitains of tla* re- 
gions suhs(‘([U(*ntly calked Asturia, Galicia 
and IJiM'ay, to tla^ (‘bain of thi* Pyrenc'es, 
and the territories of Navarre and Ami- 
gon ; and a number of small jirincipdl ilk's 
w ere formed, all united against the Moors, 
hut, from jealousy and other causes, often 
at war witli each other wIk'ii not eon- 
U'liding against the eommoiK'uemy. The 
kingdom of l^eon, originally inelud’mg^ 
the wliok’ of what was afterwards called 
Portugal, became very pow^erful, and Ar- 
ragon was tin* eentn' of the most vigor- 
ous rrsistaut‘(' to the Mooi-s. Between 
tin; two lay Old and N<nv (Castile, Na- 
varre, (yula Ionia, Vak'niaa, &:e. Among 
ihi; latter, Castik*, including tlic^ greatest 
jKut of tlie north-west of Spain, having 
become indepemk iit, attained to the high- 
est pow'er, and Hurj>ass('d I'ven Arragon, 
with which, after the expulsion of tin* 
Moors in the fiftei»nth century, under Fer- 
dinand, it was jiermanently united hy his 
marriage with Isabella. Tliis division of 
Spain naturally had an (‘fleet on the 
Spanish language ; and, during the period 
of the struggle with the Moors, w'(» find as 
many dialects of the Spanish romanzo as 
Spanish kingdoms. These dialects, how - 
ever, became blended "with each other, on 
the gradual union of these kingdoms. 
The romanzo became developed at an 
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early pilriod, peculiarly on tli(i coasts of 
Murcia, Valencia, (yatalonia, and Portugal 
as far as Galicia, where it even took the 
name of Galician language. The Galician 
language, at a later period, developed itself 
into the Portuguese — an idiom which vies 
with the Castilian. The Catalonian dia- 
lect flourished in the time of the Trou- 
l)adoui*s, and continued, after having 
spread to the kingdom of Arnigoii, as 
long as Proverujal poetry existed in Spain. 
J^ut it was entirely superseded by its 
neighbor, the Castilian dialect, when Ar- 
ragon ami Castile were united uii<ler one 
sceptre. In the heart of Spain, the prov- 
inces of Asturia and Leon, whicli were 
subjected to the new sceptre, now gave 
rise, during the struggle against tlje Moors, 
to a kingdom whicli was destined, by its 
situation, to exercise a commaiiiling iidiii- 
ciico ill the peninsula, viz. the kingdom 
(if tlie two Castiles. The mountains of 
(■astile were iniiabited by a valiant race, 
iiinong whom the Spmiish character avils 
most develop(*d. Here the Ciu^tiliaii jme- 
iry and language gn^w up, and soon ob- 
tained the predominance over the ooetry 
and language of the neighboring ( .'atalo- 
nia, which Avas at last unlt(‘<l to Cas- 
Jiut the Poitugues<‘ dialect remaiii- 
<‘d, bccausi* I’ortugal, as early as the 
twelfth centniy, formed a separate king- 
<Ioin. The Ca.stilian language cam<* to be 
considered ns the standard Spanish, and 
hecanm the idiom of the comt an<l the 
learned, Avhilst the other languages sunk 
into mere dialects of the common ]>(‘ople. 
Tims we find, at last, but I lu ce ebief di- 
visions ill tlie Spanish romanzo, of wliicb, 
however, the third — the Catalonian — has 
not eome down to ns ; luid Ave may c<m- 
liiH^ ourselves, therefore, at prcsmit, to the 
<-onsideratioii of the Castilian. livery 
romance language is a mixtuit’ oi’ (ier- 
maiiic languages Avith the Latin, and each 
of them received a peculiar <*haructer from 
the nature of the country mid of the con- 
Mucring tribes, from political relations and 
other circumstances. The dialect of Spain 
hccanie deeply imbued AAdtli tlie Oriental 
element, in consequence of tli«! iiilhnmce 
<‘t* the Mod's, who Avere iiuieli more i nl- 
tivated than the conquered peo]>]e. 'J'he 
Castilian idiom originated in tlie moun- 
tains of the interior of Spain, and, (ike 
that of the Doric !nouiitain<?crs annmg 
the Greeks, Avas cliaracterized by dei'p 
and open tones, which now distinguisli 
the Spanish from tlie Poituguesc. The 
lattciT we may compare to the Ionic dia- 
lect in the Greek language. The Spanish 
abounds in full-sounding yoAvels, and ev- 


ery discoui'sc is filled with asBonances. 
Its rhyme is the most natural and most 
perfect to he found in the modem Eu- 
mpean languages. The Spanish gutturals 
indicate, j>erha|)s, the Teutonic and Moor- 
ish eleiiHiiits. The language is peculiarly 
fitted to express the dignified and the pa- 
tluitic. Not nil frequently its solemn dig- 
iiily seduces th(^ Spaniard into bombast. 
Tlie poetry , the fine arts and general lit- 
erature of' a nation liear the stamp of its 
peculiarities. Fcav are the nations among 
Avlioiri these have flourished equally. The 
Spanish pcojile is decidedly poetical. In 
Avorks of' eloquence, Ixith religious and 
secular, no langiiagi* is so poor as the 
Spanish, tliougii, in some rcs|>ects, finely 
atlaptcil for llieiii. As to architecture, 
Sjiain may, ))crhaps, Iiave exercised an 
impoitant influence, in consequence of' 
the contact into Avhicli the Moorish aia! 
(jotiiic architecture a; ere brought in this 
eountry. (Gothic arehiteeture, indeed, has 
sprung from the Avhole spirit of tlie mod- 
ern (.'lirislian nations, luid belongs much 
more to (ha'many than to Spain, Italy and 
England ; but it is \’ery probable thar 
Avhat is called the neAV Gothic arehitecr- 
nn‘ dev(‘K)pod itself with more beaiity and 
grace in the neighborhood of the light, 
splendid and rich urchiteclure of tlie 
Moors. Hie iniuimenihre cIinrciHS of' 
Spain ar(‘ in the Gothic taste, like the old 
hMildings of Gca'inany and England ; and 
among them are many line edifices, but 
not to !)♦* compared Avith the minster of 
Strashnrg, St. Steplien’s cliurcli at Vien- 
na, or Westminster abbey. One of the 
most j i'inarkahle monuments of Spanish 
arehiteeture and Spanish greatness is the 
famous Escurial. (i|. v.) — Music, dancing 
and painfing eoukl not he Avanting in so 
poetical a nation. Music Avas used 
to aceonqiany tlieir songs and ballads, 
and e\'ery shepherd still knoAVS Iiuaa' 
to play on his iiistrunient. The dance, 
so natural to southern nations, acquir- 
ed a national eliaraeter in Spain, and. 
to this da}, the Spaniard has many 
an almost allegorical dance, horroAvetl 
from the Moors. J*ainting and scnlptiin* 
Avere used to ornament the churches (Se- 
\ille, Toledo) and palaces. Madrid has 
e\eii an ^ Icadnuia ile las tres nobles arlts^ 
pinlnra, esrultiira if architectura, and the 
royal palace of that city and the Escurial 
have galleries ; liut there is no proper 
Spanish school of re])Utation in either of 
these arts. Yet Ave cannot pass by the 
names of the painters Velasquez, Mu- 
rillo, Zusbanui, L. de Vargas. The art 
of ilrainatic representation never reached 
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a high degree of perfection in Spain. 
We merefbre procera to the poetry. In 
general, It may be obaerved that the spirit 
of the Spanish poetiy is found, likewise, 
in the Portuguese. Roth are the repre- 
sentatives of apeculiar species of roman- 
tic poetry. The time when Spanish 
poetry began to flourish coincides with 
the origin of the Italian epic, being just 
at the period when the Provencal poetry 
expired, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. If we consider the time of the 
Troubadours as the infancy of the modern 
poetry of Southern Europe, the Spanish 
poetry, and the Italian, which begins with 
Dante, form the adult age. The age of 
the Proven^l poetiy could not last long 
in Spain. The life of the Spaniard, filled 
with battle and toil, was too grave to allow 
him to be satisfied with poetry of so gay, 
and often trifling a cliaracter. Only at 
the court of Arragon, and for a short time 
at that of the king of Castile, there were 
courts of love and wandering minstrels. 
'Die more Castile extended its jiower 
from the centre of Spain, the more did 
the Provencal poetry retire from Arra- 
gou, Catalonia and Valencia to France. 
Castilian poetry began with the ballad, 
])as8ed over to the romance, and reached 
its highest point, in the drama, and in each 
of these departments always reinainea 
of a decidedly romantic character. Spanish 
poetry differs from the Italian by apeculiar 
mixture of romantic fervor, frequently of 
an Oriental kind, with deep gravity. 
The Moors may have added to this spirit, 
Iwsides having introduced into Spanish 
fic!tion the fairy world of the East. 
Spanish poetry jiroceeds always with a 
solemn pace. Its plays of wit are heavy, 
and its fondness for allegory excessive. 
The perfection of the intrigue is one of 
the great merits of Spanish writers, and 
they have served us models to the rest 
of Europe. A great peculiarity of Span- 
ish versification is found in the redondiUas^ 
which became not only the standing 
metre of the ballad, but also of the ilra- 
ma, and in the assonances, which the 
Spaniards carried to the highest perfec- 
tion. RedondUlaSj in their later form, 
are strophes of four lines in trochaic 
verses, mostly of four feet, and are pe- 
culiarly adapted for Spanish poetry. In 
the Spanish sonnets, prior to the con- 
nexion with Italy, they assumed the most 
popular character. The rhyme alone did 
not satisfy the writers, but the assonance 
was carried through whole lines. The 
song was the natural growrth of the war- 
like period of Spain, and served to com- 


memorate martial exploits. No language 
has such a store of ballads as the Span- 
ish ; but they are, particularly the earlier 
ones, little more than simple, childlike 
relations of chivalrous deeds. They 
may be projx^rly divided into the chivaf- 
rous ^(derived especially from the fabu- 
lous ‘history of Charlemagne, in which 
are mingled also tales of Moorish an<l 
Spanish herecs — as don Ouyferos, the 
Moorish Cnlaynos, count Alurcos, &c.) 
ai»d the historical : of the latter kind, an 
endless iiumlHjr originated during the 
struggle with the Moors. After those 
wdiich belong to the early times of these 
conflicts, in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
there arose the brilliant Iwillnils relating to 
the Cid (q. v.), tlie hero of the firet Cas- 
tilian king, Icrdinand. Their nature is 
fully exhibited *0 us in probably the ear- 
liest [)oein of length relating to this sub- 
ject which has been preserved, El Poema 
de Cid — a story whose simplicity niul 
poetic coloring are very striking. It is 
nothing more, and, in this early childhood 
of Spanish jioetry, could he nothing more, 
than a Ims historical Spanish ballad, with- 
out any plot. The language is often very 
old Castilian, and the verse, which is con- 
sidered by many as Alexandrine, ihougli 
it cannot properly he so (‘ailed, on ac- 
count of its great want of |)reeision, i-i 
truly iambic. It belongs, according to all 
conjecture, to the twelfth (*entury, and is 
much superior to the Poema de Aleiandro 
Ma^io, whi(*h is of nearly equal antiquity, 
aial to the rhymed prayers, legends, and 
ndes of religious orders, by the Benedictine 
monk (ion/alo Berceo. In connexion with 
these l)allads should he read tliose which 
are taken from thi^ liistory of tlie Moora, of 
which many are found in the Historia de 
los Vandos de los Ze^ris y Mencerrqge,i, 
which is ifeelf a sort of romantic chron- 
icle of the Moorish heroes. There are 
also a number of Spanisli ballads, found- 
ed on various popular stories. Littl«; 
different from the ballad was the song : 
and perha])H the whole difference, es- 
|>ecially in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, consisted m this, that the song 
was divided into couplets or small 
. strophes. Subsequently the song became 
more lyrical ; and then arose the cancione^. 
yiroperly so called (in twelve lines, similar 
to the madrigal and the epigram), the kin- 
dred species of villancicos (stanzas of seven 
lines), and the poetical paraphrases of 
known songs and ballads, in which the 
old songs were interwoven, line by line, 
with the words unchanged. Spain is 
distinguished above other countries for 
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having United the p-eatcst part of her 
hallos and songa in large collectione, and 
thus preserved them to posterity ; and the 
only thing to be regretted is, that the date 
and the author are not generally given. 
Thus there is a great collection of ballads 
made in the sixteenth century, called 
Romancero general (by Miguel do Madri- 
gal, 1()04, and Petro de Flores, 1614), and 
an older one, Cancionero de Romances^ &<c. 
(Antwerp, 1555). The songs are to be ibund 
in the Cancionero general of Fernando 
thd Castillo, which belongs to the coin- 
ineiiceineiit of the sixteenth century, and 
was preceded by a Cancionero de Pottos 
./IniignoSj in the reign of John II. Ileie 
we should mention the Silva de Ro- 
mantes vifjos, publicada par Jac. Crimm 
(Vienna, ltil5), and Collections ol* the 
l)est ol(l Spanish historical, chivalrous 
and Moorish Bjillads, arranged witli not<;s, 
by Depping (Alteub. and JLeipsit*, 1817). 
Spain, iii the sixteenth and seventeenth 
<‘(^ntnri(^s, i-eached its greatest elevation ; 
and when the grandson of Ferdinand the 
('utholic, Charles V, united the German 
imperial throne with the Spanish, and 
was powerful in Italy, Spain became so 
nourishing that his successor Philij) could 
lavish, without restraint, the resources of 
his kingdom, which yet were not con- 
sumed until about the end of the seven- 
teentli century, when, aller the death of 
the weak (Charles, the Bourbon family 
ascended the throne. With the j)rosper- 
ity of the monarchy, poetry uls<) flourish- 
ed. Crowned beads, f.s Alplionso X, in 
ihe thirteenth century, and the Castilian 
j)rince don Juan Manind (who died in 
b‘lb‘2), liad tried their powers in vem* 
and prose; and Manuel’s work, the Count 
Lucauor, a collection of im})ortaiit rules 
for the lives of princes, remains a beauti- 
ful monument of Spanish reffnement in 
the fourteenth century. The knights 
themselves, and not, ns in other lands, 
merely monks, had employed themselves 
in writing chronicles ; and the Spanish 
historical style has hence become more 
dignified and noble. The pursuits of 
active; life and of literature have been so 
intimately connected in^^ Spain, that its 
gi'eatest warriors have been also the most 
iwtellectually cultivated, and not unfre- 
(luontly were distinguished poets. Thus 
we find, in the fifteenth century, at the 
court of John II, celebrated as a patron 
of poetiy, the marquis Henry do Villena, 
who has left the oldest Spanish Art of 
Poetiy, under the title of La gaya Ciencia 
(the gay science), and, from his knowl- 
edge of natural philosophy, almost ac- 


quired the reputation of a magician ; oiiii 
his yet more celebrated pupil, don liiigo 
Lopez de Mendoza, marquis of Santilln- 
na, author, among other works, of the 
Doctrinal de Privados (Manual of Favor- 
ites), in which the favorite of John II, 
don Alvaro de Luna, who w^as execut- 
ed, relates his transgressions, and enjoins 
moral tniths on the turbulent Castil- 
ians. ^antillona’s letter upon the oldest 
Spanish j)oetry is very cclelirated. Sev- 
eral others, for instance, Juan de Mena 
(the Spanish Ennius), who died in 145(5, 
author of the allc'goric-historical-didactio 
poem Las TVccentas (The 1100 Stanzas), 
and Rodriguez del Padron, who, in hi ^ 
.songs of love, exchanged his French idi- 
om for the Castilian, received distingui.'^h- 
ed favoi-sfrom the above-mentioned king. 
Attempts were now made in all brandies 
of the art. During the reign of John II, 
and his relebralcd daughter Isabella, the 
dramatic .spirit first prevailed. Yet lie- 
ftire the time of Juan de la Enziiifi, who, 
about the end of the fifteenth eeniun', 
comjxised pastoral dramas (also theautlior 
of the Disparates, w hich is in the ballad 
form), the marquis de Villena cncour- 
agt'd the writing of allegorical plays, and 
an unknown author jiroduced the cele- 
brated satirical pa.storal dialogue Mingo 
Rebulgo* Then follow'ed the dramatic 
romance of Callistus and Melibcea, whicli 
was also called a tragi-comedy. If^ome 
historical and biographical w^orks ol‘ im- 
jiortaiice appeared at the same liiiir. 
TJie Chronicles of the poet Perez do 
Guzman, and of the high ehancellor ot* 
f’a.stile, Pedro Lopez de Ayala, have beni 
refiriiitcd in modern times, by the academy 
of history at Madrid, The Histoiy' of tJie 
Count Pedro Nino de Buelna,by Giuierre 
Diaz de Games; llic Histoi-y of Alvaio 
de Luna, by an unknown friend; and tbo 
Claros Varones of Fernando «lc Pulgar, 
still ])resprve their reputation. Then com- 
mences the period when tJie whole mon- 
archy Wits permanently united under 
Ferdinand the Catholic. Spain and Italy 
were brought into connexion by the con- 
quest of Naples, under the great captain 
(el gran captian) Gonsalvo Fernandez de 
Cordova; the inquisition, wdiicb, restrain- 
ing the faith of the Spaniards, left free r 
room to its fancy, w^as established, and 
America discovered. Boscan (^ahout th<‘ 
year 1526), nourished by Ittdian geni- 
us, gave Castilian poetry a" classic charac- 
ter, by judiciously incor|K)rating in it the 
exceliences of hi.s Italian models. He 
confined himself to sonnets and songs : 
but his friend Garcilaso de la Vega (q, v.) 
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became the author of very popular pas- 
toral poems, to which, in later times, the 
Portuguese Saa de Miranda and Monte- 
mayor gave a more elevated character ; 
the latter, in his pastoral romance Diana. 
More imbued Avith the spirit of Horace 
and Aristotle was the distinguished states- 
man Diego de Mendoza, the dreaded min- 
ister of Charles V, in Italy, and author of 
the comic romance Lazakllo dt TormeSy 
vrho composed, upon the model of Sallust 
and Tacitus, his Histoiy of the Rebellion 
in Grenada. He wrote various songs, 
poetical epistles, and satirical pieces. In 
odes, in the new style, Herrera and Luis 
de Leon met with much success. The 
witty Castillejo was particularly inimical 
to this classic Italian school. All attempts 
to imitate the romantic epic of the Ital- 
ians in Spanish literature failed ; and, in 
fact, even the later attempts of the Span- 
iards in the epic have been unsuccessful, 
if we except the Araucana of Alonzo de 
Krcilla y Zuniga (about 1556), which 
celebrates the conquest of a brave tribe 
of American Indians. But the fairest 
flower of the Spanish Parnassus now 
oj)ened. We mean its drama. The his- 
tory of this, henceforth, embraces nearly 
all the history of Spanish poetry. The 
drama of Spain first became independent 
in the time of John II. It originally 
proceeded from the religious spectacles ; 
and a great part of its productions has 
always remained of a religious character. 
In connexion with the Spanish drama, 
the old Art of Poetry of Juan de Cucva 
particularly deserving of attention. 
This drama docs not recognise the Gre- 
cian distinction of comedy and tragedy, 
but its peculiar divisions are the comedicut 
dimnas and comedias humanas. The for- 
mer have been divided, since Lope de 
V’^ega, into histories of the lives of the 
saints {vidas de sanfo^), and avios sacra- 
mentales, plays which were performed 
upon Corpus Christi days, and had for 
their object the commemoration of the 
sacrament. The comedias humanas con- 
sist of three classes : — 1. The heroic, more 
properly historical in’* their nature ; 2. 
fiieces of the cloak and the sword {come- 
dias de capa y espada)y drawn from high 
life, and full of the most complicated in- 
trigue ; 3. the comedias de f^rony in which 
vain a^enturers or ladies play the chief 
j)arts. With these arose, too, the preludes 
(/ocw), and the interludes, mostly comic 
(entremeses), and usually accompanied 
with music and dancing (saynetes). If 
we estimate the modem dramatic art ac- 
cording to its true romantic character, we 


soon see that two nations have reached 
the highest excellence in it, each in its 
own way — ^the English in their Shak- 
speare, and the Spanish in their Lope 
de Vega and Calderon. The religious 
comedy is peculiar to the Spaniards ; and 
Calderon’s Devotion to the Cross proves 
of what elevation it is capable. This 
grave people, too, has produced the most 
original comedies ; and its theatre has 
become a fund of comic intrigues for the 
writers of the rest of Europe. In the 
first half of the sixteenth century, after a 
learned party had attempted, without suc- 
cess, to imitate the Grecian and Roman 
drama, Torres Naharro appeared, and 
laid the foundation of true B[>aiiish com- 
edy ; and Lope de Rueda, called, by Cer- 
vantes, the greerf, followed, with pieces in 
pros?i. The theatres of Spain at that 
time consisted, according to Ce» '^antes, 
of some boards and benches ; and the 
wardrobe of the actors, with the decora- 
tions, could be packed into a bag. From 
nnle beginnings, among which we must 
not omit the two tragedies on the history 
of Ines de Castro, by the Dominican 
Bermudez, the drama unfolded itself, 
until the time of Cervantes, the rival of 
Lope de Vega. Lope de Vega (born 
1562) lield the highest rank before the 
appearance of Calderon. In all the above^ 
mentioned kinds of Spanish comedy, 
he obtained unbounded applause ; and his 
celebrated plays, with the exception of 
the autos, and the preludes and interludes, 
fill alone twenty-five volumes. He 
possessed an inexhaustible power of 
inventing complicated intrigues, but want- 
ed the highest kind of refinement. A 
crowd of imitators surrounded him (among 
whom we may mention Mira de Mescua) ; 
but the drama was carried to its highest 
perfectifm *by the immortal Pedro Calde- 
ron de la Barca, who was born in 1600. He 
was the friend and poet of Philip IV, who 
had a great fondness for the stage, and 
wrote himself for it. (See Calderon.) His 
example also allured a swarm of imitators ; 
but Solis, Moreto, Molina, Roxas de Cas- 
tro, and oihers, should be mentioned with 
respect. Withothe monarchy sank the 
poetic standard. With the French race 
of sovereigns the French taste also 
was introduced into the Spanish the- 
atre ; and it was not till the second half 
of the eighteenth century that Vincente 
Garcia de la Huerta attempted to revive 
the old Spanish theatre. He published 
his Teatro Espanol (16 vols.) in 1785-— a 
collection of the best old plays of Spain* 
Among the late tragic |>oets are De Mora- 
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tip and <|jtuintana ; among the comic, Ra- 
mon de la Cerucycaiio and Commella. In 
one of the finest departments of works of 
fiction — the romance — Spain has accom- 
plished much. The romance of chivalry 
early received a peculiar character in the 
Jmadis (probably by Vasco Lobcira, in 
the fourteenth century), and flouilbhed 
for a long time. Its principal productions 
we may best learn from the judgment 
passed on them by the curate and barber 
in Don Quixote. Diego de Mendoza, in 
his LazariUo de Tormes, furnished the 
model of the romances of low life (del 
gxisto picaresco), which afterwards became 
so numerous, and of which Don Guz- 
man de Alfarojche, by Mattheo Aleman 
(1599), is one of the most distinguished. 
A flood of other tales appeared about the 
same time, amoi^ which must be men- 
tioned those of Timoneda and Perez de 
Montalvan. But the immortal Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra (bom in 1547), in his 
Don Quixote, surpasses all his predeces- 
sors and followers. In this, Spanish prose 
found its perfection ; and the work makes 
an epoch in the history of romance — ^a 
circumstance which would not have been 
so much overlooked had it not been cus- 
tomary to consider the knight of La Man- 
cha only as a subject of jest, and to put 
out of sight the fact that the work affords 
the most vivid picture of human hfe. 
With the addition of the other works of 
Cervantes, the circle of poetic creation in 
Spain may be said to be completed. The 
continual decline of Spanish literature, 
with the decline of the state, has been 
already mentioned. The brothere Ar- 
gensola, with the title of the Spanish Hor- 
aces, many writers of epic, pastoral and 
lyric poetry, of moderate merit, Espinel, 
Momles, the Figueroas, Sousji, Virues, 
Montalvan, can scarcely be distinguished 
above the increasing deluge. The usual 
appearances of a declining poetry and lit- 
erature are observed here. The ingenious, 
but affected, Louis de Gongora de Argote 
(after 1600) soon carried a bombastic and 
strained mode of writing to a great height, 
and found many followers both in fjoetry 
and prose. Spain had, likewise, at this 
time, as Italy at an earlier period, her 
Marinists, or concettists, and a peculiar 
class, called cvlturists, who veiled tlieir 
want of genius in turgidity and affecta- 
tion. They were not, indeed, without 
opponents. The celebrated satirist Francis 
de Quevedo Villegas (at tlie beginning of 
the seventeenth century) bitterly assailed 
the Marinists; and he, as well as the 
Spanish Anacreon,Stepheii Manuel de Vil- 


legas, upheld, in some measure, the old 
Spanish simplicity. But the time of de- 
cline had come ; and the introduction of 
the French style, under the Bourbons, 
could only add to the degradation. In the 
department ^>f criticism, we must men- 
tion the Poctica of Ignatius de Luzan 
(1737, folio), the founder of the French 
school. In philosophy, theology, &c., 
nothing of importance is to be found ; but 
the prose style has not been neglected. 
On the contrary, it has, been cultivated in 
a peculiar manner in works relating to 
tlie history of the nation. The learned 
theologian Perez de Oliva, who died in 
1533, much improved didactic prose ; and 
his scholar and nephew, Ambrosio de 
Morales, the historiographer of Philip II, 
pursued the same course. Diego de 
Mendoza wrote, as we have already men- 
tioned, a History of the War in Grenada, 
and Geronymo Zurita Anales de la Corona 
de Arragon. Amtonio de Solis wrote, in 
the seventeenth century, an excellent 
work upon the conquest of Mexico ; yet 
the Jesuit Mariana deserves, perhaps, to 
be called the most industrious Spanish 
historian. Lorenzo and Balthasar Gra- 
cian, the latter of whom, by his Arte de 
Ingenio, had an important influence on 
the Spanish literature of the seventeentli 
century, contributed to the introduction 
of Gongora’s defects into the prose style. 
The Real Academia Espahola, at Madrid, 
founded in 1713, deserves great praise for 
its Diccionario de la real Academia* (in 6 
vols., folio), by which the Castilian dialect 
became the established language. Can- 
damo, Zamora, Cailizares, and the Mexi- 
can nun Inez de la Cruz, and some others, 
were distinguished as lyric poets in the 
eighteenth century. Jos. Lopez compil- 
ed a Pamaso Espanol, in 1768, drawn 
from the old lyric poets. Lately, Llo- 
rente has appeared as a historical and 
political writer ; but his works have 
been produced out of his own country. 
The first historical romance that has 
come from the pen of a Spaniard, is in 
English, namely, Gomez Arias, or the 
Moors of Alpujarras, by Telesforo de 
Trueba y Cosio (3 vols., London, 1828)* 
Anaya’s Essay on Spanish Literature 
(London, 1818) gives a short account of 
Spanish literature. Sec^ also, Bouterwek’s 
History of Spanish Literature, which is 
contedned in his History of Modem Poe- 
try and Eloquence, and has been translat- 

* The most complete Spanish ^ciionary, for 
foreign students of the language, is the Diction- 
naire Espa^rnol- Francis et Francois- Espagnol ^ 
by Nunez de Taboada (2 vols., Paris). 
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«d into Spanish, French and English. 
The events of the reigns of Charles IV 
and Ferdinand VII have created an ex- 
citement beneficial to SfKinish literature. 
Jovellanos has written, with talent and 
elegance, on legislation and political econ- 
omy; Capmany has distinguished himself 
in philology ; Antillon in geogniphy ; 1 Jo- 
rente in the history of his country ; Conde 
in Oriental literature ; the canon Moraloz 
in mathematics and general literature; 
and various others might be mentioned. 
Juati Melendez Valdez has lieen called 
the Spanish Anacreon. Badia is known 
for his Travels in the East, under the 
name of Ali Boy. We have nientione<l, 
in the course ol' this article, Coleccion de 
las mas celebres Romances antiguos Espa- 
noles kistoricos y cabaLlerescos (e<lited by 
Deppirig, Leipsic, and by a Spanianl, Lou- 
don, 1825, 2 vols. ; the Leipsic edition con- 
tains the Moorish ballads, which the Lon- 
don does not) ; there is also a Coleccion de 
las Piezas dramaticns de los Autorcs Espn- 
noles : the first six volumes (’Madrid, 182G) 
contain the best pieties of Calderon, Mo- 
reto, Tirso de Molina, Ruiz de Alarcon, 
a; id Perez de Montalban. Spain has 
now, besides the seminaries, fiflcen uni- 
versities. In these there were, in 1820, 
9867 students, and in the seminaries 
3810. 

Spallanzani, Lazarus, an eminent 
naturalist, born at Scandiano, in Italy, in 
1729, studied at Reggio and at Bologna, 
under Laura Bassi, the celebrated female 
professor of physics in that place. Being 
nominated professor of natural philoso- 
phy at Pavia, he devoted himself toexjieri- 
mental researches, which he pursued for 
many years with assiduity, and published, 
in Italian, various works on physiology, 
which made his name known through 
Europe. In 1779, he travelled through 
the Swiss cantons ; in 1 785, he made a 
voyage to Constantinople, Corfu and Ce- 
rigo, and, in 1788, journeyed through the 
Two Sicilies, and part of the Apennines, 
to collect volcanic products for the mu- 
seum at Pavia. This celebrated natural 
philosopher died of aj)oplexy in 1799. 
Amon^ the numerous writings of Spal- 
lanzani are Experiments on animal Re- 
production ; On infusory Animalcules ; 
On the Phenomena of Circulation ; On 
animal and vegetable Physics ; Travels 
in the Two Sicilies ; On the Transpira- 
tion of Plants. 

Span DA u ; a fortified town in Prussia, 
on the Havel, at its union with the Spree; 
eight miles west of Berlin; Jon. IP 
E.; lat. 52P 33^ N.; population, 4303. It is 


well fortified, and contains a lai^gc work- 
house and a manufactory of arm>:. 

Spangenberg, Augustus Gottlieb, a 
Moravian bishop, was born at Kletten- 
berg, in Germany, in 1704, became a stu- 
dent of law at Jena, and, in 1726, doctor 
of philosophy. The following year he 
formed an acquaintanc.e with count Ziu- 
zendorlf, founder of tiui sect of Moravi- 
ans or llerrnhutters, of wliom he be- 
came a follower, ami was sent on a mis- 
sion to the West Indies and Nortli Amer- 
ica (1735 — 1739). Having established a 
colony of the United Brethren (q. v.) in 
Georgia, and visited Pennsylvania, he re- 
turned to Europe. In 1744, he was elect- 
ed bishoj) of the Moravians, and sent 
again to America as superintendent of all 
the establishments of the brethren among 
the English and savage nations. He re- 
turned from this mission in 1749, ai»d in 
1751 crossed the Atlantic a third lime. 
On the ileath of Zinzendorff (q. v.), in 
1760, ho was (‘ailed to the supreme coun- 
cil of the lierrnhutt(*rs, and, in 1764, 
was api)ointed general inspector of the 
establishments in Ujiper Lusatia. He 
t<jok up his resid(*nce at Zeitz, whemce, 
in 1769, he removed to Herrnhut, devot- 
ing his lime (^specially to tlu^ seminaries 
for the ediu^ation of foreign missionaries. 
In 1789, he became president of the 
gen(‘ral dircjctory, and died at Bcrthols- 
(lorf, near Herrnhut, in 1792. Among 
his works are the Life of Zinzendorft'(in 
German, 1772-75, 8 vols., 8vo.); and 
Idea Fidci IVatnimj ora Summary of tlui 
(Jjristiaii Doctrine of the i'^vangelical 
Community of the Brethren (1779, 8vo.), 
translated into English by Latrobe. 

Spanheim, Ez(;kicl, a distinguished 
numismatist and philologian, son of Fred- 
eric Spanheim, a professor of divinity at 
Geneva anti Leyden, was horn at Geneva, 
in 1629, accornj)anied liis fatluir to Ley- 
den ill 1642, and, although at that period 
the animosity belwcien llcinsius and Sal- 
masiiis was at its height, succeeded, by 
his modesty and abilities, in obtaining the 
esteem of both those scholars. In 1651, 
he accepted a professorship of rhetoric in 
his native city; but, his reputation inducing 
the elector palatine to select him as super- 
intendent of his son’s studies, he entered 
the s(?rvice of that prince, and soon after 
published a tract in support of liis pat- 
ron’s pretensions to the grand vicarship 
of the empire. That prince despatched 
him as his envoy to Rome, where he be- 
came personally acquainted with his fa- 
ther’s patroness, queen Christina,who after- 
wards employed him in diplomatic missions 
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t(/ the states-gcneral, lireda, and London. 
Circumstances induced him to enter the 
Hervice of the elector of Brandenburg, 
afterwards king of Prussia, who raised 
him to the order of nobility, while am- 
Iwissador extraordinary at Paris. In 1702, 
he proceeded in the same capacity to 
J^oiidon, where he died in 1710. Ilis 
])riiici[)al works are a Dissertation on the 
excellence and Use of the Medals of the 
Ancients (folio, 2 vols.) ; Lettei*s and Es- 
says on Medals ; a Commentary on the 
Writings of Aristophanes andCalhrnachus ; 
an edition of the writings of the emperor 
.hilian, in Greek and Latin, and a French 
tmiislation of the same work, illustmled 
by medals. — Frederic Spanheimj brother 
of EzekieJ, was born in 1631, at Geneva, 
studied at Leyden, and succcjeded to tbo 
divinity chair at Heidelberg, in 1G65, 
which he exchanged for that at Ley<leii 
ill 1()70. lie was a voluminous writer, 
principally on theological subjects, ami 
compiled an elabonitc history oif* the 
('hristian church. His death took place 
in 1701. 

Spaniel [canis extrariusy The span- 
iel has the hair very long in parts ; it is 
generally white, with large, brown, liver- 
colored or black spots, of iri*cgular shape 
and size; the nose is sometimes cleft; 
the ears are very long and ])endulous, and 
c'overed with long hair. Tliis race came 
origiiiaily from Spain, wlienc(5 its name. 
The setter is sometimes called the Eng- 
lish spaniel. It corresponds, in every 
jioint, with the true smaniel, but is train- 
ed more jiarticularly mr ftcld sports. The 
Alpine or St. Bernard’s variety of the 
spaniel breed exceeds all others in size 
and beauty. It is generally two feet high 
at the shoulders, and full six ft*et from the 
nose to the end of the tail. TJicse <logs 
arc sent out in couples to scour the moun- 
tain in seju-ch of lost or wearied tmvellei-s. 
^riiey have frc(piently been of great use 
in tliis way. — 'ilie smaller spaniel, king 
(Charles’s dog {canis brevipilisy L.), is a 
small variety of the sj)aniel, used as a 
lap dog. It is sometimes found entirely 
black, and is then called, in England, king 
Charles's dogy from the liking of (^h.arles 
II for this variety. — The Maltese dog and 
the lion dog {canns IconinuSy L.) are small 
speci(!s of spaniel. The first is supposed 
to have sprung fi’om the intercourse of 
4he little spaniel with the smaller water 
<log. It has the hair, all over the body, 
very long and silky, and generally ]>ure 
white. The other has long silky hair 
about the head, neck, shoulders, and ex- 
tremity of tlie tail ; but, on the other part, 
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short, giving the little animal a leonine 
appearance. It is probably bred between 
the little spaniel and one of the naked va- 
rieties. — The great water spaniel (canis 
aqutdicuSy L.) is supposed to be the ofi- 
spring of the great water dog and the 
little spaniel. 3ft is very much like the 
former animal, but the curly hair is more 
silky, and like that of the land R}]aniel. 
There is also a useful variety of this 
breed between the water sjianiel and 
the 8he[)herd’s dog. These animals are 
used to find water-fowl, shot over water. 

Spanish JEkx. (See Epoch.) 

Spanish Fly. (See Cantharides.) 

Spanish Main ; the Atlantic ocean and 
coast along the north part of South Ameri- 
ca, from the Leeward islands to the isthmus 
of Darien. 

Spanish Succession, War of the. 
(Sec* Spaiuy and Utrecht.) 

Spar. (See BanjteSy Corwnduniy Fluor y 
and lAme.) 

Sparkman, Andrew, a Swedish naiii- 
ralist and traveller, born alxjnt 1747, stud- 
ied medicine at Upsal ; and his attention 
to natural liistory attracted the notice of 
Idniia?us. In 17G5, lie made a voyage to 
Chinn. On his return, he described the 
animals and vegetables which he had dis- 
covered ; and, to continue his resi*arches, 
went to the cape of Good Hope in 1772. 
Doctor Forster and his son visiting the 
cape with captain Cook, he joined them 
in the voyage round the worlil, and re- 
turned, in 1775, to Africa, undertook a 
joiiniey into the interior ; and, after pene- 
trating to the distance of 350 leagues from 
the cape, he returned to that settlement 
in April, 177G, bringing a cojiious collec- 
tion of African plants and animals. Tlio 
same year be returned to his native coun- 
tiy. In 1787, he engaged in an abortive 
attempt to e*xplore the interior of Africa, 
and i*eturned home in 1788. He died at 
Stockholm, Jtdy 20, 1820. He was tlie 
author of several works, among wdiich is 
an Account of his Voyage to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Travels in Africa, writ- 
ten in Swedish, and published in Ger- 
man at Berlin, and in English at Lon- 
don, 1785 (2 vols., 4to.). 

Sparrow. (See Jlppendixy end of tliis 
volume.) 

Sparrow-Hawk, American (falco 
sparveriusy L.). This beautifully marked 
bird a[)pears to reside principally in the 
warmer parts of the IJ. States. It is par- 
ticularly abundant, in the winter, through- 
out South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia 
and Florida, whither the birds assemble 
from the remote interior of the Northern 
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States, wandering, in summer, as far as the 
Rocky mountains. They do not seem to 
visit the maritime districts of New Eng- 
land. They are found in the West In- 
dies, also south of the equator, even in 
Cayenne and Paraguay. Tiie nest is 
built ill a hollow, shattered or decayed 
tree, at a considerable elevation. The 
eggs are said to be four or five, of a light 
brownish-yellow, and spotted with brown. 
The food of tliis bird is sparrows and 
other small birds, also mice, grasshopjiers 
and lizards. The female is eleven inches 
long ; the stretch of the wings twenty- 
three inches. The male is about nine and 
a half or ten inches long. The cere and 
legs arc yellow; the head bhiish-asli ; crown 
rufous. The upper parts are reddish-bay, 
striped transversely with dusky brown ; 
the lower parts pale yellowish-white, 
marked with longitudinal spotsof brown ; 
the claws black. — The Europeaii spm-row- 
hawk is a short-winged hawk, which de- 
stroys many pigeons and partridges. 

Sparry Iron. (See /ron, Ores of.) 

Sparta, or LACEDAiiMON, one of the 
most powerful states of ancient Greece, 
called also Laconia^ lay to the cast of 
Messenia (q. v.), in the Peloponnesus. 
The EuroUis here empties into the 
gulf of Laconia, the western shore of 
which terminates in cape Ticnarus (Ma- 
tapan). Here, near the town of Taniarus 
(q. V.), was pointed out a cave, which was 
said to be the entrance to the regions of 
Pluto. At Arnyclcp, near Sparta, stood 
one of the most celebrated temples of 
Apollo. According to fable, Lac.etliemon, 
son of Jupiter, and of the nymph Tayge- 
ta, married Sparta, daughter of Kurotas, 
king of the Leleges, succeeded his father- 
in-law on the throne, and gave the country 
his own name, calling the city by that of 
liis wife. He w^as probably a Hellenic 
})riuce, and one of the leaders of the 
Achaean colony, which Archaiider and 
Architciles led into Laconia, atlc3r their 
exjmlsion from Phthiotis. Here Lace- 
daemon, having persuaded the natives to 
receive the colony, gave his own name to 
the united people. Among the most cel- 
ebrated of the early kings was Tyndarus, 
with whose sons Castor (q. v.) and Pol- 
lux the male line of Laceda3mon became 
extinct. Menelaus, between whom and 
Lacedaemon five kings had reigned, mar- 
ried Helen (q. v.), the daughter of Tyn- 
danis, and tlius acquired the throne. 
Orestes, son of Agamemnon, wdio had 
married Ilerraione, the daughter of Men- 
elaus, united Argos and Mycenae with 
Lacedaemon. In the reign of his son and 


successor Tisamcnes, it was cAuquersd 
by tlie HemcLidae (q. v.) about 1080, who 
established a dyarchy or double dynasty 
of two kings in Sparta. For, as neither 
the mother nor the Delphic oracle could 
decide whicli of tlie twin sons of Aristo- 
dentus, Eurysthenes and Procles,wa8 first 
born, the province of Laconia was as- 
signed to them ill coinnioii ; and it was 
determined that the descendants of both 
should succeed them. The Lacedaemo- 
nians, however, ha<i little cause to rejoice 
at the arrival of the foreigners, whose 
fierce disputes, under seven rulers of both 
houses, distracted the country with civil 
feuds, while it wtis, at the same time, in- 
volved in constant wars with its neigh 
hors, particularly the Argives. The royuf 
authority was continually becoming fee- 
bler, and the popular power was increas- 
ed by these div Isions, until the govern- 
ment ended in an ochlocracy. At this 
time, I^ycurgiis was bom, for the healing 
of the troubles. He was the only man in 
whom all parties confided ; and, under the 
auspices of the gods, whose oracle he 
consulted, he established a new constitu- 
tion of government in Sparta (about 880 
R. C.), and thus became the savior of his 
country, (See hycur^us.) Lacedamion 
now acquired new vigor, which was 
manifested in her wars against her neigh- 
bors, particularly in the two long Messe- 
niaii wars, w hich resulted in the subjuga- 
tion of the Messciiians (R. C. GOd*). The 
battle of Thermopylae (R. C. 480), in 
which the Spartan king Leonidas (q. v.) 
succjessfully resisted the Persian forces 
at the head of a small body of his coun- 
trymen, gave Sparta so much distinc- 
tion among the Grecian states, that even 
Atlniiis consented to yield the command 
of the confederated forces, by land and 
sea, to tfie Spartans. Pausunins (q. v.) 
guardian of the infant son of Leonidas, 
gained the celebrated victory of Plata;a3 
(q. V.) over the Persians (B. C. 479), at the 
liead of the allies. On the same day, the 
Grecian army and fleet, under the c.om- 
iiiaiid of the Spartan king Leotychides, 
and the Athenian general Xanthippus, de- 
feated the Persians, by land and sea, near 
IMycale. With the rise of the politic^al 
importance of Sparta, the social organiza- 
tion of the nation was developed. The 
power of the kings was gradually limited, 
while that of the ephori was increased. 
After the Persians had been victoriously 
rcficlled, the Grecian states, having ao 
quired warlike habits, carrieil on hostili- 
ties against each oUier. The jealousy of 
Sparta towards Athens rose to su^ a 
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height ^at the Lacedeemonians, under 
pretence that the Persians, in case of a 
renewal of the war, would find a tenable 
position in Athens, opposed the rebuild- 
ing of its walls, and the fortification of the 
Pirseus. Themistocles (q. v.), discerning 
the real grounds of this proceeding,, ba^ 
tied the designs of Sparta by a stratagem, 
and thus contributed to increase the ill 
will of that state towards Athens. The 
tyrannical conduct of Pausanias alienated 
the other allies from Sparta ; and most of 
them submitted to the commaiul of Ath- 
ens. But, while Sparta was learning 
moderation, Athens became so arrogant 
towards the confederates, that they again 
attached themselves to the former power, 
Avhich now began to make preparations 
in secret for a new struggle. The Athe- 
nians, however, formally renounced the 
friendship of Sparta, and began hostilities 
(B. C. 431). This war, the Peloponne- 
sian (q. V.), ended in the ascendency of 
Sparta, and the entire humiliation of her 
rival (405). The rivalry of the Spartan 
general Lysander and the king Pausanias 
soon after produced a revolution, which 
delivered the Athenians from the Spartan 
yoke. The Spartans next became involv- 
ed in a war with Persia, by joining Cyrus 
the Younger in his rebellion a^inst his 
brother Artaxerxes Mnemon. The Per- 
sian throne was shaken by the victories 
of Agesilaus ; but Athens, Thebes, Cor- 
inth, and some of the Peloponnesian 
states, were instigated by Persian gold to 
declare war against the Laceda?monians, 
who found it necessary to recall Agesi- 
laus. The latter defeated the Thebans at 
Coronsea; hut, on the other hand, the 
Athenian commander, Conon, gained a 
victory over the Spartan fleet at Cnidus, 
and took fifty galleys. This war, known 
as the Boeotian or Corinthian war, lasted 
eight yeai-s, and increased the reputation 
and power of Athens, by the successes of 
her admiral, Conon, and her fortunate ex- 
peditions against the Spartan coasts and 
the islands of the ^Egean. The arrogance 
of Athens again involved her in hostilities 
with Persia ; and Antalcidos (B. C. 388) 
concluded the peace which bears bis 
name, and which, though highly advan- 
tageous to Persia, delivered Sparta from 
her enemies. The ambitious designs of 
Sparta in concluding this peace soon be- 
came apparent : she continued to oppress 
her allies, and to sow dissensions in every 
quarter, that she might have an opportu- 
nity of acting as umpire. Besides other 
outrages, she occupied, without provoca- 
tion, the city of Thebes, and introduced 


an aristocratical constitution there. Pe- 
lopidas delivered Thebes, and the cele- 
brated Theban war followed, in which 
Athens took part, at first against Sparta, 
but afterwards in her favor. The latter 
was so much enfeebled by the war, that 
she thenceforward ceased to act a distin- 
guished part in Greece. No slate was 
strong enough to take the lead, and the 
Macedonian king Philip at last made 
himself master of all Greece. Agis, king 
of Sparta, one of the bravest and no- 
blest of its princes, ventured to maintain 
a struggle for the liberties of Greece ; but 
he lost his life in the battle of Megalopo- 
lis against Antipater. Archidamus IV 
was attacked by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
and Sparta was saved with difiiculty. 
New troubles soon arose: Cleonymus, 
nephew of the king Areus, invited Pyr- 
rhus into the country in aid of his ambi- 
tious projects, which w^ere frustrated, 
partly by the negligence of Pyrrhus, and 
partly by the courage of the Spartans. 
Luxury and licentiousness were continu- 
ally growing more and more prevalent, 
and, though several succeeding kings at- 
tempted to restore the constitution of Ly- 
curgus, and restrain the power of the 
ephori, it was without success. Clcom- 
enes, indeed, accomplished a reform ; 
but it was not permanent. After an ob- 
stinate and unfortunate war against the 
Achnpans and Antigonus, king of Macedo- 
nia, Cleomenes fled to Egypt, where he 
died. The state remained three yeai-s 
without a head, and was then ruled by 
the tyrants Machiinidas and Nabis (q. v), 
by the latter of whom the most atrocious 
cmelties were committed. The Romans 
and tlie Achaean league effected the final 
fall of the state, which had been upheld 
for a short time by Nabis. Sparta was 
obliged to join the Achaean league, with 
whicli it after^vards passed under the do- 
minion of the Romans. Sparta, or Lace- 
dteinon, the capital of Laconia and of the 
Spartan state, lay on the w est bank of the 
river Eurotas, and embraced a circuit of 
forty-eight stadia, or six miles. The ru- 
ins ai-e still seen nearly a league to tlie 
east of Misitra, and are known by the 
name of PcUceopolis ( A ncient City ). Spar- 
ta was irregularly built, and consisted of 
five separate quarters, which, as late as 
the 120th Olympiad, were not enclosed by 
any common wall. Among other re- 
markable objects enumerated by Pausa- 
nias are the following : the market-place 
(ayopa), Containing the public buildings, in 
which the most distinguished magistrates 
held their meetings, and the principal or- 
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iiiinont of wliicli was the Pcrsire^ a cclc- 
bniUnl colonnade, built from the spoils 
tiiken from the Persians ; its roof was 
supported by statues of Persians: tJie 
chontSy or place in which the ephehi ex- 
ecuted their dances, in the gyiniiopsedia, 
adorned Avith statues of Ajjollo, Diana ancl 
Latona: the or residence of the 

kin^ of tlie family of Eurysthenes, in the 
street Aplietai, so called because the peo- 
ple bought it of the widow of Polydorus 
for a herd of cattle: tlie Jjcschai, or halls 
in whicli the popular assemblies Avere 
held, aiul of which thert! were tAVO, the 
JLescht of the Crotuiics, near the tombs of 
X'm Agi<I»^s, and the Lesche ParAle: the 
temple of Minerva Poliouchos (Chulcio?- 
ca), on the Acropolis, &:c. The Spar- 
tans AAcre distinguished among the people 
of Greece by the-ir niaiiners, customs and 
constitution. Tln*ir kings ruled only 
through the popular Avill, as they had no 
otlier privilegt's than those of giving their 
opinion first in th() popular assemhiies, 
ai’ting as umpires in disputi's, and of 
commanding tlie army : their only other 
adA-antages Avere a considerable landed 
estate, a large share of the spoils, and the 
chief seat in assemblies and at meals. 
1'he Spartans, that is, the descendants of 
the Dorians, aa'Iio acquired possession of 
l.aconia under the Hcraclhlte, Av ere occu- 
])ied only Avith Avar and the chase, and 
lt?ft tho agricultural laboi*3 to the Helots 
(q. V.); but tlie liaccdaemoniaiis, or Peri- 
ceci (the ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
try), engaged in commerce, navigation 
and manufa(^tures. Although the Spar- 
tan eoiKjuerors Avere sujierior in retinc- 
nient and cultivation to the Lacedieinoni- 
fijis, the arts of industry flourished only 
ajiiong the latter. They gradually iiiter- 
iiiiugled Avitli the Spartans, Avhom tiiey 
exceeded in numbi.'r, and formed one 
people. Herodotus states tluj nuiuher of 
Spartans at only HCOO. Doth ])eople con- 
stituted one state, Avith a national ussinn- 
hly, to AAdjieh the towns sent deputies. 
Tlie military contrihutions in money and 
troops formed the princijKil tribute of the 
free Dacedainionians to the Spartans (Do- 
rians). The former Avere sometimes di- 
A idea by jealousy from the latter, and, in 
the Theban war, several toAviis withdrew 
their troops from the Spartans, and joined 
Epaminoiidas. The distinguishing traits 
of the Spartans were severity, resolution 
and perseverance. Defeat and reverse 
never discouraged them. }3ut they were 
faithless and crafty, as appears from their 
conduct ill the Messenian wars, in which 
they not only liribed the Arcadian king, 


Aristocrates, to the basest treachery to- 
wards the Messenians, hut also corrupted 
the Delphic oracle, of Avhich thiiy made 
use to the prejudice of the Messenians. 
The age at which marriage might be 
contracted was fixed by J^ycurgus at tliir- 
ty fpr men and twenty for women. 
When a Spartan Avoman Avas pregnant, it 
was recpiired that pictures of the hand- 
somest young men should he hung U}) in 
licr chamber, for the purpose* of pniducing 
a favorable effect on the fruit of her 
womb. The child ivas brought forth, it 
is said, ujioii a sliield, and, if a male, Avas 
laid, without swaddling clothes (to leav'e 
him the free use of his limbs), in a shield, 
Avith the words a rav a trrir.ii/ (Either with 
this or upon this). Tlie other Greeks 
AA'ashed the iiew-horn infants with water, 
and aflei-AA'ards rubbed them o\d* with 
oil ; but the Spartans bathed th .’ii in 
Avine, to try the strength of tlieir constitu- 
tion. They had a notion that a Avine 
bath produced convulsions or even deatli 
in AA-<‘nkly cJiildren, but confirmed the 
Jieulth of the strong. If the inlant jiroved 
vigorous and sound, the state received it 
into the ninnher of citizens; otherwise it 
was thrown into a cave on mount Tayge- 
tus. Ill the other Grecian states, the ex- 
position of children Avas a matter of cus- 
tom : in Sparta it Avas forbidden by Iuav. 
If Ave may trust to Homer, it was, at an 
early period, a custom among the fe^paitaii 
AA'omeii to emjdoy niir^os in order to ]vi*?- 
serve the lieaiity of their breasts. The 
nurses Avere ti*eated as ])art of the family, 
’^riic Spartan children Avert* early iiiiin'd 
to hardslii]) and accustomed to freedom. 
Stays, Avhich Avere in use among the other 
(ireciaiis, Avere iniknovvii to tlio Spartans. 
To accustom the childnui to endure hun- 
ger, they g;ive them but little flmd ; and, if 
they stood in need of moi*e, they w(‘it^ 
obliged to steal it ; and, if discovercfl, 
they Avere severely yiunisbed, not for tlie 
theft, but for their aAvkwardiiess, I'iverv 
ten days, they were reijuired to yirosent 
themselves before the ephori, and Avho- 
over Avas found to be too fat, r(*ceived a 
flogging. Wine was not generally given to 
girls in Greece, but Avas coiniiioniy alloAved 
to boys from earliest childhood. In Spar- 
ta, the hoys were obliged to wear the 
hair short, until they attained the age of 
manhood, when it was suffered to groAV. 
They usually ran naked, and were general- 
ly dirty, as they did not bathe and anoint 
themselves, like the other Greeks. Tliey 
took pride in having the body coverc'd 
with marks of bruises and Avounds. They 
wore no outer garment, except in bud 
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weathci*, and no shoes at any time. 
They were obliged to make their beds 
of rushes from the Eurotas. Till the 
soventh year, the child was kept in the 
^ryuttjceuin, under the care of the women ; 
from that age to the eighteenth year, they 
were called hoys (npwri7f)£y), and the4ce to 
tlie age of thirty, youths In the 

thirtieth year the S|)artan entered the peri- 
od of manhood, and enjoyed the full rights 
of a citizen. At the age of seven, the 
hoy was witlidrawn from the paternal 
care, and educated under the public eye, 
ill company with others of the same age, 
without distinction of rank or fortune. 
If any person withheld his son from the 
care of the state, he forfeited his civil 
rights. The principal object of attention, 
during the periods of boyhood and youth, 
wiis the physical education, which con- 
sisted in the practice of various gymnas- 
tic exercises — running, leaping, throwing 
the discus, wrestling, boxing, the chase 
and the pancratium, (q. v.) These exer- 
cises were perfonned naked, in certain 
huildings called gymnasia. Besides gym- 
nastics, dancing and the military exer- 
cises wei'c practised. A singular custom 
'was the Hogging of boys (diamasligosis) 
on the annual festival of Diana Orthia, 
tor the purpose of inuring them to bear 
yiain with firmness : the priestess stood 
l»y with a small, light, wooden image of 
Diana,^and if she observed that any boy 
was spared, she called out that the image 
of the goddess was so heavy, that she 
could not support it, and the blows were 
thou redoubled. The men who were 
present exhorted their sons to foititude, 
while the boys endeavored to surpass each 
other in firmness. Whoever uttered the 
least cry during the scourging, which was 
so severe as sometimes to prove? fatal, was 
considered as disgraced, while he who 
boro it without shrinking was crowned, 
and received the praises of the whole 
city. According to some, this usage was 
established by liycurgus ; others refer it 
to the period of the battle of Plateece. (q. v.) 
To teach the youth cunning, vigilance and 
activity, they wei*e encouraged, as has 
been already mentioned, to practise theft 
ill certain cases; but if detected, they 
were Hogged, or obliged to go without 
food, or compelled to dance round an 
altar, singing songs in ridicule of them- 
selves. The fear of the shame of being 
discovered sometimes led to the most ex- 
traordinary acts. Thus it is related that 
a boy who had stolen a young fox, and 
concealed it under his clothes, suffered it 
to^iaw out his bowels, rather than reveal 
45 * 


the theft by suffering tlie fox to escape. 
Swimming was considered among the 
Spartans to be so indispensable, that it 
was a proverb among them, to intimate 
that a man was good for nothing — He 
cannot even swim. Modesty of deport- 
ment was also y)articularly attended to ; 
and conciseness of language was so much 
studied, that the term laconic is employed 
to signify iMiort, pithy manner of speak- 
ing. The^)artans wei*e the only people 
of Greece who avowedly despised learn- 
ing, and excluded it from the education 
of youth. Their whole instruction con- 
sisted in learning obedience to their supe- 
riors, the endurance of all hardships, and 
to conquer or die in war. The youth 
were, however, carefully instructed in a 
knowledge of the laws, which, not being 
reducecl to writing, were taught orally. 
The education of tlie females was entirely 
different from that of the Athenians. In- 
stead of remaining at home, as in Athens, 
spinning, &c,, they danced in public, 
wrestled with each other, ran • on th(j 
course, threw the discus, &e. This was 
not only done in i)ublic, but in a half- 
naked state. The object of this training 
of the women was to give a vigorous 
constitution to their children. — See Mul- 
ler’s History and Antiquities of the Doric 
Raccy tmnslated, with additions, from the 
Gennan (London, 1830). The Mainots 
have been supposed to be the descendants 
of the ancient Spartans. (See Mainots.) 

Spartacus ; a Thracian gladiator, the 
instigator of the servile war or revolt of 
the slaves in Italy. lie had been com- 
pelled, like other barbarians, to serv^e in 
the Roman army, from which he had de- 
serted, and, at the head of a body of cho- 
sen companions, had carried on a partisan 
war against the conquerors. Being made 
prisoner, Spartacus was sold as a slave ; 
and his strength and size caused him to 
be resei*ved as a gladiator. He was 
placed in a gladiatorial school at Capua, 
with two hundred other Thracian, Ger- 
man and Gaulish slaves, among whom a 
conspiracy was formed (B. C. 71) for ef- 
fecting their escape. Their plot was dis- 
covered ; but a small body, under Sparta- 
cus, broke out, and, having procured amis, 
and gained some advantages over the 
Roman forces sent against them, they 
were soon joined by the slaves and peas- 
antiy of the neighborhood, and their nuni* 
bers amounted to 10,000 men. By the 
courage and skill of Spartacus, several 
considerable battles were gained ; but his 
authority was insufficient to restrain the 
ferocity and licentiousness of his follow- 
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ers, aiicl the cities of tho south of Italy 
were pillaged with the most revolting 
atrocities. In a few months, Spartacus 
found himself at the head of 60,000 men ; 
and the consuls were now sent, witli two 
legions, against the revolted slaves. Mu- 
tual jealousies divided the leaders of the 
latter, and the Gauls and Germans fonii- 
cd a separate body under their own lead- 
el's, while tlie Thracians ai^Liicanians 
adhered to Spartacus. The TOrincr were 
defeated; but Spartacus skilfully covered 
their retreat, and successively deleated 
the two consuls. Flushed with success, 
his followers demanded to be led against 
Rome ; and tJie city trembled before the 
servile forces. In this crisis, Licinius Cras- 
sus, who was aflerwiu*ds a triumvir, was 
placed at tho head of the army. His 
lieutenant, Mummius, whom he despatch- 
ed with two legions to watch the motions 
of the enemy, was defeated by a superior 
force, and slain. (^rassus, after having 
made an example of die defeated legions, 
by executing c*very tenth man, surrounded 
Spartacus, near Rhegium, with a ditch 
six miles in length. Spartacus broke 
through the enemy by night ; but Orassus, 
who ilid not doubt that he would mai’idi 
upon Rome, pursued him, and defeated a 
considerable [lart of his forces, who had 
abandoned tlieir general from disalliiction. 
Spartacus now^ retreated ; but his followers 
compelled him to lead them against the 
Romans. His soklicra fought with a 
courage deserving success ; but they were 
overcome, after an obstinate conflict, ainl 
Spartacus himself fell fighting on his 
knees, upon a heap of his slain enemies. 
According to the Roman statements, 
60,000 rebels fell in this battle (A. 1). 71). 
6000 w ere maile prisoners, and crucified 
on the Appiaii way. A considerable 
number escaped, and continued the war, 
but w'ere finally destroyed by Pompey. 

Spasmodic Cholera. With a view 
of giving more complete information on 
the subject of this disorder than can be 
obtained at present, we have thought it 
best to defer the account of it till we ar- 
rive at tlie end of tlie concluding volume. 

Spawning of Fish. In the oviparous 
fishes, with distinct sexes, the eggs are 
impregnated externally, and amve at ma- 
turity witliout the aid, of the mother. The 
spawn being deposited by th. I'emale, the 
male then poura upon it the impregnating 
fluid. In the ovoviviparous fishes, sexual 
intercourse takes place, and the eggs are 
hatched in the uterus. In the ovij>arous 
fishes, wdiich are hermaphrodite, the 
8j»aw'n is impregnated previous to dc[)o- 


sition by the same individual w'hich de- 
posits the eggs. Fishes exhibit a great 
vai’iety in nigartl to the number of their 
eggs. In some, the number is small ; 
w'hile in the spawn of a codfish 3,686,760 
eggs have been found ; in that of the floun- 
tler, 1,.‘157,400, and in that of the mack- 
erel, 546,681. The season of spawning 
varies according to the species and even 
the habits of the individual. In general, 
befoi*e spawning, fish forsake the deep 
water, and approach the shore, that, the 
roe, being jdaced in sbfillow water, may be 
vi\ ificd by the influence of the solar ray. 
At that season, some fish forsake the salt 
water, and ascend the rivers, and, after 
spawning, return again to the ocean. 
Tilt* eggs of various species of fish anj 
used as articles of food, sometimes in a 
recent state, and sometimes salted, as in 
the well-know n article of trade, caviar. 
('!• v.) 

Speaker. The lord-chancellor is, ex 
officio^ the sj)caker of the British house of 
lords, and may, if a lord of parliament, as 
in practice is ahvays the case, give his 
oi)iniou and argue any (piestioii before 
the house. The speaker of the house of 
commons is a member of the house, elect- 
ed by a majority of the votes, to act as 
chairman or president in putting ipies- 
tions, reading briefs or bills, keeping or- 
(hn-, re[)rimanding the refractory, adjourn- 
ing the house, TJie first thin^ done 
by the commons, upon the itieeting of a 
parliament, is to choose a s]>caker, who is 
to be ai)proved of by the king, and who, 
upon bis admission, ])C‘gs his majesty 
that tlie commons, during their sitting, 
may have free access to his majesty, free- 
dom of s})eech in their own house*, and 
security Irom arrests. The speaker is 
not allowed to }>ersuade or dissuade in 
passing a bill, (*xcept in committee, but 
only to make a short and jilain naiTative; 
nor to vot(i, unless the bouse be eipially 
divided, when he has a casting vote. He 
ref:eives a salary of £6000 a year. (See 
Parliament.) The presiding officer of 
the French chamber of de[)uties is styled 
^resilient, and is chosen by the chamber 
itself. The chancellor of France pre- 
sides in the house of peers. In the sen- 
ate of the U. States, the presiding officer 
is styled president ,* and the constitution 
(i. 3.) provides that the vice-president 
shall be president of the senate, and shall 
have no vote, unless the votes of the sen- 
ators are equally divided. In his absence, 
or in case he exercises the office of presi- 
dent of the U. States, the senate chooses a 
president pro tempore. The siM^uker of tho 
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4i()use f)f rc|)rcscnt^ltivcs is chosen (Const. 
i. 2.) hy the house itself. 

Specific Gravity. (See Gravity,) 

Specifics, in medicine ; sucli articles 
ill tlic materia rnedica as have the special 
jiower of curing jmrticular diseases in all 
persons and under all circiirnsi^ances. 
Multitudes of such medicines are contin- 
ually announced by quacks; but irnni of 
science and sense do not now helicive in 
the existence of any specific, in the full 
sense of the word. Peruvian hark was 
f >rnicrly su[)])osed to be a certain cure 
for interinitteiits and agues ; but it is now 
known to liiil in many cases, and not to 
1)0 more ellicacious than some other tonic 
medicines. The two medicines which 
.-qiproach nearest the character of sjiecif- 
ics, are sulphur as an antidote to the itcli, 
and mercury to venereal poison. Yet 
there are cases of disease not distinguish- 
ahle from lues venerea, which are cured 

ithoutthe aid of mercury ; and the pow- 
er of sulphur in curing the itcli is consiil- 
erably augmented by tlie addition of other 
substances. 

Spectacles are of two sorts, accord- 
ing as they are intended to assist short- 
sighted or far-sighted persons. In the lor- 
iiier case they must be concave, in the 
latter conviw ; concave to diminish the 
excessive refraction of the rays of light 
by the humors of the eye, convex to in- 
crease the retraction. In both cases care 
should be taken to adapt the degree of 
concavity or convexity to the condition of 
the eye ; for since the eye gradually accus- 
toms itself to glasses continually used, the 
defect in the vision will be increased by 
the use of such as are too powerful, 
while it may be diminished, or, at least, 
prevented from increasing, by those of an 
opposite character. In addition to this, 
it ought to be considered, that, wdth most 
jiersons, the field of vision in one eye is 
greater than that in the other. But if a 
])erson, in the selection of spectacles, suf- 
fers himself to be guided merely by the first 
iinpression,hewill commonly choose glass- 
es that ai*c loo jiowerful, and seldom be able 
to adapt them to l)oth eyes. Optiidans have 
a contrivance for detennining the degree 
of short or far sightediiess, and the glasses 
are numbered according to tlieir degree 
of convexity or concavity, so that suita- 
ble ones may be more rt^adily selected. 
Those persons who are far-sighted should 
refrain, as long as they conveniently can, 
from increasing the power of the glasses. 
To afford the means of seeing distinctly, 
and to be used without injury, spectacles 
^h o^ild lyi regularly formed ; that is to 


say, the concavity or convexity should l>e 
uniform. Moreover, the glasses should 
be perfectly transparent, and entirely des- 
titute of color. Green spectacles are to 
be recommended only to such pei*sons as 
have very sensitive eyes, or to such as 
are exposed for a long lime to a glittering 
white surfiice (for instance, snow in 
bright sunshine). Spectacles are also 
used to cure sipiinting. These have no 
glasses, but consist merely of a thin plate 
of some substance. In the middle, op- 
posite the axis of the eye, there is a small 
opening, to which the pupil must turn, in 
order to see any thing. In this way it 
gradually becomes accustomed to the 
jirojier direction. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans w'ere entirely unacquainted 
with the use of spectacles. In the twelfth 
century, we find a discovery mentioned 
by an Arabic writer, Alhazen, wdiich 
might have led to the invention of specta- 
cles. At the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Roger Bacon speaks of them. The 
common spectacles must have been in- 
vented in and 1311. In Germany, 
a kind of spectacles were known in 1270. 
(f^or further information, see the article 
Optics, section Vision,) 

Spectrum, Prismatic, (See Colors, 
Doctrine of; also Optics.) 

Speech, Organs of. (See Voice.) 

Spelman, sir Henry, a celebrated Eng- 
lish antiijuary and philologist, born in 
15G2, was sent, at the age of fifteen, to 
Trinity college, Cambridge, and entered 
as a law student at Lincoln’s Inn ; but he 
seems to have paid little attention to legal 
science at this period, and within thi-ee 
years he settled on his estate in the coun- 
try. At length embarrassments, partly 
arising from a numerous family, aroused 
Jiiin to the exertion of Ids talents. He 
went to Ireland in 1007, as inembor of a 
board of commissioners for settling the 
titles to lends and manors in that king- 
dom ; and ho was allerwards emjiloyed 
to investigate the subject of the exaction 
of fees by the civil and ecclesiastical 
courts. On this occasion, he drew up his 
treatise De Sepultura, in which he demon- 
strates the flagrant abuses which had oc- 
curred to his notice. His services were 
rewarded with the honor of knighthood. 
In 1 (j 12, he settled in London, devoting 
his leisure to the study of the juridical 
antiquities of his native countr>\ Having 
purchased the lands which had belonged 
to tw'o suppressed monasteries, and meet- 
ing with obstacles to the quiet enjoyment 
of the property, he began to entertain 
scruples of conscience relative to the 
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alienation of cluirch lands, and wrote on 
the subject his work entitled De non 
temerandis Kcclesiis, On the revival of 
the society of antiquaries in 1014, sir IL 
Spelman became a member, and pro- 
duced a Discourse conceniing the Origi- 
nal of the four Law-terms of the Year. 
Ill his researches into legal archeology, 
he found it necessary to study the Saxon 
language; and this led to the composition 
of his great work, the Arclioeological 
Glossary. He printed a specimen in 
1621, and in 1626 appeared the lii*st part, 
entitled ArchfRologus in Modum Glossarii 
ad Rem antiquam postcriorem (folio). Be- 
fore he had completed the glossary, he 
engaged in preparing a History of English 
Councils, of wliich the fii*st part, to the 
Norman conquest, appeared in 1639 ; and 
two additional volumes wore subsequent- 
ly published, partly from the papers of 
Spelman, by sir W. Dugdale. In 1639, 
likewise, appeared his last work, entitled 
the History of Tenures by Knights’ Ser- 
vice in England. His death took place 
in 1641, anti his body w'as interred in 
Westminster abbey. Besides the works 
already noticed, lie was the author of a 
History of the Civil Affairs of the King- 
dom from the Conquest to the Grant of 
the JVIagna Charta ; a Treatise concerning 
'fithes ; a History of Sacrilege ; Aspilogia ; 
&c. His English works were published, 
collectively in a folio volume, in 1727. 

Spelter. (See Solder,) 

Spence, Joseph, a critic, boni in 1698, 
received his education at Oxford, where 
he obtained a fellowship. In 1727 ap- 
}>cared his Essay on Pope’s Translation 
of the Odyssey, which led to an intimate 
friendship with the poet. In 1728, he 
was elected professor of poetry at Ox- 
ford ; and he aflcr^vards travelled abroad 
with the earl of Lincoln. On his return, 
he obtained a living in Buckinghamshire, 
and, in 1754, was jiromoted to a preben- 
dal stall in Durham cathedral. Atler the 
death of his friend, Mr. Rudge, in 176.% 
he resided much with the widow of that 
gentleman, who usually spent the sum- 
mer months at Weybridge, in Surrey. 
On the morning of Aug. 20, 1768, Mr, 
Spence was found, by a servant, lying on 
his face in a shallow piece of water, into 
which it appeared that he had fallen, and, 
being unable to extricate himself, he was 
unfortunately drowned. His principal 
work is entitled Polymetis, or an Enquiry 
into the Agreement between the Worlts 
of the Roman Poets and the Remains of an- 
cient Artists (1747, fol.). In 1819 appear- 
ed Anecdotes, and Characters of Books and 


Men, collected from the Conversition of 
Mr. Pope, and of other Persons, from a 
manuscript of Mr. Spence, with liis life, 
&c. by S. W. Singer (8vo.). 

Spencer, Geor^je John, earl, is of the 
second branch of the Spencer family, 
the ejder possessing the title of duke 
of Marlborough. His father, in 1761, 
was created baron Sjiencer, and, in 1764, 
viscount Althorpe and carl Spencer. 
The jirescnt earl was born in 1758, and 
was educated at Harrow, and afterwards 
had for his tutor the celebrated sir William 
Jones. From Han*ow lie removed to 
Trinity college, Cambridge. When he 
had completed liis education, he travelled, 
and on his return was elected member of 
parliament for the county of Northamp- 
ton. In 1789, by his father’s death, he 
became carl Spencer. In the house of 
lords, he voted Avith the whigs, ti’f the 
period of the French revolution, Avlien, 
with some others of the party, he join- 
ed the administration, and held the 
])lace of first lord of the admiralty. In 
1801, he retired with Mr. Pitt, but after- 
wards again joined his old friends, and, 
when they came into place, in 1805, he 
was appointed secretary of state for the 
home department. Karl Spencer is one 
of the principal members of the Rox- 
burghe ( q. v.) club, and has the largest 
and richest private libraiy in the world : 
the foundation of it was laid in 1780, by 
the purchase of count Rewiezki’s collec- 
tion, lor an annuity of £500 sterling. This 
he increased, at a great expense, by col- 
lecting books in all parts of Europe. The 
greater part of the library is at his seat, 
Althorp, in Northamptonshire, and con- 
sists of 45,000 volumes: the rest is at 
London. A catalogue of the rarest and 
most costly* works of the collection has 
been prepared by Dibdin — Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana, or a descriptive Catalogue 
of tlie Books printed in the fifteenth Cen- 
tury, and of many valuable first Editions 
(4 vols., 1814). It contains engravings, 
wood cuts and fac similes illustrative of 
1004 incunabula. — Earl Spencer’s eldest 
son, John Charles, known as viscount Al- 
thorp, chancellor of the excheciuer, and 
therefore ministerial leader in the house 
of commons, was bom in 1782, educated 
at Cambridge, entered parliament in 1803, 
was one of the lords of the treasury during 
Fox’s short administration (1806), and was 
soon after returned for Northamptonshire, 
which he has since continued to repre- 
sent. His services and exertions in favor 
of the reform bill have gained him much 
reputation, as well as great pop^Jaritr. * 
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Srii^ER, Philip Jacob, a celebrated 
'divine of the l^uthcran church in the 
seventc3enth centuiy, was horn in 1035, at 
Rappolsweiler, in Upper Alsace. His piety 
was (‘arly awakt'iied by his [)atroness, tlie 
rouiitciss of Raj)j)olstcin, and was con- 
hnned by witnessinj^, at tlic age of four- 
teen years, her preparation for dearti. In 
J()5J, he coinineiiced his theological 
stutiies at Strashurg, became, in 1(>54, tutor 
of* the princes of tlie Palatinate, and tle- 
livcnjd lecture’s on philoso])hy and histoiy. 
From to he travelled in Ger- 

many, Switzerland and France, wlicre he 
became acquainted with the Jesuit Me- 
nestrier, celebrated for liis knowledge of 
Ijcraldry, and, having been thus led to 
study this science, wrote several works 
f»n heraldry, still much esteemed. In 
he was made doctor of theology at Stras- 
hurg, and, in Kidd, he received the first 
j)lace among the clergy at Frankfort on 
the Maine. ITis practical sermons, which 
deviated entirely from the dogmatico-po- 
leniic method tlu’n universal, were receiv- 
ed with much applause. In ld70, he in- 
stituted his celebrated collegia pietatisy 
which, against his will, became the origin 
of pietism, (q. v.) From this time, Spe- 
ller’s history is wholly connected with this 
remarkable change in the religious state 
of Protestant Germany, as it was chiefly 
owing to his exanijile and the spirit of his 
writings. The liUtheran church, at that 
time,** was fast sinking into a lifeless dog- 
matism. Doctrines, forms and |iolemics 
Averc confounded with a religious life, 
S[)ener, in his Pia Desideria luid other 
treatises, exposed the evils of this state of 
things, and showed how the important 
office of the ministry had become aru3n- 
ated from its jiroper purpose — that of in- 
structing the peojjle in true religion, cor- 
recting their faults, and alleviating their 
afflictions. He was violently opposed by 
the clergy, who reproached him with not 
making any difference between practical 
and theoretical theology. But posterity 
acknowledges his services in the restora- 
tion of catechetical instruction, which 
had been almost entirely forgotten. From 
to 1(31)1, he was preacher to the court 
in Dresden, and even then occupied him- 
self w'ith tlie religious teaching of chil- 
dren. A representation wliich he made 
to the elector in writing, respecting his 
faults, brought liiin into disgrace. He 
went, ill l()9l, to Berlin, where he took 
an active part in the foundation of the 
university of Halle. In lOW, the court 
of Drcstlcn invited him to return ; but lie 
jireferred^to remain in Berlin, where he 


• 

was in the possession of high appoint- 
ments. He died in that city, in 1705. In 
his letmrs, reports, f)pinions, &c., a truly 
Christian benevolence and zeal for the 
cause of goodness is perceptible. Speiier 
may he comjmred with Feiielon, 

Hcenser, P^dmund, a celebrated Eng- 
lish poet, was born in London, near the 
Tower, about 1553. It is not known where 
he reci’ivod his early edu(!ation, but he 
was admitted as a sizar of Pemfjroke hall, 
Cambridge, in 15(39, and graduated M. A. 
ill 157(3. On leaving the university, he 
took up his residence with some relations 
in the north of P3ngland, yirobably as a 
tutor, where he unsuccessfully wooed a 
lady, whom he records in his Shepherd’s 
Calendar, under the name of Rosaline, 
which was his first publication, and ap- 
peared in 1576. The year preceding, he 
had been advised by his friend Gabriel 
Harvey to remove to London, where he 
was introduced to sir Philip Sidney, to 
whom he dedicated the Shepherd’s Cal- 
endar. In 1580, he accompanied lord Grey 
de Wilton, lord lieutenant of Ireland, as 
his secrctar}^ He returned, in 1582, with 
lord Grey, who, in conjunction with the 
earl of Leicester and sir Philip Sidney, 
procured for him, in 1586, a grant of 3028 
acres in the county of Cork, out of the 
forfeited lands of the earl of Desmond ; 
on which, however, by the terms of the 
gift, he was obligeil to become resident. 
He accordingly fixed his residence at 
Kilcolman, in the county of Cork, where 
he was visited by sir AValter Raleigh, who 
became his patron in lieu of sir Philip Sid- 
ney, then deceased, and whom he ceie- 
brates under the title of the Shepherd of 
the Ocean. He Avas then engaged in the 
composition of the P’aery Queen, of 
which he had written the first three books. 
AVith these he accompanied Raleigh, the 
next year, to Phigland, where they Avere 
published, Avith a dedication to queen 
Elizabeth, and an introductory letter to 
Raleigh, explaining the nature of the po- 
em. Raleigh also gained him the favor 
of the queen, Avho rewarded his poetry 
and dedication Avith a pension of fifty 
pounds per annum. In 1591, he returned 
to Ireland ; and, the succeeding year, his 
rising reputation induced his bookseller 
to collect and print his smaller pieces. He 
then passed an interval of tAvo or three 
years in Ireland, where, in 1594, he mar- 
ried, being then in his forty-first year. 
His happiness was disquieted by the dis- 
turbances excited by the earl of Tyrone, 
AA’hich Avere probably the cause of his re- 
Ausiting England the following year. Here 
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lie printed some poems, and drew up bis 
View of the State of Ireland ; wdiicb, in 
consequence, it is supposed, of the severity 
of some of its suggestions, lay in MS. 
until printed, in IGjS, by sir James Ware, 
who bestows much applause on the in- 
formation and judgment displayed in it. 
In 1596, he published a new edition of 
bis Faery Queen, with three additional 
Ixioks. Of the remaining six, which were 
to complete the original design, two im- 
perfect cantos of Mutabilitie only have 
been recovered, which were introduced 
into the folio edition of 1609, as a part of 
tlie lost book, entitled the Legend of Con- 
stancy. There has been much controversy 
in respect to the presumed loss of the re- 
mainder of these six books on the poet’s 
flight from Ireland : the most probable con- 
clusion, from the investigation, is, that they 
were never finished, but tliat some parts 
of them wore lost on that melancholy oc- 
casion. In 1597, be returned to Ireland, 
and, in September, 1598, was recommend- 
ed to be sheriff of Cork. The rebellion 
of Tyrone, however, took place in Octo- 
ber, and with such fury as to compel 
Spenser and his family to (|uit Kilcolman 
in so much confusion that an infant child 
was left behind, and burnt with his 
house. The unfortunate poet arrived 
in England with a heart broken by 
these inisforUmes, and died the 16th 
of the following Januar}', 159f), in the 
Ibrly-sixth year of his age. It is asserted 
tiiat he terminated his life in great dis- 
tress ; but it has been contende<l that the 
poverty referred to by Camden and sev- 
f^ral of his poetical contemporaries, ap- 
plies rather to his loss of property gener- 
ally than to absolute personal siifibring. 
This inference seems the more probable, 
as he was interred in Westminster abbey 
at the expense of the earl of Essex, who 
would scarcely have allo\ved the man to 
starve whom he thus honored. A mon- 
ument was afterwards erected over 
his remains by the celebrated Anne, 
countess of Dorset. Of the personal 
character of Spenser there is no direct 
testimony ; hut the friendships whkdi lie 
formed are favorable to its respectability, 
which is also to be implied from the pu- 
rity, devotion, and exalted morality of Iiis 
writings. Neither, althougli he paid as- 
siduous court to the groat, was lie guilty 
of the mean adulation so common in his 
time, except, indeed, to queen Klizalietb, 
by whom, both ns a sovereign and a wo- 
man, it w'as levied as a kind of tax. As 
a poet, although his minor works contain 
many beauties, Spenser will be judged 


chiefly from tho Faeiy Queen, iSie pre- 
dominant excellences of which are im- 
agery, feeling, and melody of versifica- 
tion. With all its defects, it furnishes ad- 
inirahle examples of the noblest graces 
of poetry, sublimity, pathos, unrivalled 
fertirny of conception, and exquisite vivid- 
ness of ilesci*i[)tion. Its great length and 
want of interest, as a fable, added to the 
real and aftected obsoleteness of the lan- 
guage, may, indeed, deter readers in gen- 
eral from a complete perusal ; but it will 
always be resorted to by the genuine lov- 
ers of poetry as a rich store-house of in- 
vention. The stanza which Spenser has 
adopted in tho Faery Queen, is usually 
calleil the Spenserian, either because he 
invented it, or was the first to apply it to ex- 
tensive use. It consists of a strophe of eight 
decasyllabic veracs, and an Alexandrine, 
and has a three-fold rhyme — the first and 
third verses forming one, the second, 
fourth, fifth and seventh another, and the 
sixth, eighth and ninth the third. It is 
susceptible of great variety of expression, 
and admits equally of the most different 
kinds of composition — the droll or pathet- 
ic, descriptive or sentimental, tender or 
satirical. The best editions of Spenser’s 
works are those of Hughes and Todd (8 
vols., 8vo., 1 805, with notes and a life),— See 
Warton’s Observations on the Faery Queen. 

Spermaceti, Sperm Oil. (See Fat, 
and JVhale.) ^ 

Spessart; a woody, mountainous 
chain of Germany, in the Bavarian circle 
of the Lower Maine, extending along the 
right bank of tho Maine, by which it is 
nearly surrounded. The highest summit 
is Geyersberg, 2000 feet high. There are 
about 300,000 acres (morgen) of forest, be- 
longing principally to the crown of Ba- 
varia, and consisting chiefly of oak and 
beech. Coflalt, copper and iron are ob- 
tained in the Spessart. Aschaftenbiirg, 
on the south-western edge, is the princi- 
pal place. 

Speyer, or Speier. (See Spire.) 

Speziale, member of the junta of 
government, instituted in 1799, at Naples, 
was the son of a peasant of Borgetto, not 
far from Palermo. Ilis servile deportment 
procured him a place in the corte pretori- 
ana e capitanale at Palermo. When the 
court or Naples fled to Sicily, he showed 
a bitter liatred towards the French, and 
violently persecuted the suspected, so that 
the chevalier Acton (q. v.) appointed him 
to try the persons accused of having tak- 
en part in the revolution. Even before 
the French had left Naples, he began to 
exercise his office on the island .of Procii. 

.V 
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da, which was protected by Nelson. He 
surrounded himself with gibbets and exe- 
cutioners, and every day was marked 
with executions. The cruelty of his 
character now became manifest. No sex, 
age or class was spared. No defence was 
allowed. Hardly was the cardinal Ruflb 
"'in possession of the capital, when* Spe- 
ziale received orders to transfer his bloody 
court thither. He even deceived his own 
friends, and allured thorn to their de- 
struction. This monster followed the 
court to Palermo in 1806, became insane 
soon after, and died distracted, in 1813, 
loaded with the curses of the nation. 

Spezzia. (See Hydra,) 

Sphagnum. (See ^ppendix^ end of this 
volume.) 

Sphere ; a solid, every point of the 
surface of which is equally distant from 
a certain point within the same, called 
its centre. It is generated by the rotation 
of a circle upon one of its diameters as 
an axis. Any circle described on the 
sphere, and whose centre is that of the 
sphere, is called a great circle. The solid 
fiontents of a sphere are to those of a 
cylinder (q. v.) of equal base and altitude 
(the diameter of the base of the cylinder 
being equal to that of the sphere) in the 
proportion of two to three ; to those of a 
cone of equal base and altitude as two to 
one. These j)roportioiis were discovered 
by Archimedes. Nature, from the egg of 
the sftiallest worm, and from the drop of 
dew to the largest body in the universe, 
strives after the form of the sphere. There- 
fore, in antiquity, when the spiritual was 
represented by tlie sensible, many philoso- 
phers conceived of God under the form 
of a sphere. 

Spheroid ; a solid, generated by the 
entire rotation of a semi-ellipse, or other 
curve not differing much frt)m it, upon 
its axis. As our earth has the fonn of a 
sphere, flattened at tlie poles, it belong 
to the spheroids. Telescopes show a simi- 
lar fonn in Jupiter and Saturn ; and there 
are sufticient grounds for ascribing the 
same form to all the heavenly bodies which 
have a rotation on their axis. (See Earth,) 

Sphinx ; a fabulous monster, which fig- 
ures both in the Grecian and Egyptian 
mythologies, and was probably of Egyp- 
tian origin. The sphinx of the Greeks is 
distinguished for cruelty as well as wis- 
dom. Juno, says the fable, provoked with 
the Thebans, sent the sphinx, the daugh- 
ter of Typhon and Echidna, to punisli 
them. It laid this pait of Boeotia under 
continual alarms by proposing enigmas, 
gnd devt^uring the inhabitants if unable 


to explain them. The Thebans were told 
by the oracle that the sphinx would 
destroy herself as soon as one of the enij^- 
mas she jiroposed was explained. In this 
enigma, the question proposed was, what 
animal walked on four legs in the morn- 
ing, two at noon, and three in the even- 
ing. Upon this, Creon, king of Thebes, 
promised his crown and his sister Jo- 
casta in marriage to him who should de- 
liver his country from the monster by a 
successful explanation of the enigma. It 
was, at last, happily explained by Oedipus, 
who observed that man walked on his 
hands and feet when young, or in the 
morning of life ; at the noon of life he 
walked erect ; and in the evening of his 
days, he supported his infirmities upon a 
stick. (See QHdipus,) The sphinx no 
sooner heard this explanation than she 
threw herself from a rock, and immedi- 
ately expired. — The Egyptian sphinx does 
not appear to have been distinguished by 
the same traits of character. , It is formed 
with a human head on the body of a lion ; 
is always in a recumbent posture, with 
the forc-yiaws stretched forward, and a 
head-dress resembling an old-fashioned 
wig. The features arc like those of the 
ancient Eg}'ptian8, found in^the ancient 
ruins. The colossal sphinx, near the 
group of pyramids at Gize, has recently 
been uncovered by Caviglia. It is about 
150 feet long and sixty-three feet high : 
the body is monolithic ; but the paws, 
which are thrown out fifty feet in front, 
are constructed of masonry. The sphinx 
of Sais, formed of a block of red gran- 
ite twenty-two feet long, is now in the 
Egyptian museum in the Louvre. There 
has been much speculation concerning 
the signification of these figures. Winck- 
ehnanii observes that they have the head 
•of a female, and the other parts of a male, 
which has led to the conjecture that they 
aie intended as emblems of the genera- 
tive powers of natui-e, which the old my- 
thologies are accustomed to indicate by 
the mystic union of the two sexes in one 
individual. 

Sfhragistics (from <r^p«yif, a seal); a 
branch of diplomatics (q.v.) which teach- 
es the history of seals and the means which 
tliey aflbrd of determining the genuine- 
ness of tlie documents to which they arc 
attached. Originally, only persons of 
rank, churches, convents, or corporations, 
had the right to use seals. The old seals 
represented the persons to whom tliey be- 
longed either on foot [sigilla pedestna) or 
on liorseback (sigiUa equesiria)^or had fig- 
ures emblematical of their dignity. They 
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are round or oval, impressed in ^old, sil- 
ver, lead, but generally in wax ot various 
colors. The difference in the color of 
the wax indicated different degrees of 
dignity, &c. In the sixteenth century, 
sealing-wax came into use. (See Seal.) 
Sphragistics, as a science, dates from the 
great work of Heineccius on seals, in 
1709 (new ed. 1719, folio, Leij)sic). — 
See also Ficoroni’s / Piombi Jlntichi 
(Rome, 1740, 4to.) ; Mtinni’s Osser- 
vazioni istoriche sopra i Siffilli antichi de* 
Secoli Bassi (Florence, 17J1^> — 8(5, 30 vols., 
4to.); and Ph.W. Gercken’s 
liber die Siesrcl zum J^uizen der Diplomalik 
(Augsburg, 1781 ; Stend., 178G). 

Spice Islands. (See Moluccas.) 

Spider. (See Jlppendix^ end of this vol.) 

Spinage. (Sce*///7;?e7w/ia:,endof this vol.) 

Spine (from thorn, so called from 

the shape of the jirocesses of the verte- 
bne), in luiatomy, the vertebral or spinal 
column, the back-hone in common lan- 
guage, is the articulated liony pillar at the 
back of the trunk, forming the foundation 
or basis of support and connexion to all 
the other parts of the frame. It is placetl 
perpendicularly in the body, supporting 
the head on its upper extremity, while the 
lower end I'jists on the pelvis. The bones 
of the chest, to which the ujtpcr extremi- 
ties are attached, arc fixed to its sides, 
while the ossa innominata^ or the great 
bones to which the lower limbs are artic- 
ulated, are immovably united to it below. 
It is the point of attachnunit and support 
in front for the viscera of the thorax and 
abdomen, and for the great trunks of the 
blood-vessels. We may thus regard it as 
the central and most essential piece of 
the skeleton, as the centre of motion for 
the head and limbs, and the basis of sup- 
port for all tlie great internal organs. 
Again, the bones which compose it give* 
attachment to the principal muscles 
moving the head, the shoiddcrs and the 
arms, to those which act on the tnnd^, 
and to some part of the abdominal mus- 
cles, and of those which move the lower 
limbs. Further, it constitutes a canal, 
which receives and protects the spinal 
marrow, and gives issue to the various 
nerves proceeding from that organ to the 
trunk and limbs. The imyiortance of the 
spine is so great that it modifies all the 
details of the organization of the animals 
which possess it. It is formed of twenty- 
nine pieces of bone, strongly articulated 
into each other, apd placed in succession 
from above downwards. The twenty- 
four upper ones are called vertehree. 

Distortions of the Spine are the unnatu- 


ral inflections of the spine, whiclt give a 
more or less deformed figure to the trunk, 
and even to the limbs ; hence wiy neck, 
high shoulders, humpback, uneven hips, 
lameness, &c., are very frequent among 
the higher classes of our time, particular- 
ly ai^ong females, and generally owing to 
want of care or judgment in those who 
have charge of children, or to the injudi- 
cious habits of the persons afflicted, and 
frequently aggravated or made permanent 
by improper means used for i*emedying 
thei»i. The beauty of tJic whole body 
depends chiefly upon the natural forma- 
tion of the spine. This column of verte- 
bra; ought not permanently to deviate 
from tlio straight line to the right or Jell ; 
but it has naturally some slight curvatures 
fbrwimls and backwards. In the region 
of the loins, it is bent a little forward ; in 
the rt;gion of the chest, a little backward, 
and, at the neck, again, somewhat for- 
ward. This regular formation of the 
spine is produced by the character of the 
vertebra?, the cartilages which unite them, 
and the muscU's of the back, which sup- 
port and move them. If the v(?rtelme 
themselves suffer from disease, as, for in- 
stance, in case of rickets, the spine is 
not capable of supporting tlie head and 
keej)ing the body straight, it becomes 
curved, and, if remedies are not applied 
in season, this unnatural curvature in- 
cr<*€*Lses daily, and fierinanent distorpon at 
length takes j^lace. If the cartilages and 
ligatures suffer relaxation, as in ctise of a 
debilitated state of tlie body, the spine 
cannot, after every motion, resume its 
proper position, and it may easily happen 
that some vertebra? beconu; partially dis- 
located, and thus a dis|)osilion to distor- 
tion takes place, lK?cause the part of the 
spine ov<*r , these vertebra; is dejirived of 
its proper sup[)oit, and must incline to 
one side. The muscles of the back, situ- 
ated on both sides of the spine, ecpial in 
number and form, and destined not only 
to execute; the manifold movements of the 
trunk, but also to maintain, by the eejui- 
libriiim of their power, the straight direc- 
tion of tin; spine, frccpiently occasion dis- 
tortions, !)y losing thedr vigor; for the 
spine, in this case, wanting its natural 
support, inclines sideways or backwards. 
The same effect may be produced by too 
frequent or too continued use of one set 
of muscles in a particular way ; for the 
spine becomes at last permanently fixed 
in the posture which it has been compel- 
led to assume during the exercise. This 
survey shows us the various causes of 
distortions, and the proper niea]^^s for^pre. 
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venting them. The causes may be re- 
duceoto diseases and injudicious habits. 
The diseases of children which may occa- 
sion distortions of the spine are chiefly 
scrofula and rickets, so oflen connected 
with it, and general debility. These dis- 
eases may. be best prevented by the use 
of foo<l easily digestible by pure afr, hard 
beds not too warm, frequent exercise, 
great cleanliness, frequent bathing, wash- 
ing and rubbing die skin, and similar 
requisites of a good physical education. 
The muscles of the back are often debili- 
tated by compelling children, particularly 
weakly ones, to sit up in a constrained 
posture, which distresses the spine, and 
produces a sinking and bending in search 
of relief, or by allowing children too little 
free movement and exercise, and obliging 
them continually to sit still and read — the 
surest mode of producing physical and 
intellectual cripples. The use of cor- 
sets also contrioutes much to the weak- 
ness of the dorsal muscles, and conse- 
quently to distortion of the spine. If the 
shoulders are continually supported arti- 
ficially by a corset, the dorsal muscles, 
destined by nature to keep the spine 
straight, remain inactive, and lose their 
power, the body becomes unable to sup- 
port itself without the corset, and a sink- 
ing and bending take place as soon as it 
is removed. If to this is added the con- 
tinual command, perhaps accompanied 
by threats, to sit straight, which has be- 
come actually impossible to the child, its 
exertions result in nothing but a curvature 
of the spine, which is therefore so fre- 
quent in girls of the higher classes, but in 
boys of the same families, who are neither 
tormented with corsets, nor admonished 
so repeatedly to sit straight, is much rarer. 
The second cause of distortions — ^injudi- 
cious habits — deserves particular attention, 
because much may be done to prevent 
them. The habit of many nurses to carry 
children always on the same arm, accus- 
toms the child to incline always towards 
one side, and to sleep in one position, 
from which a distortion of the spine natu- 
rally arises in the course of time. The 
bad position of the body in some amuse- 
ments and occupations ; for instance, the 
manner in which young people sit in 
writing, reading, drawing, sewing, em- 
broidering, playing on the flute, vio- 
lin, harp and guitar ; the habit of 
crossing the feet in standing, or of stand- 
ing on one foot; the habit of lying crook- 
ed in bed, and even the habit of girls to 

r nd a long time in a constrained position 
ssing their own hair, — ^may occafion 
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distortion of the spine. Every one-sided 
motion, often repeated, may produce a 
tendency to such distortion, ana, the ten- 
dency once existing, the evil increases 
every day. This distortion, insides dis- 
figuring the body, and unfitting the sub- 
ject for certain avocations, also tends to 
produce inflammation of the lungs, drop- 
sy of the chest, pulmonary consumption 
and apoplexy, a general disturbance of 
the health, and early death. With wo- 
men, it often gives rise to painful labors, 
and sometimes makes a natural delivery 
impossible. The proper means of guard- 
ing against distortion we have suready 
suggested in the directions respecting 
food, air, exercise and cleanliness, the 
prevention of ill habits on the part of 
nurses, and of the children themselves, 
and in the important rule, not to compel 
a straight carriage of the body by the 
wearing of corsets, nor by the continual 
injunction to stand and sit straight, as 
both tend directly to produce the evil 
intended to be prevented. It is important 
to detect a distortion of the spine as early 
as possible. It is therefore the duty of 
mothers and governesses to examine often 
the body of children. The child should 
be undressed, and placed igrsuch a way 
(not lying down) that the entire back may 
be seen. The head must be held straight, 
the face directed forwards; the arms must 
hong down, and the whole position must 
be as easy as possible. Then the vertc- 
brse must be struck slightly with the hand, 
to discover if there is a prominence or a 
sensation of pain in any place. The ex- 
aminer should then proceed to the parts 
of the body on each side of the spine, 
which ought to be perfectly equal. The 
neck, the shoulders, and the hips, are to 
be looked at : if the latter are uneven, the 
hip joints and feet must be also tried. 
The examiner should also see whether 
the breast-bone is precisely in the middle 
of the breast, and whedier it forms a 
straight line, whether thd clavicles are 
uniform, whether the ribs lie even. With 
grown girls, the unevenness of the breasts 
often furnishes the earliest sign of distor- 
tion of the spine. These examinations 
ought to be made once or twice a week, 
and in the case of girls, even after they have 
arrived at maturity, because tlie years im- 
mediately succeeding the period of puber- 
Xj are those in which distortions are most 
frequently manifested in the female sex, 
and because a cure can be hardly expect- 
ed much after the twentieth year. Atten- 
tion to distortion ought not to be delayed 
until a high shoulder or hip shows itself : 
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these are only proofs of a distortion which 
lias already long existed. If, however, 
any thing hke distortion is perceived, do 
not resort to the means so often i*ccom- 
inended of suspension by the arms, or the 
usb of plasters, which can avail nothing, 
and do not expect that the dancing-master 
can remedy the evil, which will only 
increase under his lessons. Assistance 
can be rendered only by a physician 
familiar with these deformities, and who 
has made himself acquainted with tlie 
general state of body of his patient by a 
careful examination. The cure must not be 
expected too soon ; and the orders of tlie 
physician must be scrupulously obeyed. 
Too much reliance is not to be placed on 
machines. — See Wenzel, On the Diseases 
of the Spine (with engravings, Bamberg, 
1824, folio); see, also, Orthoj^cedic Insti- 
tutes, 

Spinellan. (See Sodalite,) 

S piPfEELE {Spinelle Ruby and Pleonaste). 
The primary mrm of this species is the 
regular octahedron ; and this is the figure 
under which it generally occurs. It is 
rarely modified by the truncation or the 
bevelment of its edges, and sometimes 
presents itself in hcmitrope crystals. Its 
crystals var 5 ^n dimensions, though they 
are usually not above the size of a pea. 
Their cleavage is very difficult ; fracture 
conchoidal ; lustre vitreous ; color red, 
passing into blue and green, also into yel- 
low, brown and black; transparent to 
opaque; hardness above that of quartz; 
s[>eciiic gravity 3.5. The red varieties 
of spint&lle are called, by jewellers, spi- 
nelle miby, while those possessed of a 
darker color are called Ceylonite or Pleo- 
naste. The following analyses — ^the first 
of which is by Berzelius, the second by 
Klaproth, and the third by Descotils — ex- 
hibit the chemical composition of tlie 


species : 

1. niue 

2. Spinelle 

3. Pleo- 


Sninelfe. 

72.25 

Ruby. 

naste. 

Alumine, . 

74.50 

68.00 

Silex, . . 
Magnesia, . 

5.45 

15.50 

2.00 

14.63 

8.25 

12.00 

Oxide of iron 

, 4.26 

1.50 

16.00 

Lime, . . 

. 0.00 

0.75 

0.00 


96^9 

100.50 

98.00 


The red varieties, exposed to the heat of 
the blow-pipe, become black and opaque ; 
on cooling, they appear first green, then 
almost colorless, and at last re-assume 
their red color. They are with difficulty 
fused with the aid of borax— melting, 
however, a little more easily with salt of 


phosphorus. Pleonaste yields a deep 
green color to the globule. The ^origi- 
nal depositories of this species are white 
limestone and a drusy volcanic rock. It 
is ofien found, however, in more recent 
deposits, formed by diluvial or alluvial 
action, ^ong with crystals of corundum 
and zircon. The isolated crystals chiefly 
come from Ceylon. In Sfidermannland, in 
Sweden, bluish and pearl-gray varieties 
occur, imbedded in granular limestone. 
Cryst^s of a green color are found imbed- 
ded in the drusy cavities of rocks ejected 
by Vesuvius. But the U. States surpass 
the rest of the world, both as to the num- 
ber of the localities of spinelle, and the di- 
mensions of its ciystals. It abounds 
particularly in the towns of Amity and 
Edenville, in Orange county, New York ; 
at which places it occurs in a highly crys- 
talline, white limestone, and likewise 
loose in the soil, in crystals varying f.x)m 
tlie size of a pea and under, to those 
whose smallest diameter is four inches. 
Their colors are either black, or dark 
greenish, or bluish black, though it is 
rarely of a pale pink, or reddish-brown. 
These crystals are associated with horn- 
blende, mica, augite, idocrase and scapo- 
lite. Spinelle of a rich green color is 
also found in the neighboring county of 
Sussex, New Jersey, at Franklin, near 
the iron works in that place. The crys- 
tals from this spot are highly modified in 
their figure, and are sometimes iv?arly 
transparent. Green and blue spinelle is 
also found in Massachusetts, in the lime 
quarries of Bolton, Boxborough and 
Chelmsford. Clear and finely-colored 
red varieties of the present species are 
highly prized as ornamental stones in 
jewelry. They go generally by the name- 
of spinelle ruby^ or oalas ruby. 

Spinet ; a stringed instrument, former- 
ly much in use, but now superseded by the 
pianoforte, somewhat similar to the harp- 
sichord, and, like that, consisting of a case, 
sounding-board, keys, jacks, and a bridge. 
The difference between the spinet and 
the harpsichord is, that the latter is larger, 
and contains tw'o or three sets of jacks and 
strings, so disposed and tuned as to admit of 
a variety of stops, while the former has only 
one set of jacks and strings, and conse- 
quently only one stop. When the spinet 
was first brought into use, though its in- 
vention was certainly anterior to that of the 
harpsichord, is not exactly known. Bui 
that it is derived from tlie harp is evident, 
from its character as well as construction, 
internal and external; and, indeed, it was 
originally called the couched hoarp^ though 
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^^ince denominated spinet, from its quills, 
which resemble thorns, called, irl Latin, 
spinfB. 

Spinning. When the fibres of cotton, 
wool, or flax, are intended to be woven, 
they are reduced to fine threads, of uni- 
form size, by the well-known progass of 
spinning. Previously to the middle of the 
last C(jntury, this process was performed 
by hand, with the aid of the common 
spinning-wheel. Locks of cotton or wool, 
previously carded, were attached to a 
rapidly revolving spindle, driven by a 
large wheel, and were stretched or drawn 
out by the hand, at the same time that 
they were twisted by the spindle, upon 
which they were afterwards wound. Flax, 
the fibres of which are longer and more 
parallel, was loosely wound upon a distaff, 
from which the fibres were selected and 
drawn out by the thumb and finger, and 
at the same time were twisted by flyers, 
and wound upon a bobbin, which revolv- 
ed with a velocity somewhat less than 
that of the flyers. The manufacture of 
flexible stuffs by means of machinery, 
operating on a large scale, is an invention 
of the last century. Although of recent 
date, it has given birth to some of the 
most elaborate and wonderful combina- 
tions of mechanism, and already consti- 
tutes, especially in England and in this 
country, an important source of national 
weal^fi and prosperity. The character of 
the machineiy which has been applied to 
the manufacture of cotton, at different 
times, has been various. There are, how- 
ever, several leading inventions, upon 
which most of the essential processes are 
founded, and which have given to tlieir 
aqthors a greater share of celebrity than 
the rest. These are, 1, The spinnhig 

B . This machine was jnvented by 
ird Hargreaves, in 17(57, and, in Us 
simplest fonn, resembled a number of 
spindles turned by a common wheel, or 
cylinder, which was worked by hand. 
It stretched out the threads as in common 
spinning of carded cotton. 2. The water 
spinning; frame, invented by Richiu*d Ark- 
wright, in 1769. The essential and most 
important feature in this invention con- 
, sists in the drawing out or elongating of 
' the cotton, by causing it to jiass between 
successive pairs of rollers, which revolve 
with different velocities, and which act as 
substitutes for the finger and thumb, as 
applied in common spinning. These 
rollers are combined with the spindle and 
flyersof the common flax wheel. 8. The 
mdt. This was invented by Samuel 
Croinptoqi in 1779. It combines the 


principles of the two preceding inventions, 
and produces finer yam than that which 
is spun in either of the other machines. 
It has now nearly superseded the jenny. 
4. The power loom for weaving by water 
or steam power, which was introduced 
about the end of the eighteenth centuiy, 
and has received various modifications. 
The foregoing fundamental machines are 
used in the same or different establish- 
ments, and for different purposes. But, 
besides these, various auxiliary machines 
are necessary to perform intermediate 
operations, and to prepare the material as 
it passes from one stage of the manufac- 
ture to another. The number ' of these 
machines, and the changes and improve- 
ments which have been made in their 
construction from time to time, render it 
impossible to convey, in a work like the 
present, any accurate idea of their forma- 
tion in detail. We have already given, 
in the article Cotton Manvfacture, a brief 
view of the principal changes w^hich the 
raw material undergoes preparatory to 
spinning in a modern cotton factor}^ 
founded and improved upon the general 
principles of Arkwright. The roving 
being, as there described, transferred to 
the spinning frame, it is onc^nore drawn 
out by rollers and twisted by flyers, so 
that the spinning is little more than a 
repetition of the process gone through in 
making the roving, except that the cotton 
is now twisted into a strong thread, and 
cannot any longer be extended by draw- 
ing. The flyers of the spinning frame 
are driven by bands, which receive their 
motion in some cases from a horizontal 
fly wheel, and in others from a longitudi- 
nal cylinder. As the thread is sufficiently 
strong not to break with a slight force, 
the resistance of the bobbins by friction is 
relied on to wmd it up, instead of having 
the spindles geared together and turnea 
with an exact velocity, as they are in the 
common double speeder. In the spinning 
frame the heart motion is retained to 
regulate the rise and fall of the rail, and 
in those frames which spin the woof, or 
filling, it is applied by a progressive sort 
of cone, the section of which is heart- 
shaped, and which acts remotely to dis- 
tribute the thread in conical layers upon 
the bobbins, that it may unwind more easi- 
ly when placed in the shuttle. {See Mule 
Spinning^, Jfeavinff, and Woollen Manu- 
facture ; also Big^ow’s Technolo^,) 

Spin OLA, Ambrose, marquis of, one of 
the most distinguished generals of his age, 
was born at Genoa, in 15(>9. His brother 
Frederic, who had been appointed to the 
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command of tlie Spanish fleet on the 
coast of the Netherlands, induced him to 
join the Spanish forces in the Low Couii> 
tries, with 9000 Italian and Spanish vete- 
rans. After the manner of the old Italian 
condottieri, or leaders, who collected 
forces on their own account, and then 
served at their head in the pay of the 
Italian states, he was permitted to pay his 
troops himself, and to receive his com- 
pensation from the Spanish treasury. 
This circumstance, at a time when the 
conduct of wars depended so much upon 
the troops being paid regularly, and the 
best concerted expeditions failed for want 
of mofaey, assured him of the success 
which soon rendered him so celebrated. 
While mutiny and insulwrdination pre- 
vailed in the rest of the anny, his 9000 
Walloons were models of discipline and 
order. The archduke Albert of Austria, 
whom Pliilip II had appointed governor 
of the Netherlands, employed Spinola in 
the capture of Ostend, which had been 
so long besieged by the Spanish troops, 
that Albert despaired of reducing it. 
Spinola was more successful : it foil into 
his hands in 1604, after having sustained 
a siege of three years and two months. 
He obtainedi^ossession of a mere heap of 
ruins, but his reputation was at once 
spread over all Europe, in which every 
eye was fixed upon this siege. Spinola 
hastened to Madrid, to give the feeble 
Philip information of the state of his 
troops, and received full powers to sup- 
press their disorders. He was named 
commander-ill-chief of all the Spanish 
and Italian forces in the Netherlands. 
On his way back to the theatre of war, he 
had a conversation with Henry IV, at 
Paris, who inquired of him his plan for 
the next campaign. Spinola explained to 
him all his designs without reserve ; but 
Henry, supposing that this was a mere 
feint, and that he would follow exactly a 
contrary course, communicated his suspi- 
cions to prince Maurice, and both of them 
were thus completely duped. “ Others,” 
said Henry, “deceive' their enemies by 
falsehood, Spinola by the truth.” Maurice 
at length discerned the artifice, but was 
able togiun no decisive advantage over his 
adversary. The two generals ably availed 
themselves of the fortresses and the nature 
of the ground, to keep each other in 
check. A decisive naval action near 
Gibraltar, in which the whole Spanish 
fleet was destroyed by the Dutch admiral 
Heemskerk (1607), indiiced the Spanish 
court to pro]K)se an armistice, which was 
concluded between Spinola and Maurice 


for twelve years (1609). The nejglibor-. 
hood of Juliers-Cleves-Berg had tempted 
the Dutch to take port in the dispute con- 
cerning the succession to that duchy, 
(see Leag^ie), and Spain, instigated by 
hatred ofProtestaiitism, by ht^r connexion 
with the house of Austria, and the hope 
of recovering her lost dominion over 
Holland, entered into the war (1621). 
Cleves fell into the hands of Spinola, 
Breda was invested by the Spanish forces, 
and Maurice perished in his efforts to 
compel the enemy to raise the siege. 
Spinola himself was made sick by the 
noxious air of the marshy soil ; but the 
gates were finally opened to him after a ten 
months’ siege (May, 1625). This was his 
last achievement ; his healtli obliged him 
to resign the command, although he once 
more appeared in the field, in Italy (1630). 
But chagrin at the ill treatment of the 
Spanish court hastened his death, which 
took place in 1630, too soon for Spain, 
but not too soon for his fame, which, per- 
haps, like that of Tilly, would have 
suffered, had he lived to encounter Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. His rival, Maurice, 
when asked who was the ^eatest captain 
of the age, said, “ Spinola is the second.” 

Spinoza. (See appendix to tliis vol.) 

Spiral. Geometry usually considers 
two curves, under the name of spirals — 
the logarithmic and that of Archimedes, 
(q. V.) The latter is generally defined to 
be a curve of the circular kind, whfeh in 
its progress receiles from its centre. But 
it is easily jierceived that this definition 
is not mathematically satisfactory. The 
spiral may be imagined to be thus gene- 
rated : If a right line has one end fixed, 
while the other describes the periphery 
of a circle, and at the same time a point 
is conceived to advance continually on 
the right liite from the fixed towards the 
ifiovaBle end, this point, with its double 
motion, will describe a spiral curve. The 
spiral spring of a watch gives a good idea 
of this curve. 

Spire, or Speyer (anciently Mvioma- 
gtLSy and JSTemetes ) ; a city of Bavaria, capi- 
tal of the circle of the Rhine, formerly the 
capital of a bishopric of the same name ; 
12 miles south-west of Heidelberg ; Ion. 
8*^ 26' E. ; lat. 49° 19' N. ; population, 
7700, chiefly Lutherans. It contains on 
old cathedral, in the Lombard or Byzan- 
tine style of architecture, begun by Con- 
rad in 1030, and finished by Henry IV in 
1061, and a gymnasium. It was fre- 
quently the seat of the German diet, and 
it was in tlie diet held here in 1529, that 
a protest, entered against certain pro- 
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ceedinffs of the emperor, procured for the 
Tofomfers the name of Protestants. The 
bishopric of Spire, in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, contained about 55,000 in- 
habitants, on 594 square miles. Much of 
it is mountainous and covered with fbr- 
» ests. It was secularized in 1802, and 
f now belongs partly to Bavaria and-partly 
to Baden. 

Spiritualks ; the officers whosuperin- 
• tended the observance of piety and good 
morals in the seminaries of the Catholic 
bishops, and direct the religious exer- 
cises ; also a branch of the Franciscans. 

Spiritualism ; that hypothesis in phi- 
losophy, according to which, 1. every 
thing is spirit ; 2. the physical proceeds 
from the spiritual, and can be explained 
from it ; 3. the human soul, in particular, 
is opposed to matter, or the physical phe- 
nomena can be explained from the soul. 
Spiritualism is opposed to materialism, 
and therefore may be called immaterial- 
ism. (See Matter.) The system of Des 
Cartes had the character of spiritualism. 

Spirituous LiquoRS. (See the article 
Temperance.) 

Spithead ; a noted roadstead for ship- 
ping in the English channel, situated be- 
tween Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, 
directly facing Portsmouth harbor. It 
is about twenty miles in extent, and is said 
to be capjible of holding 1000 vessels in 
great security. 

Spittle. (See Saliva.) 

Spittler, Louis Timothy, baron von, 
a distinguished German historian, was 
born at Stuttgart, in 1752. He showed, 
at a very early age, a disjmsition for his- 
torical and critical research. From 1771 
to 1775 lie studied at Tubingen. In 1777, 
he was an instructer in the theological 
seminary at Tubingen. Here he pro- 
duced his Critical Inquiry into the OOth 
Laodicean Canon (Bremen, 1777); His- 
tory of the Cup ill the Lord’s Supper ; 
History of the Canon Law to the Times 
of the s])urious Isidore (Halle, 1778), all 
in G(Tman ; and was appointed projessor 
ordinarius of philosopliy at Gottingen. 
In 1797, he was made a privy counsellor 
ill his native country. In 1806, he was 
appointed a minister of the Wurtemberg 
government, and curator of the uni- 
versity of Tubingen. He died in 1810. 
Ilis chief works arc Sketch of the His- 
tory of the Christian Church; History 
of Wurtemberg under the Counts and 
Dukes (Gottingen, 1782) ; History of 
Whrtemnerg (ibid., 1783); History of the 
Principality of Hanover (178(3); and Out- 
lines of die History of the European 
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States (3<1 ed., 1823), continued by Sarto- 
rius. He also wrote a History of the 
Danish Revolution of 1660 (1796), and * 
many micles in the Gottingen Historical 
Magazine, which he edited in connexion 
with Meiners. (q. v.) All his works are 
in German. Tliey are full of research, 
erudition, and just reflection, concise, yet 
complete. He never colors; the facts 
speak for themselves. His style is not 
free from negligence. His complete 
works were published by Wachter (Stutt- 
gart, 1827). Plank, Heeren, Hugo and 
Woltmann have borne testimony to his 
merit. 

Spitzbergen, or East Greenland ; a 
group of islands, in the Frozen sea, sup- 
posed to have been first discovered by sir 
Hugh Willoughby, in the year 155*3. 
They received their name from their 
mountainous and rocky appearance. The 
sun never sets for three months — June, 
July and August: for the rest of the year, 
it is hardly seen, light being chiefly pro- 
duced by the Aurora Borealis. In the 
month of June it freezes ; in July the 
heat is violent ; the cold returns in Au- 
gust. On the coasts are found whales, 
sea-dogs, sea-cows and sea-lions, with oth- 
er marine and amphibious anj^ls. These 
islands are uninhabited. E^ht English 
sailors, accidentally left there by a whale- 
fishing ship, survived the winter, and were 
brought home the next season. The 
Dutch attempted to settle a colony there, 
but the settlers perished. Sclimeerenburg 
is the best harbor (in Ion. 9° 51' E. ; lat. 79° 
44' N.) in the later season of the whale 
fishery. Lon. (>^ to 1(3° E. ; lat. 7(3° 30' to 
79° 40' N. (See the article JVbrth Polar 
Expeditions ; and Scoresby’s work on the 
•Arctic Regions.) 

Spix, John Baptist von, a distinguished 
Gennan naturalist, w^as bom at Hoch- 
stadt, in Bavaria, in 1781, and, after de- 
voting two years to the study of tlieology, 
was led, by his taste for natural science, to 
apply himself to medicine. In 1808, the 
Bavarian government provided him with 
the means of visiting Paris for the pur- 
pose of studying comparative anatomy; 
and soon after his return appeared his 
History of all Zoological Systems, from 
the time of Aristotle (in German). In 
1815, he published his Cephalof^enesisy 
sen Capitis ossci Structura per omnes Ani- 
maliurn Classes, &c., tracing the human 
head, in its gi*adual developement, from 
those of insects, up through all classes of 
animals. In 1817, doctor Spix was ap- 
pointed by the government, with doctor 
Martins, to make a scientific expedition to 
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Brazil. The travellei's landed at Rio de 
Janeiro, July 14, and, after exploring the 
eastern parts of the empire, embarked 
on the Amazons, July, 1811), which they 
ascended, and returned to Europe in 
1820. Doctor Spix died in 1826. The 
results of the expedition to Brazil have 
been given in the ibllowingworks; Trav- 
els in Brazil (from the German, London, 
1824); Spix’s SimifB, Serpentes^ Testudi- 
nes et RantB, Avea, I^ertre BrasUiensca ; 
and Martins’s Genera et Species Plantarum, 
&c. (Munich, 1824 — ^26), jVbva Genera et 
Spcctea PlarUarum, &c. (3d vol., folio, 
1829), and leones selects Plantanim ciyp~ 
togamicarum Brasiliensium (1829, folio). 

Splanchnology (from anXay^vovt an in- 
testine) ; a branch of anatomy, which 
treats of the viscera, including not only 
the viscera of the abdomen, but all the 
organs contained in the other cavities of 
the body, as the brain, lungs, &c. 

Spleen, or Milt (Greek anXrjv, Latin 
lien) ; a spongy viscus, varying much in 
form and size, situated on the left side, 
between the eleventh and twelftJi false 
ribs, and covered with a simple, firm 
membrane, arising from the peritonEeum. 
(See Stomach,) It is of an oval form, and 
about one smaller than the liver. Its 
upper surface is connected with the dia- 
phragm, and its interior with the stomach. 
It is convex towards the ribs, and concave 
internally, and of a livid color. The 
splenic artery is very large in proportion 
to the size of the organ, and is divided 
dnto numerous small branches penetrating 
the substance of the sjileen. The splenic 
vein is larger than the artery in the pro- 
portion of five to one, and, by its junction 
with the mesenteric, constitutes the tnmk 
of the v€7ia porta, which carries the blood 
into the sulistance of the liver. From this 
splenic artery, several branches (called 
vasa hrevia) go off to the stomach, which 
they supply with blood. The uses of the 
spleen are entirely unknown ; but they ap- 
pear to have some connexion with the 
process of digestion. The spleen is sub- 
ject to inflammation (splenitis), and, as 
often happens after agues, the inflamma- 
tion sometimes becomes chronic. The 
tumor is then commonly called the ague- 
cake, though that name is also given to a 
tumor of the liver succeeding iiitermit- 
tonts. It is also in some cases too feeble 
in its action, and then the digestion suflers. 
Spleen is also sometimes used to signify 
the hypochandricLaia. (q. v.) 

Splicing, among seamen, to join the 
two ends of a rope together, or to unite 
the end of a rope to any part thereof^ by 


interweavit^ the strands in a regular 
manner. THiere are several methods of 
sfdicing, according to the services fbi 
which it is intended ; all of which arc 
distinguished by particular epithets. Thf 
term is also used in architecture. (Sec 
vol. i, page 338.) 

Splinters ; the pieces of a ship’s side, 
masts, decks, &c., which, being knocked 
off by a shot, acquire great velocity, and 
frequently do more damage among the 
men than the shot itself. 

Splinter-Netting ; sinnet made into 
nets, and nailed upon the inner part of 
the siiip’s sides, to lessen the effect of the 
splinters. 

Spodumene is a mineral found massive, 
in large cleavable individuals, whose pri- 
mary form is an oblique rhombic prism 
of 9J1®. Its cleavage, parallel with the 
lateral planes of this figure, is easily effect- 
ed ; but its terminal cleavages are obscure ; 
lustre pearly ; color various shades of gray- 
ish-green, passing into greenish- white ; 
streak white; translucent; brittle; hard- 
ness nearly equal to that of quartz ; spe- 
cific gravity 3.17. It consists of 


Silex, 66.40 

Alurnine, 25.30 

Lithia, 8.85 

Oxide of iron, 1.45 


102.00 

If exposed »o a red heat, it loses its fc*ans- 
parency and color. Before the blow-pijie, 
it exfoliates, intumesces, and then melts in- 
to a nearly colorless, transparent slass. It 
occurs in primitive rocks, usually associ- 
ated with quartz and feldspar. It was 
first discovered in Sweden, at Utoe, after- 
wards at Sterzingen, in the Tyrol, and was 
considered a rare mineral until within a 
few years, \)uring which period it has 
bben found in the greatest abundance in 
Massachusetts, in the towns of Goshen, 
Chesterfield and Sterling. 

Spohn, Frederic Augustus William, a 
distinguished German philologer, was 
born at Dortmund, in 1792, studied at 
Wittenberg, and became professor of the 
Greek and Latin languages at Leipsic in 
1819, Notwithstanding his early death 
in 1824, he had published several works, 
which show his learning and industiy. 
Among them are a dissertation De Agro 
Trojano (1814) ; Commentarius de extrema 
OdyaaetB Parte ; Niceplwri Blemmida duo 
Opuacvla geographica ; Lectionea Tkeoc- 
ritea (1822 and 1^3). The last years of 
his life were devoted to Egyptian ^studies ; 
and an account of his systen^ of hiero- 
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r iios will be found under that head. 

frfend Seyffarth (q. v.) has edited 
some of his papers on this subject. 

Sfohr, Louie, a distinguished violin- 
player and composer, was bom in 1783, 
at Seesen, in Brunswick, visited Russia, 
^and, in 1805, was appointed conceit- 
’’raaster at Gotha, where he composed 
many musical pieces, mostly instrumental, 
also songs, an oratorio (the Last Judg- 
mwit), and an opera (the Duel of the 
Lovers). He is probably at present the 
most perfect performer on the violin in 
Germany. In 1813, he received an ap- 
pointment in Vienna. Here he wrote his 
Faust (1814), his first great symphony, 
and the oratorio Germany Deliver^. In 
1817, he went to Italy, where he met 
with great applause. In 1819, he went 
to London, and at present is chapel-mas< 
ter in Cassel. He has produced many 
works besides those above mentioned ; 
for instance, the operas of Zemire and 
Azof, Jessonda, and Peter of A pone. 
His oratorio “The End of Things” is 
somewhat in Mozart’s style. Spohr is 
one of the greatest harmonists. His 
compositions nave been blamed for an 
excess of modulation. 

Spoleto ; a delegation, formerly a 
duchy, of the ecclesiastical states, com- 
prising the great part of ancient Umbria ; 
population, 102,053. 

Spoleto, the capital of the delegation, 
with ^ population of 6000, is a bishop’s 
see, and lies fifly-three miles north of 
Rome ; Ion. 12® 36' E. ; lat. 42® 45' N. ; on 
an eminence near the small river Mareg- 
gia. It was once the residence of some 
of the Gothic kings. It contains twenty- 
two churches, twenty-one convents, and 
seventeen hermitages, and several ruins 
of Roman antiquities, the chief of which 
are a triumphal arch, an aqueduct, and 
an amphitheatre. The cathedral is built 
almost entirely of marble, and contains 
some good pictures. 

Spondee, in prosody ; a foot consisting 
of two long syllables, as omnes. (See 
Rhythm.) 

Sponge. (See .Appendix, end ofthis vol.) 
Sponsor. (See Godfather.) To the 
remarks contained in that article we will 
only add that, when the person baptized 
is ail adult, the sponsor answers for his 
religious belief. > Some suppose that spon- 
sors came into use in the first centuries 
of Christianity, when the assurance of a 
Christian of known character, that those 
who presented themselves for baptism 
were worthy of it, was considered requi- 
^site. Thijp surety was also to answer for 


their further instruction. But Neander, 
in his excellent General History of the 
Christian Religion and Church (Ham- 
burg, 1826, vol. i, part 2), says that spon- 
sors were probably introduced with the 
baptism of infants, in order to make a 
profession of the Christian faith in their 
name, and to guaranty their religious ed; 
ucation. Tertullian, who opposed the 
baptism of infants, mentions the case of 
the sponsors as one of the objections, be- 
cause they must take upon themselves an 
obligation, which they may be prevented 
from fulfilling by death or the sinfulness 
of the godchild. The Roman and Greek 
Catholic churches consider the relation 
of the sponsor to the godchild a kind of 
adoption, and therefore forbid marriage 
between them. Between the sponsors 
themselves, they do not allow marriage to 
take place. The Catholics sometimes 
take a sponsor for confirmation. 

Spontaneous Combustion. The phe- 
nomenon of combustion, it is well known, 
is often produced by friction, fennenta- 
tion, and other causes, without the appli- 
cation of fire. Forests have sometimes 
been set on fire by the friction of dry 
wood ; and it is well known that moist 
wool, hay, com, madder, ^peal, malt, 
hemp and flax, and linseed-^, and other 
animal and vegetable substances, take fire 
of themselves. In the latter case, the 
combustion is the result of a chemical ac- 
tion, being produced Iw the decomposi- 
tion of the substance infiamed, and a new 
combination of its component parts, or by 
some other chemical change, attended 
with the evolution of heat. (See Combus- 
tioriy and Oxygen.) A similar phenomenon 
is exhibited on sprinkling new-burat lime 
with water, which is rapidly absorbed 
with the evolution of heat and light. The 
heat, in this instance, proceeds from the 
consolidation of the liquid water into the 
lime, and the consequent developement of 
the latent caloric which always attends 
the conversion of a liquid into a solid. 
(See Caloric.) There have also been in- 
stances of spontaneous combustion taking 
place in living bodies, by which they have 
been reduced to ashes. It has been ob- 
served that persons who have suffered in 
this way were addicted to the excessive 
use of aixlent spirits. 

Spontini, Gasparo, one of tlie most 
distinguished theatrical composers now 
living, since 1819 master of the chapel of 
the king of Prussia, was bora in 1778, at 
Cesi, a small city in the States of the 
Church. He studied music at Bologna, 
at Rome and at Naples. At the age of 
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seventeen, he composed the opera biiffa, 
I Purdigli delle Donne, which was receiv- 
ed with great applause. The next year 
he went to Rome, then to Venice, but 
soon retunied to Rome, and afterwards 
went to Naples. Here he lived with 
Ciinarosa five years, after which he went 
to Florence and Palermo. After having 
produced fourteen operas, eleven comic 
and three serious, for the best theatres in 
Italy, he resolved to go to Paris. Here 
he was first made known by his Finta 
JPilosofa, which was brought out in 1804. 
His opera of Milton attracted general ad- 
miration. His great opera is the Vestal. 
Ill 1809, his Ferdinand Cortez appeared 
at the imperial ojiera ; but it seems not to 
have maintained the fame acquired by the 
Vestal : it is, however, a work full of spirit 
and energy, and the contrast in it between 
the lieath^en Mexicans and the Christian 
Spaniards is excellently re})resented. In 
December, 1819, his opera of Olympia 
was brought upon the stage in Paris. It 
is supposed that its lukewarm reception, 
and the fact that. the composer did not 
receive the direction of the grand opera 
there, induced him to accept the office of 
master of the chapel at Berlin. His later 
operas, ptiici(;ularly in Berlin, have been 
objected to as depending too much on the 
aid of stage effect. 

Sporades ; the general name for nine- 
teen islands in the Archipelago (q. v.), lying 
to the east of the Cyclades. The princi- 
j)al are Scio, or Chios, Samos, Cos, 
Rhodes and Lesbos (see the articles). 
Patmos, or Pathmos, a small rocky island 
of the Sporades, is celebrated as the 
place of St. John’s exile. The grotto in 
wliich he is said to have written the Apoo 
alypse is still shown, and a monastery, 
called the monastery of the Jlpocalypse, has 
been erected in commemoration of the 
event. The name Sporades is derived 
from the Greek aruf^eiv, to sow, indi- 
cating the scattered position of the 
islands: hence the medical phrase spo- 
radic diseases, in opposition to epidemic, 
signifying those wliich seize a lew per- 
sons at miy time or season. 

Sports. The national amusements and 
pastimes of a peo])le form an im]>ortant 
feature in the national character. Taking 
their tone from the manners, habits and 
condition of the age or country in which 
they prevail, they lead us behind the 
scene on which the great drama of public 
life is exhibited, to the daily and familiar 
customs and events of popular life. The 
sports of a nation are of a religious or 
/nartial spirit, gay and mild, or dark and 


fierce, rude or refined, bodiljr or i^tellectr 
iial, as they are tinged by its habits and 
character, on which they reciprocally ex- 
ercise a powerful influence. Besides nu- 
merous local holydays and sports, such as 
the harvest-home, in honor of Ceres and 
Bacchus, the panthencea (n. v.), celebrated 
in honor of Minerva by all the iieople of 
Attica, &c., there were four great national 
festivals among the Greeks, open to all 
people of the Grecian name. The Olym- 
pic, Pythian, Nemseanand Isthmian games 
(see the articles), were great public festi- 
vals. which inspired that polished people 
with a love of the arts, and imbued them 
with the spirit of social life. In these 
games, which were at once religious fes- 
tivals and commercial fail’s, the gymnas- 
tic and musical contests w’ere exhibited in 
union (see Music)', and the productions 
of genius, poems and histories, were re- 
hearsed before all that was choir r and 
learned of Greece, surrounded by the 
masterpieces of statuary, painting and 
architecture. The public amusements of 
the Romans were of a fierce and san- 
guinary, or of a coai*se and rude charac- 
ter. Their triumphs, their gladiatorial 
fights, their combats of wild beasts, their 
religious festivities, which were scenes of 
boisterous revelry, showed how much be- 
hind the Greeks they were in refinement 
and taste. (See Circus, Gladiators, and 
Priumph,) In the middle ages, religion 
and war were the chief elements of the 
social life, and the amusements were 
chiefly of a religious or military charab- 
ter. (See Festivals, Chivalry, and Toui'- 
namenL) Many of the modem popular 
sports originated from religious festivals : 
such are morris-dances (q. v.), theatrical 
shows (see Mysteries, and Moraliiies), &c. 
Bull-fights (q. V.) continue to form the na- 
tional anmsc*inent of the Spaniards, though 
the baiting of beasts has nearly gone out 
of use in England. Cock-fighting, horse- 
racing, and boxing, national dances, and the 
field sports of hunting, hawking or arch- 
ery, arc the favorite amusements of some 
people. But, in some countries, the 
progress of industry, the habits of domes- 
tic life, and the general diffusion of books, 
have in a great measure superseded the 
pastimes which were formerly so univer- 
sal. (See Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of 
the People of England ; Brand’s Popidar 
Antiquities ; and Smith’s Festivals, Games 
and Amusements.) Among the amuse- 
ments of most nations, games of chance 
hold an im])ortant place, and are un- 
doubtedly of very ancient ori^n. Those 
in which the fingers arc the inafruments,. 
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as in tlf Italian mora (q. v.), are probably 
the oldest. The invention of dice (q. v.) 
is attributed to the Greek Palamedes ; 
that of chess (q. v.) to the people of India. 
Both games were known to the Greeks 
and Romans. The games of mixed chance 
^ and skill are also of early origin. These 
^^ere known to the Romans, but they Vere 

! >rincipaUy attached to games of chance 
alc(R\ although they were prohibited by 
aw, and the players reputed infamous. 
The ancient Germans, according to the 
description of Tacitus, wei*e passionate- 
ly devoted to gaming. “Tney addict 
tliomselves,” says he, “ to dice when so- 
ber, and as a serious employment, with 
such a mad desire of winning or losing, 
that, when stripped of every thing else, 
they will at last stake their liberty and 
their very selves. The loser suffers him- 
self to be bound and sold.” Cards (q. v.) 
are of modem invention ; and the games at 
cards are some of them purely games of 
chance, others of chance and skill com- 
bined. The laws of some countries, as 
of England and many of the U. States, 
prohibit gaming: those of France, and 
some other countries of Europe, license 
gaming houses. Henry VIII of England 
issued a proclamation against unlawful 
games, in consequence of which dice, 
cards, tables and bowls, were seized and 
destroyed in many places, though he him- 
self was a great gambler; and we read 
of his losing much of the plunder of the 
suppressed abbeys at games of chance. 
Suspected gamesters, in England, may be 
brought before magistrates, and required 
to find sureties not to play or bet *during 
twelve months, to the amount of twenty 
shillings, and, in default of sureties, may 
be imprisoned. 

Sports, Unlawful. Sports.) 
Spotted Fever. (See Ap'^ndix.) 
Sprat, Thomas, bishop of Kochester,* 
was bom in 1636, and received his aca- 
demical education at Wadham college, 
Oxford, of which he was elected a fellow 
in 1657. Upon the death of Cromwell, 
he composed an Ode to the Memory of 
the late Lord Protector, abounding with 
the most high-flown adulation, and of the 
irregular class then termed Pindaric, 
Another, On the Plague of Athens, fol- 
lowed in the same style. On tlie restora- 
tion, he showed an equal excess in tJie 
contrary direction, and, taking orders, was 
recommended by Cowley to the duke of 
Buckingham, who made him his chap- 
Iwn, and whom he assisted in the compo- 
sition of the Rehearsal. Bein^ intro- 
duced by that nobleman to the king, the 


latter nominated him oneof hischapfaiiu^ 
His intimacy with bishop Wilkins caused 
him to be chosen one of the fellows of the 
new royal society, of which, in 1667, he 
wrote the history. In 1668, he edited the 
Latin poems of Cowley, to which he 
added a life of the author. His reputation 
and talents for society rapidly advanced 
him in the career of preferment, and he 
became, in 1686, bishop of Rochester, 
probably as a reward for drawing up an 
account of the Rye-house plot. The 
manner in which he accomplished this 
task, undertaken, as he asserts, at the 
king’s command, rendered it expedient 
for him, after the revolution, to print an 
apology. He was nominated by James 
II one of the commissioners for ecclesi- 
astical affairs, in the execution of which 
office he exhibited compliances, in ex- 
pectation, it is said, of the archbishopric 
of York, which produced general censure, 
that was only partially alleviated by his 
withdrawing from the commission, in 
1688. When James retired. Sprat spoke 
in his favor in the great conference on 
the vacancy of the crown, but submitted 
to the new government, and was left un- 
molested. In 1692, he was involved, with 
Bancroft, Marlborough, and ASpjfers, in a 
pretended conspiracy. He detected the 
infamous practices of the informers, and 
cleared himself from the charge, but was 
so affected by the danger, that he com- 
memorated his deliverance by an annual 
thanksgiving. He died in 1713. His 
writings are little esteemed at present. 

Sprat ; a small fish. (See Appendix^ 
end of this volume.) 

Spree, a river of Germany, which rises 
in Upper Lusatia, intersects the Spree 
forest, in Lower Lusatia, with more than 
a hundred arms, becomes navigable at 
Kossenblatt, forins, at Berlin, an island, 
on which lies Koln (see Berlin^ and falls, 
below Spandau, into the Havel. 

Sprengel, Kurt, a distinguished Ger- 
man naturalist and medical writer, was 
born in 1766, at Boldekow, near Anklam, 
where his father was pastor, who instruct- 
ed him in the languages, even in some 
Oriental idioms, also in the natural sciences , 
&c. In his fourteenth year,' he wrote an 
Introduction to Botany for Females,^ in- 
tended for the use of his sister. Even 
before he went to the university, he was 
examined by the consistory of Greifswald 
(then in Swedish Pomerania), as he in- 
tended to study theology and medicine at 
the same time, and he was found to be 
so well informed that he received a li- 
cense to preach at that time. At the age 
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of 10 years, after having been for some 
time tutor, he went to the university of 
Halle, where he soon gave up theology, 
and confined his attention to medicine. 
In 1787, he wrote his inaugural disserta- 
tion — Rudimenta J^osologitE DynamicrB — 
and was graduated. He soon resolved to 
confine himself to the theoretical part of 
medicine, and to exert himself as an au- 
thor only. He contributed mucli to a 
])eriodical, — the Literary News for Physi- 
cians, Surgeons, and Naturalists, — and 
edited it himself from 1787 to 1789, when 
it ceased. In 1789, he was appointed 
professor txiraordinarius^ having lectured 
some time previous on forensic medicine 
and the history of medicine. In 1795, 
he was appointed professor ordinarhis^ 
with 50 Prussian dollars salary I* In 
1797, he also received the professorship 
of botany, and his salary was raised to 
400 Prussian dollars. He now received 
many offers of appointments, and his sala- 
ry was accordingly put upon a more 
liberal scale. Meusel gives the list of the 
numerous works of this distinguished 
man, who soon became an ornament of 
his country and Europe. . They are dis- 
tinguished by great erudition, research, 
and grasjP^f mind. His Pathology; his 
History of Medicine (third edition, Halle, 
1821, 5th and last volume 1828), trans- 
lated into several languages ; his InstUu- 
Hones Medicce^ reprinted in Milan ; his 
Historia Rei Herbariee ; his translation of 
Theophrastus; and his edition of Lin- 
naeus’s Systema VegetahUium (sixteenth 
edition), deserve to be particularly men- 
tioned. He is a member of nearly seven- 
ty learned societies, including the French 
academy ; and the king of Sweden, as 
well as his own king, has conferred 
on him an order of knighthood. His 
eldest son, William, is professor of surge- 
ry at Greifswald, and is also known as an 
author. The character of Kurt Sprengel 
is very amiable. He is beloved by his 
pupils, who accompany him on his botan- 
ical excursions, and in the evenings 
assemble at his house. He intends to 
crown hLs literary labors by an edition 
of Dioscorides. 

Spuing. This season begins when the 
sun, in its ascent, crosses the equator, and 
ends when it reaches its highest position 
in the heavens at mid-day. With us, the 
beginning of spring is ascertained by* the 
sun’s entrance into Aries ; and its entrance 
into Cancer forms the end. The for- 
mer happens March 22, and the latter 

^ A Prussian dollar is about GS^cents. 


June 21. In the southern hen^phere, 
tlio astronomical spring liegins Septem- 
l>cr 23, and ends December 21 ; thus it 
falls at the time of our autumn. Under 
the equator, and, in general, in the torrid / 
zone, the seasons of the year are not di-t^ 
vide^ in the same manner as in the tem-v," 
perate. They are distinguished into the ' 
dry and wet seasons. (See Seasons.) 

Spring, among sailors, implies a crack 
running transversely or obliquely througli 
any part of a mast or yard, so as to render 
it unsafe to cairy the usual quantity of 
sail thereon. — Spring is also a rope pa.ssed 
out of a ship’s stern, and attached to a ca- 
ble proceeding from her bow, when she 
li^s at anchor. It is usually employed to 
bring the ship’s broadside, or batteiy of 
cannon, to bear upon some object, as 
another ship, a fortress, &c. When a 
ship rides by anchors which are only at- 
tached to one end, she w ill move accord- 
ing to the direction of the wind or tide. 
Now, if a rope be extended from the 
other end to the same anchor, it is evident 
that, by slackening one of these ropes, and 
keeping the other fast, her side will lie 
more or less obliquely to the wind or tide, 
as occasion may require, so as to be op- 
posed to any distant object to the right or 
left. — Spring is likewise a rope extending 
diagonally from the stern of one ship to 
the head of another which lies abreast of 
her at a short distance, and is used to 
make one of the ships sheer off* to a 
greater distance from the other. Springs 
of this kind are occasionally ajiplied to a 
wharf or pier for the same purposes. — 
To spring a mast, yard, &c. is to crack it 
transversely or obliquely. 

Spring Tide ; the periodical excess of 
the elevation and depression of the tide, 
which happens soon after the new anil 
full moon, ' (See THde.) 

Springfield ; the shire town of Hamp- 
den county, Massachusetts, on the east 
side of Connecticut river, 97 miles south- 
west of Boston, 18 south of North- 
ampton, 28 north of Hartford. The 
houses are very well built, and the town 
has the appearance of great industiy and 
wealth. Many new and elegant buildings 
have lately been erected, and five meet- 
ing-houses have been built within a few 
yeai-s. It contains the county buildings, 
and is united with West Springfield % 
an elegant bridge. Population in 1830, 
6784: On Mill river, which flows into 
the Connecticut, there are very extensive 
mills and factories of various kinds. 
These give to Springfield a very active 
business. It has easy commu^^ication by 
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the river with the large towns of Con- 
iibcticutj as well as those above it in Mas- 
sachusetts. Great attention is paid to the 
common schools, and the people generally 
are intelligent and enterprising. There 

in this town, belonging to the U. States, 
^4 very extensive establishment for the 
^hanufacture of arms. The arsendl is 
situated on an elevated plain, about half a 
mile east of the village. The buildings 
are finely arranged around a level square 
) of 20 acres, and make an elegant appear- 
ance. One of the buildings is 204 feet 
by and two stories high; another is 
100 by 40 ; a third is 60 by 32 ; and there 
are several smaller ones, and aliout 20 
tlwelliiig-houses. Great quantities of 
arms are manufactured annually, and 
preserved for public use, or sent to the 
several states. The people of this town 
suffered much annoyance by the party of 
rebellious opponents to the state govern- 
ment, who collected here in 171^, and 
continued till January, 1787. They were 
rommanded by Shays. (See Shays^s In- 
surrection,) 

Springs. The origin of the numerous 
springs that break forth from beneath the 
earth^ surface cannot be refeiTed to one 
exclusive cause. The internal reservoirs 
by which they are supplied are, in many 
cases, derived from tlie water which the 
earth absorbs from rains and melted snow ; 
from tliese reservoirs, wherever there is 
uneven w mountainous ground, the water 
flows out by minute fissures in the sides 
of the hills. But when we see springs 
rising up in plains, it is evident that they 
must have ascended, that is, travelled in a 
direction contrary to that produced by 
tlie force of gravity, in order to reach the 
surface. This, no doubt, is sometimes to 
he attributed to water flowing under 
ground from distant elevation^, and to 
the natural tendency of a liquid to find its 
level. But the rising up of springs in 
plains cannot always be accounted for in 
this manner; and it has, therefore, been 
supposed, that the earth contains capil- 
lary tubes, (q. v.) It is also evident 
that such s])rings as suffer no diminu- 
tion even from the longest continued 
dry weather, must be derived from a 
source quite independent of rains, and 
other external means of supply. They 
must, therefore, proceed from some vast 
l>ody of water within the eai*th; and it 
has, with apparent reason, been concluded, 
that many springs arise from the ocean, 
filtering through the pores of the earth, 
the salt particles being lost in the passage. 
Springs which have then* winters com- 
✓ ^ 


bined with mineral substances, and are, 
from that circumstance, called mineral^ 
are very numerous, and of various kinds. 
(See Mineral Waters,) Warm and hot 
springs are also common, especially in 
volcanic countries, where they are some- 
times distinguished by violent ebullitions. 
Iceland is noted for these curious phe- 
nomena: its celebrated boiling fountain, 
the great Geyser, frequently throws out its 
contents to the height of more than a 
hundred feet; sometimes to twice that 
elevation. Periodical or intermittent 
springs are those which differ periodically 
in the quantity of water which they de- 
liver ; or even cease to flow entirely for a 
time. The spring of Fonsanche, near 
Nismes, flows daily for a little more than 
seven hours, and ceases five hours ; that 
of Colmars, in Provence, ceases to flow 
every seven minutes. In 1755, the great 
earthquake which destroyed Lisbon ren- 
dered it a perpetual fountain ; but in 
1763, it again became intermit* ent. This 
phenomenon is explained with much 
probability by the supposition, that there 
are cavities or basins under the earth, 
filled from above, and emptied by si- 
phons. These empty the basin to tlie 
level of the point where the^t^ meet, 
then cease to flow until the leg con- 
nected with the basin is again filled to 
its highest point. (See Siphon,) If the 
siphon conducts the water to a distance, it 
may flow in dry weather and cease in wet. 

Sprit ; a small boom, or pole, which 
crosses the sail of a boat diagonally from 
the mast to the upper aftmost comer, 
which it is used to extend and elevate. 
These sails are accordingly called sprit- 
sails. — SprUsaU is also a sail attached to 
a yard which hangs under the bowsprit. 

Spruce. (See Appendix, end of this vol.) 

Spunge ; an instrument used to clean 
*the cannon after firing, and to extinguish 
any sparks that may remain behind. 
They are sometimes made of bristles, re- 
sembling a round brush, but more gene- 
rally of sheep-skin, with the wool out- 
wards, nailed upon a block of wood nearly 
as large as the calibre of the piece. Tlie 
block is either fixed upon a long wooden 
staff, or upon a thick piece of rope, well 
stiffened by serving it with spun-yarn. 
This latter is much more convenient on 
board of ships, on account of its flexibility, 
and generally has a block at the upper 
end, to use as a rammer. — To spunge a 
gun is to clean it out with the spunge. 

Spunge. (For the substance so called, 
see Appendix, end of this volume.) 

Spun-Yarn ; a small line, or cord, form- 
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ed of two, three, or more rope-yarns, twist- 
ed together by a winch; the yams are 
usually drawn out of the strands of old 
cables, and knotted together. Spun-ymi 
is used for various purposes, as serving 
ropes, weaving mats, &c. 

Spurred Rye. (See Ergot) 

Spurzheim, Gaspard, doctor, a cele- 
brated physiologist, was bom near Treves, 
in 1776, and received his medical ed- 
ucation at Vienna, w’here he became ac- 
quainted with doctor Gall, the founder of 
the science of craniology. (See Phrenol- 
ogy,) To this science Spurzheim became 
exceedingly partial ; and he soon joined 
doctor Gall in making inquiries into the 
anatomy of the brain. They quitted Vien- 
na, in 1805, to travel, and went, in 1807, to 
Paris. Since 1814, doctor Spurzheim has 
travelled and lectured in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, and, in conjunction with 
doctor Gall, published the result of his in- 
quiries into the Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Nervous System ; Inquiry into the 
Nervous System in general, and that of 
the Brain in peuticular ; Physiognomical 
System of Doctors Gall and Spurzheim, 
&c. ; an Examination of the Objections 
urged, in England, against the Doctmes 
of Gall akd Spurzheim ; Observations, 
&c. &c. on Mental Derangements; and 
Observations on Phrenology (of which a 
fourth edition is now preparing). He has, 
from time to time, resided in Paris, where 
he has published some phrenological 
works in French. An account of his 
system will be found in the article Phre- 
nology. 

Square, in geometry; a quadrilateral 
figure, both equilateral and equiangular, 
or, in other words, a figure with four equal 
sides and equal angles, which geometry 
proves must be right angles. It holds the 
first place among the parallelograms. The 
height and width of a square are equal ; 
all squares are geometrically similar, and 
the diagonal line, or the line through two 
opposite vertices, divides the square into 
two equal and similar triangles. On ac- 
count of its perfect regularity, the square 
is of great importance both in pure and 
applied mathematics. In the measure- 
ment of sur&ces, it is the form to which 
all others are reduced. From the rules 
for calculating the superficial contents of 
parallelograms in general (to multiply the 
base by the perpendicular height), and 
firom the nature of the square, it appears 
that it is only necessary to multiply one 
side by itself to have the area of the 
square, because each of the sides may be 
considered as the basis, or as the perpen- 


dicular height Thusasquare,thf sides of 
which measure four feet, is equal to six- « 
teen square feet; i. e. sixteen squares each 
a foot hi^h and a foot long. The area ^ 
of countries is generally given in square, 
miles. Sometimes a great mistake i^/; 
ma(}e by using square miles for milss^ 
square : 300 square miles is an area 6r 
300 squares, each of which measures one 
mile in length and breadth, whilst 300 
miles square is a sejuare each side of which 
measures 300 miles — whence the whole 
square contains 90,000 square miles. To 
square a figure (e. g. a polygon) is to re- 
duce the surface to a square by mathe- 
matical means. It has often been attempt- 
ed to square the circle, but as yet without 
success. (See Circle,) To obtain the 
square of a number, the number is multi- 
plied by itself (see Power) ; and to extract 
the square root of a numMr is to find that 
magnitude which, multiplied b} itself^ 
gives the magnitude from which we have 
to extract the root. (See Root) 

Square^ in tactics, is the fi^re formed 
by infantry to resist most enectiially an 
attack of cavalry in the open field. It 
can be formed in difterent ways ; and it 
was once customary to spend much time 
in drilling troops to execute all the varie- 
ties of squares and other figures having 
the same object; but experience has 
shovm that the so called solid square is 
the best, on account of its movability and 
simplicity, as well as its power of resist- 
ance, though it is, perhaps more exposed 
to the effects of artillery. In some ar- 
mies (e. g. the Prussian), all other squares 
are abandoned. A column, bemg of a 
square shape, can be tlirown into a solid 
square immediately by making the men 
face to each of the four sim^s. (See 
the article Column.) If a solid square is 
broken, tfie parts again form squares by 
facing to the four sides. 

Magic Squares are square tables with 
divisions, like a chess board, filled with 
numbers in the natural series, or any oth- 
er arithmetical prog[ression, in such a way 
that the numbers in the horizontal and 
vertical lines, and sometimes, also, those 
in the diagonal lines, yield equal sums if 
added together ; for instance, 


1 

15 . 

14 

4 

13 

6 

7 

9 

8 

|10 

111 

_5^ 

13 

LL. 

12 



Euler, Kircher, Franklin andiu>thers havo 
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made investigations respecting this sub- 
ject. — See, among other works, MoU- 
weide’s Commentate de (^uadratis Magicis 
( Leipsic, 1 8 J (3). In India, in which coun- 
try those tables were probably invented, 
<hcy are used as talismans. 

- Square-ngged vessels are contratystin- 
guished to all whose sails are extended 
by stays, lateen, or lug-sail yards, or by 
gairs and booms, the usual situation of 
which is nearly in a plane with the keel. 

Square-Sail is any sail extended to a 
yard suspended by the middle, and hang- 
ing parallel to the horizon, as distinguish- 
ed from sails extended obliquely. 

Squatters. (See Public Lamls.'^ 

Squill. (See Appendix^ end of this vol.) 

Squinting. (See Optics^ head Vision.) 

Squirrel. (See JJppendic to this vol.) 

Sta AL, madame de, an ingenious French 
writer, first known as mademoiselle de 
Tiaunai, was the daughter of a painter of 
Paris, where she was bom, towards the 
close of the seventeenth ccntuiy. Her 
father, being obliged to quit the kingdom, 
left her in great indigence ; but some fe- 
male recommendation procured her a 
good education at a priory in Rouen. Her 
patroness dying, she was compelled to 
hii*e herself as bed-chamber woman to 
the duchess of Maine. Unfit, however, 
for the duties of such an office, she was 
about to quit it, when a singuhir event 
rcscugd her from obscurity. A beautifid 
girl of Paris, .named T/itard, was induced 
by her mother to counterfeit being pos- 
sessed ; and all Paris, including tJie court, 
flocking to witness this wonder, made- 
moiselle de Launai wrote a very witty 
letter on the occasion to M. de Fontenelle, 
which was universally admired. The 
duchess of 3Iaine, having discover- 
ed the writer in the person yf her wait- 
ing-woman, employed her, from that timg, 
in all her entertainments given atSceaux, 
and treated her as a confidante. Thus en- 
couraged, she Avrote verses for some of 
the pieces acted at Sceaux, drew up the 
plans of others, and was consulted in all. 
She ^vas involved in the disgrace incurred 
by the duchess, her patroness, iluring the 
regency, and was kept two years a pris- 
oner in the Bastile. On her release, the 
duchess found her a husband in M. de 
Staal, lieutenant in the Swiss guard, hav- 
ing previously refused the learned, but then 
too aged, Dacier, She died in 1750 ; and 
some Memoirs of her Life, written by her- 
self, were soon after published in 3 vols., 
12mo. They contain nothing of much 
importance, but are composed in a 
pure and» elegant style, and are very en- 
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tertaining. A fourth volume has since 
ap{>eared, consisting of two comedic^s act- 
ed at Sceaux, entitled UEngouement, and 
La Mode. This lady, who, even by her 
own description, did not abound in per- 
sonal attractions, was, nevertheless, en- 
gaged in various gallantries or amours 
more or less sentimental. Being asked 
how she would treat such matters in her 
Life, “ I will paint myself en bustefi was 
the reply. Her Memoirs have been poorly 
translated into English. 

Sta BAT Mater ; a celebrated Latin 
church song, in terzines, which is sung 
in the Catholic church, particularly on 
the festival of the Seven Sorrows of 
Mary, and generally during the services 
in Lent. Some consider one of the popes 
(John XXII, or one of the Gi-egories) 
as its author ; but, according to the 
most probable opinion, it was written 
by the Minorite Jacobus de Benedictis, 
generally called Jacoponus, who lived in 
the thirteenth century, a learned jurist, 
whom tlie death of his wife induced to 
enter, in 12G8, the order of the Tertiarii, 
and to give himself up to the severest 
penances, which terminated in insanity. 
He died in 1300. The \yords have re- 
ceived several changes. T|^ nest com- 
posers of church music hSve employed 
their talents upon it. The- best composi- 
tions are those of Palestrina (for eight 
voices), of Pergolesi (for two voices, with 
an accompaniment) and Astorga. Among 
the later composers of this beautiful 
piece are Haydn, Winter, Neukomm,and 
Stunz (a very excellent composition). The 
Stabat Mater is one of those Latin songs 
of the early church which breathe a truly 
poetical and sacred enthusiasm, and can- 
not be generally known in this country. 
We, therefore, give it at length, as we 
liave done the Dies Irce. 

Stabat mater dolorosa, 

Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 

Dum pendebat filius *, 

Cujus animam gementem, 
Contristatam et dolentem 
Pertransivit gladius. 

() ! qnam tristls et afflicta, 

Fuit ilia bcncdicta 
Mater Unigeniti. 

Quae moerebat et dolebat 
£t tremebat, cum videbat 
Nail poeiias inclyti 

Quis est homo qiii non deret 
Christ] matrein si videret, 

In tanto supplicio 7 
Quis posset non coiitristari, 

Piam matrem contemplari 
Doicntcm cum filio. 
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Pro peccaiis suae gcntis^ 

Videt Jesum in tormenlis, 

Et flageilis subditum ; 

Vidit suum dulcem natum, 

Morientem, desolatum, 

Dum einisit spiritum. 

Eia mater, fons amoris \ 

Me sentire vim doloris 
Fac, ut tecum lugeam. 

Fac ut ardeat cor meiim 
In amando Christum Deuni 
Ut illi complaceam. 

Sancta mater ! istud agas, 

Crucifixi fige plagas 
Cordi mco valide. 

Tui nati vulnerati, 

Tam dignati pro me pati, 

Poenas mecum divide. 

Fac me vere tecum Acre, 

Cnicifixo condoiere, 

Donee ego vixero. 

Jiixta crucem tecum stare, 

Te libenter sociare, 

111 planctu desidero. 

Virgo virginum prseclara ! 

Mihi jam non sis amara, 

Fac me tecum plangcrc j 
Fac ut portem Christi mortem, 

Passionis ejus sortem, 

Et plagas recolere. 

ttFac me plagis vulnerari, 

Uf 6 «e hac inebriari, 

Ob amorem filii. 

Inflammatus et accensus, 

Per te, virgo ! sim defensus 
In die judicii. 

Fac me cruce custodiri, 

Morte Christi praemuniri, 

Confoveri gratia. 

Quando corpus morietur, 

Fac ut animie donetur, 

Paradisi gloria. 

STABI.E. (See Hercvlaneum.) 

Staccato (Italian, separated), m music, 
is designated by a few small dots or 
dashes over the notes, which are then to be 
played more or less abruptly, and uncon- 
nected with each other. 

Stadium ; an ancient measure of length, 
about equal to a furlong, or the eighth of a 
mile. It was six hundred feet in length ; 
but, as the foot was different, the stadium, 
also, differed exceedingly. The most 
known measures of this name were the 
little stadium of Aristotle, of 19i ; the sta- 
dium of Cleomedes, of 13.91 ; the Pythi- 
an or Delphian, of 12.79 ; the stadium of 
Eratosthenes, of 11.64 ; that of Herodotus, 
or the nautical or Persian stadium, of 
11.12 ; the Olympic, of 10.1 ; the Philete- 
rian, of 9 ; and the great stadium (called, 
also, the Alexandrian or die Egyptian), of 
8.35 to a geographical mile. — The race- 


course of a gymnasium was, Ojpiginally^ 
called stadium, and was of a certcun 
length, whence was derived the name of 
the measure. It consisted of an oblong 
causeway, open at one end, and terminatec 
at the other by a semicircle. The tw^ 
sides, running parallel with each othef 
wert?, likcYv^ise, enclosed ; and from thesi 
three enclosed sides the seats of tlie spec- 
tators rose step-wise. ^ 

Stadt; the Gennan word for tou'^ 
and city : hence many geographical naine^ 
are compounds of tliis word or stad. 

Stadtholder, in the republic of the 
United Netherlands; tlie coinmander-in- 
chief of the military forces (Dutch, stad- 
houder, governor). The title was derived 
from the period when Spain and Burgundy 
had dominion in that country. The United 
Netherlands were then under a govern- 
or-general, and the separate provinces had 
particular governors. After becom'ng in- 
dependent, the republic retained the office 
of stadtholder, partly from gratitude to the 
house of Nassau-Orange, but chiefly to 
secure the obedience of the people, whicli 
would not have been rendered to the 
states while their authority was new, and 
not yet confirmed. Philip II, on leaving 
the Netherlands, had intrusted the gov- 
ernment of Holland, Zealand and Utrecht, 
to William I, prince of Orange ; but, 
when the duke of Alva arrived in the 
Netherlands, in 1567, at the head of the 
Spanish forces, with the purpose of 
spreading the Catholic faith by fire and 
sword, William retired to Germany to 
escape the threatening danger. But, be- 
ing proceeded against during his absence, 
he took up arms to deliver the Nether- 
lands from the tyranny of Alva. The 
first attempt failed ; but, after the capture 
of Briel, in 1572, by the Gueux (q. v.), for- 
tune favored the Dutch arms. Most of 
•the cities of Holland and Zealand joinee. 
the prince against the Spaniards, and he 
was once more acknowledged royal stadt- 
holder in Holland, Zealand and Utrecht. 
Two years afterwards, the two first of 
these provinces committed the govern- 
ment to him during the war. But the pow- 
ers of this government were extremely in- 
definite : ordera were issued at one time in 
the name of the king of Spain ; at anoth- 
er, in that of the gentry and cities ; some- 
times in the name of the prince of Orange 
and of the gentry and cities ; and some- 
times in the name of the prince alone. 
This fluctuation continued even after the 
accession of Utrecht (1579), till the author- 
ity of the king of Spain was wholly 
shaken off, in 1581. In 1582, the powers 
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previou^y intrusted to the prince were 
renewed without restriction, and all pub- 
lic decrees and ordinances were issued in 
his name alone. At length, Holland and 
Zealand were on the point of formally 
investing him with the supreme authori- 
ty, when he was assassinated, at the in- 
' stigation of the Spaniards, in 1584. After 
the death of William, the states-general 
fleclared the earl of Leicester (who was 
sent with a body of troops by Elizabeth, 
queen of England, to aid them against the 
Spaniards) stadtholder. The Wtes of 
Holland and Zealand, however, had con- 
feri*ed the government of their provinces 
on prince Maurice, second son of the 
murdered prince of Orange ; and he was 
tlie first stadtholder who had been ap- 
pointed by the separate provinces. When 
Leicester resigned the stadtholderate, 
Maurice was chosen, in 1590, stadtholder 
of Guelders, Utrecht and Oveiyssel. He 
was succeeded by his brother Frederic 
Henry and his son William II, in the 
government of the five above-mentioned 
provinces. William Louis, count of Nas- 
sau, a son of the count of Nassau-Dillen- 
hurg, the younger brother of William I, 
was stadtholder of Friesland, and after- 
wards of Groningen. He was succeeded 
in Friesland, after his death, by his broth- 
er Ernest Casimir, count of Nassau-Dietz ; 
but Grdningen, and the province of 
Drenthe, elected prince Maurice, so that 
he was now governor of six provinces. 
After hLs decease, count Ernest Casimir 
wiis also elected by Groningen and 
Drenthe. The next stadtholder in Fries- 
land and Groningen was his son Henry 
Casimir ; and, after his decease, Frederic 
Henry, prince of Orange, attempted to 
unite the stadtholderate of these provinces 
with that of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, 
Overyssel and Guelders, which* he already 
enjoyed. But he only acquired Groning- 
en, to which his son William II suc- 
ceeded. In Friesland, William Frederic, 
brother of count Henry Casimir, was 
made stadtholder ; and, on the early death 
of William II, prince of Orange, he was 
likewise elected stadtholder of Groningen. 
The government of both these provinces 
thenceforward devolved on the male pos- 
terity of William Frederic. In the five 
remaining provinces — Guelders, Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht and Overyssel — after the 
death of William II, the stadtholderate 
ceased. By his disputes with the states 
of Holland, he had made himself many 
enemies ; and, by the artifices of John de 
Witt, grand pensionary of Holland, his 
son Williarifi III was excluded from the 


stadtholderate by the act of exclusion 
agreed to by the province of Holland, in a 
treaty with Cromwell, in 1654, and in 
1667 by the perpetual edicts as it was 
called. But, in 1672, when Louis XIV 
attacked the United Netherlands, the 
magistrates of the Dutch cities were 
forced, by popular insurrections, to repeal 
the perjietual edict, and to declare Will- 
iam III, prince of Orange, stadtholder. 
The same scene was acted over again in 
Zealand, Guelders, Utrecht and Overys- 
sel ; and, in these five provinces, the stadt- 
holdership was declared to be hereditary 
in the male line of William III. He re- 
tained this authority after he was made 
king of England, in 1688. But, as he 
died without children, in 1702, the place 
was vacant for many years. In 1722, 
William Charles Henry Friso (a son of 
John William Friso, prince of Nassau and 
Orange, and stadtholder of Friesland and 
Groningen) was elected stadtholder by 
the province of Guelders. Holland, Zea- 
land, Utrecht and Overyssel retained their 
former government till 1747, when France 
invaded the lands of the generalty. The 
states of Zealand and Holland were now 
compelled, by a general insurrection, to 
appoint the above-named prmc^ William 
Charles Henry Friso, stadtholder, and 
Friesland and Overyssel soon followed 
the example. William IV was thus the 
first stadtholder of all the seven provinces. 
The dignity was declared hereditary botli 
in the male and female lines ; but kings 
and electors, and all persons out of the 
pale of the Reformed church, were ex- 
cluded, whether male or female. In case 
the stadtholderate should devolve upon a 
minor, the mother was to preside, un- 
der the title of govemesSy as long as she 
remained a widow and a resident of the 
states ; and, in case of war, she was to 
have the privilege of nominating a gener- 
al to the states. If the mother were ab- 
sent, or not living, the states were to have 
the right of electing a guardian. On the 
death of William IV, he was succeeded 
by his son William V, then three years 
old, under the guardianship of his mother, 
a daughter of George II of England, who, 
on the day of her husband’s death, as- 
sumed the office of governess. She died 
in 1759, and Louis, prince of Brunswick, 
who had been, from 1750, field-marshal- 
general in the Dutch service, was chosen 
guardian of the young prince; and, in 
1766, at the age of eighteen years, Will- 
iam took upon himself the discharge of 
his office. The authority of the stadt- 
holder was not the same in all the prov- 
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inres; foi* he was appointed by each 
province separately, and received from 
them more or fewer privileges. With die 
general stadtholderate was connected the 
dignity of cnptain-goneral and admiral of 
the state ; and his authority consisted in 
tJic exercise of sundry high privileges 
with regard to the atRiirs of government, 
and the military and naval forces. In re- 
gard to the former, he might appoint 
fi*oin a certahi number of persons nomi- 
nated by the states of a province various 
judicial and other officers, tmd could ap- 
l>oint and remove the magistrates of some 
cities, according to circumstances. Tiiis 
light he exorcist, particularly in tln^ prov- 
inces of Utrecht, Guold('ra and Ovcryssel, 
liecause they were excluded from the union 
in lG7Si, on account of their feeble opposi- 
tion to the French, and, in 1674, were re- 
admitted only on condition that the civil 
magistrates should he ajipointed by tlie 
stadtiioldcr. In Holland, ho* liad the 
light of advising in regard to the pei-sous 
j/roper to be appointed to ollicc. I le pre- 
sided, by virtue of his ollice, over the 
states-gencral and provincial assemblies, 
and had 4iii important influence on the 
legislation. He administered, likewise, 
those partt* of the executive government 
which mostTioncerned the general inter- 
ests. He liad the riglit of jiardoning 
criminals not guilty of murder or any 
i ^‘inous crime. By the terms of the union 
of Utrecht, he was also made umpire of 
ail disputes between the provinces. It 
was liis duty to defend the rights and 
iininuiiities of the provinces and citi<»s, to 
execute the laws and ordinances of the 
states, and to maintain peace ainl good 
order in the provinces. The military 
force was under his direction; flir, as 
raptain-g<3iieral, he was commander-in- 
chief of the troo]).s ; and they were requir- 
ed to swear allegiance to the stadilioldcr 
as well as to the states-geiieral and the 
provincial estates. He appointed all offi- 
cers up to the colonel, and, from a list 
])rescnted to him, selected the governors 
of the forts. WIioii at the head of the ar- 
my, he might often appoint a general ab- 
solutely ; but he could not undertake 
any campaign, or other military enter- 
prise, without the consent of the states- 
gener^l; and they often s(*nt commis- 
sioners to the anny, whose assent was 
requisite to every movement. He could 
station tlie troops, however, in the 
jirovinces and fortifications, wherever 
he pleased. As high-admiral, he com- 
manded the naval force of the state, 
and preyed over the college of ad- 


miralty, where lie nominated hi^ depin 
ties, and porfonned many duties con- 
nected with the naval service. The 
lentil part of the sjioil gained in naval 
actions belonged to his office ; and, for- ^ 
inerly, this was exceedingly valuable. r. <; 
These imjiortaiU rights, which, in many. 
res|)ec*ts, amounted to 8ov(‘reignty, were ' 
made still greater in 1747, by tiie institu- 
tion of the general hereditary stadtholder-. 
ship. In 1748, William IV was appointed 
by the states-general cajitaiii-general and ' 
admiral Of the lands of the gcneralty. 
The East India company elected him 
their pn;sident — an office which no stadt- 
holder had ever belbre enjoyed ; and the 
West India company soon after chose 
him to a similar office. Tliis gave him 
groat inlluence in both, and the authority 
of the stadtholder borame greater than 
ever before. His revenue was d<'rived 
from nunujrous sources, and wa.. very 
great: his court exhibited a r< yal spleii- 
tlor. In the \\nr between France and 
lOiigland, in 1778 (the American war), in 
which the republic of the Netherlamls 
became involved, the peojde grow dissat- 
isfied with William V ; and he was accus- 
ed of not protecting the Dutch ships from 
the violences of the British, of neglecting 
to nsc the navy of the rc]>ul)lic to llio best 
advantage during the war, and of encour- 
aging and j)romoiing its imictivity. The 
jiarty which opposwl him, and was made 
up of merchants and magistrates, httrih- 
nted his conduct to the restrictions of the 
stadlholdcr’s jiower. As William V hud 
married a niece of Frederic the (h eat, lh«3 
court of Berlin advocated the rights of the 
stadtholder with tin; greatest zeal, and the 
Prussian ambassador at the Hague was 
instructed to provide expressly against 
their diminution. But the states, notwith- 
standing, stripped the stadthold(?r of his 
iflithority in the Hague, and suspended 
him from his office as captain-general. 
By the aid of Prussian troops, the contest 
at length turned in favor of the stadt- 
holder. He recovered the rights and 
jirivileges which had been taken from him, 
and obtained the power of making such 
changes in the governments of the Dutch 
cities as secured liini a majority. In 1788, 
the stadtholderate, with all its riglits, was 
deelared to be an essential part of the 
government of each province, and of the 
whole republic of the Netherlands. The 
stadtholder and his wife took advantage 
to the utmost of the powder thus put into 
their hands, and declared the brightest 
ornaments of the opposite party, the pairi- 
ots (so called), incapable of holding any 
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office. These measures induced many 
te leavetthe countiy, and filled those that 
remained with dissatisfaction. At the 
period of the revolution, France profited 
by this state of things. It declared war, 
not against the republic, but against the 
stadtholder ; and, in 1794, after a slight 
resistance, Holland was occupied by the 
French, under Pichegru, and the heredi- 
tary dignity of general-stadtholdcr was 
abolished for ever. By the decree of the 
imperial deputation, in 1803, the heredi- 
tary stadtholder received indemnification 
in Germany ; but, by the war of 1806 and 
1807, he lost it again, and lived as a pri- 
vate man till 1813, when he was recalled, 
and, by a decree of the congress cf .Vi- 
enna, received the title of king. (See 
JSTassau^ and JSTcttierlands.) 

Stael-Holstein, Anna Louisa Ger- 
maine Necker, baroness de, a highly gift- 
ed woman, who has been called the 
greatest female writer of all ages and 
countries, and who was certainly the most 
distingiiisbed for talents among the women 
of her age. Since Rousseau and Vol- 
taire, no French writer has displayed 
equal power. The favorable circum- 
stances of her early life gave full devel- 
opement to her powers. She was born 
at Paris, in 1766, and the elevation of her 
father (see JVecker) to the ministry of 
finance, in 1777, brought him into close 
connexion with the most brilliant circles 
of the capital. Her mother, the daughter 
of a Swiss clergyman, a pious and sensi- 
ble woman, somewhat given to metaphys- 
ical speculations, and rather stifi’ in her 
manners, directed at first the education of 
the lively girl, who early acquired habits 
of diligent application, and was accustom- 
ed to hear conversations above the com- 
])rehension of her age. Necker’s house 
wjis the resort of the most distinguished 
men of the caj)ital ; and, like other ladies* 
of the day, who made pretensions to lite- 
rary taste. Mad. Necker assembled around 
her celebrated scholars, e. g., Raynal, 
Marmontel and Thomas. The encour- 
agement to converse, which the young 
girl received in this society, and the vari- 
ous excitements which it furnished to 
her faculties, had an important influence 
on the formation of her mind. To these 
she owed that rare conversational power 
for which she was so remarkable, and her 
taste for intellectual contests, with an in- 
clination to ingenious, brilliant and striking 
theories, which appears in her earlier 
works. Her lively spirit found much 
more satisfaction in the society of her 
father than in that of her mother. His 
• 47* 


character, in fiict, was much more like her 
own, and he better understood how to act 
oh her mind. His affection for her was 
mingled with a father’s pride, and she was 
enthusiastically fond of him, while her 
respect for him bordered on veneration. 
Necker, however, never encouraged her 
to write, as he disliked female writers, 
and had forbidden his wife to occupy her- 
self in that way, because the idea of dis- 
turbing her pursuits when he entered her 
chaml^r was disagreeable to him. To 
escape a similar prohibition, his daughter 
who early began to write, accustomed 
herself to bear interruptions without im- 
patience, and to write standing, so that 
she might not appear to be disturbed in 
a serious occupation by his approach. 
When her father’s compte rendu was pub- 
lished, in 1781, she wrote him an anony- 
mous letter on the subject, which he rec- 
ognised, by the style of thought, to be 
hers. In her fifteenth year, she made ab- 
stracts from Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws, 
accompanied with remarks; and at this 
time Raynal wished her to furnish a trea- 
tise on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, for his work on the Colonies and 
Commerce of the Europeans in the two 
Indies. Her earliest productions were 
Sophia, a comedy, written 4h 1786, and 
two tragedies. Lady Jane Grey, and Mont- 
morency. Her Lettres sur les Ouvra^es 
et le CaracUre de J. J. Rousseau, which 
were printed in 1788, first attracted the 
public notice. In 17^, she was married 
to the baron de Stael-Holstein, Swedish 
ambassador at the French court, a man 
much older than herself^ whose suit 
was favored by 3Iad. Necker’s desire that 
her daughter should marry a Protestant, 
and by the promise of his king to continue 
him in his post several years. Her heart, 
however, appears to have been given to 
tlie viscount de Montmorency, with whom 
she maintained a friendship during her 
life. The breaking out of the revolution 
(1789) necessarily exercised a powerful 
influence, botli on her mind and fate. 
She was early accustomed to take an in- 
terest in public affairs. Her youth was 
passed amid great events, which, although 
occurring in another hemisphere, hasten- 
ed the crisis of the European states. The 
first period of her father’s ser\fice in the 
ministry (1777 — 81) brought his family 
into connexion with the great world and 
public affairs, and politiced topics formed 
the chief subjects of conversation, even 
in the coteries of the ladies. Familiar 
with the views of her father, and with the 
liberal principles of several of the most 
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dii^tin^wished French writers of the day, 
she was inspired with an enthusiastic Jove 
of liberty, and had expressed her feeling 
in her work upon Rousseau. “ NeitJier her 
disposition iK)r her situation,” says Mad. 
IVecker de Saiissure,anear i-clation and in- 
timate ii*iend of Mail, do Stai'J, “ would 
allow lier to be indifferent to the general 
agitation; since she was placed in the 
focus of its influence. She admired the 
constitution of England, as much as she 
loved France; and the thouglit of seeing 
Frenchmen as free as Englishmen, equal 
in all that was necessary to secure the 
lights and maintain the dignity of men, 
was her ardent wish; and with these 
views was connected the hope that her 
father would aid in this great work, and 
earn gratitude for his services ; so that we 
need not wonder at her enthusiasm.” 
rShe has related at length her share in the 
events of the time, in her posthumous 
work. Her father’s banishment, in 1787, 
and his triumphant retiini, in 1788, deejdy 
affected her ; and when the storm became 
too fierce for him, and he was obliged to 
retire from public life, she saw with grief 
all her hopes disappointed. During 
Roliespierre’s ascendency, she exeited 
herself, e^en at the hazard of her life, to 
save the vielfms, and published a power- 
ful and eloquent Defence of the Queen, 
who bad always shown a dislike to her. 
After the insurrection of Aug. 10, she 
delayed her departure from day to day, 
uawilling to provide merely for her own 
saft^ty, while so many of her friends were 
in danger. On Sept. 2, when the tocsin 
called the populace to riot and murder, 
she attempted to leave Paris, but was de- 
tained, and escaped the popular fury only 
by a remarkable concurreiic.e of circum- 
stances. She arrived safely at her hither’s 
house, which now became the reluge of 
the unliappy fugitives from tlie tyranny 
whicJi preyed upon France. When 
Sweden recognised the IVench republic, 
her husband was again sent as ambassador 
to Paris, whither she also returned, in 
1795. The quiet which was restored 
with the government of the directory, 
gave her an opportunity of effecting the 
recall of some of the emigrants. Barras 
became Jier friend ; and she acquired so 
much influence, tha^ on Talleyrand’s re- 
turn from America, m 1796, obtained, 
through Barras, his appoinlment to the 
ministry of foreign affairs. To this period 
also belong two political pamphlets, Sur 
la Paix, and Sur la Paix interieure, which 
contain her views respecting the situation 
of Franc'' in 1795, and express the re- 


markable opinion that Fnince could ar- 
rive at limited monarcliy only Wirougk 
military despotism. In 1796 appeared 
her work J)e Utijluencedes Passions sur le 
Bonheurdes Individus et desJSTations ( 1796), 
whieJj, tliougli clmracterized by deep 
tJioiight and enlightened views, does not* 
coiitrin any rompieU? ex[)Osition of the* 
subject. Her domestic relations at this time \ 
were not happy. 1 ler connexion with her ’ 
Imshand, wliose tastes were different, and-< 
wliose talents were inferior to her own, \ 
JkuI been, from tlie lirst, marked by cold- 
ness ; and, when she heeame desirous of se- j 
curing tJie jiropeityof llieii-cJiiJdren from 
the effects of liis lavish habits, a separation 
took ’dace ; but, his infirmities rendering 
the services of his friends necessary to 
him, she again joined him. He died in 
1798, while on the way, in company with 
her, to her father’s residence. The man 
wdio exercist'd so fatal an influence upon 
the rest of her life — Honaparte — sJie had 
seen, for the fii*st time, in 1797, on his 
return to Paris, after the peace cdL Campo- 
Formio. His brilliunt nq)Utatij)n, which 
had inflamed the lively imagination of the 
French, also excited her admiration ; but 
this sentiment soon gave way to fear and 
aversion. She formed the design of 
gaining him over to the caus(> of Swiss 
independence, when an invasion of Swit- 
zerland was in contemplation, for tlie 
purpose of raising money for tlie Egyp- 
tian expedition ; but she soon saw that 
her ])lan could not succeed. The danger 
which threatened Switzerland led her to 
Coppet, where a French guard under 
Suchet w'as posted; hut when Geneva 
was incorporated with h'rance, she husteri- 
«m 1 hack to Paris, to cause her father’s 
name to 1x3 struck from the list of emi- 
grants. Necker now seemed likely to 
pass the rcpiaindijrof his life undisturbed, 
jlonajiarte \ i.sited Jiim before Jiis passage 
over the (brat St. Bernard, and made a fa- 
vorable impression upon him during along 
interview , in which he spoke of his future 
))lans. lint some observ ations of Necker 
ill his Demieres Vxits de Politique et des 
t^nances (1802), in which he spoke with 
freedom of the consular constitution, and 
jnentioned Bonaparte’s design of estab- 
lishing a monarchy, and surrounding him- 
self with a new nobility, oftbnded the first 
consul, who had no wish to see his plans 
prcmalurely announced, and therefore 
caused the work to be attacked in the 
journals. By his direction, the consul Le- 
brun wrote a sharp letter to Necker, ad- 
vising Iiirn not to meddle any more with 
public affairs. Mad. de Stael was banish- 
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ed fi*oin Paris, under pretence that she had 
ffiven h^r father false infonnation of the 
state of France. During her banishment, 
she lived with her fatlM)r at Coppet, but 
spent much time in travelling, and once 
(in 18(Xi) paped some days secretly in 
Paris. Her literary reputation was mean- 
while increased by her De la UUirgiurt 
considtr^e dans ses Rapports avec les In- 
siitutwns sociales (2 vois., Paris, 1802), and 
her Delphine (1802). The former work 
attracted many assailants, among w'hom 
I'ontanes wjis the ablest and acutest. 
Hlie hail, indeed, over-estimated the influ- 
ence of literature upon the character and 
Jiu])])iness of men, and pronounced too 
confidently upon its history and pros])ects. 
Her romance Delphine contained a faith- 
ful picture of herself, as she was in her 
youth — a creature separated from the mul- 
titude by genius and sensibility, and strug- 
gling ag;iinst the restraints of custom and 
her sex. Mad. de Stael, who never oth- 
erwise reverted to her earlier writings, 
found herself obliged to defend the moral 
tendency of Delphine, in a panicular 
essay. In 1803, she made a visit to 
(icrmaiiy, whence her father’s sickness 
recalled her to Switzerland ; hut he died 
liefore she reached home. Slic always re- 
tained the greatest attachment and vene- 
ration for his memory. II is death ren- 
dered her religious feelings more lively, 
and in this state of mind she wrote an 
admir|ible account of his domestic life, 
(pi*efixed to the Manuscriis de M, JVecker 
pvhli^s par sa Fille, 1805), which gives 
us much insight into her own character. 
To dissi|)ate her grief, Mad. de Stael paid 
a visit to Italy in J805; and from that 
time A. W, Schlegel, with whom she had 
l)ccome acquainted in Berlin, wfis her 
constant companion. (See Schle^eL) The 
fruit of her journey to Italy \vas Corinne 
ou Vltalie (1807), the most j)erfcct anti 
brilliant of her works, combining in a 
happy manner the charms of romance 
with a faithful picture of Italy. In 1810, 
she went to Vienna to collect materials 
for a work upon the manners, literature 
and philosophy of Germany, which she 
had planned on her first visit to that 
country. Many passages had been sli’uck 
out from tlie manuscript of this work by 
the censora of the press ; and no sooner 
was the impressiop completed, than the 
whole edition was seized by Savary, 
minister of police. It first appeared en- 
tire at London, in 1813, and was printed 
at Paris in 1814. This work is ritdi in 
acute and ingenious ideas, hut has been 
justly criticised as containing many erro- 


neous views. Mad. de StaCl was now 
fiemicuted with more bitterness, and her 
exile from Paris was extended to banish- 
ment from France. During her residence 
on her lather’s estate, she formed a new 
connexion about this time, which strongly 
illustrates the peculiarity of her charac- 
ter. A young officer from the south of 
Fraru^, by the name of de Rocca, who 
had distinguished himself by his bravery 
in Sj)ain, rendered infirm by his w ounds, 
came to reside at Geneva. Some ex- 
pressions of sympathy which fell from 
IMad. de Stael made a deej) impression 
upon him, and inflamed his heart and his 
imagination. “I will love her so passion- 
ately,” said he, “ that she w ill mairy me at 
last.” Circumstances favored his wishes ; 
Mad. de Stael, in the midst of her suffer- 
ings, had cherished the hope of consola- 
tion in a new union, and accepted tlie 
Jiand of the officer. The marriage, liow 
f‘ver, remained a secret till lier death. 
While she wished to leave a place where 
she feared to involve others in her fate, 
she saw the dangers and difficulties of a 
flight, watched by spies and informers, 
and was reluctant to abandon the graves 
of her parents and her second countr}', 
and w'auder, like a criminal, b^land and 
sea. Hut in the spring of J[8i2, the last 
moment when fliglit was possible, she 
resolved upon departure, having been al- 
ready threatened with imprisonment if 
she lefl her residence for a day. She 
hastened through Vienna to Moscow, and, 
on the approach of the French army, 
went to Petersburg, and soon after, in the 
autumn of 1812, to Stockholm. Here 
appeared herwwk on siiicide (Reflexions 
sur le Suicide), which she liad just com- 
pleted, and which jioints out to the un- 
liap])y the aids of religion and morality. 
In the beginning of the next year, she 
Avent to England, w here she was received 
Avith the most flattering attention. After 
a long exile, tlie sufferings of Avhicli she 
has described in her Dix Annies d*Exil, 
she lauded at Calais, in 1814. The allied 
])rinces treated her with great distinction, 
aiul her influence contributed not a little 
to hasten the remo\*al of the foreign troops 
from Fnince. On the i*eturii of Napo- 
leon, ill 1815, she retired to Coppet. It is 
.said that Napoleon invited her to return 
to Paris, that she might assist in the prep- 
aration of the neAV constitution, hut that 
she refused, adding, “lie has dispensed 
Avitli the constitution and me for twelve 
veal's, and now he loves neither of us.’’ 
After file restoration, she received fiom 
tlie government public stock to the 
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amount of two millions of francs, the sum 
which her father had left in the royal 
treasury at the time of his dismission 
from office. Surrounded by a Jiappy do- 
mestic circle — a beloved husband, an ex- 
cellent son, and an amiable and highly ac- 
complished daughter, who was united to 
a man of distinguished merit, the duke 
de Broglio (see Broglio) — esteemed and 
courted by the most eminent men of the 
capital, and cheered with the hope of 
seeing her country’s wounds healed by a 
free constitution, she lived in Paris, with 
the exception of a short absence, till her 
death. Until her last sickness, she was 
employed on her M^moires et ConsMra- 
tions sur les principaux Evhiements de 
la R^oltUion Frangaise (Paris, 1819, 3 
vols.). Few persons were more favorably 
situated than Mad. de Stael for appreci- 
ating the importance of the events of 
which she treated. She had three prin- 
cijml objects in this work — ^the justification 
of her father’s public life, a faithful de- 
lineation of the course and character of 
the revolution, and a developement of the 
political principles, consonant to the spirit 
of the age. See the remarks on it in 
Bailleul’s Examen (2 vols., 1819). The 
completion of this w'ork was intemipted 
l)y her death.^, She had suffered much 
since the beginning of 1817, and in the 
summer of that year her disease took a 
decided character. Although reluctant 
to leave her friends, and dreading, as she 
said to her physician, the thought of the 
dissolution of her body, she was not 
afraid to die. To the last moment she 
retained her tranquillity, and expressed 
her hope of again meeting her father. " I 
think,” she said one day, as if awaking 
from a dream, “ I think 1 know what the 
passage from life to death is, and I am 
convinced that the goodness of God 
makes it easy ; our thoughts become 
confused, and the pain is not great.” In 
the morning of July 14, 1817, she re- 
plied to the question of her nurse, wheth- 
er she had slept, “ Soundly and deeply.” 
These were her last words. Her body 
was embalmed, and deposited in the fam- 
ily vault at Coppet. — See the JVbtice sur 
le CaracUre et les ^icrits de Mad. de StaHl^ 
by Mad. Necker de Saussure, prefixed to 
the complete edition of her works, pub- 
lished at Paris, in 18&1, in 17 vols. ; and 
Schlosser’s Parallel between Mad. de 
Stad and Mad. Roland (in German and 
French, 1830). The taste of Mad. de 
Sta^ is not altogether correct ; her style 
is irregular, and has too much pretension ; 
her attem]^ at effect and her occasional 


tendency to exaggeration sometimes mis- 
lead her judgment, and cause her 40 give 
a false coloring to facts. But in all her 
works we find original and profound 
thought, great acuteness, a liveljr imagi- 
nation, a philosophical insight into the 
human heart, and into the truths of poli- • 
tics and literature. — Her son Augustus, 
baron de Stael, born 1789, died 1827, is 
favorably known by his JVbtice sur M. 
JVecker (1820), and his valuable Leitres 
sur VAngleterre. He left a son, the only 
descendant of Mad. de Stael. 

Staff (from the staff formerly home 
by officers in high command), in military 
affairs, means generally the officers whose 
command extends over several bodies of 
troops, of which each has its particular 
officers. Thus the general staff (in French, 
Hal majeur gSnSral) is composed of the 
general, the chief and the officers of the 
staff, the commanders of artillery, and of 
the corps of engineers, and the heads of 
the different departments of military ad- 
ministration. The staff of a division 
comprises a lieutenant-general, major- 
generals, and the officers of the staff, of 
the artillery, engineers and administra- 
tion. The staff of a regiment comprises 
the colonel, the superior officers, adju- 
tant-majors, quarter-masters, &c. In 
England, the chaplain and surgeon of the 
regiment also belong to it. The military 
divisions, fortified places, &c., have their 
staffs composed in a similar niani^r to 
those of the armies. Under the French 
empire, the staff of the emperor had quite 
a peculiar organization, originating in his 
always commanding in person, and 
directing, in time of peace, the whole 
military machine personally. In Prus- 
sia, the staff is employed in preparing 
the maps of the kingdom, and in simi- 
lar duties. ,In time of peace, the offi- 
cers of the staff are attached in part 
to the various divisions of the army. 
In Austria, the staff is employed in 
the military topography of the empire ; 
trigonometrical and geodesical opera- 
tions ; the militaiy, geographical and sta- 
tistical description of the provinces; in 
fortifications ; in the care of the archives, 
&c. The English army has a very good 
staff, which has produced an excellent 
military map of the part of England 
along the coast from Portsmouth to the 
Thames. The corps is under the com- 
mand of the quarter-master-general of 
the British forces. The officers employed 
in it are examined, and go through a 
course of studies. (See Force MUUaire 
dela Grande Bretagne, by Charles Dupin.) 
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Staff, Bishop’s. fSee Crosier,) 

, * Sta^fa ; a small island of the llebri- 

des, celebrated for its basaltic pillars and 
its natural caVcrns, particularly the cave 
of Finj?al ; nine miles north of Iona, fifteen 
west of Mull. It is of an oval form, one 
'^’and a half miles in circuit, jiresenting an 
uneven table-land, terminating neaify all 
round by cliffs of variable height. Tlie 
greatest elevation is 144 feet. TJie sur- 
face is covered by a rich soil and luxuri- 
ant grass, affording excellent pasture for 
; a herd of black cattle ; but there is no 
liouse on the island. A considerable 
portion of the precipitous face of Staffa 
* .is in a columnar form: the highe-t point 
of this face is 112 feet above high-water 
mark. There arc several remarkable 
caves, ns Great cave, 224 feet long ; Boat 
c^ve, 150 fe(it long ; Mackinmon’s, or the 
Heart, or Cormorant’s cave ; and, above 
all, Fingal’s cave, which is celebrated, 
by those who have visited it, in terms 
of high admiration. (See IHngaVs Cave,) 

Stag. (See Deer,) 

Staggers. (Sec Stomach Staggers, 
and Sturdi/,) 

Stahl, George Ernest, a Gennan phy- 
sician and chemist, born at Anspach, in 
HKiO, studied, at Jena, under Wedelius; 
and, in 1(387, became physician to the 
duke of Saxe-Weimar. In 1(3S)1, he was 
chosen second prof(*ssor of medicine at 
Halle, and rendeicd his name famous 
over ull G<jrinany by his academical jire- 
Icctions and his publications. He Wiis, in 
1700, elected a member of the Academia 
Curiosorum J^aiurre, His fame procured 
him the ..ppoiiitmeiU of physician to the 
king of Prussia, in 1716 ; and, going to 
Berlin, he died there, in 1734. Stahl was 
one of the most illustrious medical phi- 
losopher of his age : his name marks the 
commencement of a new cra*!n chemis- 
try. He was the author of the doctrin® 
which explains the principal chemical 
})hcnomena by the agency of phlogiston ; 
and though bis system was, in a great 
measure, overturned by the discoveries of 
I’riestley, Lavoisier and others, it never- 
theless displays powerfully the genius 
of the inventor. This theory maintained 
its ground for more than half a century, 
and was received and supported by some 
of the most eminent men which Europe 
had produced. (See Chemistry, and Ox- 
ygen,) He was also the proposer of a 
theory of medicine, founded on the prin- 
ciple of the dependence of the state of 
the body on the mind; in consequence 
of which he affirmed that every action of 
the muscles is a voluntary effort of tlie 


mind, whether attended with conscious- 
ness or not. His principal works are 
Dxp^menta el Observalxones ChymicfR 
et PhysicfB (1731, 8vo.) ; DisjrutcUiones 
Medixa^pi vols., 4to.); Theoria Medica 
ucra (1737); Fundamenta Chymim dog- 
maticet et experimentalis (3 vols., 4to.). 

Stainer, or Steiner, Jacob ; a famous 
maker of stringed instruments, near 
IJall, in Tyrol, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and a pupil of the 
famous violin maker Amati of Cremona. 
He made, principally, violins. They 
are rare, and bring 300 ducats apiece. 
He became msane towards the end of 
his life. He died in ol before 1684. 
Stalactites. (See Appendix,) 

Stall. (Sec Prebend,) 

Stambol. (See Constantinople,) 
Stammering. (See Stuttering,) 

Stamp Act. (See United Slates,) 
Stamped Paper, for the purpose of 
raising a tax, is a Dutch invention. De 
Basville, or Baville, in his Mimoires pour 
servir a VHistoire de Languedoc, affirms 
that stamped paper was introduced as 
early as the year 537, by the emperor Jus- 
tinian ; but Beckmann, in bis History of 
Inventions, shows this opinion to be erro- 
neous. The states of the Uniiljd Prov- 
inces promised a reward for^e invention 
of a new tax, which would press lightly 
on the subjects, and yet yield much to the 
governmeni ; and stamped paper w as pro- 
posed, It was legally introduced, Aug. 
13, 1024, by the states, and w as gradually 
imitated by other goveniments. In the 
year 1831," the stamps produced to the 
English government £6,484,580. 

Standard, or Flag ; originally, a signal, 
erected on a pole, spear or lance. Such sig- 
nals were used for different purposes, and 
w ere known among the Hebrews as early 
as the time of Moses, and adorned with 
emblems. Ephraim carried a steer ; Ben- 
jamin a wolf, &c. We find something 
similar among the Greeks : the Athenians 
had an owl, the Thebans a sphinx, on 
their standards, by the raising or lowrering 
of which they gave the signal for attack 
or retreat. The standard of Romulus 
was a bundle of hay tied on a pole. In 
place of this, a hand, and, finally, an 
eagle, were substituted. The real standards 
came first into use under the Roman em- 
perors, who retained the eagle: they 
were also ornamented with dragons and 
silver balls. The standard of the cavalry 
consisted of a square piece of purple 
cloth, decorated with gold, on which the 
figure of a dragon was after>vards repre- 
sented. The Germans fastened a stream- 
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er to a lance, which the duke carried in 
front of the army. From 6and, the name 
which this bore, comes our English word 
banner (bandum^ handeriuniy handiera). 
Afterwai^^ a large clotli was used, orna- 
mented with emblems and inscriptions. 
The imperial French armies, in imitation 
of the Romans, had an eagle for an en- 
sign, but of a different shape from the 
Roman eagle. (See Eagle.) 

Standard of Money ; the degree of 
the purity or fineness of the metal contained 
in the coins of a particular country, and 
the quantity or weight of such metal con- 
tained in these coins. We have given a 
comparative view of the standard of 
money, in different countries, in tlie table 
contained in the article CoinSy to which, 
and to the article Circvlaiing Mediuniy we 
refer the reader. The alloy in coins is 
reckoned of no value : it is allowed to 
save the trouble and expense of refining 
the metals to the highest degree of purity, 
and to render the coins harder, and, there- 
fore, less liable to be worn or rubbed. The 
standard is sometimes arbitrarily changed 
by governments, as a means of raising 
money, either by simply altering the de- 
nomination of the coins, without chang- 
ing their Weight or purity, or by issuing 
coins of baser metal, or by reducing the 
weight of the coin. But experience has 
taught that such changes are not only 
frauds upon the public creditor, and a 
source of confusion and distress to the 
people at large, but that they afford only 
a temporary relief to the public treasury, 
at the expense of new embarrassments. 
The present standard of the English coins 
has remained unchanged since the con- 
quest, except for a period of sixteen years, 
from thirty- fourth of Heniy VIII to sec- 
ond of Elizabeth. That of the gold coins 
was changed in the eighteenth of Henry 
VIII ; previously to wiiich the standard 
had been twenty-three carats three and a 
half grains fine, and one half grain al- 
loy,* It was then fixed at twenty-two 
carats fine and two carats alloy. The for- 
mer was called the old standard, the latter 
the new standard or crown gold, be- 
cause crowns were first coined of it. The 
pHictice of making gold coins of both 
these standards was continued, however, 
till 1633, since which all the gold coined 
has been of the new standard. The coins 
of the old standard remained in circula- 

* The purity of gold is estimated by an Abys- 
sinian weight calleaa carat (bean), which is sub- 
divided into four parts, called grains. Gold of the 
highest purity is said to be twenty-four carats 
fine. 


tion until 1732, when they were with- 
drawn. But tiie standard has Been del 
graded by the reduction of the weight of 
the coin, so that a pound weight of silver 
which, at the time of the conquest, was 
coined into twenty shillings, was, in 1601, 
coined into sixty-two, and, in 1816, into 
sixty-six shillings. In other countries, the 
degradation of the coin has been still 
greater. But it would far exceed our lim- 
its to give a detailed statement of the facts, 
which are, however, of great importance 
to readers of history. 

Stanhope, James, first eai-1, was bom 
in Herefordshire, in 1673, and accompa- 
nied his father, who was sent envoy extra- 
ordinary to the court of Spain early in 
William’s reign. He continued in Spain 
some years, made tlie tour of France and 
Italy, served as a volunteer in Flanders, 
and received the commission of colonel 
at tlie age of twenty-two. Hcj served as 
brigadier-general under the earl of Peter- 
borough at the capture of Barcelona. In 
1708, he was made minor-general and 
commander- in-chief in Spain, and, tlie 
same year, he reduced the island of Mi- 
norca. In a subsequent campaign, in 1711, 
he was made prisoner, but was exchang- 
ed the following year. On the accession 
of George I, he was appointed one of the 
secretaries of state. In 1716, he attended 
the king to Hanover, where he was prin- 
cipally concerned in the formation of the 
alliance concluded with France ribd the 
states-general, which removed the pre- 
tender beyond the Alps. The next year, 
he was appointed first lord of the treasu- 
ry and chancellor of the exchequer. In 
1718, he became secretary of state, and 
was created earl Stanhope. He died in 
1721. 

Stanhope, Philip Dormer. (See Ckes- 
terjield.) ' 

* Stanhope, Charles, the third earl, was 
bom in 1753. He received the early part 
of his education at Eton, and finished it 
at Geneva, where his genius led him to pay 
a close attention to the mathematics ; and 
such was his progress that he obtained a 
prize from the society of Stockholm for a 
memoir on the pendulum. In 1774, he 
stood candidate for Westminster without 
success ; but was introduced, by the earl 
of Shelburne, into parliament as a mem- 
ber for the borough of Wycombe, which 
he represented until 1786, when the death 
of his father called him to the house of 
.peers. He was one of the many English 
politicians who regarded with pleasure 
the dawn of the French revolution ; but, 
what was much more extraorflinary in a 
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peer by birth, he openly avowed republi- 
can sentiments, and went so far as to lay 
by the external ornaments of the peerage. 
He was also a frequent speaker against 
the war ; and, although singular in many 
^pf his opinions, a strong vein of sense 
and humor often qualified his stateqj^ents 
of peculiar views. As a man of science, 
he ranked high, both as an inventor and 
patron, and, among other things, was the 
author of a method for securing buildings 
from fire, an arithmetical machine, a new 
printing press, a monochord for tuning 
musical instruments, and a vessel to sad 
against wind and tide. He was twice 
married ; first, to lady Hester Pitt, daughter 
of the first earl of Chatham, by whom he 
had three daughters ; and, secondly, to 
Miss Grenville, by whom he had three 
sons. This scientific, ingenious, but ec- 
centric nobleman published several phil- 
osophical and a few political tracts. He 
died December 14, 1816. 

Stanhope, Ileniy Philip, the present 
earl, son of Charles, earl Stanhope, was 
born in the year 1781, and professed prin- 
ciples diametrically opposite to those of his 
father, against whom he even earned on a 
suit in ecpiity. On the opening of parlia- 
ment, in 1818, he made a speech, in which 
he recommended that France should be 
dismembered, to prevent her from trou- 
bling, in future, the tranquillity of Europe. 
In the ^investigation, with respect to the 
conduct of tlie late queen Caroline, his 
lordship voted against the bill of pains and 
penalties. His eldest son, known as vis- 
count Mahon, is the author of a life of 
Belisarius, and of a History of the War 
for the Spanish Succession (1832). 

Stanhope, lady Hester; an English 
lady, a niece of Pitt, famous for her sin- 
gular mode of life. She has Resided in 
Syria for about twenty years, and, in 1827,, 
was living about eight miles from Sidon, 
at a villa of her own construction, called 
D’Joun. It is situated on a solitary 
mountain, remote from any village. Doctor 
Madden, who went to see her in 1827, 
gives the following account of his visit : — 
“ Every thing without was wild and bar- 
barous, and all within confessed the hand 
of taste. I was led from the court into a 
little garden, at tlie extremity of which 
there was a sort of kiosk, consisting of 
two rooms — a sitting room and a bed 
room — furnished, in the European style, 
with chairs and tables. The room into 
which I was ushered was in the Arab 
style ; and at the farther comer I perceived 
a tall figure, in the male attire of the 
country, which was lady Hester herself 
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For seven hours there never was a 
pause in the conversation. Eveiy subject 
connected with Oriental learning was dis- 
cussed, and every observation other lady- 
ship’s evinced a degree of genius that as- 
tonished me, and was couched in such 
forcible and energetic language as to im- 
press me with the idea that I was convers- 
ing with a woman of no ordinary intellect. 
The peculiarity of her opinions in no 
wise detracted firom the general profundity 
of her reflections ; and, though I could not 
assent to many of her notions regarding 
astral influence and astrological science, 
I had no reason to alter my opinion of 
her exalted talents, though they were un- 
fortunately directed to very speculative 
studies. Nothing is more difficult than 
to ascertain the point where eccentricity 
terminates and insanity begins : at all 
events, I am sure that whatever may be 
the eccentricity of lady Hester Stanhope, 
her mind is unimpaired, and that few wo- 
men can boast of more real genius,and none 
of more active benevolence^” Lady Hes- 
ter showed doctor Madden a horse which 
she said was of the race of Solomon’s 
favorite steed, saddled by the hand of 
God (there was an indentatio}! in the 
back, resembling a Turkish jaddle). The 
rich presents which she made to the 
Turkish pachas gave her a great influence 
over them for a time ; but at the time of 
doctor Madden’s visit, this was greatly di- 
minished. The Bedouins, however, or 
wild Arabs, whom her wisdom and kind- 
ness had won, still continued to look up 
to her, not only as a benefactor, but as a 
being of a superior order. Her belief iii 
magic and astrology may also have con- 
tributed to extend her influence. She is 
a woman of great personal bravery as 
well as moral courage, and has en- 
countered the robbers of the desert 
at the head of her servants, sword in 
hand. 

Stanislaus I, king of Poland, was 
born at Lemberg, in 1677. His family 
name was Leezinski, or Lesezinski, and 
his father held the important post of 
grand treasurer to the crown. He very 
early displayed indications of an amiable 
and estimable character, and at the age of 
twenty-two was intrusted with an embas- 
sy to the Ottoman court. In 1704, being; 
then palatine of Posnania, and general of 
Great Poland, he was deputed by the as- 
sembly of the states at Warsaw to wait 
upon Charles XII of Sweden, who had 
invaded the kingdom, with a view of de- 
throning Augustus of Saxony. (See 
gustus IL) In a conference with the 
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Swedish monarch, he so rapidly acquired 
his esteem, tliat Charles immediately re- 
solved to raise liim to the throne of Po- 
land, which he effected at an election 
held, in the presence of the Swedish gen- 
eral, on the 27th July, 1704, Stanislaus 
being then in his twenty-seventh ycai*. 
He was, however, soon after driven from 
Warsaw by his rival Augustus ; but an- 
other change brought him back to that 
capital, where he was crowned, with his 
wife, in October, 1705 ; and the next year 
Augustus was compelled solemnly to ab- 
dicate. (See Charles XI 1.) The fatal 
defeat of his patron Charles XII, at Pul- 
towa, in 1709, again obliged him to retreat 
into Sweden, where he endeavored to 
join Charles XII, at Bender, in disguise ; 
but, being detected, he was held captive 
in that town until 1714. Being then suf- 
fered to depart, he repaired to Deux- 
Ponts, where he Avas joined by his family, 
and remained until the death of Charles 
XII, in 1719, when the court of Fi*ance 
afforded him a retreat at Weissemburg, in 
Alsace. He remained in obscurity until 
1725, when his daughter, the princess 
Mary, was unexpectedly selected as a 
wife by Louis XV (q. v.), king of France. 
On the dea^h of Augustus, in 17*13, an 
attempt was made by the French court 
to replace Stanislaus on the throne of 
Poland ; but, although he had a party 
who supported him and proclaimed him 
king, his competitor, the electoral prince 
of Saxony, being aided by the emperors 
of Germany and Russia, he Avas obliged 
to retire. (See Poland^ and Jlit^usius III.) 
He enduied this, like every other revei-se 
of fortune, with great resignation, and, at 
the peace of 1735, formally abdicated his 
claim to the kingclom of Poland, on con- 
dition of retaining the title of king, an<l 
being put in possession for life of the 
duchies of Lorraine and Bar. Thence- 
forward he lived as the sovereign of a 
small country, which he rendered happy by 
the exercise of virtues which acquired him 
the appellation of Stanislaus the Benefi- 
cent.” He not only relieved his people 
fh)m excessive imposts, but, by strict 
economy, was able to found many useful 
charitable establishments, and to patron- 
ise the arts and sciences. He was him- 
self fond of literature, and Avrote some 
treatises on philosophy, morals and poli- 
tics, which were published under the title 
of (Euvres du PhUosophe hierifaisant (4 
vote., 8vo., 1765). He died in 1766. 

•Stanislaus II, Poniatowski, king of 
Poland. (See Poniatowski^ Stanislaus.) 

Stanitza (village, place of encamp- 


merd) ; a word found in numerous Russian 
geographical names belonging to the re- 
gions inhabited by the Cossacs. 

Stannaries, Court of. (See CourLt,) 

Stanza (Italian, a stand) ; a strophe or 
luiinber of vei*ses connected with each, 
oth^r, terminating with a full point or 
pause, and forming one of the regidar 
divisions of a poem. It was formerly 
sometimes used to denote an entire lyric 
poem of one strophe. Thus Dante 
speaks in his work De vulgari Eloqueniia 
(book ii. chap. 3 et seq.) of ca7iftonc^ (caw- 
2 oni) and of stantii (stanze). Stanzas 
arc said to have been first introduced from 
the Italian into French poetry, about the 
year 1580, and thence passed into English. 
The principal Italian stanza — the ottava 
rinia — originated in Sicily, Avhere poets 
made use of it even in the thirteenth cen- 
tury : thence it passed into Itah; , and 
there received, in the fourteenth century, 
from Boccaccio, that regtdar form Avhich it 
has ever since retained, as the standing 
division of the Italian epic. Boccaccio 
first made use of it in his Tkeseide, Po- 
ll tian improved it furtJicr. Trissino, in 
tlie sixteenth century, wrote a narrative 
poem in blank verse, but had no imita- 
tors. The oltava rima, or stanza of Boc- 
caccio (as we may call it, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Sicilian, which forms a con- 
tinued chain of alternate rhymes, without 
the double rhyme in the tAvo last lin^s), con- 
sists of eight iambic vei*st)sof eleven sylla- 
bles each, with female rh'ymes (q. v.), of 
Avhich the six first are alternate, but the 
tAVO last are successive, and thus give to 
the Avhole an agreeable conclusion. These 
two last lines, hoAvever, easily sctiuce the 
poet into attempts at pointed expression, 
unbecoming a serious epic, and from 
which evqn Tasso is not always free. Boi- 
,ardo, and particularly Ariosto and Tasso, 
are the great masters of the ottava rima. 
Gdthe, Schlegel, Ticck and othem have 
used it Avith great success in German, Avith 
the change required by the genius of the 
German language, viz. that they employ 
male and female rhymes in the first six 
lines, but llie two last always end with 
female rhymes. (For the Spenserian 
stanza, see Spenser.) 

Stanze. (See Raphael, and Vatican.) 

Staple ; a public market, whither 
merchants are obliged to carry their goods 
for sale. Various derivations have been 
suggested; as, 1. staples, found in the Ri- 
puarian laws, and signifying a place 
where justice is administered; 2. the 
German stapelen, to put in a heap ; 3. star 
bile emporium used in the ci^U law style 
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of fbnmer times, and sigDiiying a fixed am. perfectly well.” ^ Why did you mean 
post.* Formerly the mercha^s of Eng- to kill me ?” “Because you have injured 
land were obliged to carry their wool, my country.” “Have I ever wronged 
cloth, lead, and other like staple com- you?” “ You have injured me in com- 
modities, to particular places, in order to mon with all the Germans.” “ Who sent 
utter the same by wholesale. Merchants you ? Who urged you to this crime 
of the staple was the denomination of the “ No one : the conviction that I should do 
most ancient commercial society of Eng- a great service to my country and to all 
land, from their exporting the staple Europe by putting you to death, was my 
wares of tlie kingdom. It is said to have motive.” With the same calmness, Stapi^ 
originated in 1248. In 1336, the staple replied to all the emperor’s interrogato- 
of wool was fixed in Brabant ; in 1341, at ries. Corvisart, NaiK)leon’8 physician, 
Bruges ; and, in 1348, at Calais. In 1353, was called to feel the pulse of the young 
it was removed from Bruge^ to severalEng- man. “ Is it not true, sir, that I am not 
lish and Irish towns. Calais, however, still sick ?” “ The young man is well,” ssnd 

remained a staple. In the staple tovms Corvisart, addressing the emperor. “ I 
courts of law-merchant were established said so,” observed the youth. “Your 
lor determining all mercantile disputes and head is disordered,” continued the emperor; 
for punishing offenders. “you will make your family unhappy. I 

St APS s, Frederic, bom March 14,1792, will spare your life, if you acknowledge 
son of a Protestant clergyman at Naum- your crime and ask my pardon.” “ I 
burg, in Thuringia, undertook to assassi- wish for no pardon. 1 deeply regret the 
nate the emperor Napoleon, because he failure of my plan.” “ Whose was the 
supposed him to be the author of the mis- porti-ait found on you ?” “ It was that of 
fortunes of Germany. With this design a young person, whom I love.” “ She 
he went to Vienna, remained ten days, will be greatly afflicted by your enter- 
and on Oct. 23, 1809, travelled to Schon- prise.” “ She will be pained at its ill 
brunn, where Napoleon was reviewing success. She hates you as much as I do.” 
his forces. The emperor stood between “ If I pardon you, will you thank me for 
Berthier and Rapp, when the youth ad- it?” “It shall not prevent* my killing 
vanced, and desired to speak with Napole- you, if an opportunity Offers.” Stapss 
on. Rapp directed him to wait till after was led away, and general Lauer appoint- 
the muster. But, being struck with the ed to question him further, to discover 
look, the voice and the bearing of Stapss, whether he had any associates. The youth 
he wdered him to be imprisoned in firmly maintained that no one was ac- 
the castle. Here a large case-knife was quainted with his undertaking. He was 
found upon him, and the portrait of a shot, Oct. 27, at 7 o’clock in the morning, 
young female. R^pp, who spoke Ger- He had taken no nourishment since the 
man, asked him his name, and why he 24th. Food was offered him, but he refus- 
carried a knife. “ I can tell no one but ed to eat. He said that he was strong 
Napoleon himself.” “ Do you intend to enough to go to the place of execution, 
murder him with it?” “ Yes, sir.” “For (See Rapp’s Memoirs.) 
what reason ?” “ I can answer this ques- Star. (See Fixed Stars, Constellations, 
tion to none but himself.” •The emperor and Planets.) 

then commanded the young man to *1)6 Star, Falling or Shooting. (See 

brought before him. Bernadotte, Berthier, Falling Stars, Fireballs, and Meteors.) 
Savaiy', Duroc and Rapp were present. Star of Bethlehem. (See •Appendix.) 

With an air of calmness, and his hands Star-Chamber {camera steUata) ; a 

bound behind his back, the youth came room in the house of lords, so called from 
into the presence of the emperor, and having its ceiling adorned with gilded 
respectfully bowed to him. Napoleon stars, or, according to some, because it was 
asked him, through Rapp, the following originally the place of deposit of the 
questions : “ What is your place of resi- Jewish stairs (^forra) or covenants. The 
dence ?” “ Naumburg.” “ Who is your despotic tribunal, which sat here, was 

father ?” “ A Protestant clergyman.” also called the star-chamber. It was un- 

“ How old are you ?” “ Eighteen years.” der the direction of the chancellor, and 

“ What did you intend to do with your had jurisdiction of forgery, perjury, riots, 
knife?” “To kill you.” “You are be- maintenance, fraud, liliel and conspiracy, 
side yourself) young man : you are an II- and, in general, of every misdemeanor, 
lumine.” “ I am not beside myself ; I especially those of public importance, for 
do not know what an Illumine is.” which die law had provided no sufficient 
“ You a^ sick, then.” “ No, I am not ; I punishment. It was this criminal juris- 
voL. XI. 48 
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^ diction (its civil haying gone into disuse) 
that made it so powerful and odious an 
auxiliary of a despotic administration. 
Its process was summ^, and often in- 
iquitQus, and the punishment which it 
indicted, often ad[)itra]y and cruel. It 
became particularly violent in the reimi 
of Charles I ; and it was abolished, with the 
no less hate^l high commission court, by 
the long parliament, in 1641. Its fall was 
an important step in the progress of Eng- 
lish liberty. 

Starboard ; the right side of a ship, 
when the eye is directed forward. 

Starch is a white, insipid, vegetable 
substance, insoluble in cold water, but 
forming a jelly witli boiling water. It 
exists chiefly in the white and brittle 
parts of vegetables, particularly in tube- 
rose roots, and tlie seeds of gramineous 
plants. It may be extracted by pounding 
these parts, and agitating them in cold 
water, when tlie fibrous {)arts will first 
subside, after which the starch will grad- 
ually precipitate itself in a fine white 
powder ; or the pounded or grated sub- 
stance (as the roots of arum, potatoes, 
acorns, or horse-chestnuts, for instance) 
may be put into a hair-sieve, and the 
starch wastfed through with cold water, 
leaving the grosser matters behind. Fari- 
naceous seeds may be ground and treated 
in a similar manner. Oily seeds require 
to have the oil expressed from them be- 
fore the farina is extracted. In starch- 
making, the farina ferments and becomes 
sour ; hut the starch that does not undergo 
fermentation is rendered more pure by 
this process. Some water, already sour- 
ed, is mixed with the flour and water, 
which regulates the fermentation, and 
presents the mixture from becoming pu- 
trid ; and in this state it is left about ten 
days in summer, and fifteen in winter, 
before the scum is removed and the wa- 
ter poured off. The starch is then washed 
out from the bran, and dried, first in the 
open air, and finally in an oven. When 
starch is triturated with iodine, it forms 
combinations of various colors. When 
the proportions of iodine are small, these 
compounds are violet ; when somewhat 
greater, blue; and when still greater, 
black. We can always obtain the finest 
blue color by treating starch with an ex- 
cess of iodine, dissolving the compound 
in liquid potash, and precipitating by a 
vegetable acid. The color is manifested 
even at the instant of pouring water of 
iodine into a liquid which contains starch 
diftlised through it. Hence iodine be- 
comes an excellent ' test for detecting 


starch, and starch for detecting iodine. 
Starch is convertible into sugar by dilute 
sulphuric acid. To produce this change, 
we must take 2000 parts of starch, <fif- 
fuse them in 8000 pai^ of water, contain- 
ing 40 parts of strong sulphuric acid, 
and boil the mixture for thirty-six hours 
in a basin of silver or lead, taking care to 
stir the materials with a wooden rod, 
during the first hour of ebullition. At 
the end of this time, the mass, having be- j 
come liquid, does not require to he 
stirred, except at intervals. In proportion 
as the water evaporates, it ought to be 
replaced. When the liquor has been 
sufiiciently boiled, chalk and animal char- 
coal are added, and it is clarified with 
white of egg. The whole is then filtered 
through a flock of wool, and the clear 
liquid is concentrated, till it has acquired 
a sinipy consistence. After this, the 
basin is removed from the fire, in ortler, 
that, by cooling, its sulphate of lime may 
be precipitated. The pure sirup is now 
decanted, and evaporated to the proper 
dryness. It is found, also, that sugar may 
l>e obtained from starch without the use 
of sulphuric acid. It is obtained by 
leaving the starch, first brought to the 
pulpy state, to itself^ either with or with- 
out the contact of the air, or by mixing it 
with dried gluten. At the same time, 
however, other products are obtained; 
viz. 1. a gum like that from roasted 
starch ; 2. amydine, a body whose prop- 
erties are intermediate between those of 
starch and gum; and, 3. an insoluble 
substance, like ligneous matter. Twelve 
parts of boiling water and one of starch, 
fermented by dry gluten, yielded. 

Without With 
contact contact 
of air. of air. 

Sugar, ... V • 47,4 49.7 

Gqm, 23.0 9.7 

Amydine, 8.9 5.2 

Amylaceous lignin, 10.3 9.2 

Lignin witli charcoal, . . a trace 0.3 

Undecomi) 08 ed starch, .... 4.0 3.8 

Potato starch differs considerably from 
that of wheat. It is more friable, is com- 
posed of much larger sized grains, forms 
a jelly with water at a lower temperature, 
and is less readily decomposed by sponta- 
neous fermentation. Starch is composed 
of carbon 43.48, oxygen 49.45, hydrogen 
7.06. Doctor Prout considers starch as 
sugar partly organized ; for it has the 
same essential composition, but differs in 
containing minute portions of other mat- 
ter, which, we may presume, prevent its 
constituent particles from arrangjngthein* 
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selrea in the crystalline {brm, and thus 
cause it to assume totally different sensible 
properties. When starch is roasted at a 
moderate heat in an oven, it is converted 
into a species of gum, employed by calico 
printers: potato starch answers best for 
this purpose. Salop is composed of a 
little gum, very little starch, and much of 
a kind of gum called Bassorine. Sago 
is an uniform substance, soluble in cold 
water, more so in hot, precipitated blue 
by iodine, and differing from common 
starch only in the first mentioned property. 
Tapioca seems to be identical witli sago. 
Jtrroxo root is nearly pure starch, agreeing 
in all respects with the starch of potato, 
which may be converted by heat into 
something similar to sago and tapioca. 

Stark, John, a brigadier-general in the 
American revolutionary war, was bom at 
Londonderry, New Hampshire, on the 17th 
of August, 1728. At the age of twenty- 
one years, while hunting, he was cap- 
tured by the Indians, by whom he was 
detained a prisoner four months. He 
commanded a provincial company of 
rangers in the French war of 1755, and 
accompanied the British general, lord 
Howe, at the assault on the French lines, 
in July, 1758, when that officer was killed. 
This war being concluded, he retired 
with reputation, and when the report of 
the battle of Lexington reached him, was 
engaged at work in his saw-mill. In- 
stantly seizing his musket, he repaired to 
the camp of his countrymen, at Cam- 
bridge, where he received a colonel’s 
commission, and was enabled, by his own 
popularity, added to the spirit of the 
times, to levy eight hundred men in two 
hours. In the battle of Breed’s hill, 
colonel Stark fought at the head of his 
New Hampshire troops, <Lnd evinced 
much zeal and bravery. Upon the evac- 
uation of Boston, he joined the northern 
army in its retreat from Canada, and com- 
manded a party employed in fortifying 
mount Independence, In December, 
1776, he served with distinction under 
general Washington, in the brilliant 
stroke at Trenton. lie also shared in the 
affiair at Princeton soon after. The 
achievement, however, on which Stark’s 
fame principally rests, was performed at 
Bennington, in Vermont, at one of the 
most lowery periods in the revolutionary 
struggle. After his successes in the 
northern colonies of the confederacy, and 
while his army was triumphantly march- 
ing towards Albany, general fiurgoyne 
formed a project for capturing a quantity 
of stored collected by the Americans at 


Bennington. With this design, he de- 
spatched colonel Baum, a Cerman officer, 
at the bead of fifteen hundred Hessians 
and tories, with one hundred savage aux- 
iliaries and two field-pieces. Colonel 
Baum commenced his march on the 14th 
of August, and, having proceeded twelve 
or thirteen miles, halted. Fortunately 
Stark was at or near Bennington, with 
about fourteen hundred New England 
militia, part of whom, from the New 
Hampshire gr^ts, were denominated 
Green mountain boys. Advancing to 
reconnoitre the position of the Germans, 
skirmishing ensued, with some loss to the 
latter, when their commander became 
alarmed, and sent to Burgoyne for a rein- 
forcement. The 15th was a wet day, and 
no operations of moment took place ; but on 
the 16th, Stark, having made the proper ar- 
rangements, assaulted the enemy, when a 
severe and long conflict ensued. Not- 
withstanding the superior force of Baum, 
with the advantage of breast-works, his 
efforts at resistance were ineffectual : the 
Americans demolished his defences with 
the muzzles of their guns, and compelled 
his detachment to surrender at discretion. 
The victory was complete on^he Ameri- 
can side, they taking possession of two 
pieces of brass cannon, a number of 
prisoners, baggage, &c. Scarcely was 
this affair finished, the troops under gen- 
eral Stark being scattered in the perform- 
ance of various duties, when a body of 
one thousand German troops, with two 
field-pieces, commanded by colonel Brey- 
man, aiTived to assist their defeated coun- 
trymen. Being joined at this moment by 
a fresh regiment under colonel Warner, 
Stark rallied his own wearied and hungry 
soldiers, and proceeded to attack this new 
enemy. He ordered a field-piece, which 
had been taken from Baum, to be brought 
forward ; but his men had never seen such 
a thing before, and he dismounted him- 
self to instruct them in the management 
of it. In the action which follow^, both 
parties fought with determined courage ; 
but, on the approach of night, the Ger- 
mans were entirely routed, and retreated 
under cover of the darkness. The loss 
of the enemy was nine hundred and thirty 
four, of whom one hundred and fifty- 
seven were tories : six hundred and fifty- 
four were made prisoners. One ffiou- 
sand stand of arms, four brass field-pieces, 
two hundred and fifty dragoon swords, 
eight loads of baggage, and twenty horses, 
were added to the numerous trophies 
taken by the conquerors. Colonel Baum 
soon after died of a wound received 
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in the action. The loss of tlio Americans 
did not exceed one hundred. Congress 
passed a resolve of thanks to general 
Stark and his d[ien, for their conduct in 
this action, and appointed him a brigadier- 
^neral in the army of the U. States. 
He volunteered his services under gene- 
ral Gates previously to the capitulation 
of Burgoyne, and was one of the coun- 
cil that arranged the terms of that officer’s 
siurender. In 1778, he conducted tlie de- 
fence of the northern frontier, and served 
in different quarters till the conclusion of 
the war. In person, general Stai*k was 
of the middle size. lie was an excellent 
soldier, and a citizen of unbleiiiished 
character. He lived to see his country 
grow and flourish under the benign sys- 
tem which he had fought to establish ; and, 
having attained the venerable age of 
ninety-three years and eight months, he 
was gathered to his departed compatriots 
on the 8th of May, 1822. 

Starling. (See Jlppendixy end of this 
volume.) 

Starosts, in Poland ; those noblemen 
who were reckoned among the dignita- 
ries of the land (dignitarii terrarum)^ and 
who received a castle or landed estate 
from the cromi domains (mensa regia). 
The starosty was granted only for the life 
of the occupant, on whose death, how- 
ever, the king was obliged to grant it 
anew. Some of the starosts had civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over a certain 
district (grod ) ; others (tentiuirii) merely 
enjoyed the revenues of the starosty. 

State (respvblica^ civitas^ societas 
civitis ) ; a body politic ; an association of 
men for political ends, the object of which 
is well expressed in the term common- 
wealth (i. e. common good). Experience, 
as well as reason, shows that the isolated 
individual can attain but very imperfectly 
the ends of his being, and instinct early 
led men to form unions, for promoting 
the good of each by the power of all. 
Such a union is a state, and may be called 
the natural condition of man, because es- 
sential to the full developement of his 
faculties. Separated from society, he re- 
mains a brute. So true is the ancient 
definition of man as lieing a politi- 
cal animal, though it may "have been 
taken, when first used, in too narrow a 
sense. (See the beginning of the article 
Slavery.) The right of men to form 
states being thus obvious from their na- 
ture, the next questions which arise are. 
What is the historical origin of states? 
and what is the best state, or best gov- 
ernment? History shows, that states 


have been fbnhed in a groat variety of 
ways, by the violence of one or many, by 
artifice, by contract, &c. (See the arti- 
cles PdUieal InstUuHona^ Sovereif^^ 
Estaity Legiiimaey; also CommumKes, 
CiHeSy CorporaHonSy handy property tn.) 
As to the other question, that state is the 
best, which is best adapted to promote 
the general good ; so that the orrmniza- 
tion of such a state may, and mus;, differ 
according to circumstances. This fact is 
overlooked by those who treat the organi- 
zation of a slate merely as a matter of ab- 
.stract speculation, and, on the other hand, 
is often used as a pretext for retaining 
abuses rliametrically opposed to the true 
objects of political society. It should 
never be forgotten that the Ibnii of gov- 
ernment, important as it is, is mer'dy a 
means of obtaining the great objects of 
the state ; and the first objects to be pro- 
vided for are security and good order, to 
which all forms must be made to yield. 
These terms include much more than 
the mere protection of individuals against 
violence on the part of each other — ^a sense 
to which none but despotic goveniments 
would limit the words. 

State Advocate. (See Advocate of 
the Croton.) 

Staten Island is situated south of 
the city of New York, the centre of it 
being distant from the city eleven miles. 
It constitutes the county of Kichnvjnd, 
and is the most southern land belonging 
to New York. Its length is fourteen 
miles, and its greatest breadth eight miles. 
Its southern extremity is in lat. 40° 29' N. ; 
its western extremity is 18' west longitude 
from New York; population in 18d0, 
7084. 

States-General. (See ^Netherlands.) 

States o» the Church. (See Churchy 
States of the.) 

Statics. (See DynamicSy and Me- 
chanics. ) 

Statistics. The past, in all its ex- 
tension, belongs to history ; the present to 
geography and statistics. Schldzer (q.v.) 
said with much truth, “History is sta- 
tistics in a state of progression ; statistics 
is history at a stand.” The subject of sta- 
tistics is the investigation and exposition 
of the actual condition of states and na- 
tions, in regard to their internal organiza- 
tion and foreign relations. The descrip- 
tion of the face of the country belongs to 
geography. Statistics is often considered 
in too confined a view, as if it had to treat 
only of those particulars in the condition 
of a country which can be reduced to 
numerical calculation, and exhibited in 
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.tablc 8 ^^uch as the number, ^employments 
and wealth of the people. The frequent 
reference to " statistical tables,” and the 
frequent use of the phrase, may be in 
part the occasion of this. A full, statis- 
tical view of the actual condition of a 
people requires the exhibition, 1 . of the 
physical character of the country and the 
rts composing it, in regard to situation, 
undaries, extent and soil, mountains, 
woods, rivers, climate 5 also of the num- 
bers and national diversities of the peo- 
ple ; their extraction, languages, &c. ; the 
classes into which they are divided (no- 
bility, free proprietors, bondsmen, slaves, 
officers, merchants, manufacturers, farm- 
ers, mechanics, soldiers, &c.) ; and their 
religious differences (the various sects, 
&c.): 2 . of the degree of civilization 
shown in the state of the useful arts and 
occupations (agriculture, mechanical and 
manufacturing industry, commerce ) ; in 
the institutions for the promotion of the 
fine arts ; in the schools, universities, sci- 
entific academies, sale of books, &c. ; in 
the manners of the people, and their con- 
duct in all their important relations, moral, 
political and religious; 3. of the form 
of government, whether monarchical or 
republican, despotic or limited ; whether 
there be a popular representation or an 
assembly of the estates (q. v.) ; whether the 
representation is in one or two chambers; 
whe^ier the representatives take jiart in 
legislation, or merely ki the imposition of 
taxes ; whether there is a responsibility 
of the ministers, and none of the mon- 
arch, &c ; also of the relations of church 
and state (whether any exist, and, if so, 
whether the hierarchical or territorial 
(q. V.) system prevails ; whether there are 
concordates (q. v.) with Rome) ; likewise 
of the family of tlie monarch, where one 
exists, the age, religion, &c., of the mem- 
bers, the family laws of the ruling house, 
the court, and the laws relating to it, the 
military orders, &c. ; 4. of the adminis- 
tration of the state (including all the tem- 
poral and spiritual authorities, &c,, in par- 
ticular the departments of justice, police, 
finances, the anny and navy). In treat- 
ing of the foreign relations of the state, 
this science shows, 1 . the standing of 
the particular state (if .it be in Eurojie) 
as to the other members of the European 
family, whether it be a power of first, 
second, third or fourth rank, and particu- 
larly its relations to its immediate neigh- 
bors (thus, in treating of German states, 
it would show their relations to the whole 
confederacy ; so likewise with the Helve- 
tic cantods and the American states) : 2. 
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the reciprocal influence of its domestic 
and foreign politics: 3. of the existing 
treaties with foreign states, indicating the 
sources of information respecting them, 
their most important points, and their 
beneficial or injurious consequence Ac- 
cording to the example of some distin- 
guished statistical writers (e. g. Hassel, in 
the statistics of Austria and Russia ; Stein, 
in those of Prussia, and others), a view of 
the g^ual increase or decrease of the 
state, in respect to extent, population, &c., 
m^ be given advantageously. Statistics 
differ from geography in this respect, that, 
though many p^ticular facts belong 
equally to both, yet geography arranges 
them always on the principle of locality, 
but statistics with reference to their effect 
on the general condition of the nation. 
Thus geography mentions the mountains, 
rivers, woods, in describing the districts 
where they are found, or speaks of their 
distribution, to give a view of the face 
of the country : statistics treats of them col- 
lectively, with a view to their political im- 
portance, as affecting the productiveness of 
the country, favoring or obstructing com- 
munication, &c. In a military description, 
the same subjects would be treated with 
particular reference to thqir military im- 
portance. Geography treats also of man- 
ufactures, commerce, trade, public au- 
thorities, universities, schools, seminaries, 
museums, &;c., in describing the places in 
which they are situated ; but statistics 
combines them, with a view to arrive at 
scientific results. Statistics, in modern 
times, has often been mixed with geogra- 
phy, in some cases advantageously to the 
immediate purpose in view, but in many 
to the disadvantage of science and sound 
knowleilge. Statistics was first scientifi- 
cally treated in Gennany : Achenwall 
(q. V.) gave it, in 1749, its name and sys- 
tematic form. Since his time, it has be- 
come more and more separated from ge- 
ography and hfstory, and has been culti- 
vated independently of them; but even 
before him, authors had scientifically com- 
bined statistical materials ; for instance, 
some Italians, as Sansovino Botero ; some 
Frenchmen, as d’Avity ; and particularly 
Germans, as Conring, Oldenburger, who 
died in 1678, at Geneva, the author of 
Tkesaxirus Rerum puhlicariim (4 vols., Ge- 
neva, 1675) ; Gastel, in his De Statu 
lico Europee mmssimo (Nuremberg, 1675, 
folio) ; Von Zech, in his European Her- 
ald (3 vols., Leip8ic,1705, folio, in German), 
and several others; Dutchmen, as De 
Luca, ill his Descriptio Orhis^ &c. (Ley- 
den, 1655) ; and Everhard Otto, in hk 
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PrimtB lAnecB JVotiiue Eurapts Rerum 
publicarum (Utrecht, 176SJ), Following 
Conriiig’s example, Acheuwall delivered 
university lectures on statistics. His 
Staatsverfassung der Europdischen Reiche 
im GrundrissCy passed through seven edi- 
tions. Several other manuals appeared. 
To the department of the theoiy and his- 
tory of statistics belong Gattorer’s Idea 
of Universal Statistics (Gottingen, 1773) ; 
Schlozer’s unfinished Theory of Statis- 
tics (Gottingen, 1804) ; Nieniann’s Sketch 
of Statistics (Altona, 1807) ; and a vast 
number of other works. Among the sta- 
tistical manuals are Hassel’s Complete 
Manual of the most recent Geography 
and Statistics, and Stein’s Manual of Ge- 
ography and Statistics (4th ed., 1819). 
Among the living statistical writers of 
Italy are Balbi, Uuadri and Melch. Giqja. 
The statistics of crime have been most 
attended to in France and England. The 
French writers have paid pai-ticular atten- 
tion to comparative statistics ; for example, 
baron Dupin, a statistical writer of the 
first order ; also the Italian Gioju, in his 
Filosojia della Statistica (2 vols., 4to., 
Milan, 1826 et seq.). Meusel published a 
Literature of Statistics (2d edition, 2 vols., 
in German). Statistical tables may lead, 
and have led, to incorrect notions, when 
the bare results are considered, without ref- 
erence to the causes and accompanying cir- 
cumstances, but, when used with due cau- 
tion, they are of the highest importance. 
The influence of the study of statistics has 
been incalculable : it is the test and the basis 
of the principles of political economy, and 
has mainly contributed to that knowledge 
of the condition and interests of nations 
which distinguishes our time. Every 
nation will find its interests essentially 
promoted by cultivating and making pub- 
lic its own statistics ; and writers like Du- 
pm are public benefactors. Among the 
best statistical works are Ilassel’s Statis- 
tical Sketches of all tlie European States 
(1805, 2 vols.) ; his Statistical Tables, 
comprising a view of all the European 
States, and some others ; his General 
Geographico-Statistical Lexicon (W eimar, 
1827); and his Genealogical, Historical 
and Statistical Almanac (^ annual); 
Cromers works ; Stdudlin’s Ecclesiastical 
Geography and Statistics (2 vols., Tflb., 
1804) ; Herbin and Peuchet’s Statistique 
de la France (7 vols., Paris, 1803) ; Du- 
pin’s Forces productives et commerciedes de 
la France (Pari8» 2d vol., 4to., 1832) ; Col- 
quhoun’s Treatise on the Wealth, Power 
and Resources of the British Empire 
(London, 1814, 4to.); Dupin ’s Voyages 


dans la Ch. e-Bretagne (1820);„Wich-. 
mann and Hasscl’s works on Russia ; and 
J. H. Schnitzler’s Statistique et Itiniraire 
de la Russie (Paris and Petersburg, 1829) ; 
Von Hammer and Lindner’s works on 
Turkey; Bisinger’s, Hassel’s, Demian’s,- 
Andre’s, on Austria ; Schwartner’s, on 
Hungary; Mirabeaii’s, Krug’s, Demian’s, 
Stein’s, on Prussia; Thaarup’s work on 
Denmark; Politz’s, on Saxony. There 
is no complete statistical view of the 
present condition of the U. States, though 
such a one would be highly desirable, 
in order to give other nations cor- 
rect notions respecting this country. 
Much valuable information is contained 
in Warden’s Statistical, Political and His- 
torical Account of the United States (3 
vols., 8vo., Edinburgh, 1819); Timothy 
Pitkin’s Statistical View of the Commerce 
of the United States (8vo., New York, 
1817) ; Adam Seybert’s Statistical Annals 
of the U. States (Philadelphia, 1818); 
William Darby’s Historical, Geographical 
and Statistical View of the United 
States (Philadelphia, 1828); Watter- 
ston and Van Zandt’s Tabular Statistical 
Views of the United States (Washington, 
1829); Ouseley’s Political Institutions 
of the United States (1832); and the 
American Atlas (3d edition, Philadel- 
phia, 1827). 

Statius, Publius Papinius; a Roman 
epic poet, bom at Naples, in the reign of 
the emperor Domitian (A. 1). 61), and ed- 
ucated by his father, a rhetorician* Hia 
principal productions are two epic poems, 
the Thebaisy in twelve books, and the 
AchiUeiSy in two books. The last is un- 
finished. These works are both dedicated 
to Domitian, whom the adulatoiy bard 
ranks among the gods. The style of Sta- 
tius is bombastic and affected, oflen ex- 
hibiting the art of the declaiiner rather 
than that of the poet; but he attracted 
general admiration in his own time, and 
even some modern critics have considered 
him as hiferior only to Virgil. He wrote 
some shorter poems, called SylvtB, which 
have been distributed into four books ; and 
some of these compositions are eminently 
beautiful. Statius is supposed to have 
been destitute of fortune, as he is said to 
have supported himself by writing for the 
stage ; but none of his dramatic compo- 
sitions are extant. He died about the 
hundredth year of the Christian era. 
Among the best editions of the works of 
Statius are those of Barthius (1664, 2 vols., 
4to.), and the Variorum, Lugd. Bat. 
(1671, 8vo.); of the Thebais separately, 
that of Warrington (1778, 2 volA*, 12mo.), 
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and of%the Sylva, that of Mtirkland (Lon- 
don, 1728, 4to.). 

Statue (from the Latin statua). Stat- 
ues are divided into ideal and portrait 
statues (statua iconica : this term alsK> sig- 
nified a statue of the natural size). The 
former, in respect to invention, are much 
superior, and reach the highest point of 
the art, when, as in Greek antiquity, they 
represent divine beings, serene, and supe- 
rior to all sensual impulses. The latter 
have all the qualities of portraits (q. v.) 
except coloring. In Greece, such statues 
were given to those who had been thrice 
victorious in the Olympic games. Por- 
trait statues seem to have lieen first set 
up in Athens to the memory of Hanno- 
dius and Aristogiton, the avengers of lib- 
erty and destroyers of the Pisistratidae. 
At first, tlie Greeks seem to have made 
no statues but those of the gods ; but, in 
later times, and especially during the de- 
cline of the Roman republic, when ser- 
vility and adulation became more and 
more common, a great number of portrait 
statues were produced. Gods and mon- 
archs were originally represented of a co- 
lossal size ; and, in general, the size of the 
statues, with the ancients, had a syinlx)!- 
ical meaning. Originally, statues were 
colored. The Romans called statues in 
Greek coatumef statua pallicU(B; in Roman 
costume, togai/Bf &c. There were statua 
pedesires (on foot), sedentes (sitting), eqrns- 
ires (on horseback), and curules (driv- 
ing ; and these, again, hi^atay quadrigatay 
in which way many deities and triumph- 
ant generals were represented). Some- 
times whole groups were and are exhib- 
ited, as the Laocodn ; but, in these, the fig- 
ures were generally distinct, except in 
those which repre8ente<l figures inter- 
twined with each other (symplegmatay as 
in the case of groups of wrestlers). Stat- 
ues were often used by the ancients 
to ornament buildings, &c. (As to the 
material employed, see Plastics, and 
Sculpture.) The most celebrated statues 
are mentioned in the article Sculpture. 

Statute ; an act of the legislature of a 
state ; a positive law. Statute is common- 
ly applied to the acts of legislative bodies, 
consisting of representatives. In mon- 
archies not having representative bodies, 
the acts of the sovereign are called edicts, 
decrees, ordinances, rescripts. Statutes are 
distinguished from common law. The 
latter owes its force to the principles of 
justice, to long use, and the consent of a 
nation ; the former to a positive command, 
or declaration of the supreme jwer. 
(For the forms of the passage of bills 


through the English parliament and the 
congress of the U, States, see Parliament, 
and Congress of the United States.) 

Staubbacii, Falls of. (See Cata- 
ract.) 

StXudlin, Charles Frederic, doctor and 
profe^or of theology at Gdttingen, was 
bom in 1761, at Stuttgart, and early began 
his History and Spirit of Scepticism, 
particularly in respect to Morality and 
Religion (which appeared at Leipsic, 
1794). He travelled in Swilzeriand, 
France and England, and was appointed 
professor extraordinarivs at Gottingen, in 
1790, where heftecame doctor of theolo- 
gy in 1792. His writings are very numer- 
ous, and the latter ones have been charged 
with the faults often attending too great 
fertility. He died in 1826. His works 
are a Manual of the Extent, Method and 
History of Theological Sciences (Hano- 
ver, 1821); Ecclesiastical Geography and 
Statistics (Tubingen, 1804) ; Contribu- 
tions to the Elucidation of the Prophets 
of the Old Testament (Stuttgart, 1786): 
continuation of the same (Gottingen, 
1791); Origin, Contents and Construc- 
tion of Solomon’s Song, in Paulus’s Me- 
mor; Essay towards a Criticism of the 
System of the Christian Religion (1791) ; 
sketch of Academical Lectures on Mor- 
als and Dogmatics for future Teachers 
of the Christian Religion (2 voLs., 
1798—1800); Text-Book of Dogmatics, 
and the History of Dogmas (Jld edition, 
1809) ; Outlines of Philosophical and 
Biblical Morals (an academical text-book, 
1805) ; New Text-Book of Morals for 
Theologians, with Introductions to the 
History of Morals and moral Dogmas 

E ; Practical Introduction to the 
of the Saci-ed Scriptures (1826) ; a 
History of the Ideas which have been en- 
tertained respecting the Morality of Thea- 
tres, the Doctrine of Suicide, Conscience, 
Oatlis (1824), and Friendship (1826); a 
History of Rationalism (1826); a History 
of the Ethics of Jesus (4 vols., 1799 — 
1823); Outlines of a History of Philo- 
sophical, Hebrew and Christian Morals 
(Hanover, 1806) ; General History of the 
Christian Church (3d edition, 1823) ; His- 
tory of Christian Morals since the Revival 
of Learning (1808) ; GreneraJ Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of Great Britain (Gottingen, 
1819) ; History of Moral Philosophy 
(Hanover, 1822) ; History of the Theologi- 
cal Sciences (2 vols., 1811); History and 
Literature of Ecclesiastical History (edit- 
ed by Hemsen, 1827). He edited several 
periodicals himself^ as the Gottingen Li- 
brar}" of tlic latest Theological Literature 
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(1794 — 1800); Contributions to the Phi- 
losophy and Histoiy of Religion and Eth- 
ics in general, and of the various Creeds 
and Churches (1797 — 99); Magazine for 
the History of Religion, Morals and the 
Church (1801 — 6); Archives of ancient 
and modern Ecclesiastical History (1813 
— ^20) ; Archives of Ecclesiastical History, 
in coniunction with Tzschirner and Va- 
ter (vol. i., Halle, 1823). He also wrote a 
great number of occasional treatises. 

Staufew. (See Hohenstauftn,) 

Staunton, sir George Leonard, a 
traveller and diplomatist, was a na- 
tive of the county of ^alwuy, in Ire- 
land. He was destined for the medical 
profession, with a view to which he stud- 
ied at the university of Montiiellier, and 
took the degree of doctor of physic. 
About the year 1762, he established him- 
self in practice in the island of Grenada, 
in the West Indies, where he obtained 
the patronage of the governor, lord Ma- 
cartney, who made him his secretary ; and 
he likewise held the office of attorney- 
general of Grenada, till the taking of that 
island by the French. His lordship, be- 
ing appointed governor of Madras, took 
Mr. Stauii^n with him to the East Indies, 
where he wasgem ployed in the arrest of 
general Stuart, who had op}>osed the au- 
thority of the governor. He also induced the 
French admiral Suffren to suspend hostil- 
ities before Goridelour, previously to the 
official announcement of the peace in 
1714; and he negotiated a treaty with 
Tippoo Saib. Keturning to England, the 
East India company rejiaid his services 
with a fiension of £500 a year; the king 
created him a baronet, and the university 
of Oxford bestowed on him the diploma 
of doctor of laws. When lord Macartney 
(q. v.) went as ambassador to China, sir 
George accompanied him as secretaiy of 
legation, with the provisional title of en- 
voy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary. Of that mission, and of the em- 
pire and people of. China, he published 
an Account in 1797 (2 vols., 4to.), which 
was translated into French and German. 
He died in London, in January, 1801. 

Staunton, sir George Thomas, baro- 
net ; only son of the preceding, sir George 
Leonard Staunton, who, having only one 
child, paid uncommon attention to his 
education ; and the youth was introduced 
to a knowledge both of the dead and liv- 
ing languages, and of botany, chemistiy, 
&c., much earlier than usual. He was 
bom in 1781, and was only twelve years 
old when his father was appointed to go 
to China. Sir George, with his son, in- 


stantlvset off for Rome, where# he en* 
gageef two native Chinese, of the Propa- 
ganda, to return with them to their native 
countiy. From these men young Staun- 
ton, in the course of the voyage, learned 
Chinese. On his arrival, he was present-* " 
ed to the em[)eror, who, seeing so young a 
man acquainted with his own language, 
looked on him with surprise, and made 
him a hamlsome present. On the return 
of the embassy, sir George had interest 
enough with the court of directors to get 
his son appointed a writer in the factory 
at Canton and Macao, for which young 
Mr. Staunton embarked, and resided 
there many years. During that period, 
he translated into the Chinese language 
the History and Progress of Vaccination, 
which practice lias been successfully dif- 
fused through that empire. The knowl- 
edge of the Chinese language, it had been 
supposed, would produce to young Staun- 
ton great pecuniary advantages; but it 
was with difficulty the court of directors 
could be induced to add £500 to his sala- 
ry as secretary of the Chinese language. 
Sir George published, in 1810, the Fun- 
damental Laws and Penal Code of China, 
with an Appendix and Notes. He had 
risen almost to the head of the Chinese 
factory, when he returned to England, 
and then determined not to go any more 
to China. Sir George has also published 
the Narrative of the Chinese Enibotssy to 
the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars in 
1712 — 15 (1821), a translation from the 
Chinese ; and Miscellaneous Notices re- 
lating to China, and the British Commer- 
cial Intercourse with that Country (1822). 
He has also written an Account of Lord 
Amherst’s Embassy to China; and Me- 
moirs of Sir G. L. Staunton, which have 
been printed) but not published. He has 
b^en several times returned to jmrliament, 
where he has voted with the tories. 

Staurotide ; a mineral species, so 
called from orranpof, a cross, in allusion to 
the regular crossing of its crystals, which 
so frequently takes place. The primitive 
form of the crystal is a right rhombic 
prism of 129° 30', which is rarely modi- 
fied at its extremities, though its acute lat- 
eral edges are usually truncated, convert- 
ing the crystals into six-sided prisms. 
The cruciform crystals of this species are 
of two kinds: in the first, the crystals 
cross each other at right angles ; in the 
second, at angles of C0° and 120°. Frac- 
ture uneven or conchoidal ; lustre vitre- 
ous, inclining to resinous ; color reddish- 
brown, or brownish-red, very dark ; streak 
white; translucent; hardness a*little eu- 
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pprior t(\ that of quartz ; spM^ihc gravity 
3.3 to 3.9. According to an analysis, by 
Vaquelin, of the variety from Brittany, and 
another by Klaproth, of the variety from 
St. Gothard, staurotide consists of 

•Silex, 33.00 37.50 

Alumine, 44.00 41.00 

Lime, 3.84 0.00 

Magnesia, 0.00 0.50 

Oxide of iron, 13.00 18.25 

Oxide of manganese, . 1.00 0.50 

It assumes a dark color before the blow- 
pipe, but does not melt. Staurotide oc- 
curs, for the^mosl part, in mica slate, and 
IS often accompanied by garnet and cya- 
nite. It is found in single crystals on St. 
Gothard, in Switzerland, and on the 
Greiner mountain, in Zillerthal, in the Ty- 
rol. It is an abundant substance in the If. 
States, particularly in the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts. 

Stay ; a large, strong rope, employed to 
support the mast on the fore part, by ex- 
tending from its upper end towards the 
stem of the ship, as the shrouds are ex- 
tended on each side. 

Stays. (See Corset) 

Stealing. (Sec Larceny,) 

Steam. When water is exposed to the 
action of heat, it expands, and assumes 
the gaseous state called steam. In this 
condition, it is extremely light and exjwn- 
sihle, like air, and, like it, capable of being 
easily reduced into less space by external 
pressure, and resisting, like it, the force 
which thus compresses it. If we intro- 
duce a tea-spoonful of water into a large 
glass globe capable of holding several gal- 
lons, and exhausted of its air, and after- 
wards ap[)ly heat to the globe, the water 
will gradually disappear, so that the ves- 
sel will appear perfectly empty ; yet it is 
completely filled >vith the water, now exi 
isting in the state of vapor or steam. By 
increasing the heat, we augment the ex- 
pansive force of the vapor; and it may 
easily be increased so as to shatter the 
globe to pieces. Water is converted into 
vapor at all temperatures, even at 32®, or 
lower ; but the elasticity at low tempera- 
tures is low ; and it increases os the tem- 
perature increases, till, at 212®, it is equal 
to that of the atmosphere, or capable of 
supporting a column of mercury 30 inches 
in height. In this condition, it occupies 
1689 times the bulk of the water from 
which it was formed, and has a density 
expressed by 0.625, that of air being 1. 
Attempts have been made to represent 
the increase in the elasticity of steam at 
increasing Ifeinperatures ; but they are not 


esteemed accurate for elevated tempera- 
tures. The elasticity of steam at 41^ is 
1050 times greater than that of air ; so that 
it exerts a force equivalent to 14,700 lbs. 
upon every square inch of the inside of 
the vessel in which it is confined— a pres- 
sure so enormous that few vessels can be 
made strong enough to withstand it. It is 
obvious that the specific gravity of the 
vapor of water is j)roportional to its elas- 
ticity ; consequently, if we know this 
8i)ecific gravity at any one temperature, 
we may, from our knowledge of the elas- 
ticity, determine the specific gravity at 
any other. The ‘following table exhibits 
the 8i)ecific gravity of vapor at various 
temperatures : — 


Temper- 

Specific 

Weight of 100 Cu- 

ature. 

Gravity. 

bic Inches iu Grains. 

32® 

0.004166'^ 

0.12974825 

36 

0.0048828125 

0.15206406 

56 

0.009765628 

0.304128125 

78 

0.01953125 

0.608256^ 

100 

0.0390625 

1.2165125 

150 

0.15625 

4.86625 

212 

0.625 

19.465 

250 

1.25 

39.93 

293.4 

2.5 

79.86 

343.4 

5. 

159.72 

419. 

21.875 

681.3 


Hence we see that, at the temperature of 
419®, water, when converted into steam, 
expands only thirty-seven times. When 
such steam comes into the air, it would 
expand thirty-five times. This would 
prodigiously increase its specific heat, and 
of course diminish its temperature. It is 
j)robable that, at a temperature not much 
higher than 500®, the steam of water 
would not much exceed double the bulk 
of the water from which it was generated. 
The expansive force of such steam would 
be amazing. When issued into the at- 
mosphere, it would undergo an expansion 
of 650 times its original bulk. We do 
not know at what temperature water 
would become vapor without any increase 
of volume. It would then support a col- 
umn of mercuiy 3243 feet in height, and 
exert a force of 19,459 lbs. upon eveiy 
square inch of the vessel containing it. 
Such are some of the principial phenome- 
na of the conversion of water into steam, 
which has been proved by doctor Black 
to be owing to the very same cause as 
the conversion of solids into liquids, 
namely, to the combination of a certain 
amount of caloric with that liquid, without 
any increase of temperature. The truth 
of this very imjwrtaiit point is shown by 
the following experiments : 1. When a 
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Tessel of water is put upon the fire, the 
water gradually becomes hotter till it 
reaches 212° ; afterwards its temperature 
is not increased. Now, heat must be 
constantly entering from the fire and 
combining with the water. But as the 
water does not become hotter, the heat 
must combine with that part of it which 
flies off in the form of steam ; but the 
temperature of the steam is only 212°; 
therefore this additional heat does not in> 
crease its temperature. We must con- 
clude, then, that the change of water to 
steam is owing to the combination of this 
heat; for it produces no other chan^. 
Doctor Black put some water in a tin 
plate vessel upon a red hot iron. The water 
was of the temperature 5CP ; in four min- 
utes it began to boil, and in twenty min- 
utes it was all boiled off. During the first 
four minutes, it had received 162°, or 40i° 
per minute. If we suppose that it re- 
ceived as much per minute during the 
whole time of boiling, the caloric which 
entered into the water, and converted it 
into steam, would amount to 40iX 20= 
810°. This heat is not indicated by the 
thermometer, for the temperature of steam 
is only 5^2° ; therefore doctor Black call- 
ed it lalenJt heat, 2. Water may be heat- 
ed in a Pajwn’s digester — a cylindrical 
copper vessel, having a lid nicely fitted to 
it, and kept fast by screws — to 400° witliout 
boiling; because the steam is forcibly 
compressed, and prevented from making 
its escape. If the mouth of the vessel bo 
suddenly opened while things are in this 
state, part of the water rushes out in the 
form of steam, but the greater part still 
remains in the form of water, and its tem- 
perature instantly sinks to 212°; conse- 
quently 188° of heat have suddenly dis- 
appeared. This heat must have been 
carried off by the steam. Now, as only 
about one fifth of the water is converted 
into steam, that steam must contain, not 
only its own 188°, but also the 188° 
lost by each of the other four parts ; i. e. 
it must contain 188x5, or about 94(1°. 
Steam, therefore, is water combined with 
at least 949° of heat, the presence of 
which is not indicated by the thermome- 
ter. 3. If one part of steam, at 212°, be 
mixed with nine parts, by weight, of water 
at 62°, the steam instantly assumes the 
form of water, and the temperature, after 
mixture, is 178.6° ; consequently, each of 
the nine parts of water has received 
116.6P of caloric, and the steam has lost 
9 x 116‘6°=:1049.4° of caloric. But as 
the temperature of the steam is dimin- 
ished by 33.4°, we must substract this 


sum. Thete will remain rather more 
than lOOCP, which is the quantity of heat 
that existed in the steam without increas- 
ing its temperature. This experiment 
is made by passing a mven weight of 
steam through a metmlic worm suc-^ 
rounded by a given weight of water. 
The heat acquired by the water in- 
dicates the heat which the steam gives 
out during its condensation. The latent 
heat of steam, as determined by different 
philosophers, is as follows : 


950° by Watt. 

945° “ Southern. 

KKXP ^ Lavoisier. " 

1040.8° ^ Rumford. 

955.8° “ Despretz. 


The number 978, which is the mean of 
these estimates, cannot be very far from 
the truth, though doctor Thomson is of 
opinion that the true number cannot fall 
below 1(X)0°. 

Before we describe the application of 
steam in the steatn-engine, we shall brief- 
ly allude to some other useful purposes to 
which it has been subjected. It has been 
ascertained that one cubic foot of boiler 
will heat about 2000 feet of space, in a 
cotton mill, to an average heat or about 70° 
or 80° Fahr. It has also been proved that 
one square foot of surface of steam-pipe 
is adequate to the wanning of 200 cubic 
feet of space. This quantity is adapted 
to a well finislied, ordinary brick or stone 
building. Cast-iron pipes are preferable 
to all others for the diffusion of heat, tho 
pipes being distributed within a few inch- 
es of the floor. Steam is also used exten- 
sively for drying muslin and calicoes. 
Large cylinders are filled with it, which, 
diffusing in the apartment a tem[)eratui‘e 
of 100° or l30°, rapidly dry the suspend- 
ed cloth. Experience has shown that 
bright dyed yarns, like scarlet, dried in a 
common stove heat of 128°, have their 
color darkened, and acquire a harsh feel ; 
while similar hanks, laid on a steam-pipe 
heated up to 165°, retain the shade and 
lustre they possessed in the moist state. 
Besides, the people who work in steam- 
drying rooms are healthy, while those 
who were formerly employed in the stove- 
heated apartments, became, in a short 
time, sickly and emaciated. The heating, 
by steam, of large quantities of water or 
other liquids, either for baths or manufac- 
tures, may be effected in two ways : The 
steam-pipe may be plunged, with an open 
end, into the water cistern ; or the steam 
may be diffused around the lii^uid in the 
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interval between the wooded vessel and 
tile inteKor metallic case. The second 
mode is of universal applicability. Cook- 
ing food for man and cattle is another 
usefiil ^plication of steam ; for it is the 
most effectual earner of heat that can be 
conceived, depositing it only on such bod- 
ies as are colder than boiling water. Cham- 
bers filled with steam, heated to about 
125° Fahr., have been introduced, with 
advantage, into medicine, under the name 
of vaporoaths. But the most splendid ap- 
plication of steam remains to be described. 

As steam possesses the elasticity of air, 
and as it may be immediately condensed 
by the application of cold, it is obvious 
that it may be applied as a moving force, 
and that it must possess unlimited power. 
The medium in which it is so applied is 
called the steam-eitgine, and constitutes 
the finest present ever made by science to 
the arts. It is admitted to have been in- 
vented by the marquis of Worcester, 
though it does not appear that he was ever 
able to interest the public in his invention, 
or that he attempted to apply it to any 
useful purpose. It was reinvented by 
captain Savary, who took out a patent to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth century, 
and published an account of it, in the 
year 1696, in a book entitled the Miner’s 
Friend. In Savary’s machine, the elas- 
ticity of steam was a{)plied directly to 
force water up a pipe. The waste of 
steam was so enormous, and the quantity 
of fuel necessaiy so great, that it does not 
appear ever to have been attempted to 
apply it directly for the purpose or drain- 
ing water out of mines, which was the 
object that Savary had in view when he 
took out his patent. In 1705, a new pat- 
ent was taken out jointly by captain Sa- 
vary, Newcommen (q. v.), a blacksmith, at 
Dartmouth, in Devonshire, andMr.Craw-^ 
ley, a glazier in the same place. The 
merit of the machine has been universal- 
ly ascribed to Newcommen, under whose 
name it went. It consisted essentially of 
a metallic cylinder, in which a piston, 
made air-tight, was capable of moving 
from the top to the bottom. The top of 
the cylinder was open, the bottom close. 
The piston was attached to the piston-rod 
or chain, which connected it with the end 
of the working-beam. The working- 
beam was supported on a gudgeon, and 
the end opposite to that to whi^ the pis- 
ton-rod was attached was loaded, and, of 
course, the pump-rod attached to it was 
at tlie bottom of the well from which the 
water was to be pumped. The cylinder 
is filled with steam till all the air is driven 


out. The piston was at the top of the 
cylinder. The steam in the cylinder is 
condensed by means of a jet of cold wa- 
ter. A vacuum is produced in the cyl- 
inder. The atmosphere presses upon the 
top of the piston, and forces it to the bot- 
tom of the cylinder. The pump-rod, at 
the other end of the working-beam, is 
drawn up. It makes a stroke, and a 
quantity of water is pumped out of the 
well or mine. Steam is again introduced 
below the piston in the cylinder ; the 
vacuum is removed, and the piston rises 
to the top in consequence of the load 
at the other extremity of the working- 
beam. The cylinder is filled with steam, 
as before: this steam is condensed, the 
piston is forced down, more water is 
pumped up, and thus the machine con- 
tinues to act as long as it is supplied with 
steam. 

The great improvement in the steam- 
engine was made by Mr. Watt, a native 
of Glasgow, who, accidentally having 
had his attention directed to the construc- 
tion of the steam-engine, discovered that 
water, when confined in a close vessel, 
and heated considerably beyond the boil- 
ing point, would, when the st^iam was 
permitted to escape, cool, jppidly, down 
to the boiling temperature ; which sug- 
gested an idea that the amount of steam 
issuing from any vessel was simply in 
proportion to the amount of heat applied, 
and that the economizing of fuel could 
only be obtained by the economizing of 
steam. He also noticed the great change 
which took place in the temperature of 
the cylinder when the cold water was in- 
jected to condense the steam, and con- 
cluded that, as the coldness of the cylin- 
der would remain after the necessary con- 
densation had been effected, a wasteful con- 
densation of the newly introduced steam 
must take place. By experiment, he found 
that the quantity of steam thus wasted 
was no less than thrice the contents of 
the cylinder, or three times the quantity 
which was required for producing the ef- 
fect sought. The modes to which he had 
recourse to remedy this defect were, first, 
the substitution of a wooden cylinder, 
which, upon repeated trials, he was com- 
pelled to abandon, on account of the 
roughnesses produced by wet and the 
changes of temperature ; secondly, the 
enclosing of the cylinder with wo^, 
and filling the intermediate space with 
powdered charcoal, which, afterwards, 
was superseded by the introduction of an 
extra cylinder, that enclosed the working 
cylinder, and permitted steam to flow 
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around it, which maintained it at a regular 
temperature. This outer cylinder is term- 
ed a. jacket. In the year 1763, he made 
the capital improvement of eftecting the 
condensation of the steam in a sefMirato 
vessel, communicating only by a pifie 
with the cylinder. Such was the impor- 
tance of this alteration in the mo<ie of 
construction, that one half the quantity of 
fuel, consumed in an engine of the former 
construction, was saved. Still, however, 
the machine was not complete : piston 
required to have water upon its upper 
surface to keep it air-tight ; and as this, in 
its descent, cooled the cylinder consider- 
ably, it was productive of a Joss in the 
operation of the engine. Mr. Watt con- 
ceived the idea of closing the top of the 
cylinder, and of causing the piston-rod to 
work through a close collar, stuffed with 
hemp and grease ; and, instead of using 
water to make the piston air-tight, to em- 
ploy oil or fat ; and, instead of causing it 
to descend by the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, of employing steam of an expan- 
sive force equal to that pressure. In Watt 
and Bolton’s engine, therefore (as it is 
called), steam from the boiler liffs the pis- 
ton, and^team let in above depresses it — 
condensation of the steam t^ing place 
at the same 8me by communication with 
a cold vacuum connected with an air- 
pump — and tlius the stroke and condensa- 
tion are alternate ; the cylinder is kept con- 
stantly hot, and the condenser cold by 
water pumped in by the working ma- 
chinery from below : the hot water form- 
ed from the condensed steam is returned 
to the boiler by the operation of the ma- 
chinery, the atmosphere not operating 
except on the horizontal section of the 
piston-rod. In what is called the high 
pressure engine, there is no condensation 
of the steam, but it is driven out alter- 
nately above and below the piston against 
the atmosphere. As this engine works 
simply by the dead lift of expansive 
steam, it requires great strength in the 
machinery. The princifml advantage is 
in economy of machinery and room. 

The steam-enfpne is now applied to 
almost every species of manufacturing 
industry as a substitute for tlie labor of 
men and animals. In its earliest forms, 
it was used to raise water, although very 
early efforts were made to adapt it to the 
propulsion of vessels. Savary proposed 
to make the water, raised by his engine, 
turn a water-wheel within a vessel which 
should carry paddle-wheels acting on the 
outside ; and Watt is stated to have said 
in conversation, that, had he not been 


preventcrt qy tno pressure of other busi- 
ness, he would have attcmiptcd tile inven. 
tion of the steam-boat. To the IJ. States 
however, belongs tlie honor, notwithstand- 
ing the many rival claims which have 
bcciii set up, from tim<* to time?, by fbc„ 
eigners, of originating the first successfid 
steam-l)oat. Runisey and Fitch were con- 
tem{X)raneous in their researches. Both 
attempted to construct steam-boats as ear- 
ly as the year 1783 ; and models of both of 
their contrivances were exhibited, in 1784, 
to general Washin^n. Fitch’s appara- 
tus was a system of paddles ; Rumsey, at 
first, used a pump, which drew in water 
at the bow and forced it out at the stenr* 
of the boat. The latter afterwards em- 
ployed poles, set in motion by cranks on 
the axis of the fly-wheel of his engine, 
which were intended to be pressed against 
the bottom of the river. About the date of 
these experiments, Fitch sent drawings of 
his ap[)aratus to Watt and Bolton, for the 
purpose of obtaining an English patent ; 
and, in 1789, Rumsey visited England 
upon the same errand. The former was not 
successful in obtaining patronage ; but the 
latter, by the aid of some enterprising in- 
dividuals, procured the means to Wild 
a vessel on the Thames, which, however, 
was not set in motion until after his death, 
in 1793. Fitch’s boat was propelled 
through the water at the rate of four miles 
per hour; but that of Rumsev j)rove(l 
unsuccessful. John Stevens, of hoboken, 
commenced his experiments on steam- 
navigation in 1791. Ho invented the first 
tubular boiler. His first attempts were made 
with a rotary engine, for which, however, 
he speedily substituted one of Watt’s. 
With various forms of vessels, and differ- 
ent modifications of propelling apparatus, 
he impelled boats at the rate of five or 
six miles jW hour. In the year 1797, 
chancellor Livingston built a steam-boat 
on the Hudson river. In thcj full confi- 
dence of success, Livingston applied to 
the legislature of New York for an ex- 
clusive privilege, which was granted on 
condition that he should, within a year, 
produce a vessel imt)elled by steam at the 
rate of three miles per hour. This he 
was unable to effect, and the project was 
dropped for the time. In the year 1800, 
however, Livingston and Stevens united 
their efforts, and were aided by Mr. 
Nicholas Roosevelt. Their apparatus was 
a system of paddles resembling a hori- 
zontal chain-pump, and set in motion by 
an engine of Watt’s construction. The 
joint proceedings of these persons were 
interrupted by die appointment of chan- 
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<‘*€‘llor FTivingston to rfjpresent the Ameri- 
ran govenirnent in France ; but neither 
he nor Stevenn was yet discouraged: the 
latter continued to pursue his experi- 
pieiils at Hoboken, while the former car- 
ried to Europe high-raised expectations 
of success. About this time, an attempt 
was made at steam-navigation under the 
patronage of lord Dundas of Kerse. The 
attempt was made by Symington as engi- 
neer, who limited himself to the drawing 
of boats upon a canal. The exj^riment 
was made upon the Forth and Clyde ca- 
nal ; but the boats were drawn at the rate 
of no more than three and a half miles per 
hour ; which not answering the expecta- 
tions of liis patron, the attempt was aban- 
doned. During this enterprise, Syming- 
ton asserts that he was visited by Fulton, 
who stated to him the great value such 
an invention would have in America, and, 
by his account, took full and ample notes. 
In the attempt he thus makes to claim for 
himself the merit of Fulton’s subsequent 
success, he is defeated by tlie clear and 
conclusive evidence, that Fulton exhibited 
in a court of law, of lik having submitted 
a plan analogous to||kt he afterwards 
<*arried into effect, t^ord Stanhope, in 
1795, six years prior to the experiment of 
Symington. Fulton, after having occu- 
pied himself at Paris, along with Livings- 
ton, in the investigation of the capabili- 
ties of diflfererit apparatus for propulsion, 
was tinally led to the conviction, that, of 
all methcKls proposed, the paddle-wheels 
possessed the greatest advantages. He 
next planned a mode of attaching wheels 
to the engine of Watt, ingenious in itsclt^ 
but complicated, and which he afterwards 
simplified extremely. Up to this time, 
the relation of the force of the engine to 
the velocity of the wheels, *and the re- 
sistance of the water to the motion of tlfe 
vessel, had never been made a matter of 
preliminary calculation. Aware, howev- 
er, that upon a proper combination of 
these elements all positive liopes of suc- 
cess must depend, he had recourse to the 
recorded experiments of the society of 
arts, and, limiting his proposed speed to 
four miles per hour, planned his machine- 
ry and boat in conformity. The vessel 
was then constructed at Paris, and, being 
launched upon the Seine, performed its 
task in exact conformity to his anticipa- 
tions. This experiment was performed 
in 1803. The trial having proved suc- 
cessful, it was resolved to take immediate 
measures to have a boat of large size 
constructad in the U. States ; but as, at that 
time, the workshops in America were in- 
voL. XI. • 49 


callable of furnishing a steam-engine, it 
became necessary to order one from Watt 
and Bolton. This was done, and Fulton 
proceeded to England to superintend its 
construction. In the mean time, Livingston 
was sufficiently fortunate to obtain a re- 
newal of the exclusive grant from the slate 
of New York. The engine reached New 
York towards the close of the year 180f>, 
and the vessel built to receive it was set in 
motion in the summer of 1807. The suc- 
cess that attended it is well known. In the 
mean time, Ijivingston’s former associate, 
the elder Stevens, had persevered in his 
attempts to construct steam-boats. In his 
enterjirisc he now received the aid of liis 
son; and his prospects of success had be- 
come so flattering, that he refused to re- 
new his partnership with Livingston, and 
resolved to trust to his own exertions. 
Fulton’s boat, however, was first ready, 
and secured the gi*ant of the exclusive 
privilege of the state of New York. The 
Stevenses were but a few days later in 
moving a boat with the required velocity, 
and, as their experiments w’ere conductecl 
separately, have an equal right to the 
Iionor of invention with Fulton. Being 
shut out of the waters of tli^ state of 
New York, by the monopoly of Livingstoji 
and Fulton, Stevens conceived the bold 
design of conveying his boat to the Dela- 
ware by sea; and this boat, which was so 
near reaping the honor of first success, 
was the first to navigate the ocean by the 
power of steam. From that time until 
the death of Fulton, the steam-boats of 
the Atlantic coast were gradually im- 
proved, until their speed amounted to 
eight or nine miles per hour. When the 
exclusive grant of the state of New York 
to Livingston and Fulton was set aside, 
the younger Stevens prepared a boat for 
the navigation of tlie Hudson, which per- 
formed its voyages at the rate of thirteen 
and a half miles per hour. Steam-boats 
were not introduced into Great Britain 
until 1812, five years later than the suc- 
cessful voyage of Fulton. Bell built tlie 
first boat upon the river Clyde, at Glas- 
gow. In March, 1816, the first steam- 
boat crossed the British channel from 
Brighton to Havre. Since that period, , 
their use has been much extended, and 
their structure improved ; but no European 
steam-boat is at present known to possess 
a speed above nine miles per hour. In 
1815, steam-boats, previously constructed 
by Fulton for the purpose, commenced to 
run as packets between New York and 
Providence, a part of which passage is 
performed in the open sea. One of these 
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vessels had been intended to make a voy- 
age to Russia ; but the greatness of the ex- 
pense deterred the proprietors from un- 
dertaking it. This voyage was performed 
in 1817, by the Savann^i ; and, in 1818, 
a steam-ship plied from New York to 
New Orleans, as a packet, touching at 
Charleston and the Havana. In 1815, also, 
a steam-boat made a passage from Glas- 

f ow to London, under the direction of 
[r. Greorge Dodd ; but it was not until 
1820 that steam-packets were established 
between Holyhead and Dublin. In 1825, 
a passage was made, by the steam-ship 
Enterprise, from London to Calcutta. 
All doubts, therefore, in respect to the 
practicability of navigating the ocean by 
steam may be considered as settled. In 
point of economy, however, it can never 
compete with sail^ and hence, probably, 
can only be used to advantage for con- 
veying passengers, or for purposes of war. 
In the steam-boats of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi, high pressure engines are now in 
tlie most general use : the boilers arc gen- 
erally cyhndrical, with internal dues, and 
the position of the cylinder is horizontal. 
In France, steam-navigation has been of 
more ret^rent introduction than in Eng- 
land. Five years elapsed from the time 
of Fulton’s successful voyage until Bell 
navigated the Clyde; four more passed 
before a boat built in England crossed 
the channel, and proceeded up the Seine 
to Paris. 

As steam-navigation took its rise on the 
Hudson, so the steam-boats navigating 
that river have uniformly been before all 
others in point of speed. Two vessels on 
this river have a speed of thirteen and a 
half miles per hour; and many others 
have approached this so nearly that the 
difference of passage has not been many 
minutes in the distance of 150 miles. 
The wheels of the New Philadelphia are 
stated to average twenty-five and a half 
revolutions in a minute ; and the piston 
to move with a velocity of 405 feet per 
second. 

Steam is also employed to move car- 
riages upon the lana. For this purpose, 
the wheels of the carriage are set in mo- 
tion by the engine, in the same manner 
that the paddle-wheels of a steam-boat 
are caused to turn: the friction which 
they experience upon their track causes 
them to move forward, unless they meet 
a resistance to their progressive motion 
equal to this friction. The tire of wheels 
is made of iron, and steam-carriages 
tnually run upon tracks, also of iron, 
forming whai is called a rail-road. Rml- 


roads are pai^allel bars of iron, la'd either 
level, or with a gentle and uniform slope ; 
and steam has, as yet, only been usefully 
applied to locomotion upon roods of this 
cnaracter. The workmanship of loco- 
motive engines has been regularly im- 
proving for several years past. The latest 
calculations seem to admit, that a locomo- 
tive engine will drag after it, in carriages 
furnished with wheels equal in diameter 
to its own, at least seven times its own 
weight. (See Rail-Ways.) 

We shall conclude this article with 
some remarks relating to the explosions 
of steam-boilers, and the statistics of^ 
steam-boats in the U. States. The chief* 
precautions to prevent steam-boat explo- 
sions are the following: 1. Cylindrical 
boilers, without any return ftue, either 
without or within, are safer than any 
others. 2. Internal dues should be a\ oid- 
ed whenever it is possible ; and especially 
the chimney, or vertical flue, should never 
be permitted to pass through the boiler. 
3. Eveiy boiler should be furnished, in 
addition to the safety-valve, with one not 
under the control of the Are man. 4. All 
boilers should btf^urnished with gauge 
cocks, or other^Pparatus, to show the 
level of the water ; and tliese should be so 
placed in steam-boats that no error in 
their indication can take place when the 
vessel heels or roUs. 5. rlates of fusible 
metal should be provided, having such a 
degree of fusibility as to melt at a tempe- 
rature so low as to let off the steam be- 
fore it could acquire a dangerous degree 
of heat. 6. A thermometer should be 
introduced into the boiler, whose indica- 
tions may be seen from without. 7. Self- 
acting feeders should be adapted to the 
boiler, by which water will enter, and 
keep the fluid within at a constant tem- 
perature. 8. The chimney should be 
provided with a damper, by which tlie 
draught of the flues may be suddenly 
checked ; and doors should, if possible, be 
placed upon the ash-pit. 9. The proof 
of the boiler should oe conducted with 
the greatest care, first with water, at a 
pressure five or six times as great as the 
boiler is intended to carry, and afterwards 
with steam of twice the proposed tension. 
The water-proof should be repeated from 
time to time, and every part carefully ex- 
amined, to ascertain that all the safety ap- 
paratus is in working order. 

From a neglect to employ the above 
precautions, a great number of explosions 
nave occurred in the XJ. States. The 
whole number of lives which have been 
lost by these accidents alreaay amounts 
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to at ^ast 300. Tlie axno'gnt of steam- 
boat business in the U. States has been 
increasing immensely since 1824. In 
that year, but one steam-boat ran in the 
waters of the Connecticut, and but two 
..from New York eastward. At present, 
there are from sixteen to twenty in full 
activity in that direction. One boat on 
the Hudson, built in 1825, has carried 
near 200,000 passengers; and there are 
now about twenty plying on that river. 
So late as the commencement of the 
year 1817, the whole number of steam- 
boats which had been built on the western 
waters was ten ; and in that year the feat 
■ of performing a passage from New Or- 
leans to the falls of the Ohio in twenty- 
five days, was celebrated by public re- 
joicings : at present, only ten days are re- 
quired for a steamer to ascend from New 
Orleans to Cincinnati. The whole num- 
ber of steam-boats which had been built 
in 1830, upon the western waters, was 
about 375. Some of them are of 500 
tons burthen, and from that down to 100, 
— their average tonnage not exceeding 
200 tons. The number of boats now in 
commission is above 200; the annual 
expense of which fol^ fuel is estimated 
at $1,180,000, and their other expenses 
at $1,300,000, — making an aggregate of 
nearly $2,500,000. Thus the Missis- 
sippi and its innumerable branches, sep- 
arated from the Atlantic coast by ridges 
of barren mountains, and almost inac- 
cessible from the gulf of Mexico by 
either sails or oars, has become the seat 
of flourishing settlements, and is enabled 
to vie in commerce with the maritime re- 
gions of the U. States, We know of no 
important art whose history is more in- 
teresting than tliat of the application of 
steam to useful purposes, ^especially in 
its subserviency to utility in the steam- 
engine. Feeble and imperfect in its first 
beginnings, and limited, for nearly a cen- 
tury after its introduction, to a single, and 
by no means important object, it became, 
in the hands of Watt, an instniment of uni- 
versal application. It is now equally 
subservient to tliose purposes which re- 
quire the greatest delicacy of manipula- 
tion, and those which demand the most 
intense exertions of power. Its introduc- 
tion and gradual improvement have put 
in action inventive talents of the highest 
order ; in its uses we see realized the fa- 
bles of romance ; it has already changed 
the state of the world, and altered the 
relations of civilized society ; and in its 
farther progress seems destined to perform 
even more important services. 


Steam-Gun. As early as 1805, the 
French general Chasseloup is said to have 
shown the possibility of preparing steam- 
artillery. In 1814, a French engineer 
constructed ordnance of this sort. The 
generator supplied at once six pieces of 
artillery with steam. The turning of a 
cock supplied all the pieces at once with 
balls and steam. This machine could 
make 150 discharges in a minute. The 
steam artillery invented by Jacob Perkins 
is thus described by him, in a letter to 
doctor Jones, editor of the Franklin Jour- 
nal, dated March 8, 1827 : — ^ I am now 
engaged in building steam artillery, as 
wdl as musketry, for the French govern- 
ment. The piece of ordnance is to throw 
sixty balls, of four pounds each, in a 
minute, with the correctness of the rifled 
musket, and to a proportionate distance. 
A musket is also attached to the same 
generator, for throwing a stream of lead 
from the bastion of a fort, and is made so 
far portable as to be capable of being 
moved from one bastion to another. The 
musket is to throw from one hundred to 
one thousand bullets per minute, as occa- 
sion may require, and that for any given 
length of time. I am within^ the truth 
when I say that, if the discharges are rapid, 
one pound of coals will^row as many 
balls as four pounds of powder.” 

Stearine. (See Fai^ and iSbop.) 

Steatite (soapstone). All the varie- 
ties of steatite are so soft that they may 
be easily cut by a knife, and in most 
cases scratched by the nail. Its powder 
and surface are soft, and more or less 
unctuous to the touch. It is seldom 
translucent except at the edges. Its frac- 
ture is, in general, splintery, earthy or 
slaty, with little or no lustre. By friction 
it communicates to sealing-wax negative 
electricity. Exposed to heat, it becomes 
much harder, but is almost infusible by 
the blow-pipe. It is a compound of sili- 
ca, magnesia, alumina, oxide of iron, and 
water. It is sometimes much mixed 
with talc, asbestus, &c. It is very com- 
mon in Comwidl and Germany. Com- 
mon steatite is usually solid, and its tex- 
ture compact : sometimes it is almost 
friable, and its texture earthy. Its surface 
is often like soap to the touch. Its color 
is usually gray or white, seldom pure, but 
variously mixed with green, yellow or 
red, and is sometimes a pale yellow, red 
or green, of different shades. The colors 
sometimes appear in spots, veins, &c. 
Its specific gravity is usually between 
2.38 and 2.66. When solid, it is some- 
what difftcult to break. It sometimes 
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presents |WH5udoinorphons crystals. It 
agrees wiili talc iu its composition. 
Coniinon steatite occurs in masses or 
veins, or small beds, in primitive and 
transition rocks, more particularly in ser- 
pentine. The variety of steatite called 
potstom is in hardness nearly the same 
us common steatite, but is more tenacious. 
The substance employed in tJie Juts under 
the name of soapstone^ usually belongs to 
steatite, hut sometimes to lamellar or in- 
durated talc. The soapstone of Spring- 
field, in Massachusetts, and Francistown, 
in New Hampshire, appears to be com- 
posed chiefly of talc. Steatite is not sus- 
ceptible of a good polish ; but its softne.ss 
and tenacity, in consecpience of wJiich it 
may be cut or turned into various forms, 
and its property of becoming hard by 
heat, render it a useful mineral in the 
cuts. It is employed for tJie Jieartlis of 
furnaces, tlie sides of fire-places mid stoves, 
&.C. The potstone has received its name 
fiom having been manufactuitjd into cu- 
linary vessels. The common steatite has 
even been employed for the purpose of 
engraving; for, being easily cut when 
soft, it may be made to assume any de- 
sired form, and aflerwai’ds rendered hard 
liy heat, it then becomes susceptible of 
a [lolish, and nVuy be variously colored 
by metallic solutions. Steatite is used iu 
England in the manufacture of porcelain. 
It has a great afliiiity for glass. It is also 
employed in the mamier of paste, reduced 
to a fine powder, and mixed with coloring 
matters, for painting on this substance. 
Tailors and embroiderers jirefer it to 
chalk for marking silk. It jiossesses the 
(irojierty of uniting with oils and fat 
bodies, and enters into the composition of 
the greater niunber of the balls which are 
employed for cleaning silks and woollen 
cloths. It also forms the basis of some 
preparations of paints. It is used to give 
lustre to marble, serpentine and gyjiseous 
stones. Mixed with oil, it 8er>'C8 to |)olisii 
mirrors of metal and crystal. When 
leather, recently prepared, is sprinkled 
with steatite to give it color, and after- 
wards, when dry, Ls rubbed several times 
with a piece ot’ horn, it assumes a very 
l>eautiful polish. Steatite is also used in 
the preparation of glazed [mper. It fa- 
cilitates the action of screws, and, from its 
unctuosity, may be employed with much 
advantage for diminishing the friction of 
the parts of machines which are made of 
metal. 

Steel is a compound of iron and car- 
bon. Its discovery was antecedent to the 
origin of authentic history. The Greeks 


distiiiguislied lit by the name of yoiuo/ia ; 
by the Romans it was called acies, Pliny 
says that, in his time, tlie best steel came 
from China, and the next best from Parthia. 
A inanulactiire of it existed in Swtiden i\n 
early as l.‘I40 ; but it is the general opin- 
ion that the process for converting iron 
into steel, called cementation^ originated in 
Enghtnd. The furnace in wliich iron is 
converted into steel, has the form of ri 
large oven, or arch, terminating in a vent 
at tiie top. The floor of this oven is flat 
and level. Imnie<liately under it there is 
a large arched fire-place, w ith grates, which 
runs quite across from one side to the 
other, so as to have two doors for putting 
ill tlie fuel fi*om the outside of the build- 
ing. A luimber of vents, or flues, jiass 
from the fire-place to dilferent parts 
of the floor of the oven, and throw u|> 
their flume into it, so as to heat all pirts 
of it equally. In the oven itself, there are 
two large and long cases or boxes, built 
of good fire stone ; and in these boxes the 
bai's of iron are regularly stnitified with 
cliarcoal powder, ten or twelve tons of 
iron being put in at once, and the box is 
covered on tbe top with a bed of sand. 
The heat is kept upjso tiiat the boxes and 
all their contents are red hot for eight or 
ten days. A bar is then drawn out and 
examined ; and if it l>e found then suffi- 
ciently converted into steel, the fire is 
withdrawn and the oven allowed to ^,* 00 !. 
TJiis process is called cementation. The 
bars of steel formed in tliis way are raised, 
iu many parts, into small blistei*s, olivions- 
ly by a gas evolved in the interior of the 
bar, which had pushed up, by its elasticit} , 
a film of the metal. On this account, the 
steel made by this process is usually 
called blistered steel. The bars of blister- 
ed steel are heated to redness, and drawn 
out into smaller bars by means of a 
hammer, driven by water or steam, 
and striking with great rapidity. This 
hammer is called a fi/h*ng hammer, on 
which account, the '‘small bars formed 
by it are called tilted steel, Wlien the 
bars are broken in pieces and w elded re- 
peatedly, and then drawm out into bars, 
they acquire the name of German or shear 
steel, Steel of cementation, however 
carefully made, is never quite equable in 
its texture ; but it is rendered quite so by 
fusing it in a crucible, and then casting it 
into bars. Thus treated, it is called cast- 
steel, and sells at a much higher price than 
common steel. The process was con- 
trived at Sheffield, in England, in 1750, 
and for a long time ke])t secret. When 
steel is to be cast, it is made by ctfmenta- 
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tion in the usual way, only ^le process is 
‘carried •somewhat mrther, so as to give 
the steel a whiter color. It is then broken 
into small pieces, and put into a crucible 
of excellent fire clay, after which the 
mouth of the crucible is filled up with 
vitrefiable rand, to prevent the steel from 
being oxidized by the action of the air. 
The crucible is exposed for five or six 
hours to the most intense heat that can be 
raised, by wliich the steel is brought into 
'a state of perfect fusion. It is then cast 
into pnrallelopipeds about a foot and a 
half in length. To fuse one ton of steel, 
alx)ut twenty tons of coals are expended ; 

. which accounts for the high price of cast- 
steel, when compared with that of iron, 
or even of common steel. Every time 
that cast-steel is melted, it loses some of 
its characteristic properties; and two or 
three fusions render it quite useless for 
the purposes for which it is intended. It 
has recently been proved that the steel of 
which the Damascus blades were made, 
and which was steel from Golconda, owed 
tlio peculiarity which these blades have 
of showing a curious waving texture on 
the surface, when treated with a dilute 
acid, to their consisting of two different 
compounds of iron and carbon, which 
liave separated during the cooling. It is 
cast-steel in which the process is carried 
farther than usual, and which is cooled 
slowly; both common steel and cast- 
steel afo formed, which separate during the 
slow cooling. The steel is rendered black 
by the acid, while the cast-iron remains 
white. This kind of steel can only be 
hammered at a heat above that of cherry- 
red. The specific gravity of good blistered 
steel is 7.8&. When this steel is heated 
to redness, and suddenly plunged into 
cold water, its specific gravity^is reduced 
to 7.747. The specific gravity of a piece^ 
of cast-steel, while soft, is 7.82 ; but when 
hardened by heating it red-hot, and 
])iunging it into cold water, it is reduced 
to 7.753Q. Hence it appears, that when 
steel is hardened, its bulk increases. The 
color of steel is whiter than that of iron. 
Its texture is granular, and not hackly, 
like that of iron. The fracture is whitish- 
gray, and much smoother than the frac- 
ture of iron. It is much harder and 
more rigid than iron ; nor can it be so 
much softened by heat without losing its 
tenacity and flymg w pieces under ’the 
hammer. It requires more attention to 
forge it well, than to forge iron; yet it is 
by its toughness and capability of being 
drawn out into bars, that good steel is 
distinguished from bad. Steel is more 


readily broken by bending it than iron. 
If it be heated to redness, and then plunged 
into cold water, it becomes exceedingly 
hard, so as to be able to cut or make an 
impression upon most other bodies. But, 
when iron is treated in the same way, its 
hardness is not in the least increased. 
When a drop of nitric acid is let fall upon 
a smooth surface of steel, and allowed to 
remain on it for a few minutes, and then 
washed off with water, it leaves a black 
»\yoi ; whereas the spot left by nitric acid 
on iron, is whitish-green. Steel is not so 
easily converted into a magnet as iron ; 
but, when once converted, it retains its 
magnetic properties much longer. 

Numerous investigations have, at differ- 
ent periods, been made concerning the 
composition of steel. In an elaborate 
dissertation by Monge, Berthollet and 
Vandermonde, it is asserted that good 
hammered iron consists of iron free from 
all heterogeneous matter ; that steel is a 
combination of iron and carbon ; and that 
cast-iron is a combination of iron with 
carbon, in which the proportion of carbon 
is greater, and the iron not wholly free 
from oxygen. Doctor Thomson gives the 
following as the composition of cast-steel : 

Iron, ^ 99 

CarlK>n, with some silicon, .... 1 

100 

It is a very desirable thing to combine 
the extreme hardness of steel with the 
toughness and tenacity of iron. This is 
done by welding them together. It is in 
this way that edge tools are made. A 
bit of steel is welded to the iron on that 
side of tlie plate or bar which is to be 
woriced into an edge ; or the surfoce of a 
piece of iron is converted into steel by 
cementation, and the process is stopped 
before the carbon penetrates so for as to 
convert the whole piece into steel. This 
is called case-hardening. The piece of 
work, when nearly finished, is covered 
wifo a paste made of combustible matter. 
Certain animal substances, as horns and 
hoofs, chopped hair, bone, shavings, &c., 
are made up into a paste. The iron is 
covered with it, and the whole wrapped 
up in clay. This is first dried and hard- 
ened before the fire, and then put into a 
forge, and kept in a low red heat for an 
hour or two. When taken out, the sur- 
face is converted into steel. In this way 
almost all the parts of gun-locks are treat- 
ed. Besides the superocial hardness tliat 
they thus acquire, it is well know'n that 
they have much less friction than w'hiie 
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in tlio rftato of iron, and they aro iinich 
lej« liable to rust. Every kind of iron is 
not suited to die manufacture of steel. 
English iron does not answer at all. The 
iron which answei^s best is made at Dane- 
mora, in Sweden, from the magnetic iron 
ore. (See /row.) The whole of the yearly 
piXKluce of the Danemora mines, amount- 
ing to 8000 tons, is imported into Britain, 
and converted into steel, A single house 
in Hull monopolizes the whole ot this iron, 
under a contract, by which the parties in 
Sweden are to forfeit £ 10,000 sterling if 
they sell to anybody else. There is als<i 
one Russian forge, wliich yields a gootl 
iron for steel. 

The ncdural steel, or German steel, is an 
impure and variable kind of steel, jirocured 
from cast-iron, or obtained at once from the 
ore. It is much cheaper than the ce- 
mentation steel. It has also the property 
of being easily weltled, either to iron or 
to itself! Its grain is uiie(pially granular, 
sometimes even fibrous; its color is usually 
blue ; it is easily forged ; it requires a strong 
heat to temper it, and it then acquires 
only a middling hardness. When forged 
repeatedly, it does not pass into iron so 
easily as. the other kinds. The natural 
steel yielded by cast-iron, rnanufacturod 
in the refinhi^^^houses, is known by the 
general name of funiact steel; and that 
which has only been onc(^ treated with a 
refining furnace, is particularly called 
rough steel, and is fre(|uently very un- 
equally converted into steel. The best 
cast-iron for the purpose of making nat- 
iind steel, is that obtained from the brown 
haematite, or fi*om the spairy iron ore. 
(See Iron, Ores of,) If it contains man- 
ganese, this is thought to be an advantage. 
It should be of a giay color. White cast- 
iron does not yield steel, unless its charge? 
of carlx)n is increased, either by stirring tljc 
melted metal with a long fKile, and keeping 
it melted a long time, tliat it may absorb 
charcoal from the lining of the funiace, 
or by melting it with dark-colored iron. 
Black cast-iron yields a bad, brittle steel, 
unless the excess of carbon that it con- 
tains is either burnt away, or it is mixed 
with finery cinder. The cast-iron to bo 
converted into steel is then melted in 
blast furnaces, and treated nearly the same 
as if it were to be refined inT«) bar-iron, 
only the blast is weaker ; the tewyre, in- 
stead of being directed so as to throw the 
wind upon the surface of the melted 
metal, is placed nearly horizontally ; the 
melted metal is kept covered with slag, 
and is not disturbed bv stirring. When 
the iron is fudged to be sufficiently re- 


fincil, and is m-owii solid, it is withdrawn 
from till' furnace and forced. The natn-* 
rtd stool made dirtjctly from the abovc- 
iiiontionod ores, in small blast fnrnacos, is 
a good stool for j)longhs and similar ma- 
ohiiH's: the liest of it is excellent for saws 
and cutlery. The most esteemed steel 
of this kind comes from Germany, and is 
made ill 18tiria. It is usually sold iu 
<‘hests or barrels, two and a half or tliroe 
feet long. It is only within a short time, 
that the inaniifacture of steel has coni ' 
meneed in the U. States. At present, we 
liave fourteen steel furnaces, in the follow- 
ing places : viz. Pittsburg, two ; Baltimore, 
one ; Philadelphia, three ; New York, 
three ; York county, Pa., one ; Troy, one ; 
New Jei*sey, two; Boston, one. Thes<‘ 
furnaces ai*e said to be capable of afibrd- 
iiig more than IbOO tons of steel annually 
—HU amount equal to the whole inuxirta- 
lioii of steel, of every kind. The Ameri- 
can steel is employed for roininon agri- 
cultural purposes; and it lias excluded 
the common British blister steel altogeth- 
er. Its principal use is in the fabrication 
of plough-shares, shovels, scythes, cross- 
cut and mill saws. One fiietoiy clevoted 
to this kind of manufactiii*e, in Philadel- 
phia, requires a tonaiul a half of this steel 
per diem. The English still continue t(» 
supply us, however, with the best quality 
of blist(?r steel, made from Danemora iron, 
as well as with shear steel and east steel. 
(See the treatise on iron and steel irf Lard- 
ner’s (Jabinet Cycloptedia.) 

Steele, sir Richard, was horn at Dub- 
lin, in 1()71, of a family of English ex- 
traction. He was educated at the cliar- 
ter-hoiisc, whence he removed to Oxford. 
He left the univei-sity without taking a 
degree, and (a thing not unusual at tliat 
time w ith needy young men of good con- 
nexions), for some time, rode us a private 
irooper in the dragoon guards. His frank 
an<l generous temper soon, however, 
gained him fiiends, and he obtained an 
ensigney in tbc foot guards. Being led 
into many iiTegularities, he drew up and 
published a little treatise as u testimony 
a^iust himself, entitled the Christian 
Ilero, the seriousness of which excited 
much ridicule among his companions, his 
conduct falling far short of his theor>\ 
For this reason, as he himself observed, 
to enliven his character, he wrote his first 
comedy, entitled the Funeral, or Grief 
^-la-mode, which was acted in 1702, witli 
considerable success. Through the rec- 
ommendation of Addison, he was ap- 
pointed, in tlie beginning of the reign of 
Anne, to the post of writer of the London 
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Gazette. His comedy of the Tender 
•Husband' appeared in 1703, And his Lying 
Lover in 1704. In 1709, he began the 
periodical paper .so celebrated under tlie 
title of tlie Tatler, which included a 
portion of the information of a common 
newspaper, but, in raciness of humor, 
and vivacity and urbanity of tone, was 
not, perhaps, exceeded by the most cele- 
brated of its successors. As it sided with 
the existing ministry, and was extensively 
circulated, its j)rojector was appointed one 
of tlie conimissioners of the stamp duties. 
In 1711, the Tatler was succeeded by the 
still more celebrated Spectator, in whicli 
the assistance of Addison and other enii- 


in 1720, honorably distinguislied himself 
against the famous South sea scheme. 
He was restored, the following year, to 
his authority over Drury-lane theatre, and 
soon after wrote his comedy of the Con- 
scious Lovers, on a hint from Terence, 
first acted in 1722, and dedicated to the 
king, who rew'arded the author with £500. 
His pecuniary difficulties, however, in- 
creasing, he retired to a seat in Wales, 
where a paralytic stroke impaired his 
understanding, and finally tenninated his 
life, in 1729. Besides the works already 
mentioned, sir Richard Steele published 
two periodical pajiei-s, called the Lover, 
and the Reader, as well as numerous po- 


nent writei*s was more regular than in its ] 
])redecessor, although Steele, as before, 
supported the chief burden. The Spec- 
tator terminating, he commenced the 
Guardian, in 1713, and also produced a 
political periodical, called the Englisliman, 
TV'ith several other political pieces of tem- 
jKimry celebrity. His object was now^ to 
obtain a seat in parliament, for which 
purpose he resigned his place in the 
stamp office, and a pension. He was ac- 
cordingly elected for Stockbridge, but was 
soon after expelled the house for an al- 
leged liliel in the last number of the Eng- 
lishman, and in another paper, called the 
Crisis. His expulsion being purely the 
result of ministerial resentment, he re- 
gained favor on the accession of George I, 
and received the ap[)oiiitments of sur\^ey- 
or of the royal stables, and govenior of 
the king’s comedians, and was knighted. 
He also again entered the house of com- 
mons as member for Boroughbridge, and 
received £500 from sir Robert W alpolc, 
for siiecial services. On the suppression 
of the rebellion of 1715, he was appoijn- 
ed one of the commissioners for the for- 
feited estates in Scotland, when he busied 
himself in an abortive scheme for a union 
between the churches of England aiul 
Scotland. Devoid of all prudential atten- 
tion to economy, although he married two 
wives successively with respectable for- 
tunes, he w^as uniformly embarrassed in 
Jiis circumstances. Always engaged in 
some scheme or other, few or none ot 
w'hich succeeded, he wasted his r^u- 
lar income in the anticipation of a 
greater, until absolute distress wtm the 
consequence. A scheme for bringing 

fish to market alive, in particular, involved 

him in much embarrassment, which was 
heightened by the loss of his theatrical 
patent, in co^quence of bis pppositioii 
to the peerage bill. He appealed to the 
public, in^a paper called the 'Iheatre, and, 


litical pieces. 

Steelyard : a kind of balance, called 
also the Roman balance, by means of 
which the gravities of different bodies 
are found, by a single weight being placet I 
on the lever or beam, so as to secure an 
e(|uilibriiun, tlie notches and figures mark- 
ed on it denoting the number of pounds. 

SteExN, Jan, a distinguished painter, 
was born at Leyden, in He studi- 

ed under Brouwer and Van Goyen, and 
married the daughter of the latter. Be- 
ing im})rudent and intemperate in his 
habits, he neglected all the afl vantages 
which lay in his w'ay, un^inally reduced 
to paint for a mere subsistence. He had 
a strong, manly style of execution,^ th*‘ 
result of native talent ratlier than of ap- 
plication, wliich, together with a fine feel- 
ing of liunior, conducted him to a high 
degi-ee of professional excellence. Among 
his capital pictures are a Mountebank sur- 
rounded witli Spectators, a Quaker’s Fu- 
neral, and a Marriage Contract. His 
Avorks did not obtain an extraordinary 
price during his life ; hut, after his death, 
being far from numerous, they so rose in 
value as to become some of the highest 
priced of his peculiar school. His deatli 
is generally dated in 1G89, but by Hou- 
braken eleven years earlier. 

Steenkerke, or Steinkirche, or 
STEENKERquE ; a village of Belgium, in 
Hiunant, thirteen miles north of Mons. 
Here a bloody battle was fought betAveen 
the allies, commanded by William HI 
(q. V.), king of England, and the French, 
under die duke of Luxembourg (q. v.), the 
^^th of July, 1G92, in which the latter 
were victorious. 

Steerage; an apartment before the 
; great cabin, from which it is separated by 
I a partition or bulk-head. In merchant- 
i ships, it is generally the habitation of the 
I inferior officers and crew ; but in ships of 
^ war, it serves only as a hall or ante-cham- 
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ber to tlie great or captam^s cabin. — Steer- 
age is also used to express the effort of 
the helm. — Steerage-way implies a suffi- 
cient degree of motion communicated to 
a ship for her to become susceptible of 
the effects of the helm in goveniing her 
course. 

Steering. (See Helm.) 

Steevens, George, a dramatic critic and 
biographer, was bom at Stepney, where 
his father, an East India director, resided, 
and educated at Cambridge. In 1766, he 
published twenty of the plays of Shak- 
speare, with notes, in 4 vols., 8vo. The 
skill which he displayed as a commenta- 
tor induced doctor Johnson to take him 
as a coadjutor in his edition of the works 
of the great dramatist (1773, 10 vols., 
8vo,). A new edition of the Shakspeare of 
Johnson and Steevens appeared in 1785 ; 
and, in 1793, Mr. Steevens produced an 
enlarged and improved edition of the 
same work, in 15 vols., 8vo. He was one 
of the contributors to Nichols’s Biograph- 
ical Anecdotes of Hogarth ; and he also 
assisted in the Biograpkia Dramaiica. His 
death took place at Hampstead, Jan. 22, 
] 800. Mr. Steevens left a valuable library 
of dramatic and other English literature, 
of whiclf a catalogue appeared after his 
decease. v 

Steffens, Henry, a distinguished Ger- 
man philosopher, combines, in his writ- 
ings, much knowledge of natural history 
with what many would call mysticism. 
He was bora in Stavanger, in Norway, 
in 1773. In 1790, he entered the university. 
Having studied natural history, and travel- 
led to accomplish himself in this science, 
lie went, in 1794, to Germany. In 1796, 
he went to Kiel, and subsequently to Je- 
na, where, having been excited to investi- 
gation by the writings of Spinoza, he 
studied Schelling’s (q. v.) philosophy. In 
Freyberg, he studied under Werner, and 
wrote his Contributions to the Natural His- 
tory of the Interior of the Earth. In 1802, 
he lectured in Copenhagen with great 
applause. In 1804, he was appointed 
professor in Halle ; but the battle of Jena 
put an end to his l^ors in that place. In 
1806, he published his Outlines of Phil- 
osophical Natural Science. In 1811, he 
received an appointment at Breslau. In 
1813, he fought against the French, and, 
after the war, returned to his professor- 
ship. His works, besides those already 
mentioned, are a Manual of Oryctognosy ; 
a treatise on False Theology and True 
Faith ( 1824^ ; Anthropology (1822) ; besides 
some politick writings ana some novels 
(Walaeth and Leith, 1827, and the Four 


Norwegians, 1828). He is at present 
professor ordiAarius of physics and natu- • 
ral philosophy at Breslau. 

Steoanography. (See Cryptography,) 

Steiermark, or Steyermark. (See 
Stiria.) 

Stein, John Andrew, a distinguished* 
organ and piano-forte maker, was born, 
in 1728, in the Palatinate, and died in 
1792. He invented several musical in* 
struments. His piano-fortes were sent all 
over Europe. ^ 

Stein, Charles baron von, Prussian 
minister, was born, in 1757, at Nassau on 
the Lahn. When about thirty years old, 
he entered the service of the Prussian gov- 
ernment. He distinguished himself much 
by his acquaintance with political econo- 
my, and was in favor of unrestrained lib- 
erty of trade. His activity was very great. 
He was minister before 1806, and follow- 
ed the court to Konigsberg, where, in 
1807, he was ungraciously dismissed ftoin 
office on account of disputes in the cabi- 
net. After the peace of Tilsit, however, he 
was recalled, and, in 1808, became prime 
minister. He soon began to make secret 
preparations for the deliverance of Ger- 
many from the French. Napoleon, leani- 
ing this fact by means of an intercepted 
letter, declared him outlawed. Stein, 
therefore, left Prussia, and repaired, in 
1809, to Austria, where he lived until 
1812, when he went to Russia. He sub- 
sequently took part in political affairs dur- 
ing the stormy period which preceded the 
first peace of Paris ; but being dissatisfied 
with the course token on that occasion, he 
retired again. He was present only for a 
few days at the congress of Vienna. He 
afterwards occupied himself with the 
plan of making a collection of the sources 
of German history, and through his agen- 
cy chiefly thfi Societas tweriendis Foniihvs 
Berum uermanicarum Medii Mm was es- 
tablished, in 1819. It has its chief seat in 
Frankfort. The society is patronised by 
various governments, and has already 
published some valuable works. In 1827, 
Stein was appointed a member of the 
council of state. He now lives on his 
estates. In 1828, he was the marshal of 
the provincial diet of Westphalia, and 
ublished something respecting it. Whilst 
e was minister, he established the Prus- 
sian Stadteordnungy an ordinance to reg- 
ulate the . government of the Prussian 
cities. (See PrussiOj vol. x., page 391, 
note.) wurrienne, in his Life of Napo- 
leon, makes some insinuations against 
him, which have been proved to be utter- 
ly false. Stein seems to incline, in his po- 
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litical ^viewH, to the prinryples of times 
ffone by, which dazzle at a distance with 
false splendor. (His family can trace 
their line up to the year 1000.) He is 
acknowledged, hy all parties, to lie thor- 
, ouglily lionest ; hut many consider him 
as obstinate and severe. 

Steinkopf, John Frederic, professor 
and court painter at Stuttgart, died in 
1825, ninety-four years old. Many of 
his paintings, particularly horses, are in 
the royal castles. 

Stellionate, in Roman law ; the de- 
ceiving otJiers to their pecuniary disad- 
vantage. The Romans frequently used 
stelHomatus to express all kinds of deceits 
that had no proper names. 

Stem ; a circular piece of timber, into 
which the two sides of a ship are united 
at the fore end : the lower end of it is 
scarfed to the keel, and the bowsprit rests 
upon its upper end; the ends of the 
wales and planks of the sides and bot- 
tom are let into a groove or channel cut 
in the middle of its surface from top to 
bottom. The outside of the stem is usu- 
ally marked with a scale of feet answer- 
ing to a perpendicular from the keel. The 
use of this scale is to ascertain the 
draught of water. From stem to stem ; 
from one end of the ship to the other. 

Stem, in botany. (See Plants.) 

Stem MATA, in the history of insects, 
are three smooth, hemispheric dots, pla- 
ced generally on the top of the head, as in 
most of the hymenojatera and other classes. 

Stenography (from ctcios, narrow*, and 
ypatpu)^ I write) ; tlie art of writing in ab- 
l)reviatioiis and with many arbitrary 
signs to denote wiiole syllables, words 
and phrases, so that the Avriting may oc- 
cupy but little room, and be executed 
Avith much more rapidity thim is possible 
in the common mode. Tachy^raphy 
(from raxv, quickly, and y<i« 0 w) signifies the 
same art, as far as its object is expedition ; 
and as this is generally the chief thing 
aimed at, and the use of abbreviations is 
only the means, tachygraphy would be 
the preferable name, yet stenographyy or 
short‘handy has been generally adopted. 
Even the Greeks and Romans made use 
of this art, though in an imperfect state, for 
the sake of taking down oral discouraes. 
Their stenography consisted of a number 
of arbitrai-y signs, not reduced to rules, 
Avhich, of coiirac, rendered the learning 
of it veiy difficult. In the eighteenth 
century, professor Taylor of Oxford re- 
duced stenography to rules, and Bertiii, in 
France, simplified it still more. In 1824 
appeared, tn Paris, the fourth edition of 


Conen de PerpeanV Slenographie, and the 
second edition of Grosselin’s Vocabulaire 
Sthwgraphiqucy with a theory*. William 
Harding^s Universal Stenography, on Tay- 
lor’s principles (London, 1825), is the 
most complete work on this subject, on 
Avhicli n.early ICO Avorks have appeared in 
England during the two last centuries,’’ 

Stentor ; a Avarrior of the Greek ar- 
my before Troy, of Avhom Homer tells 
us that his voice was equal to that of fifty 
others ; hence the phrase a Stentorian 
voice. Juno assumed his form, and en- 
couraged the Greeks to fight valiantly 
against the Trojans. . 

Stenwyck, or Steenwych, Henry, 
the elder, born at Steenwych, in Flan- 
ders, in 1550, was the disciple of John 
de Vries; and, following the steps of his 
master, lie became celebrated for his de- 
lineation of the insides of conA^ents and 
churches of Gothic ai'chitecture, vieAved 
by the light of torches or lustres, to AvJjich 
his perfect knoAvledge of Odaro-scuro, 
and the lightness and delicacy of his pen- 
cil, gave a surprising effect. His pictures 
are very rare, and bear a high price. He 
died in 1603. — Henry Sienivyckythe young- 
er, son and pupil of the precediifg, copied 
his father’s manner, aiii was thought, 
frequently to equal him, was intro- 
duced by Vandyke to the court of Charles 
I ; and he painted many pictures in Eng- 
land, Avhere he died, in Avhat year is un- 
knoAvn. 

Stephen. Besides the first martyr of 
the Christum church, Avho Avas stoned to 
death (Acts A*i. 9 — 15, and vii. 53 — 60), 
there are tAvo saints of this name — Ste- 
phen I, a pope and martyr of the tliird cen- 
tury, and Stephen I, king of IIungarA , 
Avho, tow ards the end of the tenth centu- 
n*, introduced the Christian religion into 
his dominions, and was therefore canon- 
ized. His successors received from the 
pope tlie title of apostolic majesty, which 
IS still borne by the emperor of Austria, 
as king of Hungary. 

Stephen, king of England, son of 
Stephen count of Blois, by Adela, fourth 
daughter of William the Conqueror, w as 
born in 1104, and invited, \A*hen young, 
into England by his uncle Henry I, Avho 
gave him tlio earldom of Mortaigne, in 
Normandy, and large estates in England, 
He likcAvise procured for him in mar- 
riage the heiress of Eustace, count of 

^ It ought, however, to be remarked that the 
reporters of tlie parliamentary debates for the 
English newspapers do not make much use of 
stenograpliy, Dccausc the manuscript would bo 
difficult for the printer to decipher. (See A'etes- 
papers.) 
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Bowlogne. For these favors Stephen pro- 
fessed the moat' grateful attachment to the 
king, and was moat zealous in taking the 
oatli for securing the succession to Henry’s 
daughter, the empress Matilda or Maud. 
No sooner, however, did that monarch’s 
death take place than he hastened from 
France to England, and laid claim to the 
crown for himself, Henry L) Having 
ingratiated himself with botn nobles and 
|>eople, he was at once received as king 
in London ; and the concurrence of the 
clergy was obtained by Stephen’s brother, 
the bishop of Winchester, aided by the oath 
of a iioblcman of the late king’s, testify- 
ing his intentions in favor of his nephew, 
while on his death bed. David, the king 
of Scotland, marched an army into Eng- 
land, and Carlisle and the county of 
Cumberland formed the price which Ste- 
phen was obliged to pay for peace. He was, 
however, able to subdue the opposition of 
the nobles of England, and \vas also invited 
by the barons to take possession of the 
duchy of Normandy. Another war with 
Scotland followed, which was terminated 
by the battle of the Standard, in which 
the Scot^ were entirely defeated by the 
northern barons. The empress Matilda 
landed in Engii,':'d, with her brother, the 
earl of Gloucester, and, being joined by 
several powerful l3arons, a civil war ensu- 
ed, which proved one of the most calam- 
itous in the English annals. Stephen per- 
formed his part with vigor and courage, 
but, being taken prisoner in 1141, his 
j)arty was broken up, and Matilda was 
acknowledged queen. The haughty con- 
duct of the new sovereign excited an 
insurrection a/minst her government; and, 
being invested in Winchester castle, she 
escaped with difficulty, while the earl of 
Gloucester was taken prisoner. Stephen 
was exchanged for the earl, and the war 
was renewed. Matilda was induced, by 
the death of the earl, to retire to Nor- 
mandy ; and the contest was carried on by 
her son, Henry Planta^net, who, in 1153, 
landed an army in England, and was 
joined by the barons of his mother’s par- 
ty. An armistice, however, took place, 
and it was agreed that Stephen should 
reign during his life, that Henry should 
succeed him, leaving to William, the son 
of Stephen, his father’s x^atrimonial es- 
tates. On the death of the king, tlie fol- 
lowing year, Henry quietly ascended the 
throne. (See Henry IL) Stephen died 
in the fimeth year of his age, and the 
nineteenth of his uneasy reign. Had he 
succeeded fairly to the throne, he possess- 
ed talents which would have enabled him 


to hll it witlt honor. His resistqpce to . 
the encroachments of the clergy and the 
see of Rome were spirited and credita- 
ble ; and he was active and able both in 
the cabinet and the held. 

Stephen Bathori, one of the most- 
distinguished kings of Poland, was de- 
scended of a noble family in Transylva- 
nia, where he was born in 153iJ. His 
prudence and courage had already (1571) 
raised him, through the suffrages of liis^ 
countrymen, to the dignity of prince of 
Transylvania (q. v.), when, on the death 
of Sigismund, a powerful party in Po- 
land, under count Zamoyski, called him 
to the Polish throne. Another party had 
chosen the emperor Maximilian II ; but 
Stephen was gradually joined by the 
whole nation, and the death of Maximil- 
ian left him wit’nout a competitor. He 
maintained the royal dignity with vigor, 
and defended the kingdom successfully 
from foreign enemies. After three suc- 
cessful campaigns against the Russians, 
who had invaded Livonia, he forced the 
czar Ivan II (1582) to restore all his con- 
quests in that province ; he obliged the 
Cossacks to submit to the Polish laws, and 
established three supreme tribunals of 
justice for the whole kingdom. His tole- 
ration was shown in his mildness towards 
his Protestant subjects, and, when urged 
to extirpate heresy in his dominions, he 
replied, that there were three things which 
God only could do — to make something of 
nothing, to foresee the future, and to com- 
mand consciences. He died Dec. 12, 
1586, after a reign of ten years, and in 
the 54th year of his age, probably of 
poison. 

Stephens, or Stephanus (the Eng- 
lish and Latin forms of Estiennel; the 
name of «two distinguished scholars 
and printers. Robert^ born in 1503, at 
Paris, devoted himself to learned stud- 
ies. He possessed a profound knowledge 
of Latin, Greek and Hebrew, as the 
works edited by him in those languages 
evince. After his father’s death, he was 
for several years connected with Simon 
de Collines, and superintended an edition 
of the New Testament, which was more 
correct and of a more convenient form 
than any which had yet appeared. The 
rapid sale of this edition disturbed the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, who only wish- 
ed for a pretence to forbid the dissemination 
of a book, from which the adherents of the 
new doctrines, which Stephens embraced, 
drew all their arguments. Robert soon 
after married Petronella, the daughter of 
the printer Jodocus Radius*^ Ascensius, 
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. who wifi so well acquainted witli Latin, 
that she taught it to her children and ser- 
vants; and there was no person in the 
house who did not speak Latin fluently. 
About 1526, St^hens erected a press in 
•Ills own name, from which proceeded a 
series of the most valuable works. Most 
of his editions of the Greek and Roman 
classics were enriched with notes and 
valuable preliminary treatises. He en- 
deavored to attain the greatest possible 
correctness, and for this purpose hung up 
his proof-sheets publicly, and offered a 
reward for the discovery of errors. At 
first he printed with the types of his father 
and Simon de Collines ; but about 1532 he 
Jiad a handsomer type cast, with which 
he printed the elegant Latin Bible, dated 
that year. This drew upon him new 
pereecutions, which, however, were avert- 
ed by the protection of king Francis I, and 
by his promising to print nothing more 
without the consent of the Sorbonne. 
In 1531, he published the first edition of, 
his excellent Thesaurus Lingua Lat^ 
iruB, which he improved in every suc- 
cessive impression, and which Gessner 
has since t^en as the basis of his. In 
1539, he was appointed printer of Latin 
and Hebrew to the king. At his request, 
Francis I caused the beautiful types to 
be cast, which are still in imssession of 
the royal press at Paris. The new at- 
tacks which he suflTered, in consequence 
of his Bible of 1545, were rendered harm- 
less for a time by the favor of the king ; 
but after his death they were renewed 
with increased violence, and Stephens 
was at length forced to abandon France. 
In 1552, he went to Geneva, where, in 
connexion with his brother-in-law, he 
printed the New Testament in French, 
and established a new press ef his own, 
from which several valuable works were is» 
sued. He died in 1559. His Hebrew Bibles 
(4 vols., 4to., and 8 vols., 16mo.) ; the Latin 
Bible (folio, 1538 — 40); the New Testa- 
ment (folio, 1550), which was formerly 
regarded as the most beautiful Greek 
book ever printed ; his HisUmm Eccle- 
siastiem Scriptures ; Eusebii Preparor 
tio et Demonstratio Evangelica ; his Dio- 
nymus of Halicarnassus; Dio Cassius 
(first complete edition) ; and his Terence, 
Cicero, Plautus, &c., are highly esteemed. 
— Equally celebrated is the son, Hew^y 
bom at Paris, in 1528. He was distin- 
guished for his talents, and devoted 
himself p^cularly to the study of 
Greek, taie celebrated Peter Danes was 
his instruc|er. He also enjoyed the tewh- 
ing of one Tusanus Tumebus, and in a 


short time became one of the most able 
Hellenists of his age. His rapid progress 
in the Latin language is shown by bis an- 
notations on Horace, published at the age 
of twenty years. He likewise studied 
the mathematical sciences with zeal. In 
1547, he went to Italy, to avail himself of 
the treasures contained in the libraries at 
Florence, Rome, Naples, and Venice, and 
brought away several valuable copies of the 
classics. He also visited England and the 
Netherlands, and returned to Paris in 
1552, just as his father was on the point 
of setting out for Geneva. He perhaps 
accompanied him thither; but, in 15W, 
he was in Paris a^am, where, in conse- 
quence of the privilege granted to his 
father by Francis I, he applied for per- 
mission to establish a press. The same 
year he again visited Italy, to collate the 
manuscripts of Xenophon and Diogenes 
Laertius ; and, at the be^nning of 1557, 
he commenced the publication, from his 
own press in Paris, of some of the works 
which he had procured with so much la- 
bor and care. He would, however, have 
been unable to meet the expense, had 
he not been assisted by UlrichL Fugger, 
out of gratitude to whom he called him- 
self, till the death of his fttron, Fugger’s 
printer. The death of his father, in 1559, 
filled him with grief ; but his marriage 
roused him to fresh exertions. In conse- 
quence of his attachment to the new doc- 
trines, his peace was often disturbed, and 
his labors interrupted. In 1566, he re- 
published Valla’s Latin translation of He- 
rodotus, with a preface, in which he de- 
fended the father of history from the re- 
roach of credulity. Robert Stephens 
ad already begun to collect materids for 
a Greek dictionary ; Henry pursued the 
arduous work, and, in 1572, produced his 
still unrivalled Thesaurus of the Greek 
Language, which is a treasure of learning 
and criticism, and would alone suffice to se- 
cure its author permanent fame. An edition 
of the Thesaurus has lately been publish- 
ed in London (1816—26), with the addi- 
tions of several philologists ; and new edi- 

by Hase (q. v.), a^ Paris, and, with the ad- 
ditions of Dindorf, at Leipsic. The liigh 
price of this work, and the abridgment 
published by Scapula (q. v.), soon after 
its appearance, made the sale extremely 
slow ; and the author became greatly em- 
barrassed. He then went to Germany, 
either for the purpose of reereattcon, or to 
seek now means of support. Henry III 
granted him, on account of his work De 
la Pricdlence du Langage Franpois, a 
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reward of 3000 livrcs, and a pension of 
:300 livres, to enable him to continue his 
examination of ancient manuscripts, and 
treated him with great distinction ; but 
this money was probably never paid him. 
At any rate, Stephens continued in em- 
barrass circumstances, and finally re- 
tired from court, in order to occupy him- 
self more advantageously, and lived at 
Orleans, Pari^ Frankfort, Geneva and 
Lyons. On a journey to the latter place, 
he fell sick, and died in the hospital, in 
1598, apparently deranged. Such was 
the end of one of the most learned and 
indefatigable scholars, who is pi*eeininent 
for the services which he rendered to the 
cause of ancient literature. His impres- 
sions are not so handsome as those of his 
father, but they are equally valuable in 
correctness mid matter, and exceed them 
in number. His editions of the classics 
have served as tlic basis of the text of 
almost all subsequent ones ; and ihe 
charge that he tampered with the text of 
authors arbitrarily, is without foundation. 
He made Latin verses with great facility. 
He was lively and affectionate in his feel- 
ings, foi^ of gayety and wit, but impatient 
of contradiction ; he indulged himself in 
caustic epigrff^s upon liis opponents. 
Among his numerous editions, the princi- 
pal are, PoetfB GrtBci, Principes Heroici 
Carminis (1566, folio) ; Pindari et c(Ete- 
rorum octo LAfricomm Carmina (1560, 
1566, 1586, i^mo.) ; also editions of 
Maximus Tyrius, Diodorus, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Sophocles, AEs- 
chylus, Diogenes Laiutius, Plutarch, 
Afiollonius Rhodius, Callimachus, Plato, 
Herodian, and Appian, Horace, Virgil, 
Pliny the younger, Gellius, Mucrobius, 
the collection of Roman historians, &c. 
He translated many Greek authors into 
Latin. He also produced numerous other 
valuable works. 

Stephen’s, St. The commons of Great 
Britain hold their assemblies in St. Ste- 
phen’s chapel, in Westminster, built by 
king Stephen, mid dedicated to his name- 
sake, the protomartyr. It was rebuilt by 
Edward III, in 1347, and has been ap- 
plied to its present use since the reign of 
Edward VI. The interior has been 
plainly fitted up, with more regard to 
convenience than ornament. It is too 
small, especially since the admission of 
the Irish members. There are galle- 
ries on each side, but they are for the use 
of the members ; the gallery at the end 
of the house, opposite die speaker’s chair, 
is the only place for strangers, who gain 
admittance by orders from the members, 


or by a preselit to the door-keeper. Not * 
more than 130 strangers con be accom- 
modated at a time. The galleries are 
supported by slender iron pillars, crowned 
with gilt Corinthian capitals; and the 
walls are wainscoted to tlie ceiling. The’ 
speaker’s chair stands at some distance 
from the wall, and is highly ornamented 
with gilding, having tlie royal arms at the 
top. Before the chair is a table, at which 
sit the clerks, who take minutes of the' 
proceedings, read the title of bills, &c. In 
the centre of the room, between the table 
and the bar, is a capacious area. The 
seats for the members occupy each side 
and both tmds of the room, with the ex- 
ception of the passages. There are five 
rows of seats, rising in gradation above 
each other, with short backs, and green 
morocco cushions. The seat on the floor, 
on the right hand of the speaker, is called 
the treasury bench^ because there many 
of the members of administration usually 
sit. The side immediately opposite is 
occupied by the leading members of the 
opposition. There are coffee rooms at- 
tached to the house, for the accommoda- 
tion of the inernbei*s. They coiiumiiii- 
cate directly with the house, and arc for 
the use of members only, many of whom 
dine there during a long debate ; and so 
near is the spot to the chief chamber, 
that the voice of a speaker who talks in a 
high tone, or cheering, may be distinctly 
lieard. Stningera from the gallery may 
get sandwiches, &c. at the bar, as a favor ; 
but they are not permitted to enter the 
rooms. The whole is under tlie super- 
intendence of the housekeeper. Should 
the bell ring, to announce that a division 
is about to take place, and to direct the mes- 
sengers and oflicers to lock all the doors 
leading to the house or its lobby, an oinus- 
•ng sfiectacle is beheld : mcmliers are seen 
running in all directions, with the utmost 
haste, to get into the house before the 
fatal key is turned. 

Steppe (from the Russian step yO , desert ; 
also a dry plain}. The stcp[)es of Russia, 
wiiich are not unlike the landes of Gui- 
enne, in France, and the heaths of North- 
ern Germany, are in part susceptible of 
cultivation ; and they afford pasturage for 
the numerous herds of the nomadic tribes. 
In the extensive steppes of Astrachan, 
between the Volga and the Ural, the Cal- 
mucs Olid Nogay Tartars rove with their 
cattle. They produce several sorts of 
flowers, herl^ and are frequented by 
wild goats and birds. 

St^re. (See French Decimal System^ 
vol. V., p. 205.) • 
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Stereographic PaojECTioy. (See 
’ Pmecfton of the Sphere.) 

Stereometry (from crcpwj, solid, and 
measure) ; literally, the measure of 
solids ; a branch of geometry, the name of 
,\vhich would make it applicable to the 
nii'iisiirenient of all solids, but which, in 
fart, is limited, by elementary geometry, 
to a certain number, and is made to em- 
brace other qualities in addition to their 
solid contents. The solids of which it 
treats, are those inscribed within plane 
burlaces, and a few inscribed within curved 
surlaces, viz. the cylinder, cone and 
sphere : all the olhei-s it leaves to the 
higher geometry. A solid, in geometry, 
is that which has length, breadth, and 
thickness. If the body in question is a 
prism (q. v.), its height indicates how 
many layers, each equal to its base, must 
be laid one above the other, in order to 
Ibrm the solid figure ; in other words, the 
contents of the prism ore equal to the 
product of the height multiplied by the 
base. The same is the cjise, as will be 
readily seen, with the cylinder, (q.v.) A 
prism of three sides may be divided, as is 
easily shown by actual cutting, into three 
I)yramid8 (q. v.), each of three sides, of 
the same height and base with the prism. 
A prism of many sides, and a pyramid of 
many sides, may be divided into as many 
three-sided prisms or pyramids as die 
base has sides; hence (he contents of 
every ■pyramid are equal to a third of the 
product of the height multiplied by the 
iiase. The same is the case with the 
cone (q. v.), which has a circle for its 
base, i. e. a polygon of innumerable sides, 
and, therefore, can be considered as a 
pyramid. A sphere (q. y.) may be con- 
sidered as composed of an infinite numlier 
of pyramids, all of which have their ver- 
tices in the centre of the sphe1*e : its con- 
tents, therefore, are equal to a third ol thd 
product of its surface (which makes the 
sum of the bases of all tJiese pyraniids)and 
its radius. These are the chief points of 
stereometry ; but it also teaches how to 
compare the various solids with each 
other, and to ascertain their superficial 
coiiTeiits. — See Hossfold’s Lower and 
Higher Practical Stereometry (1812, 4to.); 
see, also, the article Stereometry in the 
fourth volume of Klugel’s Mathem. Dic- 
tionary (in German), by Molweide (Leip- 
sic, im). , 

Stereotype pRiNTip. (See Pn7Utng.) 

Sterling ; an epithet of English 
money of account. It is by some de- 
rived from easterlingy a name by which 
the Hansqgtics were called in some of 
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the western countries of Europe ; others 
derive it from the Anglo-Saxon sietyrt 
(rule, or law). (See Coins.) 

Stern ; the posterior part of a ship, or 
that part which is presented to the view 
of a spectator, placed on the continua- 
tion of the keel, behind. 

Stern-Post ; a long, straight piece of 
timber, erected on the extremity of the 
keel, to sustain the rudder and termi- 
nate the ship behind. It is usually mark- 
ed, like the stein, with a scale of feet, 
from the keel upwards, in order to ascer- 
tain the draught of water abaft. 

Sterne, Lawrence, a divine, and an 
original writer, the son of a lieutenant in 
the army, was born at Clonmell, in Ire- 
land, in November, 1713, and wa« put to 
school at Halifax, in Yorkshire, in 1722, 
whence he removed to Cambridge, and 
studied for the church. He took his degree 
of master of arts in 1740, before which he 
was advanced ; and, by the intci-est of doc- 
tor Sterne, his uncle, a prebeiidary of 
Durham, he obtained the living of Sutton, 
a prebend of Y ork, and, subsequently, by 
the interest of his wife, whom he married 
in 1741, the living of Stillington, at which, 
and at Sutton, he performed tlr» clerical 
duties for nearly twenty Years. During 
this period, he appears .^have amused 
himself with books, painting, music, and 
shooting, but was little known beyond his 
vicinity, the only production of his pen 
l>eing his humorous satire upon a greedy 
church dignitary of York, entitled the 
History of a Watch Coat. In 1759, 
following, appeared the two firat vol- 
umes of his celebrated Tristram Shan- 
dy, which drew upon him praise and 
censure of every kind, and became so 
popular that a bookseller engaged for its 
continuance on very lucrative terms. 
Accordingly a third and fourth volume 
appeared in 1761, a fiflli and sixth in 
1762, a seventh and eighth in 1764, and a 
ninth, singly, in 1766. If, in the ground- 
work of Uiis extraordinary production, a 
resemblance may be traced to tlie ridicule 
of pedantry and false philosophy in Scrib- 
lerus, the style and filling up are chiefly 
his own, although he bonx)wed entii*e 
passages from Burton’s Anatomy of Mel- 
ancholy, and the works of bishop Hall 
and others. In 1768, he produced his 
Sentimental Journey (in 2 vols., 12ino.), 
which, by a number of pathetic incidents, 
and vivid strokes of national and charac- 
teristic delineation, is rendered extremely 
entertaining, and acquired a more general 
reputation than even its predecessor. In 
1760 appeared two volumes of Sermons 
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of Mr. Yorick, to wliich he added two 
additional volumes in 1766, with his own 
name. He died of pulmonary consump- 
tion, in March, 1768, leaving a widow and 
one daughter. The latter, who was 
married to a French gentleman, pub- 
lished a collection of her father’s let- 
ters, in three volumes, 12mo., to which 
were prefixed memoirs of his life and 
family. In the same year, an anonymous 
editor published Letters between Yorick 
and Eliza, which were regarded as the 
autlientic correspondence, in a strain of 
high sentimental friendship, between 
Sterne and Mrs. Draper, an accomplished 
East Indian lady. His private character 
was by no means honorable to his genius, 
affording another proof that the power of 
expressing and conceiving strong feelings 
by no means implies that they will influ- 
ence tlie conduct. 

Sternhold, Thomas ; the principal 
author of the metrical version of the 
Psalms long used in public worsliip in our 
churches, and not yet entirely discon- 
tinued. He was a native of Hampshire, 
and educated at Oxford, and became 
mom of the robes to Henry VIII, who 
left him<a legicy of 100 marks. He held 
a similar ofl^ under Edward VI, in 
whose reign m died, in August, 1549. 
The principal coadjutor of Stemhold, in 
his versification of the Psalter, was John 
Hopkins ; and the names of these persons 
have become a proverbial designation of 
bad poets. Stemhold also produced Cer- 
tayne Chapters of the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, drawen into Metre, which were 
published after his death. 

Sterpcutation. (See Sneezing.) 

Stesichorus ; a Greek lyric poet, bom 
at Himera, in Sicily, about B. C. 612. 
He composed a number of works, which 
were highly esteemed by the ancients. 
Horace spe^s of Stesichori graves canuz^ 
nee; and Dionysius Halicarnassus says, 
that he had all the graces of Pindar and 
Simonides, while he surpassed them both 
in the grandeur of his subjects. He was 
the first who introduced into the ode the 
triple division of strophe, antistrophe, and 


epode ; and he is said to have tlience 
derived his ^nanie, which was* before* 
Tisias. A few fhignients of his works, 
to the amount of fifty or sixty lines, alone 
remain. — See Kleine’s Stesichori Frag- 
nunta (Berlin, 1828), with a preliminary 
treatise. 

Stethoscope (from chest); an 

instrument consisting of a short tube, 
widening towards one end, with which 
physicians have, for some yearn, been^ 
accustomed to examine the intenid staW 
of the human body (e. g. in diseases 
of the lungs and other internal organs, 
also in hernia, and the condition of 
women in pregnancy, &c.), by applying « 
the stetho8Coj)e to the chest or abdomen, 
and putting the ear to the narrower end. 
Many disorders may be distinguished 
very clearly in this way ; and tlie instru- 
ment has proved, in the hands of many 
physicians, a useful invention. — See La- 
ennec, Auscvltaiion Midiate (Paris, 1819). 

Stettin ; a town of Prussia, capital of 
Pomerania, and of a government and cir- 
cle of the same name, situated on the 
Oder, about (K) miles from the Baltic, 
80 miles north-east of Berlin; Ion. 14° 
46' E. ; lat. 53° 20^ N. It stands on an 
eminence on the left bank of the Oder, 
and has three suburbs, five gates, and 
several squares. The principal public 
buildings are the castle, government 
house, arsenal, barracks, hospitals, ex- 
change, theatre, and public library. It 
has five Lutheran churches, an aca- 
dcmical^mnasium, college, &c. Popu- 
lation, 32,191. Stettin is a place of ex- 
tensive trade, the great outlet of the 
manufactures of Silesia, and the depot 
of colonial goods and foreign fabrics re- 
quired by that province, as well as by 
Berlin, and other towns in Brandenburg. 
The number of vessels entered here, in 
•1814, was 1534; cleared, 1180. Vessels 
drawing more than seven feet water 
stop at Swinemunde. (See Oder.) The 
leading articles of export are linen, com, 
and timber of imports, coffee, sugar, 
cotton, dye-woods, and wine. The man- 
ufactures are very various. 
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Rhythm, in general, means a measured 
division of time. The rhythm, in dancing, 
is made manifest to the eyes by steps, and, 
in music and language, to the ears by 
tones. {See the beginning of the article 
Dancing.) We must refer the fondness 
for rhythm, in the human mind, to its love 
of order, harmony, symmetry, which lies 
at the basis of all the arts. As song, mu- 
sic and dancing sprung from the same 
sources, and, in the earliest periods of na- 
tions, are actually united, the rhythm of 
all three has much in common. The 
rhythm of poetry is susceptible of the 
same exact divisions of time as the rhythm 
of dancing and music ; but rhetorical 
rhytlitn is satisfied with a pleasing ca- 
dence of syllables — an approximation to 
the rhythm of verse, particularly at the 
beginning and end of periods. The ora- 
tor or eloquent prose writer arranges his 
words in an expressive and pleasing suc- 
cession, but he does not follow precise 
rules, like the vei-sifier. The jioetical 
rhythm, like every species of rhythm, rc- 
uires a succession of motions of regular 
uration, which, variously interrupted, must 
yet be obvious, and combined according to 
tlie rules of beauty and gmee, so as to form 
a harmonious whole. In order to make 
rhythm please, its constituent parts must 
excite the feeling of variety in harmony 
or unity. The various j>arts must form a 
whole, and exhibit a beginning, middle 
and end, l)y n measured rise and fall. 
Those [)arts which receive the ictus, the 
stress, of the rhythm are called arsis (eleva- 
tion), the other parts thesis (posUio, de- 
pression). To denote the arsis, the com- 
mon acute accent is used ('), e. g. 

Singula quesque locum, tenednt sortlta decihUer. 

The arsis must by no means be confound- 
ed with (fie long syllable, nor the thesis 


with the short syllable. As the short syl- 
lable is the smallest constituent part of a 
verse, it is considered as the original unit 
for the measure of time in the rhythm, 
and is called a time, or mora. The abso- 
lute duration of this unit depends upon 
the quickness or slowness with which the 
rhythmical composition is. uttered. The 
smallest rhythmical magnitude is the foot, 
by which every union of arsis and thesis 
is understood. A single word ,may con- 
stitute n foot ; or the beginning and end of 
the foot may be in the middle of words, as 
in the following verse : 

Cont^m-nit, dr-tibus-que vi-vit de-ditiim iurpis-si- 
mis. 

Rhythm can be imagined without words, 
and may be indicated by notes, or other 
signs of long and short syllables. Hence 
the rhythm may also be divided different- 
ly from the words, as we have just seen ; 
and the division of the words should not 
agree with the rhythmical feet, except 
where a rhythmical series is concluded, or 
the pausing of a part of the same requires 
a break in the text. In all other cases, the 
divisions of the rhythm ought to separate 
the parts of "words as much as possible, 
which is called ccesura, (q. v.) The 
Greeks distinguished the feet according to 
the number of units of time contained 
in them. The Romans divided them, 
according to the number of syllables, 
into four of two syllables, eight of 
three syllables, and sixteen of four syl- 
lables, and called them, with the Greeks, 
thus : 

1. Feet of two Syllables. 

^ Pyrrhichius. 

Spondeus. 

— w Choreus, or Trochceus. 
w — Iambus. 
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2. Feet of three Syllables. 
w Tribrachys. 

M0I08SUS. 

— w Dactylus. 
w— Anapsestus. 

^ — w Ampliibr^chys. 

— — Amphimacer. 

^ Baccheus. 

w PuUmbacheus, or Antibacbeiis. 

3 . Feet of four SyllMes. 
Proceleasmaticus (DipyiThich- 

lUS.) 

Dispondeus. 

— N.. — Dichor<*us, or Ditrochajiis. 

^ ^ _ Dijanibus. 

— w w — Choriaiiibus. 

^ ^ Aiitispastus. 

w Ionic us a minore. 

lonicus a niajore. 

— w w Paeon primus. 

w — w ^ Pieon sccundus. • 

w — w Pieon tertius. 
w w — Paioii quartiis. 

w Epitritus primus. v 

_ E])itritus sccundus. 

— Epitritus tertius. 

Epitritus quartus. 

These feet are pimple or compound, re- 
dundant or retreliched. The first consist 
of but one arsis and thesis, as 
sL. w w &c. The second 

consist of two of each sort, of whicli 
one arsis and tliesis, taken together, is 
considered as a single arsis or thesis, as 

t y t \ J- ^ JL 3 #ir 

v^, , 01 

— ^ . The third are such as contain, 
besides a simple foot, a short ])refix or af- 
fix, or in wliich feet of unlike quantity 
are connected with each other, as ~ w, 

t I , 1 \ I ^ 

— ^ ^ , ^ The fourth sort are 

feet which, with two arsises, have but one 
thesis, or have two arsises immeiliately 
succeeding each other without a the- 
sis lictween, e. g. — 


Slatk. Clfy slate {Thon Schi^er of 
tlie Germans) and arfcHHte. By the earlj 
English geologists, this rock was cal let 
argillaceous schistus^ and it is denominatiM 
phyllade by the modem French writei-s 
The stnicture of slate is eminently foli 
ated or schistose, separating, in some of iti 
varieties (as in the roofing slate, for ex 
ample), into lamina* as thin as pasteboard 
Prevailing color gray of various shades 
it is also bluish, reddish and greenish 
opaque and dull ; yields to the knife, Imi 
varies considerably, as respects hardness 
ill its ditVerent vuriclies ; fissile ; specifu 
gravity 2.7. When moistened, it emit! 
an argillaceous odor. The common root 
ing slate appears to consist very nearly ol 
the following ingredients : — 


^ilex, 4'^.0{ 

Ahimine, 2.".5( 

Oxide of iron, 1 1 .ot 

Potash, 4.7C 

Magnesia, l.tiO 

Carbon, 30 

Water, 7.00 


But slate varies exceedingly in its chemi- 
cal coiistitiuion, as rniglit very naturally 
lie expected, since it is a mixed rock, con- 
sisting of very minute individuals of 
<}uartz, feldspar and mica, to which are 
occasionally added scales of talc, and par- 
ticles of carbonaceous matter. 
slates which contain a large projiortion ot' 
fjiifartz, are called ivhet-slatc. In these, 
the mechanical composition is impalpable, 
and the fracture splintery in the smalls 
though slaty in the large. They are trans- 
lucent, iuitl of a grcenish-wiiite color. 
When magnesia entci*s largely into the 
comjmsition of slate rocks, they are dis- 
tinguished l^y their green color, and by 
their unctuous feel. These are the slati s 
wdiich, for the most part, have talc as an 
ingredient, and are often called (afe, or 
chlorite slates. When carbonaceous mat- 


^ , — — 

Of the 

simple feet, those only wliich have a long 
syllable in the arsis, and a short syllable 
in the tliesis, afford natural variety, as 
w-*-, The trochee 

and dactyle, therefore, the iambus and an- 
apest, are considered as the fundamental 
feet of all liiythm, with which the other 
feet can be brought into connexion by 
resolving a long syllable into two short 
ones, or by contracting two short into 
one long. (For more information, see 
Verse.) 


ter prevails to the ])roportion of eight or 
ten per cent., the slate soils more or less, 
and even writes. It is then called draw- 
ing slate^ or black chalk. This variety is 
softer than the preceding kinds, anti 
sometimes possesses the property of ad- 
hering to the tongue. Its specific gravity 
is only 2.18. A variety of slate called ad- 
hesive slate, from its property of adhering 
to the tongue, deserves to be inentionetJ, 
although it is very remote in its properties 
from the roofing slate, which may he 
considered as the type of the present 
rock. Fracture in the large slaty *, in the 
fine earthy ; color light gray J specific 
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gravity 2.08 ; easily broken ; absorbs wa- 
ter with a hissing noise. It consists of 


Silex, 62.50 

Magnesi^ 8.00 

Oxide of iron, 4.00 

Alu/nino, 0.25 

Carbon, 0.7.5 

Water, 22.00 


Still another argillaceous aggregate, which 
lias been treated of along with the slates, 
is the polishing slate. It differs from ad- 
hesive slate in not adhering forcibly to the 
tongue, in being very soft, and in having 
a low specific gravity, namely, 0.50 to 
0.60. — Slate, in vafieties approaching 
roofing slate, occurs in vast strata in prim- 
itive countries, and is often observed 
graduating into mica slate. Wherever its 
strata are contiguous to gmnite, gneiss or 
mica slate, it is noticeable that it has a 
more shining lustre : as it recedes, how- 
ever, from the primary rocks, its texture 
is more earthy. It is commonly divided 
into beds of various degrees of thickness, 
which arc generally much elevated ; and, 
from the natural divisions of the rock, 
they often form peaked and serrated 
mountains. The cleavage of these beds 
is ill a transverse direction, making with 
the slope of the bed an angle of about 60°. 
The finest variety which is used for roof 
slate Seldom forms entire mountains, but 
is generally imbedded in slate rocks of a 
coarser kind. Those kinds are selected 
for the covering of buildings which have 
the smoothest suiface, and split into the 
thinnest plates. Quarries of slate of this 
description are worked extensively in 
Westmoreland, Yorkshire, Leicestershire, 
North Wales, Coniwall and Devonshire. 
Excellent deposits of roofing slate occur 
at several places in Vermont, one df 
which is situated near Brattleboroiigh, 
upon the Connecticut river ; also in Mas- 
sachusetts, in Worcester county, where it 
is associated with the peculiar mica slate 
that contains anthracite coal. Excava- 
tions of considerable extent have been 
iiiatlc in Harvard and PepperelJ ; and the 
slate obtained has been employed both as 
a rooftng slate and for grave-stones. 
iVket slate is found in beds between strata 
of common slate in transition formations. 
The use of this variety for hones and 
whet-stones is well known. The most 
valuable kinds come from Sonnenberg, in 
Meiningen, and from Saalfeld. They are 
likewise brought from the Levant, It has 
been discovered, within a few years, in 
great perfection, over a very large extent 
of countiy in North Carolina. An inferi- 
RO * 


or variety occurs extensivdy in the vicin- 
ity of Boston, at Charlestown, Quincy and 
Malden. Talcose and chlorite slates are 
found abundantly in various parts of New 
England, cmd anord the gan^e for the 
most part of the native gold^ of the South- 
ern States. The drawing slate, which is 
used as a drawing material, comes from 
Italy, Spain, and Bayreuth in Thuringia. 
It has been oliserved also at several places 
in Rhode Island, and in the neighborhood 
of coal measures generally in the U. 
States. Adhesive slate occure only at 
Menil, Montant and Montmartre, near 
Paris. Polishing slate, which is believed 
to have been formed from the ashes of 
burnt coal, occurs at Planitz, near Zwick- 
au, and near Bilin, in Bohemia. It is 
used as a polisher of metals. 

South American Geology. The 
e(]uatorial regions of America exhibit the 
same composition of rock that we meet 
with in other parts of the globe. The 
only formations wliich Humboldt could 
not discover in his travels were those of 
chalk, i*oe-stone, gray-wacke, the topaz - 
rock of Wemer, and the confound of 
serpentine with ^anular limestone, which 
occui-s in Asia Minor. jGft-anite, in South 
America, constitutes the great basis which 
supports the other formations: above it 
lies gneiss : next comes micaceous schist, 
and then primitive schist. Granular lime- 
stone, chlorite schist, and primitive trap, 
often form subordinate beds in the gneiss 
and micaceous schist, which is very abun- 
dant, and sometimes alteniates with ser- 
pentine and sienite. The high ridge of 
the Andes is every where covered with 
formations of porphyry, basalt, phonolite, 
and green -stone ; and these, being often 
divided into columns, that appear from a 
distance like ruined castles, produce a 
very striking and picturesque effect. At 
the bottom of these hu^ mountains occur 
two different kinds of limestone ; the one 
with a silicious base, enclosing primitive 
masses, and sometimes cinnabar and coal ; 
the other with a calcareous base, and ce- 
menting secondary rocks together. — Plains 
of more than 600,000 square miles are 
covered with an ancient deposit of lime- 
stone, containing fossil wood and brown 
iron ore : on this rests the limestone of 
the higher Alps, presenting marine petri- 
factions at a vast elevation. Next appears 
a lamellar gypsum, imprecated with sul- 
phur and salt; and, still higher, another 
calcareous formation, whitish and homo- 
geneous, but sometimes cavernous. Again 
occurs calcareous sand-stone, then lamel- 
lar gypsum mixed with clay; and the 
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series toniiinates with calcareous masses, 
involving flints and hornstone. But what 
may j^erplex some geologists, is the sin- 
gular fact noticed by Humboldt, that the 
secondary formations in the new world 
have a most enormous thickness and ele- 
vation. Bede of coal are found in the 
neigliborhood of Santa Fe, 8650 feet 
above the level of tlie sea, and even at the 
height of 14,700, near Guanuco, in Peru. 
The plains of Bogota arc covered ^vith 
sandstone, gypsum, shell-limestone, and, 
ill some parts, with rock-salt. Fossil 
shells, which, in the old continent, have 
not been discovered higher than the sum- 
mits of the Pyi*enees,or 11,700 feet above 
the sea, were observed in Peru, near 
Miciilpampa, at the height of 12,800; 
*^nd again at that of 14,120; besides lU 
Giiancavelica, where sandstone also ap- 
pears. The basalt of Pichincha, near the 
city of Quito, has an elevation of 15,500 
feet ; while the top of tln^ Schneekoppe, 
in Silesia, is only 4950 feet above the sea^ 
the highest point in Germany where that 
s)>ecies of rock oci!urs. On the other 
iiand, granite, which in Europe crowns 
tlie loftie^ mountains, is not found in the 
American continent above the height of 
11,500 feet. It is scarcely known at all 
in the provinces of Quito and Peni. Tlie 
frozen summits of Chimborazo, Cayambe 
and Antisariu, consist entirely of porphy- 
r}% wdiich, on the flanks of the Andes, 
forms a mass of ten or tw'elve thousand 
feet in deptli. The sandstone near Cu- 
enca has a thickness of 5000 feet ; and 
the stupendous mass of pure quartz, on 
the west of Caxaniarc^, measures, perpen- 
dicularly, 9600 feet. It is likewise a re- 
markable fact, that the porphyiy of those 
mountains very freipieiitly contains honi- 
blende, but never quartz, and seldom 
mica. — ^The Andes of Chile have a dis- 
tinct nature from those three chains called 
the Maritime mountains, which have been 
successively formed by the waters of the 
ocean. This great interior structure ap- 
pears to be coeval with the creation of the 
world. It rises abruptly, and forms but 
a small angle with its base; its general 
shape being tliat of a pyramid, crowned at 
intervals with conical, and, as it were, 
crystallized elevations. It is composed of 
primitive rocks of quartz, of an enormous 
size and almost uniform coniiguration, 
containing no marine substances, which 
abound in the secondary mountains. 
From the Cordillera of this part of the 
Andes are obtained blocks of crystal of a 
size sufficient for columns of six or seven 
feet in length. The central Andes are 


rich beyond conception in all the \netals, 
lead only excepted. One of the most cu- 
rious ores found in the bowels of those 
mountains is the pacos, a compound of 
clay, oxide of iron, an<l muriate of silver,, 
with native silver. The mines of Mexico 
mid Peru, hitlicrto worked with remark- 
able success, so tar fixnn being exhausted, 
promise, under a liberal and improved 
system, to hoconie more productive lliau 
ever. Nature has, however, blended with 
those hidden treasures the active aliments 
of destruction. The wliole chain of tlui 
Andes is subject to the most terrible 
earth(|uakes. From Cotopaxi to the 
South sea, no fewer than forty volcanoes 
are constantly biiriiing, some of them, 
esfiecially the lower ones, ejecting lava, 
and others the muriate of ainmonia, scor- 
ified basalt, and porphyry, enormous 
quantities of water and inoya, or cla}, 
mixed with sulphur and caiiionaceous 
matter. (See, further, the articles wl/iae.v, 
lyUimond District^ Peru, Potoai, Brazil^ 

&.C.) 

Sparrow, or Finch (fringilla). The 
coiumou Eurojiean sparrow' is almost do- 
mesticated in that portion of the globe, 
frequenting the habitations of man, cviui 
in llie midst of pupiilons cities, and nest- 
ling under the eaves of houses, in holes in 
the w alls, ill pots placed for their use, &c. 
It is of a robust form, and has a fc^out(*r 
bill than the majority of the finches, it 
is found almost througlioiit the Eastern 
continent, supporting equally well severe 
cold and extreme heats. It is incon- 
veniently familiar, and its incessant and 
monotonous note is fatiguing to the ear. 
Ill many districts it is so numerous as to 
do great injury to the grain fields. Its 
voracity is eiUreme ; neither can its flesh 
Of jihunagc be ainilied to any useful 
purpose. Fortunately, wo are free from 
this pest on this side of the Atlantic. We 
have, in its place, the chipping sparrow, 
a delicate bird, almost as liunirmr, but 
iiow'ise obtrusive. We have, besides, 
numerous species of finch in the U, State.>. 
They are readily distinguished from other 
small birds, by the short, conical bill, with 
cutting edges, which seems pcculiarl}' 
adapted to the purpose of freeing seeds 
of the hulls — an o[)eration whicli tliese 
birds accomplish with great adroitness. 
Though granivorous, they feed their 
young on worms and soft insects only. 

Sphagnum; a very natural genus of 
mosses, easily recognised when once 
known, and remarkaole fiir the whitish 
color of the leaves. These filants are 
soft, flaccid, and, when moistened, absorb 
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water like a sponge, bnt become friable in 
(trying. They grow in moist places, and 
are usually saturated with water, often 
occupying, exclusively, considerable tracts 
.of marshy ground. The formation of 
peat, in such situations, is often owing, in 
a great measure, to the presence of these 
plants. They are found in all parts of 
the glol>e, from the equator to the jKjlur 
regions, and to the summits of the highest 
mountains. They are excellent for en- 
veloping the roots of plants intended for 
distant transportation. 

Spider (aranea). These well-known 
animals are amonej the most interesting 
of the insect worm, from their habits and 
mode of life. They differ essentially, in 
their internal structure, from insects 
firoper, and their external form is so pe- 
culiar that they are easily recognised. 
Tlie body is composed of two pieces only, 
the head being united with the thorax ; 
and the feet are always eight in number ; 
the jaws consist of two cylindrical, liorny 
jiicces, each having a palp, or ftieler, at 
base, and terminatecl by a movable hook ; 
the eyes are six or eight, variously dis- 
posed in the different genera, but always 
simple. They do not undergo metamor- 
phoses : all envelope their eggs in a co- 
coon of silk, vaiying, however, in form 
and texture. The spiders are now ar- 
ranged under numerous genera, differing, 
not only in anatomical charactei's, but very 
generally in their habits and the form of 
the web which they construct. The most 
familiar form of web is that of a wheel, 
perpendicular or slightly inclined, having 
its radii or spokes crossed by numerous 
concentric circles: in the centre of this 
the spider remains immovable, or more 
frequently in a little cell, at some distance 
from the web, but connected with it by 
tlireads. The struggles of an entangled 
insect communicate an undulatory motion 
to the whole web, which gives notice to 
the spider, who immediately sallies forth, 
and, if liis victim be small, seizes it at 
once, and immediately sucks its blood : if, 
however, it be too large to be thus dis- 
posed of; the spider rolls it with his hinder 
feet, encircling it with a new thread at 
every turn, until, sometimes, the insect is 
completely coated, when it may be de- 
voured at pleasure. Other spiders spin 
an irregular web, consisting of threads 
intersecting each other at every angle. 
Others, again, make a horizontal, closely- 
matted web, havhig a funnel-shaped re- 
treat, into which they convey their prey. 
Others rfloke only a retreat oy binding a 
few leaves together, from which they sally 


forth and seize insects whicii approach 
them. Some of these seem to be extreme- 
ly venomous ; for it is observed that no 
insect that has been once bitten by them, 
ever recovers, even though it be many 
times larger and more powerful than its 
adversary. Some are aquatic, and spin a 
cup-like web, which answers the purpose 
of a diving-bell, under which they disen- 
gage the air they bring down from the 
surface, and pass their lives feeding on 
aquatic insects. Some spiders spin no 
web, but take their prey by running; 
others, by approaching (juictly till within 
a certain distance, when they suddenly 
leap upon their prey. Other spiders foriii 
cylindrical and perpendicular holes in the 
ground, into which they retreat on the 
approach of danger. 

Spinage {smnacia oleracea). This plant 
is a native oi Persia, and has been culti- 
vated in Europe, as an esculent, for about 
two centuries. The root is annual; the 
stem herbaceous, smooth, upright, a foot 
or more high, and somewhat branching; 
the leaves alternate, pctiolate and arrow- 
shaped ; the flowers small and gi*eenish, 
disposed in several little bimcifes, in the 
axils of the superior leaves, and dicecious : 
in short, the whole plant much resembles 
some of the species of goose-foot (chenopo- 
dium)y to which genus it is allied in its 
botanical character. It is eaten sometimes 
ill salads, but more frequently, cooked in 
various manners. It is a wholesome and 
agreeable aliment, but contains little nutri- 
ment, and is not suitable for delicate 
stomachs. The plant is of tlie easiest cul- 
ture, and may be pi-ocured nearly all the 
year round, by sowing at intervals of time. 
It requires a rich soil, and frequent water- 
ing in dry weather. 

Spinoza, Baruch, or, as he translated 
his name, Benedict, was born, in 1632, at 
Amsterdam, of a Jewisli-Portuguese fam- 
ily, and early gave proof of a reflecting 
mind and an independent spirit, which a 
scanty education only excited to new ef- 
forts. He was early dissatisfied with the 
instructions of the rabbins, and deter- 
mined to examine for himself. The good- 
ness of his disposition could not pi*e- 
serve him from persecution when his 
mode of thinking was discovered. He 
was calumniated and accused before tlie 
synagogue. He refuted the accusations 
with calmness, in spite of menace on 
one hand, and zealous attempts to con- 
vert him on the other, but was at length 
excommunicated. He received the sen- 
tence with ecfuanimity, and thenceforth 
joined no particular rehgious denomina- 
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tion. After this event, Spinoza learned 
Latin and Greek of Van den Endo, a 
Dutch physician, and fell in love with his 
daughter ; but a rival succeeded in win- 
ning her affections, and Spinoza remained 
iinmairied. The Jews still persecuted 
him, and even attempted to assassi- 
nate him. Meanwhile, he continued his 
investigations, at first following the 
doctrines of Descartes, as Ids Princi- 
ples of the Cartesian Philosophy show, 
and, for support, employed himself in 
grinding optical glasses. — See Siegwart, 
On the Connexion of Spinozism with 
the Cartesian Philosophy (Tub., 181G) ; 
and Ritter, On the Influence of the Philos- 
ophy of Descartes (Leipsic, 181G). Through 
the intrigues of the Jews, he was bani^- 
ed from Amsterdaiii by the magistrates for 
several months, and retired quietly to the 
house of a friend. He then went to 
Rynsburg, in the vicinity of Leyden, 
and to Voorburg, near the Hague, where 
lie devoted himself, for three or four 
years, to philosophical investigations ; 
and at length, in compliance with the 
solicitations of several friends, he settled 
penhanently at the Hague. Here he pub- 
lished his two principal works. Even his 
enemies allow that he was very temper- 
ate, regular and frugal : in the intercourse 
of life, he was kind and gentle, always 
affable and equable, patient, diligently 
emjdoyed in writing or making telescopes, 
so that he would remain at home for 
three months together, seeking his cliief 
recreation in a pipe of tobacco, or in ob- 
serving the contests of flies wdth spiders. 
His disinterestedness appears from the 
circumstance that he refused a gift of 
2000 florins and a valuable legacy 
from his friend Van Vries, who then be- 
queathed to him an annuity of 500 florins, 
which Spinoza reduced again to 300. To 
his avaricious sisters he gave up all his 
patrimony, which was legally adjudged 
to him, except a single bed, that he might 
assert his right. lie had many distin- 
guished friends with whom he corre- 
sponded. The prince of Cond6 invited 
him to visit him, in 1672, at Utrecht, and 
sent him a passport. Spinoza accepted 
the invitation, but missed seeing the prince, 
who had been obliged by business to 
leave the city. The elector palatine was 
anxious to draw him to Heidelberg as 
professor of philosophy, with libei^ to 
lecture as he should see fit ; but Spinoza 
refused. For more than twenty years he 
had a tendency to consumption, and for 
this reason he observed the strictest tem- 
perance ; but owing to the clearness of his 
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mind, and the usual kindness of nature to 
those who labor under this disease, he 
was calm and cheerful. He died in 1677. 
Several different authors have written his 
life, especially Diez (Dessau, 1783) and* 
Philipson (Brunswick, 1790). His works 
in the Latin language are, 1. the Prin- 
ciples of the Philosophy of Descartes, 
with an appendix, containing metaphys- 
ical opinions (Amsterdam, 166.3, 4to.) ; 2. 
a Treatise, polifleal and theological, in 
which it is shown not only that freedom 
of thought can exist without endangering 
the public peace and virtue, but that it must 
necessarily stand or fall with them (1670, 
4to.); 3. Posthumous Works (Amster- 
dam, 1677, 4to.) ; to wit, a. Ethics, dem- 
onstrated geometrically ; &. a Treatise on 
Politics; c. an unfinished work on the 
Improvement of the Mind ; d. an unfin- 
ished Hebrew Grammar; and c. Let.ei’s. 
H. E. G. Paulus published these works 
of Spinoza in two volumes (Jena, 1802—3). 
His system is principally laid down in his 
Ethics, although valuable information is 
also to be obtained respecting it from his 
letters. Spinoza felt, like every other phi- 
losopher, the longing to elevate himself to 
a point at which the struggle between 
matter and mind, liberty and neces- 
sity, &c., is done away, and all di.scor<l 
ceases. This led him to the idea of an 
original substance embracing all existence. 
Sulistance, of course, in this sense, means 
something very different from w hat we 
usually understand by the wonl. (See 
Substance.) This original substance, in 
which all contradictions cease, and all 
subjects of finite consciousness disap- 
pear, he called God ; by which he under- 
stood that wdiich has an independent ex- 
istence, and the understanding of which 
requires not the idea of any thing els»\ 
This substance, according to him, is infi- 
nite, and nought else exists ; it is incapa- 
ble of creating any thing material or in- 
tellectual, for all matter and mind arc 
comprehended in itself ; its attributes are 
infinite thought and infinite extension. 
God, this all-embracing being, can act 
only in accordance with the establish- 
ed order, for otherwise we must suppose 
him capable of a change of nature, or 
that there exists a nature different from 
his own. Thought and extension, spirit and 
matter, the finite and infinite, motion and 
repose, good and evil, causes and effects, 
are attributes of this sole substance, which 
produces nothing but modifications of it- 
self. All that exists is only a ^ecessary 
succession of modes of bemg in a sub- 
stance for ever the same. , It is impossi- 
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Mo to give, in a work like the present, a 
satisfactory sketcli of this system, which is 
very liable to be misunderstood, as it often 
has been. We can only refer the reader 
to the works mentioned below. The 
morality of Spinoza is founded mainly on 
lorce and utility. — See Jacobi’s work, The 
Doctrines of Spinoza^ in Letters to Mendels- 
sohn (Herfin, 1785; 2d ed., 1789); Moses 
Mendelssohn’s JUonw’rijg* Hours (Berlin, 2d 
ed. 178(d) ; and To the IHends of Lessings 
an Jlppendix to the Correspondence of Ja- 
cobi (Berlin, 1786); also God and JSlature, 
according to the System of Spinoza^ by 
(r. K. lleydenrcich (Leipsic, 1789), with 
Jiis Jinimadversioncs in Mosis Mendelii Filii 
Refutationem^ etc, (Leipsic, 1786) ; also 
Fraiike On the modem Fate of Spinozism, 
and its Influence on Philosophy generally 
(Sleswic, 1812). 

Sponge (spongia)'^ a marine produc- 
tion, generally to be met with in the shops 
ill ])ic(*es only. Its texture is cavenioiis 
and porous. Its gi*eat elasticity, and its 
])roperty of imbibing, and as readily part- 
ing with, a large quantity of water, render 
it useful. Sponge is to be chosen as light 
as possible, perfectly clean, and free fi*oin 
stone, of as pale a color as may be, with 
small holes, and fine, and soft to the 
touch. It grows in tlie Archipelago, 
at considerable depths, on the rocks, 
about some of the islands there ; and mul- 
titudes of people make a trade of diving 
for irf It is also common in the Mediter- 
ranean and inany otlier seas, though in 
general browner or yellower, and not so 
tine as that of the Archipelago. It ad- 
heres in large masses to rocks and stones, 
sometimes to large shells, and is either 
round. Hat, or hollow, like a funnel. There 
has been much dispute among naturalists 
concerning the real nature of the sponge ; 
nor is it yet satisfactorily decided wheth- 
er it belongs to the animal or vegetable 
kingdom. But it apyiears to be destitute 
of irritability as well as of any locomotive 
power; and some recent writers have 
maintained that it is during a part of its 
existence a vegetable, and during the vest 
an animal. The opinion that sponge is, like 
coral, the work of a polype, is erroneous. 

Spotted Fever. (See page 600.) 

Sprat, or Sardine (cliipea sprattus); 
a small lish, hardly distinguishable, at first 
sight, from the herring, but smaller and 
more slender. It is found in the North 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, and keeps 
usually in the deyiths of the ocean ; but 
during the autumn approaches the shore 
in vast numbera, for the purpose of depos- 
iting its spawn. The fishery is very lu- 


crative, and has become an important 
liranch of commerce in many parts of 
Europe. Sprats are taken in the same 
manner as herrings, except that the nets 
have smaller meshes ; but it is necessary 
to fmh them liefore bringing them to land. 

Spruce {ahies). The spiiices are more 
strictly confined to the north than the 
pines, and their deep, gloomy forests form 
a striking feature in the vegetation of tlie 
colder pails of North America, Asia and 
Euro|>e. In the U. States, they became 
rare south of the forty-second parallel of 
latitude, and are altogether wanting be- 
yond the fortieth, except on the moun- 
tains, while in the upper parts of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, they con- 
stitute the greater portion of the entire 
forest. They are, however, successfully 
cultivated for ornament much farther 
south. They are distinguished from the 
pines by their habit, and by their solitary 
evergreen leaves, deprived of a sheath at 
the base. — The black or double spruce 
(A, nigra) is very abundant in Lower 
Canada, Newfoundland, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Maine, and the upper parts of 
New Hampshire and Vermont. It grows 
to the height of seventy or eighty feet, 
with a trunk a foot or a ftjot and a half iu 
diameter ; and, as the summit has a regu- 
lar pyramidal form, a solitary tree makes 
a beautiful appearance. The timber is 
distinguished for lightness, strength and 
elasticity, and furnishes most of the spare 
used for vessels in the U. States. These 
spars ai*e exported to the West Indies and 
to Britain, where they are preferred to 
those of the Norway s})ruce; but they 
are not sufficiently large for the yards of 
ships of war. Knees for vessels, made 
from the base of the trunk and one of 
the prin(;ipal roots, are much used in 
Maine, and sometimes also at Boston. 
The timber is, besides, extensively sawed 
into boards, which are sold one fourth 
cheaper than those of the white pine, and 
are exported to the West Indies and to 
England. — ^The red spruce is a mere va- 
riety of this timber, produced by a differ- 
ence in soil. It is chiefly with the young 
bnuiches of this species that the whole- 
some drink called spruce beer is prepared. 
— ^The wdiite or single spruce (A, edba) in- 
habits the same districts, but is less abun- 
dant. It is a smaller tree, rarely exceed- 
ing fifty feet in height, and twelve or six- 
teen inches in diameter at the base of the 
trunk. The w'ood is employed for the 
same purposes as the preceding, but is 
inferior in quality. The fibres of the 
roots are very flexible and tough, and after 
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ninccration in water are used in Canada 
to stitch together die birch-bark canoes. It 
is distinguished from the preceding by its 
less crowded leaves, and their pale green 
color, and the longer and more cylindrical 
form of its cones. It is much esteemed 
in Euroiie as an ornamental tree, and is 
frequently cultivated in parks and gar- 
dens. — ^The American silver lir bed- 
samea) is still less than the white spruce, 
and rarely exceeds forty feet in height. It 
is a beautiful tree, having the leaves long- 
er than those of the black spruce, and 
silvery beneath. The cones are four or 
live inches in length, cylindrical, obtuse 
and violaceous. The wood is light, but 
slightly resinous, and is little used. A few 
bottles of the tur|)entine are collected 
and sold under the improper name of balm 
of Gilead ; and this rem^y has acquired 
some celebrity, in England, in certain 
stages of the pulrnonaiy consumption. 
This is a fiivorite ornamental tree in ma- 
ny ])art8 of the U. States, — The hemlock 
spruce {A. Canadensis) is readily distin- 
guished by having the leaves distichous, 
or disposed in two ranks, and the cones 
terminal. It is one of our most beautiful 
trees, an^ is particularlv valuable for the 
j}ropertie.s of Jhe bark. (See Hemlock 
ISpruce.y^The European firs are more 
lofty than our own, but the ])roperties of 
the timber are analogous: thatof tlie Nor- 
way spruce [A, communis) is called while 
deal in England. 

Spunge. (See Sponge^ on page 597.) 

Squill. The ofticinal squill [scilla 
maritima of Linneeus) is now referred to 
the genus omilhogalum. This plant is 
allied to the onion, wdiich it somewhat 
resembles : there are six stamens and a 
single style ; the calyx is wanting, and the 
corolla is deeply divided into six seg- 
ments: the root is a bulb almost as large 
as a man’s head, and similar in form and 
structure to that of the onion ; the stem 
upright, cylindrical, leiminated by a long 
raceme of white Sowers : the leaves ap- 
pear after the flowers, and are all radical, 
very large, oval-lanceolate and fleshy. It 
grows on the sandy coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. The bull) has a nauseous, bit- 
ter and acrid taste, but is destitute of any 
perceptible odor. It is poisonous to sev- 
eral animals, and, if much handled, pro- 
duces ulcers on the skin. In large doses, 
it occasions vomiting, strangury, inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels, &c. ; 
but in small doses, acts simply as an ex- 
pectorant and diuretic. It has been much 
esteemed from antiquity, and its various 
preparations are much used in medicine. 


Squirrel (sciurus) ; a genus of quadru- 
peds, belonging to the rodentioy or*gnaw- 
ers, distinguished from most animals of 
the tribe by the compressed form of the 
lower incisors. The upper lip is cleft; 
the fur soft and silky ; the molar teeth 
are four on each side of the lower jaw, 
and five in the upper, tlie first of which is 
only a small tubercle, often shed with 
age; the incisors are two in each jaw; 
the toes are onned with hooked nails, by 
means of w hich these animals ai*e enabled 
to climb trees, among the branches of 
wdiich they pass their lives, feeding on 
the fruit. Their light and gi*aceful mo- 
tions, their beauty, and extreme neatness, 
have made them general favorites. When 
on die ground, they move by successive 
leaps, with the tail extended and undu- 
lating ; but the forest is their home, and 
they display wonderful activity in leaj)- 
ing from branch to branch, sometimes 
stopping to listen, sitting erect upon their 
hinder limbs, with the tail elevated like a 
plume. In the same posture they take their 
food, using their fore-feet like hands. The 
hardest nuts serve them for nutriment, and 
the facility with which they cut through 
the shell is remarkable. They build nests 
of sticks and leaves, in the tops of trees, 
or sometimes in hollow trunks. Previous 
to the approach of winter, they lay up 
large hoards of nuts and grain for future 
use. When in captivity, they pennit 
themselves to be handled, withouf ever 
appearing to distinguish the person who 
takes care of them, or experiencing any 
real attachment for him. The species 
are numerous in the U. States, but at 
present are not very well understood. In 
some districts, they multiply so exceeding- 
ly as to become a pest to the farmers, 
literally laying waste the cornfields : the 
woods and ^elds seem then to be alive 
vfith them, and sometimes they make 
partial migrations, during which, vast 
numbers are drowned in crossing rivers. — 
The fox squirrel (S. vidpimis) inhabits, 
exclusively, the pine forests of the South- 
ern States, and is our largest species. The 
body is fourteen inches in length, and the 
tail sixteen. The color is gray and black, 
or mottled, &c. — S. capistratus is a varie- 
ty having the nose white. — The cat squir- 
rel (S, cinereus) is found in the Northern 
and Middle States, and is distinguished 
by its size and by the fur being less coarse 
in its texture. The length of the body is 
twelve inches, and of the tail fourteen ; 
the color cinereous above, and white 
beneath ; the tail is less distichous than in 
the others, and striped with blaok. There 
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are four molta teeth only on each side 
of the ^pper jaw.-— The giiy squirrel (51 
Carolirurma) is still very common in most 
of the U. States, especially in oak, 
hickory and chestnut forests. Formerly, 
it was so abundant in many districts as to 
'become a scourge to the inhabitants. It 
is remarkable for its beauty and activity, 
and, when kept in confinement, is ex- 
ceedingly playful and mischievous. It is 
much smaller than the two preceding; 
the color is usually fine bluish-gray, mixed 
with a slight tinge of orange, and the tail 
is edged with white. These three species 
often occur entirely black, and in this 
state have been described as a distinct 
species. — ^The great-tailed squirrel (S. 
macrourua) is the most common species on 
the M issouri. It is a large species, of a fer- 
ruginous color, and has die tail larger than 
the others. — ^The red squirrel, chick-a-ree, 
or Hudson’s bay squirrel (S. Hvdsonius)^ 
is a beautiful species, very common in the 
Northern States. The ears are distinctly 
tufted ; the color is reddish-brown above, 
pale beneath, with a pretty distinct black 
line on each flank. It is smaller dian the 
gray squirrel. — S. quadrivUtaius is a very 
small species, inhabiting the vicinity of 
the Rocky mountains, about die head 
waters of the Platte and Arkansas. The 
general color is reddish above, mixed widi 
black, and whitish beneath, widi four 
broad white lines on the back. It has not 
been Observed to ascend trees, but nestles 
in holes, or on the edges of rocks; and the 
nest is composed of a most extraordinary 
quantity of different vegetable substances, 
sometimes suflicient to fill a cart. Its 
principal food seems to consist of the 
seeds of the pine. — ^The ground squirrel 
{tamias lysten) has been separated from 
sciuruSj on account of the presence of 
cheek-pouches ; it differs also, somewhat^ 
in its habits, as it makes a burrow, gene- 
rally, about the roots of trees, or along 
fences and walls, often of considerable 
extent, and having several branches, and 
always two openings. It is one of the 
most familiar animals in the U. States, 
and is usuallv seen running along fences 
and walls ; Wt it occasionally ascends 
trees. On tlie back are five lon^tudinal 
black bands, separated on each side by 
two white ones. It is a veiy firetly and 
lively animal.— The common flying squir- 
rel (pteromys vduceUa) differs from sciu^ 
ru 5 m having the skin on tlie aides very 
loose, and capable of being spre^ out 
when the limbs are extended, with the 
assistance of an additional bon& articu- 
lated witluthe wrist. By means: of this 


structure, the flying squirrels are enabled 
to make surprising leaps ; taking advan- 
tage of the wind, they launch into the air, 
buoyed up as by a parachute, and sail 
swiftly and obliquely downwards. It is. 
an exceedingly beautiful animal, very 
common in many parts of the U. States. 
Another and larger species is found in 
Canada and about the Rocky mountains. 
The squirrels of North America are far 
from being well understood, and, proba- 
bly, more will be discovered, especially 
about the Rocky mountains and in the 
region beyond. It is much to be regret- 
terl, that the author of the Fauna of Brit- 
ish North America, while waiting at 
New York for a passage to England, did 
not avail himself of the opportunity to 
visit the Philadelphia museum ; as much 
of the confusion respecting the animals 
brought by the expedition of Lewis and 
Clarke might then have been removed. 
Lewis’s squirrel (sciurus LetoisH of 
Hamilton Smith) (see GriflSth’s Transla- 
tion of Cuvier) is a marmot (^tnm'ohilus, 
probably the S.* Franklinii); Clarke’s 
squirrel of the same author, is also a sper- 
mophUus; the nails of these animals are 
too straight to permit them tfl ascend 
trees. There exists, however, in the 
collection brought by those enterprising 
travellers, a specimen, apparently a true 
squirrel, which seems to have escaped 
the prying eyes of naturalists: it is about 
as large as the chick-a-ree, and has pretty 
much the same distribution of colors, ex- 
cept that there is less of the reddish tint, 
and a considerable portion of the tail is 
entirely black. 

Stalactites are formed by the filtra- 
tion of water, containing calcareous par- 
ticles, through pores or fissures in the 
roofs of those caverns which are frequent 
in limestone. The water, having perco- 
lated through the roofs, remains suspend- 
ed in drops. Evaporation commences at 
the exterior of the drop, and the calcare- 
ous particles are deposited on the roof of 
the cavern in the form of a little ring, 
which extends by degrees till a smtdl 
tube is produced. The bore of tliis tube 
is, in most cases, diminished by success- 
ive deposits, till it becomes entirely 
closed ; and the stalactite then increases 
by concentric layers applied to the exte- 
rior. Thus cylinders or cones are pro- 
duced, and sometimes so enlarged that 
they unite with each other. Wnile the 
stalactite is forming, a part of the water 
drops from it on me floor of the cavern, 
or trickles down the sides, and thus pro- 
duces those calcareous concretions called 
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slalagmiles* When large, they are called 
nlabaster. On the floor, they often form 
large masses, sometimes rising till they 
meet the st^actites pendent from the 
roof, and extending in all directions. A 
great variety of imitative forms are pro- 
duced; hence a lively imagination will 
perceive, in these caverns, representations 
of the most diverse objects, especially 
by the light of a candle. The color of 
s^actites is seldom pure white ; it more 
frequently presents shades of yellow, 
red, or brown. Among the more remark- 
able foreign localities of stalactites are the 
gx)tto of Antipai-os, in the Archipelago ; 
miimamf S cave, in tiie Hartz ; Pool’s hole, 
in Derbyshire ; the caves of La Balrne, in 
Savoy ; and of Auxelle, in Fraiiche Comt6. 
Fine specimens of alaliaster are found in 
Spain, near Grenada, &:c., in Italy, Sicily 
and Sardinia. The most beautiful ala- 
Imster employed by the ancients, is sup- 
posed to have been found in Egypt, in 
mountains west of the Red sea. In the 
F. States am many caverns containing 
fetiilactites. 

Star of Bethlf.hem (omilhogalum 
umbeUatum), This plant is sometimes 
ealled deven o'clock^ from tlie circum- 
stance of the lowers opening at about 
that time in the morning. It is allied to, 
and somewhat resembles, the onion. The 
root is a bulb ; tlie leaves arc linear, and 
all radical ; the stem six or eight inches 
liigh, and terminated by a corymb of six 
or eight white and star-like flow'ers : 
these last are very evanescent, and close 
four or five hours after expansion. The 
plant grows wdld in Europe, and is some- 
times cultivated in our gardens for orna- 
ment ; it is, besides, naturalized in some 
parts of the U. States. 

Starling (stumus). The common 
European starling, in size and in its hab- 
its, somewhat resembles tlie red- winged 
blackbird of the U. States. The color is 
blackish, with blue, purplish, or cupreous 
reflections, and each feather is marked at 
the extremity witli a whitish speck. The 
beak is long, straight, entire, somewhat 
Rattened and obtuse at the extremity; 
the tail shorter than in our blackbirds. 
It is found in almost all parts of the 
eastern continent, and, except in the 
breeding season, lives in numerous flocks, 
retiring in the evening to marshes, to pass 
the night among the reeds. The flight 
of these birds is peculiar: they form a 
sort of vortex while advancing. During 
the day time, they disperse throughout 
the fields, and seem particularly fond of 
the company of cattle. They are often 


kept ill cageq, and learn to whjstlp some 
tunes, and even to pronounce words and 
sentences. The meadow-lark of the L. 
States is a species of stumus, but it dif- 
fers widely, in its habits and appearance, 
from the I?hiropeaii starling ; the billj 
however, is similar in form. 

Spotted Fever. An epidemic discuse, 
now generally recognised by the name 
of spotted fever, prevailed extensively in 
many parts of New England, and in sonic 
parts of several of the other American 
states, at different times between the 
years 180(5 and 181.5. A few cases of tlie 
disease occurred in Medfield, Massachu- 
setts, about thirty miles south-west of 
Boston, in March, 1806. The number 
%vas small, however, not exceeding twen- 
ty, and the disease did not extend itself 
so as to attract general attention until the 
following year. In March and April, 
1807, it appeared in Hartford, Connectii’ it, 
and in several other places on the Con- 
necticut river ; and also in Williamstown, 
in the north-western part of Massachu- 
setts, on the Green mountain range. It 
disappeared during the summer, but re- 
turned the following winter, visiting, in 
some instances, the same places, besides 
many others in the same neighborhoods 
and similar situations, and also attacking 
other and detached parts of New Eng- 
land. The disease followed a similar 
coui*sc for several succeeding ye«^. It 
disappeared during the summer, and re- 
curred with the return of winter ; and for 
several years, until 1813, it became, each 
year, more extensive and more destruc- 
tive. In some of these years, it also pre- 
vailed extensively in the interior of the 
states of New York and Pennsylvania. 
In 1812, the troops of the U. States’ arm}' 
snftered bydt severely at various places in 
New York and Vermont. After 1813, the 
disease rapidly diminished, although it still 
remained destmetive, especially in some 
parts of Maine. It finally ceased in 
the spring of 1815. The last place visit- 
ed by it, so far as our information extends, 
was Berwick, in Maine. There have, in- 
deed, been occasional reports of the prev- 
alence of a similar disease, at different 
times since that period ; but it may well 
be doubted whether any of them actually 
refer to the true spotted fever as it prevail- 
ed from 1807 to 1815. This concise 
sketch of the progress of the epidemic 
shows that it prevailed much less in sum- 
mer than in winter. In fact, it was only 
during a part of the colder season of the 
year that the disease raged the most se- 
verely. Unliko the ordinary t^jihus fever 
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of our climate, it was mucl^less frequent 
througfi the autumn and the early part of 
winter than during the later months of 
winter and the first months of spring. 

It is wortliy of remark, that the disease, 
in a great measure, avoided the large 
towns on the sea-co&st. Although it per- 
vaded, at different times, almost the whole 
of the interior of New England, Boston 
and the other large towiLS were only 
slightly visited by it. In the interior also, 
the epidemic was not more prevalent, per- 
haps even less so, in the larger and more 
crowded villages, than among the more 
scattered population. This is the more 
remarkable since those persons wliose 
modes of life render them peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to disease of every kind are 
more frequently collected in the larger 
towns and villages. But this epidemic 
seemed scarcely to regard peculiar sus- 
ceptibilities of any kind. The man whose 
constitution was exhausted by excesses, 
undoubtedly yielded more readily if at- 
tacked, and fell a more certain victim, 
than tlic man of temperate and regular 
habits. But it does not appear that such 
^vere more frequently attacked than oth- 
ei-s. On the contrary, the disease seemed 
rather to select the healthy and vigorous. 
Although its range embraced persons in 
every period of life, from childhood to old 
age, yet the proportion of cases and of 
deaths ^as much greater among adults of 
mature age, of firm health, and of habits 
every way calculated to resist ordinary 
disease. In many an agricultural town 
in New England, the correct, virtuous, 
middle-aged heads of families were swept 
off in such numbers as to leave an im- 
pression on the general aspect of the com- 
munity which is even now observable, af- 
ter the space of twenty years, in the ab- 
sence of old men from their congi-ega-» 
tions when assembled for their weekly 
public worship. 

Of the extent of the mortality pro- 
duced by the spotted fever, there are no 
means of obtaining accurate knowledge. 
Except in the larger towns, no returns 
are preserved of the number of deaths, or 
their causes. There are, therefore, no 
data upon which to found an estimate of 
the destruction of life caused by this epi- 
demic. It was, however, very great, and, 
from the character and relative station of 
many of its victims, peculiarly afflicting. 
The visitation, too, was sudden, and, 
fore, produced the greater alarin and dis- 
tress. In some instances, the disease vis- 
ited a place twice, or even three tim^. 
But, in gendhd, its work was accomplish- 
VOL. XI. 51 


ed jn a single visitation of a 
duration. Dr. Gallup remarics of the epi- 
demic in Vermont, that “ There are but 
few towns whose surviving inhabitants 
will not long, with grieff remember the 
winter of 1812 — 13, for the loss of twenty, 
forty or eighty of their most valuable cit- 
izens — most valuable to society on ac- 
count of their being adult persons, and at 
the acme of human life.”* 

Of the causes of spotted fever, no sat- 
isfactory account can be given. There 
was nothing in the habits of the disease, 
or the manner in which it proceeded 
from place to place, to countenance the 
supposition of contagion ; and such an 
opinion, we believe, has never been sug- 
gested. It is difficult to reconcile the 
phenomena of this disease to any of the 
other theories by which the progress of 
epidemics has been explained. If 
we attribute it to some secret atmos- 
pheric influence, it is not easy to account 
for the irregular and fitful manner in 
which it lighted upon detached and dis- 
tant places almost at the same moment, 
Avhile intermediate places were passed by 
for the time, only to be the subjects of a 
future visitation. It is still more improb- 
able that exhalations from fhc surface of 
the earth could have been the cause, for 
the favorite season of the disease was 
when the whole suiface of the earth was 
fast locked up by the frost. For a time, 
many physicians Avere inclined to sup- 
pose that ergot in the rye, Avhich is much 
used in Ncav England, might have con- 
tributed to produce the disease. But it 
has never been shown that ergot Avas 
more abundant in those yeai-s in Avhich 
the epidemic prevailed, than in othera; 
and what is still more conclusive, the dis- 
ease was not confined to those districts in 
which rye Avas used for bread. We must, 
therefore, regard the peculiar causes of 
spotted fever os altogether unknown. 

In the description of the disease, we 
must necessarily be very brief. There 
Avere tAvo leading forms of it. One was 
a simple fever of a peculiar character. 
The other was complicated by local in- 
flammation, but still retaining the same 
general character as the other. The more 
simple form began, like most other fevers, 
Avith coldness, not generally with distinct 
shivering ; pain in the head and back, and 
especially in the limbs ; prostration of 
strength, &c. In the milder cases, this 
was followed, as in other fevers, with 
some degree of reaction, manifested by 
heat, and afterwards by sweating; but, 
* Epidemics of Vermont. 
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unless aided by proper .remedies, the re- 
action was very imperfect ; the coldness 
soon returned, witli a peculiar want of 
action over tlie whole system. The sur- 
face of the body lost its peculiar elastici- 
ty, and had, in its stead, a torpid, half- 
oedeinatous, doughy feeling. Near tlie 
close of life, it was covered with a pro- 
fuse perspiration. The stomach early 
became irritable, and rejected whatever 
was put into it, though witliout much 
vomiting of any thing else. The pros- 
tration increased, and was accompanied bv 
violent pains in the back or limte, which 
frequently changed fram place to place, 
but without spasms of any kind. In many 
cases delirium came on very early. In most, 
as the strength of the patient failed, the 
mind became obscured, and he died com- 
atose. In the more severe form of the 
disease, this comatose state followed the 
first attack, without any intervention of a 
stage of reaction : the patient became in- 
sensible, and died in a few hours. It was 
generally in this severe form that the spots, 
or petechia, appeared, which gave the 
name of spotted fever to the epidemic. 
They were not, however, confined to the 
more violent, or to the fatal cases, but were 
oc<6asionally found in those which were 
comparatively mild. Neither, on the oili- 
er hand, were they, by any means, gen- 
eral in the severer cases. In the earlier 
periods of the epidemic, they were much 
more common than towards the close of 
its progress. When they did appear, the 
spots were generally small blotches, caus- 
ed by blood extruvasated into the cellular 
membrane under the skin, of a dark pur- 
ple color. In many other cases there 
was a slight eruption of a very different 
character, which seemed to be caused liy 
the excited state of the skin, where the 
diaphoretic and stimulating mode of treat- 
ment was carried to a great extent. 

About the beginning of the year 1812, 
the spotted fever first began to assume a 
new form, in many cases, by becoming 
complicated with some local inflamma- 
tion. This inflammation was sometimes 
in the throat, producing a species of cy- 
nanche ; but its more common seat was 
some one or more of the textures of the 
lungs. The fever, however, still retained 
the «une general character as before; and 
in most of the places where this form of 
the disease prevailed, frequent cases of 
the more simple form were intermingled 
with it The cases with inflammation 
were ushered in, rather more frequently 
than the others, with a distinct chill ; and 
this was offener, perhaps, followed by a 


distinct reaction ; but tlie general disease 
did not in tUbse, any more tliaif in the* 
others, retain an inflammatory character. 
On the contrary, it ran speedily into a 
state of great depression ; and when 
death ensued, it seemed to be less froiQ 
the influence of the pulmonic symptoms, 
than from the violence of the general dis- 
ease. There was pain in the chest, 
cough, and bloody expectoration; but 
these symptoms, although sometimes se- 
vere in the commencement of the disease, 
rarely retained their prominence so long 
as to appear to exert a very important in- 
fluence upon the course of tlie disease, or 
to demand much consideration in the 
treatment, beyond what was necessary to 
give relief to the symptoms themselves. 
There were many other varieties in the 
modifications of the spotted fever, which 
the limits of this sketch will not permit 
us to notice ; for it assumed a greater di- 
versity of forms and appearances than 
most diseases. It was not always sudden 
and abrupt in its attack, os we have here 
described it, but sometimes crept on si- 
lently, slowly converting a slight indisposi- 
tion into a severe and often fatal disorder. 
In whatever fonn it appeared, however, 
it preserved the same general character 
of great prostration and debility. 

Little is known of its pathological 
character, except what is learned by in- 
ferences from its description and history. 
Only a few examinations after deam were 
made. The state of the public feeling 
throughout the interior of New England 
was much less favorable to such exami- 
nations, twenty years ago, than it is now ; 
and the medical profession were then 
much less accustomed to press the impor- 
tance of this mode of investigation than 
at present^ Such examinations as were 
,made, have done little to enlighten us in 
regard to the essential character of the 
disease. And had they been much more 
numerous, the result would probably 
have l)een no more conclusive, than that 
of similar observations, in respect to the 
nature of fever in general. The blood 
was found to remain fluid for some hours 
after death. It consequently flowed to 
the depending parts, giving a dark color 
to the skin in those jmrts, which was often 
mistaken by careless observeis for putre- 
faction. But putrefaction did not begin 
early after death. The vessels of the 
brain, as might be expected from the 
comatose state which preceded most of 
the deaths, were found to be turgid with 
blood, and there was more or less effu- 
sion of serum into the ventricles, and 
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sometimes of lymph under the arach- 
noid. In the chest, the heart sometimes 
exhibited marks of disease; its vessels 
being peculiarly injected with blood. The 
lungs, in the cases of simple spotted fever, 
were healthy. We have seen few ac- 
counts of dissections in the pneumonic 
form of the disease. In some cases, ul- 
cerations, of a peculiar character, with 
black, gangrenous edges, were found in 
the pleura of the lungs, extending deep 
into the substance of the organ. This 
appearance can hardly have existed ex- 
cq)t in the severest form of pneumonic 
affection.. But we do not remember any 
description of marks of inflammation in 
the lungs, which did not involve the se- 
rous membrane, although, from the symp- 
toms, it can hardly be doubted that many 
such cases existed. The abdominal vis- 
cera were generally healthy. The gall 
bladder and the urinary bladder were 
filled with their appropriate fluids, show- 
ing that the secretions had been carried 
on until death. The result of our patho- 
logical observations is, that this disease 
was a fever, having a pcculiai* tendency 
to run rapidly into a state of great pros- 
tration and debility, and often more or 
less complicated with local inflammation 
of an erysipelatous character. 

The practice which had previously 
been applied to ordinary fevers, was so 
entirely unsuccessful in the treatment of 
spotteu fever, that many of the prac- 
titioners on whom the management of the 
disease at first devolved, seem early to 
have lost all confidence, not only in such 
a course of practice, but also in the re- 
sources of professional skill and science, 
and for a time to have abandoned them- 
selves and their patients to empirical ex- 
periments. A respectable writer gives 
the credit to a worthy matron* of the first 
discovery of a successful treatment! 
This consisted in exciting a profuse per- 
spiration, by drinking large quantities of 
a decoction of the leaves and twigs of the 
ground hemlock, or dwarf yew, aided by 
a rude sort of vapor bath, made by lioil- 
ing billets of wo^ (of the hemlock, if 
to be obtained), and laying them, wrapped 
in cloths, into bed with the patient, who 
w^ at the same time, to be kept highly 
stimulated with brandy, and other diflu- 
sible stimulants. But the more judicious 
and scientific part of the profession were 
not long in adapting their treatment to the 
true state of the disease. Adopting a 
hint, perhaps, from the effects of the em- 
pirical sweating and stimulating, which 
soon beconne common, they were able to 


pursue a course of diaphoretics and 
stimulants, which, while it avoided the 
dangers of empirical excess, was emi- 
nently successful in arresting the fatal 
tendency of the disease. Such diapho- 
retics were selected, as, while they act 
promptly and surely, have the least ten- 
dency to induce debility. A moist heat, 
agilied externally, added much to the 
efficacy of internal diaphoretics. A com- 
bination of ipecacuanha, opium, and cam- 
phor, sometimes with the addition of 
calomel, was much used, and with the 
best effects. It was necessary that a gen- 
tle diaphoresis should be constantly pre- 
served, always with great care avoiding 
profuse sweating. The true measure of 
the use of stimulants, was the preserva- 
tion of a healthful temperature and an 
equable pulse. In some cases, the ten- 
dency to coldness and prostration was so 
great, that large quantities of the most 
powerful kind were necessary — brandy, 
in hot water, tincture of cinnamon, tinc- 
ture of opium, with tinctures of pepper- 
mint and lavender, were among the 
best ; and these must be used, not so much 
in reference to the quantities given, as to 
the effects produced. Yer/ early in the 
disease, almost as soon as a diaphoresis 
was established, tonics of ti more perma- 
nent character were employed. The 
cinchona, in its different modes of admin- 
istration, was chiefly relied upon. A fa- 
vorite mode of using it, by many phy- 
sicians, was in a fermented decoction, 
with orange peel and serpentaria. A nu- 
tritious and rather stimulaflng liquid diet 
was directed also quite early in the dis- 
ease. Emetics were avoided, or used 
only when there were manifest symptoms 
of decided derangement of the stomach ; 
and cathartics were only used to remove 
costiveness, and then none but the mild- 
est laxatives were admissible. In the 
pulmonic form of the disease, blisters and 
expectorants were added to the other 
means. It was sometimes necessary, on 
account of the cough, &c., to defer a lit- 
tle the use of the cinchona and other ton- 
ics ; but this did not often happen, and 
it never appeared safe to wait for a de- 
cided convalescence before resorting to 
them. 

This is a mere outline of the treatment 
adopted by a lar^e proportion of the most 
successful practitioners in this singular 
and formidable disease. It of course ad- 
mitted and required great ffiversity in its 
application to the many varieties of form 
and symptoms which the disease assumed 
in different places and in the several cases. 
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There were a few physicians, liow<Jver, 
who objected to such a stiiiiiilatiii^ jmic- 
tice, luid insisted upon Ahe necessity of 
blood-letting and other evucimnts, and 
who still contend, that an anti-phlogistic 
course of treatment w'as the most suc- 
cessful. It may he sfiid, indeed, that the 
prostration and debility must have been 
jwoduoed by some active disease, and if 
that disease could be an*est('d by early 
bleeding, and other means, much of 
the prostration w'oidd he prevented. 
But, however true this may be in gene- 
ral, in the present instance, the good 
effects which generally Ibllowod a judi- 
cious course of stimulants, sufficiently 
showed that no such disorganization was 
jiroduced by the ilisease, which was siij)- 
posed to cause the debility, as to render it 
unsafe to trust to tJiem to remove it. If 
the bleeding recommended had failed to 
iwevent the sinking by an*esting the dis- 
ejise, it must have inc*i*eased the exhaus- 
tion, and consequently added to the diffi- 
culty of the cure ; and to perceive accu- 
rately when it wouhl he liable to do this, 
w’ouid have required a nicety of discrimi- 
nation gi’cater than belongs to most prac- 
titioners^^of ^nedicine, ilj indeed, it can 
ever be attained. 

The results ^ the treatment were very 
various in different places. In many 
places, the disease, though violent and se- 
vere, yielded to remedies with a docility 
truly reriiurkahle. At the same time, it 
required unceasing vigilance and care to 
prevent fatal relapses. In such places, 
most of the deaths seevied to result more 
from accidental imprudences or neglect, 
than from the incurable nature of the 


disease itself. In other j)h»ces, the disease 
w'ns spctMlily- fatal to a large proportion* 
of those attacked. In some small dis- 
tricts, twenty or thirty died in rapid suc- 
cession, before any recovered. Much of 
this iuccpiality is doiihlless to he attributed 
to diliereuc(.‘S in the virulence of the epi- 
demic itself. But there arf5 many facts 
Avhieh go to show, that soineihing must 
he ascribed to diversities of treatment. 
The comparison here intended, is not be- 
tween the diaphoretic and stimulating 
practice on the one hand, and the unti- 
j>hlogistic on the othc^r, so iiiiich ns be- 
tween either of these and an awkwanl 
attempt to engraft either upon a routine 
of earlier days, which many men found 
it difficult to ahaialon. To our minds, the 
stimulating treatment, pro})erly regidated, 
was iiieomparably preferable in its effects 
to the bleeding; blit citlicr was iinineasura- 
hly liclter than the hesitating, inefiieient 
practice to which we have alluded. If it 
Avere proper to go into details, many ex- 
amples might he adduced, in which a 
change of practice was followed by 
a chniigo of results, in the same iieigh- 
horhood, and often in the same families, 
so immediate and so striking, as to render 
it difficult to attribute the difference to 
any thing hut the clmnge of treatment. — 
Tlie princiiial treatises on spotted fever, 
besides various papers in the several 
medical journals of the time, arc North 
on Spott(*<l Fever ; Strong on do. ;'Cu Re- 
port of a Comlnittc<^ of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, published in tlie second 
volume of that society’s communications ; 
Galluj) on the Epidemics of Vermont ; and 
Hale on the Spotted Fever in Gardiner. 
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